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Two hundred thousand men that day were slain. 
And forty thousand prisoners also tone; 

Besides, the Queens, and Ladies of the Court, 

If Curtius bo true, in his report 

TBX rUBB AND TBS 8PXBR. 

In secret pliioo where once I stood 
Close by the banks of ii^criin flood, 

I heard two sisters reason on 

Things that are past and things to coni'*. 

One Slesli was called, who had her cy a 
On worldly wealth and vanity; 

The other spirit, who did rear 
Her thoughts into a higher B[>here: 
bister, quoth Flesh, what liv’st thdu o;:. 

Nothing but meditation ? 

Doth contemplation feed thee so 
Regardlcssly to let earth go? I 

Can speculation satisfy, | 

Notion without reality ? 

Dost dream of things beyond the moon 
And dost thou hope to dwell there soon i 
Hast treasures there laid up in store, ' 

Tlmt all in th* world thou count’st but po.*/? 

Art fancy sick or turn’d a sot 
To catch at shadows which are not? 

Come, come, I’ll show unto thy sense, 

Industry hath its recompense. 

What canst desire, but thou mayst see l 

'ilie substance in variety ? 

Dost honor like? acquire the same. 

As some, to their immortal fame: 

And trophies to thy name erect, 

Whicli weanng time shall ne’er deject i 

For riches dost thou long full sore? ! 

Behold enougli of precious stole; j 

Karth hath more suvor, pearls, and go’* I, ' 

Thau eyes can see or hands enn hold. 

Affect’st thou pleasure? take thy fill, 

Earth hath enough of what you will 
nion let not go what thou inay’st fin'l 
For things unknown, only in luiiid. 

Spr. Be still, thou unregen’rate part, 

Disturb no more my settled heart. 

For I have vow’d (and so will do) 

Thee ns a foe still to pursue; 

And combat thee with Avill, and must 
Until 1 see thee laid in th’ dust. 

Histers wc are, yea, twins we be. 

Yet deadly feuil ’twixt thee and mo; 

For fro)ii one father are wo not, 
hou by old Adam wast b 'got; 

But iny arise is from above. 

Whence my dear father I do love. 

Thou speak’st mo fair, but hat’st me sore, 

Thy flatt’ring shows I’ll trust no more. 

How oft thy slave host thou me madr>, 

When I believ’d what thou hast said. 

And never had more cause of woe 
Than when 1 did what thou bad’st do. 

Ill stop my ears at these thy charms, i 

And count them for my deadly hariu*i. 

Thy sinful pleasures 1 do hate, 

Thy riches are to me no bate, 

Thy honors do nor will I love. 

For my ambition lies above. 

My greatest honour it shall be, 

When I am victor oyer thee. 

And triumph shall, with laurel head. 

When thou my captive shalt be led: 

How I do live thou need’st not scoff, 

For I have meat thou know’st not of; 

The ludden manna I do cat. 

The word of life it is my meat. 

My thoughts do jdeld me more content 


Than can thy hours in pleasure speni 
Nor are they shadows which I catch, 

Nor fancies vain at which I snatch;, 

But reach at things that are so higli 
Beyond thy dull capacity; 

Eternal subsbinco 1 do sc^, 

With which enriched 1 would bo; 

Mine eye doth pierce the heavens, and s(*o 
What is invisible to thee. 

My garments are not silk' nor gold, 

Nor siicli-lilc trash which earth doth hold, 

But ro^al robes I shall have on. 

More glorious than the glist’niiig sun; 

My crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold, 

But such ns angels’ heads infold. 

The city wbeT*o I hope to dwell, 

There’s r.oiie on earth can pnrollcl; 

The stately walls, both high and strong. 

Are made of precious jtisper stone; 

The gates of pearl, both i*ieh and clear. 

And angels are for porters there; 

Hie streets thereof transparent gold, 

Such os no eye did e’er hel'old ; 

A christal river there doth run. 

Which doth ])roec*ed fi’om the Lamb’s throne: 
Of life there arc the waters sure. 

Which shall remain for ever pure; 

Nor sun, nor moon, they have no need, 

For glory doth from God proceed: 

No candle there, nor yot torc h light, 

For there shall be no "darksome night 
From sickness and infirmity, 

For evennor(‘ there shall be free, 

Nor withering age shall e'er come the»'*, 

But beauty shall be bright and clear; 

This city pure is not for thee, 

For things unclean there shall nut be; 

If I of heaven may have my fill 
Take thou tlie world, and all that will. 

PETER FOLOEB. 

Peter Folgei:, the iiiatiirnal grandfather of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, and only child of John Folger, 
came to America with bis father from Norwich, 
England, in 1G»35, at the age of eighteen. They 
settled soon after their arrival at Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, Avliere Jolui died in 1660, leaving a widow, 
Meribell, wlio was living in 1663. 

Peter married, in 1644, Mary Morrell, an inmate 
in the family of the celebrated Hngli T’uUts, w1»o 
is said to have been a fellow-jiasscnger of the 
Folgers in their voyage to America. In 1663 he 
removed to Nantucket, and was among the first 
settlors of that island. He avos one of five com¬ 
missioners to lay ont land, a task for which he 
wasAvcll (jnulified by his knowledge of surveying; 
and the words of the order prove the estimation 
in AAddch he Avas held in the community, it being 
therein stated, that “ Avlmtsoever shall be done by 
them, or any three of them, Peter Folger being 
one, shall bo accounted legal and valid.” 

lie learned the language of tlie Indians, and 
Avas of much service as an interpreter. The aid 
rendered by him in this manner to tlie Rev. 
1’bomas Mayhew, the Indian missionary at 
Martha’s Vineyard, is thus recorded by Thomas 
Prince in bis account of that good and able man, 
the ancestor of the great Dr. Mayhew of the 
Revolution. 

“He had,” says Prince, “an able and godly 
Englishman, named Peter Folger, employed in 
teaching the youth in reading, writing, and the 
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principles of religion by o&toobizing; being 'vrell 
learned likewise in the Scriptures and capable of 
helping tlieni in religious matters.” A long letter 
to his son-in-law, Jose[)h Pratt, is a further proof 
of his familiarity with the Scriptures, and with 
religious topics, /md he is said to have occasionally 
preaclied. He died in 1690, and his wife in 1704. 
Tliey had two sons and seven slaughters, the 
youngest of whom, Abiah, was Franklin’s mother. 

A few lines in the autobiography of his gi’and- 
son, have buoyed up Peter Folger into immor¬ 
tality as an author. “ 1 was born at Boston, in 
Kow England. My mother, the hecond wife, 
was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one 
of the first colonists of New England, of whom 
Cotton Mather makes honourable mention, in his 
Ecclesin-'tical History of that province, as a pious 
and learned Englishman, if I rightly recollect his 
expressions. I have been udd of Ids having 
written a variety of little idece-i; but there aj)- 
|)ein*s to be only one in print, which I met with 
many years ago. It was {)ublishod in the year 
1075, and is in familiar verse, agreeably to the 
tastes of the times and tlie country. The author j 
a<ldrosses Idin'iclf to the goveriiors for the time 1 
being, speaks ft)r liberty of coii'cionce, and in 
favour of the anabaptists, quaker^, and other s(*c- j 
taries, who had suffered persecution. To this ! 
f)erseoiition he fittributes the Avars Avith the 
natives, and other calamities Avhich afflicted the : 
country, regarding them as the judgments of God j 
in puidshment of so odious an odenco, and ho | 
exhorts the government to the repeal of laws so 
contrary to cliarity, Tlui poem a[)i)Oaro<l to be. 
wiitUm Avith a manly frcoilom and a })leasing 
eimplicity.” 

The outbreaks of opinion and half-framed utter- | 
ances of the Nantucket surveyor, Avero to he ' 
clarified, in the third gctioration, into the love of 
liberty and the clear-toned expression of the 
essayist, philosopher, and patriot. The title of Fol- 
ger’s poem is, A Looking-gUm for the Tlmes^ or ; 
the Former Spirit of New England revived in | 
this generation. It was re{)rinted in 17(dl. 
Copies of it are very rare. We arc indebted for 
the one from which Ave have re[)rintcd, to a MS. 
copy in possession of Mr. Bancroft. 

L LOOKING-GLASS FOR THR TIMP^ OR TniC FORMER SPIRIT OP 
NSW ENGLAND REVIVED IN THIS Gl'.Nr.RATION. 

Let all that read these verses know, j 

That I intend Bornetliing to shoAV 

About our Avar, how it hath been ; 

And also what is the chief sin, ! 

That God doth so with us contend 

And when these wars are like to end. | 

Read them in love; do not despise ! 

Wiiat here is set before thine eyes. . 

New England for these many years 
hath had both rest and peace, 

But now the ease is otherAvise ; 
our troubles doth increase. 

The plague of war is now begun 
in some great colonies. 

And many towns are desolate 
we may see with our eyes. 

The loss of many goodly men 
we may lament also. 

Who in the war have lost their lives, 
and fallen by our foe. 


Our women also they have took 
and children very small, 

Great cruelty they liave u^ 
to some, tliough not to aU. 

The enemy that hath done this, 
are very foolish men, 

Yet God doth take of them a rod 
to punish us for sin. 

If we then truly turn to God, 

He will remove his ire, 

And will foi-thwith take this his rod, 

And cast it into fire. 

Let us then search, what is the sin 
that God doth punish for; 

And Avheii found out, cost it away 
and ever it abhor. 

Sure ’tis not chiefly for those sins, 
that magistmtes do name. 

And make good laws for to suppress, 
and execute the same. 

But ’tis for that same crying sin, 
that rulers will not own. 

And that whereby much cruelty 
to brethren hath been shown. 

The sin of persecution 
such laws established, 

By Avhich laws they have gone so far 
os blood iiath touched blood. 

It is now forty years ago, 
since some o/ them Avere made, 

Whi<;h was the ground and rise of all 
the poreccutiiig trade. 

Then mariy worthy persons were 
bariisbed to the woods, 

Where they among the natives did, 
lose their most precious bloods. 

And since that, many godly men, 

Have been to prison sent, 

They have been fined, and whipped also, 
and Buffered banishment 

The cause of this their suffering 
was not for any sin, 

Bu' for tlie witness that they bare 
against babe sprinkling. 

Of later time there hath been some 
men come into this land, 

To warn the rulers of their sins 
as 1 do understand. 

They call on all, both groat and small, 
to fear God and repent; 

And for their testimonies thus 
they suffer a pmiishment 

Yea some of them they did affirm, 
that they were sent of God, 

To testify to great and small 
that God would send his rod. 

Against those colonies, because 
they did make laws not good; 

And if those laws were not repeal'd 
the end would be in blood. 

And though that these were harmless men, 
and did no hurt to any, 

But lived well like honest men, 
os testified by many; 
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PREFACE 


In suttnitting the following work to the Public, it may not bo amiss, though the 
numerous articles of which it is composed must speak separately for themselves, to 
offer a few words of general introduction, setting forth the intent, the necessary limitations, 
and presenting a few suggestions, which may give unity to the apparent variety. 

The design of the Cyclopredia is to bring together as far as possible in one book 
convenient for perusal and rororcnce, memorials and records of the writers of the country 
and their works, from the earliest ])eriod to the present day. In the public and private 
library it is dcvsirable to have at hand the means of information on a number of topics 
which associate themselves with the lives of persons connected with literature. There are 
numerous points of tliis kind, not merely relating to authorship, but extending into the 
spheres of social and political Iif<s which are to be sought for in literary biography, and 
particularly in tlie literary biography of America, where tlie use of the pen has been for the 
most part iucidcmtal to other pursuits. The history of the literature of the country involved 
in the pages of this work, is not so much an exhibition of art and invention, of literature in 
its immediate and philosophical sense, as a record of mental progress and cultivation, of facts 
and opinions, which derives its main interest from its historical rather than its critical 
value. It is important to know what books have been produced, and by whom ; whatever 
the books m«y have been or whoever the men. 

It is in this light that we have looked upon the Cyclopaedia of American Literature, a 
term sufficiently comprehensive of the wide collection of authors who are here included 
under it. The study and })racticc of criticism may be })ursucd elsewhere : here, as a 
matter of history, we seek to know in general under what forms and to what extent 
literature has been developed. It is not tlie purpose to sit in judgment, and admit or 
exclude writers according to individual taste, but to welcome all guests who come reason¬ 
ably well introduced, and, for our own part, perform the character of a host as quietly and 
efficiently as practicable. 

A glance at the contents of this work will show that an endeavor has been made to 
include as wide a range of })ersons and topics as its liberal limits will permit. It has been 
governed by one general design, to exhibit and illustrate the products of the pen on 
American soil. 

This is connected more closely hero, than in the literature of other countries, with 
biographical details not immediately relating to books or authorship; since it is only of 
late that a class of authors by profession has begun to s})ring up. The book-producers of 
the country have mostly devoted their lives to other callings. They have been divines, 
physicians, lawyers, college-professors, politicians, orators, editors, active military men, 
travellers, and, incidentally, authors. It is necessary, therefore, in telling their story, to 
include many details not of a literary character, to exhibit fairly the proportion which 
literature boro in their lives. 

As the work has not been restricted to professed authors, of whom very few would have 
been found, neither has it been limited to writers born in the country. It is sufficient 
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for the purpose that they have-lived and written herOf and that the land has been 
enriched by their labors. Indeed it is one of the marked facts in American cultivation, 
that in its early formative period it was so fortunate as to start with some of the finest, 
products of the European mind. The divines of Cambridge, who brought with them to 
the New World the seed of literary, as well as,of political and religious life ; the men 
who taught at Harvard and William and Mary, who first spoke from the pulpits, who 
wrote the first historical records, who furnished the supplies for the first presses, were 
Englishmen by birth, as they and their successors were by political constitution, down to 
the comparatively recent period of the Revolution. Even since that period, the mental 
vigor of the country has been as constantly recruited by European minds, as its material 
conquests of the soil have been extended by European arms and hands. To ignore this, 
would be treasonable to the higher interests of letters, whose greatest benefit is to associate 
all nations in intellectual amity and j)rogress. With pleasure we have placed upon 
these pages, accounts of foreign scholars and writers who have visited us and lived among 
us, frequently enduring privation, and freely expending their talents and energies in the 
literary service of tlie country. It is an honor, as it is a most liberal advantage to 
America, that men like Berkeley, Priestley, Dr. Cooper, Witherspoon, Ncsbit, Pollen, 
Lieber, Schaff, Agassiz, Guyot, have freely joined their contributions to the stock of our own 
authors. The country has received their books, and profited by their lessons and expe¬ 
rience. It cannot grudge the few pages which justice, no less than gratitude and affection, 
assigns to their story. 

The arrangement of the work, it will be seen, is chronological, following as nearly as 
practicable the date of birth of each individual. 

As a record of National Literature, the Cyclopaedia may be divided into three general 
periods; the Colonial Era, the Revolutionary Period, and the Present Century. 

Each of those is marked by its distinct characteristics. The writers of the first period 
include the Now England Puritan school, the patient, laborious, well read, and acute 
divines, the scholars who gave life to the early seats of learning, the first race of chroniclers, 
several genial observers of nature, as the Bartrams, and an occasional quaint poet, 
who penned verses without consulting the pleasure of Minerva. In this period there is 
rudeness, roughness, but much strength ; frequently a high order of eloquence ; great dili¬ 
gence, and an abundant collection of materials for history. Harvard College, William and 
Mary, Yale, the College of New Jersey, King^s College N(jw York, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the College of Rhode Island, and Dartmouth College, were established in 
this era. The great men of this period were Roger Williams, Cotton, Hooker, the 
Mathers, Blair, Coldcn, Logan, the Bartrams, Jonathan Edwards—chiefly proficients in 
divinity and science ; while Franklin heralded the more general literary cultivation which 
WAS to follow. 

The next, the Revolutionary period, may be said to have begun and ended with the 
discussion of legal and constitutional principles. It was inaugurated by Otis, Dickinson, 
Jefferson, and Adams, and closed with the labors of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in the 
Federalist. The political and judicial arguments form its staple. They were the first 
distinctive voices of America heard in the old world. There had been as good Puritan 
divinity published in England as had been broached in Massachusetts and Connecticut; the 
age of Dryden and of Pope had undoubtedly furnished better poets than the land of Anne 
Bradstrect and Michael Wigglesworth; but here was a now experience in government, a fresh 
manly interpretation of constitutional right, expressed succinctly, forcibly, eloquently in the 
colonial writings, fast ceasing to bo colonial, which compelled a hearing, and elicited the 
generous admiration of Chatham. Nor was this literature confined to didactic political 
disquisition. In Francis Hopkinson it had a polished champion, who taught by wit, what 
Dickinson and Drayton unfolded with argument and eloquence; while Trumbull, Freneau, 
and Brackenridge caught the various humors of the times, and introduced a new spirit 
into American literature. The intellect of the country was thoroughly awakened. At 
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the closQ of the period in 1799, Dr. Benjamin Bush, whose menial activity had assisted in 
promoting the result, wrote: ** From a strict attention to the state of mind in this country, 
before the year 1774, and at the present time, I am satisfied the ratio of intellect is as 
twenty to one, and of knowledge as one hundred to one, in these states, compared with 
what they were before the American Revolution.” 

The third period exhibited the results of this increased capacity. It gave a new range 
to divinity and moral science, in writers like Channing; Calhoun and Webster illustrated 
the principles of political science; Marshall, Kent, and Story interpreted law ; Paulding, 
Irving, Cooper, Simms, Emerson, opened new provinces in fiction and polite literature; 
Hillhouse, Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Longfellow, sang their profound and sweet melodies; 
the national life at the earliest moment found its historian in Bancroft; oratory gained new 
triumphs in the halls of Congress, and a genial race of writers filled the various depart* 
ments of letters, in turn thoughtful, sentimental, or humorous, as the occasion or theme 
required. To enumerate them here, would be to repeat the index of these volumes. 

In another light, this literature may be looked at in its relations to the several portions 
of the country—the kind and extent of the productiveness varying with the character 
and opportunities of each i-cgion. When the difierent elements of the question have been 
duly considered, it will be found that mental activity has been uniformly developed. 
The early settlements of the North ; its possession of the main seats of learning, drawing 
together numerous professors ; its commercial centres, calling forth the powers of the press ; 
its great cities, have given it the advantage in the number of authors: but without 
those important stimuli, the South and West have been vigorous producers in the fields of 
literature. Virginia and South Carolina, whose long settlement and Atlantic relations 
fairly bring them into view for competition here, have yielded their fair proportion of 
authors ; their literature naturally assuming a political character. It is not a just test in the 
comparison to take the results of colleges and great cities, where literary men are drawn 
together, and contrast their numbers with the isolated cultivation of an agricultural region, 
where letters are solely pursued for their own sake, as the ornament or solace of life, seldom 
as a means of support, and where that book-generating person, the author by profession, 
is almost wholly unknown. We are rather to look for the social literary cultivation. 
Tested in this way, by their political representatives, their orators, their citizens who travel 
abroad; the men wdio are to be met at home, on the ])lantationB,and in large rural districts, 
there is a literary cultivation in the South and West proportionate with any other part of the 
country. In the number of books on the list of American bibliography, their quota is 
neither slight nor unimportant. 

It has been an object in this work to exhibit fairly and amply all portions of the country. 
The literature of the South is here more fidly disjilayed than ever before. The notices 
might readily have been extended, but in this, as in other cases, the w’^ork has been govern¬ 
ed by necessary limitations. It is very evident to any one who has looked at the statistics 
of the subject, that it would not be practicable, even on the generous scale of these volumes, 
to introduce all the writers of the country. W^ith great labor and patience such a work 
might bo undertaken, but its extent would soon place it beyond the reach of ordinary 
purchasers. For that remote end, a complete American bibliography would be required; 
and it is probable that at some future time it will be executed. But the plan of the present 
Oyclopiedia is different. It required selection. On consultation with the publishers, it 
was found that two royal octavos of the present liberal size could be afforded at a mode¬ 
rate price, which would place the work within the reach of the entire class of purchasers; 
that any extension beyond this would involve an increase in cost unfavorable to its circu¬ 
lation. This was the material limit. On the other side the space seemed sufficient for the 
display of the comparatively brief period of American authorship, when the whole vast 
range of English literature was, successfixlly for the purpose, included by Messrs. 
Chambers in about the same compass. 

The next question respected the distribution of the space. It was considered that, 
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under any principle of selection, the story should be as briefly told as possible; being con¬ 
fined to the facts of the case, with no more comment than was required to put the reader 
in ready communication with the author, while matters of digression and essay-writing 
should be carefully avoided. The lives of the authors were to bo narrated, and their best 
works exhibited in appropriate extracts. 

To the early periods, the preference was to be given in fulness of display. Many of 
the lives required much curious investigation, in regions not readily accessible to the 
general reader. The sympathy sliown in this portion of the subject by various eminent 
scholars and successful prosecutors of literature themselves, who were occasionally consulted 
in its preparation, and who readily gave the most important assistance, seemed additional 
warrant to devote considerable space to this research. 

The Revolutionary matter presented similar claims. It was novel, much of it not 
generally attainable, and it was full of picturesque life. The rapid multiplication of the 
literary and scientific institutions of the country has permitted us to speak at length only 
of those long established. An account of the early colleges has afibrded much interesting 
detail, while it has given the opportunity of coiniiiemorating many worthies of tlic past, 
whose literary labors were chiefly entitled to notice from this connexion. 

The passages to be selected for quotation, in a work of this kind, must frequently be 
chosen for their minor qualities. The brief essay, the pertinent oration, the short 2>oem, the 
song or squib of the wit may bo given, where it would be absurd to mutilate the entire line 
of argument of a work on pliilosoj)liy, or where it would bo irreverent b) violate the 
sanctity of a treatise of divinity, by parading its themes, j)lucked from the sacred inclosure 
of the volume. % 

The lighter passages of song and jest were numerous in the days of tin* Revolution, 
and may be worth exhibiting, as a relief to graver incid(‘iits of the struggle, and as a ])roof 
of the good heart with which our fathers entered into it. 

The reader may trace a full exhibition of the admirable productions, botli witty and 
serious, which grew out of the argument for the Federal Constitution, in the 2>aKsagc8 from 
Hopkinson, Belknap, Hamilton, and others. 

It has been further an object in the extracts, to preserve the utmost possible complete¬ 
ness : to present a subject as nearly as j)racticable in its entire form. Tin* ample page of 
the work has allowed us, in numerous instances, to carry this out ev(*n with such produc¬ 
tions of length as an entire canto of McFingal, a rejnint of the whole of Barlow’s Hasty 
Pudding, of the Buccaneer of Dana, complete jiapersby Fisher Ames, (louveriieiir Morris, 
and others; while the number of shorter articles has been oecasioiially extended to embrace 
most, if not all, that is of interest in the literary remains of minor authors. 

A reference to the index will show, wc trust, a worthy design in the selection of 
passages from the various authors. Wc have kej)t in view the idea, that a work of the 
opportunities of the present, should aid in the formation of taste and tlie discipline of 
character, as well as in the gratification of curiosity and the amusement of the hour. The 
many noble sentiments, just thoughts, the eloquent orations, the tasteful jioenis, the various 
refinements of literary expression, drawn together in these volumes, are indeed the noblest 
appeal and best apology for the work. The voice of two centuries of American literature 
may well be worth listening to. 

Avoiding, however, further enlargement on this theme, which might run into an 
unseemly critical analysis of the book, wc have left to us the safer and more agreeable duty 
of acknowledging the friendly aid which has encouraged and assisted us in a laborious 
undertaking. Many a letter of sympathy and counsel has warmed us to renewed effort in 
the progress of the work. It has been our care to indicate on its appropriate j>ago the 
obligations due to others, and, if we may adopt the words of that good old divine and poet. 
Dr. Donne, ‘‘ to thank not him only that hath digged out treasure for mo, but that hath 
lighted me a candle to the place.” 

To our predecessors in these labors, ample acknowledgments are due, from the first 
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collections of American verse, in the last century, hy Elihu H. Smith and Mathew Carey, to 
the excellent labors at the present day of Kettell, Everest, Griswold, and others. To their 
works we may appropriately add the numerous collections of local literature, as the Boston, 
New Hampshire, and Charleston books. In the earlier departments, special recognition 
should be made of the valuable biographical dictionaries of Eliot and Allen; in the later, 
of the industrious biographical labors of Mr. J. B. Jeering, in the several editions of his 
« Boston Orators.” 

We have been under great obligations to several of the public libraries, and the efficient 
acts of courtesy of their librarians. Of these institutions, we may particularly mention 
the rare collections of the Massachusetts Historical Bocicty, of the Boston AthensBum, of 
the library at Harvard, of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, of the Library 
Company and the Library of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, of the 
Historical Society, of the Society, Mercantile, and Astor Libraries of New York. We 
never left one of those institutions without a new sense of the magnitude of the subject 
before us. In this connexion, we cheerfully express our thanks, not merely as an aid, but 
as an honor to our entiu prise, for the cordial cooperation of the Rev. ,Tohn L. Bibley of Har¬ 
vard, (’harlos Folsoin of Boston, Mr. S. F. Haven of Worcester, Mr. E. C. Herrick 
of Yale, .Messrs..I. J. and Idoyd P. Smith of Philadelphia, ^Ir. I’hilip J. Forbes, Mr. 
George H. ^loore, Mr. S. Hastings (riant, and Mr. J. (L Cogswell of New York. 

Numerous private collections have been freely opened to us. We have been favored 
with the use of many rare*, volumes from the choice and costly libraries of Mr. J. Carter 
Brown of Providence. Mr. George Ticknorof Boston, the Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. George Ban¬ 
croft, Mr. James Lenox, iMr. E. B. Corwin of New Y'ork ; while important incidental aid in 
this way has been rendered us hy 3Ir. J. J*enniiigton, !Mr. CJharl(*,s J. Ingersoll, Mr. Henry 
H. Gilpin, Mr. J. T. Fisher, Yfr. C. B. Trego. 3Ir. W. B. Reed, Mr. H. C. Baird of 
l^hihuhdphia ; Professor CTammell of Brown I'nivorsity, Mr. Jo.scph Jolinson and Mr. 
John Russell of (!harh‘ston, South Candina; jMr. Samuel Golman, Mr. George B. 
Rapelyo, Mr. John Allan, and ^Ir. W. J. Davis of New Y"ork. To both the library and 
valuable c(»unscl of Dr. J<din W. Francis of Now York we have been under repeated 
obligations. 

To ^Ir. Wa.sliington Irving we are indebted for a speci.al act of courtesy, in bis contri¬ 
bution to the notice of Allstrm of an interesting series of j)ersonal reminiscences. We 
are under like obligations to Dr. Francis, for a similar recollection of Philip Freneau. 
One of tlic last letters written )»y the late (\)1. 1>. J. McCord of Columbia. South Carolina, 
was a coininuiiication printed in its place, on Dr. Thomas Cooper. The privilege of 
friendly consultation with the Rev. Dr. Osgocal of New Yhnk has introduced us to much 
of the abundant literature of his religious denomination. We have also received cordial aid 
from Mr. Henry T. Tuckermaii, whose published writings afl’ord many illustrations of the 
topics of these volumes. Other acknowlcdgmeiits appear on various pages of the book. 

In the department of Southern literature, where infonuation rests largely in the handf 
of individuals, we have been greatly strengthened by correspondence with Mr. YV. Gilmore 
Simms of South Carolina, bringing with it a train of kindly assistance from others; and 
with Mr. John Esten Cooke of Richmond, winch opened to us frequent avenues to infor¬ 
mation in Virginia. To Mr. Harrison Hall of Philadelphia, and his brother Judge James 
Hall of Cincinnati, we are under similar obligations in other regions of the country. From 
Professor Porcher of the Charlcst()n Ci»llegc, President Swain of the University of North 
Carolina, Professor Totten of William and Mary, Mr. Gessner Harrison of the University 
of Virginia, Professor North of Hamilton (college, Mr. Wm. YV. Turner of the National 
Institute, we have received assistance in the notices of the several feats of learning 
with which they are connected. It may not be amiss here, for the prevention of possible 
comparisons in future, to state, that in some instances—to the extent, perhaps, of three or 
four pages of the book—we are under a debt to ourselves, having drawn upon a few critical 
papers heretofore printed in the LHerary WorhL 
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PREFACE. 


Not the least difficult portion of the work has been the preparation of the numerous 
portraits. They have been frequently obtained from original sources, and are now 
engraved for the first time, from old paintings, or recent daguerreotypes and photographs. 
If they prove of interest to the purchasers of the book^ proportioned to the care often 
expended upon them, the publisher and editors may be well satisfied. A few choice daguer¬ 
reotypes are from the hands of Messrs. Southworth and Hayes of Boston, and Mr. Richards of 
Philadelphia, while a large number have been taken by Mr. M. B. Brady of New York,—a 
sufficient guarantee of this stage of the work. The drawings from them have been made 
by Mr. W. Mombergcr of this city. The engravings are by Mr. W. Roberts. For several 
of the vignettes we are indebted to the Homes of American Authors, at present published 
by the Messrs. Appleton. 

A large number of the autograph illustrations were kindly placed at our disposal by 
the Rev. Dr. W. B. Sprague, of Albany, New York. Valuable aid of this kind has been 
freely given by others. 

The accuracy of the work has been greatly promoted by the cooperation of Mr. W. 
H. Smith, who has been long known to many of the scholars of the country as proof¬ 
reader in the office of Mr. Robert Craighead, where the Cyclopa'dia was put in type. 

In conclusion, we may, we trust, ask a generous and kindly consideration for a work 
of much difficulty. Inequalities and short-comings may, doubtless, be discovered in it. 
“ Errors Excepted,” the usual phrase appended to a merchant’s account, the gloss upon all 
things human, may with propriety be added at the termination of an undertaking of this 
nature. 

The ‘ perfection of such a work is the result of time and experience. The 
present volumes may perhaps fall into the hands of some wdio arc able and willing 
to afford additional information ; and this may be ein])loyed in tlu*. su])plements to future 
editions, if indeed the bo(»k shall attain such desirable repetitions. AVe need not say, that 
any suggestions, looking fairly to the design of the work, will be welcome, lii the delicate 
duty to contemporaries, every hour adds to the opportunities of such an undertaking: but 
the authors of the day are well able, in their own writings, to speak for themselves. We 
may be allowed to insert a caveat against the pretension that we have not omitted 
Home of the true worthies of America—though the reader wdll ])erhaj)S be remimh^d, on 
the other hand, of the story told by Sir AValter Scott, of the laird on a visit to his 
friend in the country. Ho was about taking his departure homew^ards, when he thought 
of interrogating his servant, who had been engaged in packing his portmanteau. “ Have 
you put in everything that belongs to me ? ” “ At least, your honor,” was the candid reply. 

^here is an old passage in the dedication of the vencrnhle Cotton Mather’s Derennium 
Luctuosum, which is perhaps a good sequel to the anecdote in this relation. “ Should any 
Petit Monsieur,** says he, “ complain (as the captain that found not himself in the tapestry 
hangings, which exhibited the story of the Spanish invasion in 1588), that he don’t find 
himself mentioned in this history, the author has this apology : he has done as wfell and as 
much as he could, that whatever was worthy of a mention, might have it; and if this collection 
of matters bo not complete, yet he supposes it may he more complete than any one else 
hath made; and now ho hath done, ho hath not pulled up the ladder after him : otkeHrs 
may go on as they please with a completer composure.” 

Kjew Yobx, AwjviA 16, 1855. 
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CYCLOPJiDIA 


OF 

AMEEICAN LITEEATUEE. 


GEOnOE 9ANDYS. 

Tm first English literary production penned in 
America, at least which has any rank or name 
in the general history of literature, is the transla¬ 
tion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by George Saudys, 
jjrinted in folio in London in 1626. The writer 
was the distinguislied traveller, whose book on 
tlie countries of the Mediterranean and the Holy 
Land, is still perused with interest by curious 
readers. It was some time after his return from 
the East, that he was em])loycd in tlio govern¬ 
ment of the Colony in Virginia, where ho held 
the post of treasurer of the company. There, on 
the banks of James river, he translated Ovid, 
under circumstances of which he has left a me¬ 
morial in his dedication of the work to King 
Charles I., as he informs that monarch his poem 
was “ limned by that imperfect light, wliioh was 
snatched from the hours of night and repose. 
For the day was not his own, but dedicated to 
the service of his father and himself; and had 
that service proved as fortunate, as it was faith- 
ftil in him, as well os others more worthy, they 
had hoped, before the revolution of many years, 
to have presented his miyosty with a rich and 
well peopled kingdom. But, as things had turned, 
he had only been able to bring from thence him¬ 
self and tnat composition, wliich needed more 
than a single denization. For it was doubly a 
stranger, being sprang from an ancient Roman 
stock, and bred up in the New World, of the 
rudeness whereof it could not but participate; 
especially as it was produced among wars and 
tumults; instead of under the kindly and peaceful 
influences of the muses.”^ 

Sandjns was a gentleman of a good stock, his 
fhther being the Archbishop of York, and the 
friend of Ii(X)ker, by whom his brother Edwin 
was educated. His piety is expressed in his 


• Bttth, Hitt of Ve., Bk. ▼. Ho hu aliglitljr adapted the 
Ingoago of Bandyt^t prafiwo to Ovid. 
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“ Review of God’s Mercies to him in his travels,” 
an eloquent poem which he wrote in welcoming 
his beloved England, and in which he does not 
forget the perils of the American wilderness in 

That new-found-out-world, where sober night 
Takes from the Antipodes her silent flight, 

and where he had been preserved 

From the bloody massacres 
Of faithless Indians; from their treacherous wjkrs. 

As a poet he has gained the respect of Dryden, 
who pronounced him the best versifier of his age, 
and of Pope, who commended his verses, in his 
notes to the Iliad.* We may quote a few lines 
of his Ovid, as a pleasing memorial of thiBclaSBio 
theme pursued amidst the perils and trials of the 
early colonial settlement. We may fancy him 
looking round him, as he wrote, upon ^e rou^ 
materials of the Golden Age of Virginia, testing 
Ovid’s poetical dreams by the realities. 

mTAMOBPHOSlB, BOOS L 

Tlie Golden Age was firet; which uncompdd, 
And without rule, in faith and truth exoeld. 

As then, there was nor punishment nor fear; 

Nor threatning laws in brass prescribed were; 
Nor suppliant crouching prisoners shook to see 
Their angrie judge, e • • • 

In firm content 

And harmless ease, their happy days were spent. 
The yet-firee Earth did of her own accord 
(Untorn with ploughs) all sorts of fruit afford. 
Ck>ntent with nature’s unenforced food. 

They gather wildings, straw’bries of the wood, 
Spur cornels, what upon the bramble mws, 

And acorns which Jove’s spreading oiue bestowa 
Twae always Spring; warm Zephyms sweetly 
blew 

On smiling flowers, which without setting grew. 


* Holmes, Am. Annals, i 184. Eaerton Brydgei, 
LltenurU, vi. ISSi Bancroft, Hlstoir United Btater 
There la a eopy of the Olid done ThonMiJBWKatn 
VBTd Uhrary. 
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Forthwith the earth, com unmaniired bears; 

And every year renews her golden ears: 

With milk and neatar wore the rivers fill’d; 

And yellow honey from green elms distilled. 

WILLIAM VAUGHAN. 

At about the same time with Saudys in Virginia, 
William Vaughan, a poet and physician from 
Wales, took up his residence on a district of land 
which he had purchased in Newfoundland. Hero 
lie established a ])laiitation, which ho called Cani' 
briol, and to invite settlors from England, sent homo 
and published his Golden Fleece* a <|uaint tract 
ill prose and verse, intended through tlie niodiuin 
of satire and fancy to sot fortli the discourage- 
ments of England and the encouragements of 
America. In his dedication of tho work to King 
Charles, the autlior, who wrote also se^cral other 
{)oems in Latin and English, calls himself Or¬ 
pheus Jr. “ Were it not,” says Oldinixon, a 
trouble one might remark, that neither the vicar’s 
lion, nor the pilot’s monnaid, is more a prodigy, 
tlian an Orpheus in Newroundland, though there 
was one actually there, if tho poet Vanghan was 
flo.”t 

Tho Golden Fleece, whicli is now a very rare 
book, is a curious com})osition of tho i)iiritan Avay 
of thinking engrafted on the old classic machinery 
of Apollo and his court. It has sense, shrewdness, 
gome poetry, and much dowiiriglit railing,—the 
last in a school, the satirical ol jurgatory, wliicJi 
was brought to perfection, or carried to excess, in 
Ward’s Bimple Oohler of Agawam. Vaughan 
vents his humors in a depreciath.n of the times, in 
a kind of parody of the Litany, which ho ])uts 
into the mouth of Florio, the Italian novelist, then 
in vogue. 

From blaspi^emiiig of God’s name. 

From recft'.iling words with shame, 

From damnation etoriml, 

From a riel) soul internal. 

From a sinner will not mend. 

From a friend, that will not lend, 

From all modern abuses, 

From ninch things to no uses, 

From Igiintian’s cursed swords, 

From an Alchymist’s fair w<»rd8. 

From those Fi iars which cloaks use, 

As from such that haunt the stews, 

From such sins as do delight us. 

As from di’eams which do affi ight us, 

From parasites tliat stroke us, 

From morsels that will choke us, 

From false sycophants, that soothe us, 

As from those in sin do smooth us, 

From all profane (liscouwes. 

From all ungodly couraes 

Sweet angel free 

deliver me. 

Some of Vaughan’s descriptions, as in his ac- 
oount of the fairer sex, smack strongly of old 
Burton, whose Anatomy of Melancholy was then 
in its first popularity. In the third part of the 

* The OoMen Fleece, divided Into three parts, under which 
«• dSsoovered the errors of religion, the vloes and decay of th« 
kingdom, nnd, tastly, the way to get wealth and to restore trad¬ 
ing, BO mnoh eompfalned of. Transported firom Gamhrloll Col- 
fmmt out of the southernmost part of the Island, commonly 
edied the Newfoundland, by Omheus «1nnior, for the general 
and jMrpetiuU of Great Britain. ISM. Small 4to. 
t Oldmlxon. Brit Bmp. In Am. 1. & 


Golden Fleece there is a commendation of New¬ 
foundland and its bounteous fishery, with many 
allusions to historical incidents of the period. 

Vaughan’s Church Militant published many 
years sub^uently, in 1040, is one of those long 
labored historical deductions in crabbed verso, 
which Puritan writers loved heavily to trudge 
tlirough. When tlio weary journey is accom¬ 
plished, the muse, as if exulting at the termina¬ 
tion, rises to a somewhat clearer note, in good 
strong yaxon, in view of tho English refonpation. 

The spoiiRe of Ghrist shone in her prime, 

When slie liv’d near tli’ A]) 08 tle 8 ’ time, 
liut alter wards eclips’d of light, 

She lay obscure from most men’s sight; 

For while her watcli hugg’d carnal case, 

And loath’d the cross, she felt diseoBC. 

Because they did Gt»d’H rays eoutcitm. 

And mauinots* served, Grace fled fioni tluni. 

Then stars fell down, tieiulB bUickt tlic uir, 

And mongrels held tlie Churcli's chair, 

But now dispelluig erior’s night, 

By Christ his niiglit, our new-man’s light, 
yhe may compare for faith alike 
With famous Rome’s first Catholic, 

And paragons for virtue blight 
The rt>yal scribe’s sweet Sulainiic, 

Who train’d to zeal, yet wilhont tinp.s, 

Her poor young sister wanting pups; 

Without tiaditioMS slie train’d her, 

Or (juillets, which nmUe souls to err. 

8o feeds our Church her tender brood 
With milk, tho stroi.g with stionger foo l. 

She doth eontemi in graee to thrive, 

Reproved like the jiniidtive. 

Slie hates tlie dark, yet walks the round, 

And joys to hear the Gospel’s sound. 

She hates their miinl in judgment blind, 

Who swell with merits out of kind, 
la Christ alone lies all lier hope, 

Not craving help of saint or JTipo. 

Poor saints, to show her faitli by deeds, 

She fills tlieir souls, their bodies feeds. 

She grants no w eapons foi* oflence, 

Save vows and fasting for defence ; 

And yet she strikes. But with what swoiu? 

The Bjnrit’s sword, God’s lightiiing word. 

Indiff’rent toys and ehiUlish 

She slights, but checks gross sins with stripes. 

Yet soon tho strays her favor win. 

When they repent them of the sin, 

So mild is she, still loathing ill. 

And yet most loathe the soul to kill. 

Such is the Lady, whom I serve; 

Her goodness such, whom 1 observe, 

And for whose love 1 beg’<l these lays 
Borne from the spheres with flamii.g rays. 

WILLIAM MOBELL. 

WiLU/M Morkli., an English clergyman of the 
Established Ohnreh, came to America in 1628, 
with the company sent out by the Plymouth coun¬ 
cil, under the command of Captain Robert, son 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Morell bore a com¬ 
mission from the Ecclesiastical Court in England 
to exercise a superintendence over the ohiirohes 
which were or might he established in the colony. 
The attempt by tliis company to form a settle- 

* Idols: the word is used for puppets by Shakespeare. I 
Heary Iv., Act 8, Scene 8. 
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rnont at Wessagassett, now Weymouth, in Massa¬ 
chusetts, was uiisuooessful. After Gorges’s re¬ 
turn, Morell remained a year at Plymotith and 
then returned to England, where he soon after 
publisiied in Latin hexameters and English hero¬ 
ics, the latter a little rough, his poem Nova 
A^lia^ which he addressed to King Charles I. 
It is mainlv taken up with the animal inhabitants 
of the land and their ot^nquerors, the native In¬ 
dians. The opening address U) New England is 
really grand. We have marked one lino by italics, 
for its stirring tone, in the English portion, which 
is something more than a mere literal version of 
his Latin. We give both. 

270TA ANGLIA. 

Hactenus ignotam populia ego oarinine primus, 

Te Nova, de veteri cui contigit. Anglia notiieii, 
Aggredior trepidus pingui (‘eiehi'aie Minerva. 

Per milii numcu opem, cupienti singula piectro 
Poiidere veridico, quuj nuper vidimus ipsi: 

Ut brevitcp vere.pie sonent modulainina nostra, 
Temperiem oneli, vim terrie, uiunera jiouti, 

Et variog gonlig mores, volatnina, cull us. 

Anglia fohei meritO Nova nomine gaudens, 

SiiBVos nativi mores ])crtiesa ('oloni, 

Indigni pciiitfcis populi tcllurc fcroei, 

Mffista supeifusis at.tollit lletihus ora, 

Antiquos precihus flcotons ardentibus Anglos, 
Nurnniis telerni Iclicem luniine geutein 
Efficcrc: let.crnis «)uaj nunc ])orir,ura tenehris. 
Gratum opus hoc linlis, dignunique j)iis opus Anglis, 
Angelica} quibiis est. nal urin noincn in umbra 
Ocelica ut extremis digpergant semina terris. 

NKW BN01.AND. 

Fear not, poor Muse, ’cause fii'st to sing lior fame 
That’s yet scarce known, unless by map or name; 

A gtandi'hild to earth'paradise in horn, 

VV^ell limb’d, well nerv’d, fair, rich, sweet, yet for¬ 
lorn. 

Thou blest director, so direct my verse 
That it may win her people, friends eoiuraeree. 
Whilst her sweet air, rich soil, blest seas, my pen 
Shall blaze and tell the natures of her men. 

New England, hap}>y in her new, true style. 

Weary of her cause she’s to sad exile 
Exposed by hep’s unworthy of her land; 

Entreats with tears Great Britain to command 
Her empire, and to make her know the time. 

Whose act and knowledge only makes divine. 

A royal work well worthy England’s king, 

Tliese natives to true truth and grace to bring; 

A noble work for all these noble ])eerB, 

Which guide this state in their superior spheres. 

You holy Aarons, let your censers ne’er 
Cease burning till these men Jeliovali fear. 

Tliis curious poem is conducted with consider¬ 
able spirit. There is this allusion to the Indian 
song: 

Litera cuncta licet latet hos, modulamina quiedam 
Fistula dispanbus cnlamis facit, est ct ngrestis 
Musica vocis iis, minime jueunda, sonoris 
Obtusisque sonis oblectans pectora, sensns, 

Atque Buas aures, artis sublimis iiianos. 

And though these men no letters know, yet their 
Pan's harsher numbers we may somewhere hear; 
And Tooal odes which us affect with grief, 

Though to their minds perohanoe they give relief.* 


* The whole poem Is reprinted In the Mast. Hist Boo. 
OoUMtions, First Series, L1S6^. 


WHXIAM WOOD. 

Oheerpul William Wood was at that period a 
sojourner in the same colony. Itoturning home 
in 16218, he published in London, in 1684, the 
first i)rinted account of Massachusetts in Ifew 
Englmid's Prospect being, as its title page well 
describes it, “ a true, lively, and experimental de¬ 
scription.”* “I have laid down,” says he, “the 
nature of the country, without any partial respect 
unto it as being iiiy dwelling-place, where I have 
lived these four years, and intend, God willing, to 
return shortly again.” 

This tract is divided into two parts, the one 
treating of the situation and circunistanoos of the 
colonists; the other, of the maimers and customs 
of the native Indians. In the former, in which 
the writer notices the towns bordering tbo site of 
Boston, venturing in one or two instances as fiir 
as Agawam and Merrimack, there are some 
curious ])ootical or rhyming natural history dc- 
s(}riptions interspersed, as of the trees, wliich 
reminds us, in a degree, of tlie famous passage in 
Spenser, by who^o inspiration it was probably 
excited:— 

Trees both in hills and jdaitis, in plenty be, 

1 'he loiig-liv’d oak, and mournful cypris tree, 
Sky-b>w'ring pines, and chesnuts coated rough, 

The lasting cedar, with the walnut tough: 

The rosin-<lropping fir for masts in use, 

The boatmen seel: for oarcs light, neat, growne 
sprewHO, 

The brittle ash, the evor-tremhling ospes. 

The broad-8])read dm, whose concave harbours 
wasps, 

Tlie water-spungio alder good for nought, 

Small dderne by tli’ Indian fletehersf stuight. 

The knottie maJdeB, pallid birch, hawthorncs, 

The home-bound tree that to be cloven scorues; 
Which from the tender vine oft takes his spouse, 
Who twines embracing arms about his boughs. 
Within this Indian orchard fruits be some, 

The ruddie cherrie, and the jetty plume, 
Snake-murilicring liazell, with sweet saxaphrage, 
Whose spumes in boerc allays hot fever’s rage. 

The dyer’s shnnnich, with more trees there be, 

I That are both good to use and rare to see. 

I ITis versifying talent is also excited by the in- 
; habitants of these woods:— 

Tlie kingly lion, and the strong-arm’d bear, 

' The large limb’d mooses, with the tripping doer; 

Quill-darting popcu])iucs, and raccoons be 
. Custel’d in the hollow of an aged tree. 

Tlioro is fancy in the last picture, as there is 
in his “sea-shouldering wliale,” in the chapter 
“of fish”—^but that belongs to Spenser. The 
whole passage is curious, and is worth quoting 
for its American flavor. The epithets are felici¬ 
tous, He had evidently studied the snlyect. 

The king of waters, the sea-shouldering whale, 

The snuffing grampus, with the oily seal; 


• New England's Prospect: a tme, lively, and experimental 
description of that part of America commonly called New 
England—discovering the state of thot oountiv, both as It 
stands to our new come English planters, and to tbo old 
native inhabitants—laying down that which may both entieh 
the knowledge of the mind-travelling reader, or beaeflt tbe 
future voyager. By William Wood. London: 168B, 
t Makers of bows and arrowa-VoAneoai 
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The itonn-j;>re8aging porpus, herring-hog, 
live epeanug-shark, the catfieb, and eea-dog; 

The seale-feuo’d stargeon, ivry-mouUied halibut, 

The flouncing ealmoD, codfish, greedigut; 

Cole, haddick, hake, the thoruback, and the scate, 
Whose slimy outside makes him seld’ in date; 

The stately bass, old Neptune's fleeting post, 

That tides it but and in from sea to coast; 
Consorting herrings, and the bony shad, 

Bi^-bellied alewives, mackrels richly clad 
With rainbow colour, the frostflsh and the smelt 
As good as ever Lady Gustus felt; 

The spotted lamprous, eels, the lamperies, 

That seek fresh water brooks with Argus eyon; 
Those watery villagers, with thousands more. 

Do pass and repass near the vei-daiit shore. 

KINDS or SHXLLnBH. 

The luscious lobster, with the cr&bfish raw, 

The brinish oyster, musoel, periwig, 

And tortoise sought by the Indian’s s^uaw. 

Which to the flats dance many a winter’s jig, 

To dive for cockles, and to dig ior clams, 

Whereby her lo^sy husband’s guts she crams. 

His prose shows us little of the poetical and 
humorous traits common to many of these early 
narratives. There is a short chapter touclnng 
the Indians, which would do honor to tlie api)e- 
tizing courtesies of John Buiicle. 

or 1H1CIB Dirr, oookxkt, meal timer, and hobpitautt at 

TUXIU KXTl'LJUl. 

Having done with the most needful clothings and 
oniamental deckings; may it please you to feast your 
eyes with their best belly-timbers; wliicli I suppose 
would be but atihium to weak stomachs, ns they 
cook it, tho’ never so good of itself In winter time 
they have all manner of fowls of the water and of 
the land, and boasts of the land and water, pond 
fish, with catharres and other roots, Indian beans 
and clams. In the summer they have all manner of 
sea flsh, with all sorts of berries. For the ordering 
of their victuals, they boil or roast them, having 
large kettles which they traded for with the Frencli 
long since, and do still buy of the English us their 
need requires, before they had substantial earthen 
pots of their own making. Their spits are no otlicr 
than cloven sticks sharped at one end to thrust into 
the ground: into t}ie‘<e cloven sticks they thrust the 
flesh or fish they would have roasted, behemming a 
round fire with a dozen of spits at a time, turning 
them as they see occasion. Some of their sculle'y 
having dressed these homely cates, present it to 
their guests, disliing it up in a rude manner, placing 
it on the verdant carpet of the earth which Nature 
spreads them, without either trenchers, napkiiw, or 
knives; upon which their liuuger sauccil stomachs, 
impatient of delays fall aboard, without scnipling 
at unwashed bands, without bread, salt, or beer; 
lolling on the Turkish fashion, not ceasing till tlieir 
fbU bellies leave nothing but empty platters. They 
seldcnn or never make bread of their Indian corn, but 
seeth it whole like beans, eating three or four corns 
with a mouthful of flsh or flesh, sometimes eating 
meat first, and corns after, filling up the chinks with 
their broth. In summer, when their corn is spent, 
ioquoterquashes is their best bread, a fruit much like 
a pumpion. To say, and to speak paradoxically, 
tii^ be great eaters, and little meat men. W’hen 
they visit our English, being invited to eat, they are 
veiw moderate, whether it be to show their manners, 
•r tor dhame fac'dness, I know not, but at home they 
eat till their bellies stand south, ready to split with 
Mneis; it being their fashion to eat all at sometimes, 


and sometimes nothing at all in two or three ^*yA 
wise providence being a stranger to tlieir wiluer 
ways; They be right infidels; neither caring for 
the morrow, or providing for their own families; 
but as all are fellows at football, so they all meet 
friends at the kettle, saving their wives, wat dance 
a spaniel-like attendance at tlieir backs for their bony 
fragments. If their imperious occasions cause tliem 
to travel, the best of their victuals for their journey 
is Nocake (as they call itb which is nothing but 
Indian corn parched in tne hot ashes; the aslies 
being sifted fiom it, it is afterwards beat to powder, 
and put into a long leathern trussed at their 
backs like a knapsack, out of which they take thrice 
three spoonfuls a day dividing it into three meals. 
If it be in winter, and snow be on tlie ground, they 
can eat when thej^ please, stopjiing snow after their 
dusty victuals, which otherwise would feed them 
little better than a Tyburn halter. In summer they 
must stay till tliey meet with a spring or a brook, 
where they may hove water to prevent the imminent 
danger of choking. Witli this strange viaticum thw 
will travel four or five ilays together, with loaoa 
fitter for elephants than men. But though they can 
fare so hardly abroad, tlieir chaps must walk night 
and day, as long as they have it They keep no set 
meals, their stoi e being spent, they champ on the 
bit, till they meet with fiesh Riip]>lies, either from 
their own ernleuvors, or their wives’ industry, who 
trudge to the elam-bunks when all other means foil. 
Though they be sometimes scanted, yet are they as 
free os emperors, both to their countrymen and 
English, be he stronger or near acquaintance; count¬ 
ing it a great discourtesy not to eat of their liigh- 
conceited delicacies, and sup of their un-oatmeul’d 
broth, made thick with fishes, fowls, and beasts, 
boiled all together; some remaining raw, the rest 
con verted, by overmuch seething, to a loathed mash, 
not half so good os Irish boniiiclapper. 

GOOD NEWS FROM NEW ENGLAND. 

A curious tract, apparently written by a resident in 
tho colony, was printed in London, in 1048, bear¬ 
ing the title, Good News from New England* It 
is more than half in verso, and is a quaint picture 
of the age. The sketch of tho clergy is charac¬ 
teristic. We a few paragraphs. 

Oh I wec’l away, iiow' say the poore, our Benefactor’s 

That lild our children’s mouths with bread, look! 

yonder are they rowing. 

O woe is me, ttn(»t!»or cries, my Minister, it’s ho, 

As sure as may be, yonder ho from Pursevant doth 
flee 

With trickling tears, scarce uttering speech, another 
sobbing says, 

If our poor preacher shipped be, he’ll ne’er live half 
the w'ay. 

TIIB new ENGLAND PBEACBEBS. 

One unto reading Scriptures men persuades, 

One labour bids for food that never fades. 

One to redeem their time exhorteth all, 

One looking round for w^ary walking cfdls. 

One he persuades men buy the truth, not sell, 

One would men should in inodcrateness excelL 


* Good News from New England; with an Exact Belstton 
of tho First Planting of that Country ; a Description of tbs 
Profits accmlng by the Woik; together with a brief, bnt trne 
Discovery of tbelr Order both in Churoh and Oommonwealtb, 
and Maintenaneo allowed the painful Labourers in that Vine¬ 
yard of the Lord; with tbo Names of the several Towna, sod 
who be Preachers to them. Loudon: printed by Matthew 
Simmons, 164B; reprinted in Mass. Hist Boa Coll, Foorth 
Bcriea 119&. 
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One for renewed repentance daily striTCB, 

Oue'a for a coiiAoience clear in all men’s lives. 

One he exhorts all men God’s word to hear, 

One doth beseech to lend obedient ear. 

One he desires evil’s appearance shun, 

One with diligence would all should he done. 

One shows tiieir woe that will not God believe, 

One doth beseech God’s spirit they’ll not grieve. 
One wishes none to dce[) despair go run, 

One bids beware none to presumption come. 

One wills that all at murmuring take heed, 

One shews that strife and envy should not breed. 
One shews the hatred God to pride doth bear, 

One covetousness cries down with hellish fear. 

One to lukewftrrnnoBs wishes none do grow, 

One none ior fear forsake the truth they know. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

The renowned Captain John Smith, on returning 
home from service against the Turks, and from a 
journey in wliicli lie imd well nigh e.xhausted all 
tliat Europe conid offer of adventure, and fully 
proved the nobility of his nature, at the early 
age of tweiity-^vcn turned liis attention to the 
new world. 

In December, 1606, he sailed with otliers sent out 
by the London Company, recently formed by his 
exertions, for the Chesapeake. On the 13th of May 
the party landed at Jamestown. He returned to 
England in 1600, and in 1614 explored the Ame¬ 
rican coast from the Penobscot to Oajie Cod. lie 
again sailed in 1615, hut was taken prisoner and 
confined in France. On his release he endeavored 
to obtain further employment in American adven¬ 
ture, but without success. He died in London in 
1631, in hi.s fifty-second year. 

In tlio true Travels, Adventures, and Obser¬ 
vations of C.apt. John JSmith,'’ 1620, he gives the 
following summary of In.s American career. 

Now to conolu lo the travels and adventures of 
Captain Smith: Ilow first he planted Virgiiiin, and 
was set ashore with a hundred men in the wild woods, 
how he was taken prisoner by the savages, and by 
the King of Pamuiinky tied to a tree to ho ^hot to 
death; led up and <lown their country, to be shown 
for a wonder; fatted as he thought for a saenfice to 
their idol, before whom they conjured three days, 
with strange dances and invocations, then hi ought 
before their Emperor Powlinttan, who coniiiianded 
iiim to be slain ; how his daughter Pocahontas saved 
hiB life, returned him to .luniestown, relieved him 
and hiB famishe I company, which was but eight and 
thirty, to possess those large dominions; Iiow he 
discovered all the several nations on the rivers falling 
into the bay of Clio^peake ; how he was stung al 
most to death by the jioisonous tail of a fish called 
a stingray; how he was blown up with gunjiowder, 
and returned to linglanJ to be cured. 

Also how he brought New England to the subjec¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of Great Britain: his fights 
with the pirates, left alone among the French men- 
uf-war, and his ship ran from him: his sea-fights for 
the French against the Bpaiiiards; their hi id usage 
of him; how in France, in a little boat, he escaped 
them: was adrift all such a stormy night at sea by 
himself, when thirteen French ships were split or 
driven on shore by the isle of Rhu, the General and 
moat of his men drowned; when God, to whom be 
all honour and praise, brought him safe on shore, to 
the admiration of all who escaped; you may read 
at lawpe in his general history of Virginia, the isomer 
ialan£ and New England. 


Smith derived no p^niary advantage from his 
services in Uie colonization of Virginia or New 
England. “ In neither of these two countries,’’ 
he remarks, “ have I one foot of lan^ nor the 
very house I builded, nor the ground I digged 
witli my own hands, nor any content or satiaffiw>- 
tion at all.” 

Captain Smith was the author of several works 
relating to his adventurous life. The first is A 
true relation of such occurrences and accidents of - 
noate as hath hapned in Virginia since the first 
planting of that colony^ which is now resident in 
the south part thereof till the last return from 
thence. Written by Th. Watson^ Oent.^ one of the 
said eollony^ to a worshipful friend of his in 
England. Ixindon : 1608. This tract, of forty- 
two small quarto pages, is printed in black letter, 
and is extremely rare. A copy is in tiie library 
of the New York Historical Society—from whicn 
a reprint was made in the Southern Literary Mes¬ 
senger. In a prefat‘e signed 1. H., the statement 
tliat “some of the books wore printed under the 
name of Thomas Watson, by whose occasion I 
know not, unless it were tlio over-rashness or mis¬ 
taking of the workmen, but since having lennied 
that the said discourse was written by Captain 
Smith, &c.,”—settles the question of authorsW. 

Ill 1012, Smith puhlishod A Map of Vir- 
gmia,^ With, a description of the country^ the 
commodities.^ people.^ government a}id religion. 
Written by Captain Smith., sometime Governor 
of the country. Jt was accompanied by an 
account of “tlio proceedings of those colonies 
since their first departure from England, with the 
(h>coiirses, orations and relations of the salvages, 
and the accidents that befel them in all their jour¬ 
neys and discoveries, &c., by W. B.” 

This was followed by A Description of New 
England: or the Observations and Discoveries of 
Captain John Smith {Admirall of that Country)., 
m the North of America., in the yea/r of our Lord 
1014, with the successc of size ships that went the 
next year., 1615; and the acciaents befell him 
among the Frcndi men ofwarre: with the proofe 
of the present benefit this countrey afford: 
whither this present yeare^ 1616, eight voluntary 
ships are gone to make further trials. At Lon¬ 
don. Printed, &c.: 1616. It is rejirintcd in the 
sixth volume of the third series of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society’s Collections, and in the 
.second volume of Col. Force’s reprints of rare 
tracts relating to America, where it is accompa¬ 
nied by its succeNSor: New England's Trials. 
Declaring the successe of 80 ships employed 
thither within these eight years ; and the ben^i 
of that country by and Land. With the 
present estate of that happie plantation., begun 
bat by 60 weake men %n the yeare 1620. And 
how to build a Fleete of good Shippes to make a 
little Navie Royall. Written by Captain John 
Smithy sometime Oovemour of Virginia., and 
Admirall of New England. The second edition. 
London: 1622. Tliese two tracts Ibnn seventy 
octavo pages in Mr. Force’s reprint. The first 
edition of New England's Trials, Declaring the 
success of Ships., ifec., appeared in 1620. 

in 1626, the Cai^in issued Ins largest woi^, 
a folio, entitled The General History of Fir- 
ginia. New England, and the Summer Isles., with 
the names of the adventurers, planters and govern. 
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nori,fiwn th&ir^ntheginninff An. 1584, to this 
present 1626. With the proofings of those seve¬ 
ral colonies, and the acements that befell them in 
all their joumies and discoteries. Also the map, 
and eUseriptions of all those countryes, their com- 
modnties, people, government, customs, and religion 
yet hnown. It was prepared at the request of the 
company in London, and contains several jwrtraits 
and maps. A portion only, including tlio second 
and sixth books, is from the i>en of Smith, and in 
these he has drawn lai'gely on his previous publica¬ 
tions; the remaining four are made up from the 
relations of others. The whole, with the con¬ 
tinuation to the year 1629, 8iil)St'<|ncritly published 
by Smith, was reprinted at Kiohmond, Va., in 
1819, in two vols. 8vo. 

We extract from this work the account of the 
famous action of Pocahontas on account of its hi'^- 
torical value. The cbaj)tor from wdiicli it is talo n 
(the second of the third book), is slated to be 
“ WTitten by Thomas Studley the tirst (.'a])e Mer¬ 
chant in Virginia, Kobert Fenton, Edward Har¬ 
rington, and 1. 8.,” so that it is [)robubly from the 
pen of Smitli. 

At last they brought him to Mn'onoco moeo^ 
Avhere was Powhatan tlieir emperor. Hero more 
than two liundrotl of those grim courtiers stood 
wondering at him as he lia<l bceu a monster: till 
Powhatan and his train had ]tiit ihcMuselves in their 
greatest braveries. Before a the, upon a seat like a 
bedstead, he sat covered with a great robe, made of 
Jtarowcun skins, and all the tails hanging by. On 
either hand did sit a young woneh of 16 or 18 years, 
and along on each side of the^house, two r<»ws of 
men, and behind them as many women, with all 
their heads and shoulders painted i ed; many of 
llieir heads bedecked with the white down of birds; 
but evci’y one with something: and u great chain of 
white beads about their necks. At liis entrance be¬ 
fore the king, all the pooide gave a great shout. 
The queen of Appamatack was appointed to bring 
him water to wash his hands, and another broiiglit 
him a bunch of feathers, instead of a towel to dry 
them: having feasted him after their best barbarous 
manner they could, a long consultation was held, but 
the conclusion was, two great stones were brought 
befoi'e Powliatan ; then as many as could laiil hand 
on him, dragged him to tlieiii, iiiul thereon laiil his 
head, and being ready with their clubs to beat out 
his brains, I’ocahoiitas the King's dearest daughter, 
when no entreaty could pi evail, got his heod in her 
arms, and laid her own u})on liis to save him from 
death: whereat tlie emperor was ciuitcnted he should 
live to make him hatchets, and her bell.s, bends, ami 
copper: for they thought him as well of all occupa¬ 
tions as themselves. For the King himself will make 
his own robes, shoes, bows, aiTows, pots; plant, hunt, 
or do onytliing so well as tlie rest. 

They say he bore a pleasant show. 

But sure his lieai’t was sad, 

For who can pleasant be, and rest. 

That lives in fear and dread: 

And having life suspected, doth 
It still suspected lead. 

Ib the same year he published a work for the 
general benefit or manners and landsmen entitled 
An Accidmee, or the Pathway to Experience, 
necessary for atl young Seamen ; which was fol¬ 
lowed in 1027, by A Sea Grammar, with the 
phineJ^poeition of Smith?s Accidence for young 
Seo/men, enlarged. In liis own words it found 


good entertainment abroad.” A second edition 
appeared in 1653, and a third in 1692.* 

In 1630, aj^i^eared the True Travels, Adven¬ 
tures, and Observations of Copt. John Smith in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, from A.D. 
1598 to 1629. Together with a continuation of 
his general history of Virginia, Jbc. Folio. Lon¬ 
don: 1680. It was reprinted with his history at 
Kichmond. It also forms part of Churchill’s Col¬ 
lection of Voyages. 

In the dedicaiion to the volume he states tliat 
8ir liolxjrt CotUin, “ lliat most learned treasurer of 
antiquity, having by jierusal of my general his¬ 
tory, and others, Ibuiul that I hud likewise under¬ 
gone other as hard hazards in the other jiarts of 
the world, requested me to fix the wliole course 
of my passages in a hook by itself, whoso noljlo 
desire 1 could not but in jiart satisfy: the rather 
because they have acted my fatal tragedies uj)on 
the stage, and racked my relations at their plea- 
sure.’'t 

His last work apiiearcd in 1681, and is entitled, 
AdvertiHonents for the unexperienced Planters 
of New England^ or anywhere ; or, the Pathway 
to experience to erect a. plantation. With the 
yearely proceedings of the country in Fishing and 
Planting, since the year 1614 to the year 1680, 
and their prcHcnf estate. Also how to prevent the 
gceatent inconcenicnces, Inj their proceedings in 
Virginia, and other Plantations, by approved 
examples. With the Countries Arms, a descrip¬ 
tion of the Coast, Harbours, Habitations, Land¬ 
marks, Latitude and Longitude: with the Map, 
allowed by our Poyall King Charles—by (Japtain 
John Smith. London: rrinted, Ac. 1681. It 
occnjiies fifty-thive ])ages in the rejirint in the 
Mass. Hist. C>oll. 8d Series, \ol. 8, and contains on 
the hack of the a(ld^e^s to the reader, the poem, 

Thi‘ Sea Murke.” 

In a passage in this tract (p. 86), he refers to 
a History of the Sea on w'hieh lie was e^jgflged, 
but liis death in the same year put an end Ik) this, 

•Ooorffo B. lllllurd's Lifo ol‘Captain Bmitli, in Sparks's Ame¬ 
rican Biography, Isi ii- ft- 

t A hitnilur coiii]>lniiit of “ ibc llcontit)us valnc of stage 
poets” is inudt* in llu* “ Koistlc Dodicatorli*” to a tuicf, The New 
Life ot Virffinio. publlshfd in 1012. The Ann ilcan Tlanta- 
tions M)ou bocaau* an occasional topic of alliihiun with Middle- 
ton, Dckk«*r, and othci’s. Kobert Taylor'a play a>i' the “ Hoff 
hath loHt his i’carl,' in 1012, has a iiicutiun of the indiffcruiit 
progress of “Un* pluntalion in 'VlrglnlH.” Bhukespeore WM 
too early for the subject. The word America is mentioned 
only onct! in his plays, and that not very eouiplhuentailly, in 
Dromios comic nescilpiion of ihi- kllchMi maid. The ‘*8811 
vexed Bermoothrs” wa> thi* lu an-sl up]>rouch he made to the 
Western coiitln<‘nt. Jlud Bir I’hldp Sidney made the voyage 
to America which he eonlemjdatea, his nen would douhUeas 
hove glvrn a lliifie of p(K‘try to iUs woods and Indians. Ka- 
lelghb name Is connected with the Virginia voyages, but bu 
never landed within the pn*S(‘ut limits of the llnlied States. 
Lord Bnc<iii had the “ Piantalloiis' in view, in his Kssay bear¬ 
ing that name, and in another of Prophecies" calls attention 
to the verses of Boneca— 

Veniont annis 

Secnin serls, qiilbuB Ooeanns 
Vincula r<‘ruin laxet, et ingcus 
I’ateat Udiu.s. TIphysque novos 
Detegat ori>es; nec sit lerrls 
Ultima Thule, 

08 “a prophecie <»f tlie Discovery of Am<‘rlcn." 

Milton's flue linaifery connected with tin* fall of our first 
parents, “ their guilt and dreaded abume,” will be called to 
mind:— 

O how nnlike 

To that first naked glory ! Siieh of late 
C-oiumbns found the American, so girt 
With feather’d cincture; naked else and wild 
Auumg the trees on Isles and wm>dy shores. 
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and probably other projects of his ever active 
mind. 

Captain Smith wrote with a view to furnish 
information rather than to gain the reputation of 
an author or scholar. He coniines himself to the 
subject matter in hand, seldom digressing into 
comment or refiec;tion. His descriptions are ani¬ 
mated, and his style clear and simple. The fol¬ 
lowing verses, the only ones, with the exception 
of a few scattered lines in his History of Vir^nia, 
which can bo attributed to his ])en, show that he 
has some claim to tlie title of a poet. They 
possess a rude, simple melody, not inharmonious 
with their subject. 

TIIE SKA MARK. 

Aloof, aloof, and come uo neap, 

The datigei's do appear 
Which, if my ruiu had not been. 

You had not seci: 

I only lie upon tliis shelf 
To be a mark to all 
Which on the same may fall, 

That none rany peiish but myself 

If in our outward you be bound 
I>o not forget to siuiiid ; 

Neglect of tliat was caused of this 
To steer ainns, 

Tlie seas were ealm, the wind was fair. 

That made me so secure. 

That now 1 must endure 
All weathers, be tliey t<»ul or fair. 

The winter’s cold, the summer’s heat 

Altor intrvely beat 

Upon my bruised side.s, that rue, 

Hecuuse too true, 

That no relief can ever come; 

But why should 1 despair 
Being [iromised so fair, 

That tliere shall be a <lay of Doom. 

Tlio commendatory verses which, following the 
pnbli.shing fashion of the day, acc.oinjmny several 
of Smith’s ])roilactions, show that ho was held in 
high favor by some of tlio loading literary men 
of his day, the names of Wither and Brathwayto, 
two ])oets whose productions are still road willi 
pleasure, being found among tliosc of the contri¬ 
butors. The same feelings of respect, excited 
some of Smith’s followers to sing the jiniises of 
their groaHeader. His “ true friend and soldier, 
Ed. Robinson” thus addresses “ his wortliy Cap- 
taine, the author ”— 

Tliou that to ])a»8c the world’s foure parts dost 
deemo 

No more, than t’were i-o goe to bod, or drinke ; 

and Thos. Oarlton, who signs liimself ‘‘your true 
friend, sometimes your soldier,” gives this honora¬ 
ble testimony: 

I never knew a Warryer yet, but thee 

From wine, tobacco, aebts, dice, oaths, bo free.* 

A FEW Virginia historical publications contem¬ 
porary with Smith, written by scholars I'esideiit in 
or identified with the country, may be here men¬ 
tioned : 

Thomas Hahriot, the author of “ A Brief and 
true Report of tlio new found land of Virginia;” 


• The Wfe of Oaptaln John Smith hw been wrltton by M 
•luunB, with a genial approolatlon of bla hero. 


and better known as an olgebraist, was born at Ox¬ 
ford in 1560, where he was educated, being gra¬ 
duated in 1579. He was recommend^ in oonse- 
qiienoo of bis mathematical acquirements to Sir 
Walter Raleigh as a teacher in that science. He 
received him into his family and in 1585 sent him 
with the company under Sir Richard Granville 
to Virginia, whore he remained a twelvemonth. 
In 1688 he obtained through the introduction of 
Raleigh a pension from Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, of £120 per annum. He passed 
ninny years in Sion College, where he died in 
1621. He was tlie inventor of the improved 
method of algebraic calculation adop^ by 
Descartes six years after, who passed off the 
discovery as Lis own. Harriot’s claim was esta¬ 
blished by Dr. Wallis in Jiis History of Algebra. 
His tracts A brief and trve aeeouiit of the wow 
found hind of Virginta^ &c., was published in 
1690. A Latin edition (ipi>eared in the collection 
of De Bry in the same year, and afterwards in 
English in Hakluyt. 

Alexandek Whitaker, a son of the Rev. Dr. 
William Whitaker, Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, came to Virginia while a young man, 
and was one of the settlers of the town of Hen¬ 
rico on James river, in 1611. During the same 
year a church was built and the foundations of 
another of brick laid, wliilo the minister ‘Mni- 
]>nled a fine parsonage, with a hundred acres of 
land, culling it Rock Hall.” His letters, in which 
ho expresses his surprise that more of the English 
elerg}^ do not engage in missionary labors .similar to 
Ins own, testify to his earnestness in the cause.* 
He baptized Pocahontas, and also married her to 
Mr. Rolfe. 

In 1613 he published a work entitled Good 
Newea from Virginia^ Sent to the council and 
company of Virginia resident in England, The 
‘‘Epistle l)edicatorie” by W. Crashawe, contains 
tliia well merited culogium of the author. 

I hereby let all men know that a scholar, a gra¬ 
duate, a preacher, well born and friended in England; 
m»t in debt nor disgrace, but competently provided 
for, and liked and beloved where he lived; not in 
'w aiit, but (for a Bcliolar, and as these days be) rich 
in pos.sesHion, and more in possibility; of himself, 
wiUiout any iiorsuaiion (but God’s and his own 
heart) did voluntarily leave his warm nest; and to 
tlie woinler of his kindred and amazement of those 
who knew him, undertook this hard, but, in my 
judgment, hendcal resolution to go to Virginia, and 
iielp to bear the name of God unto the gentiles. 

A picturesque account of the country was writ¬ 
ten by William Straohey, the lirst Secretary of 
the Colony, in his two books of Historic of^ Tror 
raile into Virginia Britannia. It is dedicated 
to Lord Bacon, and bears date at least as early as 
1618.t Strachey was Hiree years in4he Colony, 
1610-12. The motto from the Psalms shows his 
religious disposition and prescience, “ This shall 
be written for tlie generation to come: and the 
people which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord,” as the narrative itself does his cureM 


♦ History of tho P. E. (’bureh la Vlrrlnla, by the Bev, F. 
L. Ilnwks. 

t It h’lsbeen recently edited from tho orisrtnal MS. In the 
Brltlnh MiiMeiiin. by R. H. M^)or, and putUslied aiftOiig the 
works of the Uakluyt Society. 
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obflenrtttion of the oosmographie and oommodi- 
ties of the oonntry, together with the manners 
and onstomes of the people.^’ 

Strachey was one of the party of officers ship¬ 
wrecked on the Bermudas in 1609. His descrip¬ 
tion o£ the storm published in Purchas^ was main¬ 
tained by Mulone to be the foundation of Shake¬ 
speare's Tempest.’*' 

HABVABD COLLEGE. 

Oh the twenty-eighth day of October, 1636, eight 
years after the first landing of the Massachusetts 
Bay colonists, under John Endicot, the General 
Court at Boston voted four hundred pounds to¬ 
wards a school or college, and the following year 
i^pointed its location at Newtown, soon changed 
to Cambridge (in gratitude to the University of 
England), under the direction of the leading men 
of the colony. In 1688, the project was deter¬ 
mined by the bequest of John Harvard, an Efiglish 
clergyman of education, who had arrived in the 
country but the year before, who left to the institu¬ 
tion a sum of money, at least equal to and probably 
two-fold the amount of the original appr<)priation, 
and a valuable library of three hundred and twenty 
volumes, including not only the heavy tomes of 
tlieology ill vogue in that age, but important 
works of classical and the tlien recent English 
literature, among which Bacon's clear-toned style 
and the amenities of Horace tempered the rigors 
of Scotus and Aquinas. Contributions flowed in. 
Tlie magistrates subscribed liberally; and a noble 
proof of the temper of the times is witnessed in 
the number of small gifts and legacies, of pieces 
of family plate, and in one instance of the bequest 
of a number of sheep. With such precious stones 
were the foundations of Harvard laid. The time, 
place, and manner need no eulogy. They speak 
for themselves. 

During its first two years it existed in a kind 
of embryo as the school of Nathaniel Eaton, 
who bears an ill character in history for his 
bad temper and short commons. In 1G40 the 
Rev. Henry Dunster, on his arrival from Eng¬ 
land, was constituted the first President. Ho 
served the college till 1054, when, having ac¬ 
quired and preached doctrines in opposition 
to infant baptism, he was compelled to resign 
his office. He had borne manfully with the 
early difficulties of the position, and received 
little in the way of gratitude. Tlirough his cx- 
odlent oriental scholarship, he had been intrusted 
with the improvement of the literal version of 
the Psalms, known as the Bay Psalm Book. The 
first printing-press in tlio colony was set up at 
Harvard, in the President's house, in 1G39. The 
first publication was the Freeman's Oath, then an 
almanack, followed by the Bay Psalm Book. 
Dunster was succeeded by Charles Ohauncy, who 
held the office till his death, which was in 1672. 
He was a man of learning, having been Professor 

Hebrew and Greek m Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and of general worth, thongli of wavering 
doctrinal consistency. He had his share in Eng¬ 
land of Laud's ecclesiastical interferences, and 
had recanted his views in opposition to kneel¬ 
ing at the communion—an act of submission 


* Mfjor'f IntrodooUoD to Virginia Britannia, vi. 


which he always regretted. He was driven to 
New England, whence he was about returning 
home to his Puritan friends, who had come into 
power, when he was arrested by tlie college 
appointment. He devoted himself to the affairs 
of tlio college, and as he suffered tlie penury of 
the position, cast his eye to the “ tdlowed diet" and 
settled stipend of similar situations in England. 
His petitions to the “honored governor" showtliat, 
notwithstanding the early gifts, the institution 
was ill provided for. Chauncy was threescore 
when he was made President; and several inte¬ 
resting anecdotes are preserved of his scholar's 
old age. He was an early riser—up at four 
o'clock in winter and summer, preached plain 
sermons to the students and townspeople, was 
laborious in duty, manfully holding that the 
student, like the commander, sliould fall at his 
post. lie has reputation as a divine and scholar, 
lie published a sermon on the Advantages of 
Schools, and a Faitliful Ministr}^, in which he 
inveighed against the practice of wearing long 
hair—the Election Scniion of 105G, a volume of 
twentj’-six sermons, on Justification, and the 
“ Antisynodalia," written against the proceed¬ 
ings of the Synod held in Boston in 1GG2. 

llis manuscripts passed into the hands of 
his step-daughter, a widow, who, marrying a 
NorthamiJton deacon—a j)ie-inan—the^'O devout 
writings were taken to line liis pastry—a fate 
which the poet Herrick not long before liad 
deprecated in hurrying elusions of a very dif¬ 
ferent character into print, in his “Lines to his 
Book:"— 

Lest rapt from hence, I sec thee lie 

Torn for tlie use of j^asterie. 

The fate of Warhurton's collection of old plays, 
hy which English literature has lo'>t so much, it 
will be recollected, was similar. Dryden, in his 
MacFlecknoo, celebrates the “ martyrs of pies." 

Cliauncy left six sons, who all graduated at 
Harvard, and became preachers. Dr. Chauncy 
of Boston, in the days of the Itcvolution, was one 
of his descendants.* 

The next Pre.-^ident was himself a graduate of 
Harvard, of the class of 1050—Leonard Hoar. 
Ho liad reversed tlio usual jirocess of the clergy 
of tho country—having gone to England and 
been settled as a preacher in Sussex. The col¬ 
lege was tliinly attended, and badly supported at 
the time of liis inauguration, lie had fallen 
upon evil days. With little profit and much 
anxiety, discijiline was badly supported, and he 
retired from tho management in less than three 
years, in 1G76. 

The first collection of books was greatly en¬ 
larged hy tlic bequest of the library of Theophihw 
Gale, wJiO died in 1677, “a philologist, a philo¬ 
sopher, and a theol()gian."t 

Urian Oakes, of Englissh birth, though a gra¬ 
duate of tlie college, was then President pro tern- 
pore for several years, acce[)ting the full appoint¬ 
ment in 1680, which he held till 1681. lie died 
suddenly in office, leaving as memorials of liis 
literature several sermons, including an Election 


* Maas. JTiat. Soo. Gull., First Series, x. 170. Allen's Llo* 
graphical Dictionary. Peirce's History of Harvard, 82. 
t Qaiucy'a Harvard, i. 11^5. 
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and an Artillery sermon, ** The Unconquerable, All- 
oonquering, and more than Conquering Christian 
Soldier;'^ an Eulogy in Latin, and an Elegy in 
Engli^ verse on the Rev. Thomas Shepard, of 
Charlestown. This was printed in 1677. The 
verse somewhat halts: 

The muses and the graces too conspired 
To set forth this rare piece to be admired. 

He breathed love and pursued peace in his day, 

As if his soul were made of harmony. 

Scarce ever more of goodness crowded lay 
In such apiece of frail mortality. 

Sure Father Wilson’s genuine son was he, 

New England’s Paul has such a Timothy.* 
***««««# 

My dearest, inmost, bosom friend is gone! 

Gone is my sweet companion, soul’s delight! 

Now in a huddling crow^X I’m all alone. 

And almost couM bid all the world good-night. 
Ble.st be my rock! God lives: oh 1 let him be 
As he is all, so all in all to me. 

In his youth Oakes published at Cambridge 
a set of astronomical calculations, with the motto, 
in allusion to his size— 

Parvum parva decent, sod inest sua gratia parvis. 

Cotton Mather puns incorrigibly upon his name, 
and pronounces tlie students “ a rendezvous of 
Jiappy Druids” under his administration. 

Mr. Oakes being now, in the quaint language 
of the same ingenious gentleman, transplaiited 
into the bettor world, ho was succeeded by John 
Rogers, a graduate of the College of 1049. 
Ho was but a short time Preside?!!-—hardly a 
year, when ho was out off suddenly, the day 
after commencement, July 2, 1084. Mather 
celebrates the sweetness of his temper, and ‘‘ his 
real piety set off witli the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, as a gem set in gold,” He was 
one of the writers of complimentary verses on 
the poems of Anne BradsUvet, in recording the 
emotions inspired by which, he proves his ch^ac- 
tor for courtesy and retineinent. 

To Venus’ shrine no altars raised are. 

Nor venom’d shafts from painted quivers fly: 

Nor wanton doves of Aphrodite’s car. 

Or fluttering there, nor here forlornly lie; 

Lorn paramours, nor chatting birds tell news, 

How sage Apollo Daphne hot pursues 
Or stately Jove himself is wont to haunt the stews. 

Nor barking Satyrs breathe, nor dreary clouds 
Exhaled from Styx, their dismal drops distil 
Within these fairy, flow’ry fields, nor shrouds 
The screeching night raven, with his shady quill. 

But lyrick strings here Orpheus nimbly hits, 

Arion on his sadled dolphin sits. 

Chanting as every humour, age and season fits. 

Here silver swans, with nightingales set spells. 
Which sweetly charm the traveller, and raise 
Earth’s earthed monarchs, from their hidden cells. 
And to appearance summons lapsed dayes; 

Their heav’nly air becalms the swelling frayes, 

• John Wilson was the first pastor of the Church In Boston, 
whose virtnes and talents are recorded by Mather In the thiiu 
book of the Maguulla. Ills oleverness at anagrammaUMing 
Is there noted by the pen of an admirer. Mather mentions the 
wit^ compliment or Nathaniel Ward “ that the anagram of 
Johh WiLaoH was, I pbxy ooju xn : yov amm hjbartxly wxl- 

OOMX,'* 


And fuiy fell of dements aBayee, 

By paying every one due tribute to his praise. 

This seem’d the «cite of all those verdant vdee, 

And purled springs, whereat the Nymphs do play: 
With lofty hills, where Poets rear their tales, 

To heavenly vaults, which heav’nly sound repay 
By echo’s sweet rebound: here laoye’s kiss, 

Circling nor songs, nor dance’s circle miss; 

But whilst those (Syrens sung, 1 sunk in sea of bliss, 

A mighty name of the old New England dis¬ 
pensation follows in the college annals. Increase 
Mather, who held the presidency from 1686 to 
1701. He had previously supplied the vacancy 
for a short time on the death of Oakes. He 
attended to his college duties without vacating 
his parish or his residence at Bo*d;on. The char¬ 
ter troubles intervened, and Mather was sent to 
England to iiiaiutaiii the rights of the colonists 
with James II. and William and Mary. While 
there, he made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Hollis, who subsequently became the distinguished 
benefactor of Harvard. He secured from the 
crown, under the new charter, the possession, to 
the college, of the grants which it nad received. 
The institution, on Iiis return, flourished under 
his rule, and received, some handsome endow¬ 
ments. In 1699, Lieutenant-Governor William 
Stoughton erected the hall bearing his name, 
which lasted till 1780, and was succeeded by a 
new building, with the same designation, in 
1806. Mather retired in 1701, with the broad 
hint of an order from the General Court, 
that the presidents of the college should reside 
at Cambridge. It is considered by President 
Qiiincy, in his History of the University, that the 
influence of the Mathers—Cotton was connected 
with the college during the absence of his father, 
though ho never became its head—was unfriendly 
to its prosperity, in seeking to establish 'a sec¬ 
tarian character. At the outset it was, in a 
measure, independent. The charters of the col¬ 
lege are silent on points of religious faith. Its 
seal boro simply the motto “Veritas,” written 
in three divisions on as many open books on 
the shield. This inscription was soon changed to 
“ In Ghristi Gloriam,” and, probably in the time 
of Mather, to “ Christo ot Ecclesi®.”* It was a 



Original Draft for a Oollego Seal. 1648. 


• Qolnoy's History, 1. 49. In reference to the dlspositloR 
of the motto, “Veritas,” partly Inscribed on the Inside and 
partly on the ontslde of two open volumes, Mr. Bobert 0. 
Winthrop gave thi^loasant explanation, in a toast at the cele¬ 
bration In 1886: “ The Founders of our University—They have 
taught us that no one human book contains the whole troth of 
any subject; and that, in order to get at the real end of any 
matter, we most be oareful to look at both sides.” 
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Hather act to inveigle the whole board of the col¬ 
lege into a onasi sanction of the witchcraft delusion, 
in ^ecirouiar inviting information touching the 
existence and agency of the invisible world.”* 
Driven from the old political assumptions by the 
new charter, the priestly party sought the con¬ 
trol of the college, and a struggle ensued between 
livid theological interests. Increase Mather bound 
the government of the institution in a close cor¬ 
poration of his own selection, under a new 
charter from the General Court, wliich was, 
however, negatived in England. Before tliis 
veto arrived, it had conferred the first degree in 
the college, of Doctor in Divinity, u])on President 
Mather in 1692. 

Tlie Rev. Samuel Willard wns for more thiin 
six years, from 1701 to 1707, vice-])resident of the 
college, an apparent compromise in the difficnilties 
of the times. He was a graduate of Harvard, Inid 
been settled as a minister at Groton, and driven 
to seek refuge in Boston fnun the devastations 
of King Philip’s war. He was a good divine of 
his day, and a useful head of the college. A story 
is told of his tact, not without humor. His son- 
in-law, the Rev. Samuel Neal, preached a sermon 
for him at liis church which was much cavilled at 
as a wretched attair; when he was re(ine8ted by 
the congregation not to admit any more from the 
same source. He borrowed the sennon, preached 
it himself, with the advantages of his capital de¬ 
livery, and the same persons were so delighted 
with it that they recineslcd a copy for publica¬ 
tion.! Ho was the author of a number of publi¬ 
cations, chiefly sermons, and a posthumous work, 
in 1726, entitled a “Body of Di\inity,” which is 
spoken of as the first folio of the kind published 
in the country. Tic wrote on Witchcraft, and 
has the credit of having resisted the popular de¬ 
lusion- on that subject. He was twice nmiried, 
and had twenty children4 He died in office, and 
was succeeded by John Leverett, wdio held the 
post till 1724. The latter has the re])iitntion of a 
practical man, faithful to his office, and a liberal- 
minded Christian. He was a grandson of Gover¬ 
nor John Leverett, of Massachusetts. 

The long array of acts of liberality to the col¬ 
lege by the Hollis family dates from this time. 
The great benefactor of tlie name was Thomas 
Hollis, a London merchant, horn in 1059, who 
died in 1731. His attention was early attracted 
to Harvard, by being appointed trustee to his un¬ 
cle’s will, cnarged with a bequest to the college. 
In 1719 he made a first shipment of g(K)d8 to 
Boston, tlie proceeds of which were paid over, 
and the first interest appropriated to the support 
of a son of Cotton Matiier, then a student. A 
second considerable donation followed. His direc¬ 
tions for the employment of the fund in 3721, 
constituted the Hollis Professorship of Divinity, 
to which, in 1727, ho added a Professorship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. At this 
time his pecuniary donations had brought to the 
college four thousand nine hundred pounds Mas¬ 
sachusetts currency. He gave and coUeoted books 
for ^e libraiy with valuable counsel, and for- 


• Qalnoy's Hlstorv of Harvard University, I 69. 
t Mfuu. Hist Coll., First Series, vliL 182, quoted by 
Pelroe. 

t Pelroc'sHist of HarvArd, p. 74; Eliot's Blog. Diet; Allen's 
Blog. Diet 


warded, from a friend, a set of Hebrew and Greek 
typ^ for printing. 

This liberality was the more praiseworthy sinw 
Hollis was a Baptist, a soot in no great favor in 
New England; but he was a man of liberal mind, 
and selected Harvard for the object of his muni- 
ficvcnt gifts, as the most independent college of the 
times.* In founding his Divinity Professorship 
he imposed no test, but required only that Bap¬ 
tists siiould not be excluded from its privileges. 
His brothers, John and Natlianiel, were also do¬ 
nors to the college. Thomas Hollis, a son of the 
last mentioned, l)ecame the lieir of his uncle, the 
first benefactor, and liberally continued his bounty. 
He conferred money, books, and philosophical ap¬ 
paratus. He survived his uncle but a few years, 
and left a son, the tljird Thomas Hollis. This 
was the famous antiquary and virtuoso, with a 
collector’s zeal for the memory of Milton and Al¬ 
gernon Sidney. A rare memorial of his tastes is 
left in tlie two illustrated quartos of Memoirs, by 
Thomas Brand Hollis (wlio also gave hooks and a 
bequest), luiblislied in 17H0, six years after his 
death. He sent some of its most valuable literary 
treasures to the Harvard library, books on reli¬ 
gious and political liberty, all of solid worth, and 
somi'times bound in a costly manner, as became 
his tastes. Jt was his humor to emjiloy various 
gilt emhloms or devi(5es to indicate the nature of 
the contents. Thus he put an owl on the hack 
of one volume, to indicate that it was replete with 
wivsdom, while he indicated the folly of another 
by the owl reversed. The goddess of liberty 
figured frequently. Many of the hooks contained 
citations from Milton, of whom he was an enthu¬ 
siastic admiriT, and occasional memoranda exhi¬ 
biting the zeal of a bibliographer.! He collected 
complete series of jiamphlets on controversies, and 
j)resented them hound. He also gave money 
freely in addition. His donations in his lifetime 





Thomtui Hollis. 

and by will amounted to nearly two thousand 


♦ Quincy's Hist of Harvard, I. 288. 

t Boverai notices of Hollis's books, with copies of his annota* 
tions, may he seen In the Monthly Anthology for 1808. In one 
of his Irarnod volumes he notes, on a loose slip of pimer, which 
has retained Its place for nearly ninety years, **T. H. has h^n 
particularly ludiistrlouB in collecting Grammars and Lexicons 
of the Oriental Boor Languages, to send to Harvard College, In 
hopes of forming by that means, assisted by the energy of the 
leadoni, always beneficent, a few pbdu sobolarB, honors to their 
country, and lights to mankind." 
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ponnds sterling. At this day, eighty years after 
his bequest of five hundred pounds to the library, 
half of the permanent income for the pnrcliase of 
books is derived from that souroe. A full-lengtli 
portrait of him, richly painted by Copley, at the 
instance of the corporation, hangs in the Gallery. 
When it was requested of liiin, he rejiliod, in 
allusion to the works of his favorite English refor¬ 
mers, which he had sent, “ the effigies which you 
desire may be seen at tliis time in your library, 
feature by fcatme.” We liave taken our en¬ 
graving from a medallion head in the Hollis 
Memoirs. 

He was the friend not only of English but of 
American liberty, being instrumental in rejuib- 
lishing the early political essays of Mayhew, Otis, 
and dohn Adams. 

Leverett was followed in the college presidency 
by Bei\jamin Wadsworth, from 1725 to 1737, a 
moderate, useful man. He published a number 
of sermons and religious essays. Edward Holyoke 
succeeded, and was president for nearly thirty- 
two y(iars, till 17(»b. Harvard pros|)ered during 
his time, though the destruction of the old Har¬ 
vard Hall by fire, in J7H4, was a serious disastt*r, 
especially as it involved the loss of the library; I 
but tlie sympathy exciUsl new acts of friendsbij). I 
On a winter’s night in .laiuiary some six thousand | 
volumes were burnt in this edifice, including the 
Oriental library becineatbed by Dr, Liglitfoot, 
and the Greek and lioman classics presented by 
Berkeley. 



Hanrard Hall, built 1682, destroyed 1761. 


Among other additions to the college useful¬ 
ness, the first endowment of si)ecial annual lec¬ 
tures was made at this iKiriod by the Hon. Paul 
Dudley, of great reputation on the Bench, who, 
in 1761, founded, by becpiest, the course bearing 
his name. Four are delivered in siujcession, one 
each year, on Natural and Revealed Religion, the 
Church of Rome, and the Validity of Presbyterian 
Ordination. The first of these was delivered by 
President Holyoke, who had a rare disinclination 
among the New England clergy to appear in jjrint, 
and his discourse was not published. He lived 
in the discharge of his office to the age of eighty, 


in a vigorous old age. He was amiable, generous, 
and unostontatious."* 

FTETAB ET OBATDLATIO. 

During the Presidency of Holyoke the College 
gained distinguished honor by the publication, in 
1761, of the Pietaa et Gratufatio.^ This was an 
elegiac and complimentary volume, printed with 
much elegjmce in quarto, celebrating tlie death 
of George II. in the previous year, and the glo¬ 
rious accession of George III., not forgetting 
Epithalamia on the nuptials with the Princess 
Charlotte. A proposal was set up in the oollege 
chapel inviting competition on these themes from 
undergraduates, or those who had taken a degrecr 
witJiiii seven years, for six guineti prizes to bo 
given for the best Latin oration, Latin poem in 
hexameters, Latin elegy in hexameters and pen¬ 
tameters, Latin ode, English poem in long verse, 
and English ode.J These conditions were not 
all preserved in the prei)aratioii of the volume. 
Master Lovell, in its se(;<nid ode, ascribes the first 
idea to Governor Bernard, who had then just 
entered on his office, wliich is coiifirmod by a reso¬ 
lution of the college corporation at the beginning 
of the next year, providing for a pre««oiitation copy 
to his new Majesty, who does not apj)ear to liavo 
made any specitd acknowledgment of it. Presi¬ 
dent Holyoke sent a copy to Thomas Hollis the 
anti<inarian. ‘‘ An attcmj)t,” ho says, in his letter, 
“of several young gentlemen Jiere with ns, and 
educated in this college, to show their pious 
sorrow on account of the death of oiir late glo¬ 
rious king, tlioir attachmont to his royal house, 
the joy they liave in the accession of his present 
majesty to the British tlirone, and in the prospect 
they have of tlio happiness of Britain from the 
Royal Progeny wliieh they hope for from his alli¬ 
ance with the illustrious house of Mechlenburg.”§ 
Tlio volume tlms originated may compare, both 
in taste tuid scholarship, with similar effusions of 
the old world. Though rather a trial of skill than 
an appeal of si>bor truthfulness, the neces.sary pa¬ 
negyric is Uunjjerod by tlie good advice to the new 
King in the prefatory prose address, ascribed to 
lliitchinsoii or Bernard, which, if liis Miyesty had 
followed in its spirit, separation from the colonies 
might have lieen longer delayed. The inevitable 
condition of sucli a w'ork us the Pietas is eulogy; 

♦ TCOward Autjiirtufl Holyoko, tho centenorlan and celebrat¬ 
ed jihyslciun, of Sulom, Mass., was tho »on of President Holy¬ 
oke, by his second znarriuffe. He was born August 16, 172^ 
and became a (^radnnto of Harvard of 1746. For ntmrly eighty 
years he was a prnctitiouor at Balom, dviu:; there in 1^. Ho 
was a man of characlor and probity fn ids profession, and a 
reinarkablo example of the rctontlon of the powers of life. 
At the luo of eiguly his desire for knowledge was active as 
over. kept up his familiarity witli the classics, and 
the prestige of his parentage and oollogo life, in liberal studies 
and acqnaintanco with curious things, in and out of his profes¬ 
sion. He was well versed in sciontiflo studies, and his cose 
may be added to the long list of natural philosophers who have 
reached uxtroine ago. lie retained hU.fucuIUcs to the last. 
It had always been his habit to record his observations, and 
various voluminous diaries from his pen are in existence. 
After be c(»mplcted bis hundredth year, It Is stated that 
commenced a manuscript in which he proposed to minute 
down some of the ciiangos in tho manners, dress, dwelfings, 
and employments of the inhabitants of Salem.”—Wiliiams's Am. 
Med. Blog ; Knapp's Am. Blog. 

t Pietas et Qratulatio Collegli Oantabrigionsis apnd Novaa- 
gloB. Bostonl-Masaachusettensinm. TyplsJ. Green dfej. Bos- 
sell. 1761. 4to. pp. 106. 

1 Prom a manuscript copy of the “ Proposal,” in the copy of 
the Pikfui sf Oratuiaiio In the library of Harvard GoU^gOi 

% September 26,1762, Hollis's Memoirs, 4 to lOt 
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80 the departing gnest is sped and the coming 
weloomed, in tiie most rapturous figments of 
poetry. George 11. is elevated to his apotheosis 
in the skies, in the long echoing wave of the exult¬ 
ing hexameter, while the ebbing flood of feeling 
at so mourntul an exaltation is couched in the 
subdued expression of the sinking pentameter.* 
All nature is called upon to mourn and weep, and 
again to rejoice; all hearts to bleed, and again to 
live, as one royal monarch ascends the skies and 
another the throne. As this production really 
possesses considerable merit, as it brings together 
the names of several writers wortliy of comme¬ 
moration, and as the work is altogetlier unique in 
the history of American literature, it may be well 
to notice its separate articles with such testimony 
as we can bring together on the question of their 
authorship. 

By the kindness of Mr. Ticknor, tlie historian 
of Spanish Literature, we have before us his copy 
of the Pietas which once belonged to Professor 
Winthrop, with a manuscript letter from the anti¬ 
quarian Thaddeus Mason Ilarris, wlio was libra¬ 
rian at Harvard from 1791 to 1793, which fur¬ 
nishes authorities named in Professor SewalPs copy 
presented to the writer; also a manuscript list of 
authors on the authority of Dr. Eliot. In the 
Monthly Anthology for June, 1809, we have a 
carefully prepared list, in an article written by 
A. H. Everett, and in the No. for July some sug- 

g «tions for its emendation, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
eane, of Portland, the only surviving contributor, 
and from aiiotlier person, not known to us, who 
dates his note, July 13, 1809. 

There are thirty-one papers in all, exclusive of 
the introductory address to the King. The first 
is the Adhortatio Propsidis^ a polished Latin ode, 
the ostensible composition of President Holyoke, 
who was then about seventy. It does credit to 
his taste and scholarHhip.t It closes with a refer¬ 
ence to the hopes of the future American song. 

Sic forsan et vos vestraque munera 
Blando benignus lumiiic viderit, 

Miratus igiiotos camoBnas 

{Sole sub Hesperio calentcs. 

The second and twenty-fifth belong to John Lo¬ 
vell, to whom have also l)een ascribed by Deane 
the twenty-sixth and seventh, with tlie still further 
authority of Lovell’s name at the end of these 
articles, in Winthrop’s own copy. 

Ijovell was a graduate of Harvard, and was 
master of the Boston Latin school for forty years 
ftx)m 1784 to 1776 (succeeding to the afterwards 
famous Jeremiah Gridley, a great lawyer in his 
prime, and an elegant writer in his newspaper, 
the Reliearsal^X in his younger days, in 1731), 
when he became a loyalist refugee, and went with 
the British troops to Halifax, where he soon after 

• Coleiidm has most happily, In his translation of Bchlllefs 
couplet, **described and exemplified" the OvldUn Elegiac 
metro. 

In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column; 

In the pentameter aye Ihlllng In melody back, 
t The writer la the Monthly Anthology for June, 1809, sug- 
that he was assisted in it by Master Lovell. It has also 
Men ascribed to Bernard. 

X The Behoaraal was a weekly paper in Boston, on a half 
sheet ibllo, published from 1781-86, when It was merged In the 
Boston Swn4n(f Pott. In Gfridley's hands It was written In 
rsAher an ornamental style. Thomas's Hist of Print IL 228. 
Maas. Hist 6o& ColL, Plrat Series, v. 21& 


died, in 1778. Though a rigid teacher, Lovell is said 
to have been an agreeable companion; and though 
a tory, he educated man^ of the wiiig leaders. 
He delivered the first published address in Faneuil 
Hall, a funeral oration on its founder in 1742. In 
tlie close of this he uttered the memorable sen¬ 
tence, “ May this hall be ever sacred to the inte¬ 
rests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, of honor, of 
liberty. May no private views nor party broils 
ever enter these walls.” 

Lovell’s Latin ode (ii.) to Governor Bernard is 
forcible and elegant, and its concluding simile of 
tlie tom branch in Virgil’s descent to Hades, as 
applied to the royal succession, happy. 

Sic sacra scevas dona ProserpiniB 
Dimittit arbor, alter et emicat 
Ramus rcfiilgens, ac aviio 

ISilva iterum renovatur auro. 

His second composition (xxv.) is an Epithala- 
mium in English lieroics, (le.sci’i])tive of theeinbar- 
Ciilion of CJiarlotto on the Elbe. Rocks, sands, 
winds, and Neptune arc invoked to give safe con¬ 
duct to the marriage party; and Neptune responds 
in the most cordial manner. 

XXVI. and xxvii. are, the one in Latin, tlie other 
in Englisli, commemorations of the astronomical 
incident of the year, the transit of Venus, which 
had just been observed by Professor Winthrop, of 
tlie College at St. John’s. 

xxvn. 

While Ilallcy views the hoavens with curious eyes, 
And jiotes the changes in the stormy skies,— 

What constellations ’bode descending rains, 

Swell the proud streams, and fertilize the plains; 
W’hat call the zephyrs forth, with favouring breeze, 
To waft Britannia’s fleets o’er subject seas; 

In different orbits how the planets run, 

Reflecting rays they borrow from tlie sun:— 
Sudden a dittcrent prospect (‘harms his sight,— 
Venus encircled in the source of light! 

Wonders to come his ravished thoughts unfold. 

And thus the Heaven-instructed bard foretold: 
W'hat glorious scenes, to ages j)a8t unknown, 

Shall in one summer’s rolling moiitlis be shown. 
Auspicious omens yon bright regions wear; 

E\eut8 respoiisive in the earth ajqiear. 

A golden Fhoebus decks the rising morn,— 

Such, glorious George 1 thy ymithful brows adorn ; 
Nor sparkles Venus on the ethereal plain, 

Brighter than Charlotte ’midst the virgin train. 

The illiistriouB pair conjoined in nuptial ties, 
Britannia shines a rival to the skies! 

Seven of the compositions are given to Stephen 
Sewall, wliom Harris lias called “ the most 
accomplished classical scholar of his day which 
our college or country could boast.”These 
papers are the iii., in Latin hexameters; v., an 
English ode; xii., a l^tin elegiac?; Xiv., an 
elegant Latin sapphic ode, exulting over the pros 
pecits of the royal grandson, and prematurely 
rejoicing in the peaceful reign: 

Ipse Bocratum tibi Jank ! templum 
Clauserit; ramos olese virentis 
Marte jactatis populis daturus 

Corde benigno. 


*MaTinRcrlpt letter to Prof. George Tloknor, Dorchester, 
April, 1828. 
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Ifino quies ovhi ; Btudiit juTamen; 

Gaudium muaia; tbidami puellis; 

Omnibus passim hino oriatur amplo 
Copia cornu. 

Praia pubescunt grembus superba; 

Ouncta Bubrident redimita sertis. 

Num rogas unde iueo f Regit his Geoboub 
Alter kt idem. 

XV. and xvi. are a Greek ele^ and sapphic. 
xxni. is a Latin sapphic ode addressed to the 
new sovereign, elegant and spirited, setting all 
the powers of nature ringing in with gr^t joy 
and hilarity the coming of the new soverei^i. 

Bewail was born at York, in the district of 
Maine, in 1734, atid was brought up as a joiner, 
his industry in which calling gave him the moans 
of entering Harvard at the age of twenty-four. 
He was Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, in which he was a proficient, at Harvard, 
from 1765 to 1785. His lectures were models of 
English composition. Ho published a Hebrew 
Grammar in 1763; a Latin oration on the death 
of President Holyoke; an oration on the death 
of Professor Winthro[); Scripture Account of the 
Schekinah, 1774; History of the Destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrali, 1776; a translation of the 
first book of Young’s Night Thoughts into Latin 
verse, and Carmina Saera.'*' In the college library 
is a “ Syri»ao and Chaldee Grammar and Diction¬ 
ary” in MS., prepared by him for publication; also 
a “Treiitise on Greek Prosody,” and part of a 
Greek and English Lexi(ion.+ He died in 1804, 
in his soventy-lirst year. 

John Lowell, of Newbury, on the testimony of 
the Anthology and Dr. Eliot, was the author of 
No. VII., a not very remarkable eulogy of the 
two sovereigns in English heroics, Lowell had 
been graduated the year before, and was about 
to lay the foundation of those legal attainments 
which made him a constitutional authority in his 
own State, and Judge of the Federal Court in 
Massachusetts, under the appointment of Wq^h- 
ington. 

VIII., IX., and xvii., are ascribed, in Sewall’s 
copy, and by Deane, to the elder Bowdoin. The 
first two are Latin epigrams; the last is an Eng¬ 
lish iambic in the good round measure of tlio 
author, whom we shall meet again in his moral 
poem on the E(;onomy of Life. Bowdoin was 


* The Night Thoughts were published in s small 18mo. of 
91 pages, in 1780. Suote Cogitata, Auotoro, Anglioe Sorlpta, 
Vounsj D.D., que Lingua Latii Donavit Amerioa. Carolop- 
nidi: Ty^s Allen & Cushing, Massochusetteusium. The motto 
Is from Virgil—Sunt lachrymas rorum, et montom mortalia 
tangunt. The dedication is to John Hancock, President of 
Congress—Nomen prn se forre gostit It thus renders Young's 
famous opening lines:— 

Bomnus, oui fessos refleit mitissimus artusl 
Iste, homines veluti, qua res fortuna secundat, 
Prompte adit; at miseros torve fUgit ore minooi: 
Piwoeps a luotu proporat pernieibus alls, 

Atque ooulis, lachryma vaeuls, oousldlt amloe. 

The Carmina Baora quae Latino Oneceque Oondldlt America 
waa published in a neat small quarto form of eight jmes, 
Wlgorniss, Massaohnsettensla, typls Isaias Thomas, 17w. It 
gives versions of the S8d snd IMth Psalms, the first nine 
verses of the 4th chapter of the Bong of Solomon, and a Greek 
Ode on the Day of tae Last Judgment The Cimtloles com- 
meoee:— 

En vennsta os, oara mlbl, en venusta ea, 

Orlnlbns snbsunt ooull oolnmbas: 

Sant tni ciines, velat agmen orrans 
Monte caprinom. 

t MB. list of SowalPs writings by T. M. HairfaL 
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at this time a graduate of some sixteen years’ 
standing. 

Samuel Deane, who wrote the English ode x., 
as appears by his own authority, was a Bachelor 
of Arts of the year before. He was of the class 
of 1760 of the college, its Librarian and Promus,— 
a species of steward. He became noted as the 
minister of Portland, Maine. He died in 1814, 
having published au Election Sermon and the 
New England Fcmtier or Georgical Dictionary. 

XI., one of the longest English poems, was 
written by Benjamin Church, of whom we say 
something elsewhere; and iv., in English rhyme, 
may also be given to him, on the authority of a 
marked copy in the Harvard Library. 

XIII. and xxviii., English odes, belong to Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, then in his established pulpit 
reputation, having left college eighteen years 
before. 

XVIII., XIX., XX., XXXI., on the Anthology 
authority, may be set down to Governor Francis 
Bernard, who may have been the writer also of 
VI., a Latin elegiac. President Quincy assigns 
five contributions to Bernard. The first two are 
brief Greek and Latin epitaphs, of which the 
third is an English translation. Thirty-one is the 
Epilogue, a Latin sapphic ode, prophetic of the 
future glories of the American muso. It is not 
often that the world gets so good an ode from a 
Governor, but Bernard had kept up his old Oxford 
education, and liad a decided taste in literature, 
knowing Shakspeare, it is said, by heart.* 

ZXXL 

XPII.OOUB. 

Isis et Camus placide fluentes, 

Qua Dovem fastos celebrant sorores, 

Deferunt vatum pretiosa Heoi 

Dona Britanno. 

Audit hiBc Flumen, prope Bostonensci 
Quod Novanglorvm studiis dicatos 
Abluit sedes, eudcmque sperat 

Muncra ferro. 

Obstat huic Phoebus, chorus omnis obsti'-S 
Virginum; frustra ofiiciosa pensum 
Teutat insuetum indocilis ferire 

Plectra juventu l 

Attamen, si quid studium placendi, 

Si valent quidquam Pietas Fidesque 
Civica, omnino rudis baud peribit 
Gratia Musm. 

Quin erit tempus, cupidi augurantur 
Yana ni vates, sua cum Novanglis 
Grandius quoddam meliusque carmen 
Chorda sonabit: 

Dum regit mundum oociduum BRiTAinnJS, 

Et Buas artes, sua jura terris 
Dat novis, nullis cohibenda metis 

Regna oapesseiiB; 

Dum Deus pendens agitationes 
Gentium, fluzo moderatur orbi, 

PasBUB humanum genus hie perire. 

Hie renovarl 

XXI., xxn., are Latin sapphics of which the 
author is unknown; nor has any name been 
assigned to the spirited Latin epithalaminm 
XXIV., worthy to have been penned by Lovell 
or Bewail. 


* AUen's Blographloal DIotionsry. 
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mx. of tihe Pi6tM et Gratulatio^ in English 
blank verse, is assigned by the Anthology Hsts to 
Thomas Oliver, who had graduated eight years 
before, and who was then living in retirement, to 
be disturbed afterwards by his lieutenant-gover¬ 
norship and loyalist flight to England. Peter 
Oliver, to whom this has also been ascribed, had 
graduated thirty-one years before, and was then 
a Judge of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. 

The English poem xxx. may have been written 
by Bowdoin. 

We have now enumerated each item of this 
meritorious production, which is well worthy of 
learned and antiquarian annotation at the hands 
of some competent son of Old Harvard. The wri¬ 
ters were nearly all alumni of the college, and 
though not all fresh from its halls at the date of 
this composition, the fact that they were scho¬ 
lars, whose taste and literature had boon thus far 
preserved, is the more creditable to both parties, 
when we consider how soon such accomplish¬ 
ments generally fade amidst tlie active liffairs of 
the world. 

Samuel Locke was the successor of Holyoke for 
more than three years, when lie resigned the office. 
lie made no particular mark in liis college govern¬ 
ment. He is said to have been a man of talents, 
wanting knowledge of the world, which the situa¬ 
tion in those revolutionary days demanded. 

From 1774 to 1780 tlie chair was occupied by 
Samuel Langdon, whose ardent Whig politics, 
while the ])ui)lio was pleased, hardly compensat¬ 
ed for his lack of judgment. He retired to the 
duties of a country parish. 

Joseph Willard was elected in 1781, and con¬ 
tinued till his death, in 1804. “Having been 
called to the President’s chair in the midst of 
tlio revolutionary war, whiui thi^ general tone 
of morals was weak, and the s])irit of discipline 
cnerv'ated, he sustained the authority of his sta¬ 
tion Avith consummate steadfastness and ])nidence. 
He found the seminary omburrassed, he left it 
free and prosperous.”* 

Samuel Webber, before his presidency, from 
1806 to 1810, had been Professor of Mathematics 
in the college. He had hex;n a fanner’s hoy, and 
had entered the university at tw’enty. He pub¬ 
lished a work on Mathematics in two volumes 
octavo, which was much used in the early part 
of the centuiT. He was succeeded in the go¬ 
vernment of the college by Jolm Thornton Kirk¬ 
land, who held the office from 1810 to 1828, 
and whose honored memory is fresh in the 
hearts of the present generation. All of these 
Presidents, from the commeneement to the time 
of Quincy, were clergymen or preachers, as 
they have always been graduates of the college 
from the days of President Hoar. From Kirk¬ 
land, in 1829, the office passed to Josiah Quincy, 
who held it till 1846; when he w'ns succeeded 
by Edward Everett, 1846-19; and Jared Sparks 
from that year till 1863, wlien the present in¬ 
cumbent, tfames Walker, was called from his 
chair of Moral Philosophy. His reputation as 
a thinker and preacher was established by 
his pulpit career at Obarlesto^vn, and the dis¬ 
charge of ^e duties of his professorship; and 


* Qolnoy's Hiat ii. 988. 


though fastidious in avoiding publicadi^ by his 
occasional discourses and articles in the Chrutian 
Examiner^ during his editorship of the Journal 
with the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, ne has published, 
as a college text-book, an edition of Reid “On 
the Intelk'otual Powers,” with notes, also an 
edition of Dugald Stewart’s “ Pliilosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers,” and has delivered a 
course of Low^ell lectures on “The Philosophy 
of Religion.” 

Having brought the lino of Presidents to tlio 
present day, we may now notice a few incidental 
points coniuicted with the history of the college. 

In 1814 a Professorship of Greek Literature 
was founded by Samuel Eliot, a merchant of Bos¬ 
ton, who liberally appropriated twenty thousand 
dollars for the pur|)ose. The gift was anonyraons, 
and the jirofessorsliij) did not bear his name till his 
death in 1820. Edward Everett was the first in¬ 
cumbent; and 0. 0. Felton, since 1834, has done 
much t-o make the title known. In Astronomy and 
Mathematics, Benjamin Peirce, since 1842; Dr. 
Gray, the successor of Nutt all in Natural History, 
in 1842; and Louis Agassiz, in Zoology and Geo- 
logy, since 1847, have extended the reputation of 
the college among men of science throughout the 
world. 

An important addition has been made to the 
higher educational fiieilitics of Cambridge in the 
foundation, by the lion. Abbott Lawrence, of the 
Scientific School hearing his name. Its faculty 
consists of the president and ton professors; the 
most imjiortant chairs, those of (diemistry, geo¬ 
logy, and engineering, are at present occupied 
by liorsford, Agassiz, and Enstis. Students are 
not admitted under the age of eighteen. An at¬ 
tendance of at least one year on one or more of 
the courses of lectures, and n satisfactory exami¬ 
nation on the studies pursued, entitle the student 
to the degree of Bachelor in Science cxiin lovde. 
To attain the highest grade, mmmd cum laude^ a 
more rigorous examination, exceeding in tho¬ 
roughness, it is said by those wlio have been sub¬ 
jected to it, the celebrated examinations at West 
Jkiiiit, must he jiassed. A Museum of Natural 
History, under the supervision of tJie professors, 
has been commenced on a scale commensurate 
with the extended instructions of the school. 

The Institution, besides the eminent.professors 
whom we have mentioned, enumerates amongst its 
graduates and officers, the nuines of the Wiggles- 
worths, the Wares, Woods, Channing, Buckmin¬ 
ster, Norton, Palfrey, Noyes, Francis, in theo¬ 
logy and Pacrc‘d literature; Edward Everett, 
Popkiu,* and Felton, in classic literature; Ticknor, 
Follen, and I.iongfellow, in the languages of con¬ 
tinental Europe; Winthroj), Webber, Bowditch, 
Haflford, Farrar, Peck, Cogswell, Nuttall, Harris, 
Wyman, in the departments of mathematics, na¬ 
tural hi.story, and philosophy; Isaac Parker, Par¬ 
sons, Btearns, Story, Ashnjun, Greenlea^ Whea¬ 
ton, William Kent, and Joel Parker, in the school 
of jurisprudence; and the best talent of tlie time 
and re^on in medicine and anatomy. Other 


* A Memorial of tho Key. John Rnolling Popkln was edited 
by ProfoBBor Felton, In 1852. He was a man of a diy humor 
and of BterlinK character. His lectures on classical sn^ects, of 
which Beyerai are publlshod. show him to have been a good 
scholar and a polished msu of his times. 
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names of reputation are to be found in the list 
of tutors, wnile the “ bibhothecarii” have noblv 
illustrated their calling, from early Stoddard, 
Sewall, and Gookin, including Mather Byles and 
the Librarian of tlie Astor Library, Dr. Cogswell, 
to the present occupant, Dr. Harris, and the 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Sibley, tliaii whom the 
office never had a more accommodating or active 
incumbent.* 

The early college usages, the mode of living, 
the respect to professors, interior rules and regu¬ 
lations, tlie coretnonial on state occasions, offer 
many curious sulyects of iinpiiry. In 101)3, the 
Corporation passed an ordinanc.j against the use 
by the students in their rooms of “ plum cake,” 
whicli probal)ly became contraband from its ac¬ 
cessories. The Saturnalia of Commencement time 
were celebralod. In the “ Collection of Poems 
by Several Hands,” })ublislied in Boston in 1744, 
to which Jiylcs contributed, there is a pleasant 
description in verse of the humors of ('omrnence- 
nient at Cambridge, recounting the adventures of 
rural beaux and belles crossing the river, the fine j 
show made by tlio ladies of the town at their i 
windows, e<iualle(l only by the j)roceWon of stu- | 
dents. The church is filled, while the youth, full | 
of learning, declaim and debate, and having | 
received their degree from “the awful chief,” I 
])r()Ceed “the savV}* honors of the feast..” The ! 
fields about, in the meantime, are turned into • 
a fair, full of wrestlers, iiiountol)an]v'', and ginger- i 
bread. | 

In 1771 was published “ Brief Remarks on the j 
Satirical Drollery at Camliridge last Cknumeiice- | 
mont Day, with .special r(‘lbren<;e to the cliaraeter j 
of Stephen the Preacher, which raised sucli ex¬ 
travagant mirth,” by A. (h'oswell, V.D.M. in 
Boston. The reverend divine seems to have been ' 
greatly disturbed at tlie hilarity (ui the occasion, 1 
created by some of the jicnbrnKinces, “ which ; 
made the house of God to outdo the playhouses ; 
for vain laughter and clapping.” Crosweirs 
pamphlet drew out a reply, in “A IcttiT to the 
liev. Andrew Croswell, h}^ Simon the Tanner.” 

In the old Mas^achusetts Magazine for 1780, 
there is a (piaint paper addressed “ To Students 
of Colleg<‘.s and Universities,” eulogistic of the 
beauty anti opportunities of college lialK and 
usages. 

The Fair day at Cambridge was kept up till 
'within quite a recent poi-itnl. To this day the 
hanks of Bo-'ton are closed on the holiday of 
OommencoiiKTit, and the Governor goes out in 
state to the exercises, escorted by city troGjis. 

The second centennial anniversary of the col¬ 
lege foundation was celebrated in September, 
1836, with groat eclat. A pavilion was erected 
on the college grounds, where the alumni assem¬ 
bled, answering to the roll-call of graduates. An 
old man of eighty-six, of the class of 1774, was 
the first to answer. The Address was delivered 
by President Quincy. Odes were recited, speeches 
were made by Everett, Story, and other magnates 
of the institution. Everett presided, and Robert 
0. Winthrop, a direct descendant of the first 


• Hto Hifftory of tho Town of Union, In Maine, is a mono- 
iK^hof local history, written with fidelity and spirit: one <»f 
the beat of a class of oomposlUons of InesUm^le interest to 
our Americnn hlstorloal literature. 


governor of Hie colony, one of the earliest sup¬ 
porters of the college, was the marshal of the day. 
The college buildings were illuminated in the 
evening. 

Gore Hall, the library building, completed in * 
1841, is named in honor of Christopher Grore, who 
had been Governor of the State, and United 
States Commissioner to England under the Jay 
treaty, who left the college a bequest amounting 
to nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Tlie 
several libraries connected with the University 
contain about one Imndred thousand volumes. 
Among the specialities, besides the Hollis, the 
Palmer, and other donations, are the Ebeling 
collection of American books, purchased and 
presented by Israel Thorndike in 1818, the Ame¬ 
rican historical library of Warden, fonner Con¬ 
sul at Paris, ymrcha^cd at a cost of more than 
five thou'^and dollars, and jireseiited to the col¬ 
lege by Samuel Atkins Eliot, in 1823, a collec¬ 
tion further enriched by the application of the 
Prescott bequest in 1846.* The library has also 
its collection of portraits and statuary. 

Gore Hall is t>f granite, of the general design 
of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 
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The Picture Gallery, in the room extending 
through the entire lower story of Harvard Hall, 
contains more than forty portraits of benefactors 
of the institution, and of other eminent individu¬ 
als. Nearly all are works of merit, being the 
productions of Copley, Smart, Trumbull, New¬ 
ton, Smibert, and Frotliingham, with other more 
recent painters. 

In the literary associations of Harvard, the Plii 
Beta Kappa Society should not be forgotten. It 
was introduced at Ilarvanl from the original 
charter, at William and Mary College, in Vir¬ 
ginia, about the year 1778. It was a secret 
society, 'with its grip for personal communication, 
and its cypher for correspondence, though con¬ 
fined to purely litoraiy objects. For some time 
the literary exercises usual with college clubs 
were kept up by the students, though they have 
been intennitted for the last twenty or thirty 
years. Meetings of undergraduates are held only 
to elect members from the next class; md the 
entire action of the society at Cambridge is 


• Jewett's SmitbsonlMi InstltnUon Library Report, 9SL 
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imited to an oration and poem, and the onter- 
ainment of a dinner, in whioh it alternates with 
he Association of the Alumni, so that each has 
ts exercises every second ^ar. Edward Everett 
ifas for several jpears its President at Harvard, 
[ts literary exerc^s have been distinguished by 
nany brilliant productions. Joseph Bartlett pro> 
ntounced his poem on “ Physiognomy” in 1799; 
Everett’s poem, on “ American Poets,” was deli- 
v-ered in 1812; Bryant’s “ Ages ” in 1821 ; 
Sprague’s ** Curiosity ” in 1829; Dr. Ilohnes’s 
“Metrical Essay on Poetry” in 18^6. 

In the religious opinions of its conductors, and 
its plan of education, Harvard has faithfully re¬ 
presented the times, during the long period 
through which it has passed. A glance at its cata¬ 
logue will show its early proficiency in the studies 
connected with sacred literature and natural phi¬ 
losophy. Though always producing good scholars, 
its i^Iished Belles Lettres training has been com¬ 
paratively of recent growth. When the first 
catalogue of the library was printed in 1723, it 
contained not a single production of Dryden, the 
literary magnate of its period; of the accomplished 
statesman and essayist, Sir 'William Temple, of 
Shaftesbury, Addison, Pope, or Swift.”* It ha«<, 
to the present day, largely supplied the cultiva¬ 
tion of Massachusetts, and for a long time, 
from its commencement, the whole of New Eng¬ 
land, famishing the distinguished men of tlie 
State and its professions. Its now professorships 
of the Classics, of Rhetoric, of the Modem Lan¬ 
guages, of Law, of Science, mark the progress of 
tile world in now ideas. Though for the most 
part ostensibly founded with conservative reli¬ 
gious views, our colleges have not been generally 
very rimd guardians of opinion. Their course 
has rather been determined by influences from 
without Established in old Puritan times, Har¬ 
vard has suffered, of course, a disintegration 
of the staunch orthodoxy of its old Ohauncys 
and Mathers. About the bemnning of the cen¬ 
tury, it passed over virtually into its present 
Umtarianism, though the ofiicers of instruction 
and government are of nearly all denominations. 

This nari’ative might be pursued at groat length, 
following out the details of bequests and legacies, 
the dates of college buildings, the foundation of 
adiolarships and professorships through long 
series of incninbents more or less eminent. Pre¬ 
sident Quincy, who is not a difluse writer, jjos 
not extended the subject beyond the interest or 
sympathies of his intelligent reader, in his two 
large octavo volumes. For the ininutiaa of ad¬ 
ministration, and other points of value in the his¬ 
tory of education and opinion in America, we 
may refer to his work—^to the faithful but not so 
extensive chronicle of Beiyamin Peirce, the libra¬ 
rian of the University, who closes his account with 
the presidency of Holyoke, to the sketch of the 
history of the Oolite by Samuel A. Eliot, and 
to the judicious History of Cambridge by Abiel 
Holmes. 

THS BAY PSALM BOOK. 

Thb first book of consequence printed in the 
country was what is called Tm Bay Psalm 

* Peine'* Biitoiy of Hemrd Uolv. 109. 


Booh, “About the year 1689,” says Cotton Ma¬ 
ther, in the Magnalia, “ tiio new English Reform¬ 
ers resolving upon a new translation [of the 
Psalms], the chief divines in the country took each 
of them a portion to be translated; among whom 
were Mr. Welde and Mr. Eliot of Roxbury, and 
Mr. Mather of Dorchester. The Psalms thus 
turn’d into Metre were printed at Cambridge, in 
the year 1640.”* 

The Rev. Thomas Welde was the first minister 
of Roxbury, where lie was the associate of Eliot, 
the Apostle to the Indians. Ho returned to 
England with Hugh Peters, and became the 
author of two tracts in vindication of the purity 
of tiie New England worship. Mr. Richard Ma¬ 
ther was tlie father of Cotton, who goes on to 
add—“ These, like the rest, were of so different a 
genius for their poetry, that Mr. Shepard of Cam¬ 
bridge, on the occasion, addressed tiiem to this 
purpose. 

You Roxbury Poets, keep •clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us a very good rhyme. 

And you of Dorchester your verses lengthen, 

And with the text’s own word you will them 
strengthen. 

The design was to obtain a closer adlierenoe to 
the sense tlian the versions of Aiiiswortli,! whioh 
they chiefly employed, and of StcTnhold and Hojv 
kins offered. Tlio preface to tlic now hook set 
this forth distinctly as a motive of the collection, 

because every good minister hath not a gift of 
spiritual poetry to compose extemporary psalmcs as 
he hath of prayer. 

• * Ncitlier let any think, that for the metre 
sake we have taken liberty or poetical licence to 
depart from the true and proper sense of David*! 
words in the Hebrew verses, noc; but it hath been 
one part of our religious care and faithful endeavour, 
to keepe close to the original text. 

• * If, therefore, the versos are not always to 
smooth and elegant as some may desire or expect; 
let them consider that God’s altar needs not our 
polishings, E-Jt. 20: for we have respected rather a 
plain translation, than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase, and so have 
attended conscience rather than elegance, fidelity 
rather than poctiy, in translating the Hebrew words 
into English language, and David’s poetry into Eng¬ 
lish metre, that so we may sing in Sion the Loras 
songs of praise according to his own will; until he 
take us from hence, and wipe away all our tears, and 
bid us enter into our master’s joy to sing eternal 
Hallelujahs. 

As specimons of this version we may give the 
following, not remarkable for grace or melody, 
however distinguished for fidelity. 


* Mvoalla, 111. 100. We take the title from the ooiw In the 
Maas. Hist Boc. Library, which, from an ent^ on a fly-leat was 
one of the books belon^na to **the New England Library,** 
began to be collected hy^omas Prince, upon his entering 
Harvard College July d, 1708. The Whole Book of PsaU^ 
(kithftilly translated into English metre. Whoreunto Is pre¬ 
fixed a aisoourae deolarlng not only the lawfulness, but also the 
necessity of the beavemy ordinance of Binjdng Bciipturo 
Psalms in the Churches of God. Imprinted lAO. 

t Henry Ainsworth waa a native of BnglanA a leader of the 
Brownlsta, and a man of eminent learning. He retired, on the 
banishment of the sect, to Holland, where he publlsned bis 
**Book of Psalms** in Amsterdam in 1618. The Purltana 
brought It with them to Plymouth. Stemhold and Hopklns'a 
version of a portion of tbe Psalms was made In England as 
early as 1049. 
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6. I in my streights, calM on the Lord, 
and to my God ory’d: he did heare 
from his temple my voyce, my crye, 
before him came, unto hia eare. 

7. Then th’ earth shooke and quak’t and moun¬ 

tain es 

roots moov’d, and were stir’d at liU ire. 

a Up from his nostrils went a smoak, 
and from his mouth devouring fire: 

By it the coales iukindled were. 

9. Likewise the heavens he downe-bowM, 
and he descended, and there was 
under his feet a gloomy cloud. 

10. And he on cherub rode, and flew; 
yea he flew on the wings of wiude. 

11. His secret place hee darknes made 
his covert that hi™ round confinde, 

Dai'k watore, and thick clouds of skic^x 

PBALKK 12S. 

A Song of degre^tt, 

1. Blessed is every one 
that doth Jehovah feare; 
that walks his wayes along. 

2. For thou shalt eate with cheero 

thy hands labour: 
blest shalt tliou bee, 
it well with thee 

shall be therefore. 

а. Thy wife like fruitful vine 
shall be by thine house side; 
the children that be thine 
like olive plants abide 

about thy board. 

4. Behold thus blest 
tliat man doth rest, 

that feares the Lord. 

б. Jehovah shall thee blosse 
from Sion, and shall see 
Jerusalem's goodness 

all thy lifo’.s days that bf‘«». 

fl. And shall view well 
thy children then 
with their children, 
peace on Isr’elL 

In a second edition of the work in 1647, were 
added a few spiritual songs. This is a specimen 
of the latter from the ^^Soiig of Deborah and 
Barak.” 

Joel the Eenite, Hebor’s wife 
*bove women ble-it shall be, 

Above the women in the tent 
a blessed one is aha 
lie water ask’d, she gave him milk : 

in lordly dish she fetch’d 
Him butter forth: unto the noil 
aho forth her left hand stretched : 

Her right hand to the woi kman’s maul 
and Sisera hammered: 

She pierced and struck his temples through, 
and then out off his head. 

He at her feet bow’d, fell, lay down, 
he at her feet bow’d where 
He fell: whereas he bowed down 
he fell diatroyed there. 

VOL, I .—^ 


A little more art,” says Hather, was found to 
be necessary to be employed upon this version, 
and it was committed for revision to the President 
of Harvard, the Rev. Henry Dunster, who was 
assisted in the task by Richard Lyon, an oriental 
scholar, who came over to the colony as the tutor 
to the son of Sir Henry Mildmay. The versifica¬ 
tion improved somewhat under their hands. 

Previously to the publication of this edition, to 
assist it with the people, came forth the Rev. John 
Cotton’s treatise, “Singing of Psalms a Gospel 
ordinance,” urging the duty of singing aloud in 
spiritual meetings, the propriety of using the 
examples in Scripture, and the whole congrega¬ 
tion joining in the duty; and meeting the objec¬ 
tions to the necessary deviation from the plain 
text of the Bible. The circumstance that Popish 
churches used chants of David’s prose helped him 
along in the last particular. The diflionlties to be 
met show a curious state of religious feeling. 
That the use of the Psalms of David in religious 
worship, should be vindicated^ in preference to 
dependence upon the special spiritual inspirations 
of this kind on the occasion, such as the state of 
Now England literature at that time afforded, is 
something notable in the Puritan history. Another 
scruple it seems was in permitting women to take 
part in public psalmody by an ingenious textual 
argument which ran this way. By a passage in 
Corinthians it is forbidden to a woman to speak 
in the church—“how then shall they sing?” 
Much loss, according to Timothy, are they to pro¬ 
phesy in the Church—and singing of Psalms is a 
kind of i)ro[)hosying. Then the question was 
raised whether “ carnal men and pagans” should 
sing with Christians and Church-members. Such 
was the illiberal casuistry which Cotton was re¬ 
quired to meet. He handled it on its own 
grounds with breadth and candor, in the spirit 
of a scholar and a Christian. “ Though spiritual 
gifts,” he wrote, “ are necessary to make melody 
to the Lord in singing; yet spiritual gifts are 
neither the only, nor chief ground of singing; but 
the chief ground thereof is the moral duty lying 
upon all men by the commandment of Gfod: 
any be merry to siny Pmlms, As in Prayers, 
though spiritual gifts bo requisite to make it ac¬ 
ceptable, yet the duty of prayer lieth upon all 
men by that commandment which forbiddeth 
atheism: it is the fool that saith in hie heart 
there is no God: of whom it is said they call not 
upon the Lord, which also may serve for a juat 
ai’gument and proof of the point.” 

The Bay Psalm B(M)k was now adopted and 
was almost exclusively used in the New England 
Churches. It passed through at least twenty- 
seven editions by 1760. 

The first American edition of Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s version was published at Cambridge in 
1693. 

Cotton Mather,in 1718,pnblished a new literal 
version of the Psalms—“ The Psalterium Ameri- 
oanum,” of which a notice will be found in the 
account of that author. The Rev. Thomas Prince, 
the antiquarian, revised the Bay Psalm Book 
with care. It was published in 1768 and intro¬ 
duced into the Old South Church, of which he 
had been pastor, in October of that year, the 
Sunday after his death. 

Dr. Watts’s Hymns were first published In 
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in 1707, and his Psaims in 1719. He 
sent ^peoiineDs (»f them the year before to Ootton 
Itather, who expressed his approval. The Hymns 
were first published in America by Dr. Franklin 
in 1741, and the Psfdms in the same year, in Bos¬ 
ton. They did not come into general use till after 
the Revolution. 

Tate and Brady’s version of the Psalms, pub¬ 
lished in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century, was not re])riiited in America till 1741. 
It tbrnished tlie material for the collection in use 
by tlio Protestant Episcopal Glmroh. 

In 1762, the Rev. John Barnard, pastor at Mar¬ 
blehead for fifty-four years, who lived in great 
estimation for his high cliaractcr to tlie age of 
eighty-eight, published a new version of the 
Psalx^ based on the old Bay Psalm Book.* 


KATIIANIEL WAKD. 



Tub most quaint and far-fetched in vigorous ex¬ 
pression of the early political and religious tracts 
generated in New England, is that piece of pedan¬ 
tic growling at toleration, and pungent advice to 
British Royalty, inclosing a satire on tlie fashiona¬ 
ble ladies of the day, the production of Nathaniel 
Wardj Pastor of the Church at Ipswich, which 
is entitled the Simple Gohler of Agawam A This 
was written in America in 1646, when the author 
was seventy-five. It has a home thrust or two 
at the af&irs and mannei'S of the colony, showing 
where it was written, but is mainly levelled at 
the condition of England. The style is for the 
most part very affected, “ a Babylonish Dialect 
fill! of the coinage of new words,— 

Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on— 

passing, however, into very direct nervous Eng¬ 
lish in the appeal to the l^ng, then at war with 
his subjects. 

Theemore de la Guard, the name assumed by 
the author, addresses his remarks to his native 
country.” Ward was bom in England in 1670, 
at Haverhill, in Suffolk. His fatlier Samuel, tlie 
^^paiufhl minister” of that place, had four sons 
in the Church, of whom, according to Dr. Fuller 
in his “ Worthies,” people used to say that all of 
them put together would not make up his abili- 


•A of Maalo In Now England, by George Hood. 

Boston: 1844 Much interesting matter bas Men colTeoted by 
]Ar. Hood, wbo gives specimens of the writers. Moore's En- 
^olopsdia of Miislo and Psalmody. 

tToe Simple Coblerof Aggawam in America, willing tobelp 
’mend his native country, lamentably tattered, both in the 
njmHeather and sole, with nil the honest stitches be can 
wee. And as willing never to be paid for his work, by old 
BqgUeh wonted pay. 

It Is his trade to pateh all the year long, gratis, 
mierefhre 1 pray, Gentlemen, keep your purses. 

By Tbeodoie de la Guard. Jn rebw arduU oc tmvi ape, 
JbrHmima guaque ooneilia PtMsaima tunt. Olo. In English, 

When bootee and shoes are tome up to the lefts, 

Ooblers must thrust their awls up to the hefts. 

This is no time to feare ApeUtm gramm: 

Ne BiUor qutdem ttUra orepidam, 

London: Printed by J. D. A B. L ibr Stephen Bowtell, at the 
sifiie of the BlUe in f^*s Head Alley, 1647. 


ties. Fuller has also preserved his Latin Epi¬ 
taph: 

Quo si quis scivit soitins, 

Aut si quis docuit dootius; 

At rarus vixit sanctius, 

Et uullus tunuit fortius: 

and thus translated it:— 

Grant somo of knowledge greater store, 

More learned some iu teaching; 

Yet few ill life did lighten more, 

None thundered more in preaching. 

In the library of the Mass. Historical Societv 
there is an old London quarto of the seventeenth 
century, entitled A Warning Piece to all Drunk¬ 
ards and Health Drinkers,” whicli contains a “col¬ 
lection of somo part of a Sermon long since 
preached” by Mr. Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, en¬ 
titled, A Wo to Drunhirds. “He lived,” con¬ 
tinues tiiis old writer, “in the days of famous King 
James, and was like righteous Lot, whose soul was 
vexed with the wicked conversation of the So¬ 
domites. He published divers other good sermons. 
His text was in Proverbs xxiii. 29, 82. To 
whom is woef to whom is sorrow f to whom is 
strife f Li the end it will bite like a serpent^ and 
sting like a cockatrice. He begins thus: 

“Seer, art thou al^o drunk or asleep? or hath a 
spirit of slumber put out thine eyes? Up to thy 
watch-tower, whut deseriest thou? Ah, Lord 1 
what end or number is tliere of the vani¬ 
ties which mine eyes are weary of beholding? 
But what seest thou? J see men walking like the 
tops of trees shaken with tlie wind, like masts of 
ships reeling on the tempestuous seas: drunkenness, 
I mean, that hateful niglit bird; which was wont 
to wait for the twilight, to seek nooks and corners, 
to avoid the howling and wonderment of boys and 
girls; now ns if it were some eaglet, to dare the 
sun-light, to fly abroad at high noon in every street, 
in open markets and fairs, without fear or shame. 
* * * Go to tlion now ye Drunkards, listen, not 
what T or any ordinary hedge-priest (as you style 
us) but that most wise and experienced royal 
preacher hath to sny unto you. * ♦You promise 
yourself mirth, pleasure and jollity iu your cups; 
but for one drop of your mad mirtli, be sure of gal¬ 
lons and tons of woe, gull, wormwood and bitter¬ 
ness, here and hereafter. Other sinners shall taste 
of the cup, but you shall drink off the dregs of 
God’s wrath and displeasurei * ♦ You pretend 

you drink healths ana for health ; but to whom are 
all kind of diseases, infirmities, defonnities, pearled 
faces, palsies, dropsies, houdaches. if not to drunk¬ 
ards.’ 

His son Nathaniel was educated at Cambridge, 
was bred a lawyer, travelled on the Continent with 
some merchants in Prussia and Denmark, becom¬ 
ing acquainted with the learned tlieologue Pa- 
resus at Heidelberg, and influenced by his au¬ 
thority, devoted himself to divinity. Returning 
to England he took orders and procured a parish 
in Hertfordshire. He had some connexion with 
the Massachusetts Company in 1629, got into 
difficulty as a nonconformist in 1681, was si¬ 
lenced as a preacher and came to America in the 
summer of 163^, where he was set up as pastor 
of the church at Ipswich, formerly the Indian 
town of Agawam. Ho haa John Norton, on his 
arrival from England the next year, as his asso¬ 
ciate. He soon after resigned this situation, and 
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appears to hare been olerioal and poUtioal assistant 
in general to the country. His legal training 
enabled him to prepare a draft of laws, called 
for by the people of the province, which was 
more constitutional than the theocratical propo¬ 
sitions of John Cotton. His suggestions were 
mostly included in the code entitled “Body of 
Liberties,” of which he was the author. It was 
the first code of laws established in Now Eng¬ 
land, being adopted in 1041. It is not to be 
confounded with the “Abstract of Laws” pre¬ 
pared by Cotton. Many of its provisions and 
omissions are sagacious, and its statutes are 
tersely worded. A manuscript copy of the 
“ Liberties ” was some time since discovered by 
Mr. Frariois C. Gray, of Boston, who has pub¬ 
lished the work in the Mass. Hist. Society Col¬ 
lections, accompanied by a judicious review of 
the early legislation.* Ward’s Code exhibits, 
he says, “throughout the haiid of the practical 
lawyer, familiar with the principles and securities 
of English liberty; and though it retains some 
strong traces of the times, is in the main far in 
advance of them, and in several respects in 
advance of the Ctnnmon Law of England at 
this day.” Ward returned to England, where, 
shortly after his arrival in 1647, lie imblished 
The Sitn 2 )l 6 Gobler^ which he liad written iu 
America. He obtained an English parish the 
next year, at Shcntield in Essex, where he died in 
1663. Fuller celebrates his repiitiition for wit in 
England, as one who, “ following the counsel of 
the poet, 

Ridentfm dicore verum, 

Quie vetat ? 

What doth forbid but one may smile, 

And also tell the truth the while ? 

hath, in a jesting way, in some of his books, 
delivered much smart truth of the present times.’ f 
Cotton Mather, in tlie Magualia^ has written the 
life of his son who settled at Haverhill, on the 
Merrimack, and has given a few lines to the 
father’s memory as “ the author of many compo¬ 
sures full of wit and sense; among which, that 
entituled Tfts Simple Cobler (which demonstrated 
him to bo a subtle statesman), was most consi¬ 
dered;” and in his Remarkables of his father. 
Increase Mather, he alludes to Ward’s hundred 
witty speeches, with an anecdote of the inscrip¬ 
tion over his mantelpiece, the four words en¬ 
graved Sobrie^ Jwtte^ Pie^ L(ete. 

While looking over the notices of Ward which 
remain, and which are not so many as could be 
wished, it lias been our good fortune to hold in 
our hands the copy of The Simple Cobler which 
belonged to Robert Southey, who, as is weU 
known, was a diligent reader and warm appreoia- 
tor of the American Colonial history and records. 
It is marked throughout with his i>eculiar pencil- 
lings on the margin, of the following among other 
line passages: “ the least truth of God’s kingdom, 
doth in ite place uphold the whole kingdom of 
his Truths; take away the least verimlum out of 
the world and it iinworlds all potentially, and may 


• Bemftrks on the Eorly Laws of Maasachasetts Bay, with 
tho Code adopted in 1641, and called tho Body of Liberties, 
now first presented by F. 0. Gray, LL.D., dm. Msas. Hist 
Soe. OolL, Third Series,vlli. 191. 
t Feller's Worthles.^^ 1800, lU. 187. 


unravel the whole texture actually, if it be not 
conserved by an arm of extraordinary power”— 
a sentence which has a very Coleridg^ look. 
Again, an illustration worthy of Milton: “ Non 
eeneecit teritas. No man ever saw a gray hair 
on the head or beard of any Truth, vmnklo or 
morphew on its face: the bed of Truth is green 
all the year long.” This is very tersely expressed; 
“ It is a most toilsome task to run the wild goose 
chase after a well-breath’d opinionist: they delight 
in vitilitigation: it is an itch, that loves a life to 
bo scrub’d; they desire not satisfaction, but satis- 
diction, whereof themselves must be judges.” In 
those more earnest thoughts he rises beyond his 
word-catching; but one portion of his book is 
very amusing in this way, that directed! against 
tho fashionable ladies of the time. The Cobler 
professes to be a solitary widower of twelve 
years’ standing, on tho look-out for a mate, Jind 
thinking of going to Enghmd for tho purpose— 
“but,” says he, “when i consider how women 
have tripe-wifed tliemsolves with their cladments, 
1 have no heart to the voyage, lost their nauseous 
shapes, and the sea, should work too sorely upon 
my stomach. 1 speak sadly ; methinks it should 
break the hearts of Englishmen to see so many 
goixlly English-women imprisoned in French 
cages, peering out of their hood-holes for some 
men of mercy to help them with a little wit, and 
nobody relieves them.” He tells us there are 
“about five or six” specimens of the kind in tho 
colony: “if I sec any of them aceidentally, I 
cannot cleanse my fancy of them for a monlh 
after.” On this matter tho Cobler thus delines 
his position;—“ It is known more than enough, 
that I am neither niggard nor cynic, to the due 
bravery of tho true gentry: if any man mislikes 
a bully mong drosock more than I, let him take 
her for his labour: 1 honour tho wouian that can 
honour herself with her attire: a good text 
always deserves a fair margent: I am not much 
offended if I see a trim, far trimmer tlian she 
tliat wears it: in a word, whatever Christianity 
or civility will allow, I ctm afford with I^ondon 
measure: but when I hear a nugiperous gentle- 
dame in(piire what dress the Queen is in this 
week: wJiat tho nudiustertian fashion of the 
court, I mean the very newest; with egg to bo 
in it in all haste, wdiatever it be; I look at her as 
the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quar¬ 
ter of a cypher, the epitome of nothing, fitter to 
bo kiokt, if she wore of a kiokable substance, than 
either honour’d or humour’d.” 

Like most of the Puritans, Ward was a bit 
of a poet, a cultivator of that crabbed muse 
who frowned so often on such votaries. But 
Ward was too sensitive a w\t not to have suspi¬ 
cion of his own verses, and says modestly and 
truly enough of his attempts:—“ I can impute it 
to nothing, but to the fiatuousness of our diet: 
they are but sudden raptures, soon up, soon down,” 
Hero are some lines for King Charles’s considera¬ 
tion which he appends to his book, and calls 
“driving in half a dozen plain honest country 
hobnails, such as the Martyrs wore wont to 
wear.” 

There, lives cannot be good. 

There, faith cannot be sure, 

Where truth cannot be quiet, 

Nor ordinances pure. 
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No Idng oon king it right, 

Nor rightly sway hiti rod; 

Who tmly loves not Ohrist, 

And truly fears not God. 

He cannot rule a land, 

As lands should ruled been. 

That lets himself be rul’d 
By a ruling Roman Queen. 

No earthlv man can be 
True BUDject to this state; 

Who makes the Pope his Christ, 

An heretique his mate. 

There peace 'will go to 'war, 

And silence make a noise: 

Where upper things will not 
With nether equipoise. 

The upper world shall rule, 

While stars 'will run their race : ' 

The nether world obey, I 

While people keep their place.* I 

To whicli we may add his 

PSaVATOBT Lunos TO THE POEMS OF ANKE BRADSTBKUT. 

Mercury show’d Apollo, Bartas book, 

Minerva this, and wish’d him well to look, 

And tell uprightly, which did which excel: 

He view’d and view’d, and vow’d he could not tell. 
'Diey bid him liemispliere his mouldy iio.se, 

With’s crack’d leering glasses, for it would pose 
The best brains be had in’s old pudding-pan. 

Sex weigh’d, which best, the woman or the man ? , 

He peered, and por’d, and glai*’d, and said for wore, | 
I’m even os wise now, as I was before. 

They both ’gan laugh, and said, it was no mar’l. I 
The auth’ress was a right Du Bartas girl. ; 

Good sooth, quoth the old Don, tell me ye so, 

I muse whither at length these girls will go. 

It half revives my chill frost-bitten blood, 

To see a woman once do ought that’s good; 

And chode by Chaucer’s boots and Homer’s furs, 

Let men look to’t, lest womeu wear tlie spurs. 

Ward was also tho author of a humorous sati- ; 
rical address in 1648, to the London tradesmen 
turned preachers, entitled Mercurius Anti-mechar 
nuyuSy or the Simple Cohler'e Boy^\ in which ho 
devotes twelve chapters of punning and exhorta¬ 
tion to the Confectioner; the Smith; the Bight 
and Left Shoe-Maker; the Needless Tailor from 
his working (im)posture; the Saddler; the Por¬ 
ter; the Labyrinthian Box-maker; the All-be¬ 
smearing Soap-boiler or the sleepy Sopor; the 
Both-handed Glover; the White-hand^ Meal- 
man ; the Chioken-man; and the Button-maker. 
He extracts from each tho quaint analogies and 
provocations of his jiarticular calling, running 
riot in a profusion of puns and moralities, en¬ 
grafted by nis strong vigorous sense on his devo¬ 
tional ardor, study of the times, and collegiate 


* The Simple Oaibler^ in the old editions, is s scarce book. 
The old Boston reprint bears date 1713. It has been lately 
repnblkAed by Monroe & Go. in 1848, with an introduotory 
notice by Dam PnlailiBr. There ia an article on Ward in tlio 
Monthly Anthology for May, 1809, from the pen of Dr. J. G. 
Oomw^L 

T Meroniins Antl-mechanions, or the Simple Gobler'e Boy. 
With his Lap-ftill of Gaveata (or Take heeds). Documents, Ad- 
vartisemente and PrcsmoDluona, to all his honest fellow- 
tradeamen-PreseheTS, but more espeolully a dozen of them, in 
or about the City of l<ondon. By Theodore de la Ouardon. 
London: Printed for John Wslkei^ at tbs Sign of the Starre 
in Plpes-head Alley. 164a 


dassioalities. The Oobleris boy proves bimsdf m 
efficient at patching and mending souls as bis sire. 
His pulpit-confectioner he warns against that 
doctrine of indulgence,'^ reminding him that 
we must not spe^ things tooth-some but whole¬ 
some." “ Coloquintida," says he, “ must psher 
in ambrosia. Children would never eat so much 
raw and forbidden fruit (to venniculate their in- 
trals) if they could but remember that ever since 
Adam’s time poitia fame mala. If sugar-plums 
lead the van, scouring pills will challenge the rear. 
Too much diet-bread will bring a man to a diet 
drink; maok-roones will make room for (no good) 
luxury. Marmalade may marre my Lady, me it 
shall not. March pane shall not bo my arch- 
bane." IIo then utters a meditation “ that spice 
when it is bruised and small (being beat and heat), 
it sends up a sweet savour into the nostrils of the 
smiter: so a gracious man, the more his God 
bruises and beats him by afflictions, the more 
small he is broken in himself, tho more fragrant 
and ravishing odours he sends up to heaven. 
The more the Lord brayes, tlio more he prayes.” 
IIo reminds the Smith not to have too many irons 
in the Are, and that it is easier to make Ins anvil 
groan tlian the hearts of his hearers, A seared 
conscionc*', he says, “ is like tho smith’s dog that 
hath been so addicted to sloop under tho verj^ 
anvil that no noise will convince him to on 
awakening." The Cobler’s boy is of course at 
homewitli tho sh(x?-maker, whom he warns “not 
to go beyond his last by seeking to bo one of tlic 
first." The tailor’s disposition, lio says, “ must be 
not more cross than his legs or shears." From 
the iM>rter ])ursuing his trudging vocation abroad 
he draws this quaint conclusion, “that he walks 
abroad all day, but the evening brings him home: 
many a prodigal roames abroad all tho day of 
prosperity; but the night of adversity brings him 
home to God. Therefore 1 shut up with an ad¬ 
miring question thus,—^AVhat a strange owl-oyod 
creature is man, who (for tho most part) finds the 
way home best in tlie dark." The box-maker 
naturally recalls to so ingenious a witted person 
the pulj)it: “ but perhaps tliou nccountest a pulpit 
a box, and I’ll toll thcc a brief story to that effect. 
A little child being at a sermon and observing the 
minister very vehement in his words and bodily 
gesture, cried out, ‘ Mother, why don’t tho jjooplo 
let the man out of the box?’ Then I entreat 
thee behave thyself well in preaching, lest men 
say truly this is Jtick in a box I" Ills Chicken- 
man is to learn “that many men woodcock-like 
live by their long bills." So be puns on through 
over fifty pages of typograi>hical eccentricities in 
small quarto. He was a contemporary of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, the admirable wit and Church 
historian, who we have seen appreciated him, 
and has much in common with his genius, though 
tho one was suffering 'with the ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment, which the other was bent upon de* 
stroying. 


JOHN GOTTON.-JOHN NORTON. 

John Cotton, “the great Cotton," whose general 
amiability, piety, political influence, and pastoral 
fidelity are memorable in the New Englimd 
Churches, was bom at Derby, in England, in 1585. 
He was an eminent student, and a Mow ^ 0am- 
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bridge, where he became a Puritan, and was after¬ 
wards minister in Linoolnsliire for twenty years, 
bearing a high reputation for his person^ worth 
and his theological acumen, till a citation before 
Laud's Eoclesiosticnl Court induced him to escape 
prosecution in America, where he landed in 1638, 
and was established the same year in the ministry 
of the Boston Church, which he hold nineteen years, 
till his death in 1652. He was an ardent admirer 
of church and state authority according to the 
tlieocrntic Mosaic dispensation of the Jews. In 
1636, Cotton was appointed by the General Court 
to prepare u scheme of laws for tlic government 
of the colony. Ho perfbnned the task, but his 
work was not accepted, the “ Bo<ly of Liberties,” 
by Ward, being preferred in its stead. Cotton's 
“Abstract of the Laws of New England as they 
are now established,”* was printed in London, in 
1641, a b(K)k wliich has passed incorrectly for the 
code in actual operation in New England. Heres}", 
by these proposed laws, Avas punishable with death. 
Ssripture authorities wito freely quoted, as, for 
sending out warrants for calling of the General 
Court, Josh. xxiv. 1. 

The ingenuity of Cotton Avas considerably taxed 
in his coMiroveray Avitli Roger Williams, in his 
attempts to reconcile the authority of the ciA'il 
power with rights of conscience. Williams had 
charged him Avith “holding a bloody teiieiit of 
I>ersecution;” Avhen (k)tton entitled his reply 
The Bloody Tenent washed and made white in the 
Blood of the Lamh,^ to which Willitims rejoined. 
The controversy was conducited with much polemi¬ 
cal acuteness on both sides. 

In 1642, ho published a tract on Set Forms of 
Prayer^X from which we may present a charac¬ 
teristic passage: 

In enso II distressed soul do m«fit with a prayer 
penned by u godly and well-experienced Christian, 
and do find his own case pithily and amply deci- 
hored and anatomized therein, we dciiy not but his 
eort and affections may go along with it, and say 


This Is reprinted In Mass, lllst Soc. ColJ., First Series, v. 
178, and soqncf. In 1655, lifUir CotUm’s dt*ath, this was iiub- 
llshed in London In a coniploto form by William Aspinwali, ns 
**ooiloctod and diausted into tbr ensuing method by that godly 
mvo and Judicioas divine Mr. John Cotton of Boston In 
New England, in his lifetime, and presented to the General 
Court or Massachusetts.” Boo F. C. Gray s review of the 
matter. Mass. Hist. Boc. Coll., Third Beries, viii. 192, 8. 

t The Bloody Tonent, washt^d and made white in the Blood 
of the Lamb: being discussed and discharged of blood-guiUl- 
uess by Just dofenoo. Wherein the great questions of this 
present time are handled, viz. How farre liberty of oou.scienoe 
ought to be given to those that truly fear God? And how farre 
restrained to turbulent and pestilent persons, that not only 
rose the foundation of ffodllnesA but alsturb the Civil Peace 
where they live? Also bow farre the magistrate may proceed 
in the duties of the first Table ? And that a11 magistrates ought 
to study the word and will of God, that th(‘y may frame their 
ffovernraent according to It Discussed as they are ollodged 
ftom various BoHptures, out of the Old and Now Testaments. 
Wherein also the praotloe erf Piiiioes is debated, together with 
the judgment of ancient and late writers of most precious 
esteem. Whoreunto is added a Benly to Mr. Williams' An¬ 
swer to Mr. Cotton's Letter. By John Cotton, Batchelor In 
Diving, and Teacher of the Church of Christ at Boston, lu 
New Sn^and. London: Printed by Matthew Bymmnns, for 
Hannah Allen, at the Crowne lu Pope's-Hoad Alloy, 16J7. 4to. 
Pp. 195,144. ^ 

X From a modest snd clear Answer to Mr. Ball's Discourse 
of Bet Forms of Prayer, set forth in a most seasonable time, 
when this kingdom is now In oonsnltation abont matters of 
that nature, and so many godly long after the resolution in 
that mitnt Written by the Reverend and learned John Cot¬ 
ton, B.D., and Teacher of the Church of Christ at Boston, In 
New England. London; Printed by R. O. and G.D., for Henry 
Overton, in Pope's Head Alley. iM9L 4ta pp. 51. 


Amen to it, and thus far may find it a lawful help 
to him; but if you set apart such a prajyer to sup¬ 
port him as a crutch in his prayers (m without 
which he cannot walk straight and upright in that 
dutyk or if he tliat penned that prayer, or others 
that nave read it, do enjoin it upon him, and forbid 
him to pray (and especially witn others), unless he 
use that form, this, instead of a crutch, Avill prove a 
cudgell, to break the bones of the spirit in prayer, 
and force him to halt in worshipping God after the 
precepts of men; as it hath been said before, so it 
maybe again remembered here; a roan may help 
his spirit in meditation of his mortaUty, by behold¬ 
ing a dead man’s scalp cast in his way, by Gods 
providence; but if he fihonld set apart n death's 
lead, or take it up as enjoined to him by others, 
never to meditate or confer with others about his 
mortality, and estate of another life, but in the sight 
and use of the death's head, such a soul shall find 
but a dead heart, and a dead devotion from such a 
means of mortification; if some forms of prayer, 
especially such as gave occasion to this dispute, do 
now seem to be as bread to the hungry, Ave say no 
more but this: then hungry souls will never be 
stai-ved, that never want store of such like bread os 
this is. 

Cotton’s Keys of the kingdom of Heanen wnd 
Power thereof exhibits his system of church go- 
vernmont.* He published numerous discourses 
and religious treatises of a practical and expository 
cliaracbT, from a catechism to sermons on tlie 
Kovelatioiis, beside his controversial religious and 
jiolitical writings. The titles of some of these 
writings are in the quaint stylo of the times, as his 
Milk for Babes^ a Catechism, and his Meat for 
Strong Men^ wliioh was an exposition of civil 
government in a plaututioii founded witli religious 
motives. 

^ Cof6o7l, 

Like most of the old New England divines, 
ho could on occasion turn his hand to verse. 
A specimen of this kind has been preserved in 
Secretary Morton’s “ New England’s Memorial.” 

OK MT REVmSKP AVP DRAB BROTHER, IfR. THOMAB HOOKER, 
UlTB PASTOR OF THE OnUBOU AT UABTPOBD OK OOKKRCTIOUT. 

To see tliree thingd was holy Austin's wish, 

Rome in her flower, Christ Je^iis in the flesh, 

And Paul i* the Pulpit: lately men might see, 

Two first, and more, in Hooker's ministry. 

Zion in beauty, is a fairer sight, 

Than Romo in flower, with all her glory dight: 

Yet Zion’s beauty did most clearly shine 
In Hooker’s rule and doctrine; both divine. 

Christ in tlie spirit is more than Christ in flesh. 

Our souls to quicken, and our states to bless 
Yet Christ in spirit brake forth mip;htily, 

In faithful Hooker's searching ministry. 

Paul in the pulpit. Hooker could not reach. 

Yet did he Christ in spirit so lively preach 
That living hearers thought he did inherit 
A double portion of Pam’s lively spirit 

• The Keys of the Kingdom of He»ven and Power UmtsoC 
sooording to the word of God, by that Learned and Judioions 
Divine, Mr. John Cotton, Teacher of die Church at Byton, In 
New England, tending to reconcile some present dlrorenees . 
abont disclpllno, was pnbli«hed in London in 1644 with a pre¬ 
liminary oddresa to the Reader, by Thomas O^win and 
Philip l^e, members of the Westminster Assembly. It WH 
reprinted by Tappan A Dennet, Boston, 1648. 
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Prudent in rule, in nrgament quiek, full; 

Fenrent in praver, in preaching powerful; 

That well md learned Ames record bear, 

The like to him he never wout to hear. 

Twae of Geneva’s worthies said, with wonder, 
nhose worthies three) Farell was wout to thunder; 
Viret, like rain, on tender gross to shower; 

But Calvin, lively oracles to pour. 

All these in Hooker’s spirit did remain, 

A son of thunder, and a shower of rain, 

A pourer forth of lively oracles, 

In saving souls, the sum of miracles. 

Now blessed Hooker, thou art set on high, 

Above the thankless world, and cloudy sky; 

Do thou of all thy labour reap tlie crown, 

Wliilst we here reap the seed which thou hast sown. 

to which we may add from John Norton^ life. 
“A taste of the Divine Soliloquies between God 
and his Soul, from these two trariJ-cribcd poems 
left behind him in his study, written witli his own 
hand. The one entituled thus,”— 

▲ THAHKriTL AOKKOWLKDOIISMT OP OOD'b PBOTIDKNCE. 

In mother’s womb thy fingers did me make 
And from the womb thou didst mo safely take: 

From breast thou hast me nurst my life throughout. 
That 1 may say I never wanted ought. 

In all my meals my table thou hast spread. 

In all my lodgings thou hast made my bed: 

Tliou hast me clad with changes of array, 

And chang’d my house for better far away. 

In youthful wandrings thou didst stay my slide. 

In all my jouniies thou hast been iny Guide: 

Thou hast me sav’d from many an unknown danger. 
And skew’d me favour, even where I was a stranger. 

In both my callings thou liast heard iny voice, j 

In both my matches thou host made my clidice: 

Thou gav’st mo sons, and daughters, them to })ecr, ; 
And giv’st me hope thoult learn them thee to fear, i 

Oft have I seen thee look with Mercy’s face, I 

And through thy Christ have felt thy saving grace, j 
This is the Heav’n on Earth, if any be: i 

For this, and all, my soul doth worship Thee, | 

“Another poeni, made by Mr. Cotton (as it j 
seemeth), upon his removal from Boston to this j 
wilderness: ” 

I now may expect some changes of miseries, 

Since God hath made mo sure 
That himself by them all will purge mine iniquities. 
As fire makes silver pure. 

Then what though 1 find the deep deceitfulness 
Of a distrustM heart I 

Tet I know with the Lord is abundant faithfulness, 
He will not lose his part 

When I think of the sweet and gracious company 
That at Boston once I had. 

And of the long peace of a fruitful Ministry 
For twenty years eqjoy’d: 



That the grief to be cast out into a wilderness 
Doth not so much distress me. 

For when God saw his people, his own at our town. 
That together they could not hit it. 

But that &ey had learned the language of Askelon, 
^d one with another could chip it 


He then saw it time to send in a busy Elf, 

A Joyner to take them asunder, 

That so they might learn each one to deny himself, 
Aiud so to peece together. 

When the breach of their bridges, and all their 
banks arow. 

And of him tliat school teaches; 

When the breach of tlie Plague, and of their Trade 
also 

Could not loam them to see their breaches. 

Then God saw it time to break out on their Minis¬ 
ters, 

By loss of health and peace; 

Yea, withall to break in upon their Magistrates, 
That so their pride might cease. 

Cotton MatluT lins writt^m his life in the 
Magnalia, witli great miction and many puns. 
“If Boston,” says he, “ ho the chief seat of New 
England, it was Cotton that was the father 
and glory of Bo'^Uin,” in comidinient, by the way, 
to whoso Lincolnshire residence tho city was 
named, and he celebrates tho divines who came 
with him in the shi]> from England :—“Mr. Cot¬ 
ton, Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Stone, which glorious 
trimnvirate coming together, made tho poor peo- 
])le in tiie wilderness, at their coming, to say, that 
the God of heaven had supplied them with what 
would ill some sort answer their three great 
n(‘Cessities: Cotioti for tludr clMhhig^ IJooTcer 
for their fishing^ and Stohe for tlieir huildingy 
One of Matlier’s concidtsiii this “Life” is worthy 
of Dr. Fuller; it has a fine toueli of imagination. 
“Another time, wlieii Mr. Oollon liad modestly 
replied unto one tliat would much talk and crack 
of his insight into tho lii'velatioiis; “Brother, I 
iiinst confess myself to want fig/tt in those mys¬ 
teries:”—the man went home and sent him a 
pound of candles; upon whicli action this good 
man bestowed only a silent smile. He would not 
set the he(ieon of his great soul on fire at the landr- 
ing of such a little corl hoai 

Mather nnotes the funeral eulogy on Cotton 
written by Henjainiu Woodhridge,* the first gradu¬ 
ate of Harvard, wliicli was ])rohably read by 
Franklin belore he wrote the famous typographi¬ 
cal epitaph on himself: 

A living, breathing Bible; tables where 
Both covenants, at large, engraven were; 

Gospel and law, in’s heart, had each its column; 
His head an index to the sacred volume; 

His veiy name a title-page; and next, 

His life a commentary on the text. 

O, what a monument of glorious worth. 

When, ill a new edition, he comes forth, 

Without erratas, may we think he’ll he 
In leaves and covers of eternity 1 

It was to Cotton Now England was indebted 
for the oustoni of commencing the Sabbath on 
Saturday evening. “ The Sabbath,” says Mather, 
“he began the evening before: for which keep¬ 
ing of Hie Sabbath, from erening to ecening^ he 
wrote arguments before coming to New England; 


* The Hov. Bei^rotn Woodbrldge, tho first graduate from 
Harvard Ckillege (1M2), was bom In 1628. He returned to Eng¬ 
land and preached at Ncwbnrj, Berks, with reputation as a 
scholar and orator. In 1662 he wss ejected, but by particular 
fovor of the king, by whom be was highly esteemed, was al¬ 
lowed to preach privately. He died at luglofiold, ^rks, 1661 
A few of bis sermohf were published. 
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and, I suppose^ 'twas from his reason and practice 
that the Ohristians of New England have gene¬ 
ra]^ done so too/^ 

The life of Cotton was also written bv his succes¬ 
sor in the Church at Boston, John Norton, an 
English curate, who came to America and was set¬ 
tled as the colleague of Ward at Ipswich. While 
at the latter place, he acquired distinguislied litera¬ 
ry reputation by the elegant latinity of lira Answer 
to Afiollonius, the pastor of the Church in Mid- 
dlebury, who, at the request of the divines of 
Zealand, had sent over various questions on 
Oliurch Government to the clergy of New Eng¬ 
land. Of this work, published in London in 
1648, Dr. Thomas Fuller, that warm approciator 
of oliaraoter, says in his Church history,* of his 
inauiries into the tenets of the Congregationalists, 
“ tnat of all the authors I have perused concern¬ 
ing the opinions of these Dissenting Brethren, 
none to me was more informative than Mr. John 
Norton (one of no less learning than modesty), 
minister in New England, in his answer to Apol¬ 
lonius.” Norton, in his services to tlie state, was 
charged with a delicate commission from the Pu¬ 
ritans of Now England to address his Mqjesty 
Charles II. on the Restoration, lie died suddenly 
in 1663, shortly after his return from this em¬ 
bassy. 

Norton’s Life and Death of that deservedly 
famom Man of God^ Mr. John Cotion^^ shows a 
scholar’s pen as well as the emotion of tlio divine, 
and the warm heart of the friend. It abounds 
with those quaint learned illustrations which 
those old preachers knew how to employ so well, 
and which contrast so favorably with the gene¬ 
rally meagre style of the puli>it of the present day. 
Thus, in introducing Cotton on the stage of life, 
ho treats us to a quaint and poetical essay on 
youthful education. ‘‘Though vain man would 
be wise, yet may he be compared to the cub, as 
well as the wild asses’ colt. Now wo know the 
bear when slie bringeth forth her young ones, 
they are an ill favored lump, a mass witliout 
shape, but by continual licking, they are brought 
to some form. Chihlren are called infants of the 
palms ([.Am. ii. 20), or educations, not because 
they are but a span in lengtli, but because the 
midwife, as soon as they are born, stretcheth out 
their joints with her hand, that they may be more 
straight afterwards.” A conceit is not to bo re¬ 
jected by these ohl writers, come from what 
quarter it may; as George Herbert says— 

All tilings are big witli jest: notliing that’s plain 

But may be witty, if thou host the veiu. 

Here is something in another way: “ Three in¬ 
gredients Aristotle requires to complete a man, 
an innate excellency of wit, imstruotion, and 
government; the two first we have by nature, in 
them man is instrumental; the first we have by 
nature more immediately from God. This native 
aptitude of mind, which is indeed a peculiar gift 
of God, the naturalist calls the sparklings and 


♦ Book xl. sec. 61, S. 

t Abol being dead yet speaketb; or the Lift and Death of 
that deservedly fturnoue man of God, Mr. John Cotton, late 
teacher of the Gharch of Christ, at Boston, In New England. 
By John Norton, teacher of the same oharoh. London: Tho. 
Newcomb. 1666. 4to. pp. 6L This work Is dated by the 
aathor, Boston, Nov. 6, looT. 


seeds of virtue, and looks at them as the prin* 
oiples and foundations of bettor education. These 
the godly-wise advise such to whom the inspeo* 
tion of youth is committed, to attend to, as spring 
masters were uont to make a trial of the virtue 
latent in waters^ hy the morning vapors that 
ascend from them and in a marginal reference 
he quotes Clemens Alexandrinus, “ Animi nostri 
sunt agri animatV'' “Idleness in youth,” he 
says, “ is scarcely healed without a soar in age.” 
When he arrives at Cotton’s distinguished college 
years, he has this picture of a student’s life. 

He is DOW in the place of improvement, amongst 
his c^axiXAoi, beset with examples, as so many objects 
of better emulation. If he slacken his pace, his 
compeers will leave him behind; and though he 
quicKCU ii, there are still those which are before. 
Notwithstanding Themistocles exoelleth, yet the tro¬ 
phies of Miltiadcs suffer him not to sleep. Cato, 
that Helluo, that devourer of books, is at Athens. 
Ability and opf)ortunity are now met together; 
unto both which industry actuated with a desire to 
know, being joined, bespeaks a person of high ex¬ 
pectation. The unwearied pains of ambitious and 
unquiet wits, are amongst the arrangements of ages. 
Asia and Egypt can hold the seven wonders; but 
the books, works, and motions of ambitious minds, 
tho whole world cannot contain. It was an illicit 
aspiring after knowledge, which helped to put forth 
Eve’s hand unto the forbidden fruit: the less mar¬ 
vel if irregeuerate and unclevatcd wits have placed 
tlieir surmnum honwn in knowledge, indefati^ably 
pursuing it as a kind of deity, as a thing ruinous, 
yea, os a kind of mortal-immortality. Diogenes, 
Democritus, and other philosophers, accounting lar^e 
estates to be an impeaiment to their proficiency in 
j knowle(igc, dispossessed themselves of rich inherit- 
I ances, that they might be the fitter students; pre- 
I ferring an opportunity of study before a large patri¬ 
mony. Junius, yet ignorant of Christ, can want his 
country, necessaries, and many comforts; but be 
must excel. ** Through desire a man having sepa¬ 
rated himself, sceketh and intermeldleth with all 
wisdom,” Prov. xviii. 1. The elder Plinius lost his 
life in venturing loo near to search the cause of the 
irruption of the hill Vesuvius. It is true, knowledge 
excelleth other created excellences, ns much as life 
exoelleth darkness; yet it agreeth with them in 
; this, that neither can exempt the subject thereof 
from eternal misery. Whilst we seek knowledge 
with a selfish interest, we serve the decree; and 
self being destroyed according to the decree, we 
hence become more able to serve the command. 

Cott-on was on one occasion a correspondent of 
Cromwell, on an application in 1661 for the en¬ 
couragement of the Gospel in New England. 
The reply of tho Ix)rd Protector—^For my esteemed 
Friend, Mr. Cotton, Pa.stor of the Church at Bos¬ 
ton, in New England: These—^is characteristic of 
his bewildered dogmatic godliness. “ What is the 
Lord adoing ? What prophecies are now fulfilling? 
Indeed, my dear Fnend, between you and me, 
you know not me,” and the like. Carlyle, in his 
Oliver Cromwell, has printed tho letter and pre¬ 
faced it with this reoogiiition of the old divine-- 
“ Reverend John Cotton is at man still held in 
some remembrance among our New Engird 
Friends. A painful Preacher, oracular of high 
Gospels to New England; who in his day was 
well seen to be connected with tlie Supreme Pow¬ 
ers of this Universe, the word of him being as a 
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UvMoal to the hearts of many. He died some 
yeaw afterwards;—was thought, especially on 
ms deathbed, to have manifested gifts even of 
Prophecy,—a thing not inconceivable to the 
hmnan mind that well considers Prophecy and 
John Ootton.”* 


He frequently bestowed large sums on widows 
and orphans, and on one occasion when there 
was a scarcity at Southampton, on Long Island, 
joined with a few others in despatching “ a whole 
Wk’s load of com of many hundred bushels” to 
the relief of the place. 


THOMAS HOOKEE. 



Thomas Hookee was born at Marficld, Lcices- | 
tershire, in 1580. He was educated at Cam- j 
bridge, became a fellow of Emanuel college, and, 
on leaving the university, a popular preacher ■ 
in London. In 1026 ho removed to Chelms- , 
ford, Essex. After officiating as “lecturer” for , 
four years in this place, in consequence of non- ; 
conformity with the established church ho was 
obliged to discontinue preaching, and, by request, 
OjMned a school, in which ho employed John 
Eliot, afterwards the Apostle to the Indians, as 
his usher. He not long after went over to Hol¬ 
land, where he remained three years, y)reaching 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. He tlicn emi¬ 
grated to Massachusetts, arriving at Boston, with 
Sir. Cotton and Mr. Stone, Sept. 4, 1033, and be¬ 
came the pastor of the congregation at Newtown, 
or Cambridge, witli Mr. Stone as his assistant. 

“ Such multitudes,” says Cotton Mather, “ flocked 
over to New England after them that the plants- | 
tion of Newtown became too straight for them,” j 
and in consequence Hooker, with one hundred of | 
his followers, penetrated through the wilderness 
to the banks of the Connecticut, where they 
founded Hartford. A diflerenco of opinion on 
minor points of church government with his i 
clerical associates had its share in cflecting this 
removal. Neither distance nor difference, how- ' 
ever, led to any suspension of fiiendly intercourse, 
Hooker occasionally visiting and preaching in 
Massachusetts Bay, where ho was always re¬ 
ceived by admiring crowds. 

With the exception of these visits, the remain¬ 
der of his life was spent at the colony he had 
founded. He enjoyed throughout his career a 
great reputation as a pulpit orator, and sc^ oral 
stories are told by Mather of wonders wrought 
by bis prayers and sermons. On one occasion, 
while preaching in “the great church of Leices¬ 
ter (England), one of the chief burgesses in the 
town much opposed his proacliing tliere; and 
when he could not prevail to hinder it, ho set 
certain fidlera at work to disturb him in the 
church porch or churchyard. But such was the 
vivacity of Mr. Hooker, as to proceed in what ho 
was about, without either the damping of his 
mind or the drowning of his voice; whereupon 
the man himself went unto the church door to 
overhear what he said,” with such good result 
that he begged pardon for his offence, and became 
a devout Ota'suan. His bearing was so dignifled 
that it was said of him, “ he could put a king in 
his pocket.” i 

His charities were as liberal as his endowments. | 




Hooker's Ilosidcnce at Hartford. 


“He would say,” remarks Mather, “that he 
should esteem it a favor from God, if ho might 
live no longer than ho should bo able to hold up 
lively in the work of his place; and that when 
the time of his departure should come, Goil would 
shorten the time, and he had his desire.” A few 
days’ illness brought him to his deatlibed. Ilis 
last words were in re])ly to one who said to him, 
“Sir, you are going to receive the reward of all 
your laboi*8,” “Brother, 1 am going to receive 
mercy.” A little after he closed Ins eyes with 
his own hands, “and cx])ired his blessed soul into 
the anns of his fellow-serv ants, the holy angelA^” 
on July 7, 1647. 

Two hundred of his manuscript sermons were 
sent to England by John Higginson, the minister 
of Salem, liimself a man of some literature, who 
died in 1708, at the extreme ago of ninety-two 
years, seventy-two <>f wliich he Jiad passed in the 
ministry.* Nearly one hundred of these senuons 
were publislied; and he was also the author of 
several tracts, and of a Survey of the Sum of 
Church Discipline^ which was published in Lon¬ 
don, 1648, under the care of Dr. Thomas Good¬ 
win, who declares that to praise eitlicr author or 
work, “ were to lay paint upon burnished marble, 
or add light unto the siin.’'t 

The Application of Redemption hy the Effectual 
Work of the Word and Spirit of Christy for the 
Bringing Home of Lost Sinners to God^ which 
was printed from tlie author’s papers, written 
with his own hand, and attested to l)e such in an 
epistle by Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye, had 
reached a second edition in London in 1659. It 


* Hin associate at Salem, Nicholas Noyos, wrote an elegy on 
him, In which he says qu.'iintly: 

For rich array cared not a fig, 

And wore Elisha’s periwig. 

At ninety-three had cotnely face. 

Adorned with majesty and grace. 

Before he went among the dead, 

He children's children's children hod. 

Noyes published an Election Sermon, 1098; a poem on tbt 
Heath of Joseph Green, of Salem, 1710; and appears among 
the commendatory poets of the Magnolia.—Allen s Blog. Hiei 
t Allen's Blog. Hlct. 
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is a oompaot small quarto of seven hundred pages, 
exhibiting his practical divinity in tlie best man¬ 
ner of tlie Puritan school. One of his most popu¬ 
lar works was The Poor Doubting Gh/rietian 
d/roADn to Christ; a seventh edition was pub¬ 
lished in Boston, 1748. 

nOM THB APPUOATION OP BSDBMPTIOX. 

Follow sin by the fruits of it, as by the bloody 
footBte[)9, and see what havoc it makes in every 
place wherever it comes: go to the prisons, and see 
BO many malefactors in irons, so many witches in 
the dungeon; these are the fruits of sin; look aside, 
and there you shall see one drawn out of the pit 
where he was drowned; cast your eye but hard by, 
and behold another lying weltering in his blood, the 
knife ill his throat, and his hand at the knife, and 
his own hands become his executioner; thence go to 
the place of execution, and there you shall hear 
many prodigal and rebellious children and servants 
upon the ladder, leaving the last remembrance of 
their untimely death, wliich their distempers have 
brought ubouL I was born in a good place where 
the gospel was preached with plainness and power, 
lived under godly masters and religious parents; a 
holy and tender-hearted mother I had, many prayers 
she made, teal’s she wept for me, and those have met 
me often in the dark in my dissolute courses, but 1 
never had a heart to hear and receive. All you 
stubborn and rebellious, hear and fear, and learn by 
my hai-ms; hasten fi-ora thence into the wilderness, 
and sec Co rail, Dathan, and Abiram going down 
quick to hell, and all the people flying and crying 
lest we perisli also; Lo, this rebellion hath brought; 
Turn aside but to the Red sea, and behold all the 
Egyptians dead upon the shore; and ask who slew 
them? and the story will tell you a stubborn heart 
was the cause of their direful confusion: From 
thence send your thoughts to the cross where our 
Saviour was crucified, he who bears up heaven and 
earth with his power, and behold those bitter and 
brinish teal's, and hideous cries, My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me? And make but a peep¬ 
hole into hell, and lay your ear and listen to those 
yelliiigs of the devils and damned, cursing the day 
that ever they were born, the means that ever they 
enjoyed, the mercies that ever they did receive, tlie 
worm there gnawing, and never dies, the fire there 
burning, and never goes out, and know this sin hath 
done, and it will do so to all that love it and live in 
it 

FROM THE DOUBTUfO OHBIBTIAX DBAWX TO OURIST. 

Many a poor soul mourns and cries to heaven for 
mercy, ana prays gainst, a stubborn, hard heart, 
and IS weary of his life, because this vile heart 
remains yet in him; and yet haply gets little or no 
redress. The reason is, and the main wound lies 
here, he goes the wrong way to work; for, he that 
would have grace must (first of all) get Faith, Faith 
will bring all the rest: buy the field and the pearl 
is thine; it goes with tlie purchase. Thou must 
not think with thine own struggling to get the mas- 
teiy of a proud heart; for that will not do: But let 
thy faitli go first to Christ, and try what that can 
do. There are many graces necessary in this work; 
as meekness, patience, humility, and wisdom: Now 
fiiith will fetch all these, and possess the soul of 
them. Brethren, therefore if you set any price upon 
these graces, buy the field, labor for faith; get wat 
and you get all. The apostle saith, 2 Cor. iii. 18: 
We all with open face beiioldin^, os in a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the samedmage, 
from glory to glory. The Cord Christ is tlie glass, 
and the glorious grace of God in Christ, is that 


l^lory of the Lord: Therefore, first b<diold this grace 
in Christ by faith (and thou must do so before thou 
canst receive grace). First, see humility in Christ, 
and then fetch it thence: First see strength and 
courage in him, whereby to enable thy weak heart, 
and strength will come; there fetch it, and there 
have it Would you then have a meek, gracious, 
and humble heart? I dare say for some of you that 
you had rather have it than anything under heaven, 
and would think it the best bargain that ever you 
made; which is tlie cause why you say, ** Oh, that 
1 could once see that day, that this proud heart of 
mine might be humbled: Oh, if I could see the last 
blood of my sins, 1 should then think myself happy, 
none more, and desire to live no longer.” But is 
this thy desire, poor soul? Then get faith, and so 
buy the whole, for they all go together: Nor think 
to have them upon any price, not having faith. I 
mean patience, and meekness, and the humble 
heart: But buy faith, the field, and you have the 
pearl. Further, would you have the glory of God 
in your eye, and be more heavenly minded? Then 
look to it, and get it by the eye of faith: Look up 
to it in tlie face of Jesus Christ, and then you shall 
see it; and then hold you there: For there, and 
there only, this vision of the glory of God is to be 
seen, to your everlasting peace and endless comfort. 
When men use to make a purchase, they speak of 
all the commodities of it, os, there is so much 
wood, worth so much; and so much stock, worth so 
much; and then they offer for the whole, answer¬ 
able to those severals. So here; there is item for 
an heavenly mind, and that’s worth thousands; and, 
item for an humble heart, and that’s worth millions: 
and so for the rest. And are those graces so much 
worth ? What is faith .worth then ? Hence we may 
conclude and sny, Uh, precious faith! precious in¬ 
deed, that is able, through the spirit of Christ, to 
bring so many, nay, all graces with it: As one de¬ 
gree of grace after another, grace here and happi¬ 
ness for ever hereafter. If we have but the hearts 
of men (1 do not say of Christians) methinks this 
that is spoken of faith should provoke us to labor 
always, iibo\ e all tilings, for this blessed grace of 
God, tlie grace of faith. 

JOHN WINTHROP, 

The first Governor of Massachusetts, was de¬ 
scended from a highly honorable English family, 
and born at the family sent at Groton, county 
of Suffolk, January 12, 1587.* His father, Adam 
Winthrop, was an accomplished lawyer; and tlie 
following, from his pen, r^rinted in the Massa¬ 
chusetts l^storical Society Collections, shows him 
to have been possessed of poetic feeling. 

VBBSaS MADX TO TllX LADIR IIILDUAT AT TB BZBTH OF nXR 
BOXKB UBNBRY. 

Madame: I mourn not like the swan 
That ready is to die. 

But with the PhoBnix I rejoice, 

When she in fire doth fry. 

My soul doth praise the Lord, 

And magnify his name. 

For this sweet child which in your womb 
He did most finely frame. 

And on a blessed day 
Hath made him to be born, 

That with his gifts of heavenly grace» 

His soul he might adorn. 


* Mather (Magnalio, Ed. 1858, 1.119) has It June, and Is Ibl- 
lowed by EUot January ia the true date firom the family 
reoord. 
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€k>d ^pnmt him happy days, 

In joy and peace to live, 

And more of his most blesi^ fruit 
He unto you do give. 

Ahem. 


VZB8KB TO HXB BOM. 

Ah, me 1 what do I moan 
To take my pen in hand ? 

More meet it were for me to rest, 
And silent still to stand. 

For pleasure take I none 
In any worldly thing, 

But evermore methinks 1 hear 
My fatal bell to ring. 

Tet when the joyful nows 
Did come unto my oar, 

That God had given to her a bo. , 
Who is my nephew dear, 

My heart was filled with joy, 

My spirits revived all, 

And from my old and barren brain 
These voiees rude did fall. 


W'elcome, sweet babe, thou art 
Unto thy ])aretits dear, 

Whose hearte thou filled hast with jer. 
As well it doth appear. 

The day even of thy birth, 

When light thou first didst see, 
Foresheweth that a joyful life 
Shall happen unto thee. 

For blessed is that day. 

And to be kept in mind ; 

On which our Saviour Jesus Christ 
W as born to save mankind. 

Grow up, therefore, in graec. 

And fear his holy name, 

Wbo in thy mother’s secret womb 
Thy members all did frame. 

And gave to thee a soul. 

Thy body to sustain. 

Which, when this life shall ended bo. 
In heaven with him shall reign. 

Love him with all thy heart. 

And make thy parents glad, 

As Samuel did, wlioin of the Lord 
His mother Anna had. 

God grant that they may live 
To see from thee to sj)ring 
Another like unto thyself. 

Who may more joy them bring. 

And from all wicked ways. 

That j^odless men do trace, 

Pray daily that he will thee keep 
By his most mighty grace. 

That when thy days shall end, 

In his appointed time 
Tbou mayest yield up a blessed soul, 
Defilea with no enme. 

And to thy mother dear 
Obedient be, and kmd; 

Give ear unto her loving words. 

And print them in thy mind. 

Thy &ther also love, 

And willingly obey, 


That Ibou mayst long possess those lands 
Which he must leave one day.* 

The son was, though inclined to the study of 
theology, also bred to the law, and at the early 
age of eighteen was made a jufitice of the peace. 
He discharged the duties of this responsible post 
in an exemplary manner, and in his private 
capacity was celebrated for his piety and hospi¬ 
tality. 



Ho was chosen loader of the colony fonned 
in England t-o proceed to Massachusetts Hay, 
and, having converted an estate yielding an in¬ 
come of six or seven hundred pounds into 
cash, left England, and landed at Salem, June 
12, 1630. Witliin five days he made, with a few 
companions, a journey of twenty miles through 
the forest, whieli resulted in the selection of the 
peninsula of Sliawmut tus the site of Boston. 
During the first winter, tlio (iolonists suffered 
severely from cold and hunger. The Governor 
endured his share of privation with the rest, liv¬ 
ing on acorns, ground-nuts, and shellfish. He 
devoted himself with unsparing assiduity to the 
good of the comnionwealtli, and was annually 
elected Governor until 1634, and aftenvards fi*om 
1637 to 1040, 1642 to 1644, and 1648 to his 
death, which oeonrred in coiiseciucnee of a cold, 
followed by a fever, March 26, 1640. His ad¬ 
ministration of the government was firm and 
decided, and sometimes exposed him to tempo¬ 
rary unj)opularity. He bore opi) 08 ition with 
equanimity, and served the state as faithfully in 
an inferior official or jirivate position as when at 
its head. He oi)poHed the doctrines of Anne 
Hutchinson and lier followers, and was active in 
their haiiishmeiit, but at the same time used his 
influence in the synod called to consider their 
doctrines, in favor of ciUm discussion and cool 
deliberation. 

His ])rivate character was most amiahlo. On 
one occasion, having received an angry letter, 
he sent it batjk to the writer with the answer: 
“ I am not willing to keep by me such a matter 
of provocation.” Soon after, the scarcity of pro¬ 
visions forced this ])erson to send to buy one of 
tlie Governor’s cattle. Ho requested him to ac¬ 
cept it as a gift, upon which the appeased oppo¬ 
nent came to him, and said, “Sir, your overcoming 
yourself hath overcome me.” 

During a severe winter, being told that a 
neighbor was making free with his woodpile, he 
sent for the offender, proiriisiiig to “ take a course 
with him that should cure liim of stealing.” The 
“ course” was an announcement to the thief that he 
was to help himself till the winter was over. It 
was his practice to send his servants on errands 
to his neighbors at meal times, to spy out the 
nakedness of the land, for the benevolent purpose 
of relieving them from his own table. 


•• 

* Theso lines are preaerved in a Mlscellanv of PooHr of the 
time, now No. 10S8 of the Harleian MSB. (Britlali MoBeiliii). 
Mass. Hist. Soo. Coll., Third Series, X. Ififi. ^ 
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Governor Winthrop left five sons, the eldest of 
whom—John, bom 12th February, 1606-6—was 
the founder of the colony at Saybrook, and ob- 
tuned from Charles II. the charter of Oonnecti- 
out, of which colony he was annually elected 
Governor for tiie fourteen years preceding his 
death, April 6, 1676. 

Governor Winthroi)’s house—lifterwards tenant¬ 
ed by the historian Prin(‘e—^remained standing 
until 1776, when it was pulled down with many 
others by the llritish trooj)s, for firewood. A 
piece of ground, first allotted to him in laying out 
the town of Boston, became the site of the Old 
South Church.* 

Winthrop left a MS. Journal of the public oc- 
cnrrencos in the Massachusetts colony from Easter 
Monday, March 21), 1630, to Jan. 11, 1649, which 
was consulted by Mather, TIubbard, and Prince. 
The manuscript was divided into tlireo parts, the 
first two of which remained in the possession of 
the family until the Tiovolution, when Governor 
Trumbull procured them and copied a krge ]K)r- 
tion of their contents. After the death of Trum¬ 
bull, Noah Webster, in 1790, with the consent 
of the Winthrop family, published these, beliov- 
iug them to bo the entire work, in an octavo 
volume. In 1816, the third part was discovered 
among a mass of “ pamphlets and papers, where 
it attracted instant notice by its fair parchment 
binding, and the silken strings by which its covers 
were tied, and the whole work perfectly pre- 
served”t by Abiel Holmes, the author of Ameri¬ 
can Annals. A transcript was made by Mr. 
James Savage, who also collated tlie volume print¬ 
ed in 1790 with the original volume, and pub¬ 
lished the whole with many valuable notes from 
his own hand in two volumes 8vo. in 1826, un¬ 
der the title of “ The History of New England 
from 1630 to 1619.” A new edition, willi fresh 
annotations by the same editor, has been Issued 
in 1853. 

Wintlirop is also the author of “A Modell of 
Christian Charity, written on board the Arbella, 
on the Atlantic Ocean,” which has been ])rinted 
from the original MS. in the New York Histori¬ 
cal Society in the Mas>,achnsotts Historical Socie¬ 
ty’s Collections.! 

We present two extracts, tlie first a passage of 
his Journals, the second, part of a speech which 
the Governor calls his “little speech,” but which 
Grahame, in his History of the United States, has 
cited as a remarkable definition of true liberty, 
and which the Modern Universal History (vol. 
xxxix. 291, 2) says, “is equal to anything of 
anti(juity, whether we consider it as coming from 
a philosopher or a magistrate.” 

OF A FBW FBB80N8 WHO LKFT THK COLONY IN 1642. 

They fled for fear of want, and many of them fell 
into it, even to extremity, as if they had hastened 
into the misery which they feared and fled from, 
besides the depriving themselves of the ordinances 
and church fellowship, and those civil liberties 
which they enjoyed here; whereas, such as staid in 
their places, kept their peace and ease, and enjoyed 
BtiU the blessing of the ordinances, and never tasted 


* Holmes's Annals, 1. 291. 

t Aooonnt in Mass. Hist 800 . OolL, Second Berios, iy. 200. 
% Third Seri^ Tit 81. 


of those troubles and miseries, which they heard to 
have befallen those who departed. Much disputa¬ 
tion there was about liberty of removing for out¬ 
ward advantages, and all ways were sought for an 
open door to get out at; but it is to be feared many 
crept out ot a broken wall For such as come to- 
getner into a wilderness, where are nothing but wild 
beasts and beasts like men, and there confederate 
together in civil and church estate, whereby they 
do, implicitly at least, bind themselves to support 
each other, and all of them that society, whether 
civil or sacred, whereof they are members, how 
they can break from this without free consent, is 
hard to find, so as may satisfy a tender or good con¬ 
science in time of trial. Ask thy conscience, if thou 
wouldst have plucked up thy stakes, and brought 
thy family 8000 miles, if thou hadst expected that 
all, or most, would have foraaken thee there? Ask 
again, what libei'ty thou hast towards others, which 
thou likest not to allow othei’s towards thyself; for 
if one may go, another ma 3 % and so the greater 
part: and so cliurch and euiniiioiiwealth may be left 
destitute in a wdlderncss, expo.sed to misery and re¬ 
proach, iind all for thy eiise and pleasure, whereas 
these all, being now thy brethren, os near to thee 
as the Israelites were to Moses, it were much safer 
for thee, after his example, to choose rather to suffer 
affliction with thy brethren, than to enlarge thy 
case and pleasure by furthering the occasion of their 
I ruin. 

UBSSTT AND LAW. 

Got), winthrop"% Speech to the Aniembly of MasmcJhU- 
HtUe in 1C45. 

I am unwilling to stay you from your urgent 
aftairs, yet gjivo me leave (upon this special occasion) 
to speak a little more to this assembly. It may be 
of some good use, to inform and rectify the judg¬ 
ments of some of the people, and may prevent such 
distempers as have arisen amongst us. The great 
questions that have troubled the country, are about 
the authority of the magistrates and the liberty of 
the peojde. Tt is yourselves who have called us to 
this office, and being called by you, we have our 
authority from (iod, in way of an ordinance, such 
as hath the image of God eminently stamped upon 
it, the contempt and violation whereof hath been 
vindicated with examples of divine vengeance. 1 
entreat you to consider, that when you choose 
magistrates yon take them from among yourselves, 
men subject to like passions as you are. Therefore, 
when you see infirmities in us, you should reflect 
upon your own, and that would make you bear the 
more with us, and not be severe censurers of the 
failings of your magistrates, when you have con- 
i tiiiual experience of the like infirmities in yourselves 
and othei's. We account him a good servant, who 
breaks not his covenant The covenant between 
you and us is the oath you have taken of us, which 
IB to this purpose, that we shall govern you and 
judge your causes by the rules of God’s laws and 
our own, according to our best skill When you 
agree with a workman to build you a ship or a 
house, Ac., he undertakes as well for his skill as for 
his faithfulness, for it is his profession, and you pay 
I him for both. But when you call one to bo a magis¬ 
trate, ho doth not profess nor undertake to have 
si^cient skill for that office, nor can you furnish 
him with gifts, Ac., therefore you must run the 
hazard of his skill and ability. But if he fail in 
faithfulness, which by his oath he is bound unto, 
that he must answer for. If it fall cut that the case 
be clear to common apprehcision, and the rule clear 
also, if he transgress here, the e^ur is not in the 
skill, but in the evil of the will; it must be required 
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of him. But if the cause be doubtful, or the rule 
doubtfbl, to men of such understanding and parts as 
TOUr magistrates are, if your magistrates should err 
nere, yourselves must bear it 
For the other point, concerning liberty, I observe 
a great mistake in the country about Uiat There 
is a two-fold liberty, natural (1 mean as our nature 
is now corrupt) ond civil or fcdei al. Tlio first is com¬ 
mon to man with beasts and other creatures. By 
this man, os he stands in relation to man simply, hath 
liberty to do what he lists; it is a liberty to evil os 
well as to good. This liberty is incompatible and 
inconsistent with authority, and cannot endure the 
least restraint of tlie most just authority. The exer¬ 
cise and maintaining of this liberty makes men 
mt)w more evil, and in time to be worse than brute 
beasts: omnen sumus licentid deter lores. Tliis is that 
great enemy of truth and peace, that wild beast, 
which all the ordinances of God are bent against, to 
restrain and subdue it. The other kind of liberty I 
call civil or federal, it may also bo termed moral, in 
reference to the covenant between God and Man, in 
the moral law, and the political covenants and con¬ 
stitutions, amonpt men themselves. This liberty 
is the proper end and object of authority, and can¬ 
not suDsist without it; and it is a liberty to that 
only which is good, just, and honest. Tliis liberty 
you ore to stand fc»r, with the hazard (not only of 
our goods, but) of your lives if need be. 

THOMAS MOHTON. 

The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorn cannot fail 
to remember “the May-pole of Merry Mount.” 
The sketch, in its ]eA(hng features, is a faithful 

E resentatioii of a curious episode in tlie early 
istory of New England. It lias been narrated 
by the chief actor in the scene, “Mine Host of 
Ma-re Mount” himself, and his first tolling of tlie 
“ twice told tale” is well worth the hearing. 

Thomas Morton, “of Clifford’s Inn, gent.,” 
oniiio to Plymouth in 1022, with Weston’s party. 
Many of those returned tlie following year, and 
the remainder were scattered about the settle- 
ments. Our barrister says that they were very 
popular with the original settlers os long as their 
uqnors lasted, and were turned adrift afterwards. 
Be that us it may, ho remained in the oountry, 
and we hear of him a few years afterwards as 
one of the company of Captain Wollaston who 
came to America in 1626. Wollaston appears 
to have had a set of fellows similar to those of 
Weston. He carried a portion of them off to 
Virginia, leaving the remainder in charge of one 
Filcher, to await the suriinions to Virginia also. 
Morton was one of these, and persuaded his com¬ 
panions to drive away Filcher, place themselves 
under his leadership, and found a settlement at 
Mount Wollaston. This he effected, and he 
henceforward speaks of himself as “ mine host of 
Ma-re Mount.” Here he set up a May-polo—^but 
■we shall allow him to be his own narrator. 

The inhabitants of Pasonageesit (having trans¬ 
lated the name of their habitation from that ancient 
savage name to Ma-re Mount; and being resolved 
to have the new name confirmed for a memorial to 
after ages), did devise amongst themselves to have 
it perrormed in a solemn manner with Bevels and 
merriment after the old English custom, prepared to 
set up a May-pole upon the festival day of Philip 
and Jacob; and therefore brewed a barrel of ex¬ 
cellent beer, and provided a case of bottles to be 
spent, with other good cheer, for all comers of that 


day. And because they would have it in a complete 
form, they had prepared a song fitting to the time 
and present occasion. And upon May-day they 
brought the May-pole to the place appointed, with 
drums, guns, pistou, and other fitting instruments, 
for that purpose; and there erected it with the help 
of salvages, that come thither of purpose to sec the 
manner of our Revels. A goodly pine tree of 80 
feet long, was reared up, with a pair of buck-horns 
nailed on, somewhat near unto the top of it; where 
it stood as a fair sea mark fi)r directions; how to 
find out the way to mine Host of Ma-re Mount. 
m m * m 

There was likewise a merry sotig made, which 
(to make their Revels more fashionable) was sung 
with a corns, every man bearing his j»art; which 
they performed in a dance, hand in hand about the 
May-pole, whiles one of the company sung, and 
filled out the good liquor like gamincdcs and Jupiter. 

THE BONO. 

Drink and be merry, merry, merry boys, 

Lot all your delifrht be in liymeifH Joys, 
lo to Hymen now Ibo day is come, 

About the meiry May-polo take a roomo. 

Make croon frarlons, brln;: bottlc-s out; 

And fill swoot Neetar freely about, 

Unoovor thy head, and four no harm. 

For hole's {rood liquor to keep it warm. 

Then drink ond bo merry, &c. 
lo to Hymen, &c. 

Nectar is a thlnp: asslprn’d, 

By the Deities own mind, 

To euro the heart ojmrest with ffrief, 

And of good Hquors is the chief. 

Then drink, &e. 
lo to Hymen, &c. 

Oive to the Melancholy man, 

A cup or two of‘t now and than, 

This physic will soon revive his blof>d, 

And make him bo of a merrier mood. 

Then drink, Ac. 
lo to Hyinon, Ac. 

Give to the nymph that’s free from scoro, 

No lilsh btuff, nor Hootch over worn; 

Losses in beaver coats come uwny, 

Ye shall bo welcome to us night and day. 

To drink and be merry, Ac. 
lo to llyiiiou, Ac. 

This harmless mirth made by young men (that 
lived in hope to have wives brought over to them, 
that would save them a labour to make a voyage 
to fetch any over) was much distasted of the precise 
Separatists; that keep much ado, about the tithe of 
mint and cummin, troubling their brains more than 
reason would require about things that are in¬ 
different; and from that time sought occasion against 
my honest Host of Ma-re Mount to overthrow his 
undertakings, and to destroy his plantation quite and 
clear. 

Such proceedings of course caused great scan¬ 
dal to the Plymouth colonist. Nathaniel Morton, 
the first cliroiiicler ot the colony, tlius describes 
the affair. 

After this (the expulsion of Filclier) they fell to 
groat licentiousness of life, in all profaneness, and the 
said Morton became lord of misrule, and maintained 
as it were, a school of Atheism, and after they had 
got some goods into their hands, and got much by 
trading with the Indians, they spent it as vainly in 
quaffing and drinking both wine and strong liquors 
in great excess, as some have reported ten pounds 
worth in a morning, setting up a May-pole, drink¬ 
ing, and dancing about it, and frisking aoout it like 
so many faries, or furies rather, yea and worse 
practices, as if they had anew revived and cele¬ 
brated the feast of the Roman goddess Flora, or the 
beastly practices of the mad Bacchanalians, 
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Morton was also charged, and it appears Justly, 
with employing the Indians to hunt for him, fur¬ 
nishing them with, and instructing them in the 
use of, firearms for that nurpose. The colonists, 

fearing that they should get a blow thereby; 
also, taking notice that if be were let alone in his 
way, they should keep no servants for him, 
because he would entertain any, how vile soever,”* 
met together, and after remonstrating with him 
to no effect, obtained from the governor of Ply¬ 
mouth the aid of Captain Miles 8tandish to 
arrest him. Morton was taken prisoner, but, 
according to his own story, which ho makes an 
amusing one, effected his escape: 

Much rejoicing was made that they had gotten 
their capital enemy (os they coiicludecf him), whom 
they purposed to hamper in such sort that he should 
not be able to uphold his plantation at Ma-re Mount. 

The conspirators sported themselves at my honest 
host, that meant them no hurt; and were so jocund 
that they feasted their bodies an<l fell to tippeling, 
as if they had obtained a great prize; like the 
Trojans when they had the custody 6i' Hippeus* 
pine tree horse. 

Mine host feigned grief, and could not be per¬ 
suaded eitlicr to eat or drink, because he knew 
emptiness would be a means to make him as watch¬ 
ful as the geese kept in the Ronmii eapitol; whereon 
the contrary part, the conspirators wouhl be so 
drowsy, that he miglit have an oj>p<)rtunity to give 
them a slip instead of tester. !Six persons of tlio 
conspiracy were set to watch him at Wossagusciis, 
but ne kept waking, and in the dead of night (one 
lying on the bod for further surety) up gets mine 
host and got to the second door that he was to pass, 
which (notwithstatiding the lock) he got open; and 
shut it after him with such violence that it affrighted 
some of the cousj)irator8. 

The word which was given with an alarm was, 
O, he's gone, he’s gone, what shall we do, he’s 
gone I Tlie rest, half asleeji, start up in a maze, 
and, like rams, run their heads one at another, full 
butt, in the dark. 

Their grand leader, Captain Shrimp, took on mo.st 
furiously, and tore his clothes for anger, to see the 
empty nest and their bird gone. 

The rest were eager to have torn their hair from 
their heads, but it was so short that it would give 
them no hold. 

He returned to Ma-ro Mount, whore he soon 
afterwards surrendered, and was sent to England, 
coming back the ne.xt year to his old quarters, 
which during his absence had been visited by 
Endioott, who caused the may-pole to be cut 
down, “and the name of the place was again 
changed and called Dagoii.’'t The year following 
his return his house was searched on the charge 
of his having corn belonging to other persons in 
it. 

After they had feasted their bodies with that they 
found there, carried all his corn away, with some 
other of his goods, contrary to the laws of hospi¬ 
tality, a small parcel of remse corn only excepted, 
which they left mine host to keep Christmas with. 
Bat when they were gone, mine host foil to make 
use of hie gun (os one that had a good faculty in 
the use of that instrument) and feasted his body 
nevertheless with fowl and venison, which he pur¬ 
chased with the help of that instrument; the plenty 

* Hew Englend's MemorisL 


of the country and the oommodiousness of the 
place affording means, by the blessing of God; and 
he did but deride Captain Littleworth, that made 
his servants snap short in a country so much abound¬ 
ing with plenty of food for an industrious man, with 
great variety. 

Soon after Governor Winthrop’a arrival, in 1680, 
he was again arrested, convicted, and sent to Eng¬ 
land, where he arrived, he says, “so metamor¬ 
phosed with a long voyage, that he looked like 
Lazarus in the painted cloth.”* 

! His book,t from which our extracts arc taken, 

; bears date, Amsterdam, 1037. It was probably 
' printed in London, this device being often resort- 
1 ed to at the time, with works of a libellous or 
! objectionable character. With perseverance wor¬ 
thy of a better cause, ho returned to New Eng¬ 
land, in 1643, and was arrested and imprisoned 
in Boston a year, on account of his book. His 
advanced ago only, it is said, saved him from the 
whipping-post, lie died in poverty, in 1646, at 
Agamentiens. His book shows facility in com¬ 
position, and not a little humor. Butler appears 
to have derived one of the stories in Huebbras 
from it. 

Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 

And hang the guiltless in their stead; 

Of whom the churches have less need, 

As lately’t happened: in a town 
There liv’d a cobbler, and but one, 

That out of doctrine could cut use, 

Aud mend men’s lives as well os slioca. 

This precious brother having slain, 

In time of peace, an Indian, 

Not out of malice, but mere zeal, 

Because he was an infidel, 

The mighty Tottipottimoy 
Sent to our elders an envoy, 

Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league, held forth by brother Patch, 

Against the articles in force 
Between both churches, his and ours; 

For which he crav’d the saints to render 
Into his hands or hang the offender: 

But they maturely having weigh’d 
They had no more but him o’ the trade, 

A man that serv’d them in a double 
Capacity, to teach aud cobble, 

Resolv’d to spare him; yet to do 
The Indian Hogan Mogfiaii too 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid 

♦ A common oolloqninl phnwe of tho period. It Is used bj 
j Fnlstaff (n character somewhat akin to mine host) in the first 
I part of Henry IV. Ragged as Lazarus in the pidated cloth.'* 

; The painted cloth was used, like tapestry, for ooTerlng and 
' dccomtln^ho walls of apartments. 

' t New JSngllsh Canaan, or New Canaan, oontalnlng an 
abstract of Now England, composed in throe Bookea. Tho first 
Booke, setting forth the originall of the Natives, their Manners 
and Castoms, together with their tractable Nature and Lovo 
towards the English. The second Booke, setting forth the 
natnrall Indowmonts of the Country, and what staple Com¬ 
modities It yealdoth. The third Booke, setting forth what 
people are planted there, their prosperity, what remarkable 
accidents have happened since the first planting of It, together 
with their Tenents and practise of tholr Church. Written 
by Thomas Morton, of Clifford's Inne, gent, upon tenne yoarea 
knowledge and experiment of the Country. 

Printed at Amsterdam, By Jacob Frederick Stam, In the 
yeare 168T. . . 

The orij^nal edition of his “New England s ^aan** It ex¬ 
tremely scarce. We are indebted for the use of a copy to the 
Enable American eolleotlon of tho Bev. Pr. Hawki It to 
I reprinted in Ool Foroe't Historical Tracts. 
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A young man, as Horton's stoiy goes, was ar¬ 
rested for stealing com from an fnaian, and the 
following mode of dealing with the case was pro¬ 
posed by one of the general assembly of the com¬ 
munity called to u(yudge punishment. Says he: 

You all agree that one must die, and one shall 
die. This young man’s clotlies we will take off, 
and put upon one that is old and impotent; a 
sickly person that cannot escape death; such is 
the disease on him confirmed, that die he must. 
Put the young man’s clothes on this man, and let 
the sick person be hanged in the other’s stead. 
Amen, says one, and so says many more.” 

A large portion of the volume is devoted to the 
aborigines and the natural features of the country. 
He thus expatiates on his first impressions: 

And whiles our houses were building, I did en¬ 
deavor to take a survey of the country; the more 
I looked, the more I liked it When I had more 
seriously considered of the beauty of the place, with 
all her uiir endowments, I did not think that, in all 
the known world, it could be paralleled. For so 
many goodly groves of trees; dainty, fine, round, 
rising hillocKs; delicate, fair, large plains; sweet 
crys^ fountains, and clear running streams, that 
twine in fine meandei*s through the meads, making 
so sweet a murmuring noise to hear, as would even 
lull the senses with delight asleep, so pleasantly 
do they glide upon the pebble stones, jetting most 
jocun(uy where they do meet, and hand in hand 
run down to Neptune’s court, to pay the yearly tri¬ 
bute which they owe to him as sovereign lord of all 
the spring Contained within the volume of the 
land, fowls in abundance; fish in multitude; and 
discovered besides, millions of turtle doves on the 
green boughs, which sate pecking of the full, ripe, 
pleasant grapes, that were supported by the lusty 
trees, whose fruitful load did cause the arms to bend, 
while here and there despersed, you might see lillies, 
and of the Daphnean tree, which made the land to 
me seem paradise, for in mine eye it was Nature’s 
masterpiece, her chiofest magazine of all, where lives 
her store. If this land be not rich, then is tlie whole 
world poor. 

He is amusingly at fault in his natural history. 
The beaver, he says, sits “ in his house built on 
the water, with his tayle hanging in the water, 
which else would over-heate and rot off.” An¬ 
other marvel is, “a curious bird to see to, called 
a humming-bird, no bigger than a great beetle; 
that out of question lives upon the bee, which ho 
catcheth and eateth amongst Flowers; for it is his 
custom to frequent those places. Flowers he can¬ 
not feed upon by reason of his sharp bill, which 
is like the point of a Spannish needle but short.” 
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WnxiAM Bradford was born at Ansterfiold, in 
the north of England, ^ 1588. * He was educated 
as a farmer,and inherited a large patrimony. 
Eknbraoing at an early age the tenets of the Puri¬ 
tans, he connected himself with the congregation 
of the edebrated John Robinson, and at the age 
of nineteen, after two unsuccessful attempts, joined 
Ms asso^tes at Amsterdam. He remained in 
Holland un^ 1620, when he formed one of the 
diip’s company of the Mayflower. While explor¬ 
ing the bay in a small boat, for the purpose of 
se&otiDg a place for settlement, his wife was 
droTO^ After the death of Goremor Oarver, 


April 5,1621, he was chosen his successor. He 
established by gentleness and firmness a good un¬ 
derstanding with the Indians, and conducted the 
in^ mal affairs of the colony with equal sagacity. 
^Be was annually re-olected for twelve years, and 
Vhen, in the words of Governor^Winthrop, “by 
importunity got off” from the cares of office for 
two years, when he was re-elected, and continued 
in power, with the exceptions of the years 1686, 
*88, and ’44, until his death. May 9, 1667. He 
was twice married, and loft two sons by his second 
wife, Alice South worth. The eldest, William, 
was deputy-governor of the colony, and had nine 
sons and three daughters. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of Governor 
Bradford, indicative of ready wit and good com¬ 
mon sense. When in 1622, during a period of 
great scarcity in the colony, Canonicus, Sachem 
of Narragansett, sent him a bundle of arrows 
tied with the skin of a serpent, the messenger 
was immediately sent back with the skin stuffed 
with powder and ball, which caused a 8])eedy and 
satisfactory termination to the correspondence. 
Suspecting one Lyford of plotting against the ec¬ 
clesiastical arrangements of the colony, he hoarded 
a ship, which was known to have curried out a 
large number of letters written by him, after she 
had left port, examined tliora, and thus obtained 
evidence by which Lyford was tried and banished. 

Governor Bradford’s reputation ns an author is 
decidedly of a iKwthuinoiiB character. lie left a 
MS. history, in a folio volume of 270 pages, of the 
PljTnouth colony, from the formation of tlicir 
clmrch in 1602 to 1647. It furnished the mate¬ 
rial for Morton’s Memorial, was used by Prince 
and Governor Hutchinson in the prei>aration of 
their histories, and deposited, with the collection 
of pai)er8 of tlio former, in the library of the Old 
South Church, in Boston. During the desecration 
of tliis edifice as a riding-school by the British 
in the Revolutionary war, the MS. disappeared.* 
A copy of a portion closing with the year 1620, 

I in the handwriting of Nathaniel Morton, was dis¬ 
covered by the Rev. Alexander Young in the li¬ 
brary of the First Church, at Plymouth, and 
printed in his Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fatliers 
of the Colony of Plymouth, in 1841. A “letter- 
book,” in which Bradford preserved copies of his 
correspondence, met with a similar fate, a portion 
only having been rescued from a grocer’s shop in 
Halifax, and published in the Collections of the 
MaMachusetts Historical Society, in 1794, vol. iii. 
of the first series of Collections, with a fragment 
of a poem on New England. These, wit£ two 
other specimens of a few lines each, first pub¬ 
lished by the same Society in 1888,t form, wiUi 
the exception of some slight controversial pieces, 
the whole of his literary productions. 

“I commend unto your wisdom and discr^ 
tion,” he says in his will, “ some smidl bookes 
written by my own hand, to be improved as you 
shall see meet. In special, I commend to you a 

• It wM given np for loet till 186S, when It was found eom- 
plete in the Falhvn libnury, England. 

t Third flerleiiVU. 
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litde booke wi<ih a black cover, wher^ there is 
a word to Plymouth, a word to Boston, and 
a word to New England, with BOndry useful 
verses.” 

or BOSTON IN NXW XNQLANB. 

O Boston, though thou now art grown 
To be a great and wealthy town, 

Yet I have seen thee a void place, 

Shrubs and bushes covering thy taco; 

And house then in thee none were there, 

Nor such as gold and silk did wcare; 

No drunkenness were then in thee, 

Nor such excess as now we see. 

Wo then drunk freely of thy spring. 

Without paying of anything; 

We lodged freely where we would. 

All things were free and nothing sold. 

And they that did thee first begin, 

Uad hearts as free and as willing 
Their poor friends for to entertain. 

And never looked at sordid gain. 

Some thou hast had wlioine I did know. 
That spent theirselvea to make thee grow. 

And thy foundations they did lay, 

Which do remain unto this day. 

Wlieri thou wast weak they did thee nurse, 

Or else with thee it had been worse; 

They left thee not, but did defend 
And succour thee unto their end. 

Thou now hast grown in wealth and store, 

Do nr»t forget that thou wast poor. 

And lift not up thyself in pride, 

From trulti and justice turn not aside. 
Roinember thou a Cotton had, 

Which made the hearts of many glad; 

What he thee taught bear tliou in mind, 

It’s hard another such to find 
A Winthrop once in thee was known, 

Who unto thee was os a crown. 

Such ornaments are very rare, 

Yet thou enjoyed this blessed pair. 

But these are gone, their work is done. 

Their day is past, set is their sun: 

Yet faithful Wilson still reniaiiis. 

And learned Norton doth take pains. 

Live ye iu peace. I could say more. 

Oppress ye not the weak and poor. 

The trade is all in your own hand. 

Take heed ye do not wrong the land, 

Lost ho that hath lift you on high. 

When, as the poor to him do cry, 

Do throw you down from j'our high stale, 

And make you low and <lesolate. 

rBAGMENTABT POEM ON NEW ENGLAND. 

Famine once we had. 

But other things Ood gave us in full store, 

As fisli and ground-nuts, to supply our strait. 

That we might learn on Providence to wait; 

And know, by bread man lives not io his need. 

But by each word that doth from God proceed. 

But a while after plenty did come in, 

From his hand only who doth pardon sin. 

And all did fiourish like the pleasant green, 

Which in the joyful spring is to be seen. 

Almost ten years we lived here alone, 

In other places there were few or none; 

For Salem was the next of any fame, 

Th»i began to augment New England’s name; 

Bnt after multitudes began to flow. 

More than well knew themselves where to bestow; 
Boston then began her roots to spread. 

And quiokly soon she grew to be the head, 


Not only of the Massachusetts Bay, 

But all trade and commerce fell iu her way. 

And truly it was admirable to know. 

How greatly all things hero began to grow. 

New 2 )lantaiions were in each {dace begun, 

And with inhabitants were filled soon. 

All sorts of grain which our own land doth yield, 
Was hither brought, and sown in every field: 

As wheat and rye, barley, oats, beans and pease. 
Here all tlirive, and they profit from them raise. 

All sorts of roots aud herbs iu gardens grow, 
Parsnips, carrots, turnips, or what you’ll sow. 
Onions, melons, cucumbers, radishes, 

Bkirets, beets, coleworts, and fair cabbages. 

Hero grow fine flowers many, and 'mongst those, 
The fair white lily aud sweet fragrant rose. 

Many good wholesome berries here you’ll find, 

Fit for mail’s use, almost of every kind, 

Pears, a{>pIeB, cherries, plumbs, quinces and peach. 
Are now no dainties; you may have of eaclL 
Nuts and grapes of several sorts are here. 

If you will take the pains them to seek for. 

But that which did ’bove all the rest excel, 

God in bis word, with us he here did dwell; 

! Well ordered churches, in each place there were, 
And a learn’d ministry was planted here. 

All iimrveird and said: “ Lord, this work is thine, 
In the wilderness to make such lights to shine.” 
Aud truly it was a glorious thing, 

Thus to hear men jiray, and God’s praises sing. 

! Where these natives were wont to cry aud yell 
I To Satan, who ’mongst them doth rule and dwelL 
Oh, how great comfort it was now to see 
I The churches to enjoy free liberty 1 
I And to have the Gosjiel preach’d here with power, 

1 And Bueh wolves rcjieird as would else devour; 

And now with plenty their poor souls were fed, 
With better food than wheat, or angel’s bread. 

In green pastures, they ma 5 ’' themselves solace. 

And drint freely of the sweet springs of grace; 

A pleasant banquet is prepar’d for these. 

Of fat things, aud rich wine upon the lees; 

“ Kat, O my friends (saith Christ), and drink freely, 
Here’s wine and milk, and all sweet spicery; 

The honey and its comb is here to be had; 

1 myself for you have this banquet made: 

Be not dismayed, but let your heart rejoice 
In this wilderness, O let me hear your voice; 

My friends you are, whilst you my ways do keep. 
Your sins ill pardon and your good I’ll seek” 

And they, poor souls, again to Christ do say: 

“O Lord, thou art our hope, our strength and stay. 
Who givest to us all these thy gtiod things, 

Us shelter still, in the shadow of thy wings: 

So we shall sing, and laud thy name with praiee, 
Tis thine own work to keep us in thy ways; 
Uphold us still, O thou which art most hi^h, 

We then shall be kept, and thy name glorify, 

Let us enjoy thyself, with these means of grace, 
And iu our hearts shine, with the light of thy fiioo; 
Take not away thy presence, nor thy word, 

But, we humlily pray, us the same Mford.” 

I JOHN DAVENPOBT. 

John Davknpokt, the first minister of New Ha¬ 
ven, and an important theological writer of his 
time, was bom in Coventry, England, in 1697. 
He was educated at Merton and Magdalen ooD 
leges, Oxford, but left before taking a decree. 
Bwn aftier removing to London he became Quids** 
ter of St. Stephen’s Ohuroh, Ckdeman st, at niiia- 
teen, and obtained great celebrity as a po^t 
orator. In the year 1680 ho unitM with otherc 
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in pnrohasing ohnroh property held by laymen 
witJi a view of devoting the revenue therefrom to 

S rovide dergimien for destitute congrcffationfl. 

y the exertions of Laud, who feared that the 
8(meme would be turned to the advantage of the 
non^oonformists, the company was broken up, 
and the money which had been collected, confis¬ 
cated. In 1683, in consequence of non-conformity, 
he resigned his church, and removed to Holland. 
After preacliing to the English congregation for 
two years as the colleague of John Paget, he be¬ 
come engaged in a controversy in consequence of 
his opposiuon to the plan there pursued, of the 
gene^ baptism of infants, and retiring from the 
pulpit devoted himself to teaching, until he was 
induced by John Cotton to emigrate to Boston. 
He had been an early friend of the colony, having 
been one of the applicants for the original char¬ 
ter. His name does not appear in the list of pa¬ 
tentees, having been omitted at liis own request 
lest it should excite the opposition of Laud to the 
scheme. He arrived at Boston, Junc, 1037, and in 
August took part in tlie S}Tiod called in reference 
to the opinions of Anne lint chi nson. He sailed, 
March 30,1638, with a company for Quinnipiuck or 
Hew Haven, where he preached under an oak on 
the eighteenth of April, the first Sunday after his 
arrivm, as their minister, a i>ositiou he retained 
fbr thirty years, during wliich he was instrumen¬ 
tal in the passage of the rigid laws regarding 
ohnroh membei*ship established in the colony. 
He displayed great courage in concealing the 
Regicides, Whalley and Gofte, in his own house, 
in 1661, and by preaching when their pursuers 
were expected in tlie city from the text, “ Hide 
the outcasts; bewray not him that wandereth. i 
Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab; be 
thou a covert to them fi’om the face of tlic spoiler” 
(Isaiah xvi. 3, 4). On the death of John Wilson, 
minister of the first church in Boston, in 1667, 
he accepted a call to become his successor, believ¬ 
ing that as affairs in New Haven were in a settled 
condition he could do more good in Boston, when*, 
as he thought, ecclesiastical discipline had been 
unduly relaxed. Ho was instituted pa.stor, Dec. 
9,1688, and died of apoplexy March 16, 1670. 

He was the author of several pamphlets on tlie 
ooDtroversy between himself and the Euglisli 
church at Amsterdam, of A Discourse mout 
Owil Government in a new Plantation^ whose de¬ 
sign is religion^ and of The Saints Anchor Hold 
in all Storms and Tempests^ a collection of ser¬ 
mons. He also prepared an Exposition on the 
Oanticles, of which Mather tells us, “ the death of 
the gentleman chiefly concerned in the intended 
impression proved the death of the impression 
itself.”* 

EOGEB WILLIAMS. 

In the political history of the country, the name 
of Wilhams, as the apostle of civil and religious 
liberty, holds the first rank; his literary achieve¬ 
ments, exhibiting his moes of character, entitle 
him to an honorable plaoe in this collection. He 
was one of the first of the learned university men 
who came to New England for conscience sake, 
and the principle which brought him across the 
Atlantic md not depart on his knding. Religious 


liberty, the right divine of conscience, was not 
simply having Ids own way, while he checked 
other people’s. He did not fly from persecution 
to persecute. Bom in Wales in 1606,* edu¬ 
cated at Oxford; if not a student at law with 
Sir Edward Coke, enjoying an early intimacy 
with him; then a non-conformist minister in con¬ 
flict with tlm ecclesiastical authorities of the 
times, ho arrived in Massachusetts in 1681. 
Asserting at once his views of religious tolera¬ 
tion, the independence of conscience of tlie civil 
magistrate, and the separation of Cliurch and 
State, he was driven from Salem, where he had 
become established as a preaclicr, by an order of 
the General Council in 1635,into exile, for “his 
new and dangerous opinions against tlie authority 
of magistrates.” lie tlien made Ids memorable 
journey in the winter season, through what was 
then a wilderness, to the vicinity of Nnrragansett 
wliere, received in friendsliip by tlie Indians, 
he estnblisliod himself at Seokonk; but finding 
himself within tlie limits of the Plymouth colony, 
ho sailed with his friends in a canoe down the 
river to found on the opposite sliorc the city of 
Providence, a living name which will always bear 
witness to Ids persecution and trust in God. 
Here lie maintained friendly relations with the 
Indians, warded olF disaster, by quieting their 
threntoned aggressions, from the people who had 
driven him away, received fugitives for conscience 
sake from Massachuso'tta Bay, and promoted the 
settlement of Rliode Island.* In f643 he sailed 
from New Amsterdam tor England, as an agent 
to procure a charter. On his way thither at sea, 
lie wrote his Key into the Language of America, 
which lie publislied in London, on his arrival.t 
“I drew,” lie say.s in his addrcs.s, “to my dear 
and well beloved frieiuls and countrymen in Old 
and New England, the materials in a rndo lump 
at sen, as a private liclp to my own memory, that 
1 might not by ray present absence lightly lose 
wliat 3 had so dearly bought in some few years of 
hardship and charges among the Barbarians,” and 
he committed it to tlio public for the benefit of 
Ills friends. “ A little key,” he says, “ may open 
a box, whore lies a bunch of keys.” 


* We follow hero the Oxford University entry proRonted by 
Dr. Elton, in preference to the usual statements which mid^ 
him seven or eight years older. 

t A Key into the Language of America, or an help to the 
Language of tlie Katieee in that part of Amxrica oalled Naw 
Enoland ; together with briefe Observations of the Custoins, 
Manners and Worships, Ao., of the aforesaid Eation^ in Pease 
and Warro, in Life and Death. On all which are added Spirit* 
uall Observations. Oonersl and Particular, by the Autbour, of 
chlofe and special! use (upon all oooosions) to all the Sngtieh 
Inhabiting those parts; yet pleasant and profitable to the view 
of all Dion; By Koger Williains, of Providence, in Eew Eng¬ 
land. London: Printed by George Devirr, ISrno., pp. 8(i0. 
1648. There are ve^ few copies or the original edition of this 
book in existence. The library of the Mossaohnsetts Historical 
Society has one, IVom which a reprint has been made in the 
first volome of the Golleotlons of the Bbode l^^land Historical 
Society, Providence, 1827. Mr. James Lenox, of New York, 
in his valuable Oolleotion, has another, which we have had the 
privilege of consulting for this article. The Lloenser'i Im¬ 
primatur on the last page Is carious. “ 1 have read cverikm 
IMrby chapUre qf the American Language, to me whoUy sm- 
knowne, and the Observations, these I conoetM inqfonsive: 
andthat the Works may conduce to the md m tende a 
Oy the Author. Jo LAMOuer.** 


•MagoiOim Ed. 1658,1880. 
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The book is in a series of thirty-two chapters, 
each containing a vocabulury, with an occasional 
enlargement at a suggestive word relying to man¬ 
ners or notions; and concluding with a copy of 
verses. To the second chapter, Eating and 
Entertainment,^^ this pious and benevolent man 
touchingly adds:— 

Coarse bread and water's most their fare, 

O England's diet fine ; 

Thy cup runs o'er with plenteous store 
Of wnolesome beer and wine. 

Sometimes God gives them fish or flesh, 

Yet they’re content without; 

And what comes in they {>art to friends 
And strangers round about 

God’s providence is rich to liU, 

Let none disti-ustfni be ; 

In wilderness, in great distress. 

These Ravens have fed me. 

There is the same simplicity and faith in Pro¬ 
vidence in the rest of these little poems, wher¬ 
ever the topic gives liiin an opportunity to ex¬ 
press it. The notes are simply jottings down of 
facts he had noticed—but even these few words 
are somehow instinct with his kindly spirit. “ 1 
once travailed,” he says, “ to an island of the 
wildest in our parts, whore in the night an In¬ 
dian (as he said) had a vision or dream of the Sun 
(whom they worship for a God) darting a beam 
into his breast, which he coiicei vod to bo the mes¬ 
senger of his death. This poor native called his 
friends and neighbors, and prepared some little 
refreshing for them, but himself was kept wak¬ 
ing and fasting in great humiliations and invo¬ 
cations for ten days and nigiits. I was alone 
(having travelled from my bark the wind being 
contrary) and little could J speak to them, to their 
understanding, especially because of the change of 
their dialect or manner of speech from our neigh¬ 
bors : yet so much (tlirough the help of God) I 
did speak, of the true and Ucing only wUe Ood, 
of the Creation, of Man and his fall from God, 
&c., that at parting ninny burst forth. Oh when 
will ymi co>ne again^ to bring m mtic more news 
of thin Ood V' And to this follow the more 
particular” reflections:— 

God gives them sleep on ground, on straw, 

On sedgy mats or board: 

When English softe-^t beds of down. 

Sometimes no sleep aiford. 

I have known them leave their house and mat. 
To lodge a friend or stranger. 

When Jews and Christians oft have sent 
Christ Jesus to the manger. 

Tore day they invooate their gods, 

Though many false and new ; 

O how should that God worshipt be, 

Who is but one and true ? 

“ How sweetly,” he says, “ do all the several 
sorts of heaven’s birds, in all coasts of the world, 
preach unto men the praise of their maker’s wis- 
dome, power, and goodnesse, who feeds them 
and their young ones summer and winter >vith 
their severid sorts of food: although they neither 
•ow nor reap, nor gather into barnsi ” 
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If birds tliat neither sow nor reape. 

Nor store up any food, 

Constantly to them and theirs 
A maker kind and good I 

If man provide eke for hie birds, 
lu yard, in coops, in cage. 

And each binl spends in songs and tunea. 

His little time and age! 

Wliat care will man, what oare will God 
For his wile and children take f 

Millions of birds and worlds will God 
Sooner than his, forsake. 

To the general “ observations of their travel,” 

God makes a path, pi-ovides a guide. 

Anti feeds in wilderness! 

His glorious name while breath remains, 

O that I may confess. 

Lost many a time, I have had no guide, 

No house, but liollovv tree! 

In stormy winter iiiglit no fire. 

No food, no company: 

In him I have found a house, a bed, 

A table, company: 

No cup BO bitter, bat’s made sweet. 

When God shall sweetuing be. 

His business with Parliament was sncocssfiiL 
He obtained a Charter of Incorporation of Pro¬ 
vidence Plantations in ] 644. Belbre his return 
he published in Ix>n(lon, the same year, a 
pamphlet, Mr, Cotto}Cs Letter,^ lately printed^ 
Examined and Anmeered^ a refutation of the rea¬ 
sons of his dismissal, and also his celebrated 
work, whicli embodies the princif)los of tolera¬ 
tion, The Bloody fenent of J^ernecutioriy for 
cause of Oonsciencey discussed in a Corfermee 
between Truth and Peace,* 

The history of this comjK)sition is curious. “A 
witness of Jesus Christ, close prisoner in New¬ 
gate,” wrote a tract “against pei'seciition in 
cause of Conscience,” wliicli ho penned on paper 
introduced into his prison as the stoppers to a 
bottle of milk, the fluid of which served him for 
ink. Williams thus intnKluoes it in the prefatory 
part of his book, the “ Tenent— 

Arguments againgt pKersecution in milk, the answer 
for It (as I may say) in blood. 

Tlie author of these aiguments (against persecu¬ 
tion) (as I have beeu informed) being committed by 
some then in power, close prisoner to Newgate, for 
the witness ot some truths of Jesus, and having not 
the use of pen and ink, wrote these arguments in 
milk, in sheets of paper, bi'ought to him by the 
woman his keeper, from a friend in London, as the 
stoppers of his milk bottle. 

in such paper written with milk, nothing will 
appear, but the way of reading it by fire being 
known^ to this friend who received the papers, h« 
transcribed and kept together the papers, although 
the author himself could not correct, nor view what 
himself had written. 

It was in milk, tendinj^ to soul nourishment, even 
for babes and sucklings m Christ. 

It was in milk, spiritually white, pure, and inno- 


• The Bloody Tenent of Pereeontion, for oanse Coo* 
Bolonoe, dieouBSM In a Oonferenoe between Truth and 

In all tend^ affection, present to the HIjfh Court of PSr* 
liament os the Besult of their Discourse, thesa sBdoiiiat 
other, Passaf^s of highest consideration. Printed In the year 
1644. 4to. pp. Jrt7. 
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cent, like those ‘white horses of the 'word of truth 
and meekness, and the white linen or armour of 
righteousness, in the army of Jesus. Rev. vi. & xix. 

It was in milk, soft, meek, peaceable, and gentle, 
tending botli to the peace of souls and tlie peace of 
states and kingdoms. 

This ■was a mild introduction to controversy: 
yet being sent to New England, was answe^red 
Dy John Cotton, wlicn Williams published both 
arguments with his reply. The “ Bloody Tenent ” 
is a noble work, full of brave heart and tender¬ 
ness; a book of learning and piety,—the composi¬ 
tion of a true, gentle nature, llow sweet, delicate, 
and reverential are the soft a])iir()aches of the 
dialogue as “ Peace ” and Truth ” address one 
another. “ But ]»ark,” says Truth, “ wliat noise is 
this?” as she listens to the din of the wars for (k>n- 
science. These,” is the reply, “are the doleful 
drums and shrill-sounding trumpets, the roaring, 
murdering cannons, the sbonls of coiniuerors, the 
groans of w’oiinded, dying, slaughtered righteous, 
with the wicked. Dear Truth, how long? How 
long those dreadful sounds and direful sights? How 
long before my glad return and restitution?” 
This is the expression of a poet. For his posi¬ 
tion as an asserter of religious toleration, we may 
quote the sentenct* of Bancroft: “He was the 
nrst person in modern Christendom to assert in 
its plenitude the doctrine of llio liberty of con¬ 
science, the equality of opinions before the law, 
and in its defence lie was the harbinger of Mil¬ 
ton, the precursor and the superior of Jeremy 
Taylor.”* 

Williams returned to America in 10t4, and at 
the close of 1051 again visited England to S(‘cure 
the Confirmation of the Charter, in which be 
succeeded. Cotton bad in the meantime replied, 
in 1047, to the “BUKuly Tenent” in his ‘‘Bloody 
Tenent Washed and Made White in the Blood of 
the I^amh,” to whitdi WTHiams was ready in Lon¬ 
don with his rejoinder, The Bloody Tenent yet 
more Bloody., hy Hr. Cotton's Endeavor to Wash 
it White in the Blowl of the Lamhe^^ in which 
he pursued his ai’gument with his old zeal and 
learning. He published at the same time, in a 
small4to., The IBreling Min istry none of Christ's., 
or a JJiseourse touching the Broimgating the 
Gospel of Christ Je^us; humbly presented to 
such Pious and Honoredde Hands., wfiom the pre¬ 
sent Dehate thereof concerns. 

In 1853, there were first publislied at Provi¬ 
dence, in the Life of Koger Williams by Romeo 
Elton,I a brief seiics of letters which passed be¬ 
tween Williams and the daughter of his old bene- 


* Baneroft's Hist. U. S. i. 876. 

t The Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, by Mr. Cotton’s 
Budsavor to wash it white in the Blood of the Lonibo, of 
whose prtoloiis Blood spilt in the Jllood of his Servauts, and 
of the Blood of Millions split In former and later Wars for 
Oonsoienee’ Me, that most Bloody Tenent of Perseontlon for 
Oanse of Conscience, upon a second Tryal, is now found more 
apparently, and more notoriously gull^. In this Bejoynder 
10 %. Cotton are principally, 1. The Nature of Persecution; 
1 The Power of the Clvlll Sword in Bpiritualls examined; 8. 
The Parliainent’B Permission of dissenting Consciences Justl- 
lUd. Also (as a Testimony to Mr. Clark's Narrative) is added 
a Letter to Mr. Bndioott, Governor of the Massacfmsetts in 
N. B. By B. Wllllama of Providence, in New England. Lon¬ 
don, printed ibr Ollea Calvert, and are to be sold at the Block 
Bpraad Bagle, at the West Bnd of Panl’a, 1668. 

Ltfhdf Boger Wllltama, the Earliest Legislator and true 
OhamptoD for a fhU and absolute liberty of Conscience. By 
Borneo Elton, M-109. This if a work of original reaaarch and 
much Intereating information. 


factor. Sir Edward Coke, Mrs. Anno Sadleir, on 
this second visit to England in 1662-^. They 
nro full of character on botli sides; the humor of 
them consisting in the lady being a royalist, well 
disposed to the church establishment, a sharp¬ 
shooter in he r language and a bit of a tennagant, 
while Williams Avas practising his politest graces 
and most Christian forbearance, as lie steadily 
maintaint‘d bis indqiendent theology. He (Ki¬ 
el ix^^ses her, “My mneb-honorod friend, Mrs. 
Hadleir,” and tenders her one of his comjiositions 
to read, ])rol>al)ly the work he had just published 
in England, entitled, Experiments of Spiritual 
Life and Health and their Preserrativesf which 
he describes as “a jilaiii and peaceable discourse, 
of my own ])ers*.nal experiments, which, in a 
letter to my dear wife—ujion the occasion of her 
great .sickness near death—I sent Ikt, being ab¬ 
sent myself among tlic Indians.” He courteously 
in\ites attention and tven censure. “J have 
been oft glad,” he says, “in the wiblerness of 
Anu*rica to have been rt'jiroved for going in a 
wrong ])ath, and to he direeted hy a naked Iii- 
dian hoy in my travels.” He quietly throws out 
a fe^v bints of the virtues of his owm ])osilion in 
church matters. Mrs. Sadleir quotes Scripture in 

, rq-ly. 

j Mr*. Williams, —Since it bus ])lf*ascd Ood to make 
1 the projdiet David’s complaint ours (Pa. Ixxix.): “ O 
I (fod, the heathen,” <fee., and that the apostle St. Peter 
I baa 80 long ago foretold, in Ids second epistle, the 
' second chapter, by 'W'hom these things should be oc- 
I eosioned, I liave given over rending many books, 

1 and, therefore, with thunks, have returned youi‘8. 

I Those that 1 now read, besides the Ihble, are, first, 
j the lute king’s b(H)k; Hooker’sEcelesiustieal Polity; 

I Pevereiid J lisbop Andrews’s Sermons, with his oilier 
divine meditations; Dr. Jer. Taylor’s works; and 
I Dr. Tho. .laekson upon the Creed. Some of these 
I my dear father was a great admirer of, and would 
often call them llie glorious lights of the church of 
England. Tliese lii^hts shall be my guide; 1 wish 
they may he yours ; for your new liglits that are so 
much cned up, 1 believe, in the conclusion, they 
will prove hut dark lanterns; therefore I dare not 
Dicddle w ith them. 

Your friend in the old w^ny, 

Anne Sadleiil 

Wliich little rcpellant, Williams, feeling the sting, 
answers, offering another book :— 

My MUi'n-noNORED, kind Friend, Mrs. Sadleir,— 
My humble rcsjwiets premised to your much-honored 
self, and Mr. Sadleir, huuibly wishing you the sav¬ 
ing knowledge and assurance of that life which is 
eternal, when this poor minute’s dream is over. In 
my ])oor span of time, I have been oft in tho ja'\ir8 
of death, sickening at sea, shipwu’ecked on shore, in 
danger of arrows, swords and bullets: and yet, me- 
thinks, tlie most high and moat holy God hath re¬ 
served me for some service to his most glorious aud 
eternal majesty. 

I think, pometiines, in this common ship-wreck of 
mankind, w'herein w^e all are either Boating or sink¬ 
ing, despairing or struggling for life, why should I 
over faint in striving, os Paul smtli, in hopes to save 
myself, to save others—^to call, and cry, and ask, 
what hope of saving, what hope of life, and of tho 


• Prof. Gammoira Life of Boaer Williams, 818. We ore 
much indebted to his careful blbliomphy. Oertalnly there 
should not bo sufierod to remain ranch longer any ^f^nlty of 
access to all which Boger Williams irrote. 
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eternal fthore of mercy? Your last letter, my honored 
friend, I received os a bitter sweeting—os all, that 
is under the suti, is~-6weet, in that I hear from you, 
and that you continue striving for life eternal; bit¬ 
ter, in that we ditfer about the way, in the midst of 
the dangers and the distresses. 

For the scope of this rejoind r, if it please the 
Most High to direct your eye to a glance on it, 

{ >lease you to know, that at my last being in Eng- 
and, 1 wrote a discourse entitled, “ The Bloudy 
Tenent of Persc'^utioii for Cause of Conscience.” I 
bent my charge against Mr. (Cotton especially, your 
staudard-bearer of New England ministers. That 
discourse he since answered, and calls his book, 
“ Tlie Bloody Tenent made white in the Blood of 
the Jjamb.” This rejoinder of mine, ns I humbly 
hope, unwashed his washings, and pr(»veH that in 
soul matters no weapons but soul weapons arc reach¬ 
ing and effectual. 

His “much-honored, kind friend'’ replies:— 

Sra, —1 thank God my blessed parents bi*e<l me up 
in the old and best religion, and it is my glory that 
I am a memher of the Church of England, as it was 
when all the reformed churches gave her the right 
hand. When T cast mine eye upon t he frontisjutvo 
of your book, and saw it entitled “ The Bloudy 
Tenent,” 1 durst not adventure to look into it, for 
fear it should bring into niy memory the much 
blood that has of late been shed, and which I w<nild 
fain forget; therefore 1 (l<i, with thanks, return it 
I ennnot call to mind any blood shed for eouscionee: 
—some few that went about to make a rent in our 
once well-governed church w’ere punished, but none 
sulFered death. But this I know, that since it has 
been left, to every man’s conscience to fancy what 
religion he list, there has more Christian blood been 
shed than was in the ten j)ei*seeutioii8. And some 
of that blood will, I fear, cry to the day of judg¬ 
ment But you know what the Scripture says, that 
when there was no king in Israel, every man di 1 
that which was right in his own eyes,—but whut 
became of that, the sacred story will tell you. 

Thus entreating you to trouble me n<» more in this 
kind, and wishing you a good journey to your 
charge in New Providence, I rest 

Your Friknd, in tub Olu and Best Way. 

Williams, not to be disconcerted, triples the 
length of his response, with new divisions and 
scripture citations, and this among otlier biting 
paragrajihs on the lady’s favorite reading :— 

I have read those books you mention, and the 
king’s book, which commends two of them. Bp. An¬ 
drews’s and Hooker's—yea, and a third also, Bp. 
Laud’s: and os for the king, 1 know his person, 
vicious, a swearer from his youth, and an oppressor 
and persecutor of good meu (to say nothing of his 
own fatherb and the blood of so many hundred 
thousands English, Irish, Scotch, French, lately 
charged upon him. Against his and his blasphemous 
father’s cruelties, your own dear father, and many 
precious men, shaU rise up shortly and ciy for ven- 
geauce. 

But for the book itself—if it bo his—and theirs 
you please to mention, and thousands more, not only 
prot^tants of several sects, but of some papists and 
Jesuits also—^famous for worldly repute, Ac.—I have 
found them shaim and witty, plausible and delight¬ 
ful, devout and pathetical And 1 have l^en 
amaied to see the whole world of our forefathers, 
wise aud gallant, wondering after the gloiy of the 
Romish learning and worship. (Rev. xiiu) But 
amongst them nil whom I have so diligently read 
and heard, how few express the simplicity, the 


plainness, the meekness, and true humility of the 
learning of the Son of God. 

with this telling postscript:— 

My honored friend, since you please not to read 
mine, let me pray leave to request your reading of 
one book of your own authors. I mean the “ Liberty 
of Prophesying,” penned by (so called) Dr. Jer. 
Taylor. In the wiiich is exeelleiitly asserted the 
toleration of different religions, yea, in a respect, 
j that of the Papists themselves, which is a now way 
I of soul freedom, and yet is the old way of Christ 
Jesus, as all his holy Testament declares. 

I I also humbly wish that you may jilease to read 
I over impartially Mr. Milton’s answer to the king's 
book. 

Mrs. Sadleir waxes indignant, and replies more 
at length—getting personally discourteous and 
scandalous on John Milton :— 

Mr. Williams, —I thought my first letter would 
I have given you so much satisfaction, that, in that 
; kind, I should never have heard of you any more; 
but it seems you have a ftice of bi'ass, so that you 
cannot blush. 

*«**««» 

I For Milton’s book, that you desire I should read, 
if I be not mistaken, that is he that has wrote a 
book of the lawfulness of divorce; and, if rejwrt 
says true, he had, at that time, two or tliree wives 
living. Tliis, perha|)8, were good doctrine in New 
England ; but it is most abomiimblc in Old England. 
For his book tiuit he wrote against the late king 
that you would have me read, you should have 
taken notice id God’s judgment upon him, who 
stroke him with bliudness; and, as I have heard, lie 
was fain to have the help of one Andrew Marvell, 
or else ho could not have nnished that most accursed 
libel. God has began his judgment upon him here 
—his punishment will be hereafter m hell But 
have you seen the answer to it ? If you can got it, 
1 assure you it is worth your reading. 

I have also read Taylor’s book of the Liberty of 
Prophesying; though it please not me, yet 1 am 
j sure it does j^ou, or else I [know]* you [would]* 

; not have wrote to me to have read it 1 say, it and 
! you would make a good fire. liut have you seen 
I )iis Divine Institution of the Ofiico Ministerial ? I 
assure that is both worth your reading and practice. 
Bishop Laud’s book against Fisher I have read long 
since; which, if you have not done, let me tell you 
I that he has deeply wounded the Pope; and, I be¬ 
lieve, liowsoever ho be slighted, he will rise a saint, 
when many seeming ones, such as you arc, will rise 
devils. 

This winds np the oorrespondenoo. Mrs. Sad¬ 
leir, as slie puts it aside, for publication a ooeple 
of hundred years later, writing on the back of 
Williams’s first letter:—“ This Roger Williams, 
when he was a youth, would, iu short hand, take 
sermons and si>eeches in the Star Chamber, and 
present them to my dear father. lie, seeing st> 
nopefal a yontli, took such liking to him that he 
sent liim in to Sutton’s Hospital, and he was the 
second that was placed there; mil little did he 
tliink that he would have proved such a rebel to 
God, the king, and the country. I leave his let¬ 
ter^ that, if ever he has the face to return into his 
native country, Tyburn may give him weloome.” 


* Tbuse words are not in the MS. 
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For whioli scrap of biographical information, in 
the too general dearth of anecdote respecting a 
good and ^eat man, we thank her.* 

After his return he writes to his friend John 
Winthrop, subsequently the Governor of Connec¬ 
ticut, relating, among other incidenU of his visit 
to England, this anecdote of his exchange of lan¬ 
guages with John Milton in his blindness—“Jt 
pleased the Lord to call me for some time, and, 
with some persons, to practice the Hebrew, the 
Greek, Latin, French and Dutch. The Secretary 
of the Council, Mr. Milton, for my Dutch 1 read 
him, read me many more languagos.’‘t He was 
intimate with Cromwell and jiassed much time 
with Sir Henry Vane, the old Governor of Mjis- 
sachusetts. In this journey ho was associated 
with his friend Mr. dohn Clarke, who remained 
in England as the agent of the colony, and in 
whose behalf, on his return, he addressed a idea 
to his “beloved friends and countrymen,” the 
General Assembly of Rliode Island. Jt is a good 
example of his love of justice, directness, and 
business tact, and, as giich, we present a portion 
of it in our extracts.}: 

"Williams was active as usual in the affairs of 
the colony, and was chosen its President in 1654. 
The persecution of the Quakers tlien followed in 
Massachusetts; their rights were maintained in 
Rhode Island, though Williams licld a controversy 
with Fox and his disciples, an account of wliich 
he embodied in the hist of his publications in 
1670, George Fox diggW O'ut o f hie Bnrrowes^^ a 
pun on the names of tlio Quaker loaders. Fox 
i*eplied to this in his Few England Firebrand 
Quenehed^ with abundant l)ittern(‘«»s; and Edmund- 
son, one of Williams's personal antagonists in the 
controversial encounter, which was lield both at 
Newport and Providence, in his Journal of hin 
Life^ Snfferinga^ and Labor^ speaks of “ one Roger 
Williams, an old ])ricst and an enemy to truth, 
putting forth fourteen proj) 08 itioii 8 , as he called 
thcm.’ l It was all unjilcasant affair, but tlie 
Quakers had laid thonisolves ojien to attack 
by some outrageous e.vtravagances. Seven years 
atterwanls, in 1083, in the Boventy-oightli year 
of Ins age, the Founder of Rhode Island, the 
friend of peace and assertcr of liberty, died at 
Providence, on the spot which his genius and 
labors had consecrated. He left a wife and six 
children. There is no ])ortrait of him. The 
engraving prefixed to the Jiifo in Sjiarks’s Amcri- 


* Mr. Elton was lod to tho knowledge of tliuse letters by Mr. 
Bancroft the bistorian, and coplod them fWim tho orlglnd MSS. 
priBerved in the library of Trinity College, Caiiibridge. 
t Elton's Life, 114 

i It waa first published in the Rhode Island Book in 1840. 

I George Fox digg'd out of bis Uurruwes, or an Ofier of Dis- 

i mtatlon, on fourteen Proposalls mode this lost Summer, 1672, 
so odl'd), unto G. Fox, then present on Bode Island, in New 
fingland, by B. W. As also how (G. Fox silly departing) the 
Disputation went om beingmanaged three Dayes at Newport 
on Bode Islaod, and one Day at Providence, between John 
Stubbs, John Burnet, and William Edmundson, on the one 
Part, and E W. on the other. In which many Quotations 
ont of G. Fox and Ed. Bnrrowos Book in Folio are alledged. 
With an Appendix, of some Scores of Q. F., liis simple lame 
Answers to nis (^posltes in that Book quoted and replied to, 
^ B. W. of PimdoDoe In N. E. Boston, printed By John 
Foster, 1(176. ^ 

IBee Memoir of Roger Wfillams, the Founder of the State 
of Rhode Island, by James D. Knowles, for much oareftil his¬ 
torical investif^on on this and other points. Mr. J. E Bart¬ 
lett has jriven sa aeooant of Edmnndson's book, printed in 
London 1T18, in some Early Notlooa of Rhode Island, in the 
PrcuMmoe Jommal tn IfioR 


can Biography, is from an old painting put fortli 
a few years since, which was soon ])ronouncod an 
indifferent likeness of Bei^jamin Franklin. 

COimCBXNOX BKTWSKN TRtmi A?a> PXAOX.—VBOll THE 
BLOODY TSNBNT. 

Truth. In what dark corner of the world {sweet 
Peace) are we two met? How hath this present 
evil world banished mo from all the coasts and 
quarters of it? and how hath the righteous God in 
judgment taken thee from the earth, Rev. vi. 4. 

Peace. ’Tie lamentably true (blessed Truth) the 
foundations of the world have long been out of 
course: the gates of earth and hell liavo conspired 
together to intercept our joyful rnt eting and our 
lioly kisses: with what a weary, tired wing have I 
flown over nations, kingdoms, cities, towns, to find 
out precious truth ? 

Truth. The like enquiries in my flights and travels 
have I made for Peace, and still am told, hath 
left the earth, and fled to heaven. 

Peace. Dear Tnith, what is the earth hut a dun¬ 
geon of darkness, where Truth is not? 

2Vuth. And wlmt is the Peace thereof but a fleet¬ 
ing dream, tliine a]>e and counterfeit? 

Peace. Oh, where’s the promise of tho God of 
I Heaven, that Righteousness and Peace shall kiss 
1 each other? 

I Truth. Patience (sweet Peace), these heavens and 
j earth are growing old, and shall be changed like a 
I guinneiit, l‘sal. cii. Tliey shall melt away, and be 
burnt up with all the works that are therein; and 
I the most high Eternal th’eator shall gloriously create 
I new heavens and new earth, wherein dwells right- 
I eousness, 2 Peter iii. Our kisses shall then have 
their endless date of pin’<^ and sweetest joys; till 
then both tlion and 1 must lio})e, and wait, and 
' bear the fury of the dragon’s wrath, whose mon- 
I strous lies and furies shall with himself be cost into 
the lake of fire, the second death, Re^^fc. * 

Pecu'e. Most precious Truth, thou we are 

botli pursued and laid for. Mine hearth full of 
siglis, mine eyes with tears. Where can I better 
. vent my full oppressed bosom, than into thine, 
whose faithful lips may for these few hours revive 
my drooping, wandering spirits, and here begin to 
; wipe tears from mine eyes, and the eyes of my 
j dearest ehildren ? 

j Truth. Sweet daughter of the God of Peace, 
begin, pour out thy sorrowes, vent thy complaints; 
how joyful am I to improve these precious minutes 
to revive our lieart-s, both thine and mine, and the 
hearts of all that love the Truth and Peace, Zach. viii. 

Peace. Dear Truth, 1 know thy birth, thy nature, 
thy delight. They that know thee, will prize thee 
far above themselves and lives, and sell tnemselves 
to buy thee. Well spake that famous Elizabeth to 
her famous attorney, Sir Edward Coke: “Mr. 
Attorney, go on as thou liost begun, and still 
plead, not pro Domina Regin a^ but pro Lamina 
Veritate. 

Truth. Tis time, ray crown is high, my sceptres 
strong to break down strongest holds, to throw 
down highest crowns of all that plead (though but 
in thought) against rae. Some few there are, but 
oh, 1)0w few are valiant for tho Truth and dare to 
plead cause, as niy witriosses in sackcloth, 
Revel, ii. While all men’s tongues ai*e bent like 
boughs to shoot out lying words agaipst mel 

Peace. Oh, how could I spend eternal days and 
endless dates at thy holy feet, in listening to the 
precious oracles of thy mouth. All the words of 
thy mouth are Truth, and there is no iniquity in 
them. Thy lips drop as the honeycomb, fiut oh I 
since we must part anon, let us (os thou aaidst) im- 
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prove ow minutes, and (according as thou pro- 
misedst) revive me with thy words, which arc 
sweeter than the honey, and the honeycomb. 

OONOLUSIOK. 

Peace. We have now (dear Truth) through the 
gracious hand of God clambered up to the top of 
this our tedious discourse. 

Truth. Oh, ’tis mercy unexpressiblc that either thou 
or I have had so long a broatliing time, and that 
together 1 

Peace. If English ground must yet be drunk with 
English blood, i>h, where shall Peace repose her wea¬ 
ried head and heavy heart? 

Truth. Dear Peace, if thou find welcome, and the 
God of peace miraculously please to <]u<;iieh these 
all-devouring flames, yet where shall Truth find rest 
from cruel nersecutions ? 

Peace. On, will not the authority of holy scrip¬ 
tures, the commands aiid declarations of the Son of 
God, therein produced by tlie<‘, together with ull 
the lamentable, experiences of forrricr and present 
8 laughtei*s, prevail with the, sons of men (especially 
witli the sons of Peace) to dej)art from the dens of 
lions, and mountains of leopanls, and to put on the 
bowels (if not of Christianity, yet) of humanity each 
t.o other 1 

Truth. Dear Peace, llabaeuck’s fishes keep their 
constant bloody game, of persecutions in the world’s 
mighty ocean; the greater taking, jduinlering, swal¬ 
lowing up the lesser: O happy he whose ])ortion is 
the God of Jacob! Who hath notliing to lose under 
the sun, but hath a state, a Innise, an inheritance, a 
name, a crown, a life, fmst all the plunderers, ra- 
vishers, iniirtljerers reach nnd fury! 

Peace. I'utlo! Who’^luTe? 

Truth. Our sist(‘r Patienee, whose desired com¬ 
pany is as needful as deliglitfiil! 'Tis like the wolf 
will send the scattered sheep in one: the common 
pirate g^tl^s up the loose and scattered navy! the 
slaughter o^k witnesses by that bloody bi'o^tunites 
the Ind^len^rits and l'iH‘^hyloriaiiB, The God of 
Peace, the Go 1 of Truth Avill shortly seal this truth, 
and eonlirm this witness, and make it evident to the 
whole world, 

That the doctrine of persecution for cause of oon- 
Bcience, is most <*vidently and lament ably contrary 
to the doetriiu* of Christ Jesus the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 

PUCA FOB JOHN OLARKR. 

The first is peace, commonly called among all 
men, tlie King’s Peace, among ourselves and among 
all the King’s subjects and friends, in this country 
and wheresoever: and, further, at our agent’s most 
reasonable petition, the King prohibits all his sub- 
iects to act any hostility toward our Natives inha¬ 
biting with us without our consent, wliich hath 
hitherto been otherwise practiced to our continual 
and great grievance and disturbance. 

The second jewel is Liberty. The first, of our 
si)irits, which neither Old nor New England knows 
tlie like, nor no j)art of the world a greater. 

2 d. Liberty of our persons; no life, no limb taken 
from us, no corporeal punishment, no restraint but 
by known laws and agreements of our own making. 

8 . Liberty of our Estates, horses, cattle, lands, 
goods, not a penny to be taken by any rate from us, 
without every man’s free debate by his deputies, 
chosen by himself, and sent to the General As¬ 
sembly. 

4 Liberty of society or corporation, of sending or 
being sent to the General Assembly, of choosing and 
being chosen to all offices and of making or repealing 
all laws and constitutions among us. 


6. A liberty, which other charters have not, to 
wit, of attenmng to the laws of England, with a 
favorable mitigation, viz. not absolutely, but respect¬ 
ing our wilderness estate and condition. 

I confess it were to be wished, that these dainties 
might have fallen from God, and the King, like 
showers and dews and manna from heaven, gratis 
and free, like a joyful harvest or vintage, without 
any paius of our Imsbandry; but since the most holy 
God, the fii-st Cause, hath ordered second causes 
and means and agenta and instruments, it is no more 
honest for us to withdraw in this case, than for meu 
to come to an Ordinary and to oall for the boat wine 
and liquor, the best meats roast and baked, the best 
atteiidanee, &c., and to bo able to pay for all and 
yet most unworthily steal away and not discharge 
the reckoning. 

My second witness is C/ommon Gratitude, famous 
among all mankind, yea, among brute beasts, even 
the wildest and fiercest, for kindness received. It 
is true, Mr. Clarke might have a just respect to his 
own and the jieace and liberty of his friends of his 
own jiersuasion. iiut I believe the weight that 
turned the seale with him was the truth of God, viz. 
a just liberty to all men’s spirits in spiritual mattew, 
together with the peace and prosperity of the whole 
colony. This, 1 know, put him upon incredible 
lains and travail, straits and anguish, day and night, 
limself and his friends and oiii s, which I believe a 
great sum of money would not hire him to wade 
through the like again. 1 will not trouble you with 
the allowances, payments, and gratuities of other 
colonies in like ca-'es. Only let me present you with 
a famous story out of oui* English rec(*pds. Ilenry 
the Third, as I remember, foil out with the city of 
Loudon, took away tludr charter and set a governor 
over them, which brought many <*vils and sorrows 
on them. But l)«>elor Redman, so called, pacified 
the King’s anger and procured a restitution of their 
charter, though with great charges and payments of 
moneys. Now while this Rodman lived, they ho¬ 
nored him os a father and heaped all possible gra¬ 
tuities uj>on him; and when he died they decreed 
tliat the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and chief citi¬ 
zens, should yearly and solemnly visit his tomb, 
which mine eyes have seen performed in the public 
walks in Paul’s, and 1 prosuiue, it is practised to this 
day. 1 will not trouble you with the application of 
this story, hut present you Avith my third Witness 
of the fairness of this matter, which" is Christianity, 
which we all pretend to, though in various and dif¬ 
ferent persuosious. This witness soars high above 
Common justice and Common gratitude, yea, above 
all religions. This not only speaks home for due 
payment and due thankfulness, out of doing good for 
evil, of jiaying blessing for cursing, of praying for 
enemies and persecutors, of selling houses and lands, 
yea, of laying down lives for others. Common jus¬ 
tice woula not. Common gratitude would not, least 
of all will Christianity, employ a public messenger 
imto a mighty King and there leave him to shift for 
his living and means to go through so high a service, 
nor leave him to shift for moneys and to mortgage 
his house and lands to carry on our business and 
thus to forfeit and lose them; and lost they are, as 
all must see, except a speedy redemption save them. 
Shall we say wo are christians, yea but ingenuous 
OP just men, to ride securely, in a troublous sea and 
time, by a new cable and anchor of Mr. Clarke’s 
procuring and to be so for from satisfying his en¬ 
gagement about them, that wo turn him adrift^ to 
languish and sink, with his back broke, for puttmg 
under his shoulder, to ease us. “Which or you,” 
said Christ Jesus to his enemies, “ will see an ox or a 
sheep fall into a pit and not pull it out on the 8ab- 
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bath day!” What beast can labor harder, in plough¬ 
ing, drawing, or carrying, than Mr. Clarke hath done 
80 long a time, and with so little ])royendcr? Shall 
we now, when he looks for rest at night, tumble 
him by our neglects into a ditch of sadness, grief, 
poverty, and ruin? 

If we wholly neglect this business, what will be¬ 
come of our credit if Rhode-Island, in the Greek 
language, is an Isle of Hoses, and so the King's Ma¬ 
jesty was pleased to resent it; and his honorable 
commissioners in their last letter to the Mossnehu- 
setts from the eastward, gave Khodt^-Island au<l this 
whole colony an honoroble testimony which is like 
to be pointed to the view of tlie whole world. Shall 
we now turn our roses into hemlock and our fra¬ 
grant ointment into carrion? Our own names, in a 
lighteous wav, ought to be more jirccious to us than 
thousands of gold or silver, how much infinitely 
more jireeious, the name of tlie most Holy and most 
High and his holy trutli of soul-liberty amongst us. 

JOHN CLAIiKE, 

TriK friend of Roger AViH'nnjs, was one of the. 
earliest authors of Rhode Island. lie was born 
in 1600, and is 8U])])osed to liavo been a native 
of Bedfordshire. lie was ednciited a pliy^- 
cian. Soon after his eiuigi*ation to Massaehn- 
ftetts lie publicly claimed, with Roger Williams, 
full lieonse for religious belief. Ho was one of 
the eighteen, who on the seveiitli of March 1C87-8, ! 
having formed theiii^elves into an association, i 
purchased Aquetneck and became tlie Founders of ! 
Khodo Island, in 1044, lie formed and became ' 
the pastor of the Baptist Cliurch at Newjjort, a 
charge he retained until his death. In 1640 lie 
was treasurer of Uio colony. In 16.51 he visited 
his fnends at Lynn, and wJiile pr(‘acliing there on 
the forenoon of Sunday, July 2(), w.ms arresUnl, 
compelled to atteiul meeting in the afternoon, and 
on the 111st, after trial, eoiidemned to pay a fine 
of twenty pounds, lie wrote from prison ])ro- ' 
posing a discussion of his theological ])rinci|)los, a 
course whicli had been suggested by the judge, 
Endicott, in parsing Hentoiic.e; but the eliallenge 
was not taken np, and Clarke soon after paying 
his fine, was ordered Ui leave the colony. In i 
1651 be went with Roger Williams on an embassy ' 
to England, where he remained until ho obtained ! 
the second cliartor of the colony dated July 8, 
1663. He miblislied in London in 3652,77/ Iseim 
fiym New England.^ It contains a narrative of j 
his difficulties and a dismission of various thoolo- 
gical points, with an im^ulcation of the great doc- i 
trine of toleration. I’he work is rejndnted in the I 
last volume (second of the fourth series) of the Mas- | 
sachusetts Ilistorical Society, w here it occupies 13 3 , 
octavo pages. Its style is diffuse, the sentences 
being of intolerable length, but is in general ani- ; 
mated, and j>a8sage3 occasionally occur which ap- i 
proaoh to eloquence. 

AJfterhis return, Clarke was elected for three suc¬ 
cessive years deputy governor of the colony. He 


♦ in News fk^ New England, or a Narratlvo of Now Entr- 
lond'a rersecutlon, wherein is declared that while old England 
Is beoomlttg new, Now England isbecomo old. Alno four pro- 
poaals to the Honoared Parliament and Council of State, touoh- 
ing the way to Propagate the Or)spel of Christ ^th small 
charge and great safety), both In Old England and New. AIho 
four oonolunooB touching the faith and order of tho Gospel of 
Ohriat, out of hts last Wfll and Testamunt, confirmed undjus- 
ttfied. 


I died at Newport in 16*76, childless, and hy his 
will, directed the animal income produced hy liis 
farm (which has amounted to about $200*) to be 
given to the poor, and employed for tlie promo¬ 
tion of religion and learning. The same instru¬ 
ment bears testimony to Ids learning ns well as 
charity, as ho also l)(‘(|uenthes “ to his dear friend ” 
Richard Bailey, his llel>row and Greek hooks, 
with a Concordance and Lexicon written liy 
himself. He also left a pfiper exjiressiiig his Cal- 
viiiistic belief. 

SAMUEL aOUTON. 

Samuel Gokton was born in the town of Gorton, 
England, wliere Jiis ancestors liail resided for 
many generations. ‘‘ 1 was not brought up,” ho 
says, in a letUT writtiMi to Nathaniel Moi^n, tlie 
annalist, “in the schools of Imman learning, and 
T bl(‘H8 God that 1 never was.” In bis address to 
Clmrles the Second, in HiTO, be speaks of “his 
mother,” the Clmreli of England, but in 1636 we 
find him emigniting from the eil}" of Tiondon, 
wliere lie was engaged in business as a <‘l()lirKT, 
to Boston, tli.at be might “enjoy liberty of con¬ 
science, in respect 1«) faitli towards God, and for 
no otlnT end.” After a short residence in Boston, 
not finding Ibo theology there jirevalent to his 
taste, lie removed to riynumth, where his wife’s 
servant, having smiled in church, “w;;s threat¬ 
ened with hanislimi'iit from the colony as a com¬ 
mon Migabond.’t Gorton incurred odium by his 
<U*fi‘nce of tlie offender, which w'as increased l>y 
his success as a ])iv.'i( her in drawing off’ h(‘arers 
from the JMymoiiih ehnreh. Tliis w'as pe<ailiarly 
dist.astefnl to tln‘ ])ast()r, tho Rev. Ralph Smith, 
who was instrumental in Jiis arraignment and 
conviction on the charge of litTc^sy. Tlu* court, 
Gort.on says, “proceeded to tine and imja’ison- 
ment, together wnth sentence gi\en, tlmt my 
family slionld de]>art out of my owm hired liouse 
W’itliin the s])ace of foiii-teeii days, upon the 
]>enalty of another great sum of money (besides 
iny fine ])ai(l), and their further wratli and dis- 
])leasiire, wiiich time to de])art, fell to l>e in a 
mighty storm of snow ns I )iav(‘ seen in tho 
country; iny wife being turned out of doors in 

the said sh>rm.and myself to travi‘l in the 

wilderness I knew not whitiier, tli(5 jieople com¬ 
forting my wife and childnm w’hen 1 was gone 
with tins, that it was impossible for me to come 
alive to any j)lantation.”t This was in tlie win¬ 
ter of 1637-8. 

lie removed to Aquotne(;k, or Rhode Island, 
where he soon became involved in diliiciilty about 
“a small trespass of swine.” Ho was brought 
before the governor, CcKldington, who ordered, 
“ You tliat are for the king, lay bold on Gorton.” 
lie again, on tho other side, callod forth, “All 
you that are for tho king, lay hold on C’odding- 
ton.” Ho was whijipod and banished from tho 
island. 

He next romoved to Providence, where, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1642, ho purchased land at Pawtuxet. Hero 
he was followed, as at his previous residences, hy 
those who sympathized with his doctrines. He 


• Allon’B Biog. Diet 1886. 

t Life of Gorton, by John M. Mackle, a work to which wc 
art! chiefly indebted In the preparation of this article. It 1h oho 
of the Berios of American BiompbieB edited by Jared Sparkk 
% Letter to Nath. Morton. 
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soon took part, wiUi his usual wormtli, in a dis- 

S uto between the inhabitants of the Hettloiiients at 
[oshassutjk and Pawtuxot. His oi)j)oiiont8, in the 
abseiioo of any chartered government of their own 
colony, applied to Massachusetts Bay for assistance. 
That colony answered tliat they liad no calling 
or warrant to interfere in their contentions.” A 
second application in September, 1642, was con¬ 
strued into an admission of the jurisdiction of 
Massac!lusetts Bay, and Gorton was summoned 
to Boston. He returned a re])ly on the 20th of 
November, denying the jurisdiction of die “men 
of Massaiihusetts,” in which lie was clearly in the 
right; and again renrived in 1642 to lands pur¬ 
chased at Bhawomet, from a .saidiem called Mian- 
tonomo. It was not long, however, before two 
inferior sach.>ms, acknowledging tlio jurisdiiUion I 
of Massachusetts, were instigated to claim the j 
jmrehased lands as their ])ro])ei*ty. The inhabit- | 
ants of Bhawomet were cited to appear at Boston I 
to answer the (N)m[i]aint of those sacliems. On j 
tlieir refusal to do so an arnnul commission was 
sent to settle the affair. The negotiations failed, i 
and (irorton finally (‘on^ented to a])pcar, with liis , 
folioW(;rs, at Boston. On their arrival tlie (pies- 
tion of the title to the lands was drojiped, and 
they were tried for heresy. Gorton was convict- i 
ed, and, iian-owly escaping tlio jniiiishiiiciit of 
deatli, was sentenced to “Ijc coiitiiied to Charles- i 
town, there to he set on work, an<l to wear such ; 
holtM or irons, as may hinder his escape, and to 
continue during the idca^ure of the court.” In 
case he should jireach or j)ublish Ids doctrines ho 
was to he jnit to death. In .January, 1644, this 
jamishineiit was comiuuted to bani^hiiicnt. Gor¬ 
ton repaired with his followers to A<juctiieck, 
where they ])ersuaded tlie sacht«iis to deed their | 
lands, and place themselves under the ]m)tection i 
of the English crown. In the same year he sailed 
from New Amsterdam for England, W’here he 
]mhli>hed, in 1046, his tract, entitled 
l)i\1en.ce afjahiHt Setru-Ifeudeil Ptdicy. He also 
jireached on several oecaions Ix) large audiences, 
lie returned in 104S tx) Boston, with a letter from 
the Earl of Warwick, re<inoting that he might 
he allowed t-o jiass through Massachusetts nimu)- 
lested, and on his arrival at Shawomet, named 
the place Warwick, in acknowledgment of this 
and other services from lliat nobleman. lie had 
secured, wliile in Eughiiid, the j»roteetion of the 
government, and jjas-.od tbe remainder of Ids da} s 
in traiuiuillity. lie died at an advanced age in 
the latter part of tlie year 1677, leaving several 
children, one of whom, Samuel, lived to the age 
of ninety-four, llis soc>t sooiiis U) liave survived 
him about a x^eiitui-y, as President Stile-*, of Yale 
OoUege, remarks, hi Ids manuscriiil diary on visit¬ 
ing at Providence, November 18, 1771, Mr. John 
Angell, figed eighty years ;—He is a Gortonist, 
and the only one I have seen. Gorton lives now 
only ill him; his only disciide loft.” 

In addition to ‘‘ Simjilieitio’s Defence,” a tract 
of one hundred and eleven pages xjuarto, which 
was reprinted in 1647, and has also been repub¬ 
lished in the second volume of the Transactions 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, Gorton 
wrote a commentary on the one hundred and 
tenth jisalm, with the title of An Imormptihle 
Key^ compoied of tlis cjj. Pnahn^ wherewith you 
ma/y Open the reel of the Eoly ^iptureSy 1647, 


pp. 240; Saltmarah returned from the Dead^ a 
coimiieiitary on the General Epistle of James, 4to. 
pp. 198; and An Antidote agadnst the common 
Plague of the Worlds a commentary on the de¬ 
nunciations of the Scribes and pharisees in the 
twenty-third chajiter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
A MS. commeiitary on chapter vi. 9-13 of the 
same Gospel, in 130 folio pages, is jireservod in 
the library of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

EDWARD JOHNSON. 

Edwa-kd Johnson is snj)j)osed to have emigrated 
to New England with Governor "Winthrop in 
1630. He w^us a iiromirient man in tlie organiza¬ 
tion of the tow'ii and church of Woburn in 1642, 
was chosen its ri‘])resentative in 1643, and annu¬ 
ally re-elected, with the exception of the year 
1018, until 1671. Ho held the oflice. of recorder 
of the towui fnmi its incf)rp()ratioii until his death 
in 1682. His Wonder Worldiig Providence of 
Huuda Savioui\ in New England^ is a liistory of 
the country “from tlixi English jdanting in the 
year 1628 until the. year 1652.” It was published 
in London in 1604, and reprinted in the second 
series of the Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., wLxTe it forms 
about 230 pages. It is somewhat rambling and 
diffuse in style and matter, and contains a num¬ 
ber of ver.scs on vai'ions New England worthies, 
of wdiich the following, on Hooker, is an average 
specimen. 

Come, Ilookei’, eotne forth of thy native soil; 

Olirist, I will run, says Hox)k(ii*, thou hast set 
My feet at large-, here s)»e;ul tliy last day’s toil; 

Thy rhetoric shall people’s utfeetions wdict 

Thy golden tongue and ])en Christ caus’d to be 
The blazing of his golden truths jirofoimd, 

Thou sorry worm, it’s C-brist WTonght this in thee; . 
W'hat Christ hath wrought mu^t needs be very 
sound. 

Tlieii look on Hooker’s works, they follow liim 
To grave, tliis worthy resteth there awhile: 

Dio sliall he not that liatli Christ’s warrior been; 
Much less Chi-ist’s trulli, cheer’d by his people’s 
toil 

Tliou angel bright, by Christ for liglit now made ; 

Throughout the world as seasoning salt to be, 
Although in dust tliy body mouldering fade, 

Thy Head’s in heaven, and hath a crown for thee. 

The oiieiiing of his jiroface is pithily expressed. 

Good Reader: As large gates to small edifices, so 
are long juefaces to little books; therefore 1 will 
briefly inform thee that here thou slmlt find the 
time when, tlie manner Aow, the cause wAy, and the 
great success oihich it hath pleased the Lord to give 
to this hamlful of his praising saints in N. Eng., tko. 




JOHN ELIOT, 


The “Apostle to the Indians,” was born at 
Nosing, County of Essex, England, in 1604, and 
educated, like many of the early New England 
divines, at Cambridge. He was afterwards usher 
to Hooker in his grammar-school at Little Bad* 
dow, near Chelmsford, Essex. He emigrated to 
New England in 1631, arri\iiii: in BoiSa)!! har¬ 
bor on the ninth of November. He was soon 
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after followed hy a young lady to whom he had 
been betrothed in England, and on her arrival 
they were married. He had commenced preacli- 
ing before he loll England, and had promised the 
Mends to whom he officiated that if they would 
come to New England lie would maintain the 
some relation to them in the new as in the old 
home. They did so, and settling at Hoxbury 
chose him as their pastor. 

Eliot was intrusted, in company with Wcldo and 
Richard Mather, with the preparation of the 
metrical version of the Psalms jmblished in 1640, 
and known as the “ Old Bay Psalm Book.” | 

In 1646 an order was passed requesting the ! 
elders of the churches to take into consideration | 
the subject of tlie conversion of tbe Indians. Eliot, 
who had some time before tliis commenced the 
study of the Indian language wdth a native, “ a 
pregnant-witted young man,” who could sjicak 
JEnglish, and was esjiecially interested in the race 
from his belief that they were the long lost tribes 
of Israel, came forward to respond to the call. 
Notice was given of his intention, and on tbe 28th 
of October, 1646, lie proceeded with three others 
to address for the first time in history, the North 
American Indians on the snhjoct of Christianity. 
The text of his sermon delivered in Errglish, and 
translated sentence by sentence by an interpreter, 
was from Ezekiel xxxvii. 9,10.* It was an hour 
and a quarter long, but li.stencd to with attention 
by its audiUirs. A con versalion followed, in which 
the Indians propounded several questions on tho 
topics of the discourse, and expressed a wisli to 
live together in a town. 

A second assembly was held a fortnight after, 
when Eliot addressed them in their own language. 
Other meetings followed, and a sottlement of 
“ praying Indians,” as they were styled, wasfonn- 
ed, called Noiiantum. The Indians asseinhlod, 
lived in accordance witli the instrnctions they had 
received, and labored diligently for their subsiNt- 
ence, under the instnictions of tboir missionary, 
who taught them tho use of farming tools. 

A second effort was made at NejKinset, within 
the town of Dorchester, and witli similar success. 
The Indians at Concord, Pawtucket, and on (^upe 
Cod, were also visited and addressed by Eliot, 

Two tracts, T/te Day Brealcing^ if not the 
Sun Rising of the Gospel with the Judians in 
Nm England^ by an anonymous author (proba¬ 
bly the Rev. John AVilsoii, of Boston), and The 
clear Sunshine of the Oonpelhreaking forth upon 
the Indians in New England^ by the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Shepard, of Cambridge, were published in 
England in 1647 and 1648. The accounts they 
gave of these transactions were read with interest, 
and an appeal was made to Parliament for aid in 
the cause, which resulted in tho feuTnation in 1649 
of a^oorporation, “ The President and Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New England.” 
Money was collected and transmitted to prefiohers 
and teachers among the Indians. On tlie Kesto- 
ratioii, in 1660, the society was preserved from 


• Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto tho wind, Prophesy, 
atm of mao, aod say to the wind, lliua saith the Lord God; 
Oome from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
dsin, that they may lire. 

Bo 1 prophMied as he commanded mo. and the breath came 
nptti tMm, and they lived, and stood up uj;m>u their foot, on 
exceeding great array* 


extinction by the exertions of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, who was made its president. This distin- 

S iished man took a deep interest in Eliot’s efforts. 

e maintained a correspondence with him, por¬ 
tions of which have been published in the collec¬ 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
and hy his influence obtained an annual stipend 
of fifty pounds from the Society for tlie mission¬ 
ary. 

Meanwhile Eliot was instructing tho Indians in 
Christianity and civilization ; and in 1051, found¬ 
ed the Indian town of Natick, eighbxm miles 
southwest of Btiston. He framed laws for tho 
inhabitants, which were an exa(!t copy of those of 
tbe Pentateuch. In 1660, a church was formed, 
and the Indian converts, having given sufficient 
testimony of the sincerity of their faith to satisfy 
tho prudent and practical missionary, were admit¬ 
ted to the Holy Communion. 

In a letter written to Winslow, in 1649, Eliot 
liad expressed his desire to translate “ some part 
of the scriptures” into the Indian tongue. In 
1651 we find by a letter written by him to Eng¬ 
land, that be was engaged on the task, but witli 
‘‘no liopo to see tbe l^ible translated, mneb less 
printed, in my days.” He, however, kept steadily 
at work, and the society in England si>pplying 
funds, tbe New Teslament in tlie Indian language, 
commenced in 1658 at the first press sot up in 
the colony at Harvard, was published in Septem¬ 
ber, 1661. In lOOJi, tlic- Old Teslament was add¬ 
ed to it, a catechism and tran^^lation of the Bay 
Psalm Book being included in the volume. A 
dedication to the king was ])relixed to tbe cojacs 
sent to England, but to few of those circulated at 
home. 

This Bible was printed by Samuel Green and 
Marmaduko Johnson. It was the first, and for 
nearly a century after, tbe only version of tho 
Scriptures published in the colonies. A seC/Ond 
edition of the New lestament aiipeared in 16H0, 
and of the Old in 1685. Two thousand copies 
were printed of these, and fifteen hundred, it is 
estimated, of the former editions. Eliot received 
no remuneration for his labor, and coritribuU^d 
from bis small salary to defray tbe expense of 
publication. The translation is written in a dia¬ 
lect of tho Moliegan tongue, which has long siricx) 
hecoino extinct. Tho work has lieen of great 
service to the students of the Indian languages, 
and although it has proved, by the dispersion of 
those for whom it was designed, of less practical 
benefit than its author anticipaU‘d, it must ever be 
honored as a monument of Cluistian zeal, patient 
toil, and earnest scholarship. 

Eliot jinhlished in 1664 a translation of Baxter’s 
Coll to the Unconverted in the Indian language, 
and in 1666 an Indian grammar. Several com¬ 
munities of Christian Indians had been formed, 
who were progres'^ing satisfactorily in a life in 
accordance with their profession, when an inter¬ 
ruption occurred to their advance, wliich proved 
eventually fatal to their existence. This was 
King Philip’s war. Tho “praying Indians” 
suffered from the hatred of the red men, os well 
as from the distrust of the white, and at tho close 
of the contest many of their communities had 
been broken up. 

Eliot had, througliout tho whole period of his 
Indian labors, retained bis connexion with Rox- 
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bury, and had also found time to prepare several 
^ort religious treatises. He died at the age of 
d^ty-six, on the 20th of May, 1690. 

jEhot’s Indian grammar, and his letters to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, have been reprinted in the 
Collections of the Massoclinsotts Historical Society. 
Ilia other writings are The Ohrietian Common¬ 
wealth^ a treatise on government, framed from 
the Scriptures for Ina Indian convert'*, which ho 
published in London in 1654, with a preface 
recommending its adoi)tion to the peo[)lo of Eng¬ 
land ;* The Communion of Churches; or the 
Dirine Management of Gospel Churches hi/ the 
Ordinance o} Councils^ constituted in Order^ 
cbccording to the Scriptures^ a tract published in 
1666; and a volume of one hundred an<l thirty- 
one pages, ])ublished in 16TH, entitled. The Har¬ 
mony of the Gos/iels in the holy History of the 
Humiliation and Sufferings of Jesus Chiist^from 
his Incarnation to his Death and Burial. 

In addition to the traTi-lation^ alrearly men¬ 
tioned, ho published in 1085 a ver-ion of the 
“Practice^ of Piety,” a |X)piilar devotional work, 
written by Lewis Bayly, chajdain to .Tames I., and 
Bishoji of Bangor, from 1010 to liis death in 
1632, and in 1088, of two tracts by Thomas 
Sliepjinl, “ The Sincere Convert,” and The 
Sound Believer.” He also published an Indian 
primer. 

In his intercoui’se with his parisliioners, and in 
his private life, Eliot was remarkable for mild¬ 
ness, meekness, and generosity. He coinbiiU'd 
with the hitt<‘r virtue a total forgi'tfulncss of self, 
and his lioij^eliold afhiirs would often have been 
in sorry pliglit, had he not had a good wife who 
bliared liis old age as she had liis youth, to look 
nflcT them. Slu! one day, by way of a joke, 
T)ointing out their cows before the door, asked 
him wliosi* they were, and found tliat ho <1id not 
know. The treasurer of his oliurch paying him 
a portion of his salary on one occasion, tied the 
coin in the pastor’s ]»ocket-handkerohief with 
an abundance of knots, as a chock to his free¬ 
dom of disbursement in charity. On his way 
home, the good man stopy>cd to visit a destitute 
famil}', and w.us .st>on tugging at the knots to get 
at his money. Quickly growing impatient he 
gave tlie wliolo to the mother of the family, say¬ 
ing, “ Here, my dear, take it; I believe the Lord 
designs it all for you.” He showi'd an equally liberal 
disregard of si-lf in his dealings with his congre¬ 
gation, proposing in jilnco of the usual rate or tax 
by which the clergy was supimrtod, to depend for 
his inaintenanco on the voluntary contributions of 
his congregation, and towards the close tif his life 
suggested the appointmout of an assistant, on 
whom he offered to bestow his entire salary. His 
congregation answered, that they would count his 
very presence worth a salary, when he should be 
so superaniuiatotl as to do no further service to 
them. 

The last years of his life wore much occupied 
with endeavors to promote education among the 
negroes who had been introduced into the coun¬ 
try, ‘‘ He did not live,” says Mather,! “ to in^e 
much progress in the undertaking.” 

* It Ik reprinted In the third eeries of the Oolleotions of the 
UaM. niet. Soo., volume ix. 
t Mether'i 


Extremely simple and frugal in his personal 
habits, though by no means ascetic, he opposed 
violently tlie use of tobacco, and with Puritan 
consistency, the wearing of long hair or of wigs. 

Out of six children, but two survived him. 
** My desire was,” he said of the others, “ that they 
should liave served God on earth; but if God will 
choose to have them rather serve him in heaven, 
I have nothing to object against it, but his will 
be done.” 

Eliot's life has been written by Convers Fran¬ 
cis, in Sparks’s American J^iogruphy, occupying an 
entire volume of that series. Mather devotes 
many pages of the Magnalia to the record of his 
good words and workh—pithily and quaintly 
remarking of him, that “he was a Boniface as 
well as a Benedict,” and gives us a report, “ writ 
from him as he uttered it,” of one of his ser- 
iiions, ‘^a ]>araj)hraso that I have heard himself 
to make upon that Scrii)ture, ‘ Our conversation 
is in heaven.” 

Behold, said he, the ancient and excellent cha¬ 
racter of a true Christian; 'tis that which Peter 
calls “holiness in all manner of convei’sation;” you 
shall not find a Cliristian out of the way of godly 
conversation. For, fij-st, a seventh part of our 
time is all spent in heaven, wlieu we are duly 
zealous for, and zealous on the Sabbath of God. 
Besides, God has written on the head of the Sab¬ 
bath, REMK]<HKR, wliich looks buth forwards and 
backwards, and thus a good })urt of the week will 
be spent in sabbatiziiig. Well, but for the rest of 
our time! Why, we slmll have that spent in heaven, 
ore we have done. For, secondly, we have many 
days for both fasting and thanksgiving in our pil- 
grunage; and hei'e are so many ISahbaths more. 
Moreover, tliirdly,wc have our lectures every week; 
and pious people won’t miss them, if they can help 
it. Furthermore, fourthly, we have our private 
meetings, wherein we pray, and sing, and repeat 
sermons, and confer together about the things of 
God; and being now come thus far, we are in heaven 
almost every day. But a little farther, fifthly, we 
perform family-duties every day ; we have our 
morning and eveuing sacrifices, wherein having 
read the Scriptures to our families, we call upon 
tlie name of God, and ever now and then carefully 
catechise those that are under our charge. Sixthly, 
we shall also have our daily devotions in our 
closets; wherein unto supplication before the Lord, 
we shall add some serious meditation upon his word; 
a David will be at this work no less than thrice a 
day. Seventhly, we have likewise many scores of 
ejaculations in a day; and these we have, like Ne- 
hemiah, in whatever place we come into. Eighthly, 
we have our occasional thoughts and our occasional 
talks upon spiritual matters; and we have our occa¬ 
sional acts of charity^ wherein we do like the inha¬ 
bitants of heaven every day. Ninthly, in our call¬ 
ings, in our civil callings, we keep up heavenly 
frmes; we buy and sell, and toil; yea, wc eat and 
drink, with some eve both to the command and the 
honor of God in idi. Behold, I have not now left 
an inch of time to be carna]; it is all engrossed for 
heaven. And yet, lest here should not be enough, 
lastly, we have our spiritual warfare. We we 
always encountering the enemies of bur souls, which 
continually raises our hearts unto our Helper and 
Leader in the heavens. Let no man say, “ Tis im¬ 
possible to live at this rate;” for we have known 
some live thus; and othew that have written of 
such a life have but spun a web out of their own 
blessed experiences. Ifew England has example of 
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this life: though, alas! 'tie to be lamented that the 
distractions of the world, in too many professors, do 
becloud the beauty of an heavenly conversation. 
In fine, our employment lies in heaven. In the morn¬ 
ing, if we ask, “Where am I to be to-day?” our souls 
must answer, “ In heaven.” In the evening, if we 
adc, “Where have I been to-day?” our soSa may 
answer, “ In heaven.” If thou art a believer, thou 
art no stranger to heaven while thou livest; and 
when thou dicst, heaven will be no strange place to 
thee; no, thou hast been there a thousand times 
before. 

Gookin, in his Tlistorical Collections of the 
Indians, gives this pleasing picture of Eliot’s 
teaching:— 

Besides his preaching to them, ho framed two 
catechisms in the Indian tongue, contuiuiug the 
principles of the Cliristian religion; a leaser for 
children, and a larger for older persons. These also 
he communicated unto the Indians gradually, a few 
questions at a time, according unto their caj)acity 
to receive them. The questions he propounded one 
lecture day, were answered the next lecture djiy. 
His manner was, after he had hcgiin the inoetiiig 
with prayer, then first to catechise ih(‘ children; 
and they would readily answer well for the gene¬ 
rality. *^nien would ho encourage them with some 
small gift., 08 an apple, or a small hiscuit, whitb he 
caused to be bought for the purpose. And, by this 
prudence ond winning practice, the children were 
induced with delight to got into their memories the 
principles of the Christian religion. After he had 
done the children, then would he take the answers 
of the catechetical questions of the elder persons ; 
and they did generally answer judiciously. When 
the catechizing was past, he would preach to them 
upon some portion of scripture, for about three 

S uarters of an hour; and tlicn give liberty to the 
hdians to propound questions, os 1 intimated before; 
and in the close, finish all with prayer. 

Daniel Gookin, a native of Kent, in England, 
was among the early settlers of Virginia, and in 
1044 removed to Cambridge, in consequence of 
his doctrinal sympathies with the New England 
Puritans. He was soon appointed captain of the 
military company of the town, and a member of 
Ihe House of Deputies. In 1052 he was elected 
assistant or magistmte, and a])pointed in 1050 by 
file General Court, superintendent of all tlie In¬ 
mans who acknowledged tlie government of Mus- 
saohusotts, an ofiioe he retained until his death. 
In 1650 he visited England, and liad an interview 
with Cromwell, who autliorized him to invite the 
people of New England to remove to Jamaica, 
then recently conquered from Spain. In 1662 he 
was appointed one of the two licensers of the 
Cambridge printing-press. His work. Historical 
Colleetums of the Indians in New England^ 
bears date 1674. The breaking out of King 
Philip’s war soon after, led to the passage of 
several measures against the Natick and other 
Indians who had submitted to tlio English. 
Gookin was the only magistrate who joined 
Eliot in opposing these proceedings, and, conse¬ 
quently, subjected himself to reproaches from his 


fellow-magistrates and insult in the public streets. 
Ho took an active part on the side of the people 
against the measures which terminated in tlie 
withdrawal of the charter of the colony, in 1686. 
Ho died the next year, so poor, that we find John 
Eliot soon after soliciting a gift of ten pounds 
from Robert Boyle, for liis widow. 

There is an account of Gookin in the first vo¬ 
lume of the Mabsachusetts Historical Collections, 
appended to the reprint of Ins Collections ol the 
Indians—one of the most jilcusiiig of the original 
narratives of the aborigines. 

It W’as by Eliot’s infiuenee that an attempt was 
made to edueate Indian youths -witli reference to 
Harvard, wdiieli encouraged the work. TIk' jJan, 
liowovcr, proved unsuccessful. Tlie health of 
some of tlie students failed, and the courage of 
others; a nnmher fell oil to dillereut oecuiiations. 
The name of one gi’aduale is on tlie cntulognc of 
the University, of the year 1005, “Cali*l) Cliees- 
haliteaumuek Indus.” He soon afterwards died 
of coiisumjition. Gookin sjK'aks of another, “a 
good scliolar and a pious man, as 1 judge,” who, 
wdthin a few months of the time of taking his 
degree, made a \ oyage to his rel^lti^ es at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and was drowMK‘(l by shi]>WTeck or mur¬ 
dered l>y the savages on his n‘tiirn. At a later 
day, in 1714, an Indian student of Harvard, 
named T.arnel, s])ok(‘n of as “an (Xtruordinary 
J.atiiJ j>oet and a good Greek one,” died during 
his college coursL*.* 

THOMAS SUEPAED. 

Thomas SiiEi'Ann, a wu’iter whose reputation has 
been among the mo'^t jiermanent of his brethren 
of the early JS’ew England clergy, -was horn at 
Towcester, near Northampton, England, in 1605, 
and educated at Emanuel eolK‘ge, Cambridge. 
On obtaining tlic degivi* of Master of Arts, he 
became a preaeber at. Ifarls Coin, in Essex, where 
a lectu'n'\ had been established by endowment lor 

S fl€jS O/fi 

three years. His services proved so acceptable 
to the jieople, that at the exj)iration of the time 
they raised a voluntary subsc-i])tion for his sup- 
]M)rt, and he remained among tla ni until silenced 
not long after for non-conformity. 

After ])assiiig some time “with the kind family 
of the Harlakondens,”! lie removed to Butter- 
crambe, near York, where lie resided in tlie 
family of Sir Richard Darby, whose daugliter he 
married, and iireuclied in the neighborhood, until 
again silenced. After a third attempt, at Hed- 
don, in Northumberlaud,§ with like result, he 


* Masei. Hist Roc. Col., First Berics, i. 178. Quincy's Illsc. 
of Harvard, 1. 444 

t These lectures were originally cstablishisl by hcnevolotit 
persons, os a provision for spiritual instruction in larue or des¬ 
titute pushes, to aid the established clergy, and in connexiun 
with toe national churcb. 

% Tbo second son of Mr. Harlakendon, Roger, accompanied 
Rbopard to New England, settled with him at Cambridgq,and 
died at the early age of twenty-seven. “ He was," says Win- 
throp, **a very godly man, and of good use, both in the com¬ 
monwealth and in tno church. He was buried with military 
honor, because he was llouttmant-colonol. Ho left behind a 
virtuous gentlewoman and two daughtors. He died in great 
]>eaco, and left a sweet memorial bemnd him of bis piety and 
virtue. Young's Cbron. Mass. Bay, 617. 

I According to Mather, be hired a houae in this place which 
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resolved to emipjrate to New England. Ho em¬ 
barked with Cotton at Yarmouth, at the close of 
the year 1634. The vessel, encountering a storm 
in Yarmouth roads, returned to TX)rt in a disabled 
condition. Passing a few months in retirement, 
he again sailed in July from Gravesend, “in a 
bottom too decayed and feeble indeed for such a 
voyage; but yet well accomodated with the 
society of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Jones, and other 
Christians, which more significantly made good 
the name of the ship, the Defence.”* The vessel 
sprang a leak, which was, lK)wever, got under, 
and Mr, Shepard landed in New England on the 
third of October. On the first of the following 
February he succeeded Mr. Hooker as minister at 
CamhnJge, whore he remained until his death, at 
the early ago of forty-four years, August 25th, 
1649. 

“'fhe published coraf>osures of this laborious 
person,” to use Colton Mather’s j)hrasc, were, 
Thesen Sahhaiictr ; The Matter of the VUibU 
Church; The Church Memhernhiji of Little 
Children; a letter entitled. New Hughtud^s 
Lamentatum for Old. England''ft Errourn; several 
sermons; The Sincere Concert; The SoufLd> Be- 
lierer; and the Parable of the Ten Virghm 
Opened^ published after his death in a folio 
volume. The two last mentioned of these works, 
with his M<Mlitatioiis and Hpiritiud Experienc.e, 
and a treatise on Evangelical Clonversion, have 
been rei)rinted in England within the last quarter 
of a ceuturv, in a popular form. 

Shepard left an autobiognii)hy, which rernaimid 
unpiihlished until 1832, when it was ju’inted for 
the use of the Shej»ar(l Congregational Society at 
Oambri<lge. It is also printed in the ClironicJes 
of the First Planters of the Colony of Massachu- 
fti'tt- Pay, c-ollectud and edited by the Uev. Alex¬ 
ander ’^'oung, where it occupies fifty-eight oc.tavo 
pages. 

It is written in a simple, earnest style, and is 
()cciij)ied in a givat measure with an account of 
his spiritual experienc,es, reminding us somewhat 
of John Jhmyari. lie received the name of the 
doubting Apo-.tIe, he telN tis, becausc‘ he was born 
“upon the fifth day of November, cafied the 
Powder Treason day, and that very hour of the 
day wherein the Parliament should have been 
blown up by Poj)ish ])riests, which occasioned iny 
father to give me this name Thomas; because he 
said, I would hardly heliere that ever any such 
wickedness should be atterripted by men against 
80 religious and g(K)d a Parliament.” Sj)oaking of 
his j)rt)jK)sed removal to Coggesliall, be introduces 
an anecdote of Thomas Hooker. “Mr. Hooker 
only did object to my going thither; for being 
but young and unexwrienoed, and there being an 
old, yet shy and malicious minister in the town, 
who did seem to give way to have it, (the lecture) 
there, did therefore say it was dangerous and un¬ 
comfortable for little birds to build under the 
nests of old ravens and kites.” 


Wn last tenanted by a wltoh, and performed prodlgleB In 
toe allaying of strange riolsca, as he had previously silenced the 
sound of a rat bell toiling at two o’clock at night at the Ilar- 
lakenders’ homestead. Bhei>ard himself says, “When we 
oame Into It (the house), a known witch canie out of it; and 
- j nolsee four or five nights together, we 

sought God by prayer to remove so sore a 1^1; and the Lord 
lie^d and bleasM us there and removed the trouble.” 

* Mather. 


One of the most noticeable passages of the 
work is the account of the shipwreck off Yar¬ 
mouth. 

In the year 1684, about the beginning of the win- 
ter, we set sail from Harwich. And having gone 
some few leagues on to the sea, the wind stopped us 
that night, aud so we cast anchor in a dangerous 
place, and on the morning the wind grew fierce, and 
rough against us full, and dravc us toward the sands. 
But the vessel being laden too heavy at the hea<l, 
would not stir for all that which the seamen could 
do, but drave us full upon the sands near Harwich 
harbour; and the ship (ud grate upon the sands, and 
was in great danger. But the Lord directed one 
man to cut some cable or rope in the ship, and so 
she was turned about, and was beaten qmte back¬ 
ward toward Yaniiouth, quite out of our way. 

But while the ship was in this great danger, a 
wonderful miraculous providence did appear to us. 
For, one of the seamen, that he might save the ves¬ 
sel, fell in when it was in that danger, and so was 
carried out a mile or more from the slnp, and given 
for dead and gtme. The ship was then in such Jaa- 
cer, that none could attend to follow him ; ami when 
it was out of the danger, it was a vei*y great hazard 
to the lives of any that should take the skitt to seek 
to find him. Yet it pleased the Lord, that being 
discerned afar off floating upon the waters, tliree of 
the seamen adventured out upon the rough waters, 
and at last, about an h(Hir after ho fell into the sea 
(as we eomecture<l), they came and found him float¬ 
ing upon the waters, never able to swim, but sup* 
ported by a divine hand all this while \V hen the 
men came to him, they' were glad to find him, but 
concluded he was deml, and got him into the 
skiff, and when he was there, tumbled him down as 
one dead. Y^et one of them said !(.> the rest, “ Let 
us use what means we ean, if there be life, to pre¬ 
serve it;” and thereupon turned lushead downward 
for the water to run out. And having dune so, the 
felh>w began to gasp and breathe. Then they ap¬ 
plied other means they had: and so he begaii at last 
to move, and then to s^ieak, and by that time he 
came to the 8hi}>, he was pretty well, and able to 
walk. And so the Lt>rd showed us his great power. 
Whereupon a godl y man in the ship then said, “ lliis 
man’s danger and ilcliveranec is a type of ours; for 
he did fear dangers were near unto us, and that yet 
the Lord’s power should be shown in saying of us.” 

For so, indeed, it was. For the wind did drive us 
quite backward out of our way, and gave us no 
placo to anchor at until we came unto Yarmouth 
roads—an open place at sea, yet fit for anchorage, 
but otherwise a very^ dangerous place. And so we 
came thitln r through many uneximfortable hazards, 
within thirty hours, and cast anchor in Y'armouth 
roads. Wliieh when we had done, upon a Saturday 
morning, tlie Lord sent a most dreadful and terrible 
storm of wind from the west, so dreadful that to this 
day the seamen call it Windy Saturday; that it also 
scattered many ships on divers coasts at that time, 
and divers ships were cast away. One among the 
rest, which was the seaman’s ship who came with^ 
from Newcastle, was cast away, and he and all ^ 
men perished. But when the wind thus arose, the 
master cast all his anchors; but the storm ww so 
terrible, that the anchors broke, and the shin drave 
toward the sands, where we could not but M oast 
away. Whereupon the master cries out that we 
were dead men, and thereupon the whole company 
go to prayer. But the vessel still drave so nw to 
the sands, that the master shot off two ]>iecea of ord¬ 
nance to the town, for help to save the pasaengerB. 
The town perceived it, and thousands came upon 
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the walls of Tarmoath, and looked u|Mn us, henrins 
we were !New-Enffland men, and pitied much, and 
f^ye us for gone, oeoause they saw other ships per¬ 
ishing near unto us at that time; but could not send 
any help unto us, though much inoney was offered 
by some to hazard tliemselves for us. 

So the master not knowing what to do, it pleased 
the Lord that there was one Mr. Cock, a drunken 
fellow, but no seaman, yet one that had been at sea 
often, and would come in a humor unto New Eng¬ 
land with us; whether it was to see the country, or 
no, I cannot tell, liut sure 1 am, God intended it 
for good unto us, to make him an instrument to save 
all our lives; for he persuaded the master to cut 
down Ills mainmast The master was unwilling to 

and besotted, not sensible of oura and his own loss. 
At lost this Cock calls for hatchets, tells the master, 
** If you be n man, save the lives of your passengers, 
out down your mainmast.” Hereupon he encou¬ 
raged all tlie company, who were forlorn and hope¬ 
less of life: and the seamen presently cut down the 
mast aboard, just at that very time wherein we all 
gave ourselves for gone, to see neither Old nor New 
England, nor faces of friends any more, there being 
near upon two hundred passengers in the ship. 
And so when the mast was down, the master had 
one little anchor left, and cost it out But the ship 
was driven away toward the sands still; and the 
seamen cumc to us, and bid us look, pointing to the 
place, where our graves should shortly be, conceiv¬ 
ing also that the wind had broke off tliis anchor 
alw. 8o the master professed he had done what he 
could, and therefore now desired us to go to prayer. 
So Mr. Norton in one place, and myself in another 
port of the ship, he with tlie passengers, and myself 
with the mariners above decks, went to pmyer, and 
committed our souls and bodies unto the L()rd that 
gave them. 

Immediately after prayer, the wind began to 
abate, and the ship stayed. For the lust anchor was 
not broke, as we conceived, but only rent up with 
the wind, and so drave, and was drawn along, 
ploughing the sands with the vi(»letice of the wind; 
which abating after prayer, though still very terri¬ 
ble, the ship was stopped just when it was ready to 
be swallowed up ol the sands, a very little way 
off from it, Ana so we rid it out; yet not without 
fear of our lives, though the anchor stopped the 
ship; because the cable was let out so far, that a 
litUe rope held the cable, and the cable the little 
anchor, and the little anchor the great ship, in this 
great stonn. But wheu one of the company per¬ 
ceived that we were so strangely preserved, had 
these words, “ That thread we hang by will save us 
for 80 we accounted of the rone fastened to the an¬ 
chor in comparison of the nerce storm. And so 
indeed it did, the Lord showing his dreadful power 
towards us, and yet his unspeakable rich mercy to 
us, who, in depths of mercy, heard, nay, helped us, 
when we could not cry tlirough the disconsolate 
fears we had, out of these depths of seas, and miseriea 

Shepard^s wife contracted a consumption in 
consequence of exposure during tlie stonny pas¬ 
sim in a crazy vessel across the Atlantic, and 
died a few years after their arrival. He married 
a second wne, a daughter of Thomas Hooker, and 
the autobiography closes with a beautiful and po- 
thetio eulogy on ner mild virtues. 

In 1645 Shepard published a brief tract, New 
England's I/xmentations for Old England's Er¬ 
rors^ which we quote a passage on tolera¬ 
tion: 


• New En^snd'i Lsmentition for Old Eogland's present er- 


T1SW8 or TOLEKATIOX. 

To out off the hand of the magistrate from touch¬ 
ing men for their consciences (which you also men¬ 
tion), will certainly, in time (if it get ground), be 
the utter overthrow, as it is the undermiuiug, of the 
Reformation begun. This opinion is but one of the 
fortresses and strongholds of Sathan, to keep his bend 
from crushing by Christ’s heel, who (forsooth), be¬ 
cause he is crept into men’s consciences, and because 
conscience is a tender thing, no man must here med¬ 
dle with him, as if consciences were made to be the 
safeguard of sin and error, and Satliau himself, if 
once they can creep into them. As for New l^ng- 
land, we never banished any for their consciences, 
but for sinning against conscience, after due moans 
of conviction, or some other wickedness which they 
had no conscience to plead for; they that censure 
New England for what they have done that woy, 
slnmld first hear it sjieak bol’oro they condemn. We 
have mngistmtes, tliat are gracious and zealous; we 
have ministers, that arc aged and exj>crienced, and 
holy and wise ; no man wjis yet ever banished from 
us, but they had the zeal and care of the one, the 
lioliiicss, learning, and best abilities of the other, 
seeking their good before they were sent from the 
coasts. And when they have been hnuislicd, as they 
I have had warrant from the word, Bf> God from hea- 
1 ven hatli ever borne witness, by some strange hand 
! of his providence against them, cither delivering 
I them up to vile lusts and sins, or to confiision auiongst 
themselves, or to some sudden and terrible deatlis, 
for their obstinacy against the light, and means used 
to heal their consciences. 1 could tell you largo 
Btories (if need were) ol these things. 

ROGER CLAP. 

One of the most touching memorials of the New 
England wort hies, is the tim])le narrative of Cap¬ 
tain Koger Clap of 1 )orehe‘-ter, which he pre])ared 
for the beiietit of his children. The incidents it 
contains are few, hut the manner in which it re¬ 
flects the spirit of the time makes it valuable as 
an historical document, while it is far from being 
without claims to attention in a literary ptiiiit of 
view. Roger Cljq) was bom at Snlloin, Devon¬ 
shire, in J6011, emigrated to Ma-saoliusetts in 
1630, settled at Dorchester, served in the Pequot 
w'ar, and died in IGJil. Ho had a large family, 
who bore the genuine Puritan naiiies of iSamuel, 
William, Elizahe.lh, F]xi)erienco, W’aitstill, Pre¬ 
served, llopostill, Wait, Thanks, Desire, Thomas, 
Unite, and Su]>i)ly. His manuseript “Memoirs*’ 
were first published by the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
the antiquarian, in 1781, and have been five times 
reprinted, the last impression having been issued 
by the Dorchastor Historical Society, in a duo¬ 
decimo voliuno. 

NEW ENGLAND RBTBOfiPEOT. 

In those days God did cause his people to trust in 
him, and to be contented witii mean things, it was 

rours ood divifllons, and tbelr feared future deBulatlons, If not 
timely prevented; ocooaluned by the Increase of Anabuptlsto, 
Rigid MparatisU, Antlnomlans, and Famitlsts; together with 
some seasonable remedies o^ust the infection of those erroun, 

S resoribsd In A Letter, sent from Mr. Thomas Shenard, some- 
me of ImmanEel College, In Cambridge, and now Minister of 
the Go^l In Osmbrid^ in New England, to a g<)dly ftrlend of 
his In Burrs, in flnlfolk. London, printed by George Miller, 

' 1645. 
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not aeoounted a strange thing in those days to drink 
water and to eat samp or hominy without butter 
or milk. Indeed it would have been a strange thing 
to see a piece of roast beef, mutton, or veal; though 
it was not long before there was roast goat After 
the first winter, we were very healt^; though 
some of us had no great store of corn. The Indians 
did sometimes bring corn, and truck with us for 
clothing and knives; and once 1 had a peck of corn 
or thereabouts, for a little {>uppy-dog. Frost fish, 
muscles, and clams wore a relief to many. If our 
provision bo better now than it was then, let us not 
(and do you, dear children, take heed that you do 
not) forget the Lord our God. You have better 
food and raiment than was in former times, but have 
you better hearts than your forefathers had ? If so, 
rejoice in that mercy, and let New England then 
shout for joy. Sure all the people of God in other 
parts of the world, that shall hear that the children 
and grandchildren of the fii*st planters of New 
England have better hearts, a!id are more heavenly 
than their predeeessors; they will doubtless greatly 
rejoice, ana will say, This is the generation whom 
the Lord hath blessed. 

And now, dear children, I know not the time of 
my death ; my time is in God’s hands; but ray age 
shows me it cannot be far off. Therefore while I 
am in health and strength, I tho’t good to put into 
writing and leave with you, what 1 have desired in 
my heart, and oftentimes expressed to you with my 
tongue. 

NATn.VNIEL MOKTON—PETER BULKLEY--rTOSIAH 

WINSL()W-El)WAKI)BULKLEY--SAMUEL8TONE-~ 

JONATHAN MITCilELLr-.T01IN BUERMAN-JOSIIUA 

BUOTTOW. 

Nathaniel Morton was bom in the north of 
England in 1612. father, Goorgo Morton 
emigrated tf) Plymouth with his family in 162B 
and died the following year. Nathanicd was 
elected Clerk of the Colonial Court in 1645, ami 
hold the othco until his death, in 1685. 

The colony records show him to have been a 
faithful and capable officer, and he is said to have 
l)een equally estimable in all the other rolatioiH 
of life. His EnglaniVa Memorial; or^ a 
brief Relation of the most memorahle and re-- 
markable Parages of the Providence of God, 
manifeeted to the Planters of Ne\o England in 
America; with special reference to the First 
Colony thereof cculed New Plynwuth, published 
for the use and benefit of present and future 
generations, was publi^ied at Cambridge in 
1669, a second edition in 1721, and three others 
have since appeared, the last in 1826, with a 
large body or valuable notes by the Hon. John 
Davis. The work is arranged in the form of annals, 
commencing with the departure of the Pilgrims 
from England, and closing with the date of pnh- 
lication. Apart from his honorable position, as 
the first historian of the country, Sc'creta^ Mor¬ 
ton possesses some olaim><, from the purity and 
earnestness of his style, to favorable notice. 

Secretary Morton has preserved much of the 
contemporary poetry of ms time by the insertion 
of the elegies, written by their fellows on the 
worthies whose deaths he has occasion to record 
in the progress of his annals—a practice which 
was alM mllowed by Mather. Two of these— 


the lines on Hooker by Cotton, and part of the 
tribute to Cotton by Woodbridge—have been 
already given. We add a few other specimens, 
with brief accounts of their authors. 

There is an Elegy on Hooker, by Peter Bulk- 
ley. After twenty-one years’ service in the 
English Church, he was silenced for non-confor¬ 
mity, and came to Cambridge, in New England, 

; in 1635. The following year ho founded the 
town of Concord, wliere lie remained until his 
death, in 1659. He published several sennons, 
and some brief Latin poems. 

A lamentation fob the DKATII OF THAT PRECIOUB AND WOR¬ 
THY MINISTER OF JESUS CHRIST, MR. THOMAS HOOKER, WHO 
DIED JULY 7, 1647, AS THE SUN WAS SETTING. THE SAME 
HOUR OF THE DAY DIED BLESSED GALVIN, THAT GLORIOUS 
LIGHT. 

* nt m * * 

Let Hartford sigh, and say, Pve lost a treasure ; 

Let all New England mourn at God’s displeasure, 
lu taking from us one more gracious 
Than is the gold of Ophir precious. 

Sweet wi« the savour which his grace did give, 

It season’d all the place where he did live. 

His name did as an ointment give its smell. 

And all bear witness that it savour’d well. 

Wisdom, love, meekness, friendly courtwy. 

Each moral virtue, with rare piety. 

Pure zeal, yet mixt with mildest clemency, 

Did all conspire in this one breast to lie. 

Deep was his knowledge, judgment was acute, 

His doctrine solid, which none could confute. 

To mind he gave light of intelligence, 

And search’d the cornel’s of the conscience. 

To sinners stout, which no law could bring under, 
To them he was a son of dreadful thunder, 

When all strong oaks of Basliaii us’d to quake, 

And fear did Lebanus his cedars shake; 

The stoutest hearts he filled full of fears, 

He clave the rocks, they melted into tears. 

Yet to sad souls, with sense of sin cast down. 

He was a son of consolation. 

Sweet peace he gave to such os were contrite; 

Their darkness sad he turn’d to joyous light 
Of preaching he had learn’d the rightest art, 

To every one dividing his own part. 

Each ear that heard him said, A; spake to me: 

Ho piercing was his holy ministry. 

His life did shine, time’s changes stain’d it not, 

Envy itself could not there find a spot. 

JosiAH Winslow colobratos Governor Bradfonl. 
Winslow was the first Governor bom in New 
England. Ho was annually chosen in the Ply¬ 
mouth colony, from 1678 to 1680. In King 
Philip’s war he was commander of the Plymoutli 
forces, and did good service in the field. He died 
at Marslifield in 1680. 

BT THE nONOUBBD MAJOR JOSIAS WINSLOW, ON ME. WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, AS FOLLOWRH: 

If we should trace him from the first, we find 
He flies his country, leaves his friends behind, 

To follow God, ana to profess bis ways, 

And here encounters hardships many days. 

He is content, with Moses, if God please, 
Renouncing honour, profit, pleasure, ease, 

To suffer tossings, and unsettlements, 

And if their rage doth rise, to banishments. 

He weighs it not, so he may still preserve 
His conscience clear, and with God’s people serve 
Him freely, ’cording to his mind and will, 

If not in one plaoe, he’ll go forward stilL 
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If God have worlc for him in th* ends of th* earth, 
Safe, danger, hunger, colds, nor any dearth; 

A howling wilderness, nor savage men, 

IHaoourage him, he’ll follow God again. 

And how God hath made him an instrument 
To us of quiet, peace and settlement; 

1 need not speak; the eldest, youngest know, 

God honourM him with greater work tlian so. 

To sum up all, in this he still went hence, 

This man was wht)lly God’s ; liis recompense 
Heiimiiis beyond expression, and he is 
Gone to possess it in eternal bliss. 

He’s happy, hapj>y thrice: unhappy we 
That still remain more changes here to see: 

Let’s not lament that God hatli taken liim 
From troubles hence, in seas of joys to swim. 

Tlie death of Samuel Stone introduces Eoward, 
tlie son of Peter Biilkley, just mentioned, llo 
8ucc.eeded his father in his pastoral charge at Con¬ 
cord. 

Samuel Stone was bom at Hartford, England, 
educated at Cambridge, and came to Pljinoulh 
in the same ship with Cotton and Hooker. lie 
accompanied the latter to Hartford, whieli was 
named niter his native place, where he acted as 
his associate for iourtcen years, and for sixt.t^en 
more as lii.s su(!cessor. The hitter part of liis life 
was embittered by a disjmte between himself and 
the mling elder on a speculative iKiint of divinity, 
which led to a divi>ion of the church. He printed 
a sennon and left beliind him two works in MS., 
one of which was a body of divinity, “a ricli 
treaMire,’' says Cotton Mather, which has often 
been transcribed by the vast pains of our candi¬ 
dates for the ministry.” Neither has been 
jifinted. 

A TURKKODTA UPON OUR OnUROIIEB BROONP DARK EGLIPRE, 
HAPPENING aiTLY 2(», 1668, BV DEATH'S INTEKPOSTTION BE¬ 
TWEEN US AND THAT GREAT UGUT AND DITINS PLANT, HR. 
BAHURL STONE. 

A stone more than the Ebenezer fam’d; 

Stone splendent diamond, right orient named; 

A cordial stone, that often cheered hearte 
With pleoBiint wit, with Gospel rich imparts; 
Whetstone, that edgify’d th’ obtusest mind; 
Loadstone, that drew the iron heart unkind ; 

A pond’rous stone, that would the bottom sound 
or Scripture depths, and bring out Arcau’s found; 
A stone for kingly David’s use so fit, 

As would not fuii Goliah’s front to hit; 

A stone, an anti<iote, that broke the course 
Of gangrene errour, by convincing force; 

A stone acute, fit to divide and square; 

A squared stone became Christ’s building rare. 

A Peter’s living, lively stone (so rear’d) 

As Tive, was Hartford’s life; dead, death is feaPd. 

Ill Hartford old. Stone first drew infant broatli, 

In New, effus’d his Iasi: O there beneath 
His corps are laid, near to his darling brother. 

Of whom dead oft he sigh’d. Not mch another. 
Heaven ts the more desirable^ said he, 

Nor Hooker^ Shepard, and Hayned companjL 

R B. (probably Edward Bulkley). 

These lines, remarkable for their quaint simpli¬ 
city, on John Wilson, are attributed to Jonathan 
Mitohbll, agraduate of Harvard of 1647, and the 
successor of ^epard at Cambridge in 1650. He 
died in 1668, at the age of forty-fonr. 


UPON THB DEATH 0» THAT BBVRRBND, AGED, EVER HONOXTEED, 
AND GKAOIOUS SKRVANT OF CHRIST, MR. JOUN WILSON. 

Ah! now there’s none who does not know, 

That this day in our Israel, 

Is falVn a great and good man too, 

A Prince, I might have said as well: 

A man of princely power with God, 

For faith and love of princely spirit; 

Our Israel’s chariots, horsemen good, 

By faith and prayer, iliongh not by merit. 
Reuowii’d for praetick piety 

In Englamls both, from youth to age; 

In Cambridge, Tnns-Court, Sudbury, 

And each place of his pilgrinnigc. 

As humble as a little child, 

When yet in real worth high-grown: 

Himself a nothing still he Rtir<l, 

When God so much had for him done. 

In love, a none-siich; ns the sand, 

With largest heart God did him fill, 

A bounteous mind, an open hand. 

Affection sweet, nil sweet’ning still. 

Love W'us his life; he dy’d in love; 

Love doth embalm his memory ; 

Love is his bliss and joy, above 
With God now who is love for ay: 

A eomprehending charity 

To all, where ought appear’d of good; 

And yet in zeal was none more high 
Against th’ apparent serpent’s brood. 

Gains, our liost, ah now is gone I 
Can we e’er look for such another ? 

But yet there is a mansion, 

Wiiere we may all turn in together. 

No moving inn, but resting jdace. 

Where his blest soul is gatbere«i; 

Where good men going are a pace 
Into the bosom of their Head. 

Ay, thither let us haste away. 

Sure heaven will the sweeter be, 

(If there wc ever eome to stayl 
For him, and others sueh ns ne. 

Mitchell, in liis turn, is soon commemorated by 
John Sukkman, a non-conlormist emigrant from 
England, who officiated at Watertown and New 
Haven as a clergyman, and took an active part os 
civil magistrate. He was a mathematician, and 
published fiir many years an Almanac, well gar- 
ni.shed with moral reficctions. He was mairied 
twice, and wa.s the father of twenty-.six children. 
He died at the age of tixty-two, in 1676. 

AN RPITAPH UPON THE DEPLORED DEATH OP THAT 8UPSBSM1- 
NENT MINISTER OP THE GOSPEL, MU. JONATHAN MITOBBXiL. 

Here lies the darling of his time, 

Mitchell expired in his prime; 

Who four years short of forty-seven, 

Was found full ripe and pluck’d for heaven. 

Was full of prudent aeol and love. 

Faith, ])atience, wisdom from above; 
New-England's stay, next age’s story; 

The churches gem; the college glory. 

Angels may speak him ; ah I not 1, 

^nose worth’s above ll 3 rperbolc) 

But for our loss, werit in my power, 

I’d weep an everluating shower. * J. S,* 

J. S. lias also been supposed to refer to Joshua 
Boottow, a merchant of Boston. The only 


* Ooldedby these Inltlsls only, we are inclined to attrllmte 
tlie lines to which they are annex^ to the Uev. John l^mian, 
(Davis's note.) 
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dates known in reference to his life, are those of 
his admission to church membersliip in the Old 
Church, Uoston, on “ the nineteenth of the third 
month,” 1639, with his hrotlier Thomas, as the 
“ Bonnos of our sifter Thomiisiiie Scottx)We,” the 
record of the birtii of seven of his children, the 
eldest of wliom was born, Sei)tember 80, 1046; 
the date of his will, June 28, 1696; and of its 
probate, hi arch 3, 1698. His name is, however, 
of fre(]uent recurrence in the town reconls, and 
lie apiHjars to have maintained throughout his 
long life an honorable jxisition. 

He was the autlior of Old Men^s fmr» for 
their own ileeUnHionit^ mixed with feara of tiudr 
and poHteritie^ further falling off from. New 
England^n Primitive Vomlitntion. Pablinhed. 
hj Home of Boston ''h old Planters^ and some other. 
1691. i)p. 26. It conbuns a vigorously writtc-n 
presentation of what the writer regarde<l as the 
degeneracy of his times. 

NKW ENOland's DECLINE. 

Onr spot is imt the eptit of (r<»d’s children; the 
old Puritan garb, and gravity of heart, and haliit 
lost and ridiculed into strange and fantastic fashions 
and attire, naked hacks and bare brciLsts, and fore¬ 
head, if not of tlic wliorisli woman, yet ho like unto 
It, as would re(pinrc a more than ordinary spirit of 
discernment to distinguish; the virgins <lrcsH and 
matrons veil, showing their power on their heads, 
heenuse of the holy angels, turned into powdered 
foretops and toji-gallant attire, not hecoining the 
Ohristian, hut the comedian as-semhly, not the 
church, hut the stage play, where the devil sits 
regent in his dominion, as he once boasted out of 
the mouth of a denioniack, church mciubei*, he there 
took ]>os8cssion of, aa<l made this response to the | 
churcli, supplicating her deliverance; sti ns now we | 
may and must say, >.’ev England is not to he found ' 
in New England, nor Hoston in Boston ; it is become 
a lost town (as at fii’st it was called); we must now cry 
out, our leanness, our leanness, our ajiostacy, our 
apostAcy, our Atheism, spiritual idolatry, adultery, 
fonuality in worshij), carnal and vain confidence 
in church privileges, forgetting of God our rock, 
and multitude of other uboiniaationa 

Thi^ tract was reprinted, with the omission of 
the address to the reader, by I). Gookin, in 1749. 

Ill 1694, A Narrative of the Planting of the 
MemaekuwetU ColonyAnno 1628, with the Lord's 
signal preseiwe the first Thirty years. Also a 
caiUionfrom New PJn^flamVs AfmstU., the great 
Cotton., how to escape the calamity., which might 
hefal them or their posterity., and confirmed by 
the evangelist Norton., with prog}wstics from the 
famous Dr. Owen., concerning the fate of them 
Churches., and Animadversions upon the anger of 
Cod in sending of evil angels among m. Pub¬ 
lished by Old Planters., tne authors of the Old 
Men's Fea/rs., a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages, 
appeared, much in tiie style of the author’s former 
productions.* 

ANNE BBADSTBEET. 

It is with a fine flourish of his learned trump of 
&me that Ootton Mather, in his Magnalia, intro¬ 
duces Anne Bradstroet, who wrote the first vo¬ 
lume of poems published in New England. “ If 
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the rare learning of a daughter was not the least 
of those bright things which adorned no lees a 

Jl:%CoLcLsl,i:kB . 

Judge of England tlian ‘ftiV Thomas More; it must 
now be said, that a Judgoof New England, name¬ 
ly, Thoman Dudley, Es<|«, had a daughter (besides 
otlier children) to be a crown iintoliim. Reader, 
America justly admires the learned women of the 
otlier lieiiiispbere. She has heard of those that 
were witnesses to the old professors of all philo¬ 
sophy : she hath lieard of llippatia, who formerly 
taught the liberal arts; and Of Sarocchia, who, 
more lately, was very ol'teii tlic moderatrix in the 
disputations of the learned men of Rome; she 
has been told of the tliree Corinnas, which equnl- 
* Je<l, if not excelled, the most celebrated poets of 
their time: she has been Uild of the EmjiressEu- 
docio, who comjiosed poetical paraphrases on va¬ 
rious j)nrts of the Bible; and of Rosnida, who 
wrote the lives of lioly men; and of Pamphilia, 
who wrote other histories unto the life: the writ¬ 
ings of the most renowned Anna Maria Sdiur- 
inan, have come over unto her. But slie now 
pra^^s that into such catalogues of authoresses aa 
Bevorovicins, Hottinger, and Voetius, have given 
unto the world, there may l>e a room now given 
unto Madam Ann Bradstreet, the daughter of our 
Governor Dudley, and the consort of our Governor 
Bradstreet, wliose poems, divers times printed, 
have afforded a grateful entertainment unto tho 
ingeniou.s, and a monument for her memory be¬ 
yond the stateliest marbles.” 

Thomas 1 indley, the fatlior of this gifted lady, 
had been a soldier of the Protestant >var8 of Eli- 
zahetli in the Low Coirntries, and aflerwanN re¬ 
trieved the tortunesj of the Earl of Lincoln by his 
faithful stewardship of his estates. He came 
over to Massachusetts with a party of Puritan re¬ 
fugees, among whom was his son-in-law, Simon 
Bradstreet, from the Earl’s county, in 1030; and 
four years afterwards, succeeded Wiiithrop as Go¬ 
vernor of the Colony. In addition to his various 
valorous and religious qualities, ho would appear 
from an Epitaph, of which Mather gives us a 
poetical translation, to have been something of a 
book-wonn. 

In books a prodigal, they say; 

A living eyclopieJia; 

Of histories of church and priest, 

A full compendium, at least; 

A table-talker, rich in sense, 

And witty without wit’s pretence. 

So that the daughter may have inherited some 
of her learning. Morton, in his Memorial,” has 
preserved these lines bv Dudley, found in his 
pocket after his death, which exhibit the severity 
ot his creed and practice. 

Dim eyes, -deaf ears, cold stomach shew 
My dissolution is in view; 

Eleven times seven near lived have 1, 

And now God calls, 1 willing die: 

My shuttle’s shot, my race is run, 

My sun is set, my deed is done; 

My span is measured, tale is told, 

My flower is faded and grown ol^ 

My dream is vanished, ihodow’s fled. 
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Mj soul with Chriit, mv body dead; 

Farewell dear wife, children, and frieode, 

Hate heresy, moke blessed ends; 

Bear poverty, live with good men. 

Bo shall we meet with joy again. 

Let men of God in courts and churches watch, 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch; 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice. 

To poison all with heresy and vice. 

If men bo left, and otherwise combiite. 

My epitaph’s, / dy’d no libertine. 

The cares of married life would not appear to 
have interrupted Mistress Bradstreet’s acquisi¬ 
tions, for she was married at the age of sixteen, 
and her poetry was written in tlie early part of 
her life. As she had eight clffWren, and ad¬ 
dressed herself particularly to their education,* 
the cradle and the Mui^ must have been competi¬ 
tors for her attention. Her reading, well stuffed 
with the facts oh ancient history, was no t^fie for 
the memory; but we may suppose the mind to 
have been readily fixed on books, and even pe¬ 
dantic learning to Lave been a relief, where there 
were no diversions to distract when the household 
labors of thb da^ were over. Then there is the 
native pasrion for books, which will find its own 
opportunities. The little volume of her jioems, 
published in London, in 1660, is entitled The Tenth 
Aft/Od, Ipbtely ejirung up in America ; or^ Several 
Pomis,^ compiled with great rariety of wit and 
learning, full of delight: wherein especially is 
eontainm a complete Discourse and jbescHption 
of the Four Mlements, Constitutions,^ Ages of 
MaUy Seasons of the Tear. Together with an 
Exact Epitome of the Four Monarchies,, 
Assyrian,, Persiam.,, Grecian,, Roman, Also a Dior 
logue between Old England and New concerning 
the late troubles,, with divers other pleasant and 
serious Poems. By a Gentlewoman in those parts. 
A more complete edition was published in Boston 
in 1678, which contains her Contemplations,, a 
moral and descriptive poem, the best specimen of 
her pen; The Flesh and the Spirit,, a dialogue, 
and several poems on family incidents, left among 
hei^rivate papers. 

The formal natural history and historical topics, 
which compose the gi’eater jmrt of her writings, 
are treated with doughty resolution, but without 
much regard to poetical equality. The plan is 
simple. The elements of the world, fire, air, 
earth, and water; the humors of the constitution, 
the choleric, the sanguine, the melancholy, and 
phlegmatic; childhood, youth, manhood, and age; 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, severally 
come up and say what they can of themselves, of 
their powers and opportunities, good and evil, 
with the utmost fairness. The four ancient mo¬ 
narchies are catalogued in a similar way. It is 
not to be denied, that, if there is not much poetry 
in these n^uctions, there is considerable infor¬ 
mation. Tor the readers of those times they con- 


* She records the namber In the postbumonB lines In 
snos to CMldren, ^ June, 1666: 

I bad etebt birds bateb't In the nest; 

Four 00 ^ there were, and hens the rest; 

I nnrat tbeS9 up with i^n and care, 

For coat nor labor did l spare, 

Till at the lost they felt their wing, 

Mounted the trees, and learned to dng. 

There ore two pegea more in oontinaation of this almllo. 


toined a very respectable digest of the old histo¬ 
rians, and a fair proportion of medical and soien- 
tifio Imowledge. It is amusing to see this mo^er 
in Israel writing of the Spleen with the zest of an 
anatomist. 

If any doubt this truth, whence this should come, 
Show them tlie passage to the duodenum. 

The good lady must have eqjoyed the perusal 
of Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island,, a dissecting 
theatre in a book, wbicli apj)cnred in 1683. lie* 
descriptions are extremely literal. She writes as if 
under bonds to tell the whole tnith, which she does 
without any regard to the niceties or scruples of 
the imagination. Thus her account of childhood 
begins at the beginning somewhat earlier than a 
modem poetess w'ould tax the memory of the 
muse; and she thinks it necessary to tell us in her 
account of winter, how. 

Beef, brawn and pork, are now in great’st request, 
And Bolid'st meats our stomachs can digest 

■When we come upon any level ground in these 
poems, and are looking round to enjoy the pros- 
j>ect^ we may ]>reparo ourselves for a neighboring 
pitfall. In “ feummer” we set forth trippingly 
afield— 

Now go those frolie swains, the shepherd lad, 

To wash their thiek*cloth’d Hocks, with pipes full 

glad. 

In the cool streams they labor witli delight. 
Rubbing their dirty coats^ till they look white. 

With a little more taste our poetess might have 
been a happy describe!* of nature, for she had a 
warm heart and a hearty view of things. The 
honesty of purpose which mitigates her pedantry, 
sometimes disidays itself in a purer simplicity. 
The account of the flowers and tlie little bird in 
Bpring might find a place in the sincere, delicate 
poems of Dana, who has a family relationship 
with the poetess. 

The primrose pale, and azure violet, 

Among the verdurous gross hath nature set, 

That when the sun (on’s love) the earth doth shine. 
These might, as love, set out her garments fine; 

The fearjul bird his little house now builds. 

In trees, and walls, in cities, and in fields; 

The outside strojjg, the inside worm and neat» 

A natural ortificcr complete. 

In the historic poems, the dry list of dynasties 
is sometimes relieved by a homely nnetion and 
humor in the narrative, as in the picture of tlio 
progress of Alexatider and the Persian host of 
Darius—though much of tliis stuff is sheer dog- 
grel, as in the Life and Deatli of Bemiramis: 

She like a brave virago play’d the rex, 

And was both shame and glory of her sex. 
««««»*• 
Forty-two years rfie reign’d, and then she dy’d. 

But by what means, we are not certified. 

If sighs for “ imbecility” can get pardon for bad 
verses, we should think only of Mrs. Bradstreet’s 
good ones—for her poems are fhll of these depre¬ 
catory acknowledgments. 

The hteraiy father of Mi’s. Bradstreet was 
Silver-tongued Sylvester, whose translation of Du 
Bartas was a popular book among Puritan redden 
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at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
His quaint volumes, which will be remembered 
as favorites witli Southey’s simple-minded Dr. 
Daniel Dove, were both poetical and devout; and 
if they led our author’s taste astray, they also 
strengtliened her finest susceptibilities. She has 
left a warm poem “ in his honor,” in which there 
is an original and very pretty simile. 

My Muse unto a child, 1 fitly may compare. 

Who sees the riches of some famous fair: 

He feeds his eyes, but understanding lacks. 

To comprehend the worth of all those knacks-; 

Tlie glittering plate, and jewels, he admires, 

'Dio hats and fans, and flowers, and ladies’ tiren ; 
And thousand times his ’mazed mind doth wish 
Some part, at least, of that brave wealth wa^ liis; 
But seeing empty wishes nought obtain. 

At night turns to his mother’s cot again. 

And tells her talcs ^his full heart over glad) 

Of all the glorious sighla his eves have liad * 

But finds too soon his want of eloquence. 

The silly prattler speaks no word of sense ; 

And seeing utterance foil his great desires, 
tilts down in silence. 

Nathauiol Ward, tlie author of the Simple 
Cobbler of AgaAvnm, in some comic fetches pre¬ 
fixed to tlio poems, says:— 

Tlic Aiithorepse was a right Du Bartas giric. 

Mrs. Bradstreot was also a reader of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, wliich she has characterized 
with more iniuiitoiiess than others who have 
written ui)on it, in an Elegy wliich she peniierl 
forty-eiglit years after tlie fall of that mirror of 
knightlKKKl at Zutjdien. 

Ann Brad'*!root died IGlh September, 1G72, at 
the ago of sixty, 'fliat iho had not altogetlier 
survived her j)oolieal rej)utati(»n in England, is 
shown by an entiT in Edward Phillifis’s (the 
nephew of Milton) Thctilrum Foctanm^ in J(‘m K 
where the title of her Poems is given, and their 
memory jironounced “ not yet wholly extinct.” 
A third edition, reiirinted from the second, ap- 
I^rod in 175S. 

CONTEMl’LATIONa. 

Some time noAv past in the Autumnal Tide, 

When Phoobiia wanted but ouc hour to bed, 

The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride, , 

Were gilded o’er by his rich golden head. 

Their leaves and fruits seem’d painted, but was true 
Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hew, 

Wrapt were my senses at this dcleetablc view. 

I wist not what to wish, yet sure thought I, 

If 80 much excellence abide below; 

How excellent is He, that dwells o:i liigli! 

Whose power and beauty by, his works we know. 
Sure he is goodness, wisdomc, glory, li^ht. 

That hath this under world so richly dight: 

More heaven than earth was here, no winter and no 
night 

Then on a stately oak I cast mine eye, 

Whose rufiliug top the clouds seem’d to aspire; 
How long since thou waot in thine infancy f 
Thy strength, and stature, more thy years admire. 
Hath hundred winters past since thou wast born? 
Or thousands sinco thou bnik’st thy shell of horn. 

If so, all these as nought, eternity doth scorn. 

VOL. I.—4 


1 Then higher on the glittering sun I gaz’d, 

I Whoso beams were shaded by the leavie tree, 

! The more I look’d, the more I grew amazfd, 

I And softly said, what glory’s like to thee? 

; Soul of this world, this Universe’s eye. 

No wonder, some made thee a deity; 

Had 1 not better known (alas), the same hud 1. 

Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber rushest, 
And as a strong man, joyes to run a race. 

The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and blushes. 

The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 

Birds, insects, animals with vegetive. 

Thy heart from death and duliicss doth revive: 

And in the darksome womb of fruitful nature dive. 

Thy swift annual, and diurnal course, 

'fliy daily straight, and yeoi’ly oblique path, 

Tliy pleasing fervor, and thy scorching force, 

All mortals hero the feeling knowledge hath. 

Tlxy presence makes it day, tny absence night, 
Qiiaternal seasons catised by thy might: 

Hail creature, full of sweetness, beauty and delight. 

Art thou so full of glory, that no eye 
I Hath strength, thy shining rayes once to behold 
' And U tliy splendid tlirone erect so high i 
I As to approach it, can no earthly mould. 

' How full of glory then must thy Creator be, 

Who gave this bright liglit luster uato tlieel 
Admir’d, ador’d for ever, be that Majesty. 

tiilent alone, where none or saw, or heard. 

In puthful paths 1 lead my wandering feet, 

My humble eyes to lofty skyes 1 rear’d 

To sing some song, my mazed Muse thought me^iL 
My great Ocator I would rnagnifie. 

That natuic had thus decked liberally: 

But All, and Ah, again my imbecility I 

1 heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black clad cricket, bear a second part, 

They kept one tune, and plaid on the same string, 
tieeming to glory in their libtle art 
Shall creatures abject, thus their voices raise? 

And in their kind resound their maker’s praise: 
Whilst I as mute, can warble forth no higher layes. 

When present times look back to ages past. 

And men in being fancy those are dead, 

It makes things gone peiqictually to last, 

And calls back months and years that long ■ince 
fled. 

' It makes a man more aged in coiiceit. 

Than was Methuselah, or’s grand-sire great ^ 

While of their persons and tlioir acts his mind doth 
treat 

Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to be. 

Sees glorious Adam there made Lord of all, 
Faiieyes the Apple, dangle on the Tree, 

That turn’d nis Sovereign to a naked IhraL 
Who like a miscreant’s driven from that place. 

To get his bread with pain, and sweat of Eooe: 

A penalty impos’d on his backsliding race. 

Here sits our Grnndamo in retired place, 

And in her lap, her bloody (Jain new bom, 

Tlie weeping imp oft looks her in the face. 

Bewails his unknown hap, and fate forlorn; 

His mother sighs, to think of Paradise, 

And how she lost her bliss, to be more wise, 
Believing him that was, and is, Father of lyea 

Here Cain and Abel come to saorifiee. 

Fruits of the earth, and fntlings each do bring; 

On Abel’s gift the fire descends from skies, 

But no such sign on false Cain’s offering; 
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With hateful looks he goes his wavesi, 

Hath thousand thoughts to end his brouter^s dayes, 
Upon whose blood his future good he hopes to 
raise. 

There Abel keeps his sheep, no ill he thinks, 

His brother comes, then acts his fratricide, 

Tlie Virgin Earth, of blood her first draught drinks, 
But since that time she often Imth been cloy’d; 
The wretch with glnuatly face and dreadful mind, 
Thinks each he sees will serve him in his kind, 
Though none on Earth but kindred near then could 
he find. 

Who fancyea not his looks now at the bar, 

His face like death, his heart with horror fraught, 
Nor male-factor ever felt like war, 

When deep despair, with wish of life liath fought. 
Branded with guilt, and cruslit with treble woes, 

A vagabond to Land of !sod ho goes, 

A city builds, that walls might him secure from 
foes. 

Who thinks not oft upon the Fathers ages, 

Tlieir long descent, how nephew’s eoiib they saw. 
The starry observations of those Sages, 

And how their prece]>t8 to their roiis were law. 
How Adam sigh’d t-o sec his progiuiy, 

Clothed all in his black sinluU livery. 

Who neither guilt, nor yet tlic punishment could 
fly. 

Our Life compare wc with their length of dayea. 
Who to the tenth of theirs doth now anive? 

And though thus short, we shorten laaiij' ways. 
Living so little while we arc alive; 

In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight, 

So unawares oomes on perpetual night, 

And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal flight 

When I behold the heavens as in their prime, 

And then the earth (though old) still clad in 
green, 

The stones and trees, insensible of time, 

Kor age nor wrinkle on their front are seen; 

If winter come, and greenneRs then do fade, 

A Spring returns, and they more youthful made; 
But Man grows old, lies down, remains where once 
he’s laid. 

By birth more noble than those creatures all, 

Yet seems by nature and by ensiome cursed, 

No sooner born, but grief and care make fall 
That state obliterate he had at firet 
Nor youth nor strength, nor wisdom spring again. 
Nor habitations long their names retain, 

But in oblivion to the final day remain. 

Shall I then praise the heavens, the trees, the earth, 
'Because tneir beauty and their strength last 
longer? 

Shall I wish their, or never to had birth. 

Because they’re bigger, and their bodyes stronger? 
Nay, they shall darken, perish, fade and dye, 

And when unmade, so ever shall thej^ lye, 

But man was made for endless immortality. 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 
Close sate T by a goodly River’s side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 

I once that lov’d the shady woods so well, 

Now thought the rivers did the trees excell, 

And if tlw snn would ever shine, there would I 
dwell 

'While on the stealing stream I fixt mine eye. 

Which to tha lon^-for Ocean held its coiu’se, 

I markt nor crooks^ nor rubs that there did lye 
Could hinder aught, but still augment its force: 


I 0 happy Flood, quoth I, that hold’st thy race 
I Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 

Nor is it rocks ou shoals that can obstruct thy pa jo. 

I Nor is’t enough, that thou alone may’st slide. 

But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do meet, 
So hand in hand along with thee they glide 
! To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and greet: 

' Tliou Emblem true, of what 1 count the best, 

I Oh could 1 lead my Hiviileis to rest, 

1 So may we press to that vast mansion, ever blest 

j Ye Fish which in this liquid region ’bide, 

' That for each season, lisive your habitation, 
i Now salt, now fresh, where you think best to glide, 
To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 

. Tn lakes and ponds, you leave your numerous fry, 

, So nature taught, and yet you know not why, 
i You watry folk that know not your felicity. 

’ Look how the wantons frisk to taste the air, 
j Then to the eoldor bottom straight they dive, 

I Eftsoon to Neptune’s glnssie Ilnll rojiair 

To see what trade the great ones there do drive, 

I Who forage o’er the spacious sea-green field, 

I And take the trembling ))roy before it yield, 

1 Whose armoui* is their scales, their spreading fins 
their shield. 

While musing thus with eoiiternplation fed, 

And thousand funcyes buzzing in my brain, 

I The sweet tongued idiilomel pereht o’er my head, 
i And chanted forth a most, melodious strain 
j Which rapt me s(> with wonder and dcliglit, 

I T judg’d my hearing better than my sight, 

I And wisht me wings with her a while to take my 
I flight. 

! O merry Bird (said I) tlmt fears no snares, 
j That neither toyles nor hoards up in thy barn, 
i Feels no sad thoughts, nor eruciating euro^ 

I To gain more good, or shun what might thee 
' harm; 

1 Thy cloaths ne’er wear, thy meat is every wliere, 
lliy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, 
i Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to come dost 
; fear. 

The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Setij hundieil iio*^es unto thy feather’d crew, 

So each one tunes liis pretty instrument. 

And warbling out the old, begins anew, 

And tlius they pass their youth in summer soa.‘>on, 
Then follow thee into a better region, 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy legio.'. 

Man’s at the best a creature frail and vain. 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak: 
i Subject to sori'ows, losses, sickness, pain, 
i Each storm his state, his mind, his body break: 

' From some of these he never finds cessntion, 

I But day or night, within, without, vexation. 
Troubles fi-om foes, from friends, from deiirest, 
iicar’st relation. 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and vain, 
j This luni]) of wretchedness, of sin and sorrow, 

Tills weather-beaten vessel wreckt with pain, 

Joyos not in hope of an eternal ]nori*ow: 

Nor all his losses, crosses and vexation, 

111 weight, in frequency and long duration 
Can make him deeply groan for that divine Transla 
tiovx 

The Mariner that on smooth waves doth glide, 

Sings merrily, and steers his barque vrith ease. 

As if he had command of wind and tide, 

And now become great Master of the seas; 
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But suddonlv a storm spoils all the sport, 

And makes him long for a more quiet port, 

Which ’gainst all adverse winds may serve for fort 

So he that sailcth in this world of pleasure, 

Feeding on sweets, that never bit of tli’ sowre, 
Ihat’s full of friends, of honour and of treasure, 
Fond fool, lie takes this earth ev’n for heav’n’s 
bower. 

But sad affliction comes and makes him see 
Here’s neither hon<m:*, wealth, nor safety; 

Only above is found all with security. 

O Time the fatal wrack of mortal things, 

That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings, 

Their sumptuous monuments, men know tliern not, 
'Tlieir names without a Record are forgot, 

Their parts, their ports, their jHimp’s all laid in th’ 
dust, 

Nor wit, nor gol«l, nor buildings 'scape time’s rust; 
But he whose name is graved in tlie white stone 
Shall lost and shine when all of these are gone. 

oi.n AGB iiKcortm rnr nisTonT of Tint puritan PKnion 

—FROM THE POUR AGES OF MAM. 

What you have been, ov’n siieh have 1 before, 

And all you say, 1, and soinotlung more; 

Babe’s innoeenee, Youth’s wildness 1 have seen, 

And in perplexed iiihhlle-nge have bin ; 
tSickuess, dangers, ami anxieties have past, 

And on this Stage liave eoine to act my lu«t: 

1 have bin young, and strong, and wise as you, 

But now, IHr jmvri is too time; 

In every Ago I’ve fouml iiiucli varietie, 

An end of all perfection now 1 see. 

Tt’fi not my valonr, honour, nor my gold. 

My ruin’d house, now falling can u])hold ; 
it’.s not, my l.earning, Rhetorie, wit so large, 

■Now hath the power, Death’s Warfare to discharge 
It's not my goodly house, nor be 1 of down, 

Tii.il ca I refresh, or cose, if (lonreietUM. frown ; 

Nor from allianec now ean 1 have hope. 

But what I liave done well, thai is my p»’op; 
lie that in youth is g<»dly, wise, nml sage, 

Provides a staff for to &np]ioi’t his age ; 

(ireat mutations, some joyful, and some Fad, 

In this short Pilgrimage i oft ha\e had ; 

Sometimes tlie llea\ ens with phmty smil’d on me, 
Someliniea again, rain’d all adversity; 

Sometimes in lionour, and sometimes in di'^grace. 
Sometimes an abject, then again in place. 

Such }>rivate changes oft mine eyes have Been, 

In various times of state I’ve also been. 

I’ve seen a kingdom flouri.sh like a tree, 

When it was rul’vl by that celestial she ; 

And lilcc a cedar, others to surmount. 

That but for shrubs they did themselves account; 
Then saw I France, and Holland saved, Calcs won. 
And Philip, and Albertus, half undone; 

1 saw all ^ace at home, terror to foes, 

But ah, I saw at last those eyes to close; 

And then, metlionght, the world at noon grew dark, 
When it had lost that radiant sun-likc spark. 

In midst of griefe, I saw some hopes revive 
(For ’twas our hopes then kept our hearts alive), 

I saw hopes dosht, our forwardness was shent. 

And silenc'd we, by Act of Parliament. 

I’ve seen from Rome, an execrable thing, 

A plot to blow up Nobles, and their King; 

I’ve seen designs at Rn, and Cades crost. 

And poor Palatinate for ever lost; 

Fve seen a Prinoe, to live on others’ lands, 

A Royal one» ]by alms from subjects’ hands. 

I’ve seen base li^n, advanc’d to great degree^ 

And worthy ones, put to extrenuty: 


But not their Prince’s love, nor state so high ; 
Could once reverse Uioir aliameful destiny. 

I’ve seen one stabb’d, anotlier lose his head; 

And others fly their Country, through their dreaJ. 
I’ve seen and so have ye, for 'tis but late, 

The desolation of a goodly State, 

Plotted and acted, so that none can tell, 

Who gave the counsel, but the Prince of hell. 

I’ve seen a land unmoulded with grout pain, 

But yet may live to sco’t ma<le uj) again : 

I’ve seen it shaken, rent, and soak’d in blood, 

But out of troubles, ye may see much gool 
These are no old wives’ tales, but this is truth ; 

We old men love to tidl what’s done in youth. 

1 ALEXANDER MEETS DARIUS—FROM TIIR FOUR MONARCniES O:' 
I Tins WORLD. 

i And on he goes Darius for to meet; 

Who came with thousand thousands at his feet. 
Though Bomo there be, and tlmt more likely, write. 
He l)ut four liuiulred thousand had to fight. 

The rest attendants, which made up no less; 

(Both sexes there) was almost immborlosa. 

J'or this wise King had brought to boo the sport; 

Along with him, the Ladies of the Court 

His mother old, beauteous wife, and daughters. 

It Boeriis to see the Mrteeilonian’s slaughters. 

I Sure it’s beyond my time, ami little art, 

To shew, how great Darius play’d his part; 

; The .splendor, and the i)oiiip, he marched in, 
i For since the world, was no such jiagcant seen. 

■ Oil, 'twos a goodly sight, there to behold 
The Persians elud in silk, ami glittVing gold ; 

The Btutely Horses trapt, the launces gilt, 

As if they were now all to run at tilt: 

The Holy fire, was borne before the Host 
. (Por Sun and Pirc the Persians worship most); 

, ’j'he PiieslH in their strange habit follow after; 

! An object not so much of fear, ns laughter. 

, The King sat in a chariot ninde of gold. 

With Robes and Crov.ui, most glorious to behold. 

, And o’er his bend, his golden gods on liigh, 

, Support a part i-colonred canopy. 

! A niunher of spare horses next were led, 
j Lest he should need them, in hi.s chariot.’s stcncL 
But they that saw liiin in this state to lye, 

Would think lie neither thought to fight nor fly, 

He fifleen hundred had like women drest, 

' For so to fright the Greeks ho judg'd wa'^ best. 

Their gol<lt‘ii Ormmionts so to set forth. 

Would ask more time, tlian were their bodies worth. 
Groat Si^iganlbi8, she brought up the Rear; 

Then siuh a world of Wagons did appear. 

Like several houses moving upon wliecls: 

As if she’d drown, whole Sushan at her heels. 

Thi.s brave Tirago, to the King was mother; 

And as niiieh good she did, as any other. 

Now lest this Gold, and all this goodly stiuT, 
ila<l not been spoil, and booty rieh enough, 

A thousand Mules, and Camels ready wait, 

Loadeu with gold, with jewels and with plate. 

For Biire Darius thought, at the firat sight, 
i Tiu* Greeks would all adore, and would none fight. 

But when both armies met, ho might behold, 

; That valour wn.s more worth than pearls, or gohl 
[ And how his wealth serv’d but for baits failure, 

' Which made his over-tlirow more fierce and sui a 
The. Greeks come on, and with a gallant grace, 

' Lot fly their arrows in the Persian’s face; 

Tiio Cowards feeling this sliarj) swinging charge, 

Most basely mu, and left their King at large, 

. Who from his goldea coach is glad f alight, 
j And oast away his cro^, for swifter flight; 

Of late, like some immoveable lie lay, 

Now finds both legs, and horse, to run away 
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Two hundred thouaftnd men that day were elain. 
And forty thousand prisoners also tone; 

Besidos, the Queens, and Ladies of the Court, 

If Oui'tius be true, in his I’cporL 

TUX rXJBBH AND THE 8PIBIT. 

In secret place where once I stood 
Close by the bunks of Siicrim flood, 

1 heard two sisters reason on 
Things that are post and things to conr*. 

One hlesh was called, who hud her e^> c 
On worldly wealth and vanity; 

The otlier spirit, who did rear 
Her thoughts into a higher spliei’e: 

Sister, quoth Flesh, what liv'st thdu o;i, 
Nothing but meditation? 

Doth contemplation feed thev' so 
Kegardlessly to let earth go? 

Can speculation satisfy, 

Notion without reolity? 

Dost dream of things beyond tlie moo;) 

And dost thou hope to dwell there soon i 
Hast treasures there laid up in store, 

That all in th’ world thou count’st but poo 
Art fancy sick or turn’d h sot 
To catch at shadows which are not? 

Come, come, I'll show unto thy sense. 
Industry hath its recompense. 

What oiust desire, but thou mayst see 
Uhe substance in variety ? 

Dost honor like? acquire the same. 

As some, to their immortal fame: 

And trophies to thy name erect. 

Which wcaniig time shall ne’er deject 
For riches dost thou long full sure? 

Behold enough of precious stoi e; 

Karth hath more sAver, pearls, and go' 1, 
Than eyes can see or hands can hold. 

Affect’st thou pleasure? take thy fill, 

Ejii*th hath enough of what you will. 

Then let not go what thou may’st find 
For things unknown, only in inii d. 

Spr. Be still, thou uiiregcu’i'iite part, 

Disturb no more my settled hcjirt. 

For I have vow’d (and so wdll do) 

Tliee as a foe still to pui-snc; 

And combat thee witn will, and must 
Until 1 see thee laid in th’ dust. 

Bisters wo are, yen, twins we be, 

Yet deadly feud 'twixt thee and mo; 

For from one fiithor are wo not, 

!iou by old Adam wast begot; 

But my arise is from above. 

Whence my deor father 1 do love. 

Thou speuk’st nio fair, but hat’st me sore. 
Thy fiatt’ring shows I’ll trust no more. 

How oft thy slave host thou me madf, 

When I believ’d what thou hast said. 

And never had more cause of woe 
Than when 1 did what thou bod’st do. 
ni stop my eai*8 ut these thy charms, 

And count them for my deadly harms. 

Tby sinful pleasures 1 do hatc\ 

Thy riches are to me no bate, 

Thy honors do nor will I love, 

For my ambition lies above. 

My greatest honour it shall be, 

When 1 am victor over thee. 

And triumph ahull, with laurel head. 

When thou my captive shalt be led: 

How I do live thou need’st not scolT, 

For 1 have meat thou know'st not of; 

The hidden manna I do oat, 

The word of life it is my meat 
My thoughts do yield me more content 


Than can thy hours in pleasure speni 
Nor are they shadows which 1 catch, 

Nor fancies vain at which 1 snatch; 

But reach at things that are so higl) 

Beyond thy dull capacity; 

Eternal substance 1 do sclfe. 

With which enriched 1 w’ould be; 

Mine eye doth pierce the heavens, and see 
What is invisible to thee. 

My garments are not silk'nor gold. 

Nor such-likc trash which earth doth hold. 

But royal rubes 1 sliull have on. 

More glorious than the glist’niug sun; 

My crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold, 

But such as atigols’ heads infold. 

The city where I hope to dwell, 

There’s none on earth can parallel; 

The stat-ely walls, both hign and strong, 

Are ninde of precious jasper stone; 

The gates of pearl, botl) l ich and clear, 

And angels are for porters there; 

Tlie streets thereof transparent gold. 

Such as no eye did o’er bel'old; 

A christal river there dotli run. 

Which doth juoeeed from the i.auib’8 throne: 
Of life there are the waters sure. 

Which shall remain for ever pure; 

Nor sun, nor moon, they have no need. 

For glory doth from God proceed: 

No candle tl\ere, nor yet tore!) light. 

For there shall be no darksome night 
From sickness and infirmity, 

For evermore there shall he free, 

Nor withering age shsill e’er come tho’*', 

Bui beauty shall be bright and cleor; 

This city j>ure is not for thee, 

For things unclean there shall not he; 

If I of heaven inny have my fill 
Take thou the world, and all that will. 

PETER FOLOER. 

Peter Foigkk, the iiiatermil grandfather of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, and only child of fTolin Folger, 
cainc to America witli his father from Norwich, 
England, in UilF), at the age of eighteen. They 
Bettlcd soon after their arrival at Martha’s Vine 
yard, where Jolin died in 1660, leaving a widow, 
Merihell, wlio was living in 1663. 

Peter married, in 1644, Mary Morrell, an inmate 
in the family of the celel)rate(l Hugh Peters, who 
is said to have been a fellow’^-passenger of the 
Folgcrfl in their voyage to America. In 1668 he 
removed to Nantucket, and wjis among the first 
settlers of that island. He was one of five com¬ 
missioners to lay out land, a task for which he 
was'well fpialified by his knowledgeof surve 3 dng; 
and the w'ords of the order i)rove the estimation 
in winch ho was held in the commimity, it being 
tlicreiii stated, tliat “ wdmtsoever shall be done by 
them, or any three of them, Peter Folger being 
one, shall he accounted legal and valid.” 

lie learned the language of the Indians, and 
was of much service as an interpreter. The aid 
rendered by him in this manner to the Rev. 
Thomas Mayhew, the Indian missionary at 
Martha’s Vineyard, is thus recorded by Tliomas 
Prince in his jicoonnt of that good and able man, 
the ance-^tor of the great Dr. Mayhew of the 
Revolution. 

“He liad,” says Prince, “an able and godly 
Englishman, named Peter Folger, employed in 
teaching the youth in reading, writing, and the 
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principles of religion by cateobizing; being Ti-ell 
learne<l likewise in the feoriptures and capable of 
helping them in religious inutters.*’ A long letter 
to his son-in-law, Joseph Pratt, is n further proof 
of his familiarity witli the Scriptures, and with 
religious U)f)ics, «rid he is said to have occasionally 
pi’eachetl. He died in 1690, and his wife in 1704. 
They had two sons and seven daughters, the 
youngest of whom, Abiah, was Franklin’s inothcr. 

A few lines in the autobiography of his graiul- 
8on, have buoyed up Peter Folger into immor¬ 
tality as an author. “ 1 w’as born at Boston, in 
New England. My mother, the second wife, 
was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one 
of the first colonists of New England, of whom 
Cotton Mnther makes honourabb^ mention, in his 
Ecclesiastical History of that province, a*' a pious 
and learned Englishman, if I rightly recollect his 
expressions. I have been told of his having 
written a variety of little i)iece«»; but there ap¬ 
pears to be only one in print, which I met with 
many years jigo. It was published in the year 
1675, and is in familiar verse, agreeably to the ! 
tastes of the times and the country. The autlior | 
a<ldressos himself to the governors for the time i 
being, speaks for liberty of con cionce, and in ! 
favour of the anabaptists, quaker'>, and other see- ' 
biries, who had suflerod pei’seoution. To this 
persecution he attributes the w’urs with the 
natives, and other calamities which aftlicled the 
country, regarding them as the ju(lg?Ments of God ■ 
in punishment of so odious an otience, and ho ; 
exhorts the government to the repeal of laws so ! 
contrary to charity. The poem ap|)oare(l to bo 
written with a manly frooiloin and a pleasing 
simplicity.” 

The outbreaks of ojnuion and half-framed utter- \ 
ances of the Nanliiclcet surveyor, were to be * 
clarified, in the third generation, into the love of 
liberty and the clear-toned expi*es^ion of the 
essayist, philosopher, and patriot. The title of F'ol- 
ger’s poem is, A Loo/cing-gldHH for tlie Times^ or ^ 
the former Spirit of New England revhed in j 
thu generation. It was reprinted in 176J. 
Copies of it are very rare. VVe are indebted for 
the one from which wc have reprinted, to a MS. 
copy in p(Kssoshion of Mr. Bancroft. 

A, LOOlCrNO-GLARS FOE THE TT1IB9, OK THE POP.MKK SPIRIT OP 

MEW ENGLAND REVIVED IN THIS fJr.NF.UATlUN. I 

Let all that read these verses know, 

That I intend something to show 
About our war, how it hath been 
And also what is the chief sin. 

That God doth so with us contend 
And when these wars are like to end. | 

Read them in love; do not despise I 

What here is set before thine eyes. . 

New England for these many years 
hath had both rest and peac.e. 

But now the ease is otherwise ; 
our troubles doth increase. 

The fdague of war is now begun i 

in some great colonies, j 

And many towns are desolate 
we may see with our eyes. 

The loss of many goodly men 
we may lament also, 

Who in the war have lost their lives, 

and fallen by our foe. | 


Our women also they have took 
and children very small, 

Great cruelty they have used 
to some, though not to all 

The enemy that hath done this, 
are very foolish men, 

Yet God dotli take of them a rod 
to punish us fur sin. 

If we then truly turn to God, 

He will remove his ire. 

And will forthwith take this his rod, 

And cost it into fire. 

Let us then search, what is the sin 
that God doth punish for; 

And when found out, cost it away 
and ever it abhor. 

Sure ’tis not chiefly for those sins, 
that magistrates do name, 

And make good laws for to suppress, 
and cxe^'ute the same. 

But ’tis for that same crying sin, 
that nilers will not own, 

And that whereby much cruelty 
to brcthien hath been shown. 

The sin of persecution 
such laws established. 

By which laws they have gone so far 
os blood iiuth touched blood. 

It is now forty years iigo, 
since some o/ them were made, 

Whi<*h was the ground and rise of all 
the pe]*Becuting trade. 

Then many worthy persons were 
banished to the woods, 

Where they among the natives did, 
lose their must precious bloods. 

And since that, many godly men. 

Have been to prison sent. 

They have been fined, and whipped also, 
and Buifered banishment. 

The cause of this their suffering 
was not for any sin. 

But. for the witness that they bare 
against babe sprinkling. 

Of later time there hath been some 
men come into this land. 

To warn the rulers of their sins 
as 1 do understand. 

They call on all, both great and small, 
to fear God and repent; 

And for tlieir testimonies thus 
they suffer a punishment 

Yea some of them they did affirm, 
that they were sent of God, 

To testify to great and small 
that God would send his rod. 

Agpiinst those colonies, because 
they did make laws not good; 

And if tliuse laws were not repeal’d 
the end would be in blood. 

And though that these were harmless men, 
and did no hurt to any. 

But lived well like honest men, 
os testified by many; 
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Yet did these laws entrnp thorn so, 
that they were put to death,— 

And could not have the liberty 
to speak near their last breath. 

But these men were, as I have heard, 
against our College men; 

And this was, out of doubt to me, 
that which was most their biu. 

They did reprove all hirelings, 
with a most slmrj) rej)roof, 

Because they knew not h(»\v to preach 
till sure of means enough. 

Now to the sufferings of those men 
1 have but gave a hint; 

Because that in Gforge BUhops^ book 
you may see all in print. 

But may we know the counsellors 
that brought our rulers in 
To be 80 guilty as they are, 
of the aforesaid sin ? 

They were the tribe of ministeiY., 
as they are said to be, 

Who always to our magistrates 
must be the eyes to sec. 

These are the men that by their wils 
have spun so fair a shred, 

That now themselves and others are 
of natives in a dread. 

What need is there of such a fear 
if we have done no ill ? 

But 'tis because that we have been 
not doing of God's will. 

When Cain had slain his brother, Un a 
began tliis fenr to be, 

Tliiii every man would do to him 
the same that did him see. 

The Scripture doth declare tlie cuuso 
why Cain did kill liis brother; 

It was because Uie deeds of one 
was good, and not the other. 

Because that God did favor show 
to Abel more tlian he. 

That was in verity the thing 
that envy could not see. 

Then let us all, both groat and small, 
take heed how we do fight 
Against the spirit of the I,,or(l, 
which is our highest light. 

Let Magistrates and ministers 
consider what they do: 

Let them repeal those evil laws 
and break those bunds in two 


* George Bishop, a Qnaker, published *‘Nc\v Eufrlnnd 
Judged, not by man’s but by the Spirit of the Lord, and the 
sum se^ed up of New Enffland’s itersecutlons; being u brief 
relation of the sufferings of the Quakers in that part of A iiierloa, 
from the beginning of the fifth montli, 16b6, to the end of the 
tenth month, ; wherein the cruol whippings and scourg- 
Ings, bonds and imprisonments, and burning in the hand, and 
ontttng off of ears, banishment upon pain of death, and put¬ 
ting to death, dsc., are shortly touched," 16€1. A second part 
appeared in IddT, and both were reprinted in 1708, with **An 
iGiswer to Cotton Mather's Abuses In his late History of New 
England, by John Whiting, with an Appendix.” 

Bishop Joined the Quakers in 1054, He was the anthor of 
several works on the doctrines of the sect to which ho belong- 
641, published at intervals from 160U to 1068. 


Which have been made os traps and snores 
to catch the innocents, 

And whereby it has gone so far 
to octs of violence. 

I see you write yourselves in print, 
the Balm of Gilead; 

Then do not act as if you wore 
like men that are half mad. 

If you can heal the laud, what is 
tJio cause things are so bud i 
I think instead of that, you make 
the hearts of people sad. 

Is this a time for you to press, 
to draw the blood of tnuse 
Thai are your iieighbuiii’s and your friends I 
as if yt)U had no foes. 

Yea, some there are, as 1 have heard, 
have lately fouiul out tricks 
To put the cause of all the war 
upon the heretics. 

Or rather on some officers, 
that now begin to slack 
The execution of tlio.se laws, 
whose consequence is black. 

1 do affirm to you, if that 
be really your mind, 

You must go turn another leaf, 
before that jieaee you find. 

Now, loving fnends and coimtrymen, 

I wish we may be wise, 

'Tis now a time for every man 
to see with his own eyes. 

Tis easy to piovoke the I.orci 
to send among us war, 

'Tis easy to do violence, 
to envy, and to jar. 

To show a spirit that is high, 
to scorn and domineer; 

To pride it out, ns if there were 
no God to make us fear; 

To eovet what is not our own, 
to cheat and to oppress. 

To live a life tliut might free us 
from nets of Highteousness; 

To swear and lie, and to be drunk, 
to backbite one another; 

To carry tales that may do hurt 
and mischief to our brother I 

To live in such hypocrisy, 
as men may think us good. 

Although our hearts within are full 
of evil and of blood. 

All these and many evils more 
are easy for to tlo : 

But to repent, and to reform, 
we have no strength unto. 

Let us then seek for help from God, 
and turn to him that smite: 

Lot U8 take heed that at no time 
we sin against our light 

Let’s bear our testimony piain 
against sin in high and low; 

And see that we no cowards bo, 
to hide the light wo know 
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When Jonathan is oidled to court, 
shall we as standers by, 

Be still and have no word to speak, 
but suffer him to die ? 

If that you say you cannot help, 
things will be as they are; 

I toll you true, ’tis plain and clear, 
those words may come from fear. 

Tliat you shall lose some carnal things, 
if you do speak for God; 

And here you go the nearest way 
to taste deep of his rod. 

Tis true there are some limes, indeed, 
of silence to the meek; 

Not ever, for the Lord doth say, 
there is a time to speak. 

Be vigilant then for to see 
the moviiigs of your heart, 

And you will know right well the time 
when you shall act your part 

1 would not have you for to think, 
tin*’ I have wi*ote so much, 

That 1 liereby do throw a atone 
ut. magistrates, as Kuch. 

The rulers in the countiy, I 
dt) own them in the Lord; 

And such as are for government, 
with them 1 do accord. 

But that which I intend hereby, 
is, that they would keep bounds, 

And meddle not witli God’s worship, 
for which they have no ground. 

And I am not alone herein, 
tliere’s many hundreds more, 

That have f(U' many years ago 
8 j)ako much upon that score. 

Indeed I really believe, 
it’s not your b\isiiics8 

To meddle with tlie Cdiurch of Christ 
in mutters more or less. 


I would not have you for to think 
that I am such a fool, 

To write against learning, as such, 
or to cry down a school 

But’t is that Popish college way, 
that I intend hereby, 

Where men are mew’d up in a cage; 
fit for all villainy. 

But I shall leave this puddle stuff 
to neighbours at the door. 

That can speak more unto such things, 
upon a knowing score. 

And now these men, though ne’er so bad. 

when they have learn’d their trade, 
They must come in and bear a part, 
whatever laws arc made. 

I can’t but wonder for to see 
our miigistmtcs and wise, 

Thai they sit still and suffer Uiem 
to ride on them, not rise. 

And stir them up to do tliat work, 
that Scripture rule there wants, 

To persecute and persecute 

those that they judge are saints. 

There’s one thing more that 1 believe 
is woi‘8e than nil tlie rest, 

Thej’ vilify the Spirit of God, 
and comtt school learning best 

If that a boy hath learn’d his trade, 
and can the Spirit disgrace, 

Tlien he is lifted up on high, 
and needs must have a place. 

But 1 shall leave this dirty stuff, 
and give but here a hint, 

Because that you have Cradock's book,* 
and may see more in print 

There are some few, it may be, that 
are clear of this same tr^e; 

And of those men, 1 only say, 
these verses arc not made. 


There's work enough to do besides, 
to judge in minr and thine: 

To succor i>oor and fatherless, 
that is the work in fine. 


Now for the length of time, how long 
these wars ore like to be, 

1 may speak something unto that, 
if men will reason sec. 


And 1 do think that now you find 
enough of that to do ; 

Much more at such a time as this, 
as there is war also. 


The Scripture doth point out the time, 
and ’tis os we do chuse, 

For to obey the voice of God, 
or else for to refuse. 


Indeed I count it very low, 
for people in these days. 

To ask the rulers for their leave 
to serve God in his ways. 

I count it worse in magistrates 
to use the iron sword. 

To do that work which Christ alone 
will do by his own word. 

The Church may now go stay at home, 
there’s nothing for to do; 

Tlieir work is all cut out by law, 
and almost made up too. 

Now, reader, least you should mistake, 
in what 1 said before 

Concerning ministers, I think 
to write a few woi*d8 more. 


The prophet Jeremy doth say, 
when war was tlireat’ued sore. 
That if men do repent and turn, 
God will afflict no more. 

But such a turning unto God, 
as is but verbally. 

When men refuse for to reform, 
it is not worth a fly. 


♦ “Gospel Liberty, in the Extensions and Limitations of It,’* 
Lond. 1646, 4to., by Walter Gradock, Is probably the work re¬ 
ferred to. Another Oradock, Samuel, a non-oonformlst divine, 
born 1620, died 1706, however, published “ Gospel LIbertv; 
his Glad Tidings from Heaven:^ no date. Both were the 
authors of a number of sermons and rellglooi works. 
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Tis hnrd for you, os I do hear, 
though you be uuder rod, 

To Bay to Israel, Go, you, 
ana eerve the Lord your God 

Though you do many prayers make, 
aud add fasting tliereto. 

Yet if your hands be full of blood, 
cdl this 'will never do. 

The end tliat God doth send his sword, 
is that '^'e might amend, 

Then, if that wo reform aright, 
the war will shoitly end. 

New England they are like the Jews, 
00 like as like ean be; 

Hiey made large promises to God, 
at home and at the sea. 


Alas t these are but foolish thoughts, 
God can make more arise. 

And if that there wore none nt all. 
he can make war with flies. 

It is the presence of the I.A)rd, 
must make our foes to shake, 

Or else it’s like he will e’er long 
know how to make us quake. 

Let us lie low before the Lord, 
in nil humility, 

And then we shall with Asa see 
our enemies to fly. 

But if that we do leave the Lord, 
and trust in fleshly arm, 

Then ’tis no wonder if that wo 
do hear more nows of harm. 


They did proclaim fi-oe Liberty, 
they cut the calf in twain, 

They part between the part thereof, 

O this was all in vain. 

For since they came into this land, 
they floated to and fro, 

Sometimes, tlien, bretliren may be free, 
while hence to prison go. 

According os the times to go, 
and weather is abroad, 

So we can serve ourselves sometimes 
and sometimes serve the Lord. 

But let us hear what God dotli say, 
to such backsliding men, 

That can with ease to break their vowts 
and soon go back again. Jeo. 84. 

He saitli he will proclaim for them, 
a freedom to the sword, 

Because they would not fear him so, 
os to obey his word. 

This liberty unto the sword, 
he hath proclaimed for us, 

And we are like to feel it long, 
if matters do go tlius. 

Tis better for our magistrates, 
to shorten time, I s.iy, 

By breaking of those bauds in two 
that look an evil way. 

You do profess yourselves to be 
men timt do pray always, 

Then do not keep such evil laws, 
ns may serve nt wet days. 

If that the peace of God did rule, 
with j)ower in our heart, 

Then outward war '>\"ould flee away, 
and rest would be our pail. 

If we do love our brethren, 
and do to them, I say, 

As we would they should do to us, 
we should be quiet straightway. 

But if that we a smiting go, 
of fellow-servants so, 

No marvel if our wars increase 
and things so heavy go. 

Tis like that some mny think and 6 : 13 % 
our wor would not remain, 

If so be that a thousand more 
of nadves were but slain. 


Let’s have our faith and hope in God, 
and trust in him alone, 

And then no doubt this storm of war 
it quickly will be gone. 

Thus, reader, I, in love to all, 
leave these few linos with thee, 

Honing tlnit in tlie substanco wo 
snail very well agree. 

If that you do mistake the verse 
for its uncomely dress, 

I tell thee true, T never thonght 
that it would puss ilic press. 

If any at the matter kick, 
it’s like he’s galled at heart, 

And that’s the r(*ason why he kicks, 
because be fltids it smart. 

I am for peace, and not for war, 
and that’s the reason why 
I wrilc more plain than some men do. 
that use to daub aud lie. 

But 1 shall censo and sot my name 
to what 1 hero insert. 

Because to bo a libeller, 

I hate it with my heart 

From Sherbon'^ town, where now I dwell, 
my name 1 <lo j)ut here. 

Without offence your real friend, 
it is PiflTLR Folgeu. 

April ‘23, 1G70. 

WILLIAM HUBBARD. 

William IXubbaud was born in 1621, and was of 
the first class who graduated from Harvard in 
1642. Ue becjamo minister of Ips\vjoh,t where ho 

was visited in 1686 by John Dunton,* who gives 
a good account of his hospitality, amiability, and 


♦ Nantucket. 

f “The Life and Errors of John Dunton,cUlzeiiafI«cmdon,‘* 
a Dc Foc‘-lHh sort ofbook, published In 17(C. Tbo author was 
abuoksellor whoso humor it was to desoilbo bis fullaw 
ers, customers, and lady visitors—an odd mixture (os In Defoe) 
of piety and love-making. In 1666, he, visited Boaton with a 
venture of books, Puritan stock, which .sold well. He describes 
the Mathers and others. From bis account, gallantry wn« 
flToatly in vogue In the old Puritan metropolis. desoiip- 
lions of the ladles are highly amusing. 

/ 
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acquirements. Ho published a Karrative of the 
trouhlee with the Indiane from 1607 to 1677, 
and a number of sermons; and died Sept. 14, 
1704. Ho wrote a History of New England, for 
which the state paid him £50, and which was 
used by Mather, Hutchinson, who states that it 
was “ of great use” to him, and other writers. It 
is said to have been saved from the dames in the 
attiu'.k on (Tovernor Hutchinson’s house, by Dr. 
Andrew E. Eliot, and was presented by his son to 
the Massachusetts Historiciil Society, by whom it 
was finally j)i*inted in 1815. It comprises the his¬ 
tory from the discovery of the country to the 
year 1080. 

MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH. 

Miomael Wiggi.eswouth was, in his day, one of 
the most succc'jsful of our early writers. He wjis 
born about ItiJll, und after completing his studies 
at Harvard, in 1051, apiwiinted a tutor in the col¬ 
lege. He soon after “ made his remove to Meldon,” 
where he wtis ordained, and ivmained a “faithful 
pastor, for about a jubilee of years together.” 
Freipient attacks of illness to which his slight 
constitution disposed him, for he was, as one of his 
friends informs us, in a preliminary address to the 
Day of I)oom, “ a little feeble shadow of a man,” 
forced him occasi{)nally to susijeiid his pulpit ex¬ 
ertions. These intervals were, however, marked 
by a change rather than cessation of labor, as 
during them he coinjKKsed his “ Day of Doom” and 
other poems. Notwithstanding his weak frame. 


ho lived to the good old age of seventy-four, 
dying in the year 1705. Cotton Mather wrote 
his funeral sermon, and the following 


We soon are surfeited 
With strong delicious matter. 

And, therefore, God who knows our frame, 
Miiigleth our wine with water. 

Meat out of the Eater, is divided into a number 
of sections of some ten or twelve eight-line stan¬ 
zas each. Its style is in general quaint and iiarsh, 
but passages occasionally occur like the following, 
which possess high merit. 

Soldier, be strong, who lightest 
Under a Captain stout; 

DislioMour not thy conquering Head 
By basely giving out. 

Endure u while, bear up. 

And hope for better things. 

War ends in peace, and morning light 
Mounts upon midnight’s wing. 

Through changes manifold. 

And dangers perilous, 

Tlirough fiery flames, and water flood’, 
Through ways calamitous 
We travel towards heaven, 

A quiet habitation. 

Christ shows a kingdom there prepar’d 
Ev’n from the world’s foundation. 

O heaven, most holy place, 

Whicli art our country dear I 
What cause have I to long for thee, 

And beg with many u tear. 

Earth is to me a prison ; 

This boily an useless wight; 

And all things else vile, vain, and nought 
To one in such ill plight. 

O Christ, make haste, from bands 
Of sin and death me free, 

And to those heavenly mansions, 

Be pleas’d to carry me. 

Where glorifled saints 
For ever are possest 
Of God in Christ their chiefest good. 

And from all troubles rest 




EPITAPH^ 

THX KXCXLLXirr WIGGLES wo KTII BEMXHBSBKD BT SOUS OOOZ) 
TOKENS. 

His pen did once meat from the enter fetch,. 
And now he’s gone beyond the eater’s reach. 
His body once so thin, was next to none; 

Fi*om hence, he’s to unbodied spirits flown. 
Once his rare skill did all diseases heal. 

And he does nothing now uneasy fooL 
He to his paradise is joyful come, 

And waits with joy to see his day of Doom, 

Wigglosworth was the author of The Day of 
Doom^ or a Poetical Description of the Great arid 
Last Judgment^ with a short Discourse about 
Eternity^ and Meat out of the Eater^ or Meditor- 
tions conoeming the necessity^ end^ and usefulness 
of Afflictions unto God's Children; all tending 
to prepare them for^ and comfort them under the 
dross. Both are small volumes, and went 
through Beverol editions. The second is the 
rudest in versification, and contains some amus¬ 
ing examples of incongruous though familiar il¬ 
lustration. 

We must not on the knee 
Be always dandled, 

Nor must we think to ride to Heaven 
Upon a feather-bed. 


I It is followed by a collection of verses, similar 
I in form and style, the title and contents of whidi 
I are sufficiently curious to be quoted in full. 

KIDDLES ITNXIDDLXD *, OB, (fflRlSTIAN PABADOXSS. 

Broke open, smelling like sweet 

Spice new taken,out of boxes. 

Each paradox is like a box, 

That conlials rare inoloseth: 

This Key unlock, op’ncth the Box, 

And what’s within discloseth ; 

That whoso will, may take his All 

' ^ And gain where no man losoth. 

The intents follow on tlie back of tho title- 
page. 

SIDDLM VNBIDDLBD; OB, OKBISTIAH PAKADOZXS. 

Light ill Darkness, 

Siok men’s Health, 

Strength in Weakness, 

Poor men’s Wealth, 

In confinement. 

Liberty, 

In Solitude 
Good company. 

Joy in Sorrow, 
life in Death’s 
Heavenly Crowns for 
Thorny Wreatha 
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Are presented to thy yiew» 

In the Poems that ensue. 

If my trials had been thine, 

These would cheer thee more than wine. 

The Day of Doom is a versification of the scrip- 
tLral account of the last judgment. It was re¬ 
printed in London, and a few years ago in Boston. 
In the prefatory poetical introduction tl^o author 
expresses his intention to rescue poetry from hea¬ 
then classi<jal peiwersions. 

A PBAYKR TTMTO OQBIBT, THE JimOE OP THE WORLD. 

O dearest, dread, most glorious King 
I’ll of thy justest jiidgnient sing: 

Do thou niy head and heart inspire, 

To sing aright, as 1 desire. 

Thee, thee alone 1*11 invocatc. 

For 1 do much abominate 
To call the Muses to mine aid: 

Which is the unchristian use, and trade 
Of some that Christians would be tliought, 

And yet tliey worslup w^orse than iiouglit 
Oh! what a deal of blasphemy. 

And heathenish impiety, 

In Christian poets may be found. 

Where heathen gods with jiraise are crowned, 
They make Jeliovah to stand by, 

Till Juno, Venus, Mercury, 

With frowning Mars and thundering Jove, 

Rule earth below, and heaven above. 

But I have learnt to pray to none. 

Save only God in Christ alone. 

Nor will 1 laud, no not in jest, 

Tliat which I know God doth detest 
I reckon it a damning evil 
To give God’s praises to the Devil, 

Thou, Christ, and he to whom I pray, 

Tliy glory fain I would display. 

Oh, guide me by thy sacred spirit, 

So to indite ana so to write. 

That 1 thy holy name nmy praise. 

And teach the sous of man thy ways. 

One of the best passages of the poem, which we 
quote, 13 modestly introduced at the end of the 
volume, “ to fill up the empty pages following.” 

A BONO or KMfTINESS.—VANITY OF VANITY, 

Vain, frail, short-lived, and raiseruble man, 

Learn what thou art, when thy estate is best, 

A restless wave o’ th* troubled ocean, 

A dream, a lifeless picture finely drest 

A wind, a flower, a vapor, and a bubble, 

A wheel that stands not still, a trembling reed, 

A trolling stone, dry dust, light chaff and stuff, 

A shadow of something, but truly nought in<lecd. 

Leam whnt deceitful toys, and empty things, 

This world and all its best enjoyments be: 

Out of the earth no true contentinent springs, 

But all things here are vexing vanity. 

For what is beauty, but a fading flower, 

Or what is pleasure but the devil’s bait, 

\^ereby he oatcheth whom he would devour. 

And multitudes of souls doth minate. 

And what are/riends, but mortal men as we, 

Whom death from us may quickly separate; 

Or else their hearts may quite estranged be, 

And all their love be toned into hate. 

And what are richea, to be doated on ? 

Uncertain, fickle, and ensnaring things; 


; Tliey draw men’s souls into jierdition, 

Ana when most needed, take them to their wings 

Ah, foolish man! that sets his heart upon 
Such empty shadows, such wild fowl os these. 

That being gotten will be quickly gone. 

And whilst they stay increase but his disease. 

As in a dropsy, drinking drought begets. 

The more he drinks, the more he still requires; 

So on this world whoso affection sets, 

His wealth’s increase, inoreaseth his desires. 

O happy man, whose portioti is above 
These floods, where flames, where foes cannot bereave 
him, 

Most wretched man, that fixed liath his love 
Upon this world tliat surely will deceive him. 

For whnt is lloiunir ? what is sov’roignty, 

Whereto men’s hejirts so restlessly aspire? 

Whom have they crowned with I’elieity? 

When did they ever satisfy desire? 

The ear of man with hearirig is not fill’d; 

To see new lights still coveting the eye: 

The craving stomaeh, though it may he still’d, 

Yet craves again without ii new sujiply. 

All earthly things man's cravings answer not, 
Whose little heart would all the world contain, 

(If all the world w(»uld fall to one man’s lot) 

And notwithstanding empty still remain. 

The Eastern conqueror was said to weep, 

When he the Indian ocean did view. 

To see his comiiiest bounded by the deep, 

And no more worlds remaining to subdue. 

Who would that man in his enjoyment bless, 

Or envy him, or covet his estate. 

Whose gettings do augment his greediness, 

And make his wishes more intemperate? 

Buell is the wonted and the common guise 
Of those on earth that bear the gnjutest sway; 

If with a few the ease be otherwise, 

They seek a kingdom that abides for aye. 

Moreover they, of all the sons of men. 

That rule, and are in highest places set; 

Are most inclined to scorn their brethren ; 

And God himself (without great grace) forget. 

For 08 the sun doth blind the i^azer’s eyes, 

Tliat for a time th^ nought discern anght: 

Bo honour doth befool and blind the wise, 

And their own lustre ’reaves them of their sight 

Great are their dangers, manifold their cares. 

Thro’ which whilst others sleep, they scarcely nap, 
And yet are oft surjirised unawares, 

And lull unwilling into eiivie’s trap. 

The mean mcclianic finds his kindly rest, 

All void of fear sleepeth the countiy clown: 

When greatest princes often are distrest, 

And cannot sleep upon their beds of down* 

Could strength or valor men immortaliso, 

Could wealth or honor keep them fwm decay. 

There were some cause the cuime to idolise. 

And give the lye to that which I do say. 

But neither can sneh thinn themselves endure, 
Without the hosard of a &ange one hour, 

Nor such as trust in them can they secure 
From dismal days, or death’s prevwUng pow*r. 

If beauty could the beautiful defend 
From death’s dominion, then flair Absalom 
Had not been brought to such a shameful end: 

But fair and liml unto the grave must come. 
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If wealth or sceptres could immortal make, 

Then wealthy Crces^ wherefore art thou dead f 
If warlike force, which makes the world to quake, 
Thea why is Julius Cffisar perished ? 

Where are the Scipio’s thuuderbolts of war? 
Renowned Pompey, Caesar’s enemy? 

Stout Hannibal, Rome’s terror known far? 
Groat Alexander, what’s become of thee ? 

If gifts and bribes deaili’s favour might but win. 
If pow’r, if force, or threat’niiiga might it fray. 
All these, and more, had still surviving been, 

But all are gone, for death will have no nay. 

Such is this world, with all her pomp and glory: 
Such are the men whom worldly eyes admire, 
Cut down by time, and now become a story. 

That we might after better things aspire. 

Go boast thyself of what thy heart enjoys, 

Vain man! triumph in all thy worldly bliss: 

Tliy be.-it enjoyments are but trash and toys, 
Delight thyself in that which worthless is. 

Omnia prcetercunt pimter amare Dcum. 


INCREASE MATH EU—COTTON MATHER. I 

Cotton Matiiku had the fortune »)r misfortune ! 
to be born into the world to sustain a great repn- I 
tation. The Mather family had struck its roots 
deef) in the New England polity. Richard 
Mather, the grandfather, came to America an 
emigrant non-conformist divine in 1080, and 
immediak'ly took an important ecclesiastical J)(>.m- 
tioii as pastor in Dorchester. His son. Increase 
Matlier, born at that town in 1080, developed 
the learning of the name. He was a graduate of 
Harvard, of which institution he became Presi¬ 
dent in 1085, ill his forty-dxtli year, when ho 
had fuUy er.tablished llim^elf in Clinrch and State 
as the preacher of the North Church in Boston, 
and the opponent of the government of Charles 
II., in support of iho Coloniid Charter. He w'as 
employed in England on piihlic affairs during the 
dillicult period of the Revolution of 1088, bring¬ 
ing hack with him a new royal charter, under 
which he had the privilege of nominating liis 
friend, Sir William Phips, as Governor to Uio 
King. In tliat age, when learned men gave 
greater dignity to their names in sonorous Latin, 
he was called Crescxjntius Matlierus,* and his 
studies entitled him to the honor, for he passed 
two thirds of tlio day amongst his hooks, and left 
behind him eighty-tive publications, a considerable 
numlier, which ,was to be very far ouUlistanced 
by his bookish son. Those productions of In¬ 
crease Mather ore chiefly sermons in the theolo¬ 
gical style of the day. Uis CaseB of Comdence 
concerning Witchcraft^ published in 1698, boars 
an historical value. The last work of Increase 
Mather was his Agathongelus, a preface to his 
Bon Cotton’s OoBlestiniw.* It has this touching ad- 


* WMch flunoas John Wilson anagrammatised into En I 
OhrinbuB m^rem tua. The appellatiion was once an Inoonve* 
nienoe to Mather when be olumed some arrears of salary in 
England; and some ofikdal, ignorant of these refinements, 
demed his personal identity. In oooseqnenoo of his having 
another name. Bamarkables in the Life of Increase Mather, 
SI 

t Ooilestlntia. A OoDversatlon In Heaven, qatekened and 
n^ted, wl^ Dlsooverles of things in the Heavenly World. 
And some Belations of the Views and Joys that have been 


dress or “ Attestation,” which does honor to the 
father and the man. 

The landscape of heaven here exliibited is drawn 
by one who, for two-and-forty years, has, as u son 
with a father, served with me in the goapeL It 
will be much if these forty-two |>eriods do not finish 
our peregrinations together through the wilderness. 
For my own part, I-am every hour lo(*kiiig and 
longing for the pleasant land, where I am sure 1 
shall not find tluiigs ns I do hero tliis day. And 
having been somewhat comforted and strengthened 
by the prospect, which is here, ns from the top of 
Mount Pisguh, taken of it, and entirely satisfied in 
it, 1 commend it as one of my last legacies to the 
people of God, which T must leave be}iin<l me iu a 
world which has things come and coming upon it, 
which blessed are they that arc escaped from. 

Increase Mather married a daughter of John 
Cotton, of eminent rank in the old New Eng¬ 
land Divinity, who gave the Christian name to 
his son. 

Wliere two great names their sanctuary take, 

And in a third combined a greater make. 

lie died in his eighty-fifth year, in 1723, and in 
the sixty-sixth of his ministry. Theology was 
long lived in ancient New Englaiid.* His life 
was written by his illustrious son with great 
spirit and unction. 



(f mafer. 

Cotton Mather was bom in Bbston, Feb. 12, 
1603. lie was well trained for Harvi^ by the 


granted unto sevoral pcTSons in the confines of It Introdnoed 
by Asathangelus, or, an Essay on the Ministry of the Holy 
Angels, and recommended unto the people or Ood, by the 
reverend Dr. Increase Mather; waiting in the daily expecta¬ 
tion of bis departure to that glorious world. Boston: printed 
by S. Kueelaod, fer Nath. B^knap, at his ^op, the comer of 
Boarlett's Wharffe and next door to the Mitre Coffee House. 
1728. 18mo. pp. 162. 

* Mr. J. F. Dabney has published. Am. Qnar. Register,^v. 
877, a list of one hundred and eighty-nine graduates of Har¬ 
vard, ohlefiy olenymen, who, up to 1842, had reached or 
passed the age ofeighty-four. There are four graduates of 
Harvard oentenariana. Dr. Fanner, In the same work (x. 89), 
has published a series of Eocleslastioal Statistics, including tba 
Ages of 840 deoea^ Ministers of the Gospel, who were 
doated at Harvard College, from 1848 to 18^ Of Haese, M8 
died at seventy and upwarda. There are 17 at ninety and 
imwarda. 

t Pareotator. Memoirs Bemarkables In toe Life and toe 
Death of the Ever Memorable Dr. Increara Mather, w^ ex- 
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venerable Bdioolmaster Ezekiel Oheever,* and was 
a precocious student; for at twelve yeaiM of 
he had rend Oioero, Terence, Ovid, and Virgil, 
the Greek Te-^tanient, and entered upon Socrates, 
Hoiiicr,'fand the Hebrew Grammar. To adopt 
the old reading of Shakespeare, 

From Ilia cmdlo, 

Ho was a scholar, aud a ripe aud good one. 

A mountain of learning and theology was 
heaped upon his childliood. WJien he left col¬ 
lege, with a handsome compliment in Latin 
from Pre'.ident Oakes, he einjiloyed himself for 
several 3 ears in teaching. In 1G84, at the 
age of twenty-one, he was ordained, when ho 
preached the firat time fiir his grandfather, the 
Kev. Mr. Richard Mather, at Dorchester; the 
next Ixird’s day for his own father at Boston; 
and the Lord’s day after, for his grandfather 
Ootton at Boston. His npiritual life was of an 
earlier date; fur in religion, lie Avas a divine 
almost fmoi Ids cradle. lie had, as a youth, 
acquired a habit of meditation and religions im¬ 
provement, modelled upon Bishop Hall’s Or/)a- 
iional Meditatioua^ in which the most familiar 
occurrences are chosen for remark. 

This quaintness suited the genius of Mather. 
Every incident in life atfonlod him a text. Ho 
hod a special consideration for the winding nj) of 
his watch. As lio iiionde<l his fii-o ho thought of 
rectifying his life; the act of paring his naiL 
warned him to lay addo “ all supeidluity of 
naughtiness;” while “drinking a didi of tea” he 
was especially invited to fnigraiit and grateful re¬ 
flections. He approi)riated the time wldle he 
was di’easing to particular speculations, i)arcelling 
out a different sot of questions for every day in 
the week. On Sunday morning he commented 
on himself, as pastor; on Monday, as husband 
and father; on Tuesday he thought of his rela¬ 
tions, “ taking a ootalogne which began with his 
parents and extended us far os the children of his 
ooufiin-gennuns,” and, by an odd distribution, in¬ 
terchanging them wunetimea Avith his enemies; 
Wednesday he gave to the consideration of the 
church throughout the world; on Thursday ho 
turned over his religiou.s society efforts; Friday 
he devoted to the poor and suffering, and Satur¬ 
day he concluded Avith his own spiritual in- 
terests.t 

To these devout associations he added the 
most humorous turns, not merely improving,—^a 
notion readily entei*tained—such similes of mortid 
a^rs as the striking of a clock or the dj'ing 
flame of a candle, but pinning his prayers, on a 
tall man, that he might have “high attainments 
in Ohristianity;” on a negro, tliat he might bo 


* Obeever,» Londoner by birth, was for more than seyonty 
yean a teacher in this country—at Newimveii, Ipswich, Char- 
Mltown, and at Boston, wliere he passed the lost thlrty-suven 
yean m his life, till his death, in 17( 8, at the vonerablo afee of 
nlneW-tbree. Bis Latin Aocidenco had reached its twentieth 
edition in 1768. He also wrote on the Scripture Prophecies. 
Cotton Mather auya, in one of his carefully twisted eleffies, 
that his numemna pnpils employed the ports of speech which 
ha taught them in Bounding his proisea:— 


"With Inteijn^tlons they break off at last, 
But, ah is all they use, wo, and alasP 


The etorr li, that Oheever used to boast of bovlDg flogged 
feveo of uojadgea on the bench, 
t liISs by Mmael Mather, 60^. 


washed white by the Spirit; on a very email 
man, that he might have gimt blessings; upon a 
man on horseback, that as the creatui’e served 
him, 80 he might serve the Oimtor i and, at the 
suggestion of so suspicious an incentive, savoring 
so strongly of unholy egotism, as a person passing 
by Avithuut observing him, “ Lord, I pray thee, 
help that man to take a due notice of Christ.”* 

It may not he unreasonable to trace this habit, 
with the dispodtion of mind upon Ashich it grew 
in Mather, till he earned out the doctrine of spe¬ 
cial provicJence to an excess Avhich assumed the 
Avorst forms of dyspeptic and morbid suspicion. 
Pious persons sometimes forget that, Avhilo Doitv 
rules the Avorld with particular control, in whicn 
nothing so siiiiill as not to be gi’cat, it becomes 
not the ignorance of short-sighted man to be the 
interpreter. 

It Ava* probably one form of this not uncom¬ 
mon dehiMoii Avhicli led Cotton Mather to enter 
so vigorously upon tlie prosecution of Avitchcraft. 
WJiorovor in lile he saw an eticct, ho looked 
about him for an immediate cause, and Avould 
take up the nearest one Avliich suited his taste 
and humor. He Avas undoubtedly instrumental 
in fomenling the murderous proceedings at Salem; 
it Avould bo liarsh to suppose Avith the deliberate 
intent of reviving a fading ecclesiastic tyranny 
and priestly despotism in the land, but certainly 
Avilh an over-zealous eagei'iioss and inordinate 
credulity. Wi-^or men than Mather, in those 
days, had a certain kind of belief in the iK)sd- 
bility of Avitchcraft. Chief Justice Hale, in 1682, 
had sanctioned the punishment of, death for a 
piece of inlolorablo nonsense in England, and 
Avit(dios had been executed in New England before 
Mather was born. There Avas ju.t lurking super¬ 
stition enough about in the country, in Uie thin 
settioments and in the purlieus of the Avilder- 
ness, fostered by the disuse of indenendoilt thinking 
under the dogmatic i)uritaii theology, to be etiec- 
tivoly Avorkod u[)()n by a credulous, zealous, unscru¬ 
pulous advocate; and such, for the time being, wa» 
Cotton Mather. Vanity appears to have been his 
ruling ])assion, .and vanity associated Avith priestly 
power and superstition presents a fearful combi¬ 
nation for tile times. Seli-liliiidcd, he Avas fooled 
by tlie most transparent ab>urdities. ^ He gives an 
account, in the Magnalui^ of the Ireats of a young 
girl, one of the bewitched family of the Good- 
Avins, Avhom he took into his house, aud Avho 
played him a variety of silly pranks, las i*elation 
of which is exceedingly quaint and amusing, all 
of them to bo explained by the mi'chiovous 
caprices of the sox, with so capital an object as 
himself to Avork upon, but Avhioh the learned 
doctor in divinity magnilied in the pulpit—he 
speaks of “ entertaining his congregation with a 
sermon” on the subject—an<l the “famous Mr. 
Jiaxtor” echoed in Jjondon, as a “ gi'eat instance, 
Avith such oonvinolng evidence, that he must be a 
very obdurate Sadduoeo, that Aviil not believe it.” 
This was in 1688. His Memorable Proridencee 
relating to Witchcraft appeared in 1689. Tlie 
twenty executions of Salem t(Xik place in 1692; 
nineteen were hung, and anotlier pressed to death, 
by that peculiar institution of the old English 


* Lift) by Somnel Motbor, 107-8. 
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law, the jMtV forte et dure, Mather was on the ! 
spot, akling anil abetting, “ ritling in the wliirl- ' 
wind, and directing the storm.” At the execu¬ 
tion of the clergyman, George Burroughs, he was 
present among the cri>wd on horseback, address¬ 
ing the ])eoplo, and cavilling at the ordination of I 
his brother pastor.* Hi^ Wonders of the Invisible ' 
World; being an account of the trial of several ' 
witches lately executed in New England^ tells | 
the story of these melancholy judicial crimes, i 
with a hearty unction which gloats over tiio ' 
victims. Ilis faith is as unrelenting as the zeal 
of an antiquarian or a virtuoso. His spiiitual 
rant, forgetting the api)ropriate language of the 
scholar and the divine, antiinpates tiie burle-que 
of a Maw-worm, or the ravings of a Mucklewrath. 

When the witch mania had run out, having , 
brouglit itself to a reductio ad absurdum^ by 
venting 8iis|)icioiis of the diabolical agencies of : 
the wife of Governor Phips, wliich wan carrying 
the matter ipiite too far, and Robert Calef hail , 
published Ids spiritoil exposure of the affair in 
1700,t Mather repeating the stories in the old 
strain in the Magmdia, makes no retraction of his 
former judgments or convictions. In 1723, in the 
chajitor of the “ Remarkables” of Ids father, en¬ 
titled Troubles from the Invisible Worlds he 
repeats the absurd stories of the “ prodigious pos- 
ses-siou of ileviln” at Salem.g 

• Bancroft's 8. lii. 92. 

t The Wonilerh i)l‘ Lhe Invlbible World; being an account of 
ilic Tryals ofSevorul Witchos, lately oxccuied iti New EnKlaiiU, 
ami of ho VC rat iCMUivkable ciuio*'itl(‘s tbuicin occuiiintf To- 
ttoUicr with, 1 ObaervutioDH u]ion the tiaturo, the number, and 
iliC operations of the Devils. 2 A .‘•hort nariativo of a lute 
outrage eoiniiiitted bv a knot of witches in Swcdeland, vory 
much resembling, ana so fur explaining, that under which New 
England has labored. 3. Sumo councils diroctins; a due im¬ 
provement of llie terrible things lately done by the unusual 
and ainu/.ing Uungo of Evil bpirits in Now England. 4. A 
brief discontse upon tbo'e Temptations which ure Iho moio 
ordinary Devices «)f Satan, by Cotton Mather. I’nblbhed hy 
the special coininand of his E\eellenev the Goveriior of the 
Province ol the Mussjujliiisetts Bay, in New England Printed 
flrat at Boston, iu New England; and reprintod at London, for 
John Dunton, at the Uuvo.n, in the Poultry, 11593 4to. pp. OS. 

% More Wonders of the Inviaiblo World; or the Wonders i 
of the luvi^ible World Displayed In live parta. An account of , 
the siifforings of Margaiot lliilo, collected by Kobeit Calef, ' 
rnerohant of B()^ton, in Now iCiigland. London, ITlKI. Calef's ■ 
book, on its ariival in tills coiintiy, wa.s publicly burnt by tlio 
Mather agency, In the college yawl at Cambridge. Batnucl ' 
Mather, in llio Life of ids Father (p. 46), disposes of it inure 
suinmarlly than poste.ity is willing to do. “There was a 
certain disbeliever of wllcheraft, wiio wrote against this book; 
but as the man is dead, his book died long before him." This 
merchant of Boston dcsorvo.s to be well remembered for bis I 
independence and oo itoness. lie is deserving of more special 
notice than he has Iecelvod. He died in 172u 

I The witchcraft executions had been the work of a ftfw 
clergymen and their friends in oliice, and had been carried < 
through by a snecial court got up among them for tlic occosioo. 
Bancroft (ill. K^) assign.^ the “ responpibllltv of the tragedy" to 
the *• very few, lurdly five or hix. In whose nands the transition 
state of the government left, fora season, uniimlted induence " 

When Mr. Uph.irn publhhod his Lmturm on tills .subject, 
he was called upon by a writer in the public prints, to make ! 
good his charge against Cotton Mather, of having exerted him- i 
self to increase and extend the frenzy of the public mind. He ! 
produced iu reply, an original latter from Dr. Mather to 
Btephon Sewaii, of Salem, In which he manifests an exce.ssive | 
earnestness to prevent the o.xoitement from subsiding. TliUi ■ 
was written in September, after the summer which had wit- , 
neased tlie executions in Salem, and contained an importunate { 
request, that Mr. Sewaii would furnish him with tlie evidence | 
given at the trials. “ Imagine me os obdurate a Saddiicee aud j 
wltoh-odvooate as any among us; address mo as one that believed 
nothing reasonable: and when you have so knocked me down, 
in a spectre so unlike me, you will enable me to box It about 
among my neighbors till it oome, I know not where at last'* 
Peabody's Life, 249. Chandler Bobbins, In bis History of the 
Seoond Church, or Old North in Boston, has taken an apologe¬ 
tic view of these transactions, and e.xempted Mather from the 
oharge of oonsolous deception. “ He may be called a fool for 
his oredullty; but he certainly cannot be called a knave fbr his 


The lei^on, however, was not withont profit to 
him. When a great humaTiitarian question, which 
he was the first to introiluce, afterwards came up, 
in the year 1721, the new ditcovory of the inocu¬ 
lation for tlio small-pox, and tlie superstitious 
feeling of the day Avas opposed to it, Mather sot 
himself against the popular outcry on the side of 
the reform.* It was in vain now that his op¬ 
ponents brouglit lip the diabolical agencies of the 
new remedy. Mather had chosen the either side, 
and the wicked suggestions of the 8j)iritual world 
were silenced. It was a noble position for a man 
to hold, and he resolutely maintained it. Even 
os all scandal Umcliing the lair Lady Mary Wort- 
Icy Montagu is forgotten, when she is seen angeli¬ 
cally bringing this protection for humanity from 
Turkey to England, so may the bigotry and super¬ 
stition of Matlier be overlooked wlion, not wait¬ 
ing for English precedents, he took upon himself 
the introduction of this new remedy in America. 

In many other respects, Mather’s memory de¬ 
serves to be held in esteem by the present genera¬ 
tion. He carried about with him that indefatigable 
sense of nsefulriess which we associate with the 
popular memory of Franklin, whose character 
doiibtle.ss he helped to mould. The philosopher 
in Ills autobiography, acknowledges his obligation.^ 
to Dr. Matlier, in a paragi-aph in which ho asso¬ 
ciates th^ Essays to do good with a hook by Do 
Foe as “perhaps giving him a turn of thinking 
that had an infiiienee on some of the principal 
future events of his life.” He has left another me- 
morandum of this obligation in a letter to Samuel 
Mather, from Piusscy, May 12, 1784:—“ When 
I was a boy, 1 met with a book, entitled ‘ Essays 
to do Good,’ which 1 think was written by yonr 
lather. It had been so little regarded by its 
former possessor, that several loaves of it were 
torn out; but the remainder gave me such a turn 
of thinking, as to have an influence on my con¬ 
duct through life.’ t 


cunning," p. 102. Quincy has handled Mather lo» mildly in 
bis History of liarv. ITnlv. I. 346. 

* An Intelosting and instructive history of the Introduction 
of inoculation Into New England, will be found in Mr. W. B. 
O. Peabody's Life of Cotton Mather, in volume iv. of Sparks's 
American Biography. “The clergy, who were generally in 
favor of inoculation, supported It by arguments drown from 
medical science; while the phy.sicians,'who wore as much 
united against it, opposed it with arguments wlilch weie chiefly 
theological, alleging that it was presumptuous in man to Infllot 
disense on man, that being the pierogative of the Must High." 
Dr Zubdiol Boyl^ton stoiMl alone in the faculty, lie defended 
inoculation by ills pen, and promoted it by his example. Dr. 
Douglass, a Scotchman, a physlcl.'in of note In Boston, and 
afterwards the aiitlior of “A Summary, Historical and Political, 
of the British SottlemLMits In NorUi America," 1760, was an In¬ 
dignant opponent 

T This letter also preserves an anecdote characteristic of 
both parties—the theoretical Cotton Mather, and the practi¬ 
cal Franklin. “You mention your being in your seventy- 
eighth year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown old 
together. It is now more than sixty years since I left Boston: 
but I remember well both yonr father and grandfather, having 
heard them both in the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. 
The last time I saw your father was in the beginning of 1724, 
when I visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania; he 
received me in his library, and on my taking leave, showed me 
a shorter way out of the house, through a narrow passoj^ 
crossed by a Seam over head. We were still talking as I with¬ 
drew, he accompanying me behind, and 1 turning I^rtly to¬ 
wards him, when he said hastily, ‘ Stoop, stoop! I did ^t 
understand him, till I felt my head hit a^nst the beam. Ha 
was a man who never missed any occasion of giving Instrae- 
tion; and upon this he said to me, ‘You are young, and have 
the world before you: stoop os you go through it, aod you will 
miss many bard thumps.' This advice, thus iMat Inb) uyr 
head, has frequently been of use to mo: and I often think of 
It, when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought ttpoa 
people by their carrying thalr heads too high. 
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Mather was always eacercising his ingennity to 
oontribate something useful to the world. Ho 
was one of the first to employ the press exten¬ 
sively in the dissemination of tracts; he early 
lifted his voice in favor of tem|>eranoe; ho 
preached and wrote for sailors; he instructed ne¬ 
groes ; he substituted moral and sagacious intellec¬ 
tual restraints with his children for flogging con¬ 
versation he studied and practised as an art; and 
he was a devoted historiograjdier of his country 
for posterity—^besides his paramount employment, 
according to the full measure of his day and gene¬ 
ration, of discharging the sacred duties of his 
profession. Pity that any personal defects of 
temperament or “follies of tlie wise” should 
counterbalance these noble achievements—that 
so well freighted a bark should at times experi¬ 
ence the want of a rudder. Good sense was the 
one stick occasionally missing fr(>m the enormous 
faggot of Mather^s studies and opinions. 

The remark that Mather made of one of the 
many opinionists of the times, wlioso notions did 
not agree with his own, or whose nonsense, t.o 
reverse the saying of Charles II. of Bishop Woolly 
and the non-conformists, did not suit his noii- 


of his father, which supplied us with so many 
characteristic traits of the man,* numbers three 
hundred and eighty-two, a Cottonian library in 
itself, bearing date during more than forty years, 
from 1686 to 1727.t As an ancient Roman Em- 
j)eror took for his adage, “ nulla dies sine lineA,” 
so Cotton Mather may ho said to have enlarged 
the motto, “ no year without a hook,” for in the 
ripe period of his book })roductiveness, not a date 
I is missing. These ]>iiblicati()ns were, many of 
! them, light, and occasional tracts, single sermons, 

' and the like; but there were many among them 
' of Huflicient magnitude, and all were greatly con- 
, densed. The thmous sentence which he wrote in 
I capitals over his study door, as a warning to all 
I tedious and impertinent visitors, “ Be short.,” he 
i bore in mind himself for his own writings when 
! he approached that much enduring hoc't, the pub¬ 
lic. ih)oks and reading wore his delight: ho was 
one of the old folio race of scliolars, the gluttons 
of ancient authors, transplaiiUid to America. The 
vigorous ]>edantic scliool wliich grew up under 
tbe shade of Harvard, in tliose days, between the 
I wilderness and the sea, was a remarkable feature 
I of tlie times. 


sense, that his brain was a windmill, may be i 
applied to himself. Ho was full of a restless, un¬ 
easy mental action. He wrote history without 
l^ing an histoinan, and painted character without 
being a biogi*apher. But he had a great genius 
for the odd and the fantastic. 

One thing he never could attain, though he 
nearly inherited it, though his learning almost 
irresistibly challenged it, though he spiritually 
anticipated it—^tlie prize of tlie presidency of 
Harvard College. One and another was chosen 
in preference to him. The ghostly authority of 
the old priestly influence was passing away. Cot¬ 
ton Mather was, in ago, a dislioartoned and dis¬ 
appointed man. The possession, in turn, of three 
wives had proved but a jiartinl consolation. One 
of his sons ho felt compelled to disown ;t his 
wife was subject to tits of temper bordering on 
insanity; the glooms of his own dis]»osition grow 
darker in age os death a])])roachcd, a friend whom 
ho was glad to meet wlieii he expired, at the 
completion of his sixty-fifth year, the IStli Feb¬ 
ruary, 1728. His la.'^t cmiihatic charge to his sun 
Samuel was, “ Remember only that one word, 

‘ Fructuosus.’ ” 

It was a word which had never been forgotten | 
by himself—^for his genius had indeed borne much j 
fruit. The catalogue of his printed works enu- ! 
merated by his son Samuel, at the close of the life | 
__! 

• The kind and §hrewd disposition of Mather in thl** parti- ' 
«aUr iB worthy of special mention. ** lie would Imvo ills | 
children account it a privilege to bo taught; and would some- | 
times maoaM the matter so, that refusing to teach tiiom some- i 
thing should be looked upon as a punishment. The strain of | 
his tnreatenlngs therefore was: you shall not bo allowed to J 
read, or to write, or to learn such a thing, if you do not os I ' 
have blMen you. The slavish way of education, oarriod on 
with raving, and kicking, and scourging (in schools as well as , 
Atnilies) he looked upon as a dreadful Jud^eut of God on the 
world; oe thought the practice abominable, and expressed a 
mortal aversion to It.”— by Sa/nvuA p. 17. 

t His Hiarr speaks of his **miserable son,” and turentens “a 
tremendous letter to mj wicked son.” Samuel Mather, his 
brother, writes kindly or him;—“The third son was Increase, 
a young man, well beloved by all who knew him for his supe¬ 
rior good nature and manners, his elegant wit and ready expres¬ 
sions. He went to sea, and on his passage from Barbodoes to 
Kewfoundland wis lost in tbs Atlsntio.*^—Life of Cotton Ma¬ 
ther, p. 14. 


Warmly writes poetical John Adams, of New¬ 
port, ofMatheris productiveness. 

What numorouR vohirrios BcattoiM from his hand, 
Lighten’d his own, and warm’d eneh l\>roign land ? 
What pious breathings of u glowing soul 
Live in each page, and aniinate the whol(‘? 

The breath of heaven the savory pages show, 

As we Arabia from its spices know. 

The beauties of his style are carolei»s strow’d, 

And learning with n liberal hand bestow’d- 
Ho, on the field of Heav’n, the seeds of fire 
Tliick-sown, hut careless, all the wise adiuiie.| 

In one of Mather’s private thanksgivings, he 
records liis gratitude for the usual re wards of a 
pastor’s ministry, and adds as special items of hap¬ 
piness, “iny accom]*lisUinents in any points of 
learning—Tiiy well furnished lilu'ary.” On ano¬ 
ther occasion, he describes the culture of his 
genius: “ J am not unable, yitli a little study, to 
write in seven languages: I fe.nst myself with the 
secrets of all the fcciences which tJie more })olite 


• Life of the Very Reverend and learned Cotton Mather, H.P. 
and F.R.8., Into Pastor of the North ('hiirch, In Boston: who 
died Fob. 18, 1727-8. by Samuel Mather, M.A., Boston. Print¬ 
ed fur Bauuiel Oerrlsh, in Oornblll, 1729. 12mo. pp. 186. An 
abridgment of tbb life was i)ubliblibd in London, 1744, by Da¬ 
vid Jeunlugs, at the suggestion of Dr. Watts, who speaks m 
his “Reconimendalion” of his “happy Oorrespoodonco with 
tho Reverend Dr. Cotton Mather, for near twenty ysars before 
his death; as well us with tho lieveiend Mr. Samuel Matbor, 
his son, ever since. I found much of his learned and pious 
charaolor very early, from tho spirit of his Letters, and of his 
public writings, which he favored me with evi^ry yoor.” 

t I.argo os this catalogue is, and carefully prepared by his 
son,it does not include lul Mather's publioations. Extensive 
collections of tliom may be found in tno Library of the Amerl* 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester, which has atso a Ma¬ 
ther alcove of weather-beaten divinity in ragged black cove^^ 
as if smoked by the fires of the Inquisition,*—liardly on(> has a 
label left—^rlch in auob old time works as the “ Couich Poll- 
tios” of VoetiuB, the “ Scholastical Divinity” of Henry Jeancs. 
Bilson's “Christian 6nbJeotion^” Blb'sPlous Writings, relieved 
by an old Latin volume of Homy More, of Erasmus, and h few 
broken sets of Roman poets. Books which once Ixdonged to 
grandfhtbor, fiither^Mn, and grandson, Richard, Increase, Cot¬ 
ton, and Samuel. There are fifty-two Cotton Mather items on 
tho catalogue of the Boston Atbeneenm. The Mather MSB. are 
chiefiy in^o archives of the Maas, llistoriool Society, and the 
American Antlq. Society. 

t On the Death of Ifr. Cotton Mather, Poems, p. 86. 
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part of mankind ordinarily pretend unto. I am 
entei-tained with all kind.-» of histories, ancient and 
modem. I am no stranger to tlie curiosities, 
which by all sorts of learning are brought unto 
the curious. These intellectual pleasures are far 
beyond iiiy sensual ones.”* 

^riie great work of Mather, to which many of 
his writings ai*e proi>erly appendices, the Magna- 
lia Chriati Americana^ is a monument of these 
studies. In its plan it is a coin])ound of ([uaint 
English Dr. Thomas Fuller’s Church History and 
Worthies; but in the execution, the wit and saga¬ 
city of the American are not of so fine an edge, 
and the poetical fancy is missing. The hook pur¬ 
ports, on its titlc-i)age, to bo The Eoclesiaatical 
Hiatory of New JEngland^from iUjirat Plan ting 
in the year 1620, unto the year of our Lord 1698; 
but includes also the civil history of the times, an 
account of Harvard college, of the Indian wars, 
of the witclicraft “ trouldes,” together with the 
lives of more than eighty individuals, celohrities 
of church and state. By the year 1718 Mather 
liad j>uhlishcd the lives of no less than one liun- 
drod and fourteen men mid twenty women, mid 
more, says his biographer, afterwanD, “ not to say 
anytliing of the transient but honorable mention 
many others have liad in the do<*tor’s tractates.” 
(-haracter jiainting, in funeral sermons and eu¬ 
logies, was one of tlic strong points of Mather’s 
genius, an exorcise of amial)ility wliich the jioet 
Ilalleck has kindly remembered among the verses 
in wliioh he has so happily dejuc-ted the j>e(;uli- 
aritics of the man: 

0 OoPiinfll powerful with thy praise or bhimc, 

Whoii art thou feig.iiiig? wlieu art tliou sincere? 
Mather, wlio baniieil Ijis living friends with Hhamo, 
In funeral sermons blessed them on their bier, 
And made their denthbtsls benutiful with fame— 
Fame true mid gracions as a wi< low’s tear 
To her deparled dnrling husband given; 

Him whom she seoided up from earth to heaven. 

Thanks for his funeral sermons, they recall 

The sunshine Hiiiiiing Ihrougli Ids folio’s leaves, 
Tliat makes his I’eaders’ hours in bower or hull 
Joyous as plighted hcarta on bridal eves; 

Uhasing, like music from tiie soul of Saul, 

The doubt that darkens, and the ill that grieves; 
And lionoiing the autlior’s heart, and mind, 

That beats to bless, and toils to ennoble human kind.f 

The Magnolia was printed in London, in folio, 
in 1702, through the agency of a friend, Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Hack‘<liaw, who bore the expense as an act 
of faith. It was not till 1820 that it was reprinted 
in America, at Hartford. As an historical work 
its incidental lights are more valuable than its 
direct opinions; its credulity and prejudice are 
unbounded, hut they painfully exhibit the inaiioge- 
ment of the old ecclesiasticism of New England; 
lor the rest, its vigomiis oddity of expression is 
amusing, and will long attract the curious reader. 
Giving Mather every credit for sincerity, his judg¬ 
ment appears sadly nt fault: the mixture of high 
intentions with low puerilities recalls to us the 
exclamation of Coleridge iijioii perusing a book 


* Life by Samuel Bfather, p. 21. 

t The whole of this obaf^terimtion of Mather and the old 
Pnritaa times la sdmirablet balancing virtues and defects wiUi 
a pQ^*8 discrimination. It is from that quarry of the authoFa 
portfolio, the “ unpuUisbed poem^ Connecticut 


of the same school, John Reynolds’s old folio of 
God’s Revenge i^inst Murther, “Oli, what a 
beautiful conaordia diacordantium is an unthink¬ 
ing, good-hearted man’s soul.” 

The book of Mather’s whi(*.h is mentii)ned most 
frequently after the Magnolia^ is the Ohria- 
tian Phihaopher^ a colle<*>tion of Natural Theo¬ 
logy instances and improvements, leaning upon 
Boyle, Ray, Derham, and similar writers. Com¬ 
mencing with liglit, the planets, and such pheno¬ 
mena as sraiw, wind, cold, he travels through 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal world, to man, 
into whoso anatomy he enters intimately. Ho 
quotes for poetry “the incomparable Sir Richanl 
Blackinore,” with whom ho corresponded, and 
recognises “ our ingenious Mr. Waller.” The 
natural history is sometimes of the simplest, and 
the moral improvements are overdone. His pro- 
totype, Boyle, in his Oe.easional Reflections on 
Several Subjects, had carried a good thing so far 
as to excite the humor of Swift, who wrote his 
Pious Meditation on a Broomstick, in parody of 
his style. Mather ado])ls the popular credulities 
toiicliing the victim of the bite of the tarantula, 
and narrates them with great emotion; and he 
I tells us, out of Beccone, that men, if need requires, 
may suckle infants from their breasts. His love 
for the (airiositios of reading will carry him any¬ 
where for an example. Thus he remarks, “ What 
a sympathy between the foot and the bowels I the 
priests waiking barefoot on the pavement of the 
temple, were often afflieted, as the Talmuds tell 
us, with diseases in tlui bowels. The pbysieian 
of the ttMni>le was (‘.ailed a bowel doc^tor. Bclly- 
aebes, oeca^ioned by walking on a cold floor, are 
cured by applying hot bricks to the soles of the 
feet.” There is, bow(‘ver, an obvious good inten¬ 
tion to be useful and devout everywlv* 1 * 0 . 

The Eaaaya to do Good^ an abridgment of 
which has been in ])opular cinmlation with “ im- 
[)rovements ” by George Burder, the author of tlie 
‘‘Village Sermons,” ma/ bo best described by 
their original title, in the publication of 1710, 
“ Bonifac'.ius; an Essay upon the Good, that is 
to be devised and designed, by those who desire 
to answer the Great End of Life, and to do Good 
while they live. A Book offered, first, in Gene¬ 
ral, unto all Gliri^tians, in a Personal Capacity, or 
i in a relative: Then more j)artic.u]arly unto Magis¬ 
trates, Ministci-s, Physicians, I.awyers, School¬ 
masters, Gentlemen, Oflicers, Churches, and unto 
all Societies of a religious character and intention: 
i with humble Projxnals of unexceptionable ine- 
I thods to Do Good in the world.” The treatment 
i is ingenious, and the dedgn affords a model for a 
I wider treatment with reference to all tlie promi¬ 
nent arts and pursuits of life. 

Matlior, too, sometimes, like so many of the 
worthies he cxjlehrnted, tried his hand upon 
])oetry. Whether Minerva was willing or not, 
the verses must be produced. He has the gift of 
Holofernes for “smelling out the odoriferou'^ flow¬ 
ers of fancy, the jerks of invention.” But the 
puns and (piilis which he has for others take a 
more naturm form when ho Avritos his own sor¬ 
rows on the death of his son and daughter. 

The Paalterium Americanuin^ published in 
1718, was an attempt to improve the oarelosB 
version of the Psfldms then current, by a translation 
oj[actly conformed to the original, and written in 
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blank verae. Mr. Hood, in his History of Music, * 
speaks of the work with respect. To the transla- 
taons were appended brief deN'otional and learned 
oomments, or, as tlie autlior more pointedly chal¬ 
lenges attention to them—“ Eveiy Psabn is here 
satellited with illustriitions, which arc not fetched 
from the vulj^nr annotation^, but are the more 
fine, deep, and uncommon tliough^ which in a 
oourso of long reading and thinking have been 
brought in the way of tho collector. They are 
TOlden keys to immense treasures of Truth.” ' 
Verily, Mather understood well tho leanied trick ' 
of displaying his litenirv wares.* 

This literal translation, “ witliout any jingle of 
words at tlie end,” is printed by Mather in the 
several metres, separated from prose by rules set 
upright in the solid paragraph. We quote one of I 
them, restored to tlie foiui of poetry:— 

PSALM C. 

Now unto the eternal God 
Make you tlie joyful shouts 
Which nre heard in a jubilee, 

All ye who dwell on earth. 

Yield service with a shiunig joy 
To tho eternal C»od; 

With joyful fleelau..'itioii8 come 
Yo in before Jlis face. 

Know that tli’ eton-al God, He's Gou, 
lie mode us, and we’re ilia; 

AVe arc Ilia people, and wc are 
The shocj) which lie does feed. 

With due confessions enter yc 
Ilis gates, Ills courts with jn’uise; 

Make due coi.fessions unto Him; 

Speak yc well of Ills nnnu*. 

For tho eternal God is good; 

His mercy is forever; 

And unU) generations doth 
His faithfulness endure. 

An immense unpuhliriicd MS. of Mather, his 
IlluBtTation% of the Samd Scripturca^ is sU)rcd 
in the library of the Massachu^tts Historical 
Society, Avhoro it is shown iii six volumes folio, 
of rough-edged whity-browm foolsc.ap, written in 
the author’s round, exact hand, in double columns; 
its magnitude and forgotten theology bidding de- 
fioitoe to the enterprise of edittu’s and publishers. 
Portions of his JJiary^ a jaiiiiful p.syclioU)gicnl 
curiosity, are also to l)e found there, including tho. 
torn leaf from which the invisible, hand of witch¬ 
craft plucked a piece, acct)rding to his declaration, 
before his eyes. 

AH nOPTATORY AND KECRRISART ADDRMS, TO A COUNTRY NOW 
RXntAOUDlNARlLY AI.AIXM'O BY HIB \\ r.ATII OV TUB DEVIL. ' 
—FBOM TUB WONDERS OF TUB INVISIBLE WOULD. 

Tliat the Devil is cornc down unto us with great 
wrath, we find, we feel, wc now deplore. In many 
ways, for many years, liatli tho Devil been assaying 
to extirpate the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus here. 
New England may complain of the Devil, os in 
Psidm oxxiz. 1,2: Many a time have they afflicted me, 
frmn my youth, may New England now say ; many a 
tima have they afflicted me from my youth ; yet they 

^ Some of his title-pages are exquisite. Broniologia Sacra 
is the uame he gives to a few sermons on remarkable thunder- 
atorms. The titles of several of these oooaslonal ptihlioations 
are, NaiU FaeUmed, or PropowiU of Piety ; Advermis lAber- 
Unos ; An Emay on Evangeiical Obedionce; TheopoUa Arne- 
. ieana, An Emy oh t/hs iHMon Street of the OUy. 


have not prevailed against me. Put now there is a 
more then ordinary affliction, witli which the Demi 
is Galling of us; and such an one as is indeed Un- 
parnllelable. The things confessed by Witches, and 
the things endured by Others, laid together, amount 
unto this account of our Affliction, The Devil, Ex¬ 
hibiting himself ordinarily os a small Black man, 
has decoy’d a fearful ki.ot of proud, forward, igno¬ 
rant, envious, and malicious erentures, to list them¬ 
selves in his horrid Service, by entring their Names 
in a Book, by him tendered unto them. These 
Witches, whereof above a Seorc hove now Con^ 
fcHsed, and shown fhnr JJerds, and some are now 
tormented by the Devils, for Confessing, have met 
in Hellish Ucndczvouz, wherein the Confessors do 
say, they have had their diabolical Snernments, 
imitating the Baptism and the Bvpper of our Lord. 
In iliese holliBli meetings, these Monsters have asso¬ 
ciated themselves to do no lers a thing than, 7b de¬ 
stroy the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, in these 
parts of the World; and in order hereunto, First 
they each of them have their Spectres, or Devils, 
commisf'ioncd by them and representing of them, to 
be the Engines of their Malice. By these w'icked 
Spectres, they seLe poor people about the country, 
with various and bloody Torments; aud of those 
evidently rrctornatnral toiinenls there are some 
have dy\l. They have bewitched some, even so far 
us to make Self-destroyers : and others arc in many 
Towns here anti there languishing under their Kml 
hands. Tho people thus afflicted, arc miserably 
seratched, and bitten, so that tlie Mai’ks are mos-1 
visible to all the \\ orld, but the causes utterly 
invisible; and the same Invisible Furies do most 
visibly stick Pins into the bodies of the Afflicted, 
and scale them, and Indeously distort, and disjoint 
all their members, besides a thousand other sorbs of 
Plague, beyond these of any natural diseases which 
they give unto them. Yea, they sometimes drag 
tho poor people out of their ehninbers, and carry 
them over Trees and Hills, for divers miles together, 
A large part of the porsoiis tortured by those Dia¬ 
bolical Spectres, are horribly tempted by them, 
rometimea with fair promises, and sometimes with 
hard threatenings, hut always with felt miseries, to 
sign the DeviVs Laws in a {Spt'ctral Book laid before 
them; which two or throe of these poor Sulfcrers, 
being by their tiresome bufferii gs ovoreoine to do, 
they have immediately been released from all their 
miseries, and they appeared in h^]»eetre then to Tor¬ 
ture those that were before their fellow-sutrerei*8. 
The. Witches, which by Ihcir covenant wdth tho 
Devil are become Owners of Spectres, are often¬ 
times by their own Spectres required ond compelled 
to give their consent, for tho molestation of some, 
which they liad r.o mind otlicrwisc to fall upon; and 
cruel depredations are then made upon tho Vicinage. 
In the rrosoeution of these Witchcrafts, among & 
thousand other unaccountable things, the Spectres 
liave an odd faculty of cloathing the moat substan¬ 
tial and cori)orcttl lastruments of Torture, with In¬ 
visibility, w'hile the wounds thereby given have 
been tho most palpable things in the World; so that 
the Sufferers ossaulted with Instruments of Iron, 
wholly unseen to tho standers by, though, to their 
cost, seen by iliemselves, liave, upon snatching, 
wrested the Instruments out of the Spectre's hands, 
and every one has then immediately not only beheld, 
but handled, an Iron Instrument taken by a Devil 
from a Neighbor. These wicked Spectres nave pro¬ 
ceeded BO far, as to steal several quantities of Money 
from divers people, part of which Money has, before 
sufficient Spectators, been dremt out of the Air into 
the Hands of the Sufferers, while the Spectres have 
been urging tliem to subscribe their Covenant with 
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DeatfL In tuch extravagant wa^s have these 
Wretohee propounded, the Dragooning of as many 
as they can, into their own Combination, ahd the 
Dettroging of others, with lingring, spreading, 
deadly diseases; till our Country should at last be> 
come too hot for us. Among the Ghastly Instances 
of the »ucc€88 which those Bloody Witches have had, 
we have seen even some of their own Children, so 
dedicated unto the Devil, that in their Infancy, it is 
found, the Imp8 have sucked them, and rendered 
them Venomous to a Prodigy. We have also seen 
the Devil’s first battries upon the Town where the 
first Church of our Lord in this Colony was gatlicred, 
producing those distractions, which have almost 
ruin’d the Town. We have seen, likewise, the 
Plague reaching afterwards into the Towns far and 
near, where the Houses of good Men have the 
Devils filling of them with terrible vexatious I 
Tliis is the descent, which, it seems, the devil has 
now mode upon us. But that which makes this 
descent the more formidable, is, The multitude and ; 
gualitg of Persons accused of an interest in this 
Witchcrap, by tlie Efficacy of the Spectres which j 
take their name and shape upon them; causing 
very many good and wise men to fear, that many 
innocent, yen, and some virtuous persons, are, by the 
devils in this matter, imposed upon ; that the devils 
have obtain’d the power to take on them the like¬ 
ness of harmless people, and in that likeness to afflict 
other people, and be so abused by I’nestigious 
Dffiinons, that upon their look or touch, the afflicted 
shall be oddly affected. Arguments from the Pro¬ 
vidence of God, on the one side, and from our ' 
charity towanls man on the other side, have made 
this now to become a most agitated Gontroversie 
among us. There is an qigong produced in the , 
Minds of Men, lest the Devil should sham us with . 
Devices, of per]m[)s a finer Thread, than was ever 
yet praelised upon the World. The whole business i 
IS become hereu|)on so Snarled, and the determina- ; 
tioii of the Question one way or another, so dismal, 
that our Honourable Judges have a Koom for Jeho- 
saphat's Exclamation, ]Ve know not what to do! | 
They have used, ns Judges have heretofore done, j 
the Sjtectral Evidences, to introduce their further 
Euqmries into the Lives of the pereous accused; 
and they have thereupon, by the wonderful Provi¬ 
dence of God, been so strengthened with othrr 
evidences, that some of the Witch Gang have been 
fiirly Exeeut-ed. But what shall be done, ns to ' 
those against whom the evidence is chiefiy founded I 
in the dark world ? Here they do solemnly demand | 
our Addresses to the Father of Lights, on their bo- ' 
half. But in the mean time, the Devil improves the 
Darkness of this Affair, to push us into a Blind 
Man's Buffet, and we are even ready to be sinfully, 
yea, hotly and madly, mauling one another in the 
dark. | 


TIIK TABANTULA.—^TBOM THB “OHBTSTIATT PmLOSOPHEB.'’ 

What amazing effects follow on the bite of the 
tarantula 1 the patient is taken with an extreme dif¬ 
ficulty of breathing, and heavy anguish of heart, a 
dismm sadness of mind, a voice uueriilous and soi^ 
powful, and his eyes very much disturbed. When 
the violent symptoms which appear on tlie first day 
are over, a continual melancholy lianp about the 
person, till by dancing or singing, or change of air, 
the poisonous impressions are extirpated from the 
blood, and the fluid of the nerves; but this is a 
happiness that rarely happens; nay, Baglivi, this 
wicked spider’s countryman, says, there is no expec¬ 
tation of ever being perfectly cured. Many of the 
poisoned are never well but among the graves, and 
in solitary places ; and they lay tliemselves along 
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upon a bier as if they themselves were dead: like 
people in despair, they will throw themselves into 
a pit; women, otherwise chaste enough, cast away 
all modesty, and throw themselves into every in¬ 
decent posture. There are some colours agreeable 
to them, others offensive, especially black ; and if 
the attendants have their clothes of ungrateful 
colours, they must retire out of their sight The 
music with the dancing which must be employed 
for their cure, continues three or four days; in this 
vigorous exercise they sigh, they are full of com¬ 
plaints ; like {>erBonB m drink, they almost lose the 
right use of their understanding; they distinguish 
not their very parents from others in their treating 
of them, and scarce remember any thing that is 
past Some during this exercise arc much pleased 
with green boughs of reeds or vines, and wave them 
with their hands in the air, or dip them in the 
water, or bind them about their face or neck; others 
love to handle red cloths or naked swords. And 
there are those who, upon a little intermission of 
the dancing, fall a digging of holes in the ground, 
which they fill with water, and then take a strange 
satisfaction in rolling there. When they begin to 
dance, tliey call for swords and act like fencers ; 
sometimes they are for a looking-glass, but then 
they fetch many a deep sigh at beholding tbem- 
selvca Their fancy sometimes leads them to rich 
clothes, to necklaces, to fineries and a variety of 
ornaments; and they are highly courteous to the 
bystanders that will gratify them with any of these 
things; they lay them very oi*derly about the place 
where the exercise is pursued, and in dancinj^ please 
themselves with one or other of these things by 
turns, as their troubled imagination directs them. 

How miserable would be the condition of man¬ 
kind, if these animals were common in every 
country! But our compassionate God has coufined 
them to one little comer of Italy; they are exist¬ 
ing elsewhere, but nowhere thus venomous, except 
ill A})ulia. My God, 1 gloi'ify thy compassion to 
sinful mankind, in thy restraints upon the poisons 
of the tarantula. 

THE LITE OP MB. BALPH PABTRIDOS—FBOM THE ** MAOBALLA.” 

When David was driven from his friends into the 
wilderness, he made this pathetical representation 
of his condition, “ ’Twas as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains.” Among the many wor¬ 
thy persons who were persecuted into an American 
wilderness, for their fidelity to the ecclesiastical king¬ 
dom of our true David, there was one that bore the 
fiarne ns well as the state of an hunted partridge. 
What befcl him, was, as Bede saith of what was 
done by Ewlix, Juxta nominis sui Sacratnenium. 

This was Mr. Ralph Partridge, who for no fault 
but the delicacy of his good spirit, being distressed 
by the ecclesiastical setters, had no defence, neither 
of beak nor claw, but a flight over the ocean. 

The place where he took covert was the colony of 
Plymouth, and the town of Duxbury in that colony. 

This Partridge had not only the innocency of the 
chve, conspicuous in his blameless and pious life, 
which maao him very acceptable in his conversation, 
but also the loftiness of an eagle, in the great soar of 
his intellectual abilities. There are some interpret¬ 
ers who, understanding church officers by the living 
creatures, in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse, 
will have the teacher to be intended by the eagle 
there, for his quick insist into remote and hidden 
tilings. The church of Duxbury had such an eagle 
in their Partridge, when they enjoyed such a teacher. 

By tiie same token, when the Platform of Church 
Discipline was to be composed, the Synod at Cam¬ 
bridge appointed three persons to draw up each of 
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them, ** A model of church-government, according to 
the word of God,” unto the end that out of those the 
o^od might form what ehould be found most agree¬ 
able ; which three persons were Mr. Cotton, and Mr. 
Mather, and Mr. Partridge. So that, in the opinion 
of that reverend assembly, this person did not come 
far behind the first two tor some of his accomplish¬ 
ments. 

After he had been forty years a faithful and pain¬ 
ful preacher of the gospel, rarely, if ever, in all that 
while interrupted in his work by any bodily sick¬ 
ness, he died in a good old age, about the year 1058. 

There was one singular instance of a weaned spirit, 
whereby he signalized himself unto the churches of 
God. That was this: there was a time when most 
of the ministers in the colony of Plymouth left the 
oolony, upon the discouragement which the want of 
a ewnpetent luaintenanjce among the needy and fro- 
ward inhabitants gave unto them. Mevertheloss 
Mr. Partridge was, notwithstanding the paucihi and 
the poverty of his congregation, so afraid of being 
anytliing that looked like a bird wandering from, his 
neat, that he remained with his poor people till he 
took wing to become a bird of paradise, along wdth 
the winged seraphim of heaven. 

BPITAPniUM. 

AvolavU. 

MUnSTBT OF ANOKU—PKOM “ COlLltSTINlTS.’’ 

When the Angel of the Lord eneamjia round about 
those that fear Him, the next news is, They that 
seek the Lord shall wont nothing that is good for 
them. O servant of God, art thou afraid of wants, 
of stituts, of difiiculties? The angels who [loured 
down at least 260,000 bushels of manna day by day 
unto the followers of God in the wilderness; the 
angel that brought meat unto the Projihet; the 
angel that showed Hagur and her son how to supply 
themselves; who can tell what services they may do 
for theel Art thou in danger by sicknesses if The 
angel who strengthened the feeble Daniel, the angel 
who iniprcgnatetl the waters of Bethesda with such 
sanative and balsamic virtut's; who can tell what 
services they may do for thee 1 Art thou in danger 
from enemies? The angel who rescued Jacob from 
Laban and from Esau; the angel who fetched Peter 
out of prison, who can tell what services they may 
do for theel The angels which directed the Patri¬ 
arch in his journeys, may give u direction to thy 
steps, when thou art at a loss how to steer. The 
angels who moved the Pliilistincs to dismiss David; 
tlie angels who carried Lot out of Sodom; the angels 
who would not let the lions fall upon Daniel, Uiey 
are still ready to do os much for thee, when God 
thy Saviour shall see it seasonable. And who can 
tefi what services the angels of God may do for the 
servants of God, when their dying hour is coming 
upon them; then to make their bed for them, then 
to make all things easy to them. When 'we are 
in our agonies, then for an angel to come and 
strengthen us! 

The holy angels, who have stood by us all our 
life, will not forsake us at our death. It was the 
last word of a Divine, dying in this, but famous in 
other countries; O you holy angels, come, do your 
office. *TiB a blessed office, indeed, which our Sa¬ 
viour sends Ids holy angels to do for us in a dying 
hour. At our dissolution they will attend us, they 
will befriend us, they will receive us, they will do 
inconceivable things as a convoy for us, to set us 
before the presence of our Saviour with exceeding 
joy. 0 believer, why art thou so afraid of dying ? 
Vnat! afraid of coming into the loving and the 
lovely hands of the holy angels 1 Afiaid of going 


from the caverns of the earth, which are full of bru¬ 
tish people, and where thy moan was, My soul is 
among lions, and 1 lie among them that are set on 
fire, even among the sous of men; and afraid of going 
to dwell among those amiable spirits, who have 
rejoiced in all the good they ever saw done unto 
thee; who have rejoiced in being sent by thy God 
and theii’s, times without number, to do good unto 
thee; who Jiave rejoiced in the hopes of having thee 
to be with them, and now have what they hoped for 
by having thee associated with them in the satisfac¬ 
tions of the heavenly world I Certainly, thou wilt 
not be afraid of going to those, whom thou host 
already had so sweet a conversation with. 

It was a good Memento written on the door of 
a study that had much of Heaven in it: Anoxli 
Astant; there are Holy Angels at hand. 

ON THE DI-LATIl OP IIIS SON. 

The motto inscribed on Ms (fraveatonc, Reserved, for a gloria 
ous Resurrection^' 

Tlie exhortation of the Lord, 

With consolation B]>eakB to us, 

As to Ids children his good word, 

We must remember speaking thus: 

My child, when God shall chasten thee. 

TIis chastening «lo thou not contemn : 

When thou his just rebukes dost see, 

Faint not rebukcMl under them. 

The Lord with fit afflictions will 
C'Orroet the children of his love ; 

He doth himself tJuar father still. 

By his most wise corrections j)roV(\ 

Afflictions for the ])rescnt here, 

The vexed flesh will grievous call, 

But afterwards there will appear, 

Not grief, but peace, the en<l of all. 

ON Tint DEATU OF IIIH DAlTOnTER. 

Ths motto inscribed (m lier gruresione, “ Gone, bvt not lost." 

Tlie dearest Lord of heaven gave 
Himself nn offering once for me : 

Tlie dearest thing on earth T have. 

Now, Lord, ril offer unto Thee, 

T see my best enjoyments hero. 

Are loans, and flowers, and vanilic' • 

Ere well enjoyed they disappear: 

Vain smoke, they prick and leave our eyes. 

But I believe, O glorious Lord, 

That when 1 seem to lose these toys, 

WhaPs lost will fully bo restored 
In glory, with eternal joys. 

I do believe, that I and mine. 

Shall come to everlasting rest; 

Because, blest Jasus, we arc thine. 

And with thy promises are blc t. 

I do believe, that every bird 

Of mine, which to tlie ground sliall fall. 

Does fall at thy kind will and word; 

Nor I, nor it, is hurt at all 

Now ray believing soul does hear, 

Tills among tlie glad angels told: 

I know thou dost thy Maker fear, 

From whom thou nothing dost withhold I 

BENJAMIN TOMPSON. 

Benjamin Tompson, “learned sclioolmaster and 
physician, and y* renowned poet of New Eng¬ 
land,” acoording to tlie eulogistic language of his 
tombstone, was born in 1640, and graduated at 
Harvard in 1662. He was master of the public 
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school in Boston from 1667 to 1670, when he 
received a call and removed to Cambridge. He 
died April 18, 1714, and is buried at Roxbury."* 
Tie was the author of an EUgy on the Reo. 
Samuel Whiting of L 3 "nn, who died December 
11, 1679, wliich is printed in tlie Magrialia. lie 
also figures in the same volume among tlio rhym¬ 
ing eulogists at its commencement, where he turns 
a compliment with some skill. 

Quod patrios Maries revocasti a sedibus nlt.ia, 
Sylveatres Musfe grates, Mathbre, ivj)eiidurit. 

IIbbc nova l^rogeriies, vetenim sub Iinagiiie, coelo 
Arte tua terrain visitans, demissa, salutat. 

Grata Deo pietas; grates peraolviiima omries; 
Semper hoiios, uomeiiquc luum, Mathbre, manebuut. 

Is the bless’d Mather nernmiancpr turn’d. 

To raise his country’s fathers’ ashes urn’d? 

Elisha’s dust, life to the dead iinpart-s; 

This prophet, bj' his mort familiar ari»^ 

ITtiarah our hf'rora tombs, and gives tliem air; 

They rise, they walk, they talk, look wondrous fair; 
Eacli of them in an orb of light doth shine, 

In liveries of glory most divine. 

Wlien ancient names I in thy pnges met, 

Like gems on Aaron’s costly breastplate set, 
Mothinks heaven’s open, while great mints descend. 
To wreathe the brows bj' which their acts were 
pe lin’d. 

Ilis chief production is a poem entitled Rem Eng- 
laniVa Oruis. The piece, nfUT aiUMilogy <mcertain 
patriotic women, who turned out to build a wall 
for llio dei'enoo of Iho town, gives a conipariHoii 
botw^oen old times and new in tlie (udony, in which 
he assigns the palm, as usual in such discussions, 
at least in ])ootry, to the days gone by; and then 
passes to King Philip’s war, with which the re¬ 
mainder is occupied. 

ON A rOKTiriCATTON AT UOHTON BEGUN BY OMKN. 

Duoi fimnnmi /(uii. 

A grand attempt some AmuKonian Dames 
Contrive whereby to glorify their names, 

A ruff foi- Boston Neck of mud and turfe, 

Reaching from side to side, from surf to surf, 

Their nimble hands sjiin up like Christmas pyes, 
Their pastry by degrees on high doth rise. 

’JMie wheel at home counts in an holiday, 

Since while the mistress worketh it may play. 

A tribe of female hands, but manly hearts. 

Forsake at home their pasty crust and tarts, 

To knead the dirt, the samjders down they hurl, 
Their undulating silks they closely furl. 

The pick-axe one as a commaudress holds, 

While t’otlior at her awk’ness gently scolds. 

One puffs and sweats, the other mutters why 
Cant you promove your work so fast as 1 ? 

Some dig, some delve, and others’ hands do feel 
The little waggon’s weight with single wheel. 

And least some fainting-fits the weak surprize. 

They want no sack nor cakes, they are more wisa 
Th^se brave essays draw forth mule, stronger hands, 
More like to dawbers than to marshal bands; 

These do tlie work, and sturdy bulwarks raise. 

But the beginners well deserve the praisa 

TBX PBOLOOUa. 

The times wherein old Pompion was a saint. 

When men fared hardly yet without oomplaint, 

On vilest cates; the dainty Indian maize 
Was eat with olamp-shells out of wooden trays, 
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Under thatch’d hutts without the cry of rent. 
And the best sawce to every dish, content. 

When fiesh was food and hairy s^ns made coats, 
And men as well as birds had chirping notes. 
When Gunnels were accounted noble bloud; 
Among the tribes of common herbage food. 

Of Ceres’ bounty form’d was many a knack, 
Enough to fill poor Robin’s Almanack. 

These golden times (too fortunate to hold,) 

Were quickly siu’d away for love of gold. 

’T was then among the bushes, not the street, 


If one in place did an inferior meet, 

“Good morrow, brother, is there aught you want? 
“ Take freely of me, what I have you hahit.” 

Plain Tom and Dick would jiass us current now. 
As ever since “ Your Servant Sir,” and bow. 


Deep-skirted doublets, puritanic capes, 

AVhich now would render men like upright, nfies. 
Was comber wear, our wiser fathci-s thought. 
Than the cast fashions from all Europe brought 
’T was ill those days an honest grat*e would hold 
Till an hot pudding grew at heart a cold. 

And men had better stomachs at religion, 

Than 1 to capon, turkey-cock, or pigeon; 

When honest sisters met to pray, not prate, 

About their own and not their neiglibour’s state. 
During Plain Deabng’s reign, that worthy stud 
Of the .‘ineient })lantera’ race before the flood, 
Then times were good, merchants car’d not a rush 


For other fare tlian Jonakin and Mush. 


Although men far’d and lodged very hard, 

Yet innocence was better tlian a guard. 

’T was long before spiders and worms had drawn 
Their dniigy webs, or hid with cheating lawne 
New Fkigland’s beautj’cs, which still seem’d to me 
Illustrious in their own siniplh'ity. 

’T was ere the neighbouring Virgin-Land had broke 
Tlie hogsheads of her woi*se than hellish smoak. 

’T was ere the Islands sent their presents in, 

Which but to use was counted next to sin. 

’T was ere a barge had made so rich a freight 
As chocolate, dust-gold and bitts of eight 
Ere wines from France and Mascovadoe to, 

Without the which the drink will scairsly doe. 

From western isles ere fruits and delicacies 
Did rot maids’ teeth and spoil their handsome faces. 
Or ere these times did chance, the noise of war 
Was from our towns and liearts removed far. 

No bugbear comets in the chrystal air 
Did drive our Christian planters to despair. 

No sooner pagan malice peeped forth 
But valour suib’d it Then were men of worth 
Who by their praj^ers slew thousands, angel-like; 
Their weapons are unseen with which they strike. 
Then had the churches rest; as yet the coales 
Were covered up in most contentious souls: 

Freeness iu judgment, union in affection, 

Dear love, sound truth, they were our grand pro 
toctioii. 

Then were the times in which our oouncells sate. 
These gave prognosticks of our future fate. 

If these be longer liv’d our hopes increase. 

These warrs will usher in a longer peace. 

But if New England’s love die in its youth, 

Tlie grave will open next for blessed truth. 

This theame is out of date, the peocefull hours 
When castles needed not, but pleasant bowers. 

Not ink, but bloud and tears now serve the turn 
To draw the figure of New England’s ume. 

New England’s hour of jiassion is at hand; 

No power except <Hvine can it withstand. 

Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run out. 

But her old prosperous steeds turn heads about, 
Tracking themselves back to their poor beginnings^ 
To fear and fare upon their fruits of sinninga 
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So that the mirror of the ohrbtian world 
Lyes burnt to heara in part, her etreamers farld. 
Grief eighs, joyes nee, and diamal fears eurprue 
Not dastard spirits only, but the wise. 

Thus have the fairest hopes deceiv’d the eye 
Of the big-Bwoln expectant standing by; 

Thus the proud ship after a little turn, 

Sinks into Neptune^s arms to find its urne: 

Thus hath the heir to many thousands born 
Been in an instant from the mother torn: 

Even thus tliine infant cheeks begin to pale, 

And thy supportei's through great losses fail. 

This is the Prologue to thy future woe. 

The Epilogue no mortal yet can know. 

OUB FOEEFATHEBS’ SONG. 

This song is stated in the Massachusetts Histo¬ 
rical Collections toJiave been “taken memoriter, 
in 1785, from the lips of an old lady at the 
advanced period of 96.^* It is also found in the 
Massachusetts Magazine for January, 1791. Both 
copies are identical. It is of an early date, and 
has been carried back to the year 1630. Four 
lines in the stanza before the lust appear missing. 

New England’s auiioyanoes you that would know 
thorn, 

Pray ponder these verses which briefly doth shew 
them. 

The place where we live is a wilderness wood. 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and 
good: 

Our mountains and hills and our vallies below, 
Being commonly covered with ice and with snow; 
And when the north-west wind with violence blows. 
Then every man pulls his cap over his nose: 

But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, 

Ue forfeits a finger, a foot or a hand. 

But when the Spring opens we then take the hoe. 
And make the ground ready to plant and to sow ; 
Our corn being planted and seed being sown. 

The worms destroy much before it is grown ; 

And when it is growing some spoil there is made, 
By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade; 
And when It is come to full corn in the car, 

It is often destroyed by raccoon and by deer. 

And now onr garments begin to grow thin, 

And wool is much wanted to card and to spin ; 

If we can ^et a garment to cover without, 

Our other in-garments are clout upon clout: 

Our clothes wc brought with us are apt to be torn. 
They need to be clouted soon after they’re worn. 
But clouting our gaiments they hinder us nothing. 
Clouts double, are wanner than single whole clotli- 
ing 

If fresh meat be wanting, to fill up our dish, 

We have caiTots and turnips as much as we wish; 

And is there a mind for a (Telicate dish 

We re^r to the clam-banks, and there we catch 

Instead of pottage and puddings, and custards and 
pies, 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are common snpplies; 
We nave pumpkins at morning, and pumpkins at 
noon, 

If it was not for pumpkins we should be undone. 

If barley be wanting to make into malt, 

We must be contented, and think it no fault; 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips. 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut tree chips. 

*»•««» 


Now while some are goinfj let others be coming. 

For while liquor’s boiling it must have a scumming; 
But 1 will not blame them, for birds of a feather, 
By seeking their fellows are flocking together. 

But you whom the Lord intends hiuier to bring, 
Forsake not the honey for fear of the sting; 

But bring both a quiet and contented mind, 

And all needfiil blessings you surely will find. 

THOMAS MAEIN. 

Thomas Makin was the author of two Latin 
poems addressed to James Logan, and found 
among his i)apers after liis death; they are entitled, 
Encomium Feumyhanicp^ and Jn laudes Penneyir 
mniai poerna^ sen de^ariptio Pemteyhanim^ and 
bear date in 1728 and 1729. The second is 
“ ])rinoipally retained,” as lie jdirases it, by Robert 
Proud, who adds an English translation by him¬ 
self, in liis History of Pennsylvania. Makin 
was an usher under George Keith,* in 1689, in 
the Friends’ Public Grammar School in Philadel- 
I>hia, and succeeded him as princi])/il in the follow¬ 
ing year. He was frequently chosen clerk of tlie 
Provincial Assembly, but his school not j)roving 
productive, he removed to the interior.t His 
verses describing the features of town and coun¬ 
try appear to have b(K‘n written for amusement, 
and belong to the curiosities of literature. We 
give a brief passage of both the rural and city 
descriptions. 

Hie avis est quiedam dulci celeberrinm voce, 

Quffi variure soiios UB<|UC eancudo solct. 
llic avis est qiiOBdam minima ct ]mlcherrima ]>luniis, 
Sugere qufle flores usque volaudo solet. 

Unde fugfliu muscse in inoreiii f)ropcrare videtur, 
Tuin^uum non oculis aspicieiida diu. 

Hie avis cst quiedam rubi’o formosa colore, 

Gutturc quiB plum is est nmeuiatn iiigris. 

Hit* avis est repetens. Whip, Whip, Will, voce jocosa ; 

Qubb totu vcnio tempore jiocte canit. 
llic et aves alise, quotquot generaiitur nb ovis, 
Scribere jam quarmn noniinti inane foret, 
Innumer® volitare solcnt hic wvpe coliinibaj; 

Unde frequens multis obvia praida dalur. 

Hic ffistate solet tanquam ilere gaiidcat ulto, 

Tollere se (*x Bumiiiis saspe acij>enBer a(][uiB. 

Qui salit ac resilit toties (niirabile visa) 

In cyrnbas ingens praida aliquando cudit. 

Regius hie piscis minimC pretiosus habetur; 

Rarior est at ubi, carior est ot ibl 

Tis liere the mocking bird extends his throat, 

And imitates the birds of ev’ry note; 

’Tis hero the smallest of the feather’d train, 

Tlie humming hirdy frequents the flow’ry plain. 

* George Keith, celebrated both as an advocate and opponent 
of tbe Quakers, was born Id Aberdeen, and came to East 
Jersey in 1682, where he was appointed surveyor-goneral. He 
was, as we have seen, at the bead of a scliool In rhiladelphia 
in 1689. In 1691, after having mode a propagandist tour In 
New England, he left the sect with a few followers, tbe 
seoeders calling themselves Christian Quakers. Ho not long 
after took orders in the Church of England, ofRoiated about a 
year in New York and Boston, and travelled through the 
settlements as a missionary. He returned to England in 1706, 
and passed the remainder of his life as rector of Edburton In 
Sussex. He published in 1706 a Journal of Travels ftom New 
Hampshire to Oaratuok, which was reprinted in 18M by the 
Protestant Episcopal Historical Society, in the first volume of 
their Colleotlons, and a number of controversial works, which 
were not deficient In enennr. 

t Proud’s History, 11. 861. Borne Account of tbe Early Poets 
and Poetry of Pennsylvania, by Joshua Francis Fisher. Penn. 
Hist. So& OolL, vol. u., pt S, p. 78. 
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Its motion quick seems to elude the eye; 

It now a bird appears, and now a Ay. 

The various woodpeekcr% here cliam the sight; 

Of mingled red, of beAutious black and white. 

Here v^ip-per-will; a bird, whose fanci’d name 
From its nocturnal note imagined, came. 

Here, in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly, 
bo numerous, that tliey darken nil the sky. 

Here other birds of ev’ry kind appear. 

Whoso names would be too long to mention hero. 

Large sturgeons numVous crowd the Delawan*; 
Which, in warm weather, leap into the air; 

Bo high, that (sti-ange to tell 1) they often fly 
Into the bouts, which on the river ply! 

That royal fish is little valu’d here; 

But where more scarce, ’tis more esteemed and dear. 

Pulchra duos inter sita stat Philadelphia rivos; 

Inter nuos duo sunt millia longa viie. 

Delawarnxc. major, Sculkil minor ille vocatur; 

Itidis et Sua>iH uotus uterque diu. 

./Edibus oriiatur raultis urbs limite longo, 

Qiub parva emicuit tempore mugna hrevi. 

Hie plateas iiicnsor spatiis dclineat aeciuis, 

Kt domui recto est ordine juncta domus. 

Quinque sacrae hac (cdes una iiumerantur in urho. 
Altera non etiiun distat ah urbe j)rocul. 

Ex (juibus una alias est quto BU]>erominet omnci , 
Cujus nonduiii ingcns [joi’Aciatur ojnis. 

Pnecinit hie huitoh divina rnolodia psalinos: 

Et vox totius succiiiit inde cliori. 

Elevet hoe hominuin montes, cl muloeat aures, 

Sod cor dcvotuin jMJallit in auro Dei. 

Basis liuic posita e^t excolsie tirnin futurie 
Turris, iibi dn-unt a*ra sonora fore, 

Uio in gymnosii'^ lingino docontur ol artes 
Ingenutu ; mull is doctor & ipse fui. 

Una Hchola luc alius etiain Bupereminot oTiiiies 
Motnano et Graco qute docet ore hupii. 

Fair Philad>'lphlu next is rising kcimi. 

Between two rivers plac’d, two miles bctwecMi; 

Tlie Delaware and Scu/kll, new to fame. 

Both ancient streuTns, yet of a modern ikuik*, 

The city, form’d nj)oii a bcautious ]>lau, 

Has many liouscs built, tho’ late begun; 

Rectangular the str<‘ets, direct and fair; 

^nd rectilinear all the ranges are. 

Five houses here for sacred use are known, 
ftinother stands not far without the town. 

Of these apj)ears one in a grander style. 

But yet unfinish’d is the lofty pile. 

Here psalms divine melodious accents raise, 

And cnoral symphony sweet, songs of praise: 

To miBc the mind, and sooth the ])iou8 ear; 

But God devoted mkids doth always hear. 

A lofty tow’r is founded on this ground, 

For future hells to make a distant sound. 

Here schools, for learning, and for arts, arc seen ; 

In which to many I’ve a teacher been: 

But one, in teaching, doth tho rest excel, 

To know and speak the Greek and Latin well. 

JOHN JOSBELYN. 

Tiib first mention wo Imvo of John Jossclyn is 
from his own words, that he set sail for New 
England April 2G, and arrived at Boston on the 
8d of July, 1088. Here he “presented his re¬ 
jects to Mr. Winthrop the governor, and to Mr. 
Cotton the teacher of Boston church, to whom lie 
delivered, from Mr, Francis Quarles the poet, the 
translation of the Ifi, 25, 51, 88, 118, and 187 
Psalms into English metcT.” He returned to 
England in October of tho following year. A 


j storm which ocenrred on his voyage seems to have 
made him poetical. He thus discourses: 

And the bitter storm augpnents; the wild wiuds 
I wage 

j War from all parts; and join with the sea’s rage. 

; The sad clouds sink in showers; you would have 
I thought, 

I That high-swolu-seas even unto Heaven had 
wrouglit 

And Heaven to seas descended: no star shown; 
Blind night i i darkitess, tempests and her own 
Dread terrors lost; yet this dire lightning turns 
To more fear’d light; the sea with Jightniiig burns. 
The pilot knew not wliat to chuse or fly. 

Art stood amaz’d in ambiguity. 

Ho thus commences the recital of his second 
; voyage. 

I I have heard of a certain merchant in the west of 
England, who after many great losses, walking upon 
the sea hunk in a calm sun-shining day; observing 
the smoothness of the sea, coming in with a che¬ 
quered or dimpled wave: Ah (quoth he) thou flat¬ 
tering cleinc.il, many a time hast thou inticed me to 
throw niyM(‘lf and my fortunes into thy arms; but 
thou hast hitherto proved treacherous; thinking to 
find thee a motlicr of increase, I have found thee to 
he the mother of misehief and wickedness; yea the 
1 f.itlier of ])rodigi<*s; therefore, being now secure, I 
will trust thee no more. But mark this man’s reso¬ 
lution a wliile after, periculutti 7uaris spes lucri 
mperat. So fared it with me, that having escajied 
the dangers of one voyage, must needs put on a 
resolution for a second, wherein 1 plowed many a 
clmrlMi billow with little or no advantage, but 
rather to my 1»)88 and detriment. In the sctt.ing 
dt>wn wliereof I propose not to insist in a methodical 
way, but according to my quality, in a plain and 
brief relation as T liave done already; for I perceive, 
if T used all the art tluit possibly I could, it would 
be difficult to plt‘ase all, for all men’s eyes, ears, faith, 
and judgments are not of a size. There be a sort of 
stagnant stinking spirits, w'ho, like flics, lie sucking 
at the botches of carnal pleasures, and never tra¬ 
velled so much sea as is between He.tli ferry and 
Lyon Key; yet, notwithstanding (sitting in the chair 
of the scornful over tlieir whists and draughts of 
intoxication) I will do.sperutoly censure tlie relations 
of the greatest traveller. It was a good proviso of 
a learned man, never to report wondei’s, for in so 
doing of the greatest he will be sure not to be be¬ 
lieved, hut laughed at, whicli certainly bewrays 
their ignorance and w'^ant of discretion. (If fools 
and madmen then I sliall take no care, I will not 
invite these in the least to honour mo with a glance 
from tlieir supercilious eyes; hut rather advise them 
to keep their inspection for tlieir fine tongu'd ro¬ 
mances and plays. This homely piece, I protest 
ingenuously, is "prepared for such only who well 
know how to make use of their charitahle construc¬ 
tions towards works of this nature, to wlioin \ submit 
myself in all my faculties, aud proceed in my second 
voyage. 

Ho sailed May 28d, 1068, and returned De¬ 
cember 1, 1671—tho interval of eight and a half 
years having been passed in New England. Ho 
published, the year nftcT his return, Kew Eng- 
latuf'it Earitiea Dotcovered* In it he gives us a 

• Now England's Earitles Discovered In Birds, Beasts, 
Flslies, Serpents, and Plants of that (3ountrv; Together with 
the Physical and Chyrurgical Remedies wherewith the Na¬ 
tives constantly use to cure their Distempers, Wounds, and 
Bores. Also a Perfect Description of an Indian Sqoa, In all 
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fl^pse of Boston in 1668. “The buildings are 
handBome Joining one another as in Lcmdon, with 
many large streets, most of them j>ttved with 
pebble stone; in the high street towards the 
Common there are fair buildings, some of stone, 
and at the east end of the town one amongst the 
rest, built by the shore by Mr. Gibs a inercliant, 
which it is thought will stand him in less than 
8000/. before it be fully finished. The town is 
not divided into parishes, yet they have three fair 
meeting houses or churches, wliich hardly suffice 
to receive the inhabitants and strangers that come 
in from all parts.” 

Ho next issued a brief work entitled, An Ac¬ 
count of Two VoyagcH to If etc England.^ 

His books are mainly occupied with a view of 
tlie natural history of the couiitrv, but he occa¬ 
sionally gives us some hints of the inhabitants, 
and is uniformly amusing. He also ])ublished in 
1674, Chro7ioiogico>l OUe'rcatiom of America^ 
from the year of the World to the year of Christy 
1673. 

JOHN WILUAMS, 

TnE author of the Eedeemed Captive^ was born 
at Roxbury, Massachusetts, JJoceniber lf», 1604, 
where his grandfather had settled in the year 
1638, on his emigration from England. By the 
aid of his matenial grandfather, William Park, he 
received a liberal education, and was graduated 
at Harvard at the ago of nineteen. In the R])ring 
of 1086 ho became the firat minister of I )oerficl(i. 
This was a post of unusual peril, as the place, tlien 
a frontier settlement, the first houses in which 
were erected in 1671, had suffered since 1<»76 
eontinucjd attacks from the Indians engaged in 
King Philip’s war. It was burnt by these savages 
after their slaughter of Oai)tain Lathro]> and his 
cmnpany, on the 18th of September, 1676, and 
the site was not again permanently occupied hy 
the W’hitos until 1682. In 1098, depredations re¬ 
commenced. Attac^ks were made from time (o 
time on the fort by parties of Frencli and Indians, 
and on the 29th February (O.S.) 1704, the ])laco 
was taken, destroyed by fire, some thirty-eight 
of the townspeople slain, and about one hundred 
carried into ca])ti\ity, among ■whom were Mr. 
Williams, his wife (who was murdered on the 
route), and children. They were marched through 
the wilderness to Montreal, wliere they arrived 
about the end ()f March. They remained in Ca¬ 
nada until October 26, 1706, when fifty-seven 


her Brarery; with a Poem not im|)n)porly conferred upon 
her. Lastly, a chrunolugical ttible of ilio inuht reiiiarkablu piiN- 
sages in tliat country ainonp the KiiRllsh. Illustrated with 
cuts. By John Josselyn, Qent. London, printed for O. Wid- 
dowB. f672. 

♦ An Account of Two Voyajres to New Knpland; wherein 
on have the settlnff oat of a ship m ith the char^i^es, By 
ohn Joaselyn, Gent Meaner, distich reudred Eng'i^h by 
Dr. Heylln. 

Heart, take thine ease, 

Men bard to please 

Thou hi4)ly inight'st offend, 

Though one sp^ ill 
Of thee, some will 

Say better; there's an end. 

London, printed by Giles Widdows, at the Green Dragon 
in 8t. Pa^s Churchyard, 1674 


were removed in a vessel sent from Boston to 
that city, where they arrived on the 21st of No¬ 
vember following. A portion of the remainder 
Lad fallen fi’om fatigue or violence on tlie march 
or died during their captivity, and some preferred 
to remain with their Indian ca}jtoi*s. Williams 
with two of his children returned, and in the 
March following published liis w'ork on Jiis cap¬ 
tivity,* one of the most interesting producthms in 
our early literature. 

He was invited immediately after his arrival to 
return to Deerfield, and, altliougli the situation 
was still perilous, ventured on liis old field of 
labor. Hero be murried a daughter of Captain 
Allen, of Windsor, Connecticut. The town Iiad 
been rebuilt after its destruction in 1764, and 
Avas again attacked in 1700, but the assailants, 
finding the inhabitants prepared to give tlieiii a 
Avarm rece])ti()U, Avithdrew. Soon after this 
Williams was apj)ointed a coinmis.sioner in the 
cx])edition to (’aiiada, under the c,ommand of 
Col. Stoddard, undertaken to redeem the prisoners 
yet remaining tlu're. The attempt Avas success¬ 
ful in ROA'cral instances, but not in obtaining the 
daughter of Mr. Williams. The remainder of bis 
life was pa'^sed in (tom])arative traruinillity, and 
lie died at Deerficdd, dune 12, 1729, leaving eight 
children. 

The Redeemed Caj)ti>e has been fre(]iiently 
reprinted. The last edition (publi^^bed by Hop- 
kiii.s, Bridgman & Co., NortJiam[)t()n, Mass.) is 
excellently edited with a life of the Avriter, to 
Avhich we have been mainly indebted in the 
])resent sketch, and an act^ount of his descendants 
i)y one of their number, Dr. Stejibeii W. ^VilIiams. 
\\ c pre.seut a ])assage from the- record of tlie 
perilous and iiainiiil journey. 

Wo trnvollod not far tbo first dny; God made the 
heutheii so to pity our <-hildreM, tJiat though they 
had several wounded porsini^ of theii* own to carry 
upon their shoulders, for thirty miles, boforc, they 
came to the river, yet they carried our children, 
i/ienjmble of Inn oiling, in their arms, an<l up<»n their 
shoulders. When we ennio to our lodging ]>laee, 
the first, nigld., tliey dug awny the snow, and made 
some wigwams, ent <lown some Bmall branclu's of 
the Rpruee-tree to lie doAvn on, and gave the prison¬ 
ers somewliat to eat; but we liad l)ut little aj)petite. 
1 was j>iiiione(l and bound down that night, and so 
T was every night whilst T was witli the army. 
Some of the enemy who brought drink with them 
from the town fi 11 to drinking, and in their drunken 
fit they killed my negro man, the only dead person 
I 1 either saw at the town, or in the wav. 

I In the night an Englishinan made Ids eacape; in 
I the morning (March 1), T was called for, and ordered 
j by the general to tell the English, that if any more 
! made their escape, they would burn the r<*st of the 
I ]»ri.sonerH. ITe that took me was unwilling to let 
I me speak with any of the prisoners, as we iiuirehed ; 

I but on the morning of the second day, he being ap- 
I pointed to guard the rear, 1 was put into the hands 
of my other niast<‘r, who permitted me to speak to 
my wife, when I overtook her, and to walk with her 


♦ The Redeemed Captive returning to Zlou : or a fnith^’nl 
history of romarkiible occurrences In thecjintivity mid deliver¬ 
ance of Mr. John AVIlliains, Minister of the Gospel In Deerfield, 
who in the desolation which bofol that plantnt ion by an iticur- 
slon of the French and Indians, was oy them carried away, 
with his family and his neighbourhood, Into Canada. Drawn 
up by himself. 
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to help her in her journey. On the way, we die- 
coureed of tlie liappinesB of those who had a right to 
ail house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens; and God for a father and friend; as also, 
that it was our reasonable duty quietly to submit to 
the will of God, and to say, “ The will of the Lord 
be done.” My wife told me her strength of body 
began to fail, and that 1 must expect to part with 
her; saying, she hoped God would preserve my 
life, and the life of some, if nut of all our children 
with us; and coiiimeiidod to me, under God, the 
care of them. She never spake any discontented 
word as to what had befallen us, but witli suitable 
expressions justified Goil in what had happened. 
We soon made a halt, in whieh time iny chief sur¬ 
viving master came up, upon which 1 was ]>ut upon 
marching with the foremost, and so made my last 
farewell of my dear wife, tlie desire of my eyes, and 
companion in many mercies and afHielio is. Upon 
our separation from each other, we asked for each 
other grace sufficient for what God should call ua 
to. After our being jiarted from one another, she 
B])ent tlie few remaining minutes of her stay in 
reading the Holy Scriptures; whieh she was wont 
personally every day to deliglit her soul in reading, 
praying, meditating on, by hei'self, in her closet, 
over and above what she hear<] out of them in our 
family worahip. I was made to wa<le over a small 
river, and ho were all the English, tlie water above 
knee deej), the stream very swift; and after that to 
travel uj) a small mountain; iny strength was 
almost Hpent, before 1 eamc to tlie top of it. No 
sooner hud 1 overcome the difficulty of that ascent, 
but 1 was permitted to sit down, and be unburdened 
of my jiack. I sat pitying those who were beiiiiul, 
und entreab'd my master to let me go down and 
lielp my wife ; but he refused,and would not let me 
stir from him. I asked each of the prisoners (as 
tliey jMissed by lue) after her, and heard that, 
passing through the above-said river, she fell down, 
and was plunged over head and ears in the water; 
after which she travelled not far, for at the foot of 
that mountain, the cruel and blood-thirsty savage 
wlio took her slew her witli Ills hateliet at one 
stroke, tlie tidings of whieh were very awful. And 
yet such was the hard-hearted ness of the adversary, 
that my tears were reckoned to me as a reproach. 
My loss and the loss of my children was great; our 
hearts were so tilled with sorrow, that nothing but 
^be comfortable lio]>es of her being taken away, in 
mercy to herself, from the evils we were to see. feel, 
and suffer under, (and joined to the assembly of the 
spirits of just men made perfee.t, to rest in peace, 
and joy unspeakable and full of glory, and the good 
pleasure of (xod thus to exercise iis,^ could have kept 
Us from sinking under, at that time. That Scrip¬ 
ture, Job i. 21, “ Naked came 1 out of iiiy mother’s 
womb, and naked shall T return thither : the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken awuy^; blessed bo the 
name of the Lord,”—was hroiiglit to my mind, and 
from it, that an afflicting God was to be glorified; 
with some other places of Scripture, to persuade to 
a patient bearing my afflictions. 

We were again called ujion to march, with a far 
heavier burden on my spirits than on my battk. I 
begged of God to overrule, in his providence, that 
the corpse of one so dear to me, and of one who.se 
spirit he had taken to dwell with him in glory, 
might meet with a Christian burial, and not be left 
for meat to the fowls of the air and beasts of the 
earth, a mercy that God graciously vouchsafed to 
grant. For God put it into the hearts of my neigh- 
hoi’s, to come out as far as she lay, to take up her 
corpse, carry it to the town, and decently to bury it 
Boon after. In our march they killed a sucking in- 


. fant of one of my neighbors; and before night a girl 
I of about eleven years of age. I was made to mourn, 

! at the consideration of my tiock being, so far, a flock 
I of slaughter, many being slain in the town, and so 
j many murdered in so few miles from the town ; 

I and from fears what we must yet expect, from such 
■ who delightfully imbrued their hands in the blood 
! of so many of His peojile. When we came to our 
I lodging place, an Indian captain from the eastward 
I spake to my master about killing me, and taking off 
i my scalp. 1 lifted up ray heart to God, to implore 
I his grace and mercy m such a time of need; and 
' afterwards 1 told my master, if he intended to kill 
I me, I desired he would let me know of it; assuring 
! him that my death, after a promise of quarter, would 
' bring the guilt of blood upon him. He told me he 
I would not kill me. W e laid down and slept, for 
, God sustained and kept us. 

Mr. S. G. Drake, of Boston, ha.s preserved in 
his Indian Captinities^ and Hooh of the IndiaiiB^ 
a number of original narratives, of a charaoter 
similar to that of Williams, forming a collection 
of niucli historiciil value. These will always 
retain tlieir place in ]H)piilar interest, but from 
their no(iessai‘y resombhiiuro of subject and treat¬ 
ment to the “ Redeemed Captive,” do not call 
for separate notice. 

JOHN LEDEBEE. 

John Ledeber, the first explorer of the AUe- 
ganies, jircpared an account of his Three 
mmral Marches from Virginia to the went of 
Carolina and other parte of the continent^ begun 
in Maro\ lf>09, and ended in September^ 1670;*** 
in Latin, whi(*ii was translated by Sir William 
Talbot, and jiuldi.hed in 1072. The address to 
the reader, by Talbot, informs us, 

That a stranger should presume (though with Sir 
William Berkly’s eoinmission) to go into those parts 
of the American continent where Knglishmcu never 
had been, and whither some refused to accompany 
him, was, iu Virginia, looked on as so great an inso¬ 
lence, that our traveller, at his return, instead of 
I welcome and applause, met nothing but affronts and 
I rcproiiclies; for, indeed, it was tlieir part that for- 
1 Book Iiim in the expedition, to procure him discredit 
i that was a witness to theirs. Tiierefore no industry 
' was wanting to prepare men with a prejudice 
against him, und this their malice improved to such 
a general animosity, that he was not safe in Vir¬ 
ginia from the outrage of the people, drawn into a 
persuasion, that tlie public levy of that year went 
all to the expense of his vagaries. Forced by this 
storm into Maryland, he became known to me, 
though then ill affected to the man, by the stories 
, that went about of him. Nevertheless, finding him, 

I contrary to my expectation, a modest, ingenious per¬ 
son, ana a pretty scholar, 1 though^ common jus¬ 
tice to give him au occasion of vindicating himself 
from what I had heard of him; which truly he did, 
with BO convincing reason and circumstance as quite 
abidished those former impressions iu me, and made 
me dedre this account of his IVavels. 

Lodcror doo^ not appoiir in either of his ox- 
jieilitioiH to have ])eiietratod further thau, in his 

• Tlie Discoveries of John Lederer, In three sevenil marohes 
from Virginia, t.<> tho went of Carolina, und other parte of the 
continent; bet;un In March 1669, and ended In September 1®T0. 
Tojtethor with A ffoneral Map of the whole Territory which ha 
traversed. Collected and Translated out of bating from hts 
Discourse and WrltiiiKS, by Sir William Talbot, Baronet. 
London: printed by J. C., for Samuel Heyrlok, 1672. 
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own words, ‘‘to the top of the Apalatcean motin- 
tains.'* His tract oontams but twenty-seven 
quarto pages, a portion of which is filled with 
aooounta of the Indians. His ^^Conjectures of 
the Land beyond tlio Apalata3an Mountains " are 
curious: 

They ore certainly in a great error, who imagine 
that the coutiuent of North America is but eigiit or 
ten days’ journey over from tlie Atlantic to the In¬ 
dian ocean: which all reasonable men must acknow¬ 
ledge, if they consider that Sir Francis Drake kept 
a west-north-west course from Cape Mendocino to 
California. Nevertheless, by what 1 gathered from 
the stranger Indians at Akenatzy, ol their voyage 
by sea to the very mountains trom a far distant 
north-west country, I am brought over to tlieir 
opinion who tlunk that the Indian ocean does 
stretch an arm or bay from California into the con¬ 
tinent, as fai’ as the Apalat>oean niouiitnins, answer- 
able to the gulfs of Florida and Mexico on this side. 
Yeti am far from believing with some, that such 
great and navigable rivers are to be found on the 
other aide of the Apalat«eaus falling into the Indian 
ocean, as those A^liich run from them to the east¬ 
ward. My fii*st reason is derived from tlie know¬ 
ledge and experience we already have of South 
America, whose Andes send the greatest rivers in 
the world (os the Amazon and the 11,in de la Tlnfa, 
Ac.) into the Allan tick, but none at all into the 
Pacifiquo 8ca. Another argument is, that all our 
waterfowl, which delight in lakes and rivers, as 
swans, geese, dueks, Ac., come over the mountains 
from the lake of Canada, when it is frozen over 
every winter, to our fresh rivers: which they would 
never do, could they fiud any on the other side of 
the A{)aiulodans.* 

FRANCIS KNAPP. 

Franoib Knapp, tlio son of (loorge Kuapp, of 
Chilton, in Berkshire, was born in the year 1072, 
and matriculated at 6t. John’s college, Oxford.! 
His father, a c,aptnin in the Brilisli navy, com¬ 
manded a ninety-guu ship on the American coast 
in the early ])art of tlie last century. The son 
came to America to take jxissession of some lands 
aoquireil by his graiulfathor at Watertown, mar 
Boston, where he passed the remainder of Jiis 
life, engageil in the quiet pursuits of a scliular. 
Ho was a composer of music, and tlie author of 
a poetical Epiatle Mr. A?., rojirintcd in J. 
Nichols’s “ Select Collection of Poems, 1780,” and 
of a poetical address to Mr. on hln Wind¬ 
sor Forest.^ dated June 7, 1715, wliicli ap]>cars 
among the commendatory poems prefixed to tlio 
first and subsequent editions of that poet’s works. 
It is olaimefl by Samuel L, Knapp, in his Ameri¬ 
can Biography, as an American jiroduction, but 
in a note by William Bosooe to his edition of 
Pope, is said to Lave been written in Killala, 
Mayo county, Ireland. 

The Epistle in NicbiJs is a well-penned satire 
on tlie author tribe, with an ungenerous fiing at 

* “ A Mapp of Virginia discovered to ye TTllK” IHSl, malces 
the distance less than three hundred mile- from the southern- 
most cape of Delaware to '‘the Bea of CMiiiia, and the Indies." 
TTie author of “A Perfect Descripliun of Vliglnln,” sent from 
Virginia at the request of a gentleman of worthy note, who 
dealied to know the true state of Virginia as it now staiida, re¬ 
printed in Vol. lx. of the Second Series Mass. Hist. Soc. Cull., 
nae a similar opinion with Lederer as to rivers running west 
trom the Alleganlea Account by John Penington, of Pltm- 
taaenet's New Albion. Penn. Hist Memoirs, Vol. iv. pt. 1. 

t Wood’s Ath. Ozon., £A Bliss. 


Wesley, and a humorous preference of Rymcr 
over l)ryden, while the author deprecates an 
act of parliament which should restrain the race 
of poetasters. 

I grant you, such a course a» tliin might do 
To mnkc them humbly treat of v hat they know, 
Not venturing further than tlieir brains will go. 

But what should 1 do then, for over spoil’d 
Of this diversion which frail authors yield ? 

1 should no more on Dunton’s counter meet, 

Bards that are deeply skill’d in rhyme and feet; 

For 1 am charm'd with easy nonsense more. 

Than all the wit tliat men of sense adore. 

With fear 1 view great. Dryden’s hallow’d page, 
With fear I vioAv it, and 1 read with rage. 

I’m all with fear, with grief, and love possest, 

Tears in my eyes, and aiiguisli in my bre^t, 

While 1 with mourning Anthony repine : 

And all the hero’s misei'ies are mine. 

If 1 read Edgar, tlien my soul’s at ])caee, 

Lull’d in a lazy state of thonghtle.SB case. 

No passion’s ruffled by the peaceful lay, 

No stream, no depth, to hurry me away ; 

Rymor in both professions haimless proves, 

Nor wounds when critic, nor w hen poet moves. 

The lines prefixed to Pope tinnouuce a man of 
wit and taste, by w Jiose presence Watertown 
should have been the gainer. 

Hail, snered Bard! a Muse unknown before 
Salutes thee from the bleak Atlantic shore. 

To our dark w'orld thy shining page is shown, 
j And Windsor’s gay retreat becomes our own. 

The Eastern ponij) hud Just bespoke our earc. 

And India jtouroil her gaudy treasures here: 

A various s]M)il adorned our naked land, 

The pride of I’ersia glittered on our strand, 

I And ('hina’s Karih wuis east on conunon sand: 
Tosseil up and down the glosey fragments lay, 

And dressed the rooky shelves, and paved the ])aintcd 

b»y- 

Tliy treasures next arrived : and now w^e boast 
I A nobler cargo on our barren coast: 

I From tliy luxuna it Feu-e.^t we receive 
1 More lasting glories than the I '.ast can gi\e. 
i Where’er we dij> in thy delightful page. 

! AVhat pompous soenes our busy thoughts engage ! 

, The poinjsnis scenes in all tlieir pride ajijiear, 

Fresh in the ]>agp, as in the grove they were. 

! Nor half so ti’ue the fair Loilona show’^s 
The sylvan state that on her border grows, 

While blic the wandering shephenl entertains 
With a new Windsor in her watery plains; 

Thy juster lays the lucid wave surpass. 

The iiAung secrie is in the Muse’s ghiss. 

Nor sweeter notes the echoing forests eliecr. 

When Philomela sits and wnrldes there. 

Than when you sing the greens and opening glades. 
And give us Harmony ns w'ell as Shades: 

A Titian*s hand might draw the grove, but you 
Can ]»nint tlio grove, and add the music too. 

In the Mew England Weekly Journal for June 
28, 1731, ^^Q have mot w^ith a ])(>oin, liitherto 
unnoticed, deBCriptive of Watertown, w^orthy of 
Knapp’s jien—of wdiich the reader may judge by 
a few passages, marking an early and true eriiploy- 
ment of American incidents:— 

A NEW XNOLANn roNJ). 

Of ancient streams presume no more to tell, 

Tlie fam’d Costalian or Pierian well. 

Fresh-jiorid superior, must those rolls confess. 

As much as Cambridge yields to Rome or Greece; 
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More limpid water can no fountain show, 

A fairer bottom or a smoother brow; 

A painted world its peaceful ^leam contains 
The heavenly arch, the bord’ring groves and plains: 
Here in moct silver Cynthia seeins to roll, 

And trusty ^winters watch the frozen pole. 

Here sages might observe the wuud’ring stars, 

And rudest swains commence astrologera: 

Along the brim the lovely plover stalks 
And to his visionary fellow talks: 

Amid the wave the vagrant blackbird sees, 

And tries to perch upon the imag'd trees; 

On dying clouds the simple bullocks gaze 
Or vainly reach to crop the shad’wy grass; 

From nei’bring hills the stately liorse espies 
Himself a feeding and himself envies. 

Hither pursu’d by op’ning hounds the hare 
Blesses hiiJHclf to sec a forest near, 

The waving shrubs he takes for real wood, 

And boldly plunges in the yielding flood. 

On this side willows hem the basin roufid, 

There gmeeful trees the jiromontory crown, 

Whose mingled tufts aiid outspread arms compose 
A shade delightful to the laurell’il brows; 

Here mossy couches tempt to pleasing dreams 
The lovc-sick soul, and ease the weary limbs:— 

No noxious snake disperses poison here, 

Nor screams of night bird rend the twilight air. 
Excepting him who when the groves are still. 

Hums am'rous tunes and whispers whip-])oor-will. 
To hear wliose carol clve-* in circles trij), 

And lovers’ hoart.s within their bosoms leap, 

Whose savage notCvS the troubled mind amuse, 
Banish despair, and hold the falling dews. 

No ghastly horroi*s conjure tho’ts of woe, 

Or dismal prospects to tlie fancy show. 

JBIRIIS ANP FlSUES. 

Hither ye bards for inspiration come, 

Lot every other fount but this be dumb. 

Which way soe’er your airy genius leads, 

Keceive your model from these vocal shades. 

Wou’d you in homely pastoi'al excel. 

Take pattern from the merry piping quail; 

Observe the blue-bird for a roundelay. 

The chattering pye or ever babbling Jay. 

The plaintive dove the soft love vei’se con teach. 
And mimic thrusli to imitators preacL 
ikt Pindar’s strain the lark salutes the dawn. 

The lyric robin chirps the evening on. 

For poignant satire mind the mavis well, 

And hear the sparrow for a ma<lrigal. 

For ev’ry sense a pattern here you have, 

From strains heroic down to humble stave. 

Not Phoebus’ self, altho’ the God of verse, 

Gould hit such fine and entertaining airs; 

Nor the fair maiils who round the fountain sate. 
Such artle.s8 lioav’iily music modulate. 

Each thicket seems a Paradise renew’d. 

'The soft vibrations fire the moving blood. 

Each sense its part of sweet delusion shares, 

The scenes bewitch the eye, the song the oars. 
Pregnant with scent each wind regales the smell, 
Like cooling sheets th’ enwrapping breezes feej. 
During the dark, if poets’ eyes we trust, 

These lawns arc haunted by some swarthy ghoak 
Some Indian prince who, fond of former loys. 

With bow and quiver thro’ the shadow pues; 

He can’t in death his native grove forget, 

But leaves Klyzium for his anci6ut seat, 

0 happy ]>ond, hadst tliou in Grecia flow’d, 

The bounteous blessing of some watry God, 

Or had some Ovid sung this liquid rise, 

Distill’d, perhaps, from slighted Virgil’s eyes. 

Well is tliy worth in Indian story known. 


Thy living lymph and fertile borders shown. 

Thy various flocks the cover’d shore can shun. 
Drove by the fowler and the fatal gun. 

Thy shining roach and yellow bristly breme, 

The pick’rel, rav’uous monarch of the stream, 

The perch, whose back a ring of colours shows, 

The horny pout, who courts the slimy ooze, 

The eel Berpentine, some of dubious race, 

The tortoise with his golden spotted ease; 

Tliy hairy musk rat, whose perfume defies 
The balmy odour of Arabian skies; 

The throng of Harvard know thy pleasures well, 
Joys too extravagant, perhaps, to tell; 

Hither ofttimes the learned tribe re}>uir, 

When Sol returning warms the glowing year. 

BENJAMIN COLMAN. 

Benjamin Colman was boni in Boston, Oct. 19, 
]h73. He entered “young and small” into the 
school of Ezekiel Cheever, by wlioiii he was ))re- 
])ared for Harvard college, wliere he was graduated 
in 1692. He began to preach in the following year 
at Medford, neiir Boston, and in 1695, embarked 
for England. The mother country was then at 
I war with France, and the ship was attacked by a 
I French privateer. Mr. Colman took a gallant part 
! in her defence, and “ was exposed all the while on 
I the quarter-deck, where four out of seven were 
wounded, and one mortally. He was much praised 
for his courage when the fight was over; but 
! though ho cliargod and dischai*ged like the rest, 
yet ho declared he was sensilde of no courage, but 
of a great deal of fear, and when they had received 
two or throe broadsides, ho wondered when his 
j courage would come, as ho had heard others talk. 

In short, he fought like a philosopher and a Ohris- 
1 tian.”* The vessel was captured, and all on board 
! taken to France, where Mr. Colman was for some 
I time imprisoned, until an exchange of prisoners 
I between the two belligerents enabled him to visit 
England, where he preached several times with 
great success, and gained the friendsliip of Bates, 
Calamy, Howe, and other leading dissenting minis¬ 
ters. He was urged to remain in London, but in 
1699 receiving a call from a number of leading 
I citizens of Boston, who had built tlie Brattle street 
church, to become their first minister, be accepted 
it, and consequently returned to Boston, where be 
arrived “after a long eight weeks’ sick passage,” 
on the first of November. The congregation was 
I formed in opposition to the Cambridge platfonn, 
i and the remaining churches of Boston refused, 

I for some years, to hold communion with its minis- 
! tor.t He continued bis connexion with the con¬ 
gregation until his death in 1747, preaching to 
. them on the last Sunday of his life. lie was held 
in great esteem as a puliiit orator, received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Glasgow in 
1731, and a large number of his sennons were 
I published. In 1724 he was elected president of 
; Harvard college, but declined the office. He was, 

1 however, a good friend to the institution, and 
also to Yale, procuring for both many donations 
from his English as well as American friends. 
He was thrice married and left a numerous family. 

I The Kev. Ebenozer Tiirell, wlio married his daugh¬ 
ter in 1749, publisliod a life of her father, from 

* Life by the Bev. Ebenezor Turell, p. 0, 
t Eliot's Blog. Biot. 
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which the materials of this sketch have been de¬ 
rived. It forms a quarto volume of over two 
hundred pages, and deserves high commendation 
among American biograpliies. Dr. Oolraan wrote 
a sliort poem, Elijah 'h ^amlation^ on the death j 
of the Rev. Samuel Willard, 1707, and a few oc- | 
oasional verses and i)oetical epistles are preserved 
in his life. He also wrote a tract in favor of in¬ 
oculation for the small-poz, in 1721. 

XLUAn'B ABCEKBIOM. 

"Twas at high noon, the day serene and fair. 
Mountains of lum’uous clouds rolled in the air. 

When on a sudden, from the radhint skies, 

Superior light flashed in Elisha’s eyes; 

The heavens were cleft, and from th’ imperial throne 
A stream of glory, dazzling splendor shone: 

Beams of ten thousand suns shot round about, 

The sun and every blazoned cloud went out: 

Bright hosts of angels lined the heavenly way. 

To guard the saint up to eternal day. 

Then down the steep descent, a chariot bright, 

And steeds of fire, swift as the beams of light. 

Winged seraphs ready stood, bowed low to greet 
The favorite saint, and hand him to his seat 
Entlironod he sat, transformed with joys liis mien, 
Calm his gay soul, and like his face serene. 

His eye and burning w'ishes to his God, 

Forward he bowed, and on the trium])h rode. 

Saluted, as he passed the heavenly cloud. 

With shouts of joy, and hallelujahs loud. 

Ten thousand thousand angel-trumpets sound, 

And the vast realms of heaven all echoed round. 

TO XTBAKIA ON TUB DEATH OF inCU nilKT AND ONLY OinLD. I 

Why mourns my beniiteous fiiend bereft ? 

Her Saviour and her heaven are left: 

Her lovely babe is there at rest, 

In Jesus’ arms embraced and blest. 

Would you, Urania, wish it down 
From yon bright Throne and shining Crown ? 

To your cold arms and empty breast, 

Could Heaven indulge you the request; 

Your bosom’s neither warm nor fair. 

Compared with Abraham’s: leave it there. 

lie the famed father of the just. 

Beheld himself but earth and dust. 

Before the will of God most high. 

And bid his darling Isaac die. 

When Heaven required in sacrifice 
The dear desire of his eyes; 

And more to prove his love commands 
The offering from the Father’s hands; 

See how th’ illustrious parent yields. 

And seeks Moriah’s mournful fields. 

He bound his lovely only child 
For death ; his soul serene and mild, 

He reached his hand, and gras])ed the knife. 

To give up the devoted life. 

Leas Heaven demands of thee, my friend; 

And less thy faith shall recommend. 

All it requires is to resign. 

To Heaven’s own act and make it tliine. 

By silence under discipline. 

The least we to our Maker owe I 
The least, Urania, you did vow 1 
The least that was your Saviour’s claim, 

When o’er your babe his glorious Name 
Was called in awful Baptism! Then 
You gave it back to Heaven again. 

You freely owned that happy hour. 

Heaven’s right, propriety, ana power, 

The loan at pleasure to resume. 

And call the pretty stranger home, 

A witness likewise at its birth 


I stood, that hour of joy and mirth: 

1 saw your thankful praises rise, 

And flow from pleased, uplifted eyes 
With raised devotion, one accord, 

We gave the infant to its Lord. 

And think, Urania, ere that day. 

While the fair fruit in secret la}’. 

Unseen, yet loved within the womb 
(Wliich also might have been its tomb). 

How oft, before it bleat your sight, 

Ill secret prayers, with great delight, 

You did recognize IJeuvcn’s right. 

Now stand by tliesc blest acta, my friend; 
Stand firmly by thorn to the end. 

Now you arc tried, repeat the act; 

Too just, too glorious to ret met. 

Think, dear Urania, how for thee, 

God gave his only Son to be 
An otForing on the cursed tree. 

Think, bt)W the Son of God on earth 
(The B[)otlc8a Virgin’s blessed birth). 

Our lovely babes took uj) and blest. 

And them high heirs of Heaven confest! 

Think, how the blest of Woman stood. 

While imfiions hands, to the cursed wood. 

Nailed down her only Son and God 1 

Learn hence, Urania, to be dnmbl 
Learn thou the praise that may become 
Thy' lighter grief, vhich Heaven does please 
To take such wondrous ways to ease. 

Adore the Go«l who from thee takes 
No more than what lie gives and makes; 

And means in tend(‘rest love the rode 
To serve to thy^' eternal gt»od. 

WILLIAM BYKD. 

In 1841, EdintiiHl Kuftin, of Virginia, ])repiiro(l 
for tlio press and published a volume entitled 
The WeMox^er It was the ])ro(luc- 

tion of* a gentleman onoo iniieh celebrattMl in 
the 01(1 Dominion, wliosi* story cannot be bettor 
told for our purpose than in the distinguished 
recital of the inscription ui>on the monument 
which covers his remains in tlio garden of bis 
once splendid Estate of Westover, on the north 
bank of James River. “Here lietli the Honor¬ 
able William Byrd, Es(]., being born to one of the 
amjdest fortunes in this eountry, he was sent early 
to England for his oduealion; where, under the 
care and direction of bir Robert Southwell, and 
ever favoured with his particular in.structions, he 
made a ha,i)py proficiency in ])olitc and various 
learning. By the means of the same noble friend, 
he w as introduced to the acquaintance of many 
of tlie first persons of that age for knowledge, 
wit, virtue, birth, or high station, and pailicularly 
contracted a most intimate and liosom friendship 
with the learned and illrstrioiis Charles Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. He was called to the bar in the 
Middle Tcm})lo, studied for some time in the Low 
Countries, visited the court of France, and W'as 
chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. Thus emi¬ 
nently fitted for the service and ornament of his 
country, he was made roc^oivor general of his ma¬ 
jesty’s revenues here, was thrice appointed public 
agent to the court and ministry of England, and 


♦ Tho Westover Manuscrlptd: containing the Htetoiy of the 
LivIdiiiaLine betwixt Virginia and North (Carolina; atfonrney 
to the Ijind of Kdon, A.o. 1788; and a Progress to tho Mines. 
Written from 1728 to 1786, and now first piibllsbed. By Wil¬ 
liam Byrd, of Westover. Potersbnrg: Printed by Edmnnfi 
and Julian 0. Bnfiin. 1841. Large 8vo. pp. 148. 
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being tbirty-seven years a member, at last became 
president of tbe council of tliis colony. To all 
this were added a great elegancy of taste and life, 
the well-bred genSeman and polite companion, 
the splendid economist and prudent father of a 
family, with tbe constant enemy of all exorbitant 
pi)wer, and hearty friend to tbe liberties of bis 
country. Nat. Mar. 28, 1074. Murt. Aug. 20, 
1744. An. ajtat. 70.” 

Tbe gentleman thus described, a man of plea¬ 
sure and literature, at the age of fifty-four, set out 
with a select party, composed of two fellow Vir- 
mnian commissioners, Richard Fitz-Wiliiam and 
William Dandridge; two surveyors, William 
Mayo, and the mathematical professor of William 
and Mary, Alexander Irvin ; with the Reverend 
Peter Fountain* jis chaplain, and a party of seven¬ 
teen woodmen and hunters, for the j)iirpose of 
meeting a similar body of com mis doners of North 
Carolina to draw the Umndary line between tbe 
two stiites. Tliere were two expeditions for this 
juirpose, one in the spring, the other in the fall 
of the year 1728. C\)l. llyrd conducted the Vir¬ 
ginia i>arty gallantly and safely through its perils 
on wlnit was then a tour of discovery, and on bis 
return to his seat at Wostover caused bis notes 
of the Journey to he fairly oojned, and revised 
them with his own hand. As now printed they 
form one of the most characteristic and entertain¬ 
ing i)roductions of the kind ever written. They 
liave that sharp outline in description and fresh¬ 
ness of feeling in sentiment wliich marks the he^t 
Virginia tracts of Captain John Smith and his 
fellows a century earlier; with a humor of a more 
nu^dern date derived from a good natural vein 
and the stores of experience of a man ac(jnainLed 
with l)ooks, and of society in intimacy with what 
was best in tlie old world and the n<*w; and more- 
ovt‘,r of that ])rivileged license of fortune which 
lermits a man to please others by first pleasing 
ilm^elf. Col. Ryrd is a little free in his language 
at times, hut that belongs to the race t)f hearty 
livers of his century. There are touches in the 
floiirnal worthy of Kidding; indeed it is quite in 
the vein of his cx(|iiisite Journey from London to 
liishon. 

The business of the expedition is narrated in 
a clear, straightfoi-wanl manner. It hml its dilli- 
eulties in en<*.ounters with morasses, i)ocosons, and 
slashes, beginning with tbe Dismal Swamp; and 
there was occasionally a rainy day and sometimes 
a prosj)ect of sliort commons. Rut it was free from 
any serious disasters, and, at the worst, seems 
never to have oveqKJWered the good humor of its 
leader; showing that however daintily he may 
have been brought up, there is nothing like the 
8})irit of a gentleman and a scholar in encoimter- 
ing hardships. A good ])ortion of this pleasant 
narrative is taken up ^v^th ace<>unts of the scenery, 
the Indians, and tlio large stock of game and 
“ varmint” whicdi gave employment to the hunters 
of ihe party, and doubtless fumislied the staple 
of the highly-flavored stories of tbe ‘‘Manuscripts” 


• The son of the Rev. James Fontaine, a Hneuenot refngee, 
on the Kovooutlou of the Edict of Nlinte^ who bottled In Ire- 
and prepared an Antoblo^jraphy for “the use of all his 
i** printed with valuable Illustrative matter In 
we ** Memoirs of o Huftuonot Family,” In a second edition, 
blow Ywk, 18fi8, by Ann Maury, one of his numerous desoon* 
dants. The volume includes a sonnoii and sevorol letters by 
the clergyman of Westover. 


over the camp kettle at night. In the early parts 
no little wit is expended upon tbe traditional 
traits of character of tbe North Carolinians, who 
fare no hotter in Byrd’s hands than the Yankees 
or tlie Dutchmen in the annals of Diedricli 
Knickerbocker. Tlie inhaiutants of the vicinity 
; of Ooratuek inlet seem to have furnished some 
1 extraordinary sjiecimens of humanity in those 
' <lays—one in particular of a marooner whose sole 
dress wiis his board, and whose subsistence was 
“ chiefly upon oystei*s, which his handmaid made 
I a shift to gather from the a<ljaceiit rocks.” To 
, which he adds, “thus did tliere wretches live in 
a state of nature, and were mere Adamites, inno¬ 
cence only excepted.” The disputed ground of 
tlie boundary was then a refuge for runaway 
debtors, of whom wo are told : “ Nor were these 
, worthy borJerers content to shelter runaway 
slave-H, but debtors anil criminals have often met 
with the like indulgence. But if the gfiveniment 
of North Carolina has encouraged this uiineigh- 
hourly policy in order to increase their people, it 
is no more than wliat ancient Rome did before 
them, which avhs made a city of refuge for all 
debtors and fugitive'*, and from that wretched 
beginning grew up in time to bo mistress of a 
great j>art of the world. And, considering how 
fortnne delights in bringing great things out of 
small, who knows hut Carolina may, one time or 
other, come to bo tlie seat of some other great 
empire 

As for religion, these careless settlers seem to 
be (piite without it, as recorded by Col. Byrd, 
on occasion of a Sunday service when part of his 
coiiijianv were in the perils of the Dismal Swamp: 

, “In these sad circumstaTu-es, the kindest thing 
I w’e could do for our suffering friends was to give 
them a y)ln(5e in the IJtany. Our chajilain, for 
hi^ jiart, did his office, and rubbed us up with a 
seasonable sermon. This was (juite a now thing 
to onr brethren of North Carolina, who live in a 
climate where no clergyman can breathe, any 
: more than spiders in Ireland.” Arriving at 
Edenton we are told: “ I believe this is the only 
; nietro])olis in the Christian or Mahometan world, 
whore there is neither church, chapel, mosque, 
' synagogue, or any other place of puldic worship 
, whatsoever. What little devotion there may 
happen to be is much more jirivato than their 
vices. The jioojile stem easy without a minister, 
as long lus they are exemptoil from paying him. 
Sometimes the Society for propagating the Gos¬ 
pel has had the charity to send over missionaries 
; to this country; but unfortunately the priest has 
been too lewd for the peojJe, or, which oftener 
I happens, they are too lewd for the jiriest. For 
I those reasons these reverend gentlemen have al- 
I ways left their flocks as arrant heathen as they 
! found them. Thus much however may be said for 
1 the inhabitants of Edenton, that not a soul has 
I the least taint of hypocrisy, or superstition, acting 
very frankly and above-board in all their excess¬ 
es.” There is also a hint for the Virginian clergy, 
which his friend Fountain could liavo stood in no 
- need of: “We christened two of our landlord’s 
' children, which might have remained infidels all 
I their lives, had not we carried Christianity homo 
i to liis own door. The truth of it is, our neigh- 
j hours of North Oarolina arc not so zealous as to 
i go much out of their way to procure this benefit 
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for their children: otherwise, being so near Vir¬ 
ginia, they might, without exceeding niiicli 
trouble, make a journey to the next clergyman, 
upon so good an errand. And indeed should the 
neighbouring ministers, once in two or three 
years, vouchsal'o to take a turn among these gen- 
tilas, to baptize them and their children, it would 
look a little aiK)stolical, and they might hope to 
be requited for it hereniter, if that be not thought 
too long to tarry for their reward.” The terms 
of expression in these sentences show the ready 
wit, and there is here and there a moderate 
allowance for poetry in sight of the natural 
beauties of the country; when he speaks apolo¬ 
getically for marrying the vines to the trees, and 
pitches the tent “on the western banks of the 
^yo for the pleasure of being lulled to sleep by 
tlie cascade,”—when a churl would have taken 
tlie other side. But he does not affect that kind 
of writing, though the material for it is there. 
He is more inclined to such illustrations as this: 
“ In this tine land, however, we met with no 
water, till at the end of three miles wg Inckily 
came upon a crystal stream, which, like some 
lovers of conversation, discovered every thing 
committed t-o its faithless bosom.” His naming 
of places is by their fanciful characteristics, as 
a “noisy impetuous stream” he calls Matri¬ 
mony Creek; one hill a Pimple and a larger 
elevation a Wart. He is a vivid doscriber of a 
wild beast or an Indian. His description of tlie 
savage scalping makes the flesh cree[):—“ Those 
that are killed of the enemy, or disabled, they 
scalp, tliat is, they cut the skin all around the 
head just below the hair, and then clapping their 
feet to the i)Oor mortal’s shoulders, ])ull tlie seal]) 
off clean and carry it off in triumph.” Of the 
frequent Natural History stories we may take 
tiiat on Bruin, how he eats and is eaten. 

Our Indian killed n bear, two years old, that was 
feasting on these grapes. He woh vei’y fat, as they 
generally are in that Heaaon of the year. In the 
fall, the flesh of this animal has a high relish, differ¬ 
ent from that of other creatures, though iiieliiiiiig 
nearest to that of i)ork, or rather of wild boar. A 
true woodsman prefers this sort of meat to that of 
the fattest venison, not only for the haut gout, but 
also because the fat of it is well tasted, and never 
rises in the stomach. Another proof of the goodness 
of this meat is, that it is less aj)t to corrupt than any 
other with which we are acquainted. As agreeable 
as such rich diet was to the men, yet we who were 
not accustomed to it, tasted it at first with some 
sort of squeamishness, that animal being of the dog 
kind ; though a little use soon reconciled us to this 
American venison. And that its being of the dog 
kind might give us the leas disgust, wc had the ex¬ 
ample of that ancient and poliDe people, the Ohiiiese, 
who reckon dog’s flesh too good for any under tlie 
quality of a mandarin. This beast is in truth a 
very clean feeder, living, while the season lasts, 
upon acorns, chestnuts and chinquapins, wild honey 
and wild grapes. They are naturally not carnivo¬ 
rous, unless hunger constrain them to it, after the 
mast is all gone, and the product of the woods quite 
exhausted. Thejy are not provident enough to lay 
up any hoard, like the squirrels, nor can they, after 
aU, live very long upon licking their paws, as Bir 
John Mandevil and some other travellers tell us, 
but are forced in the winter months to quit the 
mountains, and visit the inhabitants. Their errand 
Is then to suiprise a poor hog at a pinch to keep 


them from starving. And to show that they are 
not flesh-eaters by trade, tliey devour their prey 
veiT awkwardly. They do not kill it right out, 
and feast upon its blood and entrails, hko other 
ravenous beasts, but having, after a fair pursuit, 
seized it with their paws, they begin first upon the 
rump, and so devour one collop after another, till 
they come to the vitals, the poor animal crying all 
the while, for several minutes t<.)gether. However, 
in BO doing. Bruin acts a little imprudently, because 
the dismal outcry of the hog alarms the neighlwur' 
hood, and it is odds but he pays the forfeit with his 
life, before he can secure his retreat But bears soon 
grow weary of this unnatural diet, and about Janu¬ 
ary, when there is nothing to be gotten in the 
woods, they retire into stune cave or liollow tree, 
where they sleep away two or three months very 
comfortably. But then tliej^ quit their htfles in 
March, when the fish begin to run up the rivers, on 
which they are forced to keep Lent, till some fruit 
or berry comes in season. But hem’s are fondest of 
chestnuts, which grow plentifully towards the 
mountains, upon very large trees, where tlie soil 
happens to he rich. We were curious to know how 
it happened that many of the outward hranehes of 
those trees came t(> oe broken off in that solitary 
place, and were informed that the bears are so dis¬ 
creet 08 not to trust their unwieldv bodies on the 
smaller limbs of the tree, that would not hear their 
weight; but after vetduriiig os far as is sate, wliich 
they can judge to an inch, tliey hife off the end of 
the hrandi, which falling down, they are content to 
finish their repast iijion the ground. In the same 
cautious manner they secure the acorns that grow 
on the weaker limbs of the oak. And it must be 
allowed that, in thes(‘ instances, a l>ear oarries 
instinct a great way, and acts more reasonably than 
many ol his betters, wlio indiscreetly venture ujhi i 
frail projects that will not bear them. 

The xiractical suggestioiiR for the investigation 
of .the country are acute ami valuable—nor 
should his simple expressions of tliankfuhiess to 
God be forgotten. 

On the twenty-second day of No vein her he 
closes the Diary with tliis satisfacjtory review of 
tlie affair:— 

Thus ended our second ex]ieditioii, in which we 
extended the line witliin the shadow of the (’liariky 
mountains, where we were obliged to set u[) our 
pillars, like Hercules, and return home. We had 
now, upon the whole, been out about sixteen weeks, 
including going and returning, and hud travelled at 
least six hundred miles, and no small part of that 
distance on foot Below, towards tlie seaside, our 
course lay through mai-shes, swamps, and great 
waters ; and above, over steep hills, craggy ro(*ks 
and thickets, hardly penetrable. Notwithstanding 
this variety of liardships, wc may say, without 
vanity, that we faithfully obeyed the king’s orders, 
and performed the business effectually, in which we 
had the honour to bo emjiloyed. Nor can wo by 
any moans reproach ourselves of liaviii^ put the 
crown to any exorbitant exjierise in tins difficult 
affair, the whole charge, from beginning to end, 
amounting to no more than one thousand pounds. 
But let no one concerned in this painful expedition 
complain of the scantiness of his pay, so long as his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to add to our 
reward the honour of his royal approbation, and to 
declare, notwithstanding the desertion of the Caro¬ 
lina commissioners, that tlie line by us run shall 
hereafter stand as the true boundary betwixt the 
govoriimeuts of Virginia and North Carolixia, 
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There are two other dcetches of Old Vir^^iiia 
travel in the volume of the Westover Manuscripts; 
-—one of a Progress to the Mines in the year 
1732, and another in the following year of A 
Jovmoy to the Lamd of Eden^ which possess the 
same pleasant characteristics of adventure, per¬ 
sonal humor, and local traits. 

JAMES LOQAN. 

James Looan, the l'oun<ler of the Logani^ 
LiWry of Philadelphia, was a man of note in 
his literary and scientific accomplishments and 
writings. He was born in Ireland in 1074; was 
a good scholar in tlio classics and mathematics in 
his youth, was for a while a teacher, then engaged 
in business, when he fell in with Penn, and came 
over with him to America as his secretary in 10119. 
He rose to the dignities of Chief Justice and 
President of the Council. lie continued the 
administration of Penn to the satisfaction of the 
colony. As a testimony of the respect m which 
he was held by the Indians, the chief, J^ogan, 
celebrated for his sjieecli presented in Jeflerson’s 
Notes on Virginia, was named after him. 



JonioH Logan. 

In 1735, he communicated to Peter OoUinson, 
of London, an account of his exiioriments on 
maize, with a view of investigating the sexual 
(latrine, which was printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions.* This was afterwards enlarged, 
and printed in a Latin essay at Leyden, in 1739, 
with the title Erperimenta et Meletemata de 
Plantarum Oerieratione^ and republished in Tjon- 
don, with an English translation, by Dr. Fothor- 
pll, in 1747. He also published at Amsterdam, 
in 174U, Epistola ad> Viruni Clarissimum Joan- 
nem Alhertum Fahricinm^ and at Leyden, in 
1741, Demonst/rationes de Eadiorum Lucis in 
Superficies sphericas ah Axe moidentium a pri- 
inario Foco Aherrationihus. 

He passed his old age in retirement, at his 
country sent named Stenton, near Germantown, 
penning the translation of Cicero’s De Seneotute^ 
to which he added extensive familiar notes. The 
first edition, a very neat specimen of printing,t 
was published by his friend Franklin in 1744, 
with this preface:— 


* Miller's Betrospeot, 1.184. 

+ M. T. Oioero's Cato Mslor, or his Discourse of Old Age: 
'With Explanatory Notes. Philadelphia: Printed and Sola by 
B. Franklin. 1744. 4to. pp. 160. 


THU PRXIfTEB TO THX BXABIt. 

This version of Cicero’s tract De Seneetute was 
made ten years since, by the honorable and learned 
Mr. Logan, of this city; undertaken partly for his 
own amusement (being then in his 60tn year, which 
is said to be nearly the age of the author 'when he 
wrote it), but principally for the entertainment of a 
neighbor, then in his grand climacteric; and the 
notes were drawn up solely on that neighbor’s ac¬ 
count, who was not so well acquainted os himself 
with the Roman hi8toi*y and language; some other 
friends, however (among whom 1 had the honor to 
be ranked), obtained co])ies of it in MS. And, as I 
believed it to be in itself equal at least, if not far 
preferable to any other translation of the same 
piece extant in our language, besides the advantage 
it has of so many vabiable notes, which at the same 
time they clear up the text, are highly instructive 
and entertaining, 1 resolved to give it an impression, 
being confident that the public would not unfavor¬ 
ably receive it. 

A certain freed-man of Cicero’s is reported to 
have said of a medicinal well, discovered in his 
time, wonderful for the vii'tue of its waters in restor¬ 
ing sight to the aged, That it was a gift of the boun¬ 
tiful Crodit to 7uen, to the end that all might now have 
the pleasure of readhip his Master's works. As that 
well, if still in being, is at too great a distance for our 
use, 1 have, gentle reader, as thou seest, printed this 
]>iecc of Cicero’s in a large and fair character, that 
those wht) begin to think on the subject of OLD 
A(iK (which seldom happens till their sight is some¬ 
what impaired by its approach), may not, in rend¬ 
ing, by the pain small letters give to the eyes, feel 
the pleiiniire of the miud in the least allayea 

I shall add to these few lines my hearty wish, that 
this first translation of a classic in tins Western 
Worhl,^ may be followed with many others, per- 
fonned with equal judgment atid success; and be a 
happy omen, that Philadcl[>hia shall become the 
seat of the American muses. 

This was ropriiited in London in 1750, at Glas¬ 
gow in 1751, and in 1778, with Franklin’s name 
falsely inscribed on the title-page. Buckminster 
reviewed this translation at len^h in the Monthly 
Anthology.t with his accustomed scholarship, and 
has given it the praise of being the best transla¬ 
tion previous to that of Molmoth. Tlie notes, 
biographical and narrative, are entertaining, and 
are taken from the original classics, of which 
Logan had a great store in his library. Buck- 
inin.ster suggests that ‘‘from their general com¬ 
plexion, it would not be surprising if it should 
prove that Dr, Franklin liimself bad occasionally 
i nserted some remarks. There is sometimes much 
(piaintness and always great freedom in the reflex¬ 
ions, which, perhaps, betray more of Pagan than 
of Christian philosophy .”t 

Besides these writings, Logan made A Trans¬ 
lation of Gaids Distichs into English nerse^ which 
was printed at Philadelphia. He left behind him 
in MS. part of an ethical treatise entitled, The 
Duties of Man as they moAf he deduced from 
Mature; fragments of A Dissertation on the 
Writings of Moses ; A Defence of Aristotle and 
tlie Ancient Philosophers; Essays on Languages 
and the Antiquities of the British Isles; a trana* 


• It had been preceded by Sandya, In hl» translation of Ovid, 

*tV’281, 840, 891. Memolra by Mrs. Lee, 284. 

$ Monthly Anthology, v. 896. 
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lation of Maurooordatus rtt^L xaBijxoirtuiv^ and of 
Philo JudeeuB’s Allegory qf the Eeeeane.^ 

like Franklin, Logan was a diligent correspon¬ 
dent with the learnt scientific men of Euro{^. 
Among his correspondents, says Hr. Fisher, who 
speaks from acquaintance with his papers, were, 
“in this country, Cadwalladcr CJolden, Governor 
Burnet, and Colonel Hunter, the accomplished 
friend of Swift;t and in Europe, CoUinson, Fother- 
gill. Mead, Sir Hans Sloane, Flamsteed, Jones the 
mathematician, father of the celebrated Sir Wil- j 
liam Jones, Fabricius, Gronovius, and LinnoDUs; 
the last of whom gave the name of Logan to a 
class in botany.” 

Logan was a man of general reading in the an¬ 
cient and modern languages, and had formed for 
himself a valuable library. He was making j)ro- 
vision, at the time of his deatli, which occurred 
October 81, 1761, t/> establish this collection of 
books as a permanent institution, and confer it 
upon the city, and had erected a building for the 
purpose. His Ijeirs liberally carried out his inten¬ 
tions, and founded the Loganian Library at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. It consisted at first of more than two 
thousand volumes wliich Logan had collect/cd, 
chiefly Greek and Latin classics, and books in the 
modem Ifinguagos of the European continent. A 
large collection of books was afterwards be¬ 
queathed by Doctor William l^ogau, a younger 
brother of the founder, who was for some time 
librarian. The library remained unopened for 
some time after the Revolution, when the legis¬ 
lature of Pennsylvania, in 1792, annexed it totlie 
library company established by Franklin and his 
associates. It then contained nearly four thou- ! 
sand volumes. The collection has been kei)t | 
separate. It received a handsome accession of five | 
thousand volumes, by the be(jut‘st of William | 
Mackenzie, a Philadelphian, in 1828. 

John l)avi8, in his Travels in America, speaks 
ofhis visit to the Loganian Library in 1798, in 
terms wliich remind us of the corresyamding com¬ 
pliment to Roscoe and the Liverpool Athenieum 
in the Sketch Book. “ I contem[)lated with 
reverence the portrait of James Logan, which 
graces the room —Mobgnum et vemrabile Twnien. 

1 could not re])ress my exclamations. As I am 
only a stranger, said I, in this country, I afiet;! no 
enthusiasm on beholding the statues of her Gene¬ 
rals and Statesmen. I have left a church filled 
with them on tlie shore ol’ Albion that have a 
jirior claim to such feeling. But I here behold 
the portrait of a man whom I consider so great a 


• A Skotoh of Lomn> Career, by J. Francis Flabor, In 
Sparks's Life of Fraoklin, vii. 24—27. A volnmo of Memoirs 
of Logan, by W. Armistead, was published in London in 1852. 
Unao. pp. 192. 

t Wn«n Swift was In London in 1708 and '9, “there was,” 
says Sir Walter Scott in his memoirn of that personage, “a 
plan suggested, perhaps by Col. Hunter, governor of Virginia, 
to send out Dr. Swift as bishop of that province, to exercise a 
sort of metropolitan authority over the colonial clciyy.” Vol. 
i. of works, 68. He was appointed Governor of Virginia in 
1708, and was taken by the French fin his voy^e thither. 
There is an amusing letter of Swift's to Hunter, in Paris, dated 
January 12, 170S-9. Colonel Hnnter arrived in America m 
Ooveroor of New York in 1710. In 1719 he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and on the aooession of George II. was continued Gover¬ 
nor of New York and the Jerseys. He obtained, on account 
of his health, the government of Jamaica, where he died in 
1784 He was tiio author of a celebrated ” Letter on Enthu- 
Biasni,” ascribed to Swift: and a farce, entitled Androboroabaa 
been attributed to him. Nichols's Lit Anecdotes of 18th Cen« 
tury, Vi. 89.90. Re^'s Biog. Dram. L 2CM). Bonoroft, ill 64 


benefactor to literature, that he is scarcely less 
illustrious than its munificent patrons of Italy; 
his soul has certainly been admitted to the com¬ 
pany of the congenial spirits of a Cosmo and 
Lorenzo of Medicis. The Greek and Roman 
authors, for^tten on their native banks of the 
Hyssus and Tiber, delight, by the kindness ot a 
Logan, the votaries to learning on those ol the 
Delaware.”* 

I We take a single passage, characteristic of our 
philosopher’s pursuits, from his translation ol 
Cicero:— 

•niR INTELLICOTITAL DKLIOnT OP AGS. 

For how solid, how sincere, think you, must that 
pleasure be to the mind, when, after it has happily 
worked through the ruffling tides of those uneasy 
passions, hist, ambition, emulation, contention, and 
every strong impetuous desire, it finds itself arrived 
at its harbor, and like u veteran discharged from 
the fatigues of war. got home, and retired within 
itself into a stnte of tranquillity? But if it has the 
further ndvantuge of literature and science, and can 
by that means feed on, or divert itself witli some 
uB<‘ful or amusing study, no condition can be ima¬ 
gined more happy tliaii such calm onjoynients, in 
the leisure and <juiet of old age. How warm did wo 
see Gullus, youi* fathers intimate friend, Scipio, in 
pursuit of his astronomioal studies to the last ? 
Ilow often did the rising sun surprise him, fixed on 
a (‘alculation he began over night? And how often 

I the evening, on what he hud begun in the morning? 

I What a vast pleasure did it give him, when he 
could foretell to us, when we should see the sun or 
moon in an eclipse? And how many others have 
we known in their old uge delightmg themselves in 
other studies? which, though of less de})th than 
those of Galius, yet must be allowed to be in tlit‘in- 
solvoB ingenious and commendable? How pleased 
was Ntevius with his poem of the Punic war? And 
how Plautus, with his Truculentiis and Pseiidolus ? 
T remember even old Liviiis, who had his first 
dramatic piece ai*t(‘d six years before I was born, in 
the consulship of ('onto and Tuditanus, and con¬ 
tinued his compositions till I was grown up towards 
the stnte of manhood. What need J mention 
Licinius (Vassus’s studies in the pontifical and civil 
law? Or those of Publius Scipio, now lately made 
supreme pontiff? And all these 1 have seen, not 
only diverting themselves in old ago, but eagerly 
pursuing the several studies they uffe<*ted. With 
what unwearied diligence did we behold Marcus 
Cethegus, whom Ennius justly enough called the 
soul of persuasion, af)j>lyiijg himself at a great age 
to oratory, and the practice of pleading? Upon all 
which let me ask you, what gratifications of sense, 
what voluptuous enjoyments in feasting, wine, 
women, or play, and the like, are to be compared 
with those noble entertainments ? Tliose pure and 
serene pleasures of the mind, the rational fnnts of 
knowledge and learning, that grafted on a good 
natural disposition, cultivated by a liberal rduea- 
tion, and trained up in prudence and virtue, are so 
far from being palled in old age, that they rather 
continually improve, and grow on the possessor. 
Excellent, therefore, was that expression of Solon, 
which I mentioned before, when he said, that daily 
learning something^ h£ grew old: for the pleasures 
arising from such a course, namely, those of the 
mind, must be allowed incomparably to exceed all 
others. 


• Travels, 40. 
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EOGEB woLCxyrr. 

Roger Wolcott wa? bom at Windsor, Conn., 
Jan. 4, 1679. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, and tlie constant incursions of Indians, 
it was impossible to maintain a school or cJergy- 
man at that time in the little town, and Wolcott 
was consequently deprived of the advantages of 
early education. At tiie age of twelve he was 
apprenticed to a mechanic. On becoming his 
own master, at twenty-one, he was enabled to 






establish himself on the banks of the Connecti¬ 
cut, where, by diiigcncre and frugality, he suc¬ 
ceeded in acf|uiriiig a com[)ek*n(*o. In 1711 he 
was appointed a commissary of the forces of the 
(iolony in the attack on Canada, and he bore the 
commission of major-general at the ca])ture of 
Louisbourg, in 1745. lie was also ])rominent in 
the civil .service of the colony, and after jiassing 
through various judicial and ])()liti(‘al grades of 
ollice, was chosen governor from 1751 to 1754. 
He died May 17, 1767, at the advanced age of 88. 
He wroU* A Brief Accmnit of the A()eiinj of the 
Jlofwrahle John Winfhrop, the Court of 

Kinfj CharfeH the Sec-oiuf Anno Dorn. J662, W/cw 
he> obtaiiied a Charter for the ('olony of (hfunee- 
tic?//), a narrative and desc-riidive poiun of 1500 
lines, wliicli luis Ijeen ])rintedin the Collections of 
the Ma-i^ncbuwtts Historical Six-iety, and a small 
volume of verse, in 1725, eiititleAl, Vociieal MedC 
tafionn, being the improvement of some Vaeant 
Mourn* It is prefaced by a rambling dissertation, 
(diiefly on titles to laud, by the Reverend Mr. 
Ihilklev, of Colchester, in which ho expresses the 
opinion, tlmt ^‘the darling princijde of many, viz. 
that mitive rightf ia the only valuable title to any 
lands in the country, is absurd and foolish, anil 
may witli reason be look^t upon as one of our 
vulgar terrors.” This dissertation fills fifty-six 
l)aa^, the poems which it preludes occupying but 
seventy-eight, and these are fiankod at the close 
by tile advertisement of Joseph Dewey, clothier, 
who, “liaving been Nomothing at cliarge in pro¬ 
moting the ])ublishing the foregoing meditations,” 
takes the liberty to advertise bis country people 
touching certain rules which ought to be observed 
in the making and working of cloth. 

Wolcott’s verses are rude, but fiossosB some 
force. The linos we give are one of the briefest 
of his “ Meditations 


Proverbs xvili. 14. 

▲ WOUMDBD SPIRIT, WHO CAN BBAR? 

Money answers everything 
But a Guilty Conscience sting, 
Whose immortal torments are 
Quite insupportable to bear. 

Nor the silver of Peru, 

Nor the wealth the East do shew, 


* Poetical Meditations, being the improvement of some 
Vacant Hours, by Roger Wolcott, Esq., with a prefboe by the 
Reverond Mr. Bnikley, of Oolohester. New London: printed 
and sold by T. Green, 1785. 
t That of the ahorlglnee. 


Nor the softest bed of down, 

Nor the jewels of a crown, 

Can give unto the mind a power 
To bear its twinges half an hour. 
When God’s iron justice once 
Seizeth on the conscience, 

And in fearful, ample wise. 

Lays before the sinner’s eyes. 

His life’s liorrible transgressions. 

In their dreadful uggravatious; 

And then for his greater aw, 

In most ample forms dotli draw 
All tlie curses of bis law; 

Then the worm begins to knew, 

And altho’ it every hour 
Doth the very soul devour. 

Yet it nothing doth suffice; 

Oh I this worm that never dies— 

Oh! the multitude of thought 
Into which the sinnor’s brought; 
Ixioking up, he sees God’s power, 
Through his angry face <loth lour; 
And hath for liis ruin join’d 
Ten thousand chariots in the wind, 
All prepar’d to gh>rify 
The strong arm of the Most High, 

By indicting ])Uiiishinent8 
Equal to his vengeance. 

Looking down, he amply seeth 
Hell Fowling in her flames beneath; 
Enlarg’d to take his soul into 
Its <leep caverns full of wo: 

Now the sinner’s apjirchension 
Stretcheth large as hell’s dimensions, 
And doth eomprehensively 
Fathom out et»*rnity. 

The most extreme and vexing sense 
Fastencth on the conscience. 

Fill'd with deepest agony. 

He maketh this s(dilo(piy: 

View those torments most extreme, 
Sec tbis torrid liquid stream, 

In the which my soul must fry 
Ever, and yet never dy. 

When a thousand veal’s are gone. 
There’s ten tlioiisainl coming on; 

And when thi'se are overworn, 

There’s a million to he b()rii. 

Yet they are not comprehended. 

For they never shall be ended. 

Now dea]>air by representing 
Eternity fill’d with tonnonting. 

By auticipation brings 
All eternal sutToriiigs 
Every moment up at oneo 
Into actual sufferance. 

Thus those pains that are to come. 

Ten thousand ages furt-her down. 
Every moment must be born 
Whilst eternity is worn. 

Every moment that doth come, 

Such torments brings; os if the sum 
Of all God’s anger now were pressing. 
For all in which I liv’d transgressing. 
Yet the next succeeding hour, 
Holdeth forth his equal power; 

And, succeeding with it, brings 
Up the sum of sufferings. 

Yet they are not comprehended 
For they never shall be ended 

For God Himself, He is but one. 
Without least variation; 

Just what He was, is, is to eomo. 
Always entirely the same. 
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PossQBBing His Eternity 
Without Bucoeasion instantly, 

With whom the like proportion bears, 

One day as doth a thousand years. 

He makes the prison and the chain. 

He is the author of my pain. 

^fwas unto Him 1 made offence, 

^Ks He that takes the recompence, 

"Tis His design, my miseiy 
Himself alone shall glorify; 

Therefore must some proportion bear 
With Him whose glory they declare. 

And so they shall, being day and night 
Unchangeable and infinite. 

These yery meditations are 
Quite uuBupnortable to bear: 

The fire within my conscience 
Is grown so fervent and intense 
1 cannot long its force endure. 

But rather shall my end procure; 

Griesly death’s pale image lies 
On my ghastly, piercing eyes. 

My hands, made foi* my life’s defence. 

Are ready to do violence 

Unto my life: And send me hence, 

Unto that awful residence. 

There to be fill’d witli that despair. 

Of which the incipations arc, 

A wounded spirit none can bear. 

But, oh! my soul, think once again 1 
That there is for tiiis burning pain, > 

One only medicine Soveraign. ) 

Christ’s blood will fetch out all this fire, 

If that God's Spirit be the applyer. 

Oh! then my soul, when grief abounds, 
Shroud thyself within these wounds; 

And that thou there niay’st be secure, 

Be purified as he is pure. 

And oh! my God, let me behold Thy Son, 
Impurpled in his crucifixion, 

Witli such an eye of faith that may from 
thence, 

Derive from Him a gracious influence, 

To cure my sin and wounded conscience. 
'There, there alone, is healing to be had: 

Oh! let me have that Balm of Gilead. 

CADWALLADER GOLDEN. 
Oadwalladrr Ooldbn, who heads wdth Iionor 
the ranks of the authors of the State of New York, 
onlesB we except the previous compositions in the 
Dutch language, the political tract of Van der 
Donck, the satire of the Breeden Kaedt^ and an 
account of the Maquaas Indians, in Latin, by Me- 
gapolensis,* was the son of the Rov. Alexander / 


Golden, of Dunse, Scotland, where be was bom 
Febniary 17,1688. He was prepared, by the pri¬ 
vate instructions of his father, for the University 
of Edinburgh, where he was graduated in 1706. 
He devoted the three following years to medical 
and mathematical studies, when he emipated to 
Pennsylvania and practised pliysic with great 
success in Philadelphia until 1716. At that time 
he visited London, and there became acquainted 
with Halley, the astronomer, who was so well 
pleased with a paper on Animal Secretions, 
written by Golden some years before, that he read 
it before tlie Royal Society, by whom the pro¬ 
duction was received with equal favor. In 1716 
he returned to America, having in the mean¬ 
time married in Scotland a young lady of the 
name of Christie. 

He settled in Now York in 1718, where he 
soon abandoned bis profession for the service of 
the State, filling in succession tlie offices of sur¬ 
veyor-general of the province, master in chancery, 
member of the council, and lieutenant-goveraor. 
In 1766 he removed with his family to a tract of 
land on the Hudson, near Newburgh, which ho 
named Ooldenhain. He w'as ap]>oiiited lieutenant- 
governor of the province in 1760, and retained 
the office until his death, Sejjtember 21, 1776, 
having been several times called njxm to act as 
governor in consecpience of the death or retire¬ 
ment of various occupants of the oflice. 







• Adrian Van der Donck. a gradnate of the University of Collections, 1841. It contains an account of the rural produots. 
Leyden, was appointed by the patroon ofKcnsselaerwlok slieriff animalfl, and inhabitants of the Colony. The dale ot the fltst 
of nis colony, and came to New Netherlands in 1642. In 1648 edition Is unknown. The second appeared at Ainaterdain in 
we find a grant of land made to him 08 Yonker Van der Donck, ; 1666 , by Evert Nlouwonhof, who introduces the work with a 
at Yonkers on the Hndson, Yonker belnetho usual title of p<>et1ca*l preface. The (Broad Advice to the 

gentleman. His name appears as one of the eleven signers of United Netherland Provinces, by J. A., G. W. C., Antwerp, 
a tract of fifty pages quarto, published at the Hogue in 1660, i 1649), is a coarse but to some extent amusing satlrejn'owing 
entitled, VertaogK <oan Niaim NederlaruU; Representation out of the disaffection to the Colonial Government. The Rev. 
from New Nethcrland, concerning the situation, fruitfulness, tlohannes Megapolensis, the “Dominie” of the colony of Uens- 
and poor condition of the same. It is addressed to the West selaerwick, whore he officiated from bis arrival in New Mether- 
India Company as a petition for ohanges in the government of | lands August, 1642, wrote iu 1644, and published in 1661, a 
BCleft and Btuyvesant It has been translated by Mr. Henry tract on the Maquaas Indians,—a translation of which was pub- 
C. Muiphy for the New York Historical Society, and pub- | lisbed in Hazard's Historicjil Collootions (Phila. 1792), vuL 1. 
lisbed by them and also by Mr. James Lenox of this city, In p. 617, where It occupies eight quarto pages. Megapolensls's 
a quarto edition for private oiroulatlon. In consequence activity oa a missionary among the Indians furnished 
of its attacks on the government Van der Donok was denied him with excellent opportunities for observing tbeir peon- 
access to the colonial records during the preparation of bis | llarities. In 1649 he became pastor of the Church of New 
Description of New Netherlands, a work the translation of Amsterdam. His name appears frequently In the city annala 
which ooonpleslOfi pBges of the New York Hlstorioal Society's down to the time of the surrender to the Engilsb. 
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Golden was tlio author of the nintory of the 
Five Indian Ndtions* Tlic object of tins work 
was to call attention to the importance of Indian 
affairs in reference to commerce. It contains a 
brief history of the intercourse between the 
aborigines and the Europeans from tlie settlement 
of the country to the period of its publication in 
1727. It was reprinted at London in 1747, witli 
the addition of a number of treaties and other 
documents, and the remarkable transfer by the 
London publisher of the dedication from Governor 
Burnet to General Oglethorpe,t a lil)erty at which 
Golden was justly indignant. A third edition, in 
two neat 12mo. volumes, appeared at London in 
1766 He also wrote a philosophical treatise, 
publisliod in 1761, entitled, The Principles of 
AcMon in Matter. Ho "printed in 1742, a tract 
on a fever wliii’h had recently ravaged the city 
of Now York, in which ho showed how greatly 
the deadly effects of disease were enhanced by 
filth, stagnation, and foul air, pointing out those 
portions of the city which most needed purifica¬ 
tion. The corporation vtffod him their thanks, 
and carried out many of his sanitary suggestions 
with good effect. Golden took a great interest 
in the study of botany, and was tlie first to intro¬ 
duce the Linnuean system in America, a few 
months after its publication in Eiirof)e. His 
acquaintance with Kahn, the Swedish traveller, a 
pupil of the groat naturalist, may have aided him 
in the ])rosc(aition of his in()uiries. His essay 
On the Virtues of the Great Water Dock led to 
a correspondence with Limifous, who included an 
account of laUween three and four hundred 
American plants, furnished by Golden, and about 
two Inindred of which were described for the 
first time* in the Acta Upsala^ and afterwards 
bestowed the name of Ooldenia on a plant of the 
tetrandrous class, in lionor of his American 
disciple, GohLai maintained an active corres- 
pond(‘nce from the year 1710 to the close of 
Ids life, with the leading scientific men of 
Europe and America. Franklin was among the 
most- constant as well as wlobratod of these 
eorrcsj)ondent8, and it was to this friend that 
Golrion communicated one of his most valu¬ 
able inventions, that of tic* art of stereotyp¬ 
ing. The letter is dated October, 174.1, It is 
probable that Franklin may have conversed on 
the subject in France, and that thus the hint of 
the process was c<immimicated to the German, 
Herhan, who in the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century carried it into successful practice 
in Paris, and obtained the credit of being its 
originator. 


• The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, which 
are dopo'ident on the Province of New York in America, and 
are the Barrier betweon the English and the French in that 
part of the world, with particular upc.vmts of tholr rellodon, 
manners, customs, laws, and forms of government; their 
several battles and treaties with the European nations; their 
wars with other IndLins; and a true account of the present 
state of oar trade with them. In which are shewn the great 
Advantaste of their Trade and Allianoo to the British nation, 
and the Intrlgnes and attempts of the French to engage them 
from us; a s^ect nearly onnoemlng all onr American Planta¬ 
tions. and highly meriting the attention of the British nation 
at thisjanotare. To wbl^ aro added. Accounts of the several 
other Nations of Indians in North America, tholr numbers, 
strength, dpa, and the Treaties which have been lately made 
wi^ them. 8rd edit, London, 1706. 

T Blob, Blbl. Amer. The additions seem also to have been 
without the author's sanction. “ I send you herewith,” Frank- 
Un writes to Ooldon fiOm Philadelphia, Oct 1, 1747, **The 
vot. T.—6 


In the correspondence of Jefferson tliere is a 
letter, in which, writing to Francis Hopkinson, he 
says, “ Many years ago Oudwallader Golden wrote 
a very small pamphlet on the subjects of attrac¬ 
tion and im])ulsion, a copy of which he sent to 
Monsieur de Buffon. He was so cliarnied with 
it, that ho put it into the hands of a friend to 
translate it, who lost it. It has ever sinof* 
weighed on his mind, and he has made repeated 
trials to have it found in England.”* 

The unpublished Golden Papers,+ embracing a 
large Correspondence and a nuinber of treatises 
mid notes on historical and philosojiliioal topics, 
now form part of the valuable manuscript Oolleo- 
tioiLS of the New York Historical Society. The 
value of these paiKjrs as records of tlie ante- 
revolutionary periotl has been tested by Mr. Ban¬ 
croft, wlio acknowledges his indebtedness to this 
source iu the preface to tlie sixth volume of his 
History. 

TnO.MA8 PEINCE. 

Thomas Puinck, a grandson of John Prince, of 
Hull, who emigrated U) America in 1G38, w.a-J 

born in Sandwich, Mivssachusetts, May 16, 1687. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1707, and in 1700 
visited EuroptJ, and jircached for several years at 
(k)mbs in Siitfolk. Ho was urged tt*) remain 
longer, but returned to Boston in July, 1717, and 
was ordained pastor of the Old South Church, as 
colleague of his class-mate, Dr. Sewall, October 1, 
1718, whore he remained until his death, October 
22,1758. 

He commenced in 1703, and continued during 
his life, to collect documents relating to the 
liistory of New England. lie left the valuable 
collection of manuscripts thus formed, to the care 
of the Old Soutli C^hurch. Tliey were dejM)sited 
in an apartment in the tower, which also con¬ 
tained a valuable library of the writings of the 
early New England Divines, formed by Mr. 
Prince, where they remained until the manuscripts 
were destroyed by tlie British, during their oo- 
cujmtion of tlie city in the revolutionary war. 
Tlie books were ])rt‘served, and are now deposited 
in the library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Prince was the author of a Chronological 
Eistory of Neir England^ in the form of annaU.^ 
the first volume of which was published in a 
duodecimo form in 1786, and two numbers of 
the second in 1765. He unfortunately oom- 
inenoed with an epitome of history from the 
creation, on which he bestowed much time, which 
might have been better employed on his specific 
object, that of presenting a brief narrative of 
occurrences in New England, from 1602 to 1780. 
His work unfortnnately <loc.s not come down later 
than the year 1683. 


Hlsto^ of the Five Nationn. Ton will perceive that Osborne, 
to puff up the book, has inserted the charters, Ae., of this 
province, all under the title of ‘ The Uistorj of the Fire 
Nations.' ’’—Sparks's Franklin, vlL 18. 

* Jefferson’s Works, 1.802. 

t Biographical Sketches of ro’don, hy J. W, Francis.—^Am. 
Med. A Philos. Beg., Jan. 1811. Redfleid's Family Magaaiae, 
1886, V. 881. O'dallaghan’k Doc. Hiit N. Y., 4ta ill 4Mk 
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He al3«> prepared, in 1727, an account of the 
Englkh Ministers at Martha's Vineyard, ^vhich 
was annexed to Mayhew's Indian Converts, and 
published a Large number of funeral and other 
sennona. He was pronounced by Dr. Oliauncy 
the most learned scholar, with the exception of 
Cotton Mather, in New England, and maintained 
a high reputation as a preacher, and as a devout 
and amiable man. Six of hi'i iiianusonpt sermons 
wore published after his death, by Dr. John 
Ei'skine, of Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

At an early period in the settlement of Virginia 
attempts were made to establish an institution of 
learning. In 1619, the treasurer of the Virginia 
company. Sir Edmund Sandys, received from an 
unknown liand five hundred i^ounds, to ho ap¬ 
plied by the company to the education of a cer¬ 
tain number of Indian A^uiths in the English 
language and in the Christian religion. Uthor 
sums of money were also ]>rocured, and there was 
a prosj)ect of being able to raise four or live 
thousand juuinds for the endowment of a col¬ 
lege. The king favored the design, and recom¬ 
mended to the bishops to have collections made 
in their dioceses, and some fifteen hundred pounds 
were gathered on this recommendation. The col¬ 
lege was desired for the instruction ( f English 
us well as Indian youths. Tlie Comj)aiiy ajjpro- 
priated ten thousand acres of land to this purpose 
at Henrico, on the James river, a little below the 
present site of Kiclimond. The plan of the col¬ 
lege was to place tenants at halves on these 
lands, and to derive its income from the ])rolits. 
One hundred tenants was the number fixed upim, 
and they calculated the profits of each at five 
pounds. George Thorpe was sent out with fifty 
tenants, to act os deputy for the management of 
the college property; and the Kev. Mr. Ooj»cland, 
a man every way qualified for the office, consented 
to be president of the college as soon os it shouhl 
be organized. Mr. Thorpe went out in 1021, but 
had liardly commenced o])cration8 when, with 
nearly all his tenants, he was slain hy the Indians 
in the gi'cat Massacre of 1622, and the jiroject of 
a college was abandoned.* 

The early American colleges grew out of the reli¬ 
gious feeling I of the country, and the necessity of 
a provision for a body of educated clergy. We 
have seen this at Harvard, and it was the preva¬ 
lent motive for a long time at Yale. In tlio act 
of the Assembly of Virginia, in 1660, previous 
to the foundation of William and Mary, cxi)ress 
allusion is made to the supidy of the ministry and 
projnotion of piety, and the lack of able and faith- 
fhl clergy. The attempt at this time to found a 
college failed from the royal governor’s discou¬ 
ragement to the enterprise. It was the state 
policy. In his Answers to Questions put by the 
Lords of Plantations in 1671, Sir William Hcrkeley 
“ thanks God that there are no free schools nor 
printing” in the colony, and hopes ‘‘ there will not 
be these hundred years,’ t 


• Stith’s Hint of Va. 162. 

t Answers of Sir William Berkeley to the inquiries of the 
Lords of the Gommlttee of C<ilonlos. From Vlrp, Paii. 76 B. 
p. i. Printed In Cbalmers'a Polltloel Annals, p. 828, para¬ 
graph 28:— 


In 1692, a charter was obtained from the 
Qovornmont in England, through the agency of 
the Rev. Jame) lilair, and the assistance of 
Nicholson, the lieut.-governor of the colony.* 
The new institution took its name from the royal 
grantors, who apjiropriated funds, land, and a 
revenue duty on tobacco for its support. Build¬ 
ings were erected, and Blair becjimo its president. 
The first building erected at Willianisburgh was 
burnt in 1705. By the bounty of Queen Anne, 
and the assistance of the IIoU'C of Burgesses, and 
the exertions of Governor Spotswood, it was not 
long after restored. In the square in front of 
this building still stands, in a mutilated condition, 
though with evidence of its old elegance, a statue 
of Lord Botetourt, ordered by the colony, in 
1771, in gr.ititude for hU adiniril-trution of the 
government. 



William and Mary Collopo. 

In 1718, a thousand pounds were granted to 
the college for the support (as the grant runs) of 
as many ingenious scholars as they should see fit. 
A ])art of this was laid out for the Nottoway 
estate, out of tlie income of which several 
scholars were supported who were desiguated 
slndeuts on the Nottoway foundation. This 
estate was sold in 1777. The remainder of the 
grant 8U[>i>ortcd the Assembly scholarship. 

Roherl Boyle, the ])iiilo.s()|)hcr, wlio <Iied in 
1691, left his whole estate, after liis debts and 
legacies should he disposed of by his executors, 
for such pious uses as in their discretion they 
should think lit, hut recommended that it should 
be exjiended for the advancement of the Christian 
religion. The executors, who were the Earl of 
Burlington, Sir Henry Ashui-st, and John Marr, 
laid out £5,400 for the ])urcluiso of the property 
known as the Brafferton estate, the yearly rent 
of which was to be ai)plied tow.ards “the pro- 
j)jigating the Gospel among inlidels.” Of this 
income, £90 was ajipropriatod to New England— 


“88. TIjp same conreo 1^ takon boro, for Instructing tho 
people, tlicro is Iti England: Out of towns evory man In¬ 
structs his own children according to his own ability. Wo 
have forty-eight parishes, and our minisUTs an* well jnild, and 
by my consent should bo better, if tliey wimld pray oftener, 
and preach less. But as of all other commodities, so of thI^ 
the worst are sent us, and Wi^ have few that wo can boast of, 
since the persecution In Cromwell's tyranny drove divers 
worthy men hither. Yet, I thank God, there are no free 
school.H nor printing; and 1 hope we shall not have these hun¬ 
dred years. For learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects, into the world, and printing has divulged 
thorn and libels against tho best govoriiinent; God ke<‘p ns 
from both! 


“ YinoiwiA, 20 Jmsy 1671." 
•Beverley, Hlsi Va. 88. 


“WXLUAII filRRBLBY. 
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one half for the support of two missionaries 
among the Indians, and the other to be given “to 
the President and FeUo\ffl of Harvard College for 
the salaries of twt) minister to teach the said 
natives, in or near the sahl college, the Christian 
religion.” The remainder of the income of the 
estiito was given to the College of William and 
Mary, on condition of 8n]>i)in*ting one Indian 
scholar for every fourteen ])ounds received. A 
house was built for thi^ purpose on the grounds 
at WilliaiYisburgli, as a Hchool for Indian bo\'s and 
their nuisWr, wliich still beare ujxm it the date 
of 1723. It was called, after the estate, Bratier- 
ton—the title of the incinnbeiit wa^ Master of the 
Indian School. Tlie experience witli the Indians 
of the south does not appear to have varit^cl 
much from that of Bliot and Jiis friends in the 
north. Indians however, were taught in it as 
late ns 1774. Hugh Jones, the cliajJain of the 
Assembly, who was also mathematical professor 
at the college, in his volume entitled, “ The Pre¬ 
sent Stale of Virginia,” says of this attempt— 
“The young Indian-*, ju'oeured from the tribu¬ 
tary or foreign nations with inu<*h ditliculty, were 
formerly hoarded and lodged in the town, where 
abnndanee of them used to die, either throngli 
sickiie.-., cliange of provision and w.ay of life; 
or, as some will have it, often for want of pro- 
]>or neei‘ssaries and due care taken with them. 
Those of them tlnit liav(‘ escaped Well, and been 
tanglit to read and write, have, for the most part, 
returned to their home, some with and some 
williont baptism, where, they follow tlicir own 
savage customs and bealbenish riles. A few of 
them have lived as servants among the Eng- 
lisli, or loitered and idled away their time in 
laziness and mischief. But’tis a great jnty that 
more care is not taken about them afu*r they 
are dismissed from school. Tliey have admirable 
capacities when their hum )rs and temjieri are 
perfectly undvTdood.”* ^ 

(lolonel William Byrd, in I72ft, laments the 
*• had success Mr. Boyle’s charity has hitherto had 
towards converting any of these poor heathens to 
Christianitv. Mmv children of our neighboring 
Tfld ians have been brought up in the college of 
Wblliarri and Mary. They have been taught to 
read and write, and have been carefully instruct-ed 
in the princijdes of the Christian religion till tliey 
came to be men. Yet, after they returned home, 
instead of civilizing and converting tlie rest, 
they have immediately relapsed into infidelity 
and barbarism themselves.” Of the efforts of 
Colonel Spotswood in this behalf, Byrd preserves 
the following epigram :— 

• P. 92 Th ' wh()l(' titli* of tills wm-k snfBoiontly desorlbon 
Itfl coiite Its:—Thu Prowunt Stiitc of Virginia: giving: ii particu¬ 
lar and (ihurt aoooiint of th ^ Indl in, Engll^h, nnd Negro inba- 
bitantj of that colonv. Shuwl ig tbolr Kcllirion, Manners, 
Governmont, Trade, Way of Living, &c., vrltb d description of 
thu Country, from whunci^ is Inferred a short V^luvr of Mary¬ 
land and North Carolina. To whlcii aro added, Schomes and 
Propositions for th i hotter Promotion of Learning, Religion, 
Inventions, Mannfsicturos and Trade in Virginia, and the other 
Plantations. For the Information of the Curious and for the 
Service of snoh as aro Engaged in the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel and Advanoement of Learning, and for the Use of all Per¬ 
sons concerned In the Virginia Trade and Plantation. Gen. lx. 

God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shorn, and Canaan shall bo his Servant. By Hugh Jones, 
A.M., Chaplain to the Honourable Assembly, and lately Minis¬ 
ter of James-Town, dfeo., in Virginia. London: Printed for J. 
Clarke, at the Bible, under the Royal Exchange, mdoozziv. 
6vo. pp. 152. 


Long has the furious prieit assayed in yain, 

With sword and faggot, iitfidela to gain, 

But now tlie milder soldier wisely tries 
By gentler methods to unveil their eyes. 
m)uders apart, he knew 'twere vain t’eiigage 
The fix’d preventions of misguided age. 

With fairer hopes he forms tlie Indian youth 
To early niatiiiers, probity and truth. 

The lion’s whelp thus, on the Lybiun shore, 

Is tamed and ge.dled by the artful Moor, 

Not the grim sire, inured to blood before.♦ 

The old story of the fading rac.e, and pretty 
much the same whether related by South Ameri¬ 
can Jesuits, Virginia cavaliers, or New England 
zealots. Pliilii) Frenean has pointed the moral in 
his poem of tlie Indian Student, who, 

Inid his Virgil by 
To wander with his dearer bow. 

Though little good may have been efifect^^d for the 
Indians, the scheme may have brought with it 
incidental benefit. Tlie instruction of the Indian 
was the romance of educational effort, nnd acted 
in enlisting benefactors much as favorite but im¬ 
practicable foreign missions have done at a later 
day. It was a jilan of a kindred character with 
this ill Virginia which first engaged the benevo¬ 
lent and j>hilosoj)hic Berkeley in his eminent 
services to the American (‘olleges. One of these 
institulioas, Dartmouth, grow out of such a foun¬ 
dation. 

The fir4 organization of the college was under 
a body of Vi^itors, a Pre.sident, and .six Profes¬ 
sors. The Visitors had iiower to nuike laws for 
tlie government of the college, to appoint the 
lirofessors and president, and fix the amount of 
tiieir salaries. The Clorporation was entitled The 
IVesident and Muster, or Professors of William and 
jSlary College. There were two Divinity Professor¬ 
ships—one of Greek and Latin, one of Mathcma- 
ties, one of Moral PhilosoiJiy, and Boyle’s Indian 
jirofessorship was a sixth. The college had a 
rejirescntjitive in the Creneral As.semblv. In its 
e.arly history it was a subject of complaint that it 
was too inncli a school for children, the rudiments 
of Latin nnd Greek being taught there. The old 
colonial administration lent its jiicturesque dignity 
to the college. As a quit-rent for the land 
granted by the Crown, two copies of Latin verses 
^yere every year presented to the Royal Governor. 
This was done sometimes with great ceremony, the 
students and professors marching in procession to 
the palace, .and formally delivering the lines. At 
the Kevolntion,.thc endowment-* of the college un¬ 
derwent great changes. The war put an end to the 
colonial revenue taxes for the college support; the 
Brafferton fund in England disappeared ; and 
after the peace the loss of the old Church and 
State fooling wa.s shown in an act of the visitors 
aboli hing the two Divinity Profe 4 .sor*hips, and 
substituting others for them. On the bn^aking 
out of the Revolution, one lialf of the students, 
among whom was James Monroe, entered the 
iinny. 

The French troofis oernniod th<Y College build- 
ing5i, or a part of them, after the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, and while they had possession, 
the president’s house was burnt. The French 


• Westover Mannlicrlpt^ W-7. 
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government promptly paid for rebuilding it. The I 
college builmng was occupied as a hospital at the j 
same time, and much damaged and broken up, j 
but the United States government has never made . 
any remuneration. i 

!rhe followinff is a complete list of the college | 
Presidents, in the order of their succession, witli I 
the periods of their incumbency :—^'Ilio Re\. i 
James Blair, from the foundation to his death, in | 
1748; the Rev. William Dawson till 1752; Wil- , 
liam Btith till 1755; Thomas Dawson till 1701; 
William Yates till 1704; James llorrocks till ^ 
1771; John (Jamm till 1777; James Madison, till ■ 
his death, in 1812; John Bracken till 1814; Jolni ‘ 
Augustine Smith till 1820; the Rev. W. 11. Wil- ; 
mer, till his death, in 1827; the Rev. Adam 
Empie till 1886; Thomas K. Dew, till his death, ■ 
in 1846; Robert Saunders till 1848; Benjamin 
S. Ewell till 1840; Bishoj) Jolin Johns till 1854; * 
and Bei\jumiii S. Ewell, the ])resent occupant. i 



Dr. Blair was a Scotchiuan by birth, was (mIu- 
oated in Scotland, and took orders in the Scottish 
Episcopal Ohurcli. lie went to England towards 
the close of the reign of Charles II., and w'as per¬ 
suaded by t)ie Bisboj) of London to emigrate to 
Virmnia about the year 1085, and was probably 
eui^oyed as a mi8''i(»iiary, as there is no record 
of his having been connected with any i)arish till 
08 late as 1711, w hen he was made Rector of 
Bristowr parish in Williamshurgh. 

In 1689, the Bishoj) of London appointed him 
liis Commissary in the colonies ol‘ \'irginia and 
Maryland, which office he continued to Jiold till 
his death. In virtue of tins office, he had a seat 
in the Council of State, and received £100 per 
annum as Councillor. Tlirongh his exertioTis, a 
sub^ption of £2,500 w as raised towards the 
endowment of a college, and he was sent to Eng¬ 
land by the General Assembly in 1692, for the 
purpose of soliciting a charter. The charter was 
obtained, and he appointed President in the 
charter itself. This office ho liold till the day of ; 
his dea^, a period of fifty years. He died in i 
March, 1748, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. i 
He appears to have bwn a man of great energy 


and j)erseverance. tie had to contend wdth gi*eflt 
discouragements and difficulties during the whole 
of his course. He was opj)Osed and mwarted in 
his plans for the establishing and improvement 
of the college by the royal governors, by the 
council, and even by tl»o clergy at times; but he 
j)er8evered through all discouragements. He 
must also have been a man of groat purity of 
tdiaracter, for in all tho contests in whicn he was 
engaged, his adversaries never reproached liiin 
with any immorality. At one time a largo ma¬ 
jority of tlio clergy were arrayed against him. 
They accused him of exercising his office in a 
stern and l>anglity manner, but with nothing 
further. The clerg>' were many of them men of 
very <picst ionahle character—the very refuse of 
the Established Church in England; and these 
were not a little offended at tho strictness of the 
discijJine lie attcinj)tod to enforce. 

Dr. Blair lias left behind him three volumes of 
Sermons, from texts selected from tl'e Sermon on 
tho Mount. Tliey are written in a lucid and 
siinjile style, and are remarkable for their good 
sense and jiractical character. Watcrland edited 
the Tliird Edition of these Sermons, jirintcd in 
London in 1741, and wrote a preface containing 
a lirief sketch of the author’s life. He highly 
commends the Sermons as both sound in doctrine 
and felicitous in stylo. Such a commendation 
from siicli an author is no small jiraise. There 
is still extant another small work, wdiich Dr. 
Blair took part in comjiiling. It is entitled TAe 
State of hu JfaJcMfy's (Jolony in Virginia; by 
Hartwell, Blair, niul C’hilton: and gives an ac¬ 
count of the soil, jirodiictions, religion, and laws 
of the colony, with a particular a(‘count of the 
eondition of William and Mary CJollege. It was 
j>rintod in 1727, but it hears strong internal 
marks of having been draw n uj) about the vonr 
1699. 

Dr. Blair was more than sixty years a clergy¬ 
man, ffftv-cight of which he sj>ent in Virginia. 
Ho wuis Commissary lifty-fonr years, and Presi¬ 
dent of the college fifty years. His remains were 
dei) 08 itod in tlio chiircdiyard at Jamestown, and 
an inscri])tion, alluding to iiis life and services, was 
engraved on his tombstone. But tl)o stone bus 
l)©en broken, and tho inscription is so damned 
that it cannot now be deciphered. He left 
the wliolo of his library, consisting mostly of 
works on divinity, to the college. These books 
are still in the c(/Hege librar^^, and many of them 
contain notes in his liaiuhvriting. 

Of the successor of Dr. Blair hut little is 
known, further than that ho W’as educated at 
Oxfoi’d, and was accounted an able scholar. 
Stitli is only known from the History of Virginia, 
which ho began, but carried down no further 
than to 1024. Thomas Dawson, the fourtli Pre¬ 
sident, was also the Commissary of the Bishop 
of London. Y'ates was a clergyman in the 
colony when ho was called to the Presidency of 
the college. 

James Horrocks, if we may judge from certain 
l)aj)er8 of his, drawn up in consequence of a dis¬ 
pute between tlio Visitors and the Faculty, in 
relation to the extent of their powers respectively, 
was an able and vigorous writer. 

Several olergymcn of tlio pi-ovinoo succeeded 
Stith in the Presidency. Lord Botetourt, who 
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amvcd A3 tlie royal governor in 1768, tfK)k much 
interest in its affairs. He instituted i>rizes of gold 
medals for the best Ijatin oration, and for superior¬ 
ity in tlie inathetiiatics, and attended the morning 
and evening prayers.* 

James Madison, in 1788 chosen liidiop of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, wiis a Virginian 
by birtli, and ‘i graduate of the college. He 
was for several years Professor of Mat hematics, 
both before and after his occupation of tlie Pre¬ 
sidency. He also gave lectures in natural, moral, 
mid political ])hiloso[)liy—first introducing the 
study of political economy, which has since been 
pursued in the college with much distinction. 
Bishop Madison was a man of amiable character. 
His lectures on Natural Philosophy were much 
thought of. They have not been jinhlished. He 
was a <*ontril)Utor to the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. His delivery as a preacher was ]>er- 
fectly tonod. 

During the Presidency of T)r. John Augustin ' 
Smith, an effort was made to remove the college 
to Ricfimond. The discipline had b ‘COiiKi some¬ 
what relaKed, and President Smith met withcon- 
sidcrabh' opposition in his ineaoires to nstore it. 
Pri'vioiisly to his holding the office. Dr. Smith 
ha I been a lecturer o!i anat/oiny in New York, in 
the Oollege of J'jjysic'aiis and Surgeons. In I80n, 
lie edited the N.*w York Medic d and Physical 
»roiirnal, in wliich he ])ul)lishe(l a reply to the 
work of Dr. Smith, of Princeton, on the (Iiiily 
of the Race. Sincj ins retiremmt from the Piv- 
rtideriey, he has beeom ‘ a resident of New York, 
where lie has occ ision illy delivered metaphysical 
and scientilic lectures, which are inolade(l in Iiis 
volume, PrcU^f'fwm onnone of the more import-aut 
Huh^)erfii coiuu'-ctM with Moral, and Physical 
Scietn'e. 

Thoma-i II. Dew, at the age of twenty-three 
had oe.nipicd tlif3 chair of mu*al seieuce in the 
C/vfilego, of whiidi lii^ was a graliritii. lie pub- 
lisheil a volume on Slavery, in w.ne/'i he held the 
views urged by t/aldomi, and a volume of Lec¬ 
tures on Ancient and M > lern History, lie died 
suddenly at Pari>, ot an affection of the lungs, on 
a sec mil visit t) Europe, in the summer of 184-(». 

Of the Professors, iioiii was more distinguished 
than William Small, who was Mr. Jotlerson's 
tutor in Tnat!lematic^. lie was not only an 
eminent m itlicuiaticiari, hut, as Mr. Jelferson I 
informs us, was pos-iessed of a philosophic mind, 
iind of very extensive and accurate information 
on a groat variety of subjects. Ho wont to Eng¬ 
land some time before the Revolution, and never 
returned, hut became a distinguished matlioniati- 
eian in England. 

The Prof.'-sv )rdn*p of Miral .^n l Intelleetiial 
Philosophy, BjIKh Lottros, and Rhetoric, is /it 
j)rosent, in 1855, Jield by the Rev. Dr. Silas | 
Totten, formerly Jh'osident of W/isliington (College, 
at Hartford. He has in prejiaration jin Historical 
Account of the College, an und«i*tHking rendered 
difficult by meagre jind imperfect records; but 
his work will he an important one, from the con- | 
fiidoration of the men nn I times which will pass 
under his view, and from the circumstance, tliat 
what may bo known of the institution h/is never 


» Minor's Betrospect, IL 873. 


hitherto been properly narrated. It is to his kind 
assistance, tluit we are indebted for much of the 
information luire presented. 

Since the Law Department was added to the 
college, tliere have been some eminent professors 
of law. Wythe, Nelson, St. George, and Beverly 
Tui^ker are among these. 

Four Presidents of the United States, viz. Jef- 
I forson, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler, were edii- 
I cated in the college. Chief Justice Marshall and 
I (xeneral Siiott were also students of William and 
I Mary. 

The secret lihTary society of the Phi Beta 
Kafipa originated ai William and Mary, about 
1775. The affiliated society of Harvard derived 
its charter from that source. The original, how¬ 
ever, w/us interrupted by the Revolutionary war. 

When the oollege bnikeup in 1781, the records 
of the society were seale/l up and pbw5ed in the 
h/iiids of the college steward. Subsequently tliey 
came into the jKJssession of the Historic/il Society 
of Virginia. On examination, it Avas found that 
one of tlie old members, William Short, of Phila- 
delplii/i, still survived in 1850. It was also dis¬ 
covered that ho was President of the Society 
when it h/id been interrupted. Measures were 
immediately taken to revive it in the college, 
with Mr. Short ns the cxirmecting link with the 
original S(.>ciety, and it is now in active operation, 
witli the old rocxirds restored to the college. 

TALE COLLEOE 

Tnis institution dates its formal beginningfrom the 
year 1700. As early as 1647, the people of New 
Haven, at the instance of the R. v. John Daven¬ 
port, who was eminent for his zeal in the cause 
of education, undertook the enterprise of estiiblish- 
1 ing a college in that isolony, but postponed it in 
deference to tlie interests of Cambridge. In 1700 
a meeting of ministers of Connecticut, represent- 
irig, l>y general understanding, the churolics and 
jieople of the colony, took place at New Haven, 
fur the purpose of forming a college association. 
This was arranged to consist of eleven (slergyinon, 
living within the colony. The original parties* 
shortly met again at Branford, when each mem¬ 
ber brought a number of books and laid tliom 
upon a table, with the declaration, “I give these 
books for the founding a college in this colony.” 
About forty folios were thus deposited. An 
application for a charter was made and granted 
by the General Court in 1701. It had been at 
first proi)oseil tlwit the objects of the oollege 
should be espcKri/illy theological. This plan, how- 
Avas modified to the design of “ instrnctiiig 
youth in the arts and sciences, who may bo 
fitted for public employments both in Ohui-chand 
Civil BtJite,” though tlie religious instruction for 
a long Avhile practically predominated. The 
creed of the Saybrook platform was adopted in 
1708 by the agency of the trustees, and made 
binding upon the officers of the college. 

Abraham Pierson was made the first rector of 


• Tli»y wero JamM Noyes, of Stonlngton; Israel ^aaocy, 
ofStratrord; Thonuw Buotdnffbam. of Saybrook ; Abraham 
Pierson, of KlUIngworth; Sainnel Mather, of Windsor; 
Samuel Andrew, of Milford; Timothy Woodbrld^ of Hart- 
(brrt; James Pterpont, of New Haven ; No^lah Bus^ of 
Middletown; Joseph Webb, of Falrlleid. To these Sainnel 
Itusselly of Branford, was afterwards added. 
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the college, and iustnicted the students in his 
house at mllingworth. The first Coinmonceinent 
was held at Saybrook, in 1702, with advanced 
scholars, several of them from Harvard, of which 
college IMerson was also a graduate. He continued 
to receive his ])upil8 at KiHingwoHh, till liis 
death in 1707. He ])rL‘pared a text-book for the 
students in Natural Philosophy. Tlie collegiate 
school, m it was called, was now set up at l^.ay- 
brook, under the care of tutors, where the com¬ 
mencements continued to he licld, though the 
Tiev. Samuel Andrew, of Milford, rector pro tem.^ 
instiuicted the senior class at his home. New 
Haven and Hartford, too, liad their claims for the 
seat of the college. Tljcro was much agitation 
of the matter, but it was finally carried in favor 
of New Haven, in 171(5* The first Commence¬ 
ment in New Haven was held in 1717. 



Ellhu Yale. 


Eliliu Yale, a native of the idaco, who had 
left it in his boyhood, became possessed of great 
wealth in £he East Indies, and was created 
Governor of Fort 8t. George, and had married, 
moreover, an Indian fortune. On his return to 
London, he contributed books and merchandise 
to tlie college of his native town. The trustet's 
now took advantage of this prominent oj)])ortu- 
nity to name the new college liouse alter so 
liberal a benefactor, and Yale College soon be¬ 
came the name of the institution itself. Yhile 
“ was a gentleman,” says President Clap, in Ids 
history of the college, “ who greatly abounded in 
good humour and generosity, as well as in 
wealth.t The following is a coj)y of his epitaph 
iu the church-yard at A\'rexhain, Wales. 

Under this tomb lyea interr’d Elihu Ynlo 
of Place Grouow, Esq.; born 6th April, 1(‘48, 
and dyed the 8th of July, 1721, nged 73 years. 
Born in America, in Euroj )0 bred, 

In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

"Where long he liv’d and thriv’il: at London dead. 
Much Good, some Ill he did: so hoj)e all’s Even, 
And that his soul thro’ Mercy’s gone to Hcav’ii. 
You that survive and rencl, take care 
For this most certain Exit to prepare. 


• Wethersfield had Its pretensions, and a number of students 
having been educated there, under the (are of Elisha Williams, 
a eommenoement was bold there and degrees conferred, which 
wore afterwards ratified at New Ilaven. To remove the library 
firom Saybrook to New Haven process was Issued and the 
^rlff resisted. Important papers, and two hundred and fifty 
valuable volumes were lost to the college In the struggle. 
’-BaldjuAdCe ffUL of Yale, Ist Ed. p. S6. 
f Uistoiy of Yale Oollege, SO. 


For only the Actions of the Just, 

Smell sweet and blossom iu the dust 

Under an engraved picture of (xovciiior Yale, 
sent, to tlie college at an early period, was the 
following inscription in inanuscrij)t:— 

Effigies clarissiiiii viri I). D. l liliu Y'ale 
LoiulinensiH, Annigoj i. 

En vir I cui meritas laiidcs ob lacta, per orbis 
Extremes fines, iiulyta fania dedit 

./Eijiior urans tumidum, gnzns addiixit ub Indi ‘, 
Quas lllo snarsit inunificiuite Tinii u: 

InscituD tonenr.iH, iii noctis luce conisca 
PlimbuH, ab occiduis pellit ct 111c plngis. 

Diim mens gnita manct, nomcn lau'lc-^(jnc Valkksis 
(J antubuiit r'oiioLts, unaiiimiqiic Patuls. 

which the ])oet Percival has thus imitated. 

Behold the man, for gem'rons <lcC'1fl rcnowii’d, 
Who in icmotcsi regions won his fame: 

With wise munificence he scattered round 

The wcnlth that o’er the sea fn»m India cMim'. 

From western realms he bids dnrk igiiorimee fl^ , 
As flics the niglit before th(‘ dawning r.ays: 

ISo long as gratetul bosoms heat, shall hitrh 
Yale’s so.is and jiious fathers sing hi*^ praise.’^ 

Jeremiah TUmimer, of Boston, the agent of 
Massach 11 setts in England, in 1714, had been an 
earlier generous donor to the library. He gave, 
or procured, some eight Iiiiiidivd valuable volumes. 
The names of his friends ulio were associated 
with him in the gift, iin|)art to it additional 
value. They were among the most distingiiihlied 
men of that day, and inolinle Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir Richard Steele, Burnet, Woodward, Halley, 
Bentley, Kennet, (lalainy, Edwards, and Whis- 
ton, who gave cojiies of their writings to the 
collc'otion. 

When the college was thus established at New 
Haven, the Ih'v. Tirnolliy Cutler, of Stratford, 
was chosen its Rector, and, as a eompeii'nlioii to 
the peoj)U‘ of the jdaee h(‘ wuis leaving, tlie trus¬ 
tees of Yhile. bought their minister from them, 
paying for his house and lot, and giving them to 
the town. A new dilHeulty now ])rest‘nte(l itself. 
The orthodox Rector, with a tutor and two 
neighboring clergAunen, nimoimcis], in 1722, their 
intention to give up New England tlieology for 
E])ise(>])al ordination in England. The discovery 
was made at the time of Commencement, shortly 
after wliieh occasion, Gov. Saltonstall held a per¬ 
sonal dispute on the subject with the recusant 
Rector and one of his most distinguished asso¬ 
ciates, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of New Ilaven. 
The trustees met, and voted that they “doexcuse 
the Rev. Mr. Chitler from all fuiTlier service, os 
Rector of Y^ule College.” The connexion was at an 
end. Mr. Cutler, with his friend Johnson, after- 
Avards President of C’olumhia (!()llegc, and several 
other of the New England (dorgy, Avent to Eng¬ 
land, Avhere ho received the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity from Oxford; ho returned to America, 
and Avas rector, till his death, in 17G5, of Christ 
C’hnrch, in Boston. He Avas a loss to Yale, from 
hi.s strength of mind and his acquirements in 
Oriental literature. He was, says Pro^ider.t 
Stiles, in his Diary, “ a good logician, gcogra])her, 


• Klnjrsley's Sketch of Tale Collopro. Am. Qnar. Ee^. vifl. 
19. Sketches of Yale College, with numerous aiiocdotos. 
1848, p. 28. 
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and rhetorician. In the philosophy and meta¬ 
physics and ethio3 of his day, lie was ^eat. Ho 
spoke Latin with groat fluency and dignity, and 
with great propriety of pronunciation. Ho was 
a man of e.^tensivo reading in the academic 
sciences, divinity, and eoclesiastic-ol history; and 
of a commanding presence and dignity in govern¬ 
ment. Ho was of a lofty and despotic mien, and 
made a grand figure at the liead of a college.’”*' 

Mr. Andrew, of Milford, one of the trustees, 
again took the management, as head of the col¬ 
lege, pro tempore^ till 1720, wlien the Rev. Elisha 
Williams, of Wethersfield, became Rector, which 
he contiuuod till 1730. It was during this time that 
Berkeley, afterwards the Bishop of Cdoyne, mndo 
his celebrattMl donations to the colK*ge, which, 
with great liberality, he took under his ])articular 
favor. He had become nc(piainted, at Nc‘Wport, 
R. I., with one of the triiste *s, the Rev. Jared Eliot, 
and with the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, 
who called his attention to tlie wants of tln^ col¬ 
lege. On his return to England, in 1732, lie gave 
to the college a deed of his house and farm in Nt‘W- 
port, for the assistanee of tin* three best scholars 
in Latin and (rreek who should reside at college 
for nine months of eaidi of the three yeai*s 
hetween the first and second degrees. To deter¬ 
mine the j»riorltv in scholarship, a sjKS'ial examina¬ 
tion is to he held Hiinually, hy the President and 
semior E])iscopal missionary within the colony. 

If these do notarree, the choice is to be deter¬ 
mined by lot. Idle ])erions selected are to be 
called ''scholars of the house.” Any snrjdiis 
which may remain hy vacancies is to Ix^ e\[)cnd- 
ed in Greek and Latin hooks, to he distrihut'Ml as 
})rizes to undergi’aduates. Sueh were th(5 jiro- 
visio!is of the settlement. The property din^s not 
yield any considerable inconi(‘, liaving been lens<‘d 
for a long term at a time when money xvas of 
more value than it is now. There have been a 
minib.u* of snceessful upjdicants for "the dean’s 
bounty,” who hav<^ afterwards lieeomi^ dis¬ 
tinguished. Of these may be mentioned. Dr. 
Wheidock, the first President of Dnrtmonth; the 
Rev. Aaron Burr, President of the (College of 
•New Jersey; the Hon. Jared Ingersoll, Presi¬ 
dents Daggett and Dwight, tlie R- v. Joseph 
Buckminster, and the lion. Ahrali.im Baldwin. 
The Berkeleian prizes have also reflected honor on 
tlie college.+ lierkeley also ])rocured a choice 
collection of books for the college'—contributing 
in all nearly a thousand volumes, including a si't 
of the Christian Fathers, a large representation 
of the Greek and Latin (Jiissics, and other well 
chosen works, among which were Ben Jon- | 
son. Dry don and Pofie, Butler and Wycherley. 
When Rectx)r Cla]) arranged the general <‘ollee- 
tion, in 1742, ho tells ns, “in honour to the Rev. 
Dr. Berkeley for his extraordinary donation, his 
books stood by tliemselvas, at the south end of 
the library,”! 

The career of Rector Williams was more varied 
tlian falls to the lot of most college Presidents. 
He was born in Miissachusetts, and was a graduate 
of Harvard. He i)aissed from his parisli duties at 


• Appendix to Holmes's Stiles, 88T. 
t Prof. KInftsley's Sketch of the History of Yale Collepre. 
Am. Quar. Begister, vlli. 211. List of Scholars of the House 
In Yale Lit. Mag. xvIL KHX 
t Clap's History, 48. 


Wethersfield to the Presidency of Yale. Com¬ 
pelled to retire from the latter by ill health, he 
became member of the Connecticut House of Re¬ 
presentatives and a Judge. In 1746 he revived 
his clerical functions to become army chajJain in 
the Cape Breton expedition. The next year he 
was appointed colonel of a regiment in the expe¬ 
dition against Canada. Going to England to 
secui’c his half-])ay, ho married there'and returned 
to die at Wetherwflcld in 1755, at the ago of sixty- 
one. President Stiles, in his Literary Diary, 
speaks of him as “ a good classical scholar, well 
read in logic, metaphy.sics and ethics, and in 
rhetoric and oratory. He presided at commence¬ 
ment with givat honor. He s])oke Latin freely, 
delivered orations gi*acefully and with animated 
dignity.” 

Williams was succeeded, in the year 1740, by the 
Rev. Thomas Clap, wlio w.as withdrawn from the 
ministry of Windham, the college as before buying 
bis time from the townspeo])le. The compensation 
for loss of services was referred to three members 
of the General Assembly, xvlio “ were of ()])inion, 
that inasmuch as Mr. Clap h.'id been in the 
ministry at Windham fourteen years, which was 
about half the time ministers in general continue 
in their public work: the people ought to have 
half as much as they gave him for a settlement; 
which, upon compulation, was about fifty-tlireo 
j>ounds sterling.’** (Jap entered vigorously upon 
the duties of tlie college, drew u[) a body of laws, 
tbo books Avere catalogued, and a new cliarter 
obtained, by whicli the Rector and Trustees 
became entitled President and Fellows. 

In 1747, a part of the means for erecting a new 
college building, to ace('mmodato the iii(Tea.sing 
numlier of students, was raised by a lottery. The 
])reaebing of Whitelield having agitated tlie popu¬ 
lar faitli, a theological ])rofessor-,hip was founded, 
wdiichtook its name from its first contributor, the 
ITon. Philip Livingston, of New York. A new 
confession was made of the college faith, according 
to the Assembly’s Oatecbi>m, Dr. Ames’s Medulla 
and Cases of Conscience, and the Rev. Naphtali 
J>agg^‘tt, from Long Idaiid, was apiKiintcd Pro- 
fesMir of Divinity in 1755. In 1763, the question 
Avlictber the l.<egislaturo of the State had a right 
to exercise visitatorial jiower over the college was 
iriucli agit.ated. President Clap argued that the 
legislature, not being the founders, had no such 
power, and successfully maintained this position. 
Difticultiesin tlio discipline and administration of 
the college led to the resignation of President 
(Jap ill 1700. ITis death occurred a few months 
after. He was a man of piety, and a diligent 
head of his college, which greatly increased under 
his administration of twenty-seven years. Ho 
had been educated by Dr. M’Sparran, the mission¬ 
ary clergjTTian of Rhode Island. His literary 
accomplishments were large. He excelled espe¬ 
cially in the Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
—^arid constructed the first orrery or planetarium 
in America. He published a letter to Jonathan 
Edwards, on the Whitefield matter. His other 
])ubli cations were an essay an the Religioui Can^ 
stitution of 1764; a Yvndicatwn of ths 

Doctrines of the New England ChurehM^ in 
1755; an AWy on the Nature and Foundation 


* Clap's History of Yalo College, 41. 
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0 / Moral Virtue and Obligation^ in 1766; and 
a History of Yule Collejje in 1766.* His Conr 
jeetwree on the Nature amd Motion of Me- 
teore dime the Atmoephere^ was issued po4lm- 
niously in 1781, He made collections for a His¬ 
tory of Connecticut. His manuscripts, then in 
the possession of his daughter, tlio wife of General 
Wooster, were plunder^ in Tryon’s expedition 
Against New Haven, and thrown overboard into 
lx)ng Island Sound. A few were picked up alter 
some days by boatmen, but most were lost. 

Prewident Stiles has left a minute literary cha¬ 
racter of him, in which he 8y>eaks enthusia‘<tically 
of the extent of his attainments; his knowledge of 
Newton’s Principia; his study of mond pliiloso- 
phy in Wollaston, and of the ancient and modern 
powers of EurojK^ Stiles, warming with the 
recollections of his j)redeccs8or, describes his 
habits of reading, by subjects rather than volumes 
—^nd his aspect, “ light, jdacid, serene, and con¬ 
templative,” adding, ‘‘he was a calm, still, judi¬ 
cious great man.’ t 

In 1767, ProfePHor Paggett was chosen Presi¬ 
dent pro tempore^ and continued in this j>osition 
until 1777, when Dr. Ezra Stiles was elected Pre¬ 
sident, Pres. Daggett continuing in his Chair of 
Divinity. The latter was a man of W4>rth and use¬ 
fulness. When the Prilish t(K)k possession of 
New Haven in 1779, lie was taken by the enemy 
wounded, with lii.s musket in his hand, resisting 
their advance. He was unhandsomely treated 
with violence and personal injury by his captors.J 
His college Presidency is mejuorabie in our nar¬ 
rative for the presence in the college as pupils, of 
Trumbull, Dwight, Humidircya, and Barlow. 

Of Stiles and of Dwight, who succeeded a\ ith 
so much distinction to the cxdlege, something is 
said on other pages of this book. The Presi¬ 
dency of the former extended from 1777 to 1795; 
of Dwight, from that date till 1817. The college 
increased greatly in influence and resources at 
these periods, after the interruption of the Revo¬ 
lution. The personal influence of these men was 
great. Dwight enlarged the scope of studies by 
fuilhering the claims of general literature, in 
which he was himself so nccomjflislied a proli- 
oient. The Professorships of Kingsley and Silli- 
man were instituted during Dwighi’s adiiiinih- 
trntion. 

Jeremiah Day held the presidency from 1817 
till his retirement in 1846. lie was born in New' 
Preston, Connecticut, in 1773, and in 1796 laid 
succeeded Dwight in the conduct of his \ da^ol at 
Greenfield Hill. He was a graduate of Yale, and 
in 1801 liad received the appointment of Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, wliich 
lie held till his election to the go\ ernment of the 
college. He lias published several mathematical 
treatises for studonts, which have hcoii widely 
circulated, and in 1838, An Inquiry Heepecting 
the SeJf-Detennining Power of the Will; or, Von- 


• The Annals or Illstory of Tale Oollepre, lu New Haven, in 
the Oolony of Oonneoticu^ from tbe firht founding tliereof In 
the year 1700, to the year 1766: with an Appendix, containing 
the present state of the College, the Method of Instruction 
and Oovemment, with the OmoerH, Boneiheton, and Gradu¬ 
ates. By Thomas Clap, A.M., President of the said College. 
New Haven: Printed for John Hotchkiss and B. Mecom, 
1766. 6vo. 

t Appendix to Life of Btllea, by Holmes, r>r.(l. 

; Baldwin s Hist. Tale Ool. K S. 


tingent Volition, 12mo. And in 1841, An 7>- 
amination of Free. Ldwards's Inquiry on the 
Freedom of the Will. 12mo. 

Alexander Metcalf Fisher was the successor to 
President Day in his Professorship. He was a 
young man of high promise, and had alre^y 
made important contributions to mathematical 
and physical science. His sudden death, at the 
age of twenty-eight, in the sliipwreck of the 
Albion on the coast of Ireland, in 1822, when he 
was on his voyage to Europe for the collection 
of scioutifle material, and for self-improvement, 
has lent additional interest to his memor)". 

Theodore Dwight Woohoy succeeded to Prasi- 
dent Day. He wa*^ horn in New York in 1801, 
the son of a merchant, and a nepliew on the mo¬ 
ther’s side of President Dwight. His education 
was at Yale and tlie Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. After this he passed several years in 
Europe, extending his studies of the Greek lan¬ 
guage and literature in Gennanv. On his return 
ho was appointed Professor of Greek at Yale in 
1831, and discharged tlie duties of the position 
for twenty years, giving to the public during tliis 
I)eriofl his editions of the Greek tragedians, the 
Promethem of yEschylus, the Antigone and Elec- 
tra of So]>hocle8, and the Akrstis of Eurijudes. 
He has also edited the Gorgias of Plato. Ilis 
inauguration discour-'O in 1846, on the Mibject of 
college ediicfltion, was a jdiilosopliical view of the 
subject, as'jcrting the claims of a classical education. 

I In his Hietoriml iJisrovj'Hf, delivered before the 
I graduates of Yale in 1 ^50, on tbe completion of tbe 
I tliird senii-centeimi.'d ])criod, lie has sketched the 

* devolo])mcnt of tbe college, in its studies, with an 
able pen. In tbe sphere of philosoj)liical discourse 

• he has a tli(U’ougldy disciifliued mind. 

I The college has l)een distinguished by the long 
I periods of sernce maintained by its oflicers and 
1 j»r(>fcssor8. Tbe terms of four of its ju’esidents, 

: Clap, Stiles, Dvvigbt, and Day, cover a period of 
I nearly a hun<lnid year^. Kingsley was tutor an<l 
i ju’ofessor for more than fifty years. The eoii- 
iicxion of Benjamin SilJiman with the instruction 
j of the college, <lales from 179{i; of Chnuiiee}' 
i Allen Goodrich, fn>m 1812; of Olmsted, from 
; 1815; of President Woolley, from his tutorship 
' in 1823. 

Professor James L. Kingsley was long a repro- 
I sentative man of the c dlege. He had taught in 
nearly every one of its departments, and identi¬ 
fied liimself with each step of its development. 
Born in Connecticut, he was a graduate of the 
I c dlegc of the class of 1799, the same year with 
Moses Stuait. Two years afterwards he was 
I appointed tutor, and in 1805, professor of the 
! Greek, Hebrew, and Latin Languages and of Ec- 
; clcsia^tical History, discharging with ability the 
i various duties of these offices os required, till 
! with the improved adjustment of the college in- 
I struction, he entered in 1831 upon a distinct pro- 
j feasorship of the Liitiii Language and Literature, 
continuing for some time to give instruction in 
Hebrew. He resigned his post in 1861, exactly 
half a century after his first appointment from the 
college, and was then honored with the title of 
Emeritus Ih’ofessor, till liis death, shortly after, 
in August, 1852. Tie was a close and accurate 
scholar, well versed in Greek and Hebrew, and 
an adept in Latin. “ I doubt,” said Prcbfdent Wool- 
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»c*y iti an address at his fhneral, “ if any Ameri¬ 
can scholar lias ever sur[)assed him in Latin 
Mtyle.” He first introduced into use in America, 
about 1806, as a text-book, the two volumes of 
the Ormca Mcbjora^ with which most American 
students have been at some time familiar. His 
encouragement of mathematical science was also 
of importance. Ills familiarity with American 
history, particularly of his own state, was great; 
and he had given to the college annals, and the 
large opportunities of biographical study offered 
by the Triennial Oatalogue-i, in the preparation 
of which ho was concerned, an attention inspired 
by taste and habit. The Historical Discourse, 
which he delivered in 1888, On tlie Two Hun¬ 
dredth Anrdr^ersary of the First Settlernerit of 
the Town and Colony of New Hmen, and his 
Sketch of the Histoi'y of Yale College, published 
in 1835, in the American Quarterly Register, 
arej)roofs of this. He was, besides, the author 
of The Life of PreMdent Stiles, in Sparks’s 
American lliograjihy, of a Eulogy on Professor 
Fisher, and of various critical articles in the 
North American Review, the Christian Spectator, 
the New Englander, the Ainerican Journal of 
Science, the Hiblical Re])osit()ry, and other peri¬ 
odicals. His succ;essor in the Professorship of 
Latin, Thomas A. Thacher, in a Commemorative 
l)iscA)urse, inO(‘tx)ber, 1852, Sj)eak8 of his genuine 
love of his elassicii,! studies, of his fondness for 
biographical anecdote, and of his intimacy with 
English literature.* 

Professor Benjamin Silliinan was born in 1779, 
in Trumbull, in Connecticut. He was a graduate 
of the college, of the year 1790, for a time 
studied the law, in 1799 became a college tutor, 
and has since been prominent in its faculty,— 
his Professorslii}) of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
(reology dating from 18U4. lie visited Euro])e 
the following year, ti> procure books and appara¬ 
tus fi)r the college, and was abroad fifteen months. 
In 1810, ho published an ac/’-ount of thi>i tour in 
his Journal of TraveU in England, Holland, and 
Scotland^ and two p sugcs m the Atlantic, in the 
cars 1805 and 1800. Nearly fifty years later, 
0 erossed the Atlanti(', again, and has contrasted 
his observations after this interval in the two 
volumes which he published in 1853, with the 
title, A Visit to Europe in 1851. AnothiT n^cord 
of his travels is his Jieniarks made in a Short 
Tour between Hartford and Quebec in the autumn 
of 1819. Ill the course of his college engage¬ 
ment, ho has pul dished Elements of Chemistry 
in the order of the Lectures in Yale College, in 
1830; and lias edited Henry’s Chemistry and 
Bake well’s Geology. His lectures on Chemistry, 
to which the public have been admitted, at Yale, 


* “ He enjoyod ft kind of p(*r9onal ftcqualntanM* with Addison 
and Johnson and Mlltnn and Shakesjteare, and many others, 
whose writing he relished the more from hla habit of giving 
ft personal existenoe to the writers. He took an Interest in 
their history; and when ho visited England the streets and 
comers of the capital seemed to be peopled, almost, with the 
old worthies of his library, from Johnson, with his ghost in 
Gook'Iane, to Milton, In 8t Ollos's, Crlpplegate. One could 
ewlly have imagined, at tlme^ from observing the heartiness 
of the pleasure ho derived ft ora the more elegant writers of 
imt times, both classical and later, that ho might even Join in 
Walter Pone’s wish, and jisk for retirement from the world, to 
live in Intelleotnal converse, 

“With Homoo, and Petrarch, and two or three more, 

Of III” best wits that reigned in the ages before.” 

Disoaiam, p. 46. 


I and which he has delivered in the chief cities of 
1 the country, have gained him much reputation, 

I which has been extended at home and abroad by 
i his American Journal of Science, of which ho 
I commenced the publication in 1818. 

1 Denison Olmsted succeeded to tlie chair of Ma¬ 
thematics and Natural Philosophy in 1825, which 
■ he held till 1836, when a now distribution of the 
' duties took place, under which he entered upon 
his present Professorship of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy. He was born at East Hartford, 
the son of a farmer, in 1791, became a gi*aduate 
of the college in 1818, then a tutor, when in 1817 
he was appointed to the Professorsliip of Che- 
' mi^tl•y in the University of North Carolina, which 
he held for seven years. At tliat time be com- 
menc/cd, with the BupiK)rt of the legislature, the 
I Geological Survey of the State, the first survey of 
i the kind in the countij, and published papers on 
' the Gold Mines of North Carolina, and llhimi- 
: iiating Gas from cotton seed, in the American 
Journal of Science, to which he has been a fre- 
' quent contributor. His chief writings have been 
I Thoughts on the Clerical Profession, a senes of 
I Es^av8, in 1817; his Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy, in 1832; an Introduction to Astro¬ 
nomy, in 1839, the substance of which he embo- 
di(ul in a volume, Letters on Astronomy addressed 
to a Lady, in 1840; Rudiments of Natural Phi- 
losoj[thy and Astronomy, 1843, a work of such 
clearness and simplicity that it has been published 
in raised letters for the use of the blind, by the 
Massachusetts Asylum, and has been found well 
adapted to the instruction of the deaf and dumb; 
a Life of Mason, the young astronomer, and 
materials for several volumes of miscellanies in 
his contributions to the leading reviews, consist- 
I ing of Moral Essays, Biographical Sketches, 

I one ot the earliest being Pres. Dwight, in the 
Port Folio of 1817, Addresses, and Scientific 
Memoirs. 

C’onnected with the labors of this chair of Ma¬ 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, was a young 
, mail, a gi’aduate of the College, wlioso career, soon 
cut short by the fatal malady of consumption, 

, was yet long enougli to make a name for himself, 

' and confer lasting honor on the institution. This 
! was Ehenezer Porter Mason, v/ho died in 1840, 
at the age of twenty-two, the story of whose pre- 
I cocious childhood, early mature development, and 
' scientific acquirements, has boon narrated with 
many sound reflections by the way, in an interest¬ 
ing volume by Prof. Olmsted, with whom ho was 
associated.* Mason was born at Washington, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, in 1819; he died 
in 1840, at the house of a relative near Richmond, 
Virginia. His attention was awakened in his 
childhood to books of science. He studied wi th in¬ 
terest when be was nine years old the treatises in 
tlie Library of Useful Knowledge. At the age 
of thirteen he read the -^neid, and made excellent 
translations from it in heroic verse. His origiiml 
versos written shortly after this time, if they dis¬ 
play ingenuity rather than poetic conception, 
show the general powers of his mind and his 
literary tastes. Science, however, was to be hia 


• Life and Writings of Kbenexer Porter Mason; intersjMned 
with hints to Parents ard Instructors on the tralnlns and edu¬ 
cation of a Child of Genius, Penison Olmstod. NewToi k, 
Dayton and Newman, 1642. l2mo. pp. 252. 
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peculiar vocation, and astronomy that branch 
whicli he was especiially to cultivate. His skill 
and manual tact in constructinj? instruments and 
recording observations, while a College student, 
were very remarkable. On tlio comj)lotion of his 
course in 1839, lie became a Resident Graduate; 
and in the short interval which remained before 
his death, found time in narrow circumstances, 
witli rapidly failing health, to jiursuo and pub¬ 
lish his OJiHerratioDs on Nchula'* a paper which 
gained the admiration of Sir Jolm Herschel, wlio 
has thus spoken of the composition and its au¬ 
thor :—"Mr. Mason, a young and ardent astrono¬ 
mer, a native of tlie United States of America, 
whoso premature death is tlie more to be regret¬ 
ted ns he was (so far as I am aware) the only 
other recent observer who has given liiinself with 
the assiduity which the subject reejuircs, to the 
exact delineation of Nebulm, and whoso figures I 
find at all satisfactory.’’t lie also pn'jiared a col¬ 
lege treatise on Practical Astronomy, In the 
autumn of 1840, he was engaged in the difficult 
public service of Prof. Ren wick’s Nortli Eastern 
boundary Survey. He returned to his friends to 
die before the year closed. 

Oh I what a noble heart was liore undone, 

When Science’ self destroy’d lier favourite son. 

The Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich was elected 

S rofessor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 3817, and 
ischarged the duties of this ofiice until 1839, 'when 
he was transferred to the Professorship i»f Pas¬ 
toral Theology, in which office he still continues. 
He was for several years editor of the Quarterly 
Ohristian Spectator, and is extensively and favor¬ 
ably known by his works of Greek elementary 
instruction, his Collection of Select British Elo- 


* In the Transaotioiuof the American Philosophical Society 
for 1840. 

t Sir John F. W. Henohers Keaults of Astronomical Obser¬ 
vations, 1684-8, at the Cape of Good Hope, p. 7. 


(pionco, and his revised and enlarged edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 

In 1841, a Prolessorshij) of the Arabic and 
Sanskrit languages and literature was established 
in the college, and Prof. Edward E. Salishiiry was 
appointed to the chair. His Inaayuval Dmoiirsc 
(New Haven, 1843, 8vo. j)]). 51) is a learned and 
comprehensive survey of tlie wide and im])()rtinii 
field of Oriental literature. He has for many 
years been the Secretary of the American Orien¬ 
tal Society, and the editor of its journal, to which 
he has contributed many vjiluahle juipers. This 
work has rea(‘hed its fourth voluiiie, and is higlily 
creditable b) American scholarship. Tn 1854 the 
professorsliii) was divided, Prof. Salisl)ury re¬ 
taining the Arabic, and resigning the Sanskrit. 
To the latter ]>rofe^si)rship Mr. William J). Whit¬ 
ney, an eniineiit Sanskrit scholar, was then a]i- 
jiointed. 

The Medical estahlisliinent was organized in 
1818, and has enjoyed the services of many 
eminent men as instructors from that titne b) the 
present. Tlie iiuinher of professors is now six. 

The Theological department of the college was 
organized in 1822, the liev. Nalhaniel W. Taylor 
being associated as Professor of l)i(lactic Theology 
with the Rev. Eleazar T. Fitcli, who, in 1817, suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Dwight as Professor of Divinity. 
These gentlemen liave long been well known by 
their lectures and j)uhli8hcd works. In 1824, 
Jositth Willard Gibbs was chosen Professor of 
Sacred Literature, which office he still holds. He 
is the author of a valuable J^exicon of the He¬ 
brew T-anguago, and of very many contributions 
to general philology. 

The Law School, which was commenced about 
1820, was not definitely connected with the col¬ 
lege until 1830; and the degree of LL.B. was 
first conferred here in 1843. The school is con¬ 
ducted by two professors—Clark BisseU, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and 
Henry Dutton, Governor of that Stale. 
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In 18J-7 was established the department of 
Philosopliy and the Arts. By this it was intended 
to provide means by which some of the collegiate 
studios, such as philosophy, philology, pure mathe¬ 
matics, and the like, might be prosecuted by 
graduates under systematic instruction, and others, 
not graduates, who should be properly qualified, 
might bo trained to fultil in a creditable manner 
the office of the civil engineer, of tlie scientific 
miner and geologist, of iio scientific agricultu¬ 
rist, and tlie like; thus furnishing society with a 
body of highly educated men in its various de¬ 
partments, and introducing, in fact, new liberal 
])rofesHions .‘imong the learned ijursuits. In this 
new department are included the professorships 
of chemistry applied to agriculture, chemistry 
a|>])lied to the arts, and of civil engineering. 
Tlie first professor of agrUniltural clicmistry was 
Jolm Pitkin Norton, a young man of high pro¬ 
mise, and thoroughly qualified for the place lie 
discdiarged the duties of liis office with great 7eal 
and sin^cess, and hy le<*tnres at lioinc and abroad, 
and bv his essays and treatises, aeconiplisbed much 
good <luring liis brief life. In the midst of his 
usefulness he was arrested liy fatal illness, and 
died Sept, hth, 1802, at the age of tliirty. liis 
8nc.(*es>or is Prof. John A. Porter. Prof. B. Sii- 
linian, Jr., was apjiointed to the chair of che¬ 
mistry appli 'd to the arts, and still continues in 
offii’e. Prof. Win. A. Norton is the professor of 
civil engineering. 

In 1850 the Silliman profissorship of natural 
history was established, and James D. Dana was 
a])poiiited to the ollieti. lie is the author of a 
compivheiHive treatise on Minerahigy, which has 
passed through four (slitions, and also of a work 
oil the (reoli)gy and Mineralogy of the U. S. Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, and of a work on the 
Zoojihytes and (haistac-oa co]le(;ted during that 
cruise. Ills contributions to the American Jour¬ 
nal of Scieuce, of which lie is one of the editors, 
are imiuerous and valuable.* 

Yale College is coiiiieeted with the history of 
religion in the country, as having educated more 
t^aii 1500 clergymen, and as liaving been tlie 
secnc of iiuinennis revivals of religion. ‘‘In the 
8])iieo of ninety-six years from the great revival 
of 171-1, the college,” says Prof, (roodrich, “has 
beim favored with twenty distinct effusions of 
the Holy Hjurit, of which three were in the 
last century and seventeen in the ])resent.”t 

The heuefactors to tlie college deserve a pass¬ 
ing mention. Dwight in liis letters remarks that 
they have been men of moderate fortunes.^ 
Among these, the lion. Oliver Wolcott gave two 
thousand dollars to the library. Eli Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton gin, a graduate of the 
college, founded a fund of five hundred dollars, 


* During the last ten years no one in America has mode so 
many importuiit cnntrlbutioDs to natural history. Ills reports 
of the Exploring K\'j)edltl()n are, 

1. Kenort on Zoophytes. 1846. pp. 4704to. Atlas of 61 plates 
folio. 28J now species of 2k>ophvtes tlgared. 

3. Konnrt on Geology. 1849. pp. t56 4to. Atlas of 21 folio 
plates of fossils. 

3. Report on Crustacea. 1854. 2 vols. of 1620 pages In all. At¬ 
las of 96 plates folio: G8o 8 fK‘ 0 l(>s figured; o58 of them new. 

Of these and the other reports, the government hayo, in their 
folly, published only a hundred copies each. 

t Narrative of Revivals of Religion in Yale College. Am. 
Qoar. Beg. x. 289. 

$ Travels In Now England and New York, 1. 207. 


the interest of which is to be expended in the pur¬ 
chase of books on mechanical and physical science. 
Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, also a graduate, heciueathed 
ton thousand dollars os a permanent fund to the 
librtiry in 1884. Dr. Jedediah Morse and Mr. 
S. F. B. Morse were contributors of a valuable col¬ 
lection of books to the library in 1823. Among 
the donors to the philosophical apparatus, the name 
of Dr. Isaac Watts occurs for a pair of globes. 



Yak* Library. 

The college library', with the collections of the 
societies, deposited in different departments, in the 
costly and ornamental library building of Port¬ 
land sandstone, numbered in 1851 some 54,000 
volumes. The library is rich iu old New Eng¬ 
land theology, and in general liistory and meta¬ 
physics. Its Aiiiericaiianti(iuariau treasures include 
a UMiipie new.sj>a})cr collection of contemporary 
jiapers relating to the Stamp Act, made hy Pre¬ 
sident Stilc'-*, and the extensive series of his MS. 
Journals aiiil commonplace hooks, of an historical 
us well as jiersonal interest. The library has the 
collection of papers made hy Trumbull for his 
History of Connecticut. An addition of much 
value was made in 1854, being the entire library 
of the late Prof. Tliilo, of llall(‘, consisting of 
above 4000 volumes, chiefly in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory and kindred departments. 

the library possos.ses four of the original sculp¬ 
tures of Nineveh, sent to America by the Rev. W. 
F. Williams, American missionary at Mosul. 

There have been hut three specially appointed 
librarians, tlie duty before 1805 having been dis¬ 
charged by tutors—Professi^r Kingsley, Josiah 
Willard Gibbs, and the jircsent incumbent, Ed¬ 
ward C. Herrick. In the Trumbull Gallery, 
the College possesses a constant moans of at¬ 
traction to visitors. There are collected a valu¬ 
able series of Revolutionary paintings by the 
artist from whom the building has been named, 
and beneath which he lies buried, with many 
other works of interest, portraits of the college 
presidents, and illustrious men (ff the state, in¬ 
cluding the celebrated family group of Dean 
Berkeley and his friends, painted by Smibort. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale wm or¬ 
ganized in 1780. Its catalogue shows a list of 
honored names, from the poets Trumbull and 
Barlow to the present day. Its orators and poets 
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have included, among others, Edward Everett, 
T. 8. Grimke, Gardner Spring, James Kent, 
Albert Barnes, Horace Bushnell, Edward Robin¬ 
son, Daniel T^ord, J. G. Peroival, Elizur Wright, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wm. IT. Seward. 

The college societies, the Liiionian and Iho 
Brothers in Unity, are supported with sjnrit. To 
the last, literary men are indebted for thi first 
edition of the Alphabetical Index to subj^ts 
1/reaM in Reviews^ ])repared by William Fre¬ 
derick Poole, its librarian. 

The Yale Literary Magazine^ contributed to 
by undergraduates, was commenced in 1836,* 
and has been well sustained sinct‘, being by far 
the longest-lived publication of its kind. Its 
series of portraits and lives of the Presidents and 
Professors are valuable; while it bos published 
original articles of merit from tlie pens of Colton, 
Bristed, Thompson, Mitchell, Finch, and others. 

Comparing the catalogues of the two oldest 
colleges. Harvard and Y"alc, we find, that up to 
the dose of 1864, in the fonner institution there 
had been, from the year 1642, 6,612 alumni, of 
whom 2,278 wore then survivors; and of Yale, 
f^m 1702 to the close of 1858, tliero had been 
6,212 graduates, of whom 8,066 were living—^so 
that in point of number of living alumni the 
latter institution stands at the head of the col¬ 
leges of the country. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Jonathan Edwards, one of the first metaphysi¬ 
cians of his age, and the lust and finest product 
of the old Puritanism of America, was born 
in East Windsor, Connecticut, October 6, 1703. 
His family and culture were strictly evangelical. 
Four generations back, on his fatlier’s side, his 
ancestor was a clergyman of tlie Established 
Church in London, in the time of Elizabeth. His 
son emigrated to Hartford, in Connecticut, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was a 
merchant, as was also his son Richard, who super- 
ivdded to that worldly calling a life of eminent 
piety. The next in descent was the Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, tlie father of our author. ITo wiis a 
graduate of Harvard, and tlje first minister of 
East Windsor. In the old French war, he accoin- 
]>anied an expedition as chaplain on its way to 
Canada. He married the daughter of the kev. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, witli wliom 
lie lived more than sixty-three years—liis widow 
surviving him twelve years, when she died in her 
ninety-ninth year. This lady, tlie mother of 
Jonathan Edwards, is spoken of as possessed of 
superior force of understanding and refinement of 
diaraoter. Tlie father was a man of learning and 
^votion to his ministry. 

It is impossible to study the portrait of Jona¬ 
than Edwards without noticing an air of purity, 
a tinge peihaps of feminine character, a look of 
thorongn earnestness, and an expression of native 
delicacy. Energy and reserve seem to bo ha])pily 
hlendea ^countenance.f On reading the 

-— i.iii ,f i — ■■■■ — - -— 

* TliiMMllriiMir ooHege magazines had prerlonsly be«n pnb- 
UalMd hunLaM th« LtUrary Cabins in 1 m)T, the Athnia^an in 
1814, Jpe. In 1881 appeared The Studenffa Compandon^ by the 
Kmghta (if the Bound Table^ the two hundred pafros of which 
were written almoat exoluslvelv bv David Francis Bacon. 

t ** In blB yontli he i^peared oealthy, and with a ccood degree 
of vivacity, Sot wafttever robnat In middlo life, ho appeared 


narrative of his youtliful studies and early devc- 
lopements of intelleot and piety, we see an exube¬ 



rance in both wbich indiciate a richly endowed 
TiHtiiro. Education, whatever it may be with 
such a man, is simply tlie mould to bo filled by 
liis genius. In otlier places, in other rtilations. 
he would always be a man of mark. In tlio field 
(»f the belles lettrcs, if ho had culti\ nted thorn, he 
would have shone as an acute critic and poet; 
among men of science, as a jirofound and original 
observer; among wits, as a subtle philosopher. 
As it was, born in New England, of the gliostly 
line of Puritanism, all his powers were confined 
to Christian morals and metaphysics. 

The religious (dement was Jeveloped in him 
very early. At the age of seven or eight, in a 
period of religious excitement in his fatlier’s con¬ 
gregation, he attained a height of devotional 
fervor, and built a booth in a retired swamj) for 
secret prayer, with some of liis school ooiniiaiiions. 
Ilis account of his “ early religions life is ])ure and 
fervent^ recalling the sublime imagination of Sir 
Thomas Browne of those who have understood 
Christian nunihilation, gustation of God, and 
ingression into the divine shadow, and have hod 
already an handsome anticijiation of hefiven.” 
Nature at that time was tranmgured before him. 
It was the thorough consecration of a mind of 
the strongest powers and finest temper. His love 
of natnro was a trait of his boyhood. Before the 
age of twelve he had written a minute account of 
the habits of a forest spider. When the world 
gained a great metaphysician it perhaps lost an 
admirable natural historian. 

Edwards entered Y'ale College in his thirteenth 
year, when he fell in with Locke’s Essay on the 


very much emoclntcd, by sovoro study, and intense mental 
application. In his iK'rson ho was tall of stature—about six 
foot one Inch—and of a slender form. He bad a high, brood, 
bold forebead, and an eyo unusually piercing and Tuminous; 
and on his whole countonanco, the foatnros of bis mlnd-^r- 
sploadty, sincerity, and benevolcnot^were so strongly Im¬ 
pressed, that no one could behold It, without at onoe diiMver- 
Ing the clearest Indications of groAit and mord 

elevation.”—Life by Bereno E. Dwight, 
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Undorstandinpf, which ho read with groat zest. 

It was always his habit to think and write as he 
read, bo that his pen, ns his biographer remarks, 
was always in his hand. Tliis course adds to 
the exactness and labor of study, and begets a i 
liabit which, amidst the infinite riches of human \ 
learning, is not readily expended. It is not sur- , 
prising, therefore, that Edwards afterwards came ' 
to devote nearly two thirds of the day to study. | 
He was graduated at the college with the highest j 
honor, and continued to reside in the institution ; 
two years, for the study of the ministry. His j 
first clerical occui)ation was in New York, where | 
ho j)reaohed to a congregation of Presbyterians in : 

1722, in his nineteenth year. His meditations at 
this time were full of ardor and humility. ‘‘The 
soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my medi- j 
tations,’’ says he, “appeared like such a little ; 
white flower as we see in the 8[)ring of the y(‘ar; 
low and humble on the ground, oj)ening its bosom 
to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; 
rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture, diffusing 
around a sweet fragrancy; standing ])cacefully 
and lovingly, in the mid*it of other flowers round 
about; all iu like manner opening their bosoms, 
to drink in the light of the sun.” He records his 
frequent retiniinoiit “into a solitary place on the 
hanks of Hudson’s river, at some distance from 
the city, for eoritemphition on divine things and 
secret converse with God; and had many sweet 
hours thiTO.” Heforo he had coinjdoted his 
twentieth year, he had solemnly arranged a 
series of seventy resolutions, which were b) be 
the guiding ])rincij)los()f Iiis life. These relate to 
tlio absolute perforinanoe of duty without regard 
to iinnicdiato motive or difficulty; to the intensity 
of occupation,—“to live with all my might while 

I do live”—to regard the various moral duties, 
to practise the minor moralities, “in narrations 
never to s}»o.ik anything but the pure and simple 
verity.” Tiie fifty-first resolution, dated July 8, 

1723, is a singular expression at once of submis¬ 
sion and of strength of will:—“that I will act so, 
in every resi)ec-t, as 1 think 1 shall wish I had 
done, if 1 should at last be damned.” A private 
rol%iou9 Diary wliich he wrote, commencos Dec. 
18, 1722, and closes Juno 11, 1726. One entry 
marks the student, and the comparative isolation 
of the man from the world:—“ I am sometimes 
in a frame so listless, that there is no other way 
of profitably improving time but conversation, 
visiting, or recreation, or some bodily exercise. 
However, it may be best, in the first place, before 
resorting to either of these, to try the whole 
circle of my mental emjiloymonts.’’ This was 
dangerous theory and practice with his delicate 
constitution. 

From New Y'ork, where ho resided eight 
months, he returned to a tutorship in Yale, where 
ho remained till he beoame associated, in 1726, 
on his ordination, with his gri^ndfather, the Rev. 
Mr. Stoddard, in his ministry' at Northampton, 

In Jaly of this year he married Miss Sarah 
Pierrepont, the daughter of a clergyman flif strong 
clerical connexions, and a young lady of eighteen, 
of unusual beauty. The spiritual description of 
her gentle habits, written by Edwards, apparently 
on reports of her excellenoe brought to him when 
she was but thirteen years of age, is the uncon¬ 
scious admiration of the lover in the saint. “ They 


say,” writes on a blank leaf the puro-minde<I 
young man of twenty, “ there is a young lady iu 
New Haven who is beloved of that Groat Being, 
who made and rules the world, and that there are 
certain seasons in which this Great Being, in some 
way or other invisible, coiuoh to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that .•-he 
hardly cares for anything, except to meditate on 
him—that she expects, after a while, to bo 
received up where he is, to be raised up out of 
the world and caught up into heaven ; being 
assured that ho loves her too well to let her 
remain at a distance from him always. There 
she is to dwell with him, and to be ravished 
with his love and delight for ever. Therefore, it 
you present all the world before her, with the 
richest of its treasures, she disregards it and 
cares not for it, and is unmindful of any pain or 
affliction. She has a strange sweetness in her 
mind, and singular purity in her affections; is 
most just and conscientious in all her conduct; 
and you could not persuade her to do anything 
wrong or sinful, if you would give her all the 
world, lost she should offend this Great Being. 
Slie is of a wonderful swe(‘tncH‘<, calmness, and 
universal benevolence of mind; especially after this 
Great God has manifested himself to her mind. 
She will sometimes go about from j)lace to place, 
singing sweetly, and seems to be always full of 
joy and i)leasiire, and no one knows for what. 
She loves to bo alone, walking in the fields and 
gi'ovcs, and seems to have some one in\isible 
always conversing with her.”* 

His preaching at Nortliainpton was devoted to 
an awakening of zeal and restoration of strict 
devotional conduct, which had somewhat declined. 
His course was attended at the outset with success; 
a revival, a class of religious exercises for which the 
t^^wn had been celebrated, in 1735, adding largely 
for the time to his congregation. An account of 
these scenes was pTiblishcd in “A Nnn'ative of 
Surprising Conversions,” by Edwards, reissued in 
London, with a preface by l)r. Watts. Other 
solemnities of the kind attended his ministry at 
Northampton. To mark the dLtinctions of what 
he considered true religion, he wrote the discri¬ 
minating Treatm on lieligiotis Affections, 

Whetlier the discipline attempted by Edwards 
was overstrained or impolitic, or the system of 
theology which he pursued was more logical than 
practicable, serious difi’ereiices arose with the 
people, which eventually, after he had preached 
at W ortliampton for twenty-three years, compelled 
his retirement. One point of difficulty was his 
change in the test for the Communion. This rite 
had been regarded as a means to conversion 
rather than the end; and i)er8ona admitted to 
membership under it without a distinct profession. 
In opposing this view, which had been de¬ 
liberately established by his grandfatlier and 
predecessor, and enforcing his convictions, E<1- 
wards was governed by the logical morality of 
his early resolutions. He issneJd his work, “ An 
Humble Enquiry into the Rules of the Woi^ of 
God, concerning the Qualifications r^uisite to 
a complete standing and full communion in the 
Yisible Christian Church.” The townspeople 


♦Life by Dwight, P. 114. 
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instigated controversial replies and hold meetings 
of disapproval; the remit, after a great deal of 
unhappy agitation, was Edwards’s dismission, in 
1760, by an Ecclesiastical Council. He was in¬ 
stalled the next year minister at Stockbridge, 
Mass., and missionary to the Indians then in that 
vicinity. It was at this post, where he con¬ 
tinued six years, that he wrote, in the midst of 
cares and anxieties, in the short time of four 
months and a half, his “ Essay on the Freedom of 
the Will.”* This work is written with great cx)m- 
pactncss, never swerving from the line of the argu¬ 
ment. Wliilo men will continue to act as if they 
were free, Edwards will still convince them that 
they are bound by the iron hand of necessity. 

With metaphysicians it has always taken the 
highest reputation. Its worth lias beonproiiounc.ed 
by “ mouths of wisest censure.” 

“ In theNew World,” said Dugald Stewart, “the 
state of society and of manners has not hitlierto 
been so favourable to abstract science as to ]>ur- 
suits whicii come home directly to the business ; 
of human life. There is, liowevcr, 07ie metajdiy- ' 
sician of wliom America has to boast, who, in 
logical acuk^ncss and subtlety, does not yield to ■ 
any disputant bred in the Universities of Europe. ' 
I need not say that 1 allude to .lonathan Edwards. I 
But at the time when ho wrote, tlie state of , 
America was more lavourable than it now is, or i 
can for a long period he evjKJcted to be, t(» such | 
inquiries ns tiiose wliich engaged his attention; 
inquiries, by the way, to which Lis thoughts were 
evidently turned, loss by the impulse of spe<*nla- 
live curiosity than by his anxiety to defend the 
theological system in which he had been educated, 
and to which he was most conscientiously and 
zealously attached. The ettect of this anxiety in 
sharpening his faculties, and in keeping his 
polemicjil vigilance constantly on the alert, may 
be traced in every step of his argumont,''‘t 

Ilazlitt, whose “ Principles of Human Action ” 
show him to have been a close and original 
student of mental phenomena, and whose know¬ 
ledge of inetajdiysical authors entitles him to an 
authoritative opinion on the subject, says of the 
“ Treatise on the Will” and its author: “Having 
])roduced Am, the Americans need not despair of 
their rnetAphysicians. We do not scruple to say, 
that he is one of the acutest, most powerful, and 
of aU rcasoners the most conscientious and sincere. 
His closeness and candour are alike admirable. 
Instead of puzzling or imywsing on others, he 
tries to satisfy his own mind. * * Far from 
taunting his adversaries, he endeavours with all 
his might to exjdain difficulties. * * His 
anxiety to clear up the scruples of others is equal 
to his firmness in maintaining his own opinion.”! 

A manuscript note, by Judge Egbert Benson, at¬ 
tached to the copy of the Freedom of the Will — 
the original Boston edition ()f 1764, with the sub¬ 
scribers’ names appended, preserved in tlie New 


♦ A Oareftil and Strict Enqniry Into the modem prevailing 
Notions of that Freedom of Will, which is supposed to be 
essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Pun¬ 
ishment, Praise and Blame. By Jonathan Edwards, A.M., 
Pastor m the Ohoreh in Stockbrl(^. Bom. Iz. 16: It is not 
of him that wtlleth. Boston, N. IL Printed and sold by S. 
Kneoland, in Qneen-st 1754. 

t Dugald Stewart's Dissertation on the Progress of Fhlloso- 
phy, 9(i. 1820. 4to. 
i W Rev. L. p. 181. 


York Society Library—^records a remark of 
Hamilton on tliis book. The conversation led 
to the question whether he hod ever read the 
work of Edwards on the Will ? He Udd me he 
had. I then asked him what he thought of it. 
He replied, that he presumed nothing ever came 
from the human mind more in proof that man 
was a reasoning animal. It is unrclaxed logical 
statement throughout—^from the first page to the 
last a consecutive series of arguments, the only 
digression from the main propositions being quali¬ 
fications of the sense, expressed in the same brief, 
rigid style. Its chief aim is to maintain a point 
! of Calvinism against the attacks and tenets of the 
Arminians.” 

On the death of Burr, tlie President of Prince¬ 
ton College, in 1757, Edwards was chosen to 
succeed liim. Burr was tlic father of the, celc- 
i>rttted and unscrii])iilou8 Aaron Burr, and the 
son-in-law of Edwards; so that the maternal 
j grandfather of the unha])])y politician was the 
exemplary divine. Bnrr, with little of his 
morality, may have inherited a groat deal of his 
subtlety. 

Edwards’s letter to the Trustees, dated Stock- 
bridge, Oct. 19th, Avhen he meditated acceptance of 
the post, enters curiously into the ])hysiology of 
his condition:—“1 have a constitution in many 
respects peculiarly unhappy, attended witli flaccid 
solids, vaj)id, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low 
tide of spirits, often occasiotiing a kind of childish 
weakness and contemptibleness of sj)cecli, lu-e- 
seiice, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dnlne.ss 
and stiflhess, much unfitting nu* for conversation, 
hut more especially for the go\eminent of a col¬ 
lege.” He had, iq> tiiis time, for many years 
spent fourteen hours n day in study. Yet, with a 
I feeble frame from childhood, by tenqu'rnnee and 
I method, he could endure these labors, and find 
liimself, at the age of fifty-four, “as well able to 
bear the closest study,” he says, “ as 1 was thirty 
I years ago.” It is, iierhaps, difficult under tliest 
circumstances U) determine whether he was bus- 
■ taiiied or worn out by liternlurc. The occiipn- 
I tion in his study, which “ swallowed up his mind,” 

1 was, he tells us in the same sentence, “the chief 
1 entertainment and delight of his life.” The 
I enjoyments of the scholar, if they cjiused, also 
I compensated the unpleasant dyspeptic symptoms 
, which the philosopher somewhat pedantically 
i recounted. 

In January, 1768, Edwards was installed at 
PrinceUm. In the same month his father died, 
i at the venerable age of oighty-nino. The small¬ 
pox then prevailing in the vicinity, Edwards was 
inoculated, a course for which ho took not only 
' the advice of his physician but the consent of his 
I college corporation. A fever set in, in conse- 
, quence of this act of precaution, which caused 
' his death in his fifty-fifth year, March 22, 1768. 

I His daughter, Mrs. Burr, died siuldenly about a 
I fortnight after, and his wife in October of the 
! same year. 

Edwards left a family of ten children, one of 
whom, bearing his father’s name, became a Doctor 
of Divinity and President of Union College. 

Ills second son, Pieri-epont, was Judge of the 
United States Court for the District of Connec¬ 
ticut. He died at Bridgeport in 1826, at the age 
of 76. One of his sons became Governor (rf Con- 
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necticut;, anotheir u the Hon. Ogden Edwards of 
Hew York. 

The tributes to Edwards’s powers of mind and 
devont life, in addition to those we have quoted, 
by Chalmers Robert Hall, Mackintosh, Isaac 
Taylor, and others, leave nothing unsaid, in the 
way of eulogy, of his metaphysical ability.* II is 
practical devotional style was, while argumenta¬ 
tive, warm and affectionate, dwelling on the elevat¬ 
ed poetry of the 8crij)turc3. l)r. Alexander has 
desoribod his character as a preacher. “ He was 
coininandi ng as a pulpit teacher, not for grace of 
person; he was slender and shy; not for elocution; 
his voice was thin aud w^ak; for any trick of 
style; no man m >re disdained and trampled on it: 
—but from his immerne preparation, long fore¬ 
thought, sedulous writing of every word, touch¬ 
ing earnestness and holy life. He was not l. man 
of company ; he seldom visited his hoar-irs. Yet 
there was no man wlioso mental power was 
greater. Oom’n>:i comeiit set him at the head 
of his profe-ision. Even in a time of raptures and 
fiery exc.item.mt ho lo^t no influence. The inci¬ 
dent is familiar of !iis being called on a sudden t) 
take the jdaco of W^iiitefiel 1, the darling of the 
j»eo]do, who failed to api»ear when a multitude 
were gathered to hear him. Edward.s, unknown 
t) most in person, with unfeigned reluctance, siudi 
as a vainer man miglit feel, rose hjforv* a disaj)- 
pointed assembly and proceeded with feeble man¬ 
ner to real from his manuscript. In a little time 
ibe andienc.' was luishcd; but thU was not all. 
Before tliey were aware, they were attentive and 
som ciichainod. As was then common, one and 
another in the outskirts would arise and stand; 
niiml)ers arose and stood; they came forward, 
they pressed upon the centre; the whole assembly 
rose; and before he c )nclu(lod sobs burst from the 
convulsed throng. It was the power of fearful 
arginiMit. The serin m i.s knowm to he in his 
w )rks.’’t 

E 1 wards, in most of his WTiting, beyond exact¬ 
ness, paid httle attention t) style; and judging by 
the aueodote related by his eldest son, that liis 
acpiaintance with Richardson’s novel of Sir 
O^rl iS (Irandison, ub »ut the time of his leaving 
Northampton, led him to think of itsamendincnt.t 
he must have been, in early life, unacquainted with 
tlij best English models. 

Tiie works of President Edwmrds wore collected 
in ten volumes iu New York in 182d. The first 
is ocouj)ie(l by a Life, written by Screno E, 
Dwight, whic’i includes the diaries; the Treatises 
on the Will aud the Affections form portions of 
separate volumes; there are several serie.s of dis¬ 
courses, doctrinal and i)ractical, and the tcntli 
volume is taken up with Edwards’s Memoirs of the 
Missionary Brainerd, wdiich was first published 
in 1749. 

♦They are enumerated by Dr. Bamuol Miller In his life of 
Kdward% la Sparke'a Blog., vol. Till, of the first Borles, ITl-lST, 
The reference to Chalmers Is Ills Christian and Civic Economy ' 
of Large Towns. 1. 81^V'fi22. To Robert Hall, his Works, HI. 4, i 
To Mackintosh, his Memoirs, 1. 22, and Proerress of 
Ethical Philosophy, 1 >j8 . Isaac Taylor prefixed an “Essay on i 
the application of Abstract Reasonlnff to the Christian Doc- ! 
to an edition of the Treatise on the Will. I 

t MS. Centennial Disoonrse at the College of New Jereej, by i 
the Rev. James W. Alexander. The text of Edwards's sermon 
was Dent xxxll. 82. It is the fifteenth sermon of the fourth 
the New Vorh edition of hi? works of 18^ p. 818. i 
$Ltib by Dwight, €0L 
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OHABLES OIIAUNCY. 

Charles Ohaunov, a great-grandson of Oharles 
Channey, the second president of Harvard College, 
was born in Boston, on the first day of the year 
1706. At the age of seven he IohI his &ther, a 
merchant of Boston, and son of the Rev. Isaac 
Chauncy. He entered Harvard at the early 
of twelve, and was graduated with high honor in 
1721. In 1727, he was ordained a colleague with 
the Rev. Mr. Foxcroft, in the pastoral charge of 
the first clmrch in bis native town—a connexion 
which continued for forty years, until the death 
of Mr. Foxcroft, after wliich he remained in sole 
charge of the congregation for ten years. lie 
was tlien assisted by the Rev. John Clarke, until 
his death, on the tenth of February, 1787. Dr. 
Chauncy ei\joyed a great reputation as a scholar 
and theological writer. 

The straightforward tendency of his mind, and 
his great dislike of anything tending to parade 
or aifecUition, combined with liis aversion to 
Whitefield and the French school of preaching, 
led him tf> adopt a studied plainness in tlio com¬ 
position and delivery of his sermons.* He was 
wont to say he besought God that he might never 
he an orator, on wliicli a wit remarked that his 
prayer had been fully granted.! His strango 
want of appreciation of poetry, shown by his ex- 
])ressed wisli that some one would translate Para¬ 
dise Lost into prose, that he might understand it,! 
shows that he had little sympathy \v'ith imagina¬ 
tive or rhetorical eflort. liis voice wius feeble, 
and his delivery quiet. He was uncomproinising 
ill liis erposure and denunciation of every depar¬ 
ture from the strict rules of integrity, either by 
])ul)lic bodies or by private individuals, his own 
ntfairs being regulated with the utmost exactness. 
“During llie period,’’says Otis, ‘‘that some great 
losses were experienced by the fluctuation of 
l)aper money, he]u*eac.hed the elootioii sermon, in 
j 1747, before tlio governor and legislature; on 
I which occasion, he spoke in very plain terms of 
; their duty, as honest men and legislators, and 
i said, that if their nets were unjust, they would 
I one day be called upon to answer for them. The 
j discourse gave some dissatisfaction, and a dis-- 
I cussion arose whether it should he printed. To 
i a ])erson who came to tell him of this difficulty, 

I ho answered, ‘It shall bo yiriuted, wliether the 
General Court print it or not; and do you, sir, 
say from mo, that if I wanted to initiat-e and in- 
1 struct a person into all kinds of ini<piity and 
I double-dealing, I would send him to our General 
1 Court!’” It was “]>rintod by Order of the Bo- 
I iiorable House of Representatives,” with a motto 
i on the title from Deuteronomy xvi. 20—“ That 
I which is altogether just shaft thou follow.” Ho 
was an active controvor-ialist, piihlisliing in 1742 
and 1748 sermons On the Various Gifts of Mi¬ 
nisters^ On Enthusinsm, and on the Outjiourings 
of the Holy Ghost^ directed against Whitefield. 
These were followed by An Account of the 
French Prophets^ and Seasonable Thoughts on 
the State of Religion in Mew England. In 
the preparation of the last named work, which 

♦ “ Ab apraaoher, he was plain to a dejrree which bosb^ma 
nnfkshionaSie In the present age.”—Funeral Sormon by toe 
Rev. John Olarke, D.I). 
t Tndor'BLtfbof OUs, 140. 

Jib. 
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forms an octavo volume, he travelled several hun¬ 
dred miles to collect facts,* tending to sliow the 
dan^rs of the appeals to excitement practised by 
Whitefield and the revival school. In 1762 he 
published a sermon on The Validity of Preshy- 
tarim Ordination; in 1765 Twohe ^mom on 
Seasonable and Irnportant SuJ^eoU^ tho chief 
of which Wcis justificatioH by feith; in 1767, 
Eemarke on a Sermon of the mehop of Landaff^ 
and in 1771, a complete view of Episcopacy, as 
exhibited from the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, until the close of the second centnr}’, 
in which he endeavored to prove that that form 
of government was not sanctioned by the usage 
of the primitive church. With these views he 
was, as might be expected, a participant in the 
hotly waged controversy on tlie proposed intro¬ 
duction of bishops into the colonies by the English 
government, publishing in answer to I)r. Chan¬ 
dler’s “Appeal to the Public,” on the Epi.-ro|)al 
side, An ^peal to the PnhJtn, nimrered in be- 
half of Non-Episcopal Churches, Chandler an¬ 
swered by “The A])pcal Defended,” Chauncy 
roroondod, and Chandler again in turn replied. 

Dr. Chauiicy’s printed sermons are in all alxuit 
sixty in number. His last works were The 
Mystery hid from Ages^ or the Sahation of all 
Men^ which ho considered the most valuable of 
liis writings,! NisserfaHons upon, the Bemrolence 
of the Deityy both printed in 178*1-, and a volume 
on The Fall of Man,^ and its Consequences^ wliich 
appeared in 1785, 

He took a warm interest in the success of tlie 
American cause during the Jtcvolution, ami was 
wont to say that if the national arms were in¬ 
sufficient, angels would be s.nt to fight for the 
cause*, of freedom. 

THOMAS CUALKLEY. 

Thomas Chaxki.ey informs us in the opening lino 
of his “ Life, Labours, Travels, &c.,” that he was 
“ bom on the third day of the third month, 1675, 
in Sonthwark,” London. He gives a touching 
picture of the persecutions to which his sect of 
Friends were exposed, evoii from their tender 
years: 

“ When between eight and ten years of age, my 
father and mother sent me near two miles to school, 
to Richard Scorycr, in the suburbs of London. I 
went mostly by myself to the school; and many and 
various were the exercises I wont through, by beat¬ 
ing and stonings along the streets, being distin¬ 
guished to the people, by the badge of plainness 
which my parents put upon me, of what profession 
I was: (fivers telling me, “ it was no more sin to kill 
me than it was to kill a dog.” 

He relates his spiritual experiences at great 
length, commencing with his tenth year. Attl)o 
age of twenty lie was pressed on board a man-of- 
war. , He passed the night in the hold, having 
nothing to lie upon but casks, and among wicked 
men; “ and as we were shut up in darkness, so 


* ^ I have been a elrole of more than three httndred miles, and 
had, hy this means, an opportunity of irolne thronnrh a preat 
nnmhw of towns In this and the nel?hhoaring government of 
Oonneetleiit, and of having personal eonversatlon with most 
of the mlnlitters, and many ouer gentlemen in the eonntry.'' 
—Preface, xxlx, 

* Clarke's Funeral Sermon 


was their convor.satioti dark and hellish.” On 
being asked, iu the niorniiig, “if he was Willing 
to serve liis Majesty,” he aiiswerd, that he was 
willing to serve him in his busine^s, and according 
to his conscience; “ but as for war and fighting, 
Christ had forbi(l it in his excellent Sermon on 
tho Mount; and for that reason 1 could not bear 
anns nor be instnniierital to destniy or kill men.” 
“ Then,” he continues, 

I “ The licntenaiil h-oked on me and on the people, 
; and Boid : ‘ Gontlemeu, wlmt shall we do with this 
fellow ? He swears he will not fight.* The com¬ 
mander of the vessel Ljado answ'cr: ‘Ko, he will 
neither swear nor fjght.’ Uf>on w'hich they turned 
me on shore. 1 wsis thankful that 1 was delivered 
out of their hands; and my tender parents were 
I glad to see me again.” 

j At the expiration of his apprenticcsliip to his 
fatlicr, of seven years, lie “ went to bis calling, 
and got a little money (a little being enough) 
which I was made willing to sjiend freely in the 
work and service of my great Master, Christ 
JeMis.” He was soon after “ concerned ” to travel 
j and preach about England, and after a few months 
jiashed in tliis maniiei*, and a brief return to his 
: calling, he “found himself engaged in the love of 
the gospel, to visit friends in America.” After a 
long passage, lie landed at the mouth of the 
P.atuxeiit river, in Mur}dand, in January, 1698. 

' Next followed a year of travd, during wliich he 
' visited Now England and Virginia, wdiore he 
I found an aged fri«.nd “wlio was iii]K‘t 3 '-two years 
' of age, and had then a daughter two years old.” 

I A note infoniis ns tliat he saw this vigorous vete¬ 
ran, some time after, “ weeding Jin'ian corn W’ith 
j a hoe, at the age of 106. He died a year after 
having seen the child of his four.-e(,re and ten 
years married.” AftiT “several good and open 
' meetings in Virginia,” friend (ihalkloy “found 
himself clear of Ameriefi,” and returned to 
England. 

lie soon after married Martha IJeltcrton, he 
being in his tweiily-lbnrlli and she in her twenty- 
first year. As she “ had an excellent gift of the 
ministry given her,” the step conliriiied him the 
more in liis vocation of pronchcr, and after .'i 
journey in Ireland, lie decided to remove perma¬ 
nently to America. Soitliiig 3iis wife in Phila¬ 
delphia on his arrival, ho visited Harhadoes, and 
on his return, “ went tlirough Marj'land and 
visited friends in Virginia and North Carolina, to 
the river Pamlico, where no travelling Friends 
that ever I lienrd of, were before.” Ho describes 
an incident of his journey with great hoaiity : 

I “ In going to and coming from this place, wc lf.y 
two nights in the woods, and 1 think 1 never slept 
! better in all my life. It was the eighth hour in the 
' evening, wlien 1 laid down on tho ground, one night, 
ray saddle being my pillow, at tlie root of a tree; 

I and it was four o’clock in the morning wIh ii they 
I called me. V/hen I awoke, T thought of goodJacoVs 
I lodging ho hnd on the way to Padan Aram, when 
j ho saw tho holy visions of angels, with the ladder, 
whose t-op reached to heaven. Very sweet was the 
' love of God to my soul that morning, and the dew 
j of the everlasting hills refreshen me: and I went on 
I my way praising tho Lord, and magnifying the God 
I of my salvatio ’.” 

j After a horaebackjoumey of about a thousand 
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miles, in this manner, he passed a few months at 
home, “following my bu>intoss in order to the 
maintenance of my family.” He next visited 
Rhode Island, which he found in the midst of 
troubles with the Indians, where he exhorted 
Friends to maintain their non-resishiiice princi¬ 
ples, and says that those who did so were unmo¬ 
lested by the savages. 

“After thoroughly visiting friends in those 
parts,” he returned through Connecticut and Long 
Island to Philadelphia, but was soun otf again tt» 
Maryland. lie thus continued travelling about, 
“rising early, and laying down late; many days 
riding forty, fifty, and sixty miles a day, which,” 
he naively adds, “ was very lahoi-ious, and hard 
for my flesh to endure, being corpulent and heavy 
from the twenty-seventh year of iny agewith 
occasional intervals of rest at liome, until the 
middle of the year 1707, when lie again visited 
Barbadoes, and sailing tlience for England, was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland, hut without 
sustaining personal injury. IJjiori leaving Ireland, 
ho journeye<l through Great Britain, and after a 
visit to Holland and Germany, returned to Phila- 
(lelfdiia. 

On a subsequent voyage, from the Bermudas, 
in consequence of a long contiiinanco of calms, 
the stock of provisions became scanty. The ves¬ 
sel being consigned to Chalkley, and under his 
care, the crew began to upbraid him for the 
scarcity, and “tell dismal stories about call ng one 
anotlicr.” 

“ To stop theip inurniuring,” lie says, “ I told them ! 
they should not need to cast lots, which was iisinil | 
111 Hucli cases, whioli of us should die first, for 1 j 
would freely offer up my life to do them good. One | 
said, ‘ God bless you! I will not oat any of you.* 
Another said, ‘ lie wouM die before he would eat 
any of me,’ ami so sai l s(‘veral. I euri truly say. 
on that oeeasiou, at tliut time, my life was not deal* 
to me, uud that 1 was serious and iiig'MUoua in niy 
projio-'ition: and as I was leaning over the side of 
the vessel, thoughtfully considering my proposal to 
the company, and looking in my mimf to Him tliat 
inu le me, a very large <lolj»hiii came up towards 
top or surface of the water, and looked me in 
the face; and I called the people to put a hook intc» 
the sea, and take him, for here is one come u» redeem 
me (I said to them). And they put a hook into the 
sea, and the fish readily took it, and they caught 
him. lie wa^ longer than myself. 1 think he was 
ttbo jt six feet long, and the largest that ever 1 saw. 
Tlii'A ]dain1y showed us that we ouglit not to distrust 
the providence of the Almighty. The people were 
quieted by this act of Providence, ami murmured 
no more. We caught enough to eat phnitifully of 
till we got into the capos of Delaware.” 

Chalkloy’s journal was continued to within a 
f«.'W days of his death—an event which found him 
occupied in the work of his itinerant ministry at 
Tortola, one of the Friendly Islands. “Our 
ancient worthy friend,” as Israel Pemberton ten¬ 
derly calls him, in the Testimony of the Monthly 
Meeting prefixed to his journal, died after a few 
days’ illness, of a fever, in the month of October, 
1749. 

The Joamal, of which wo have endeavor^ to 
convey a fair idea to our readers, was published 
with a collection of the author’s writings, in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, in 1747. A reprint, in an octavo 
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volume of 656 pages, apjHjared at New York, in 
1808. His works form about one third of its con¬ 
tents. They consist of a scries of religious tracts, 
the chief of which are entitled: God's Grsat 
Love unto Mankind throy^h Jesus Christ our 
Lord; A Loving Imitation to Young and Old, 
in Holland and elsewhere, to seek and love AU 
mighty God, and to prepare in time for their 
Eternal Welfare; Observations on Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount; Christ's Kingdom 
Exalted; and Youth Persuaded to Obedience, 
Gratitude, and Honor to God and their Parents, 
To the«c are joined a few productions of a con¬ 
troversial nut lire; but even the^c, as their titles 
, show, are pervaded by tlie usual kindly spirit of 
; their 'writer.* 

: He introdnoed the first named of these in a few 

I brief but happily penned sentences: 

“In sincerity and unfeigned love, both to God and 
man, were these hiie^ penned. 1 desire tliee to pe¬ 
ruse them in the same love, and tlieri, peradventure, 
thou mayccit find some sweetness in them. Expect 
not learned phrases, or florid expressions; for many 
times heavenly matter is hid in mean sentences, or 
wrapped up in mean exprc-saions. It sometimes 
pleases God to reveal the mysteries of his kingdom 
(through the grace of his son our Lord Jesus Christ,) 
1o babes and suc‘kling><; and he oftentimes ordains 
prai^iiJ out of their months; one of which, reader, I 
desire thou mayest he. My intent in writing these 
bhceta is that they, through the help of God’s grace 
and the good spirit, of Christ, may stir up true love 
in thee; fir'll to God and Christ, and then to man ; 
BO thou wilt he fit to he espoused to him, who is 
altogether lovely, (that is Christ) which is the desire 
of him who is thy friend, more in heart than word, 

“ T. Chalkley.** 

By a bequest in his will, the good Quaker 
founded the Library of tlie Four Monthly Meet¬ 
ings of Friends at Philadelphia. 

AQUILA KOSK 

Benjamin Franklin narnit .'S, in his Autobiogra¬ 
phy, that on his first visit to Samuel Kciiner, the 
printer, he found him “comjiosing an Elegy on 
Aquila Ili>so, an ingenious young man, of excel¬ 
lent characlor, much respected in tlie town, se- 
cretai-y to the Assembly, and a pretty poet.” This 
briel sciiteiieo comprises nearly all that is known 
of tlie person spoken of beyond the few facts to 
ho gleaned from his own 'writings, and the com¬ 
mendatory versos of a few friends, both com¬ 
prised in a pamphlet of 66 pages, entitled, Poems 
on several occasions, by Aquila Rose: to which 
arc prefixed, some other pieces writ to him, and to 
his memory after his decease. Collected and pub¬ 
lished by his son, Joseph Rose, of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: printed at the New Printing 
Office, near the Market, 1740. 

Joseph Rose was probably “the son of Aquila 
Rose,” whom Franklin took as an apprentice^ as 
stated in his Autobiogi*aphy. 

The pamphlet contains the following 

ADvxEnBXMXirr. 

The good reception the poetical manuscript 
writings of my deceased father, Aijuila Rose, have 


♦Some Trnly Tender Scruples of ConsoienoiLabout that 
form of prayer called the Common Prover, and Forcing a 
Mniutananoe not warrantable fiom the Holy Borlptura, fur a 
Minister of the Gospel. 
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met “with in this province, from men of wit and 
taste, with a desire of some of these to see them 
printed, induced me to collect what 1 could. But 
many of his best pieces were lent out after his 
deoeoae, by my mother, to persons who have fui*got 
to return them: And perhaps the publishing these 
fsw will put them iu mmd of sending them to me. 

JossTH Ross. 

This is foliowod by tin introductory ])oein “to 
the Memory of AquiltilioHe, DcceasM*,’’ which in¬ 
forms us tbut, 

Albion his birth, his learning Albion gave; 

To manhood grown, he cross’d the stormy wave; 
More Arte, and Niiture’s woiuVrous w'ays to find. 
Illuminate and fortify his mind; 

And to divert his eyes from cross affairs: 

For love disast’roUB fill’d his breast with cures. 

In Britain, he woiiM say, he once was ble^s’d, 

Atul all the joys of love und life jiossess’d: 

Bufc some strange p<iwer, who envied his rejmse, 
Chang’d his enjoyments to combinii g avoc^; 

Forc’d him to quit his foimer ])ea(*clul wny. 

And prove his fortune o’er a foamy sea. 

Dear native land, he sadly said, farewell. 

And those soft siiades where love and Silvia dwell: 
Blow soft, ye gales, and waft me fr<tm the shore, 

I fly from love, and Silvia see no more. 

Long, then, the wand’rer sail’il fi-oin land to laml. 

To servile business of nmgh seas constrain’d: 

Yet not the less, where’er their vessel steer’d, 
Strangers admir’d him, as his mules rever’d. 

Rose well some post of eniinence could grace, 

Who, clad in tar, supiilies a sailor’s ]ducc. 

He travels till our western tract he trode, 

Which, as he found a home, here made his last 
abode. 

He has a fit of sickness on hi a arrival, and is, 
conse<]uently, somewhat dis[)inu*d, but cheerful¬ 
ness returns with health. 

Then, lively, from his languid bed he rose, 

Free’d of his pangs and melancholy woes; 
Industrious arts his active hands could use*; 

He would the bread of slothful means refuse, 

Them to his proper livelihood he join’d, 

Where leaden sjieeeh unloads the lab’ring mind, 

And graven words to distant ag<*s tell 
What various things in times foregone befell: 

As Mercury cuts through the yielding sky, 

So thro* the work his nimble nngors fly: 

His novel skill spectators throngii.g drew, 

Who haste the swift compositor to view; 

Not men alone, but maids of softer air 
And nicer fancies, to the room repair: 

Pleased with such mild im])cdiment8 he frames, 

As they reouest, their dear enchanting names, 

To grace a Dook, or feast a lover’s eye, 

Or tell companions of their fancied joy. 

With complaisance he still dismiss’d tlie train, 

None ever sought his courtesy in vain: 

Each transient fair one took her name away, 

But thee, Marin—Twas thy doom to stny; 

"Twas soon revers'd, the work of his quick hand, 
Short ^d thy name so gaily printed stand; 

Both hearts consent new letters to compose. 

And give to thine the pleasing name of Rosa. 

Now here the bard by his own choice was ty’d, 
(Renouncing further rambling) to a bride; 

Albion for Pennsylvania he resigns, 

And now no more at Silvia’s loss repines; 


Next— 

He counsels with himself what means to use, 

To live with credit, and what baits refuse; 

First, clerk to our Provincial Senate rais’d. 

He found, besides the stipend, he was praised. 

And now a greater task he takes in nand. 

Which none but true proprietors understand. 

I What pity ’tis they seldom live to taste 
, The fruits of those pure spirits that they waste I 
I For works so hard and tedious, was it known 
, A poet e'er did poetry disown ? 

1 Or for a distant livelihood give o’er 
Those instant pleasures that he felt before 1 
Yet so Aqiiila did—the rustic toil. 

To make firm landings on a muddy soil, 
i Erect a ferry over S(3niylkil’s ftroum, 

A benefit to thousand—^eath to him I 

»««««««« 

liook on the stream as it pacifie flows, 

Which, Ini guly bending, more the pro8]K-e,t shows, 

I A summer Mgbt, none lovelier can be seen. 

And on the shore a varied growth of green : 

The poplarh high, erect their stately heads, 

The tawny water-bench more widely spreads; 

! The linden strong in breadth and height, is there. 
With imilberry-1 eaves—And trees with golden hair, 
The-Ae of a smaller stem, like fiiberds seem. 

But flutter-leaf’d, iirul always love the stream. 

Here grows the jugged birch; und elm, whose 
I leave.s 

With sides ill-pair‘d the ob-s(‘r\ ii g eye jxTeeives ; 
Yet nobly tall and great, it yields a'slnide 
I In which eool arbours iniglit bo fitly made: 

I Sueh is the linden, siieh the bin-, h above, 

! Kaeli IK itself eoiitains a little grove. 

Here hickories, and miks, and iislies rise, 

All diff’riiig, bnt mindi more in use than size; 

And walnuti*, Avith their yellow bitter dyes. 

The fragrant sas^^afrus enjoys a place ; 

And crabs, Avliose thorns their scented blossoms 
grace: 

Parsimnions vox tin* ground, so tldek they shoot. 
But pleasant is their Into autumnal frn t. 

Tedious to name the shrubby kinds bolow, 

That niingled for defenoe, in' elnst.<*rs grow. 

Two })lants remain, with flow’rs nnliko, both fair. 
And both deserve th’ ingenious ilonst’s care ; 

The wild aUhva, red, and wlilte, and cream, 

And scarlet cardinal, w ith dazzling gleam : 

These tempt tlie hiimniii g bird, Avhose misty wings 
Support him as he sucks the flow’r and sings; 

Low is his voice, and simple notes bnt few ; 

And oft his little body’s lost to view ; 

W^hen he the ereeiier’s blossom tries to drain, 

The blossom wdll his beak and tail contain; 

But his gay-colored plumage forms a show 
As mixt and vivid os the sky’s fair bow. 

So great variety no tract can boa.<^t. 

Of like dimensions, os thie narrow coast. 

The botanist might here find exercise ; 

And every curious man regale his eyes. 

The grass shines glist’ning of a lively green: 

And northward hence the Qiiarry-hill is seen, 

Whose top of late with verd’rons pines is crown’d ; 
With forest trees of various kinds around. 

And often here, the clearness of the stream 
And cover’d gravel-banks, invite to swim: 

But anglers most their frequent visits pay, 

To toss old-wivcs, and chubs, and perch to day; 

And sometimes find the tasteful trout their prey. 
Others with greater pains their big hooks bait; 

But for the nobler bite they seldom wait; 

The time to know their go^ success adjourn, 

And fail not by next inoniiiig to return; 
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Then, hook’d, the weighty rock-fish draw to shore 
By lines to bushes ty’d, or those they moor. 

He saw his causeways firm above the waves, 

And nigh the deeps unless a storm outbraves; 

When gusts unusual, strong with wind and rain, 
Swell’d Schuylkil’s waters o’er the huiiibie plain, 
Sent hurrying all the moveables afloat, 

And drove utar, the needful’st thing, the boat 
Twas then, that wading thro’ the chilling flood, 
A cold ill humour mingled with his blood. 

« » ii» « « » 

Physicians try’d their skill, his head relieved, 

And his lost appetite to strength retriev'd: 

Hut all was flntt’ry—so the lamp decays, 

And near its exit gives an ardent blaze. 

From the title to another poem to the memory 
of the author in the same collection hy Elias 
Bockett, we learn that Ko-^o died on the twenty- 
second of August^* 172J1, at tlie age of twenty- 
eight. The verses collected by his son occupy 
twenty-six moderate-sized pages only. Tliey 
display skill and ease in versitication :— 

TO ni8 COMPANION AT RKA. 

Deharr’d, my friend, of all the joys 
The land, and chamiing sex can give, 

Nor wind, nor wave, our peace destroys; 

We’ll laugh, and drink, and nobly live. 

The gen’rous wine imparts a heat 
To raise nnd (piicken every Heiisc. 

No thoughts of death oiir 1)1 Iss defeat, 

Nor steal away our innoe<*nee. 

Secure, shouM earth in ruins lie, 

Should seas and hkies in rage combine; 
riimov’d, all datigtu’s we’ll d<*fic, 

And feast our souls with gen’rous wiuc. 

For, should a fear each sense possess, 

Of ehilly death nnd endless fate, 

Our sorrow rn ’er eaii mak<‘ it le-ss; 

But wine alone can dissipate. 

Th(Mi fill the glass; nay, fill n howl, 

And fill it U|> with spaikling wine; 

^ It shall the strongest grief controiil. 

And make soft wit with pleasure join. 

To this we may add a copy of verse.s, written 
in 1720, proving the antiquity of the now preva¬ 
lent American custom of New Year’s Carriers’ 
Addresses:— 

PIKOV, WROTR BY HIM FOR THR BOYS WHO CARRIF.O OTTT THE 
WRRKI.Y KRWH-PAPKBS TO THRIB MASTERS OUSTOMBB8 IN 
puiladblphia; to whom COMMONI.Y, KVERY new yxab'b 
DAT, TUT PRESENT YEBSBB OF THIS KINO. 

Full fifty times have roul’d their changes on, 

And all the year’s transactions now are done; 

Full fifty times I’ve trod, with eager haste. 

To bring you weekly nows of all things post 
Some grateful thing is due for such a task, 

Tho’ modesty itself forbids to nsk; 

\ silver thought, express'd in ill-shap’d ore. 

Is all I wish; nor would 1 ask for more. 

To grace our work, swift Merc’ry stands in view; 
J’ve been a Living MereWy still to you. 

Tho’ ships and tiresome |>ost8 advices bring. 

Till we impress it, ’tis no current thing. 

C-n may write, but B-d’s art alone 


• Kslmer gives soother date, 
netween them. 


Aattguirtes must eliooso 


Distributes news to all th’ expecting town. 

How far remov’d is this our western siiore. 

From those dear lands our fathers knew before; 

Yet our bold ships the raging ocean dare, 

And bring us constant news of actions there. 

Quick to your hands the fresh advices come. 

From England, {Sweden, France, and ancient Rome. 
What Spain intends against the barbarous Moors, 
Or Russian armies on the Swedish shores. 

What awful hand pestiferous judgments bears, 

And lays the sad Marseilles in death and tears. 
From George alone what peace and plenty spring. 
The greatest statesman and the greatest king. 

Long may he live, to us a blessing giv’ii, 

IHll he shall change his crown for that of heav’n. 
The happy day, bear Sir^ appears ag’in, 

When human nature lodg'd a God within. 

The angel now was heard amongst the swains; 

A God resounds fixim all the distant plains: 
O’erjoyed they haste, and left their fleecy care, 
Found the blest Child, and knew the God was 
there. 

Yet whilst, with gen’rous breath, you hail the day, 
.And, like the shepherds, sacred homage pay, 

Let gen’rone thought some kindly grace infuse, 

To him that brings, with careful speed, your News. 

BAMUKL KEIMER. 

When Fninklin fii*st .arrived in Philadelphia he 
was taken, it will be remembored, by old Mr. 
William Bradford, to the oliico of Keimer, tlien 
just commencing hiiainoss, and engaged upon a 
performance of his own, which ho literally ooin- 
])osed at the stand, setting np the ty))os as the 
ideas camo to liia mind, 'riiis was an Elegy on 
the yonng ])riiitor, Aijuila Rose, of whom we have 
just given some account; and which it was tho 
lot of Ber\jarjiin Franklin to print off when its 
author liad finished it. The Elegy has long since 
lKH5ome a great literary curiosity, and it cost us 
some pains to find any reprint of it; but onr 
intention to do justice to the literary associates 
of Franklin was at bust assisted by n reference to 
IIa74ird’s Register of Pennsylvania, wliero we 
found the woful ballad reproduced from its ori¬ 
ginal liaiid-hill form of the year 1728, after a 
sleej) of more than a hundred years, in 1828.* 
As it is curious as a quaint specimen of printing 
in the Franklin connexion, brides being a picture 
of the times, it should be mentioned that it was 
“ornamented with the nsiial symbols of death— 
the head and hones and hour-glass,” and that it 
was “printed in tho High-street,” for the price 
of twopence. The italics and capitals are, it 
strikes us at this day, somewhat capricious. We 
have preserved them as they occur. 

Keimer, coming from the old world, was a cha¬ 
racter. lie had lieon, Franklin tells us, “ one of 
the French prophets, and could act their enthu¬ 
siastic agitations,” a stock in trade u|K)n which 
lie was disposed to set up in America as the 
evangelist of a new relimon. Franklin was in 
the habit of arguing with him on the fkxjratio 
method, and was so successful that he gained his 
respect, and an invitation to join him in the 
pai^ership of the new doctrines. What th^ 
were, the world has never folly learned. It fa 
only known from the Autobiography that Keimer 
wore his board at full length, because somewhere 


* Hazard’s Penns. Reg., Nov. 1818^ MS. 
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in the MoBaio law it is said, Thou khalt not mwr 
the eomerB of thy beard, lie likewise kept the 
seventh day Sabbath; and these two points were 
essential with him/^ liis Socratic friend from 
Massachusetts saw the weakness of his associate, 
and ingeniously proposed, os an addition, absti¬ 
nence from animal food, a trial of which, in a 
short time, broke down both the man and his 
system. 

Keimer, after awhile, left for the West Indies, 
where we hear of him in 1784 as the editor of 
the Barbadom (roaette^ in which capacity he 
found himself in the society of a very gentle¬ 
manly company of people, who s'enietirnos for- 
g >t to pay tlie printer,* and, somewlmt too 
recklessly ventilating his ojdnions, was bound 
over to keej) the ])eaco for six months for pub¬ 
lishing a libel. A collection of papers from this 
journal was, in 1741, ])rinted in London, witli 
the title, Carihhana^ in two qiuirto volumes, 
arranged in a st itf imitation of the Taller. There 
is now and tlien a tolerable passage, but the mass 
is a lamentable series of stale, unimportant politics, 
slightly alleviated by compliments to reigning 
toasts and beauties, who can no longer by tlieir 
presence give zest to the dulness of their admirers. 
This is the last we see of Keimer; but his ghost 
still walks the earth in vagrant and unsettled 
members of liis craft, e(pially ready to print other 
|>eoj)le’8 ideas and their own, (piite as capable of 
liandliiig the pen as the coni])osing stick, and 
lucky if their crude tendencies to spiritualism are 
restrained by as exacting a corporeal system. 


♦ His complaint on one of thi*so ocoaslonn has been pro- 
•oired by Thomas in the History of Printing (it )• 

From Ihi* llaibadMs OnxHtn ul May 4, H.H 

To thooo wou'd-he-ihoughi Oontlemen^ who harie long takm 
thiopaper^ uiid nwerjioidjor it, and Hsem neooor to dt^togn 
to pa/y/or it. 

The Sorrowful Lammtaiirm of Samuil Kfdvwr, Printer of the 
Barbaduett Gazette. 

What a pity it i’^ that some modern bravadoes, 

Who duo tnemselves gentlemen here in Barbadoes, 

Should time after time, run in debt to their pi Inter, 

And care not to pay him in Summer or Winter I 
A saint by the hairs of his heard, hud he got 'em, 

Might be tempted to swear [instead of P—x rot ’em.] 

He ne’er fonnd before, such a parcel of wretches, 

With their flams, and sueh shuffles, pat offt and odd fetch' 

If this is their honesty, that be their honour. 

Amendment seise one; for the lost,—^fle upon her. 

In Penn's wooden country, ty|>e feels no disaster. 

Their printer is rich and is inn^le their Post Master;* 

Hlsfkt) bior,t a printer, is paid for his work. 

And wallows in plenty just now at New York, 

Tho’ quite past bis labour, and old as my grannum. 

The government pays him pounds sixty per annum. 

In Nbryland's provinoe, as well os Virginia, 

To justice and nononr, I am, si^^ to win ye, 

Their prlntert Pm sure can make it appear, 

Eiufli province allows two hundred a year, 
lij laws they have made for Typogruph’s use, 

Bte’s paid ftO thousand weight country produce. 

And uyon enquire but at Bouth Carolina,! 

S h, methinka in that name there is something divine, ah I] 
ke patriots they've done what to honour redonnda 
They gave him (their ourrency) 60 score pounda 
E'en type at Jamaica, our Island'H roproaoh. 

Is able to ride in her chariot or coach. 

But alas your poor type prints no flguros like Nullo. 

Onrt’d, eoeat’o, abusM by each pltlftal fellow. 

Tho* working like slave, with seal and true courage. 

He con scarce get as yet ev’n salt to his porridge. 

The reason is j^aln ;~ibose act by Just rnlesp- 
Bnt here knaves have bit him, all Mao-abite fools. 


* Andraw Bradford, of Phlia. 
t William BradfonI, of Now York. 

1 William Paiko, who ^ntad for both eolotiiao. 

I Loarii 1^010017 Ummi printod for tho Oortnitnoat of Sooth Carolina 


Alt ILSOT, 

On the much Lamented DEATH of the INGENIOUS 
and WELL-BELOVED 

AQUILA ROSE, 

CLERK to the Honourable Absembly at Philadel¬ 
phia^ who died the ;24th of the 4th mouth, 17*23. 
Aged 28. 

What Mournful Accents thus accost mine Ear, 

Whiit doleful ecchoen hourly thus appearj| 

What Sighs from melting Hearts proclniiu aloud. 
The Solemn Mourning ot this numerous Crowd? 

In Sable CHARACTERS the News is Read, 

Our Rose is wither’d and our Eagle’s fled 
In that our dear Aquila Rose is dead, 

Cropt in the Blooming of his precious Youth 1 
Who can forbear to weep at such a 'fruth! 

Assist yc Philadelphiann with Consent, 

And join with me to give our Sorrows Vent, 

TIuit having w cpt till Tears shnll trickling gli(!e, 
Like Streams to Delaware fiom Schuylkil Side, 

My painful Muse being eas’d may then rehearse. 
Between each Sob, in Mleptnck Verse, 

(And in soft Numbers wnible forth Desire,) 

To breath his Worth, wnriird with Angelic Fire. 

But why do my ambitious Thoughts ])i csume 
To span the glorious /S’ww, or grasp the JMoon; 

The 'J'ask confounds!—lint \et I daie b«-gin 
To east my Mite an humble Uti'j ing in, 

That noble Bards in strains more lofty, may 
Conjoin’d, our great and heavy l.O'^s display, 

To distant Clinics where his Great Worth was 
known, 

That they to us may eeclio back a Groan. 

For there are bright Youths, who when they hear 
The dismal Tydings, so his Worth revere, 

In melting florid ^t^ain 8 will then rehearse 
The Braise of Him wlio constitutes our Verse. 

Belov’d he was by most, his very Name, 

Doth with deep Silenee his great Worth jiroelaim 
As if Kind Heaven hud Secrets to disclose. 

By Royal Terms of Kagle and a Rose, 

TIk* Arms most near akin to EnplantTn Crown 
l’.ach R 0311 I Emblem this sweet. I’luth does own. 
And lively noble Images ufl'ords, 

One^s Queen of Flow<rei, the Other Kii g of Birds- 
His Qualities, wdll next bespeak his Fame, 

A Lovely POET, whose Bwvei fr.’grunt Name. 

Will last till circling Years shall cease to be. 

And sink in vast profound Eternity. 

His flowing Members and his lofty Rhinie, 

Have breath’d, and sjioke his "J'houghts, tliro’ every 
Line, 

So warm’d my Soul (and oft inspired my Tongne,) 
Ab if a Chrrab or a hrajih sung. 

A gen’rous Mind tow ’rds all his FriiM-ds he bore, 
Scarce one he lost, but daily numb’red more. 

Some say he’d Foes; his Foes I never knew; 

Who spoke ill of him, mostly spoke untrue. 
Courteous, and bumble, pleasant, just and wise, 

No AfFeetation vain did in him rise. 

Sincere and plain, (1 make not any Doubt) 

He was tho same Within Side as Without. 

He loved plain Truth, but hated formal Cant 
In those who Truth and Honesty did want 
A curious Aitist at his Business, he 
(’ould Think, and Speak, CoinpoM, Correct so free, 
'Jo make a Dead man speak, or Blind to see. 

Of different learned Tongues, he somewhat knew. 
The French, the Latin, Creek and Hebrew loo. 

Firm to his Vows, a tender Hukband prov’d 
And Fatlior-like, his Princely Babe he lov’d. 

Our Wise and Great Vice Roy did him respect, 
Our learned Mayor (I know) DID him affect; 

Our grave Assembly voted him most fit, 
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Their wise Debates in Writing to commit. 

By which great Honour they did clearly shew, 

To Write, well as Print, he fully know, 

And what was still more Great, and worthy Note, 
(It’s oaid) they gave him too n Costiug Vote. 

But stop my Muse, and give thy Borrows vent, 
Buch Borrows wliicli in Hearts of Friends are pent, 
Hearch deep for Biglis and Groans in Nature’s 
Store, 

Ttioii weep so long, till thou canst weep no more, 
Next Summer all thy Strength, and others cull. 

To toll his Death, and solemn Funeral 

While on his Death-Bod, oft, Dear Lord, he cry’d. 
He sang, and sweetly like a Lumb he dy’d. 

His 0orp^ attended was by Friends so hooti 
Fro n Bevon at Morn, till One a-cloek at Noon, 

By Mastor-Printers carried towards his Grave, 

Our Oitf/ Printer such an Honour gave. 

A Worthy Merchant did the Widow lead. 

And then both mounted on a stately steed, 

Next Preachen, Common Goancil, Aldermen, 

A Jndfje and Sheriff grac’d the solemn Train, 

Nor fail'd our Tre:isurer, in respect to come. 

Nor staid the Keeper of the ROLLS at home, 

Our aged Post Master here now appears, 

Who iud not walked so far for twice Twelve Years, 
With M‘rchants, Shopkeepers, the Young and Old, 
A nume.'ous Throng not very easy told, 

Th * Keeper of the BLAIj did on lli a wait, 

Tims was he carry’d like a King, in State, 

And what still adds a further Lustre to’t. 

Borne ro le well mounted, otliers walk'd afoot, 
Chnrcli-Folks, l)is'<cnters, here with one Accord, 
Their kind Attendance reidily afford, 

To shew their Love, eac-li differing Sect agree 
To grace his Fun’ral with their Company, 

And wliat W/is yet more grateful, People cry’d 
Bekoul h ‘ He'd, See how helovd he d>fd. 

When to the crowdeil Meeting he was bore, 

I wo[)t so long till T could weep no more, 

Whi'e h^aateotix LICHTFOOr did, like Noah's 
Dove, 

Sweetly display God’s Universal Love; 

His Words like Balm (or Drop^ of llo vey) laid, 

To lical those Wounds Grief in my He i.-t hud made. 
Three other Preachers did their tisk fulfil. 

The Loving Chalklcp and the Lowly Hill, 

The famous Lanffdcde did the Sermons end 
^'’or this o;ir highly honour’d, worthy Friend, 

And now with Joy, with holy joy we’ll leave. 

His Body resting in his peaceful Grave, 

His Soul, in the blest Anns of ONF above, 

Wlioso brightest Character is that of LOVK. 

(}OD that’s slow to mark, what’s done amiss! 

Who would not serve so d'^ar a God as this / 

In whose kind, gracious lovely anus we’ll leave 
him; 

l or HE who bought him, has most Right to have 
him. 

GEORGE WEBB 

Is another of Franklin’s early literary associates 
in Pluladelphio, whose characters live in the 
pages of the Autobiography. Franklin found him, 
on his return from England, a youth of eighteen, 
ajiprenticed to his former master Keirner, who 
ha I “bought his time” for four years. Webb 
was a runaway adventurer from England, and 
gave this aocount of himself, as Franklin has re¬ 
lated it:—“ That he was bom in Gloucester, edu¬ 
cated at a grammar-school, and bad been distin¬ 
guish^ among the scholars for some apparent 
superiority in performing his part when they ex¬ 
hibited plays; belonged to the Wits’ Club there, 


and had written some pieces in prose «nd verse, 
which were printed in Uie Gloucester newspapers! 
Thence was sent to Oxford; there he continued 
j about a year, but not well satisfied; wishing, of 
j all things, to sec Loudon, and become a player. 

I At length, receiving his quarterly allowance of 
fifteen guineas, instead of discharging his debts, 
he wont out of town, hid his gown in a furze- 
bush, and walked to London: where, having no 
friend to advise liim, lie fell into bad company 
soon spent his guineas, found no means of being 
introduced among the playei*s, gi’ew nocessifous, 
pawned his clothes, ami wanted bread. Walking 
j the street very hungry, and not knowing what to 
, do with hiriLsclf, a crimp’s bill was put into his 
j hand, oftering immediate entertainment and en- 
I couragement to such as would bind theinselvos to 
! serve in America. lie went dii*cctly, signed the 
I indenture^, was put into the ship and caiiio over; 
j never writing a line to his friend.s to acquaint 
them what wjis become of him. He was lively, 
wdttN, good-natured, and a pleasant companion; 
but idle, tliv)uglitlcss, and imprudent to the last 
degi-ec.” 

Webb was afterwards enabled to rai^e himself 
out of his apprenticeship into a partnership with 
Keimor, and he became a member of Franklin’s 
conver>ation club, the Junto; and in ITill per¬ 
petrated a copy of verges, entitled Jlatchelors' 
Ilall^ descriptive of a j>lace of eutertainment in 
the suburbs, which w’as published with the honor¬ 
able title of “ A Poem,” with a motto from Cieero 
on the title-page, and two complimentary otiii- 
sions in vtT^^ by J. Brientrmll and J. Taylor, who 
slu)wed themselves hopeful of the American mu^e 
on the occasion. 

Taylor at the time kept a mathematical school 
in the city, and published an aluiauac-,* which 
preceded Franklin’.s. He published in 1728 a 
pt)Otical piece entitled Pennsylvania, He was 
alive in 1736, in an o\'treine old age. 

What further became of Webb we know not. 
We are content with tliis look at him tlirougli 
the Franklin microscope. 

batoiixlobb' hall: a puku. 

D spring, thou fairest season of the year, 

Ilow lovely Boft, how sweet dost thou appear! 

What pleasing laudskips meet the gazing eye! 

How beauteous nature does with niiture vie: 

Gay scenes around the fancy does invite, 

And universal beauty pn)mptH to write. 

But chiefly that proud Dome on Delaware’s stream, 
Of tliis my humble song the nobler theme, 

(Jaitns nil tlie tribute of tliese rural lays, 

And tunes e’en my harsli voice to sing its praise. 

Say, goddess, tell me, for to thee is known, 
what is, what was, and what shall e’er be done; 


• The first book printed In Pennsylvania wa.H “ An Almanw 
for the Tear of the Chrl.stinn Account 1687 By Daniel I^eds, 
Student In Acrrlculturc. Printed and sold by William Bu¬ 
ford, near Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, pro anno W87. ’ 
Leeds left the colony not lonjc after In dudpeon wUh the 
Quakers, as we may Infer from his pamphlet published by 
Bradford, in New York, In 1699 * “A Trumpet sounded out of 
the Wilderness of America, which may serve as a to 

the government and people of England to beware m Quaker¬ 
ism ; wherein is Aown how In Penn.sylvanla and th^a^y, 
whore they have the government In their own hands, they 
hire and encourage men to flirht; and how they pewetmt^ 
fine, and Imprison, and take away goods for oonaolenoa sake.” 
—Fisher’s Early Poets, Pa 
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Why itaiidf this dome erected on the plain f 
For pleasure was it built, or else for gain 9 
For midnijght reyels was it ever tliought, 

Shall inmious doctrines ever here be taught? 

Or else for nobler [>urpo8es design’d, 

To cheer and oidtivate the mind, 

With mutual love each glowing breast inspire, 

Or oherish friendship’s now degenerate fire. 

^y» goddess, say, do tlnm the truth reveal, 

Say, what was tlie design, if good or ill? 

Fired with the business of the noisy town, 

The weary Btiteiielors their cures disown ; 

For this loved scut they all at once prepare. 

And long to breathe the sweets of country nir; 

On nobler thoughts their active minds einjdoy, 

And a select variety enjoy. 

'Tis not a revel, or inscivious night, 
llint to this hall the Batchelors invite; 

Much less shall impious doctrines here be taught. 
Blush ye accusers at the \ ery thought: 

For other, O far other ends designed, 

To mend the heart, and cultivate the mii.d. 
Mysterious nature here unveil’d shall bc,‘ 

.'nd knotty points of deep philosophy ; 

Whatever wonders undiscoverM are, 

Deep hid in earth, or fiontii.g liigli in air, 

Though in the darkest womb of night involv’d, 
Shall by the cui'ious searcher liere be solv’d. 

Close to the dome a garden slmil be join’d, 

A fit employment for a studious mind: 

In our vast woods whatever sttmjjlcs grow. 

Whose virtues none, or none but Indians know. 
Within the confines of this garden brought, 

To rise witli added lustre shall be taught; 

Then cull’d with judgment each shall yield its juice, 
Saliferous balsam to the sick man’s use: 

A longer date of life mankind shall boast, 

And d^th shall mourn her ancient ein]!irc lust. 

But yet sometimes the all-inspiiing bowl 
To laughter shall provoke and cheer* the soul; 

Tlie jocund tale to humor shall invite, 

And dedicate to wit a jovial night. 

Not the false wit the cheated world admires. 

The mirth of sailors, or of country squires; 

Nor the gay punster’s, whose quick sense aff<»rds 
Nought but a miserable play on words; 

Nor the grave quidnunc ^whoso inquirirg head 
With musty scraps of journals must be led : 

But condescending, genuine, apt, and fit. 

Good nature is the parent of true wit; 

Though gay, not loose; tliough learned, yet still 
clear; 

Though bold, yet modest; huninn, though severe; 
Though nobly thirsting after honest fame, 

In spite of wit’s temptation, keeping friendsliip’s 
name. 

i 

0 firiendship, heavenly flame I by far above 
The ties of nature, or of dearer love: 

^Ow beauteous are thy paths, how well designed, 
To soothe the wretched mortal’s restless mind I 
By thee inspir'd we wear a soul sedate. 

And cheerful tread the thorny paths of fate. 

Then musio too shall cheer this fair abode, 

Music, the sweetest of tlie gifts of God; 

Music, the language of pro{iitious love; 

Music, that thmgs inanimate can move. 

Ye winds be huui^di let no presumptuous breeze 
Now dare to whistle through the rustling trees; 
Thou Delawatt a while forget to roar, 

Nor dash thy foaming surge against the shore: 

Be thy green nymphs upon thy surface found, 

And let thy stagnant waves confess the sound; 


Let thy attentive fishes all be nigh ; 

For fish were always iHends to harmony; 

Witness the dolphin which Ariun bore. 

And landed saf^y on his native shore. 

Let doting cynics snarl, let noisy zeal 
Tax this design with act or thoi ght of ill; 

Let narrow souls their rigid morals boast. 

Till in the shadowy name the viitne’s lost; 

Let envy strive their character to blast. 

And fools despise the sweets they cannot taste; 
This certain truth let tlie iiujiiirer know, 

It did from good and generous motives flow. 

JOSEPH BElLlsTNALE 

Wab another member of the “Junto,” whom 
Franklin has sketehed in a few words:—“ A 
copier of deeds for the scriveners,—a good-na¬ 
tured, friendly, middle-aged man, a great lover of 
poetry, reading all lie could meet witJi, and writ¬ 
ing some that was tolerable; very ingenious in 
making little knick-knackeries, and of sensible 
I conversation.” 

When Kcinier, through the trencl:<‘rou8 friend- 
sliip of the Oxford scnijegrace Webb, became 
acijuainted with Franklin’s plan of starting a 
newspaper, and anticipated thejirojei t; Franklin, 
whose ])lans were not fully rijie, tlirew the weight 
of Jiis talent into the opposition journal of Bradford, 
The Weel'ly Mercyry^ where lie coninieiKJcd pub¬ 
lishing the series of Essays, in the manner of the 
Sjiectator, entitled. The hufty-Body^ The flr^t, 
fifth, and eighth mnnbers were Franklin’s, and 
they were afterwards coniiiiiied for some nioiitlis 
by Brientnall. A more practical satisfaction soon 
followed, wlien Keinier’s ])aper fell into Franklin’s 
hands, and became known us tlie Philadelphia 
Gazette^ of 1729. As a sjiecinieii of Brientnall 
we take his lines jirefixed to Webb’s “ iialclielors.’ 
Hall:” 

The generous Muse coiiceii.’d to see 
Detraction bear so great a swuy, 

Descends sometimes, as now to thee, 

To chase ill fame and spite awny. 

Censorious tongues, which niinl>ly iuoa e. 

Each virtuous name to persecute, 

Thy muse has taught the truth to prove, 

And be to base conjectures mute. 

Let every deed that merits praise, 

Be justly crown’d with spritely vei’se ; 

' And eveiy tongue shall give the bays 

To him whose lines the 3 % jdeas’d, rchcai*8e. 

Long stand the dome, the garden grow, 

And may thy song prove always true: 

1 wish no givater good below, 

Than this to hear, and that to view. 

JAMES RALPH. 

The exact birthjdace of tliis writer, who at¬ 
tained considerable distinction by his politicid 
pamphlets and histories in England, and whose 
memory has been embalmed for posterity in tlio 
autobi<)gra])hy of Franklin and me Dunciad of 
Pope, has never been precisely ascertained. We 
first hear of him in the company of Franklin at 
Philadelphia, as one of his young literary cronies 
whom the sage confesses at that time to have in- 


{ * It was evidently oonsldored t pruxplaent feature of the 

I small sheet In which it appeared. 
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dootrinated in infidelity. In those days Ralph 
was “ a clerk to a merohanV’ and much inclined 
to “give himself up entirely to pootiw. He 
was,” adds Franklin, “ ingenious, genteel in his 
manners, and extremely eloquent; I think 1 
never knew a prettier talker.” He embarked 
with Franklin, as is well known, on his first voy¬ 
age to England, leaving a wife and child behind 
him, as an illustration of his opinions, and the two 
cronies spent their money in London together, 

“ inseparable companions” in J.<ittle Britain. Ralph 
rapidly went through all the pliases of the old 
Jjondon school of preparation for a hack political 
pamphleteer. He tried the playhouse, but Wilkes 
thought be had no qualitications for the stage; 
he pnyected a weekly pafier on the ])lan of the 
Spectator, but the piiblislier Roberts did not ai>- 
{)rove of it; and even an atteinj)t at the drudgery 
of a scrivener with the Temple lawyers w;is un- 
Huccessfid. lie nuiuji'jred, however, to nssooiate 
with his fortunes a young milliner wJio lodged in 
the house with the two adventurers; but he wtis ' 
compelled to leave her, and go into the country | 
for the einph)yment of a schoolmaster, and Frank- ' 
liii took advantage of his a])sence to make some 
])rop()sals to the mistress which were rejected, i 
and which Rnli)h pleaded afterwards as a receipt ! 
in full for all his ol)ligation8, j)ecuniary and other- ! 
wise, to his friend. Wdiile in the [)r()vinces, where, 
by the way, he called himself Mr. Franklin, he 
found employment in writing an epic poem wliich 
ho sent by instalments to his friend at London, 
who dissuaded him from it, aud backed his 
opinions with a copy of Young’s satire on the 
folly of authorship, wliicli wjis then just pub¬ 
lished. Tie continued scribbling verses, however, 
till, as Franklin says, “Pope cured liim.” Ilis 
first publication appears to have been N'lght^ a 
poem, in 1728, which is commemorated in the 
couplet of the Iluiiciad : 

Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night liideous—miswer him ya owls:** 

a corajdiment which was paid not m much to that 
poem, whatever its demerits, as to a poetical 
tequib which Ralph liad [)uhlishod, entitled Saw¬ 
ney^ reflecting uiipleasently on Pope, Swift, and 
Gay. Night was followed in 1721) by the Epic 
Zeuma^ or the Lore of Liberty. It is an octavo 
volume in three hooks, a story of love and war 
of a Peruvian chieftain whose mistress is cai>tnrod 
by the Spaniards, and recovered again, while the 
hero falls in a grand battle. Of this work the 
curious reader of Franklin may be pleased with a 
spocimon, and we accordingly quote a passage 
from a copy in the Harvard College library, the 
only one we have met with. 

Tis hard for man, bewilder’d in a maze 
Of doubtful roas'nin^s, to assign the cause 
Why heav’n’s all-ruling pow’r supremely just 
And good, shou’d give Iberia’s cruel sons 
Unbounded leave to travel o’er the globe, 

And search remotest climes; to stretch their sway 
Through all the western world ; to exile Peace 
And Liberty, with all their train of joys 
From the amioted lands; and proudly vex 
Th’ unhappy nations with oppressive rule. 


• Book HI. 106-8. His name is also meutloned, Bot>k I. 


In Ages past, as time revolv’d the year, 

Twas all a round of innocent deligiits; 

The fearless Natives rarely heard of war 
And its destmotive ills; Famine, Disease, 

And all the various plagues of other realms, 

Were there unknown; hfe was a constant scene 
Of harmless pleasures; and, when full of days, 

The woodland hunter and the toiling swain 
Like ripen'd fruit that, in the midnight shade, 

Drops from the bough, iu peace aud silence sank 
Into the grave. But when the Spanish troops, 

In search of plunder, crowded on the sliore, 

Aud claimed, by right divine, the sovereign i*ule. 
Another scene began ; mid all the woes, 

Mankind can suffer, took their turn to reign. 

A Pindaric ode in blank verse. The Mue^eAdr 
dresi* to the Kirig., was another of Ralph’s poetical 
attempts. The year 1730 produced a play, The 
FanhiotLable Lady., or Harlequin's Opera., per¬ 
formed at Goodmun's Fields, followed by several 
otliers, 7’he Fall of the Earl of Essex., Lawyer's 
Feast., and Astrologer. Pojie, not the fairest 
witness, says that be jiraised himself in the jour¬ 
nals, and that upon being advised to study the 
laws of dramatic poetry before he wrote for the 
stage, he replied, “Shakspeare writ without 
rules.”* His ability at writing, however, and 
making himself useful, gained him tlie support 
of Dodington, and secured him a puff in that 
politician’s Diary. He wrote in the newspapers 
of the day, the London Journal, the Weekly 
Medley, and published The Remeoibrancer in the 
use of his patron. His History of England 
during the reigns of King William., Queen Anne., 
and George I.; with an Introductory Review of the 
reigtu of the Royal Brothers Charles II. and 
James 11. ; in whioh are to he found the seeds of 
the Revolution., was published in two huge folios, 
1744-1), and he is said to have had in it Doding- 
ton’s assistance. He was also the author of two 
octavo volumes on The Use and Abuse of Parlia¬ 
ments from to 1744., and a Review of the 
Publie Buildings of London., in 1731, has been 
attributed to him. Charles James Fox has spoken 
well of his historical “ acuteness” and “ diligence,” 
and noticed liis “ sometimes falling into the com¬ 
mon error of judging by the event.”t His last 
production in 1758, for which Ins active experi¬ 
ences had fully supplied him with material, was 
entitled The Case of Authors by Profession or 
Trade Stated, with regard to BoohselUrs., the 
Stage and the Public, “It is,” says Drake, 
“ composed with Bj)irit aud feeling; enumerating 
all the bitter evils incident to an employment so 
precarious, and so inadequately rewarded; and 
abounds in anecdote and entertainment.”| Hav¬ 
ing thus recorded what he had learnt of this 
profession, and obtained a pension too late to 
oujoy it long, he died of a fit of the gout at 
Chiswick, Jan. 24, 1762.} 


• Note to the Dunciad, Bk. Ill v. 165. ThU la Pope's own 
note, not Warburton's, os Chalmers alleges, 
t History of James II. 4to. 179. _ 

t One of the anecdotes of Ralph Is particularly arauring. We 
once read it among some mannsoiipt notes by Mrs. fioui, to 
a ropy of Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Garrick wishing to 
i invite Ralph to a dinner party at his house, told his servant to 
corry him a card. The Milesian mistaking the order, went 
I after him with Mr. Garrick’s respects, who had sent a to 
bring him to dinner. It is needless to add he was missing at 
* the toble. Upon the host making inquiry It was found that 
Mr. Ralph had expressed his disapproval of the oonveyanee. 

8 Franklln'a Autobiography. Cnalmers’sBlog. Dlot. Drake's 
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BENJAMIN FBANKUN. 

Benjamin Franklin, whose very name, since it 
was consecrated by the poet Chaucer, is freshly 
auggestiye of freedom, was born in Boston, Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1706. He was the youngest son of the 
youngest son for five generations, the fifteenth child 
of his fhthor out of a family of seventeen, fourteen 
of whom wore bom in America, and of these ten 
were the children of his mother, the second wife, 
and all grew up to years of maturity and were 
itaarried. His father was a non-conformist emi¬ 
grant from England, who came to iioston about 



Blrthplftce of Fruuklin. 


1686, a man of strength and prudence of cha¬ 
racter; descended from a family wliicli, though it 
could claim no other nobility than in nature’s he¬ 
raldry of honest labor, had shown considerable 
persistency in that; holding on to a small freehold 
estate of thirty acres in Northamj)tonshiro for a 
period of three hundred years, the eldest son stea¬ 
dily pursuing the business of a smith. Franklin 
was not averse to these claims of antiquity. In 
his Autobiography he mentions liaving examined 
the registers at Ecton, and “found an account of 
the family marriages and burials from the year 
1666 only?'^ An uncle who died four years before 
his illustarious nephew was born, heralded the 
rising instincts of the race by his struggles out of 
the smithery into a legal education, and a position 
of considerable influence in the county. There 
was also some taste for literature making its a]>- 
pearonce from another uncle, Benjamin, our 
tfranklin’s godfather, who lived to an old age in 
Boston, and left behind him, in 1728, two quarto 
volumes of manu8crii)t poems, occasional family 
verses, acrostics, and the like. One of these com¬ 
positions, sent to the young Benjamin at the age 
of seven, on some demonstration of precocity, 
turned out to be prophetic. 

bkht to vmjLMim rsAivKuif, ITIS. 

Tls time for me to throw aside my pen. 

When hanging sleevee read, write, and rliymc like 
men. 

This forward spring foretells a plenteous crop; 

For, if the bud bear grain, what will the top I 

Xmsus, Blog. Crit A Hist ISCS. L M. Nichole's Literary 
Aaeodotes,ii.MO. 


If plenty in the verdant blade appear, 

What may we not soon hope for in the ear 1 
When flowers are beautiful before they’re blown, 
Whut rarities will afterward be shown I 
If trees good fruit un’uoculated bear, 

You may be sure't will afterward be rare. 

If fruits lire sweet before they’ve time to yellow. 
How luscious will they be when they are mellow! 

If firat year’s shoots such noble* clusters send, 

What laden boughs, Kngedi-like, may we expect in 
I the end! 

I 

In 1710 he had written this Acrostic to his 
I nephew. 

. Be to thy parents an obedient son; 

] Each day let duty constantly he done; 

' Never give way to sloth, or lust, or jiride. 

If free you’d be from thousand ills beside; 

Above all ills be sure avoid the shelf 
Man’s danger lies in Satan, sin, and self. 

In virtue, learning, wisdom, progress make; 

Ne’er shrink at sufl’ering for tliy Snvioiii ’s sake. 

Fraud and all falscliood in thy dealings flee. 
Religious always in thy station be; 

Adore the maker of tliy inward part. 

Now’s the accepted time, give him thy heart; 

Keep a good eonseience, ’tis a constant friend. 

Like judge and witnesa this thy acts attend. 

Ill heart with bended knee, alone, adore 
None but the Three in One for evermore.* 

Franklin’s mother represented a literary name 
of the old province of Massachusetts. She was 
the daughter of Peter Folger, of whose little poeti¬ 
cal volume, “ A Looking Glass for the Times,” 
asserting liberty of conscience, wo liave already 
given some account.t 

The early incidents of Franklin’s life are hap¬ 
pily familiar, through the cbaniiing ])ages of the 
Autobiograpliy, to every A merienn read(T. There 
is notan intelligent scbool-boy who docs not know 
the story of his escape from the noisome soa]» and 
candle manufactory of his father into the printing- 
office of his brother; his commencement of the 
literary life, wlicn, like the young Oliver Gold¬ 
smith, he wrote ballads for the streets, on the 
Jjght-house tragedy and I^lack-beard the pirate, 
and desisted from this unprofitable course of jioetry 
when his father told him that “ verse makers were 
generally beggarsliis borrowing books and sit¬ 
ting up in the iiiglit to read them; buying others 
for himself, and finding opjiortunity to study them, 
by the savings of time and money in his printing- 
office dinner of a slice of bread and a glass of 
water; his stealthily slipping his articles under 
the door of his newspaj>er office, the Kew England 
Courant^ at night; his endurance of various slights 
and humilities, till natui'e and intellect grew too 
strong in him for his brother’s tyranny, when he 
broke the connexion of his apprentiooship and be¬ 
took himself to Philadelphia, where he ate that 

* Mr. Bparks BuppUes these passofreB from the MB. volameB 
Btlll preferred In Boston. “The liandwriUnfr,” Bays he, “Is 
beautiful, with occasional specimens of shorthand. In which 
Dr. Franklin says his uncle was skilled. The poetical merits 
of the oompositlons cannot be ranked high, bnt frequently the 
measure is smooth and the rhymes are well chofen. Ills 
thoughts run chiefly on moral and religions snidects. Many 
of the Psalms are pamphnued in metre. The making of acros¬ 
tics fin the names of his iVlends was a favorite exercise. There 
are likewise numeroas proofs of his ingenuity in forming ana- 
rrams, crosees, ladders, and other devioea." Appendix to Life 
of Franklin, Works, 1. Md. 
t AnUf p. fla 
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memorable “ pTi%” roll in the streets, observed as 
he went along by Miss Read, his future wife ; his 
first sleep in the city in the Quaker meeting; his 
printing-house work and education; his singular 
association with Governor Keith, and the notice 
which lie received from Burnet, the Governor of 
New York, as he journeyed along, marking thus 
early his career and influence witli titled person¬ 
ages, which carried him to the thrones of kings 
themselves. 

That “odd volume of the Spectator,” too, 
which directed his youthful tastes, how often do 
we meet with its kindly influences in American 
literature. It turns up again and again in the 
pages of Freneau, Dennie, Paulding, Irving; and ! 
we have had another gixid look at it lately 
through tlie lorgnette of Master Ik Marvel.* 

Franklin left Boston at seventeen, in I72fl; 
visited England the following year, worked at his 
trade, and wrote a treatise of infidel metaphysics, 
and returned to Philadelphia in 1726. The plan j 
for the conduct tif life which he wrote on this 
voyage homewards, has been lost. Itsscojio may | 
be readily gathered from his w'ritings. Industry, 
we may he sure, formed a prominent feature in | 
it, and economy of happiness the next, by which 
a man should live on as good k'niis as possible 
with himself and bis neiglibors. In his early life, 
Franklin had exposed himself to some danger by 
his habit of criticism. More than om^ passi^ge of 
his writings warns the reader against this ten¬ 
dency. Though he never appears to have wanted | 
firmness on projier occasions, he settled down upon | 
the resolution to speak ill of no one whatever, ; 
iind as much good as possible of everybody. | 

On Ilia return to Philadelphia, he established ! 
the club, the Junto, which lasted many years, and 
Wiis a means not only of improvement but of po- 
liticjil intluenee, as his opportunities for exorcising 
it increased. Tlie steps of Franklin’s jirogress 
were now rapid. He established himself as a 
printer, purchased the Pennsylvania Gaaette, then 
recently started, and which lie had virtually pro¬ 
jected in 1729; pnldished the same year a 
pamphlet, A Modeitt, Enquiry into the Nature | 
and Necessity of a Paper Gut^rency ; married in i 
1730; assisted in fviunding the Philadelphia 
Library in 1731; the next year published bis Al¬ 
manac; was chosen in 1736 clerk of tlie General 
Aasjmbly; became denuty postmaster at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1787; was all this while a prinkh, and 
publishing the newspaper, not dividing tlie duties 
of his printing office with a partner until 1748; 
in 1741 published The General Magazine and 
HUtorioal Chronicle for all the British Ptanta- 
tions in America; invented the stove which 
boare his name in 1742; proposed the American 
Philosophical Society in 1748; established the 
Academy, out of which the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania finally grew, in 1749 ; in 1762 demon¬ 
strated his theory of the identity of lightning 
with electricity by his famous kite experiment in 
a field near Philadelphia; on the anticipation of 
war with France was sent as a delegate to the 
Oongreas of Oommissioners of the Colonies at 
Albany in 1764, where he proposed a system of 

* FrMklln dlA not forgot the SnocUtor, the friend of hie 
boyho^ In hie lest deys. In his win he boqueethae to the son 
of hie friend, Mre. Hewson, '^eset of Spectatore, Tetlcre, and 
OuordlMie, hendeomoly bound.” 


union which in important points anticipated the 
present Confederation; opposed taxation by par¬ 
liament; assisted Braddo^’s Exp^tion by his 
energy ; was himself for a short time a military 
I commander on tlie frontier in 1766; was the 
I next year sent to England by the Assembly, a 
I popular representative against the pretensions of 
1 the Proprietaries, when Mas.'^achusetts, Maryland, 
and Georgia also appointed liim their agent; 
tofik jiart in the ifistorical Review of Pennsyl¬ 
vania^ a trendlaiit volume on the afi'airs of the 
Colony, in 1769 ; wrote a pamphlet, The Interest 
qf Great Britain Considered in the retention of 
Canada, in 1760; received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the Universities of Edinburgh and 
0.xfbrd, and returned to America in 1762. Two 
years after he returned to England as Colonial 
agent; pursued his course industriously and 
courteously for the interests of the old Gk)vern- 
ment, but firmly for the right claimed at home; 
bore a full Examination before Parliament on the 
relations of America to the Stamj) Act, which was 
published and read with genend interest; was con¬ 
fronted by Wedderbiirn, the Solicitor-General for 
the crown, as counsel for Hutchinson at tiio me¬ 
morable privy council examination of January, 
1774; returned again to Philadelphia in 1775; 
signed the Declaration of Independence in Con¬ 
gress; went ambassador to France in October of 
the same year, when he was seventy, and dis- 
}>layed his talents in dijdomacy and society; 
returning after signing tlie treaty of jieacein 1786 
to America, wlien lie was mode President of the 
(Common weal 111 of Pennsylvania for throe years; 
was a delegate to tlie Federal Convention in 1787, 
and retaining Iiis full powers of mind and consti¬ 
tutional cheerfulness to the last, died April 17, 
1790, in his eighty-fourth year. 

The famous epitajih which lie wrote in his days 
of youth, at the age of twenty-throe, was not 
placed over his grave in Philadelphia. 

The Body 
Of 

Beujamin Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like the cover of an old book. 

Its contents torn out, 

And Btript of its lettering and gilding,) 

Lies here, food for worms. 

Yet the work itself shiill not be lost. 

For it will, as he believed, appear once more, 

In a new 

And more beautiful edition, 

Corrected and amended 
By 

The Author.* 


♦ We have already printed, anU^ p. 22,Woodbrid{re's epitaph 
on Cotton, sapposea to be the orliHnal of this. There is an' 
other old New England source In the lines written in lasi, by 
Joseph Capen, Minister of Topsfleld, on the death of John 
Foster, who, Mr. Sparks tells us, set up the firot prlntlug'proas 
in Boston. 

Thy body, which no aotiveness did lack. 

Now's laid aside like an old almanac; 

But for the present only’s out of date, 

’Twin have at length a (hr more active state. 

Yea, though with dust thy body soiled bo, 

Yet at the resurrection we shall sec 
A Iklr edition, and of matcblevi worth. 

Free from Ermtti^ new in Henvon set forth; 

’Tia but a word from God, the great Creator, 

It shall be done when he salth Imprimaiiur, 

Davis, Id hia Travels in America, finds another source for 
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He directed a aimpler inscription in his will:— 
“I wish to be buried by the side of my wife, if it 
may be, and that a marble stone, to be made by 
Ohmnbers, six feet long, four feet wide, plain, 
with only a small moulding round the upper edge, 
and this inscription, 

Benjamin ) 

AND > Franklin. 

Deborah ) 

178—. 

be placed over us both.” 

One of the most memorable incidents in Frank¬ 
lin’s life, was his appearance, in 1774, before the 
Committee of the Privy Council, on the hearing 
of the Petition of the Massachusetts people, for 
the recall of Hutchinson and Oliver, whose mina¬ 
tory letters he had been instrumental in publish¬ 
ing, and thereby lighted the torch of Revolution. 
Franklin had there to meet the assault of Wed- 
derburn, the Solicitor-General of the Crown, who 
attacked him with the sharpest wit and fiercest 
insolence. Franklin represented his agency in the 
matter of procuring and forwarding the letters to 
America, as a pubhc act, dealing with the public 
corresj)ondence of public men. Wedderbiirn in¬ 
veighed against it as a theft, and betrayal of 
private confidence. “ Into what companies,” he 
exclaimed, “will the fabricator of this inicpiity 
hereafter go 'with an unembarrassed face, or with 
any seinblunce of the lioiiest intrepidity of vir¬ 
tue? Men will watch him with a jealous eye— 
tliey will hide their papers from him, and lock uj> 
their escritoires. Having liitherto asj)irod after 
fame by his writing'*, he will henceforth esteem 
it a libel to be called a man of letters—homo 
Prium liierwrv/tn, and, in allusion to Franklin’s 
avowal of his share in the transaction—“I can 
compare him only to Zanga, in Dr. Young’s Re¬ 
venge— 

Know, then, ’twos I, 

I forged the letter—1 disposed the picture— 

I hated, I despised—and 1 destroy. 

I ask, my T^ord, whether the revcngefhl temper 
attributed by poetic fiction only to the bloody- 


thls, in a Latin Epitaph on tho London bookseller, Jacob Ton- 
son, published with an EnsH:h translation in the Gentlemans 
Magazine fur Feb. 178<i. This is its conclusion— 

When heaven review'd th’ original text. 

Twos with erraUiH few per])le.\’d: 

Pleos’d with the copy w.is coUaUd, 

And to a bettor life tranalaied. 

But let to life this mpplnnemt 
Bo printed on thy vnonnmrvi^ 

Lest the iirid page of death should he, 

Great editor a 'bwnk to thee; 

And thou who many iiiUe irave. 

Should want one tiUe for this grave. 

“ Stay passenger and drop a tear; 

ITere lies a noted Bookseller: 

This marble indfcp here is plac'd 


To tell, that when he found difac^d 
His book of life he died with grief: 

Yet he by true and genuine belief, 

A new edition may expect. 

Far more enlarg'd ana more correct:^ 

* The old Roman ioke on a thief—the word of three letters, 
fur. It occurs In Plautui. 

Anthram. —^Tnn’ trinm lltterarum homo Me vltui)eras? 
Ckmgrio, —Fur, etiam ftir trlfurclfer. 

Aulularia, Act 11 sc. Iv. v. 46-7. 


which Bll^ thus Englishes: „ ^ 

Ant4.—You, von toree-lettered fellow, do you abuse me, you 
thief? 

COn^rrio.—To be Hire I do, yon trebly-distilled thief of 
xhieves. 

Bohn's Plautus, i. 891. 


I minded African, is not surpassed by the coolnees 
I and apatliy of the wily New Englander.”* 
j A distinguished company was jiresent in the 
I Council Chamber; among others, Burke, Priestley, 

: and Jeremy Beiitliam. The lost has described 
I Franklin’s quiet endurance of tlie scene : “ Alone 
I in the recess, on the left hand of tho jjrcsident, 
! standing, remaining the whole time like a rock, 
i in the same posture, his head resting on his left 
; hand, and in that attitude abiding the ])clting of 
' the pitiless storm.Prieslleyt says that Lord 
North was the only one of the council who be¬ 
haved with decent gravity. To conciliate his 
fellow Englishmen, Franklin had dressed himself 
carefully for the occasion in a costly suit of Man¬ 
chester velvet, and Priestley adds the story of 
Franklin’s triumph:—“Silas l)eane told me that, 
when they met at Paris to sign the tj'eaty be¬ 
tween France and America, he purposely put on 
that snit.”§ Verily Franklin had his revenge in 
the s'W'ift ])iirsning decrees of fate. An cpigram- 
I matist of the times declared the end :— 

Sarcastic sawncy, full of spite and halo, 

On modest Fiunklin poured his venal j)rntc; 
The calm philosojhcr without rejdj^ 

Withdrew—and gave his country liberty :|| 

and the retributive pen of the historian lias 
i pointed to the final rej)Utalion of the two actors 
I in the scene—the usurping tyrant of the hour 
and the generous bi'iiofactor of t lie age. “ Frank¬ 
lin and Wedderbiirn ])arte(l; the one to sjiroad 
tlio celestial lire of freedom among nn ii; to make 
, bis name a elierisbecl liouseliold word in every 
j natiiin of Euro])e; and in tlie beautiful language 
of Washington, 'to be venerated for benevolence, 

I to be admired for talents, to be estei'ined for ]ja- 
I triotism, to be beloved for philantliro])y the 
other, childless ihougli twice wedded, unbeloved, 
wrangling with the jiatron vvlio bad impoacbed 
his veracity, busy only in ‘getting every tiling he 
could’ in the w’ay of titles and riches, as the 
wages of corruption. Franklin, when he died, 

I had nations for his mournei’s, and the great and 
the good throughout the w^orld as Ids eulogists; 
wbou Wedderlmni died there was no man to 
mourn; no senate spoke bis praise; no poet 
embalmed bis memory; and his King, hearing 
that he was certainly dead, said only, " then he 
has not left a gnater knave behind 1dm in mv 
domiidoiiB.’ ’ IT 

The finest study of Franklin is in his Auto- 
biograi>hy. Simple in style, it is tinged by the 
peculiar habit of the author’s mind, and shows 
bis humor of character in j)ortection. Notice, for 
instance, the lurking tone of admiration of the 


* Chief Justice Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
vl. 108-4. Ho Introduces this “ memorable contest" with the 
ballad quotation, 

The babe that was unborn might rue 
The speaking of that day. 

t Campbell's Chaneellors, vi. 101. 

1 It was In a letter dated Nov. 10,18(.2, at Northuinborland, 
in Pennsylvania, which ap^aredln the London Monthly Maga¬ 
zine for February, 1808. It la printed in the appendix to^e 
Priestley Memoir^ 448-4M. 

$ Mr. Bparks notices the common error in telling this story 
adopted by Lord Brougham In bis sketch of Wedderbum, 
which makes Franklin to have worn the dress the second time 
at the signing of the peace of Versailles.—Life of Franklin, 488. 

I Notes and Queries, No. 116. 

T Bancroft, vl. 499. 
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crafty old aophister, in the account of the conversa¬ 
tion of old jBrodfoi^ with Keimer, the printer, on 
Franklin^s first introduction; or the adroitness 
with which, when he is about being caught m his 
own web, when he is recommetiding modesty in 
proposing critical opinions, and falls himself to 
amending a couplet of Poj)e—lie ventures his 
emendation, and recovers his position by adding, 
“This, however, 1 should submit to better judg¬ 
ments.” 

There is a simplicity in this hook which charms 
us in the same way with tlie humorous touches 
of nature in the Vicar of Wakefield. Franklin’s 
Boston brother in the printing-oftico,—irascible, 
jealous, and mortilied on the return of tlie success¬ 
ful adventurer, wlio is playing off his prosperity 
before the workmen, is an artist’s picture of life, 
drawn in a few conclusive touches. So, too, is 
Keimer as ha])pily hit off as any personage in Gil 
Bias, particularly in that incident at the break-ujj 
of Franklin’s Bystem of vegetable diet, which he 
had ado])ted ; he invites his journeymen and two 
women friends to dine witli him, ])roviding a 
roast pig for the occ-asion, which being prema¬ 
turely served up, is devoured by the enthusiast, 
before tlio (ioinpany arrives ; in that effective 
sketch, in a paragraph of the riiiladeljdiia C'ity 
Croaker, whose gho.st still walks eveiy city in tJie 
world, mocking prosperity of every degree,—“a 
person of note, an elderly man, with a wise look 
and a very grave manner of sj)eaking.” The 
Autol)iogra])hy was written in .s(‘vei*al portions. 
It was lii’st commenced at Twyford, the country 
residence of the giKul hislioj) of 8t, Asajjh, in 
1771, and addressed t^ his son the Go\ernorof 
New Jersey, and continued at intervals, till the 
Revolutionary War occupied the writer’s time 
exclu--ivi‘ly. It was again, .at the solicitation of 
his friends James and Vaughan, resumed at 
Passy, in 1781, and afterwards continued in Ame¬ 
rica. The history of the several editions of this 
woi'k is curious. It was first, as was the case 
with Jefferscii’.s “ Notes on Virginia,” ])ublNhed 
in French, translated from the author’s manu¬ 
script. I’his version was re-traiislated into Eng¬ 
lish, and published for the lirst time in that lan- 
gii.age, in I^ondon, in 17UJ. Oddly enough, in ano¬ 
ther Frencli edition, which aj>poarcd in Paris, in 
1798, the autobiography was again translated into 
French, from the Engli^h version of the foreign 
language. The work, as Franklin wrote it, in his 
native tongue, was first given to the world in tJie 
collection of his writings, liy his grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, in 1817. The translation from 
the French is still in circulation in this country, 
notwithstanding the publiciition of Franklin’s 
original; though the authoritative edition of 
Sparks has of late set an example which will 
drive all other copies than tiio genuine one from 
the market.* 


• To the old A.meiican editions a continuation was added by 
pr. Henry 8tuber. He was of Oeriuan parenti^, bom in Phi- 
melphia, about 1770. He was a pupil of Dr. Kunze, Id Greek, 
^tln, and German, when that divine, afterwards established in 
New York, was oonnooted with the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. He studied medlolne, which his heslth hardly allowed 
^ Pi^ctise. Obtaining a situation in one of tlie publio 
offices of the United States mvoramenc, he was engaged in the 
study of the law, when he <fled early in life. He wrote for the 
journals of the day; but the only publication by which he will 
he remembered, Is his oontlnuMloD of the Life of Franklin. 


The Autobiographjr, continued from time to 
time—the latter portions of it were written as 
late as the year 1788-—concludes with Franklin’s 
arrival in England as agent of the Assembly, 
against the Proprietaries in 1767. Tlie thirty- 
three years of his life then unexpired were to be 
filled with momentoiLs interests; bis participation 
in which as the manager and negotiator of the 
infant state throws into the shade the literature, 
which conlinuod, however, to employ him to the 
end. It was during his last sojourn at Paris, 



amidst the Ctires of state, that ho composed those 
literary essays of such general fame—the 
mera. Petition of the CaU^ the Whistle^ and the 
Dialogue with the Gout, written for the amuse- 
inent of the brilliant friends, iucliidlug Madame 
Helvetiiis and Madame Brillon, who enlivened his 
age and cares at Passy and Aiitcuil. 

While Franklin was a jirinter in Ixindon, he gave 
ventti> hispliilosophical views by printing a pamph¬ 
let entitled A Dmertafion on Liberty and Neeee- 
dty^ Pleasure and Pain^ in a letter to a Friend, 
This was in 1726. Though lie cxj)rcsses a dislike 
of the publication, he recurs to it with some 
paternal affection both in the Autobiography and 
in his Correspondence. The essay belonged to 
the school of Mandeville in obliterating the 
di.stinctions between virtue and vice, and readily 
introdiic^jd the young printer, who was not niiie- 
teen years of ago at that time, to tliat arch-skentic, 
the author of “ The Fable of the Bees,” who hold 
an entertaining club in Cheapside. The pampUet 
was started in the busy brain of the cejmpositor 
by his setting up Wollaston’s “Religion of 


Beyond this, the memory of the man bad alroont perished, 
when the foregoing particulars were with difficulty collected 
by Dr. John W. Frenels, of this city, who oommunioated them 
to Mr. Sparks, ^ whom they were published in the tenth 
volume of the 1^ end Writings of Franklin. 
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Nature,'' to which it was intended as a reply. 
Its argument was a sublimated optimism arguing 
everything in the world to be right from the 
attributes of the Deity of wisdom, goodness, and 
power. The motto was from Dryden: 

Whatever is, is right But purblind man 

Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poises all above. 

One hundred copies only of the work were print¬ 
ed ; a few were given to friends; the author b(‘caine 
dissatisfied with the production, and burnt tlie 
remainder, excepting a copy filled w’ith manuscript 
notes, by his acquaintance at the time, a surgeon 
niiraed Lyons, wno wrote on the “ Infallibility of 
Human Judgment.” This tract lias not been 
printed in any edition of Franklin’s works. 
When Mr. Sparks published his edition in 1840, 
it. was thought to be entirely lost. That editor 
expressed his belief that “ no copy of this tract is 
now known to be in existence.” Sir James Mack- 


into general circulation as a popular ^raot in news¬ 
papers and broadsheets. Franklin himself attri¬ 
butes the growing plenty of money in Philadel¬ 
phia after its appearance, to the jiractice of its 
I economical precepts. Three translations have 
: been made of it in French, where it posses as La 
Science du Bon 1io7nme Richa/rd. It was printed in 
modern Greek at Didot’s press in Paris in 1828. 

Poor Richard’s matter consists of Mr. Saunders’s 
facetious annual introductions; a bit of homely 
poetry for the month; with the interspaces of tlic 
Calendar, left after the important weather pro¬ 
phecies sprinkled down the page, filled with sen¬ 
tentious maxims. Some of these are coarse and 
homely for the digestion of ploughmen; others 
show the nicer edge of Franklin’s wit and expe¬ 
rience. Rhyme lends its aid to rca-ion; and prac¬ 
tical morality has work to do which renders her 
! not very dainty in the use of words. Temperance 
; and independence have sturdy advocates m Poor 
i Richard. “ It is hard,” says he, “ for an empty 
' sack to stiind upright.” “Drink water, put the 


intosh searched for it in vain. Since that time a 
copy has been found in England. James Cross- 
ley commimicates the fact to the antiquarian pub¬ 
lication, Notea and Queries* It is a pamphlet of 
sixteen closely printed octavo pages. It is ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. J (allies^ R (aljjh), and commences 
with the comprehensive declaration: “I have 
here, according to your request, given you my 
jiresent tlioughts on tlie general state of things in 
the universe;” and concludes with the undeniable 
itssertion, “ Truth will be truth, though it some¬ 
times proves mortifying and dista-stcful.” 

Poor Richard'*a Almanac was commenced by 
Franklin in 1733, and continued for twenty-six 
years, to 1758. It put forward as the pro¬ 
duction of Richard Saunders, Philomath, print¬ 
ed and sold by B. Franklin. Its quaint humor 
and homespun moralities made its successive^ 
issues great favorites with the people, who to their 
credit have always shown an avidity for popular 

S ublications of humor and sagacity, from Cotton 
lather’s grim moralities down to the felicitous 
Mrs. Partington, who gets the smallest modicum 
of wisdwn out of the greatest amount of nonsense. 
About ten thousand co[)ie.s were sold of it annu¬ 
ally, a great number for the times. As in thi* 
case of most very popular works, the early edi¬ 
tions were literally consumed by its ardent ad¬ 
mirers, One of the old copies is now considered 
a great rarity; and a comj)leto set was found by 
Mr. Sparks to be unattainable.t 
Its greatest jjapularity ■was achieved when a 
number of Poor Richard’s aphorisms were col¬ 
lected and prefixed as an harangue to the people. 
The Wa/y to Wealthy to tlie almanac for 1758. 
In tliis concentrated fonn Poor Richard passed 


• No. 114. Jan. 8,1$52. 

t Most or tbo numbers wore, however, Kot together after 
nearly four years* research among public libraries and private 
eolleotlons, by John Doggett, Jr., ‘wnu, in 1849, commenced the 
republloatlon of thePoor ulchard matter in annual Instalroonts 
of three years to each number, appended to new astronomical 
calculations for tbo current year. He proceeded with this 
work through three numbenywhen it was interrupted by Ills 
dea^ At the sale of bis effeots, eighteen numbers of Poor 
Bldbard were purchased at twelve dollars each. John Dog- 
gett was from Borohester. Mass. He dealt in New York in a 
virtuoso ooUeotion of ^ntlngs, engravii^ autographs, Ac. 
He oommeneed a New York Hireotoiy in 1848, and continued 
it tm bis death In the dty, in 1808. 


money in your pocket, and leave the dry belly- 
acho in the punchbowl.” “ If you would be 
reveng’d of your enemy, govern yourself.” 

“ If you ride a horHc sit close nnd tight, 

11“ you ride a man, sit easy uud liglit.” 

“ If you would not forgotten as soon ns yon arc 
dead and rotten, either write things worth read¬ 
ing, or do things worth the writing.” “ Fish and 
visiters smell in three days.” “As we mu.st Re¬ 
count for every idle word, so we must for every 
idle silence.” Tlie poetry is in a few more linei 
than the maxims, generally with a liomo thrust at 
vanity or vice. 

That all fi*oni Adam first hcguti, 

Since none hut Wlii^ton doubts, 

And that his son, and his son’s son 
Were ploughmen, clowns, nnd louts; 

Here lies tlie only difference now, 

Some shot off lal.c, some soon ; 

Your sires i’ th’ morning left the jdough 
And ours i’ th’ afternoon. 

And sometimes a little jilayful elegance: 

My love and I for kisses play’d. 

She would keep stakes, 1 was content, 

But when I won, she would be paid. 

This made mo ask her wliat sfio meant: 

Quoth she, since you are in tliia wrangling vci:i, 

Here, take your kisses, give me mine again. 

When Paul Jones, in Paris, in 1778, avos 
making application to the French Goveriinieut 
for a military vessel to pursue his career at sea, 
wearied out with the delay of the officials, and 
the neglect of his letters from the sea-ports, he 
happened to take up an old number of Franklin’.s 
Almanac, ami alighted on this sentence of Poor 
Richard, “If you would have your business done, 
go; if not,, send.” He took the advice, proceeded 
hinisell’ to the capital, ami pushed his application 
so successfully, that in gratitude to the oracle he 
obtained permission to call the ship granted to 
him the Bon Homme Richard* Its fortunes 
soon made the French translation of the name as 
familiar to American ears as the original Poor 
Richard. 


* Mockeozle’s Life of Paul Jones, L 181 
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Franklin’s Tolntninoufl correspondence would 
alone have given him high litorarv reputation os 
a letter writer. His essential philanthropy, good 
humor, wit, and ready resources, are every¬ 
where apparent in this. It is the best part of his 
conversation, vital for posterity, and we may 
readily imagine from it now Franklin talked, as 
with his fine tact he always offers something in¬ 
spiring, useful, and entertaining to his friends. 
But it is to the perspicuity, method, and ease of 
Franklin’s philosophical writings that his solid 
reputation will remain greatly indebted. Thase 
qualities cannot be better described than in the 
words of Sir Humphrey Davy, the generous en¬ 
comiast of his scientific bretliren, who himself 
practised every grace which l)o attrilmted to 
others:—“ A singular felicity of indmition guided 
all his researclios, and by very small moans ho 
established very grand truths. The style and 
manner of his publication on electricity, are al¬ 
most ns worthy of admiration as the doctrine it 
oontiiins. Ho has endeavoured to remove all 
mystery and obscurity from the subject. He hiis 
written equally for the uninitiated and for tin* j>lii- 
losopher; and he has rendered Jiis details amusing 
and j)erspi(!uouH, elcg.'mt as well as simple. 8ci- 
enc-o appears in his language, in a dress wondcr- 
lully decorous, host adaptoil to display her native 
loveliness. Ho has in no instance exhibited that 
false dignity, by which })hil()so[)by is kept aloof 
from common a])plicatiofJs; and* he has sought 
rather to make her a useful inmate and servant 
in the c-ommon habitations of man, than to pre¬ 
serve her merely as an object of admiration in 
temples and palac-es.”* 

The uniform industry of Franklin was im¬ 
mense ; and though writing was but an incidental 
pursuit to one who was not an author by pro¬ 
fession, and derived no revenue from his [>cn, the 
abrogate of his di'^tinet literary compositions out- 
<listancos the labors of many who have worked 
<liroct.ly for reputation ami the booksellers. As 
enumerated by Mr. Sj)ai-ks,t the list of his writ¬ 
ings, separate b<^oks, articles, or distinct paj>ers, 
indepemlently of his lingo corraspondence, amounts 
to three hundred and four items, thickly sown 
along Ilia busy years—and ho Wiis always busy 
—^frorn 172(5 to 1790. They oxliauat every 
metliod of doing good [iractically, which fell 
within the range of his jiowers or experience. 
They are upon topics of individual and social im¬ 
provement, of the useful arts, which adorn and 
ameliorate daily life, of the science which en¬ 
larges the jiowors of the mind and increases the 
comfort of the body, of political wisdom, extend¬ 
ing from the direction of a village to the control 
and prosperity of the state. In every form of 
purely human endeavor, the genius of Franklin 
is paramount. There were principles in philoso¬ 
phy and religion beyond his ken, fields of specu¬ 
lation which his telescope never traversed, meta¬ 
physio spaces of the soul to the electric powers 
of which his lightning rods were no conductors. 
In tlie parcel allotment of duties in this world, 
his path lay in the region of the practical. In 
the words of our great sire to the archangel, lie 
might have professed that 


• ^otod In Spftrks‘8 Life, 457. 
t Works of Frenklln, x. 440. 


To know that which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. 

1 There he was seldom at fault; cool, wary, 

I political, never l)etraying himself, never betraying 
the slate: in the language of his American histo¬ 
rian, a writer himself skilled in affairs: “ Franklin 
was the greatest diplomatist of‘the eighteenth 
century. He never spoke a word too soon; he 
never spoke a word too late; ho never spoke a 
word too much; he never failed to speak the 
right word at the right seuNon.”* 

We have alludeii to Franklin’s pliilosophy as 
indicative of the religious jiowers. Here it may 
be said that he rather lived by them than in 
them. He appreciated the devout and transcen¬ 
dent labors of such men as Jonathan Edwards, in 
laying the foundations, and could empty hi.s 
pockets at the heart-stirring apfieals of Wliite- 
iicld. His friendships in England and America, 
were with bishops and divines. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph, of Sodor and Man, no less than the 
Methodist Whitcfield, were his friends; and he 
could cast an eye backwards with affection and 
reverence, from the glittering salons of Paris, to 
! the dark iitades of Puritan ancestors. There was 
a sound vein of piety in his composition, wliicli 
, bore its fruits; nor had French levity, or com¬ 
panionship with the eneyclojuedists, blunted his 
religit»us education. His warning hand, raised to 
, Paine on the eve of liis inlidel publication, 
deserves to be remembered, with his appeal to the 
obligations of that arch-oorrnpter himself to reli¬ 
gion : Perhaps you are indebted to her originally, 
that is to your religious education, for the habits 
of virtue upon whieJi you now justly value your- 
j self. You might easily display your excellent 
I talents of reasoning upon a less hazardous 8ul>- 
' ject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
, distinguished authors: for among us it is not 
necessary, as among the Hottentots, that a youth, 

' to be raised into the company of men, should 
prove his manhood by beating bis mother.”t lu 
the same letter, ho asserts liis belief of a particu¬ 
lar Providence, which he once so emphatically 
announced in the Convention of I787.t At the 
; close of his life, President Stiles, of Yale, drewf 
I from him an cxprc'-sion of his religious opinions, 

I m which he simply announces his belief in the 
unity and moral government of the Deity, and 
the paramount “ system of morals and religion ” 
of “ Jesus of Nazareth,” as ‘‘ the best the worhl 
I ever saw, or is likely to see;” but liis intorpreta- 
i tion of what the latter was, would probably have 
' differed much from that of Dr. Stile>.|| 


• Bancroft N. Y. Hist Soc. Locturo, Doc. 9,1S52. 
t Lotlcr. Bpa^k^ x. 2S1. 

i ** 1 have lived,'’ said be, In Introducing his motion for dally 
prayers, “a long time; and the longer 1 live, the more con- 
vlncliig proofo I see of this truth, that God governs In the 
aflklrs of men. And, If a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 

E rouble that an empire can rise with- 
.Ifc, 514. 

March 9,1790. nolraos's Life of Stiles, 

I A single letter In the autobiography betrays Franklin's 
mode of thinking and fooling in reference to the Sciipturea. 
Ho is spekklng of a poetic contest between Ralph and some 
others of his companions, and says, of the test proposed: Wa 
exolndod all considoratlons of invention, by agreeing that the 
tuk should bo A review of the eighteenth Psalm, which 
describes the descent of a Deity.” To no habitually reverent 
mind could the use of the indeflnito article occur on mention 
' of that sublime compoeltlon. Of his early infidel opinions, he 


withont his notice, is It 
out hls aid ?”—Sparks's 
I Letter of Franklin, 
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One of bis very last aots, on bis deatb-bed, was 
to recite to bis f&thfiil attendant, Mrs. Hewson, 
the daughter of bis London landlady, tbe simple 
and elevated verses of good Doctor Watts.* 

The compliments to Franklin, tbe sage, philoso¬ 
pher, politician, would fill a volume. Perhaps 
the Latin epigraph, written by the philosupher 
Turgot, has \^n the most productive ever paid: 

Eripuit ooalo fulmen sceptrumque tyi’aiiiiis.f 

His portrait is frequently graced with similar 
inscriptions, of which tlie best is that from Horace, 
placed by Bishop ShipW in the edition of the 
Miscellanies of 1779, eordidus auctor Na- 
turcB Verique.t 

lie was equiilly admired by peasants and 
kings; Louis XV., “the grand monarch,'’ com¬ 
manded a return of his thanks to Mr. Franklin 
“for his useful discoveries in electricity;”§ the 
court of Louis XVT., its philosophers, wits, and 
ladies of fashion, hailed him with enthusiasm; 
Chatham was his eulogist in England, and Wash¬ 
ington in America; he had the licst men in both 
hemispheres for his friends and correspondents; 
towns and counties, and even a state, have been 
named after him;| his portrait and bust are 
familiar as those of Washington; “Every penny 
stamp,” says Robert 0. Wiiithroj), liai)i)ily, in his 
address, Arrhimedea and Franhlin^ “ is a monn- 
ment to Franklin, earned, if not estahlish(‘d by 
himself, as the fruit of his early labors and his 
signal success in the organization of our infant 
post-ofiice.” His writings are read with equal 
zest, though with difFerent emotions, in childhood 
and age—as the old man goes out of the world 


•a 3 ri, that they were encouraged by the statements of the 
defondoi-s of Christianity, the Boyle lecturers; bnt In such 
oases, it is loss thu argument than the predisposiliou which 
falls to conyince. 

* Epos Sargent's Memoir of Franklin, 110; prefixed to a well 
chosen selection of tht; writings, ugrccubly presented. 

t Tills inscription by Turgot, which has bov-n ascribed to 
Oondorcet and Mlrabeau, first appears in the oorrosiKiiideuce 
of Qrimm and Diderot, April, itfs, and has been traced to a 
line of the Anii-lAiA^retixM of Cardinal do Puliguac, lib. 1., 
Terse 87, which reads: 

Eripultque Joy! fulmen, Phoeboiiue saglttas: 

And thence to Manillas, lib. 1., verse 104, where he says of 
Eplourus, 

Eripultque Jovl fulmen, vlresqueTonanti. 

Notes and Queiles, vi. f-8. 

Taking the laurel from the brow of Epicurus to ])laca It 
upon the head of Franklin is not so inappropriate when we 
recall the sketch of the former by Lucretius iUu9irmi9 
commoda 
± Ode I. 2a 

There is another from Virgil, 

Hominum rerumque repertor. 

.£neld xli. 

To the portrait from which onr engravlne Is token, a medal¬ 
lion In tho possession of Dr. Lettsom, published In his life of 
T>t» Fotherglll, are added those linos: 

II a ravl le fen des Gieux 
II ihlt flearlr les Arts en des Climats Sanvages, 

L'Amerlque le place & la ti‘te des Swes 
La Qr^oe Paurolt mis an nonibre do ses Dieux. 


There la a common French print of Diogenes with a lantern, 
holding a medallion of Franklin, with the inscription, 

Btapete gentea repeiit vlrum Diogenes. 

I Franklin*! Letter to Jared Eliot, Philadelphia, April 12th, 
178a Sparks, vt 182. ^ ^ 

I To toe town of FnnkUn, Maase ch nsetta named after him. 
he orders from Paris a gift of books, in preference to the bell 
which they bad soUelted,** sense being proforsblo to sonnd."— 
Letter to &ofasrd PricejFwsyt MmohTs, 1785. Sparks,x. 188. 
The Hev. Nath. Emmena CMVJrmw the town, preached a 
sermon, *<The Dlgiii^of Msil^ on the reoeipt of th^ft The 
proposed new of franklin, afterwards called Tennessee, 
was named after onr ptaSoaopber. 


repeating to the grandchild at tho fireside tho 
apologue of quaint familiar wisdom which he had 
learnt in his primer. 

The genius of Franklin is omnipresent at Phila¬ 
delphia. It points to his Library, his Philoso¬ 
phical Society, his University, his Hospital, the 
Institute. At Boston, his benevolence still lives 
in the provisions of his will, his silver medal for 
the encouragement of scholarship in tho free 
grammar scliools, in gratitude for nis own “ first 
instructions in literature,” and in a fund to be 
loaned to young mechanics. At one time it was 
thought the influence of Poor Richard had pro¬ 
duced a too general thrift and parsimony: but 
these were not the vices of Franklin’s instructions, 
but the virlnos of a young state building up its 
fortunes by economy and endurance. "Now these 
maxims are simply the correctives of rai)i(l]y in¬ 
creasing prodigality; the mottoes and incentives 
to honorable toil and frugality tliroughout tho 
land. For Franklin liaving been born in one 
part of the country, and found that development 
in another which would probably have been 
denied him in his birth-place, and having been 
employed abroad in the service of several states, 
and a^rwards in behalf of them all, is j>roj)erly 
the son of the Union and the nation,—.and his 
life, as his fame, belongs to liis country. 

For extracts from Franklin’s writings, passing 
over the scientific portions, as liardly admitting 
of separation from the context, and leaving Ins 
political papers for the liistorian, wo may properly 
give several of those essays which lia\'o (chiefly 
promoti*(l liis popular literary reputation. Of 
these the Paralle on Pemrution has always been 
considered one of his most characteristic etfiirls. 
It was his habit to call for n Ihblo and read it as 
a passage of tlie Old Testament, till it hocaine 
public projierty by its appearance in Lord Karnes’s 
Sketches of the History of Man, in 1774, wIkto 
it appears as “communicated by Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin.” Vauglian then placed it in lii« edition of 
Franklin. Tlio ai)ologuo was soon di^covc^C(^ in 
Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, who 
quotes it from “the Jews’ hooks.” It then 
turned u}> in the dedication of a book published 
at Amsterdam, in 1C80, a translation from the 
Hebrew into Latin, by George Gentius, of a work 
on the Jewish Calamities. Gentius carries it 
back to Sadus, who, it aiipears, is Saadi, the Per¬ 
sian poet, who, as Lord Toigiuuouth related to 
Bishop lleher, has tho story in tlie second book 
of his Bostan; and carrying the anti(]iiity still 
further, Saadi says the story was told to him.* 


A PABABLS AGAINST MBSXCUTION. 

1. And it pame to pass after those things, that 
Abrnliam sat in tho door of his tent, about the going 
down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, came from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on a stoff 

8. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto 
him, “ Turn in, I pray thee, and wiwh thy feet, and 
tarry all night, and thou sholt arise early on the 
morrow, and go on thy way.” 


• Letter from Franklin to Ysuffhan, Nov. 2,1789. Appen¬ 
dix to Priestley's Memoirs, where the Latin of Gentius is mven, 
876. lleber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, notes. Sparks's Franklin, 
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4. Bat the man said, “ Nay, r.»r I will abide under 
this tree.” 

6. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he 
turned, and they went into the tent, and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and they did eat 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him, “ Wherefore dost thou 
not worship the most high God, Creator of heaven 
and earth ?” 

7. And the man answered and said, “I do not 
worship the God thou speakest of, neither do I call 
upon his name; for 1 have made to myself a god, 
which abideth ahvay in mine house, and provideth 
me with all things." 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him 
forth with blows into the wilderness. 

0. And at midniglit God called unto Abraham, 
saying, “ Abraham, where is the stranger?" 

10. And Abraham answered and said, “Lord, he 
would not worehij) thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name; therefore have J driven him out from 
before my face inlo the wilderness." 

11. And God said, “ Have I borne with him these 
hundred ninety and eight years, and nourislied him, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his rcbollio!j 
against me; and eouldst not thou, that art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night?" 

I 'J. And Abraham said, “ l^et not the anger of the 
Lord wax hot against his servant; lo, 1 have sinned; 
lo, 1 liave sinned ; forgive me, 1 })ruy th<‘e.” 

13. And Abraham arose, and W(*nt forth into the 
wildorru'^s, and sought diligently for the man, and 
found him, and returned with him to the tent; and 
when he hud entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away o i the morrow with gifts. 

14. And (iod spake again unto Abraham, saying, 
“For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four 
hundred years in a strange land; 

15. “ Hut for thy repentance will I deliver them; 
and they shall eoinc forth with power, and with 
gladness of heart, and with much substance." 


Tnx xpnxMXBA; 

AN EMULKM OF nUMAN LIFE. 

To Madume BrUl ni^ of Pa»9y, 

Writton In 1778. 

You may remember, raj’ dear friend, that when 
we lately spent that h!ip[)y day in the delightful 
garden and sweet society of the Moulin Jolj’, I 
stopped a little in one of our walks, and stuj’ed some 
time behind the company. We had been shown 
numberless skeletons of k kind of little fly, called an 
ephemera, whose successive genemtions, we were 
told, were bred and ex|iired within the daj’. I 
happened to see a living company of them on a 
leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conveiNation. 
You know I understand all the inferior animal 
tongues. My too great application to the study of 
them is the best excuse I ean give for the little pro¬ 
gress I hare made in your charming language. I | 
listened through curiosity to the discourse of these ' 
liUle creatures; but as they, in their national 
vivacity, spoke three or four together, I could make | 
but little of their conversation. I found, however, 
by some broken expressions that I heard now and 
then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of 
two foreign musicians, one a cemstn, the other a 
moacArto; in which dispute they spent their time, 
•eemingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if 
they hod been sure of living a month. Happy 
people I thought I; you are certainly under a wise, 
just, and mild government, since you have no public 


I grievances to complain of, nor any subject of oonten- 
! tion but the perfections and imperfections of foreign 
music. I turned my head from them to an old grey¬ 
headed one, who was single on another leaf, and 
talking to himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, 
I put it dow < in writing, in hopes it will likewise 
amuse her to whom I am so much indebted for the 
i most plensiug of all amusements, her delicious com- 
' pany and heavenly harmony. 

I “ It was,” said he, “ the opinio i of learned philoso- 

{ >he!'8 of our race, wlio l.ved and flourished long 
)cfore my time, that this vast world, the Moulin Joly, 
I could not itself subsist more than eighteen hours; 

and I tliiiik there was some foundation for that 
: opinion, since, by the apparent motion of the great 
j luminary that pives life to all nature, and whicli in 
I ray time has evidently declined considerably towards 
! the ocean at the end of our earth, it must then finish 
its course, be extinguished in the waters that sur¬ 
round us, and leave tlie world in cold and darkness, 
necessarily produeitig univers:il death and destruc¬ 
tion. I have lived seven of those hours, a great age, 
being no less than four hundred and twenty minutes 
of time. How very few of us continue so long! I 
have seen generations born, flourish, and ex})ire. 
My present friends are the children and grandchil¬ 
dren of the friends of my youth, who are now, alas, 
no more! And I must soon follow them; for, by the 
course of nature, though still in healtli, I cannot 
ex]>et*t to live above seven or eight minutes longer. 
Whul now avails all mj’ toil and labor, in amassing 
honey-dew on this leaf, which 1 cannot live to 
enjoy! What the political struggles I have been 
engaged in, for the good of my compatriot inhabit¬ 
ants of tliH bush, or my philosophical studies for 
the benefit of our rnee in general I for, in politics, 

, what can laws do without morals? Our present 
' race of ephemeraj will in a course of minutes become 
I corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, and 
consequently as wretched. And in philosophy how 
small our progress I Alas! art is long, and life is 
short! My friends would comfort me with the idea 
of n name, they say, T shall leave behind me; and 
they tell me 1 have' lived long enough to nature and 
to glory. But what will fame be to an ephemera 
who no longer exists? And what will become of 
all history in the eighteenth hour, when the world 
itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its 
end, and be buried in universal ruin?” 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid plea¬ 
sures now remain, but the refleetion of a long life 
spent in meaning well, the sensible conversation of 
a few good lady e]>hemei’ffi, and now and then a 
kind smile and a tune from the ever amiable Bril- 
Xante, 

THE WHISTLE. 

7b Madame BriUon, 

Passt, 10 AToMmbsr, 1770. 

I REOETTED mv dour friend’s two letters, one for 
Wednesday and one for Saturday. This is again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be¬ 
cause 1 have not answered the former. But, indo¬ 
lent as 1 am, and averse to writing, tlie fear of 
having no more of your pleasing epistles, if 1 do not 
contribute to the correspondence, obliges me to take 
up my pen; and as BIr. B. has kinffly sent me word, 
that he sets out to-morrow to see you, instead of 
spending this Wednesday evening as I have done its 
namesakes, in your delightful company, I sit down 
to spend it in thinking of you, in writing to you, and 
in reading over and over again your letters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise, 
and with your plan of living there; and I approve 
much of your conclusion, that, in the mean tini^ we 
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should drftw all the good we can from this world. 
In my opinion, we might all draw more good from 
it than we do, and sumr less evil, if we would take 
care not to give too much for whistlen. For to me it 
seems, that most of the unhappy people we meet 
with, are become so by neglect of that caution. 

You ask whot 1 mean f Vou love stories, and will 
excuse my telling one of myself. 

When 1 wos a child of seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coj^pers. I 
went directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
children; and, being charmed with the sound of a 
vhMe, that I met by the way in the hands of 
another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my 
money for one. I then came home, and we.it 
whisuing all over the hou^e, much pleased with my 
lokutle, but disturbing all the family. My hrothejv, 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding tnc bargain 
1 had mnde, told me I had given four times ns much 
for it ns it was worth; put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of the 
money; and laughed at me so much for my folly, 
that I cried with vexation; and the reflection gave 
me more chagrin than the wldstlc gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind; so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 

X said to myself, Don*t give too much for the whittle; 
and I saved my money. 

As 1 grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whintle. 

Wlien I saw one too ambitious of court favor, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his 
repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, 
to attain it, I have said to myself, Thit man gives too 
much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his ; 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He 
pays, indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 

If 1 knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his feUow-<*itizcns, and the 
joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accu¬ 
mulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When 1 met with a man of pleasure, sacrificitig 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or of his 
fortune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pureuit, Mistaken man, said 1, you arc 
providing pain for yourself, instead of pUa'^ire; you 
give too much for your wliistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, 
fine houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
his career in a prison, Alas! say 1, he has paid dear, 
very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl mar¬ 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a Jiiislmiid, What 
a pity, say I, that she should pay so much for her 
whistle / 


Aditm, my dear friend, and believe Ihe ever yours 
very sincerely and with unalterable affection, 

B. Franixih. 


DIALOOUX BXTWnN FKANKLl!f AIT© THS GOUT. 

MiuNiGirr, 29 Ocloder, 1780. 

Franklin. Fhl Ohl Kh! What have I done to 
merit these cruel sufferings? 

Gout. Many things; you have ate and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of yours in 
their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me ? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout 

Franklin. What I my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, not yoiii’ enemy. 

Franklin. 1 repeat -1; my cremy; for you would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my 
good name; you reproacli me ns a glutton and a 
tippler; now nil the world, that knows me, will allow 
that 1 am neither the one nor the other. 

Gout. The world may think ns it pleases; it is 
always very comjdniBant to itself, and sometimes to 
its friends; but I very well know that the quantity 
of meat and drink proper for a man, who takes a 
reasonable degree of exercise, would be too much for 
another, who never takes any. 

Franklin. 1 take—Eh! Oh!—as much exercise— 
Eh!—as I can, Madam Gout. You know iny seden- 
taiy state, and on that account, it would seem. 
Madam Gout, as if you might sp.'ire me a little, seeing 
it is not altogether my own fault. 

Gorr. Not a jot; your rhetoric and your polite¬ 
ness are tlirown away; your n}>ology avails nothing. 
If your situation in life is a hedeiitary one, your 
umusemente, your recrcatioi s, at least, should be 
active. You ought to walk or ride; or, if the 
weather prevents that, play at billiartis. But let us 
examine your course or life. While the morninm 
are long, and you have leisure to go abroad, what do 
you do? Why, instead of gaining an appetite for 
lu’cakfnst, by salutary exercise, you amuse yourself 
with books, pamphlets, or ‘newspapers, which com¬ 
monly are not worth the rending. Yet you cat an 
inordinate breakfast, four dislics of tea, with cream, 
and one or two buttered toasts, with slices of hung 
beef, which I fancy arc not things the most easily 
digested. Immediately afterward you sit down to 
write at your desk, or converse wdth persons who 
apply to you on business. Thus the time posses till 
one, without any kind of bodily exercise. But all 
this I could pardon, in regard, as you sny, to your 
sedentary condition. But wdint is your practice 
after dinner? Walking in the bcmitiful gardens of 
those friends, with whom you have dined, would be 
the choice of men of sense; yours is to be fixed down 
to chess, where you are found engaged for two or 
three hours! This is your perpetual recreation, 
which is the least eligible of any for a sedentary man, 
because, instead of accelerating the motion of the 
fluids, the rigid attention it requires helps to retard 
the circulation and obstruct internal secretions. 


In sliort, I conceive that great part of the miseries 
of mankind ore brought upon them by the false esti¬ 
mates they have made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people, when 1 consider, that, with all this wisdom of 
which I oni boasting, there are certain things in the 
world 80 tempting, for example, the apples of King 
John, which happily are not to be bought; for if 
they were put to sale by auction, I might very 
easily be lea to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find that I had once more given too much for tiie 
whutle. 


Wrapt in the epcculations of this wretched game, 
you destroy your constitution. What can be ex¬ 
pected from such a course of living, but a body 
replete with stagnant humors, ready to fall a prey 
to all kinds of dangerous malaxes, if I, the Gout, did 
not occasionally bring you relief by agitating Uiese 
humors, and so purifying or dissipating them ? If it 
was in some nook or alley in Faris, deprived of 
walks, that you played awhile at chess after dinner, 
this might be exousablc; but the same taste prevails 
with you in Passy, Auteuil, Meumartre, or Banoj, 
places where there are the finest gardens and walks, 
a pure air, beautiful women, and most agreeable and 
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infitructive oonyersation; all whic'i you might enjoy 
by f^requentiug the walks. But these are rejected 
for this abominable game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. 
Franklin 1 But ami£t my instructions, 1 had almost 
forgot to administer my wholesome oorreotions; so 
take that twinge,—and that 

Franklin. Oh! £hl Oh! Ohhhl As much in¬ 
struction as you please. Madam Gout, and as many 
reproaches; but pray, Madam, a truce with your 
corrections I 

Gout. No, Sir, no ,—I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good,—therefore— 

Franklin. Oh I Ehhh I—It is not fair to say I take 
no exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine 
and returning in my carriage. 

Gout. That, of all iiiiMginable exercises, is the most 
slight and insiguiiicaiit, if you allude to the motion 
of a carriage suspended on springs. By observing 
the degree of heat obtained by diiTerent kinds of 
motion, wo may form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each. Thus, for example, if j’ou 
turn out to walk in winter with cold feet, in an 
hour’s time you will be in a glow nil over; ride on 
lioi'seback, the same effect will scarcely be perceived 
by four hours’ round trotting; but if you loll in a 
carriage, such as you have mentioned, you may 
travel all day, and gladly enter the last inn to warm 
your feet by a fii*o. Flatter youraelf then no longer, 
that half an hour’s airing in your carriage deserves 
tlic name of exercise. Providenue has appointed few 
to roll in carriages, while he has given to all a pair 
of legs, which arc machines infinitely more commo¬ 
dious and serviceable. Be grateful then, and make 
a proj)er use of yours. Would you know how they 
forward the circulation of your fluids, in the very 
action of transporting you from place to place; ob¬ 
serve when you walk, that all your woiglit is alter¬ 
nately throwti from one leg to the other; this 
occasions a great pressure on the vessels of the foot, 
and repels their contents; when rcliove<l, by the 
weight being thrown on the other foot, the vessels 
of the fii*st'are allowed to replenish, and, by a return 
of this weight, this repulsion again succeeds; thus i 
accelerating the circulation of tiie blood. The heat | 
produced in any given time, depends on the degree I 
of this acceleration; the fluids are shaken, the | 
humors attenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all > 
goes well; the checks arc ruddy, and health is ' 
established. Behold your fair fruMid at Auteuil; | 
a lady who received from bounteous nature more ! 
really useful science, tliaii half a dozen such pre¬ 
tenders to philosophy as you have been able to 
extract from all your books. When she honors you 
with a visit, it is on foot. She walks all houre of 
the day, and leaves indolence, and its concomitant 
maladies, to be endured by her horses. In this sec , 
at once the preservative of her health and [lersoual j 
charms. But when you go to Auteuil, you must 
have your carriage, thougli it is no further from 
Possy to Auteuil tlian from Auteuil to Pussy. 

Franklin. Your reasonings grow very tiresoiuo. 
Gout. 1 stand corrected. 1 will be t*ilent and con¬ 
tinue ray office; take that, and that 
Franklin. Oh I Uhh 1 Talk on, I pray you! 

Gout. No, no; I have a good number of twinges 
for you to-night, and you may be sure of some more ! 
to-morrow. 

Frankuv. What! with such a fever! I shall 
go distracted. Oh! Ehl Can no one bear it for 
me t ’ 

Gout. Ask that of your horses; they have served 
you faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport with my 
torments? 

Gk>UT. Sport I I am very serious. I Imve hero a 
T OL. I.——8 


list of offences agmnst your own health distinotly 
written, and can justly every stroke inflicted on 
you. 

Fbankun. Read it, then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; but I will briefly 
’ mention some particuhirs. 

Franklin. Proceed. 1 am all attention. 

Gout. i)o you remember how often you have pro¬ 
mised } ourself, the following morning, a walk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muette, or in 
your own garden, and have violated your promise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at another too 
warm, too windy, too moist, or what else you 
pleased; when in truth it was too nothing, but your 
insuperable love of ease ? 

' Franklin. That I confess may have happened 
occasionally, probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the 
j truth; the gross amount is one hundred and uiiiety- 
uine times. 

Franklin. Is it possible ? 

Gout. So possible, that it is fact; you may rely on 
the accuracy of my statement. You know Mr. 
Brillon’s gardens, and what fine walks they contain; 

: you know the handsome flight of an hundred steps, 
which lead from the terrace above to the lawn 
below. You have been in the prnctice of visiting 
this amiable family twice a week, after dinner, and 
it is a maxim of your own, that a man may take 
08 much exercise in walking a mile, up and down 
stairs, as in ten on level ground.” What an oppor¬ 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise in 
both these wavs! Did you embrace it, and how 
often? 

Fhankli.v. I cannot immediately answer that 
, question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 

Fbankli.n. Not once? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went 
thert* at six o’clock. Y ou found the charming lady, 
with her lovely children and friends, eager to walk 
with you, ana entertain you with their agreeable 
conversation ; and what has been your choice ? 
Why, to sit ou the terrace, satisfying yourself with 
the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the 
beauties of the garden below, without taking one 
step to descend and walk about in them. On the 
contrary, you call for tea and the choss-board; and 
lo! you are occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, 
and that besides two hours’ play after dinner; and 
then, instead of walking home, which would have 
bestirred y«m a little, you step into your carriage. 
How absurd suppose that all this carelessneae 
can be recouciluble with health, without ray iuter- 
position I 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the justness of 
poor Richard’s remark, that “ Our debta and our 
sins are always greater than wo think for.” 

Gout. So it is. You philosophers are sages in 
your maxims, and fools in your conduct 

Frankun. But do you charge amon^ my crimes, 
that I return in a carriage from Mr. Brillou’s? 

Gout. Certainly; for, having been seated all the 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Frankun. What then would you have me do with 
my carriage? 

Gout. Burn it if you choose; you would at lei^ 
get heat out of it once in this way; or, if you dis¬ 
like that pi'oposal, here’s another for you; observe 
the poor peasants, who work in the vineyards and 
grounds about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, Chail- 
lot, Ao.; you may find every day, among these de¬ 
serving creatures, four or five old men and women, 
bent and perhaps crippled by weight of yean, tod 
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too long «nd too great labor. After a most fatiguing 
day, theee people have to trudge a mile or two to 
their imaky huta. Order your coachman to set them 
down. This is an act that will be good for your 
soul; and, at the same time, after your visit to the 
Brillons, if you return on foot, that will be good for 
your body. 

Frauklin. Ah I hew tiresome you are! 

Gk>UT. Well, then, to my office; it should not be 
forgotten that 1 am your physician. There. 

hhANKLiN. Ohhhl what a devil of a physician! 

Qoitt. How mjgrateful you are to say so 1 Is it 
not I who, in the character of your pliysician, have 
saved you from the palsy, dro}>sy, and apoplexy I 
one or other of which would have done for you lojig 
ago, but for me. 

f^ANKLDT. 1 submit, and thafik you for the (last, 
but entreat the discontinuance of your visits for the 
future; for, in my mind, one liad better die than be 
cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hint, that 1 
have also not been unfriendly to you. I never feed 
physician or ^uock of any kind, to enter the list 
against you; if tlien you do not leave me to my 
repose, it may be said you are ungrateful too. 

Qoot. 1 can scarcely acknowledge that as any 
oUeotion. As to quacks, I despise them; they may 
kill you indeed, but cannot injure me. And*, as 
regular physicians, they are at last coitvinced, that 
the goul^ in such a subject as you are, is no disease, 
but a remedy; an<l wherefore cure a remedy ?—but 
to our business,—there. 

Franklin. Oh ! Oh I—for Heaven’s sake leave 
me; and I promise faithfully never more to play at 
chess, but to take exercise daily, and live temper¬ 
ately. 

Gout. I know you too well You promise fair; 
but, after a few months of good health, you will 
return to your old habits; your fine promises will 
be forgotten like the forms of the lust year’s clouds. 
Let us then finish the account, and 1 will go. But 
1 leave you with an assurance of visiting you again 
at a proper time and place; for my object is your 
good, and you are sensible now that I am your real 
friend. 

Franklin would hardly have made his title 
good in the old literature of Now England, if ho 
had not written verses of some kind. The lines 
entitled “ Paper” have been so often jirinted as 
his, and are so appropriate to his toste^ that we 
may give them a place here, though evidence is 
wanting that he wrote them. Iii the Masaachvr 
B6tU Magazine for August, 1794, it is given as 
“written by the late J^r. Franklin,” Imt in the 
American Mvmum of 1788, it is only “ ascribed” 
to his pen. Mr. Sparks doubts the authorship, 
but prints the lines.’" 

PApn; A poxiL 

Some wit of old,—such wits of old there wore,— 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions care, 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind. 

Called clear blank paper every infant mind; 

Where stiU, os opening sense her dictates wi^ote. 

Fair vhrtue put a seal, or vice a blot 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true; 
Methinks a genius mignt the plan pursue. 

I, (can you pardon my presumption ?) I— 

No wit, no genius,—yet for once will try. 

Various the papers various wants produce, 

The wants of fiMmon, elegance, and use. 

eWorkalL ISL 


Men are as various; and, if right I se^^p, 

Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop,—half powder and half lace,— 
Nice as a band-box wei*e his dwelling-place; 

He’s the gilt paper, which apart you store, 

And lock from vulgar hands in the ’sorutoire. 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth. 

Are copy paper of inferior worth: 

Less prized, more useful, for your desk decreed, 

Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch, whom avarice bids to pinch and 
spare. 

Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich nn heir. 

Is coarse hrotm paper; such as pedlers choose 
To wrap up wares, wliich better men will usa 

Take next the miser’s contrast, who destroys 
I Health, fame, and fortune, in a r(»und of joys. 

I Will any paper match him f Yes, throughout, 

' He’s a true sinking paper, post all doubt. 

The retail politician’s anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark 
naught; 

He foams with censure; with aj)plau8e he raves,— 
A dupe to rumors, and a tool of knaves; 

He’ll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 

While such a thing as foolscap has a name. 

The liosty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry. 

Who can’t a jest, or liint, or look endure,— 

What’s he ? What ? Touch-paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 

Good, bod, rich, poor, mucli read, not road at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you’ll find; 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet; 

She’s fair white-paper, an unsullied sheet; 

On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 

May write his name, and take her for liis pains. 

One instance more, and only one I’ll bring; 

’Tis the great man who scorns a little tiling, 

Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are 
his own, 

Formed on the feelings of his heart alone; 

True genuine royal paper is his breast; 

Of all the kinds'most ] precious, purest, best 

Of the Bong of Country Jomiy we have the 
history in Prof. McVickar’s Life of Bard.*" At a 
supper of a convivial club, to which Franklin 
beiongetl, and of wliicli Dr. Bard, the physician 
of Washington, was tlieii a nieinbor, objection 
was made, in jest, to married men being allowed 
to sing the praises of fioets’ mistresses. The 
next morning, at breakfiist, Bard received the 
following song from Franklin, with a reijuest 
that he would be reaily with it by tlie next 
meeting. 

XT PLAIN OOVNTBT JOAN. 

Of their Chloes and Phyllises poets may prate, 

I sing my plain country Joan, 

These twelve years my wife, still the joy of my 
life,— 

Blest day that I made her my own! 

Not a word of her face, of her shape, or her air, 

Or of flames, or of darts, you shall hear; 

1 beauty admire, but virtue 1 prize, 

That fades not in seventy year. 

* Domestlo Nsmtlvs of the Life Samuel Bard, p. 16. 
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Am I loaded with care, she takes off a large share, 
That tlxe burden ne’er makes me to reel; 

Does good fortune arrive, the joy of my wife 
Quite doubles the pleasure 1 feel 

She defends my good name, even when Fm to 
blame, 

Firm frieud us to man e’er was given; 

Her compassionate breast feels for all the distressed. 
Which draws down more blessings from heaven. 

In health a companion delightful and dear. 

Still easy, engaging, and free; 

In sickness no less than the carefulest nurse. 

As tender as tender can be. 

In pence and good order my household she guides, 
Right careful to save what 1 gain; 

Yet cheerfully spends, and smiles on the friends 
I’ve the pleasure to entertain. 

Some faults have we all, and so has my Joan, 

But then they’re exceedingly small, 

And, iiow l’m grown used to them, so like my own, 
I scarcely can sec them at alL 

Were the finest young princess, with millions in 
purse, 

To bo had in exchange for my Joan, 

I eouhi nob get a better, but might get a worse, 

So I’ll stick to iiiy dearest old Joan. 

The versiis to the Mother Country have been 
assigned to Frauklin’s second visit to England. 

Tins MOraKB OOtmTRT. 

We have an old mother that peevish is grown ; 

She snubs us like children that scarce walk alone; 
She forgets we’re grown up, and have sense of our 
own; 

Which nobody can deny, deny. 

Which nobody can deny. 

If we don’t obey orders, whatever the case, 

She frowns, undf she chides, and she loses ail pati- 
Knce, and Hoiiietiines she hits us a slap in the face; 
Which nobody can deny, Ac. 

Her orders so odd are, we often suspect 
That age has impaired her sound intellect; 

But still an old mother should have due respect; 
Which nobody can deny, Ac. 

Let’s bear with her humors as well as we can; 

But why should we bear the abuse of her man ? 
When servants make mischief, they earn the rattan; 
Which nobody should deny, Ac. 

Know, too, ye bad neighbors, who aim to divide 
The sons from the mother, that still she’s our pride; 
And if ye attack her, we’re all of her side; 

Which nobody can deny, Ac. 

We’ll join in her law-suits, to baffle all those 
Who, to get what she has, will be often her foes; 

For we know it must all be our own, when she 
goes; 

Which nobody can deny, deny. 

Which nobody can deny. 

The Meehanie'i Song we find attributed to 
Franklin, in an old collection of songs, *^The 
Ohorms of Melody,’* in Etorvard Library. 

m nCBAHlO’S SOHO. 

Ye merry mechanics come Join in my song. 

And let your brisk chorus come bounding^ along; 
Tho’ some perhaps poor, and some noh were 
may be, 

Yet all are united, happy and free. 


(OaoBUs)—^Happy and free. 

Happy and free. 

Yet all are uniM, happy and free. 

Ye tailors of ancient and noble renown, 

Who clothe all the people in country and town; 
Remember that Adam (your father and head) 

Tho’ the lord of the world, was a tailor by t^e. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Masons who work in stone, mortar and brick. 

And lay the foundation deep, solid and thick; 

Tho’ hard be your labour, yet lasting your fame. 
Both Egypt and China your wonders proclaim. 

Haj>py and free, Ac. 

Ye smiths who forge tools for all trades here below. 
You’ve nothing to fear while you smite and you 
blow; 

All things you may con<mer, so happy your lot. 

If you are careful to strike while tue iron is hot 
Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye shoemakers nobly from ages long past. 

Have defended your rights with the awl to your 
lost; 

And cobblers all merry not only stop holes, 

But work night and day for the gooa of our souls. 
Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye eabinct-makors brave workers of wood, 

As you work for the ladies your work must be good; 
Ye joiners and carpenters, far off and near. 

Stick close to your trades and you’ve nothing to 
fear. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye coachmakers must not by tax be control’d. 

But shin off your coaches and fetch us some gold; 
Tho roller of your coach mode Copernicus reel. 

And foresee the world to turn round like a wheel. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye hatters who oft with hands not very fair. 

Fix huts on a block for blockheads to wear; 

Tho’ charity covers a sin now and then. 

You cover the heads and the sins of all men. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye carders, and spinners, and weavers attend. 

And take the advice of poor Richard, your friend; 
Stick close to your looms, to your wheels, and your 
card. 

And you never need fear of times going hard. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye printers who give us our learning and news. 
Ana impartially print for Turks, Christians, and 
Jews; 

Let your fovorite toast ever sound thro’ the streets, 
A freedom to press, and a volume in sheets. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye coopers who rattle with driver and adze. 

And lather each day upon hoops and on caggs; 

The fiunouB old ballad of ** Love in a tub,” 

You may sing to the tune of rub-Ordub-dub. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Ye ship-builders, riggers, and makers of sails. 

All read the new Constitution prevails ; 

And soon you may see on the proud swelling tide, 
The ships of Columbia triumphantly ride. 

Happy and free, Ac. 

Each tradesman turns out with his tools in his hand, 
To cherish the arts and keep peace thro’ the land; 
Each apprentice and journeyman join in my song. 
And let your full chorus come bounding along. 

Happy and free, Ao. 
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DAVID FBENOE 

John Pabkb, in a work to be hereafter noticed, 
has inserted some poedoal translations from Ihe 
Greek and Latin, whioh were consigned to obli¬ 
vion, through the obliterating medium of rats and 
moths, under the sequestered canopy of an anti¬ 
quated trunk; written between the years of 1720 
and 1780, by tlie learned and facetious David 
French, Esq., late of the Delaware counties (now 
State).” 

Al^ I poor Yorick I All that we know of the 
career of the ‘learned and facetious” French is 
the record of his death, and for that we are in¬ 
debted to the jx)st8cript of a letter, dated August 
25, 1742:—“ David French was buried yesterday 
in Chester church by the side ol‘ liis father, and 
Mr. Moxon succeeds him as prothonotary” (of the 
court at New Castle) * Ilis father is stated, by 
Mr. Fisher, to have been Colonel John French, a 
prominent name in the local history of the lower 
counties. 

The translations, printed by Parke, are six in 
number; four are from the first, fourtli, eleventh, 
and twenty-sixth odes of Anacreon, and two from 
the elegies of Ovid. The sinootliness and ele¬ 
gance of their versification testify to the accom¬ 
plished scholarship of the writer, and make us 
regret some evidence of his “ facotiousness,” as 
well as learning, had not turned up in the “anti¬ 
quated trunk.” 

OJ>m OF ANAOBXON. 

L 

Fain would 1 Atrides praise, 

Or Cadmus sing in tuneful lays ; 

The strings will sound of love alone. 

Nor knows my heart anotlier tone. 

I changed the shell and ev’ry string. 

And now Alcides’ toils I sing; 

In vain to sing his deeds I strove, 

My lyre would play of nought but love. 

Ye heroes now a long farewell! 

A softer theme best suits my shell. 

Love’s passion it will only tell. 

IV. 

On a bed of myrtles made. 

Or on a greeny clover laid, 

Willingly I’d pass away 
In carousing—all the any; 

Oupid by my side should Btan<I, 

With a brimmer in his hand. 

Like a never-standing wheel. 

Fleeting time is running still; 

We ourselves will dust become, 

And shall moulder in the tomb. 

On my gpttve why should you lay 
Oil, or gifts that soon decay ? 

Rather now before Fm dead. 

With rosy garlands crown my head; 

All the odors of the spring. 

With a gentle mistress bnng. 

Ere I go to shades of night, 
ni put all my cares to flight 

XL 

Ot^ShAge. 

Oft by the maidens I am told, 

Poor Anacreon, thou groVst old I 


• Bsrly Poets sad Poetry of Pennsylvanta, by J. F. Fisher. 
-Ps. Hist Soe. Mems., voL 11. part 11. 09. 


Take the glass, and see how yea'.s 
Have despoil’d thy head of hairs; 

ISee, thy forehead bold appears I 
But whether hair adorns my head, 

Or all my golden tresses fled, 

I do not know, but from their lore, 
Resounding my approaching hour, 

This truth 1 know, infallibly, 

’Tis time to live, if death be nigh. 

XII. 

To a SvwlIUhd, 

Say now, thou twit'ring swallow, say, 

How shall I punish thee ? which way ? 

Say, shall 1 rather clip thy wing, 

Or tongue, that thou no more mayst sing ? 

As cruel Tneus once is said 

T’ have done, while yet thou wert a maid. 

Why dost thou, ere the morn is nigh, 

Prattling round my window fly ? 

Why snatch Bathylla from my arms, 

While I in dreams possess her charms ^ 

XXVI. 

When Bacchuft revels in my breast. 

All ray cares are lull’d to rest; 

CrcBBus’ self I then despise, 

He’s not so happy in iny eyes. 

Then from my lips flow warbling souiif’ 
Sweetest music then abounds: 

With laurel wreaths I bind my brow, 

1 look disdainfully below. 

Let fools impetuous rush to arms, 

Me the gen’rous LysDus chnnns. 

Quickly give me, youth, tlie bowl, 

In one large draught I’ll drown ray soul ; 

Here, rather let me drunken lie, 

Thau sober, witliout wine to die. 

MATHEK BVLEB. 

Tins witty divine wOvS born in Boston, 1706. Tie 
was the son of an Englishman, who died a year 
after his son’s birth. On his mother’s side he 
was descended from Richard, the founder of the 
Mather family, and John Cotton. l..eaving Har¬ 
vard in 1725, ho was ordained in 1783 the first 
pastor of the Hollis Street (-hiirch. Here he 
remained until the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, wlien, in consequence of his adherenc>e 
to the English government, this connexion was 
broken off’. In 1777 he was denoum^ed in town 
meeting, and afterwards tried before a 8|)ocial 
court on the charges of having remained in the 
town during tlie siege, prayed for the king, and 
received the visits of British oflficors. He was 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment with 
his family in a guard-ship and to be sent to Eng¬ 
land. The first part of the sentence was chang^ 
to confinement in his own house, and the second 
was never put in execution. During this impri¬ 
sonment he amused the good people of Boston by 
on one occasion very composedly marching to and 
fro before his own door, mounting gna^ over 
himself, having persuaded his sentinel to go on an 
errand for him on condition of supplying bis 
place during his absence. The gnord was soon 
removed, again restored, and not long after dis- 
missed—-changes whioh drew from the doctor the 
remark that “ he had been guarded, reguiurded, 
and disregarded.” Disregarded be remained, as 
lie was henceforth suffer^ to live in retirement. 
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We have a last glimpse of Dr. Byles in the oorres- 
pondonoe of Franklin: 

Mather Byle^ to B. Franklin, 

Boston, 14th May, 1787. 
8m, 

It is long since I had the pleasure of writing to 
you by Mr. Edward Church, to thank you for your 
friendly mention of ine in a letter that 1 find was 
transmitted to the University of Aberdeen. I doubt 
whether you ever received it, but, under great 
weakne=«^ by oM age and a palsy, I seize this op|)or- 
tunity of employing my daughter to repeat the 
thanks, which I aimed to express in that letter. 
Your Excellency is now the man, that 1 early ex¬ 
pected to see you. I congratulate my conritry upon 
her having produced a Franklin, and can only add, 
I wish to meet you wliere complete felicity and we 
shall be for ever united. I am, my dear and early 
friend, your most affectionate and humble servant, 

M. Bvlpa 

P.8. I refer you to the bearer, Mr. Pierpont, to 
inform you how iriy life, and that of my daughters, 
have been saved by your points. 



His death occurred some months after in 1788. 
He left two daughters, who remained unllinchiiig 
lovttlista,residing together in their father’s house, 
on the corner of Nassau and Treiiiont streets, 
which no offer would induce them to part witli, 
taking their tea off a table at which Franklin 
had partaken of tlio same beverage, blowing 
their fire with a bellows two liuiidrod years old, 
going to church on Sundays in dresses of the last 
century, until 1835, when one of them, as the 
story goes, died of grief, os it is supposed, at hav¬ 
ing part of the old family mansion pulled d(»wn 
for the improvement of the street. The survivor 
lived two years longer. Both were unmarried, 
and must have attained a good old age, os we find 
Dr. Byles’s daughters spoken of as a couple of 
fine young ladies by the Rev. Jacob Bailey*^ in 
1778. 


♦ Jacob Bailey was born at Bowley, M^, In 1781. He was 
ednoi^ at Harvard College, and after visiting England to ob¬ 
tain deooon and priest's orders, became a missionary in Pow- 
nolborongh, Maine. Adhering to the crown at the revolution, 
he retM to Nova Beotia, where the remainder of his life was 


Dr. Bylen’s reputation as a wit has over¬ 
shadowed his just olaiins to regard as a pulpit 
orator. His published sermons, of which sever^ 
are exiant, some of them having reached a 
second and third edition, show him to have pos¬ 
sessed a fine imagination, great skill in ainplinoa- 
tion, and great command of language combined 
with terseness of expression. Passages in these 
diso()ur8es would not do discredit to the best old 
j English divines. Several wore preached on pub- 
j lie occiisions, but are, like all his other discourses, 
} entirely free from the political allusions in which 
his brother clergymen so frequently indulged. 
On being asked why he avoided this topic, he re¬ 
plied, “J have thrown up four breast-works, 
behind which 1 have eritreiichod myself, neither 
' of which can be forced. In the first place, 1 do 
not understand politics ; in the second j)lace, you 
all do, every man and mother’s son of ; in the 
tliird pliice, you have politics all the week, pray 
let one day in seven be devoted to religion; in 
the fourth place, 1 am engaged in a work of infi- 
' nitely greiitor imi)ortance : give me any subject 
. to ]>reach on of more coiLsequence than the truths 
, I bring you, and I will preach on it the next 
I sabbath.” 

' In tlie early part of his life, before and after 
his ordination. Dr. Byles wrote and published the 
following poems:— 

To his Excellency Governor Belcher, on the 
Death of Lis Lady, an Epistle. 1730, pp. 4. 
j On the Death of the Queen, a Poem. 1788, 

. PI). 7. 

; An Elegy addressed to his Excellency Governor 
Belcher, on the Death of bis Brother-in-law, tlie 
I Hon. Daniel Oliver, Esq.; pp. 6. 

The Comet, 1744, pp. 4. 

i The Conllagration, the God of Tempest, and 
I Earthquake, pj). 8. 

A jiortion of these Avere colloctod, with several 
others, in a small 18mo. volume of 118 pages,* in 
1736, willi the following brief 

I Preface. The Poems collected in these page?, 

I were, for the most ])art, written as the iitiiusements 
of looser hours, while the author belonged to the 
college, and was unbending his mind from severer 
studies in the entertainment of the classics. Most 
of them have been several times printed here, at 
London, and elsewhere, either separately or in mis¬ 
cellanies : and the author has now drawn them into 
a volume. Thus he gives up at once these lighter 
productions, and bids adieu to the airy Muse. 

The p(wms are for the most part devotional or 
elegiac, ineJuding several hymns, verses Avritten 
in Milton’s Paroilise Lt)8t, To the Meiiioiy of a 
I Young Ck)mmander slain in a battle with the 
I Indians 1724, To an Ingenious Young Gentleman 
; on his dedicating a poem to the author. To Pic- 
' torio on the sight of his pictures, and verses to 
Watts and others. 

He also contributed a number of essays and 
’ occasional verses to the NeAV England Weekly 


paved. His Mfi. Journal, with a portion of his correspondent 
edited by the Rev. Wm. J. Bartlct of CJiolhca, Mass., was pub¬ 
lished by the I^testant Eplso^I Historic^ Society, in M 
octavo volume In isi^ Mr. Bartlet has incorporated the 
Jonrcol In a biography of Its author, In which he has Intro¬ 
duced a large mav of {nterosting historical InforiMtloiL 
* Poems on Several Oociudous. By Mr. Byles. Boston, 
1786. 
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Journal. In 1744, A ColUetion qf Foema hy 
Senaeral Harkda^ appeared in Boston. It is a 
oapitftl mifioellany oi verses^ which seem to have 
been floating about in penodioals or manuscript 
at the period. Byles no doubt contributed ^ome 
of its mty-five pages, but none of his productions 
are point^ out in a copy iiow in the possession 
of Iw*. (Jeorge Tioknor,t which boars on its title 
the inscription, “Th. Byles, Given her by her 
Father, Feb. 14, 1768/’ and contains several 
annotations in the handwriting of the original 
donor or owner. It is, however, easy to fix upon 
him the courtly answer to the following compli¬ 
mentary request, in which the blanks have been 
oarefully filled up with the name of Byles. 

fQ DBSiaiNO TO BOBBOW POPB'b IIOMBB. 

From a lady. 

The Muse now waits from * • *’s hands to press 
Homer’s high page, in Pope’s illustrious dress: 

How the pleas’d goddess triumphs to ]»rouounce, 
The names of * ♦ *, Pope, Homer, all at once! 

TheAnswr, 

Soon as your beauteous letter 1 peruse. 

Swift as an echo flies the answ’nng muse; 

Joyfnl and eager at your soft commands. 

To bring my Pope submissive to your hands. 

Go, my dear Pope, transport th’ attentive fair. 

And soothe, with winning harniony, her ear. 

Twill add new graces to thy heavjdy song, 

To bo repeated by her gentle tongue ; 

Thy brignt’ning page in unknown charms shall grow. 
Fresh beauties bloom, and fire redoubled glow; 

With sounds improv’d, thy artful numbers roll. 

Soft as her love, and tuneful as her soul: 

Old Homer’s shade shall smile if she commend, 

And Pope be proud to write, as ^ * to lend. 

It also cuntaius a hmg nud pleasantly written 

1 )oera on Coiiimenccmeiit Day, and a few bur- 
esquo ballads probably written by Byles or Joseph 
Green. One of these is as follows, 

▲ FULL AMD TRUE ACCOUNT OF HOW THK LABENTABI.K WIOKBP 
FBBMOH AND INDIAN riBATXS WKBE TAKEN BY TUB VALIANT 
■NOLlBHJfEN. 

Guod people all, pray understand 
my doleful song of wo: 

It tells a thing done lately, and 
not very long ago. 

How Frenchmen, Indians eke, a troop 
(who all hud drunk their cogues) 

They went to take an English sloop: 

O the sad pack of rogues! 

The English mode their party good, 
each WAS a jolly lad: 

The Indians nm away for blood, 
and strove to hide like mod. 

Three of the fellows in a fright, 

(that is to say in fears) 

Leaping into the sea out-right, 
sows’d over head and cat's. 

They on the waves in woful wise, 
to swim did make a strife, 


* A OoUeotion of Poems. By Beveral Hands. Boston: 
Printed and Sold by B. Green and Gom^ny, at tbelr Printinff 
Honae In Newbury-streot; and J>. Gookln, in OomhllL 1744 
4to. jm. 66. 

t this, with other rarltlee of the kind, has been liberally 
placed at our dispoeal by Mr. Tloknor. 


[So in a pond a kitten cries, 
and d^bles for his life; 

While boys about the border scud, 
with brickbats and with stones; 

Still dowse him deeper in the mud; 
and break his little bones.] 

What (joine of them we cannot tell, 
tliou^h many things are said: 

But this, besurc, we know full well, 
if they were drown’d they’i-e dead. 

Cur men did neither cry nor squeek; 
but fought like any sprites: 

And this 1 to the honour speak 
of them, the valiant wigntsl 

0 did I not the talent lock, 
of’thanicl Whitteniore; 

Up to the stars—i’ th’ almanack, 

I'd cause their fame to roar. 

Or could I sing like father French, 
so clever and so high; 

Their names should last like oaken bench, 
to perpetuity. 

How many pris’ners in they drew, 
say, spirit of Tom Law 1 

Two Frenchmen, and papooses tw(», 
tliree sanuops, and a squaw. 

Tlie squaw, and the papooses, they 
are to be left alive: 

Two French, three Indian men must die; 
which makes exactly five. 

[Thus eyj)her. Sirs, you see I can, 
and eke make poetry; 

In commonwealth, sure such a man, 
bow useful must he be 1] 

The men were all condemn’d, and try'd, 
and one might almost say, 

Tliej’^1 or he bang’d, or be repriev’d, 
or ebe they*! run away. 

Fair maidens, now see-saw, and wail, 
and sing in doleful dumps; 

And eke, ye lusty luhys all, 
arise and stir your stumps. 

This jirecious po’m sliall sure be rend. 

In ev’ry town, 1 tro: 

In every chimney corner said, 
to Portsinoutli, Bo.stou fro. 

And little children when tliey cry, 
this ditty shall beguile; 

And tho’ they pout, and sob, and sigh, 
shall hear, and hush, and smile. 

The pretty picture too likewise', 
a-to]> looks well enough ; 

Tho’ notliing to the purpose ’tis, 

’twill servo to set it off. 

The poet will be glad, no doubt, 
when all his verso shall say, 

Each boy, and girl, and lass, and lout, 
for over, and for aye. 

Tlio collection also contains a number of eulo- 
gie.s, whicli show that Byles was in liigh favor in 
Boston. His reputation was not, however, con¬ 
fined to his own town or country, as ho corres- 
mmded with Lansdowne, Watts, and Pope, the 
latter of whom sent him liis Odyssey. 

The Doctor was an inveterate punster. The 
Rev. Jacob Bailey, the Missionary at Pownal- 
borougli, before the Revolution, says of him, after 
a visit to his house, in 1778: “ The perpetual 
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reach after pons renders his conversation rather 
distasteM to persons of ordinaiv elegance and 
refinement.” And Mr. Kettell* quotes some 
contemporaiy verses to the same effect: 

There’s punning Byles provokes our smiles, 

A man of stately parts. 

He visits folks to craek his jokes^ 

Which never mend their hearts. 

With strutting gait and wig so great, 

He walks along the streets; 

And throws out wit, or what’s like it, 

To every one he meets. 

The latter part of his parody of Josepli Green’s 
parody on his psalm, shows that ho was occasion¬ 
ally coarse in his jesting; but wo have never 
heard any indelicacy or irrevorenoe alleged against 
him. 

The anaf which have been preserved, show 
that his reputation as a wit was well deserved. 
There was a slough opposite his house, in which, 
on a certain wet day, a chaise containing two of 
the town council stuck fast. Dr. llyles came to 
his door, and saluted the officials with the remark, 
“Gentlemen, I have often complained to you of 
this nuisance without any attention being paid to 
it, and I am very glad to see you stirrmg in this 
matter now.” 

In the year 1780, a very dark day occurred, 
whi<;h was long remembered as “the dark day.” 
A lady neiglibor sent her son to the Doctor to 
know if lie could tell her the cause of the 
obscurity. “My dear,” was the answer to the 
messenger, “ give my compliments to your mother, 
and tell her that I am as much in the dark as 
she is.” 

One day a ship arrived at Boston with three 
hundred street lamps. The same day, the Doctor 
happened to receive a C4ill from a lady whose 
conversational powers were not (»f the kind to 
render a long interview desirable. Ue availed 
himself of the newly arrived cargo to despatch 
his visitor. “Have you heard the news?” said 
he, with emphasis. “Oh, nol What news?” 
“ Why tliree hundred now lights have come over 
in the ship this morning from London, and the 
selectmen have wisely ordered them to bo nut in 
irons immediatelv.” The visitor forthwith 
decamped in search of the particulars of this inva¬ 
sion of religious lilierty. 

When brought before his judges at tlie time of 
his trial they requested him to sit down and 
warm himself. “Gentlemen,” was the reph", 
“ when I came among you, I expected jiorsecu- 
tion; but I could not think you would have 
offered me the fire so suddenly.” 

A 7not of liyles’s is related by the liospitable 
wits of Boston, to the visitor, as he passes by 
King’s 0ha(>el, in Tremont street. There are two 
(purses of windows by which tliat building is 
lighted on its sides; the lower ones are nearly 
^uwe. In allusion to this aroliitectural pecu¬ 
liarity of the 8(]uare embrasures of its solid walls, 
Byles said that he had often heard of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal canons, but never saw the portlioles before. 
Another, a revolutionary witticism, does justice 


to Byles’fl toryism. When the British troops, the 
lobsters, pass^ his door, after entering the town: 
“ Ah,” said he, “ now our grievances will be red- 
dressed.”* 

His system of ]>ractical joking is said to have 
been as felicitous as his verb^ though rather 
more ex])eiisive to the victims. 

The Doctor, however, occasionally met his 
match. A lady wliom he had long courted 
unsuccessfully, married a gentleman by the name 
of Quincy. “ So, madam,” said the unsuccess¬ 
ful suitor, on meeting her a^rwards, “ it app)ear8 
you.prefer a Quincy to Byles.” “ Yes, for if there 
liad been anything worse than hiles^ God would 
have atiiicted Job with them.” 

He was not, however, always unsuccessful with 
the fair sex, as he was twice married. His first 
wife was a niece of Governor Belcher, and her 
8 uccestK)r, the dignity apparently diminishing 
with the relationship, a daughter of Lieutenant- 
Governor Toiler. 

In i)erson Dr. Byles was tall and well propor¬ 
tioned. His voice was jiowerful and melodious, 
and he was a graceful and impressive sj^eaker. 

FBO&I A BEUMON ON' THE rBEflENT T1LRNR80 OF THE BODY, ANX> 
ITB rUTlTBE ULO&1UU8 CllAMUS ItT OUBIBT. 

It is a dying body, and therefore a vile Body. 
Hero our Bodies now stand, j>erha{)s fiourishing in 
all the Pride and Bloom of Youth: strong our 
Sinews; moist our Bones; active and supple our 
Joints; our Pulses beating with Vigor, and our 
Hearts leaping with a Profusion of Life and Energy. 
But oh! vain Appearance and gaudy Dream 1 Surely 
every man at his best Estate, is altogether Vanity, 
lie walks in a vain show, he glitters with delusive 
Colors; he speiids his years as an Idle Tale. What 
avails it, that he is now hardy and robust, who must 
quickly pant upon a Death-bed. What avails it, 
that his huibs are sprightly in their easy Motions, 
which must quickly stretch in their dying Agony. 
The Lips now flush’d with a Rosy Colour, will anon 
quiver and turn pale. The Eyes that rose with a 
sparkling Vivacity, will fix in a ghastly Horror. 
The most musical Voice will be stopp’d; and the 
tuneful Breath fly away. The Face where Beauty 
now triumphs, will appear cold, and wan, and dis¬ 
mal, rifled by the Hand of Death. A cold sweat 
will chill the Body; a hoarse Rattling will fill the 
Throat; the Heart will heave with Pain and Labour, 
and the Lungs catch for Breath, but gas{) in vain. 
Our Friends stand in Tears about our Bed. They 
weep; but they cannot help us. 'The very water 
with which they w'ould cool and moisten our parched 
Mouths, we receive with a hollow groan. Anon we 
give a Gasp, and they shriek out in Distress, “ Ohl 
Hf'^s Gone I He's DeadV' Tlie Body in that Instant 
sti'etches on Uie sheets, an awful Corpse. 

• « « « « 

It is folded in a Winding Sheet, it is nailed in a 
black Coffin, and it is deposited in a silent Vault, 
amidst Shade and Solitude. Tlie skin breaks and 
moulders away; the Flesh drops in Dust from the 
Bones; the Bones are covered with black Mould, 
and Worms twist about them. The Coffins break, 
and the Graves sink in, and the disjointed Skeleton 
strews the lonely Vault 

***** 

But oh I what a blessed Change will the Resur- 


* Specimens of Amorloan Poetry, i. 125. 

-tS® Indebted for a few nqrftiid examples, to Tador'sLlfe 
01 uus. 


* “ On my retam to Boston," says John Adam^ln his Anto- 
bioinnH>hy of the yoar 176^ “ I found the town f^ of troops, 
and as Dr. Byles of punning memory expressed It, our griev- 
auoes red-dresMd." Adamss Works, U* 21B. 
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reotion make upon our dead Bodies Perhaps the 
Worms have feasted themselves upon our Last Dust; 
hut they shall refund it, aud give back every Atom; 
all that really belongs to our numerical Body, 
^e Fishes perhaps have eaten the Curoase, buried 
in the Waves, and Lost in the Depths of the Ocean. 
But the sea also shall return it back, and give up 
the Dead which are in it. These Bodies may dis¬ 
solve, and scatter among the Elements. Our Fluids 
may forsake their V osscls ; the bolid contract, and 
fold up in its primitive Miniature. And even after 
that the little invisible Bones may moulder to finer 
Dust, the Dust may refine to Water, wander in a 
Cloud, float in a lli\ er, or be lost in the wide Sea, 
and undistinguished Drop among the Waves. They 
may be again sucked up by the Sun, and fall in a 
Shower upon the Earth; they may refresh the 
Fields with Dew, flourish in a Spire of (Jrass; look j 
green in a Leaf, or gaudy in a Flower or ii Blossom. I 

TBM BtrrrXBFLY, X TYPK OF TUB EESUBKEfTnON; FllOM TUB 

MEDITATION OF OASBIM, THE BON OF AHMED. AN ESSAY. 

What more oiitcrtaiiiiug specimen of the Resur¬ 
rection is there, in the whole Circumference of 
Nature f Here are all the wonders of the Day in 
Miniature. It was once a despicable Worm, it is 
raised a kind of painted little Bird. Formerly it 
crawled along with a slow and leisurely Motion: 
now it flutters aloft upon its guilded Wings. H<»w 
much improved is its speckled Covering, when all 
the Gaudiness of Colour is scattered about its 
Plumage. It is spangled with Gold and Silver, and 
has every Gem of the Orient sparkling among its 
Feathers. Ucre a brilliant spot, like a clear j dia¬ 
mond, twinkles with an unsullied Fliune, and trem¬ 
bles with uum'rous Lights, that glitter in a gay 
Confusion. There a S.iphire castM a milder Gleam, 
and shews like the blue Expanse of lieaven in a 
fair Winter Evening. In this Place an fjiieruld, like 
the calm Ocean, displays its cheerful and vivid Green. 
And close by a Ruby—flames with the ripened 
Blush of the Morning. The Breast and Legs, like 
Ebony, shone with a glorious Darkness; whih* its 
e^anded Wings are edged with tlic golden Mag- 
ninconce of the Topaz. Thus the illustrious little 
creature is furnished with the divinest Art, and 
looks like an animated composition of Jewels, that 
blend their promiscuous Beams about him. Thus, 

O 6Vxs«t7//, shall the BodiC'^ of Cood Mon be raised; 
thus shall they shine, aud tliU£> ny away. 

FROM THE OONFLAORATION. 

But O! what sounds are able to convey 
The wild confusions of the dreadful day 1 
Eternal mountains totter on their base. 

And strong convulsions work the valley’s face; 

Fierce hurr4canes on sounding pinions soar. 

Bush o’er the land, on the toss>’d billows roar, 

And dreadful in resistless eddies driven, 

Shake all the crystal battlements of heaven. 

See the wiM winds, big blusteiing in the air, 

Drive through the forests, down tlic mountains t^ear, 
Sweep o'er the valleys in their rapid course, 

Aud nature bends beneath the impetuous force. 

Storms rush at storms, at tempests tempests roar, 

Dash waves on waves, and thunder to the shore. 
Columns of smoke on heavy wings ascend, 

And dancing sparkles fly before the wind. 

Devouring flames, wide-waving, roar aloud, 

And melted mountoius flow a flery flood: 

Then, all at once, immense the flres arise, 

A bright destruction wraps the orackling skies; 

While all the elements to melt conspire, 

And the world blazes in the final fire. 

Yet shall ye, flamea, the wasting globe refine, 


And bid^he skies with purer splendour shine, 

The earth, which the prolific fires consume, 

To beauty burns, and withers intx) bloom ; 
Improving in the fertile flame it lies, 

Fanes into form, and into vigour dies: 
Fresh-dawning glories blush amidst the bla/(^ 

And nature afl renews her flowery face. 

With endless charms the everlasting year 
Rolls round the seasons in a full career; 

Spring, ever-blooming, bids the fields rejoice, 

And warbling birds try their melodious- voice; 
Where’er she treads, lilies unbidden blow, 

Qiik'.k tulips rise, and sudden roses glow: 

Her pencil paints a thousand beauteous scenes. 
Where blossoms bud amid immortal greens; 

Each stream, in mazes, murmurs as it flows, 

And floating forests gently bend their boughs. 

Thou, autumn, too, sitt’st in the fragrant shaile, 
AVhile tlie ripe fruits blush all around thy head: 
And lavish nature, with luxuriant hands. 

Ail the soft mouths, in gay coiifusiuu blends. 

NEW ENGLAND DYMN. 

To Tliec the tuneful Anthem soars, 

To lliee, our Fatliei's’ God, and our's; 

This wilderness we chose our seat: 

To rights secured by equal laws 
From persecution’s iron claws, 

We here have sought our calm retreat. 

Seel how the Flocks of Jesus rise I 
Sec! how the fa(;e of Paradise 

Blooms throngli the thickets of the wild 
Here Liberty ere<!ts her throne ; 

Here Plenty pours her treasures <lowii; 

Peace smiles, as heavenly eJieruhs mild. 

Lord, guard thy Favors : Lord, extend 
Where farthei- W estern Suns descend ; 

Nor Southern Seas the blessings lioiind ; 

Till Freedom lift her elu'crful head. 

Till pure Religion onwaid spread, 

And beaming wrap the world around. 

JUSKPII (3 KEEN. 

[ J08KPTT Gkeen, wdio, during the greater part of :i 
I long litetinie, maintained the reputation of being 
the foremost wit of his day, W 7 is h(>rn in Boston, 
in 1700, and took his degree at Harvard, at the 
ago of twenty, lli^ next engaged in business as 
a distiller,* and continued in niercuntile pursuits 
for many years, tlicreby amassing a large fVirtune. 
Without taking a prominent jiart in jiolitics, his 
pen was alw^ays ready when any occasion for 
satire presented, to improve it for the columns of 
tlio contemporary press, or the separate venture 



of a pamphlet. These offiisions wore in smoothly 
written verse, and are ftill of humor. One the 
Tno>;t prominent is. Entertainment for A Win¬ 
ter's Evening: being a full ayid true Account of a 
very strange and wor)derfid Sight seen in Boston^ 
on the twenty-sefcemth of December^ 1749, at noon 
day^ the truth of which can be attested, by a gre<it 
number of •peo'pU,^ who cLc,tually saw the same 
with their own eyes, by me, the Hon, B, B, Esq, 
This long title is a prelude to a jmein of some 
dozen loosely printed octavo pages only, in which 
the celebration of a masonic festival in a churcli 

• ** Ambition fired the ’stlllePs pate.”— 
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is satirizod: the procession to the place of assem¬ 
blage; the sermon hoard; the adjournment to a 
tavern, and the junketing wliich followed, being 
the subject matter, the writer evidently regarding 
a place of public worship as an incongruous loca¬ 
lity for suen an assemblage. It is tlius summed 
up in the opening lines:— 

0 Mune renowii’d for story-telling, 

Fair Olio, leave thy aiiy dwelling. 

Now wliilc the streams like marble stand, 

Held fast by winter’s icy hand ; 

Now while the hills are cloth’d in snow; 

Now while the keen north-west winds blow; 
From the bleak fields and chilling air 
Unto the wanner hearth rojniir: 

Where friends in cheerfid circle met 
In social conversation sit 
Come, goddess, and our ears regale 
With a diverting Christmas tale. 

0 com<i, and in thy verse declare 
Who were the men, and what they were. 

And what tiieir iiami's, and what their fame, 
And what the cause for which they came 
To house of (Jotl from house of ale, 

And how the ])ar.s()ii told his tale: 

How they return’d, in manner odd, 

To house of ale from hou^c of God. 

Another of his inioiiis is, A Mournful Lamen¬ 
tation for the Death of Mr. Old Tenor., written 
‘ifter a change in tlie currency. IIo was also a 
(•.ontributor with Byles, and others, to ‘‘A Collec¬ 
tion of Poems, by several liands,” published at 
Boston, in 1744. An Elegy on the loug-exyeeted 
death of Old Janm (the New England Weekly 
Coiiraiit) is no doubt from the pen of one of the 
two wits, wbosc productions it is not always ea.sy 
to distinguish, and whose talents were combined 
in a wit combat wliich excited mucli morrimont 
at the time. It arose from the desire of Governor j 
Belcher to secure the good company of l)r. Byles 
in a visit by sea to some Indian Iribes on the 
eastern coast of the ])rovince. Byles declined his 
invitation, and the Governor sot sail from Boston, 
alone, on a Saturday, drojiping aiiclmr before the 
castle in the bay, for Sunday. Here he ])er- 
suuded the chaplain to exchange pulpits witii the 
eloquent Doctor, whom he invited on board in 
the afternoon, to tea. On leaving the cabin at 
the conclusion of the repast, he found himself, to 
his suiqirise, at sea, with a fair wind, the anclior 
having boon weighed while he was talking over | 
the cheering cup. Return was out of the (|ues- 
tion, and the Doctor, wlio.so good-natured counte¬ 
nance seems to indicate that he could take as well 
as give a joke, no doubt made himself contented 
and agreeable. On the following Sunday, in pre¬ 
paring for divine service, it was found that there 
was no hymn-book on board, and to meet the 
emergency, Byles composed a few versos. On 
their return Green wrote an account of this im¬ 
promptu, with a parody upon it, to which Byles 
re8|)oiided, by a poem and parody in return. The 
whole will bo found at the conclusion of this 
article. 

Green’s satire was universally directed against 
arbitrary power, and in favor of freedom. He 
frequentiy parodied the addresses of Governor 
Belcher, who, it is supposed, stood in some awe 
of his pen. In 1774, after the withdrawal of the 
charter of Massachusetts by the British Parlia¬ 


ment, the councillors of the province were ap¬ 
pointed by the crown, instead of as heretofore 
being chosen by popular election. One of these 
appointments was tendered to Green, but imme¬ 
diately declined by him. He did not, however, 
toko any active [)art on the popular side, tlie quiet, 
retirii^ habit of his mind, combining with the 
iiifimiitk^s of his advanced yeans, as an induce¬ 
ment to repose. In 1775 he sailed for England, 
where ho passed the rcmaindtT of his life in a 
secluded but nc >t inhospitoble retirement. He died 
in 1780. A humorous epita[>li written on Green 
by one of his friends, in 17*13, indicates the poj)u- 
lar appreciation of liis talents: 

Siste Viator, licrc lies one. 

Whoso life was whim, whoso soul was pun, 

And if you go too near liis liearso, 

He’ll joke you, both in prose and v 01 * 86 . 

HTMN WRITTEN DHRING K VOYAbU 

Great God thy works our wonder raise; 

To thee our swelling notes bohnig; 

While skies and winds, and rooks and seu^ 
Around shall echo to our song. 

Tliy power produced this mighty frame. 

Aloud to thee the tempost-s nnu*, 

Or softer breezes tune thy name 
Gently along the shelly slioiu 

Round thee the scaly nation roves, 

Thy opening hands their joys bestow, 

Through all the blushing eond groves. 

These silent gay retreats ]>olo\\. 

See the broad sun forsake tlie skies, 

Glow on the waves and downward glid \ 

Anon heaven opens all its eye.s, 
a\jid star-hcains tremble o’er the tide. 

Each various scene, or day or night. 

Lord ! points to thee our nourish’d soul, 

Thy glories fix our whole delight; 

So the touch’d needle courts tlie pole. 


In 1 )nvid’8 Psalms an oversight 
Byles found one morning at liis tea, 

Alasi that he should never write 
A projier psalm to sing at sea. 

Thus ruminating on his scat, 

Ambitious thoughts at length preva'l’d. 

The bard determined to complete 
The part wliereiu the prophet fail’d. 

He sat awhile and stroked his miisCi* 
Then taking up his tuneful pen. 

Wrote a few stanzas for the use 
Of liis seafaring brethren. 

Tlie task perform’d, the bard content. 
Well chosen was each flowing word; 

On a short voyage himself he went, 

To hear it i*ead and sung on hoard. 

Most serious Christians do aver, 

(Their credit sure wo may rely on.) 

In former times that after prayer, 

They used to sing a song of Zion. 

Our modern parson having pray’d. 

Unless loud fame our faith beguiles. 

Sat down, took out his book and said, 

“ Let’s sing a psalm of Mather Byles.” 


* Byles'g fiiyorite oat, so named by his friends. 
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At when he began to read. 

Their heads the awembly downward hnng. 
But ho with boldness did proceed, 

And thus he read, and thus they sung. 

THS PSALM. 

With vast amazement we survey 
The wonders of the deep, 

Where mackerel swim, and porpoise play. 
And crabs and lobsters creep. 

Fish of all kinds inhabit here. 

And throng the dark abode. 

Here haddock, hake, and flounders arc, 

And eels, and perch, and cud. 

From raging winds and tempests free. 

So smoothly as we pass, 

The shining surface seems to be 
A piece of Bristol glass. 

But when the winds and tempests rise. 

And foaming billows swell. 

The vessel mounts above the skies, 

And lower sinks than hell 

Our heads the tottering motion feel. 

And quickly we become 
Giddy as new-dropp’d calves, and reel 
Like Indians drunk witli rum. 

What praises then are due that wo 
Thus fur have safely got, 

Amarescoggin tribe to see. 

And tribe of Penobscot. 

PABODT BY MATHSB BYL1». 

In Byles’s works an oversight 

Green spy’d, as once he smok’d his chunk; 
Alas! that feyles should never write 
A song to sing, when folks are drunk. 

Thus in the chimney on his block. 

Ambition fir’d the ’stillcr’s pate; 

He summon’d all his little stock, 

'The poet’s vohiiue to complete. 

Long paus’d the lout, and scratch’d his skull. 
Then took his chalk [he own’d no pen,] 

And scrawl’d some doggrel, for the whole 
Of his flip-drinking brethren. 

The task perform’d—not to content— 

Ill chosen was each Grub-street word ; 

Strait to tlie tavern club he went. 

To hear it bellow’d round the lK)ar<L 

Unknown delights his ears explore. 

Inur’d to midnight caterwauls, 

To hear his hoarse companions roar. 

The horrid thing bis duluess scrawls. 

The club, if fame we may rely on. 

Conven’d, to hear the drunken catch, 

At the three-horse-shoes, or red lion— 

Tipling began the night’s debauch. 

Hie little ’stiller took the pint 

Full fraught with flip and songs obscene. 

And, after a long stutt’ring, meant 
To sing a song of Josy Green. 

Soon as with stam’ring tongue, to read 
The drunken ballad, he began, 

The club from clam’ring strait recede, 

To hear him roar the thing alone. 

BOVG. 

With vast amazement we survey 
The can so broad, so deep. 

Where punch succeeds to strong sangree, 

Both to delightful flip. 


Drink of all smacks, inhabit here. 

And throng the dark abode; 

Here’s rum, and sugar, and small beer. 

In a continual flood. 

From cruel thoughts and conscience free, 

From dram to drain we pass: 

Our cheeks, like apples, ruiidy be; 

Our eyeballs look like glass. 

At once, like furies up we rise. 

Our racing p/i><8ions swell; 

We hurl the bottle to the skies. 

But why, we cannot tell. 

Our brains a tott’ring motion feel. 

And quickly we become 
Sick, as with nepo steaks,* and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 

Thus lost in deep tranquillity, 

We sit, supine and sot, 

Till we two moons distinctly see— 

Come give us t’other pot 

Dr. Bylos’s cat, alluded to in the j>iece just quot¬ 
ed, received the comjilimerit of an elegy at her 
decease, which is stated, in an early manuscriiit 
copy in the Philadeljihia library, to be writU*n 
by Joseph Green. The excelleiie-o of the lines 
will, perhaps, embalm grimalkin in a more than 
Egjqitian jierpetuity, and give her claim to rank, 
at a humble di8tan(^e, with tlii* great ones of her 
race: “ Tyb our cat,” of Gammer Gurtoii’s Needle, 
tlie sportive conj[)anion of Montaigne in his tower,f 
and the grimalkin who so demurely graces tlie 
top of the great arm-chair of the famous Dr. Syn¬ 
tax. Our copy is taken from the London Maga¬ 
zine of November, where it is introduce!i 
by a request for its insertion by a subscriber, and 
is accompanied by the psalm and jiarodies already 
quoted. 

THE POirr'S LAMENTATION FOR THE LOSS OF lUB CAT, WHICH 
HK USED TO (7AI.L. HIS MITRE. 

FellB qHWdam deliciam crat cujuBdani AdoU-scontlB. 

JSsop. 

Oppress’d with grief in heavy strains I mourn 
The ])artner of my studies from me torn. 

How shall 1 sing t what numbers shall 1 chuse i 
For in my fav’rite cat I’ve lost my muse. 

No more I feel my mind with raptures flr’d, 

I want those airs that Puss so oft inspir’d; 

No crowding thoughts my ready fancy till. 

Nor words run fluent from my easy quill; 

Yet shall my verse deplore her cniel fate. 

And celebrate the virtues of my cat 
In acts obscene she never took delight; 

No caterwauls disturb’d our sleep by night; 

Chaste as a virgin, free from every stain. 

And neighb’ring cats mew’d for her love in vain. 

She never thirsted for the chickens’ blood ; 

Her teeth she only used to chew her food; 

Harmless as satires which her master writes, 

A foe to scratching, and unused to bites, 

She in the study was my constant mate; 

There we together many evenings sat 
Whene’er I felt my towMng fancy fail, 

I stroked her head, her ears, her hack, and tail; 


* This, says an orlglnB] note appended to the poem, alludes 
to what passed at a convivial club to which Mr. Oreen be* 
longed, whore steaks out hrom the rump of a dead ne^ were 
Imposed on the company ft)r beef, and when the Imposition was 
discovered a violent expectoration ensued, 
t As Montaigne playing with his cat, 

Complains she thought him hut an ass. 

Hudlbras, pt.Lo.Lv. 88-^. 
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And SB I Btroked improVd my dying song 
From the sweet notes of her melodious tongue: 

Her purrs and mews so evenly kept time, 

She purr’d in metre, and she mew’d in rhyme. 

But when my dulnees has too stubborn prov’d. 

Nor could by Puss’s music be remov’d. 

Oft to the well-known volumes have 1 gone. 

And stole u lino from Po^ie or Addison. 

Ofbtimcs when lost amidst poetic hout. 

She leaping on my knee has took her seat; 

There saw the throes that rock’d my lab’ring brain, 
And lick’d and claw’d me to myself again. 

Then, friends, indulge my grief, and let me mourn. 
My cat is gone, all! never to return. 

Now in my study, all the tedious night. 

Alone I sit, and unassisted write; 

Look often round (O greatest cause of pain). 

And view the num’rous labors of my brain ; 

Those Quires of words an*ay’d in pompous rhyme, 
Which oraved the jaws of all-devouring time, 

Now undefended and uiiwatch’d by cats. 

Are doom’d a victim to the teeth of rats. 

Green, like Byles, and almost all men of true 
humor, could ])a8S from gfiy to grave with grace 
and feeling. The Eehfjue Sacred to the Memory 
of the Ren. Jormthan Mayhew* which is attri¬ 
buted to Idm, amply meets the re(jiiiremcnt8 of its 
occasion. It is fully described in the prefatory 
argument. 

“ Fidelio and Duleius, young men of a liberal 
education, who maintained a great esteem and 
affectionate regard for the deceased, were sepa- ! 
rated from each other for several years. Fidelio, I 
afr,er a long absence, ]»ay8 an early visit to Du- ■ 
leius, his friend and former companion, whom ho 
finds in his bower, employed in study and con- 
temi)lation. Tlieir meeting begins with mutual 
tokens of love and affection; after which they 
enter into a discourse expressing the boantiful 
appearance of the summer season, and their ad- 
mi i*ation of the works of Providence ; represent¬ 
ing, at the same time, the beautiful but short¬ 
lived state of the flowers; from whence Fidelio 
takes occasion to draw a similitude tyjncaJ of the 
frailty and uncertainty of human life ; he observes 
the stalk of a vine which has been lately struck 
by thunder. This providential event reminds 
Fidelio of the afflictive dispensation of the law of 
Go<l in the death of a late useful and worthy pas¬ 
tor, which bo reveals to liis companion. They, 
greatly dejected, bewail the loss of so trusty, use- | 
ful, and wortliy a man, but mutually console each 
otlicr, by representing the consummate happiness 
which saints eiyoy upon their admission to the 
mansioiLS of immortal felicity. They conclude 1 
with an ode, expressing a due submission to the 
will of Heaven.” 

We quote this conclusion. 

ODX. 

Parent of nlll thou source of light! 

Whose will seraphic powers obey, 

The heaverdy Nine, as one unite. 

And thee their vow’d obeisance pay. 

. • An Eclogoo Baored to the Memory of tho Rev. Dr. Jons- 
thaa Abybew, who deported this life July 9, anno salutis bu- 
nian»17H»Utl8 4d. 

Tho wise, the lust, the pious, and the brave, 

Uve In their deaths, sod flourish In tho grave, 

Or^ hid in earth repays tho peasant's oare, 

And evening suns but rise to set more Mr. 

Boston: printed by ThouMS and John Fleet. 


Pennit us, Lord, to consecrate 
Our first ripe fruits of early days. 

To thee, whose oare to us is great, 

Whose love demands our constant praisa 

Thy sovereign wisdom form’d the plan, 
Ahnighty power, which none control; 
Then rais’d this noble structure, man. 
And gave him an immortal souL 


All earthly beings here who move, 



Which sweetens life from year to year. 

Thou hast the keys of life and death. 

The springs of future joys aud bliss; 

And wdicii thou loek’st our door of breath. 

Frail life and all its motions ceasa 

Our morn of years which smile in bloom. 

And those arriv’d at eve of age, 

Must bow beneath thy sovereign doom. 

And <|uit this frail, this mortal stage. 

Tn all we see thy sovereign sway, 

Thy wisdom guides the i^ing sun; 

Submissive, we thy power obey, 

In all we own “ thy will is done.” 

0 inny our thoughts superior rise. 

To things of sense which here we crave; 

May we with care that int’rest prize. 

Which lies so far beyond the grave. 

Conduct us safe through each event, 

And changing scene of life below; 

Till we arrive where days are spent 
In joys wliich can no changes know. 

Ijord, in thy service us employ, 

And when we’ve served thee nere on earth 
Receive us hence to realms of joy. 

To join with those of heavenly birth. 

Mny we from angels learn to sing, 

The songs of high seraphic strain ; 

Then mount aloft on cherul®’ wings. 

And soar to worlds that cease from pain. 

With angels, seraphs, saints above, 

May we thy glorious praise display 
And sing t)f thy redeeming love, 

Through the revolves of endless day. 

JOHN CALLENDER. 

John Callendeu, the first historian of Rhode 
Island, was bom in Boston in the year 1706. lie 
entered Harvard at the age of thirteen, and CTa- 
duated in 1723. In 1727 ho was lioonsed to 

9 do. 

preach by the first Baptist Church in Boston, of 
which his uncle, Elisha Oallendor, was pastor, 
having succeeded Ellis Callender, the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, in the same ofiioe. 
In August, 1728, he accepted a call to the Baptist 
church in Swansey, Massachusetts, where he re¬ 
mained until February, 1730. Ho was next after 
settled over the first Baptist church at Newport, 
where he continued until his death, after a lin¬ 
gering illness, January 26, 1748. Soon after his 
removal to Newport he became a member of a 
literary and philosophical society established In 
the place, at the instigation, it is supposed, of 
Dean Berkeley, in 1780, afterwards incorporated 
in 1747, witli the title, in consequence of the dona- 
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tion of five hundred pounds sterling by Abraham 
Redwood, of “the Company of the Redwood 
Library.” 

In 1789 Mr. Callender published An Eisto- 
rical Diaeourse on the cvcil and religiom affaire 
^ the Colony of Rhode Island amd Providetm 
Plantations^ in New England^ in Americaffrom 
the first settlement 1688, to the end of the first 
century. It was delivered on tJie twenty-fimrth 
of March, 1788, the first centennial anniversary 
of the cession of Aijuedncck or Rhode Island by 
the sachems Cnnnonicus and Miantunnoniu, “unto 
Mr. Coddington and his friends united unto him.”* 
It occupies one hundred and twenty octavo pages 
in the reprint by the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, and contains a concise and temperate 
statement of the difficulties with the Massachu¬ 
setts colonists which led to the formation of the 
settlement, its early struggles, its part in King 
Philip’s war, and of its social and eeclesia*^tical 
affairs. He dwells with just satisfaction on the 
liberal principles of tlie colony. 

I do not know there was ever before, since the 
world came into the Church, such an instiince, us 
the settlement of this Colony and Island. In other 
States, the civil magistrate had for ever a public 
driving in the particular scliemes of faith, and modes 
of worship; at least, by negativ^e discourngements, 
by annexing the rewards of lionor and profit to his 
own opinions; and generally, the subject was bound 
by penal laws, to believe that set of doctrines, and 
to worship God in that manner, the magistrate 
pleased to prescribe. Christian miigistratcs would 
unaccountably assume to themselves the same autho¬ 
rity in religious affairs, which any of the Kings of 
Juaah, or Israel, exercised, either by usurfiutiou, or 
by the immediate will and ins])iration of God, and a 
great deal more too. As if the becoming Christian 
gave the magistrate any new right or authority (»ver 
his subjects, or over the Church of Christ; and as if 
that because they Submitted pereonally to the autho¬ 
rity and government of Christ in his word, that 
therefore they might clothe themselves with his au¬ 
thority; or rather, take his sceptre out of Ids hand, 
and lord it over God’s heritage. It is lamentable 
that pagans and infidels allow more libci'ty to Chris¬ 
tians, than they were wont to allow to one another. 
It is evident, the civil magistrate, ns such, can have 
no autliority to decree articles of faith, and to deter¬ 
mine modes of worship, and to interpret the laws of 
Christ for his subjects, but what must belong to all 
magistrates; but no magistrate can have more autho¬ 
rity over conscience, than what is necessniy to pre¬ 
serve the public peace, and that can be only to pre¬ 
vent one sect from oppressing anf»ther, and to keep 
the peace between them. Nothing can be more evi¬ 
dently proved, than “ the right of private judgment 
for every man, in the nffairs of his own salvation,” 
and that both from the plainest principles of reason, 
and the plainest declarations of the scripture. This 
is the foundation of the Reformation, of ffie Christian 
religion, of all religion, which necessarily implies 
choice and judgment. But I need not labor a point, 
that has been so often demonstrated so many ways. 
Indeed, as every man believes his own opinions the 
best, because the truest, and ought charitably to wish 
aU others of the same opinion, it must seem reason¬ 
able the magistrate should have a public leading in 
religious affairs, but as he almost for ever exceeds 
the due bounds, and as error prevails ten times more 


‘ than truth in the world, the interest of truth and thf 
right of private judgment seem better secured, by i 
universal toleration that shall suppress all profane 
ness and immorality, and preserve eve^ party in the 
1 free and undisturbed liberty of their consciences, 
! while they continue quiet and dutiful subjects to the 
' State. 

I 

Callender published a sermon in the same year 
at the ordination of Mr. Jeremiah Oondy, to the 
care of the Baptist Church in Boston, in 1741, on 
, the advantages of early religion, before a society 
of young men at Newport, and in 1746 on tlie 
death of his friend the Rev. Mr. Clap. He also 
formed a collection of papers relative to the his¬ 
tory of the Baptists in America. 

Callender was married Februnr}^ 16, 1780, to 
Elizabeth Hardin of 8wansey, Massachusetts. He 
is described as of medium sUitnre, with regular 
features, a fair complexitm, and agreeable man¬ 
ners. 

Tlie Centennial Discourse was reprinted in 
1888, a century after its first pul»lieati()n, by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, with a large 
number of valuable notes by the Vice-President 
of the association, the Rev. Romeo Elton, 1).I)., 
of BroAvn University. It coiibiins a memoir, 
which has formed tlie chief authority of the 
present article. 

JANE TlJliEbL. 

' Jane, the only daughter of the* Rev. Benjamin 
Colman, of Boston, was born in that city, Feliru- 
ary 25, 1708. She t'.arly displayed precocious 
mental power, as before her second year she 
could speak distinctly, say her letters, and tell 
stories out of the Scriptures, to thi‘ satisfaction 
of Gov. Dudley, and others around the table,* 
and two years latiT could re|)Cat the greater part 
of the Assembly’s CaU’cdiism, many of the psalms, 
long passages of poetry, reading with tlueney and 
commenting in a pertinent manner on what she 
read. At the age of eleviui she composed the 
following 

irmw. 

I fear the great Eternal One above; 

The God of Grace, the God of love: 

He to whom Seraphims Hallelujah sing. 

And Angels do their Songs and J^mises brii.g 

Happy the Soul that doc's in Hc*aven rest, 

I Where with his Saviour he is ever blest; 

I With heavenly joys and rapture is possest, 

I No thoughts but of his God ins])ireliis breast. 

Happy are they that walk in Wisdom's ways, 
i That tread her })ath, and shine in all her rays. 

i Her poetical attempts encouraged by bor 
' father, who frc'quently addressed rliynied letters 
to her, and says: “ I grew hy degi*oes into such 
i an ojiinion of lier good taste, that w'hen she put 
j me upon translating a psalm or two, 1 was ready 
to excuse myself, and if I had not fear’d to dis- 
, please her, sfioulcl have denied her request.” He 
“ talked into her all he could, in the most free 
and endearing manner,” and led her to the study 
of the best mcKlels of composition, advantages of 
winch she availed horstdf with such avidity that 
she spent entire nights in reading, and before the 


* Deed of OonveyMioe. 


^ Tareirs Memoir. 
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age of eiji^hteen had devotired all the English 
poetry and prose in her fether’s well furnished 
library. 

She married the Rov. Ebonozer TureU, of Mod- 
ford, Mass., August lltli, 1726. She continued 
to compose in verse, and wrote, after her mar¬ 
riage, eulogies on Sir Richard Blackmoro’s Works, 
and on “the Incomparable Mr. Waller;” A 71 
Imitation into the Country in Imitation of 
Horace^ and some prose pieces. Her health had 
been from her infancy extremely delicate, and slu' 
died March 26th, 1735, at the early age of twent}"- 
seven years. Her poems were in the same year 
collected, and published by her husband * 

AH nmTATlOH INTO TOT OOtTHTHT, TN IMITATTON OF nORAOE. 

From the soft sliades, and from the balmy sweets 
Of Medford’s flowery vales and green retreats, 

Your absent Delia to her father scuds. 

And prays to see him cro the Summer ends. 

Now while the earth’s with beauteous verdure 
dyed, 

And Flora paints the meads in all her pride; 

While laden trees Fomona’s bounty own, 

And Ceres’ treasures do the fields adorn, 

From the thick smokes, an<l noisy town, 0 eome, 
And in tliese plains awhile forget your home. 

Tliougii my small incomes never can afiord, 

Like wealthy Celsiis to regale a lord; 

No ivory tables groan beneath the weight 
Of sumptuous dishes, served in mossy plate: 

The forest ne’er was search’d for foo<i for me. 

Nor from my hounds the timorous hare does flee: 

No leaden thunder strikes the fowl in air. 

Nor from my shaft tlie winged death do fear: 

With silken nets 1 ne’er the lakes despoil, 

Nor with my bait the larger fish beguile. 

No Inseious sweetmeats, by my servants jdac’d 
In curious or«ler, e’er my table grac’d; 

To jilease the taste, no rich Burgundian wine, 

In chrystal glasses on my sideboard shine; 

The luscious sweets of fair Oanaiw’s isle 
Ne’er filled my casks, nor in my flagons smile: 

No wdne, hut what does from my apples flow. 

My frugal house on any can bestow : 

Except when Cffisar’s birthday does return, 

And joyful fires throughout tlie village burn ; 

Then moderate each takes his cheerful glass. 

And our good wislies to Augustus pass. 

But though rich dainties never spread my board. 
Nor my cool vaults Calabrian wines ali’<»rd; 

Yet what is neat and wholesome 1 can spread, 

M^ good fat bacon and our hiimely broad. 

With which iny healthful family is fed. 

Milk from the cow, and butter newly churn’d, 

And new fresh cheese, with curds and cream just 
turn’d. 

For a dessert upon my table’s seen 
The golden apple, ana the melon green; 

The blushing peach and glossy plum there lies, 

And with the mandrake tempt your hands and eyes. 

These I can give, and if you ’ll here repair. 

To slake your thirst a cask of Autumn beer. 

Reserv’d on purpose for your drinking here. 

Under the spreading elms our limbs we’ll lay. 
While fragrant Zephyrs round our temples [)lny. 
Retir’d from courts and crowds, secure we ’ll set, 


* Memoln of the Life sod Death of the Pious and Inmnlous 
Ifaa Jane Turoll, who expired at Modford, March SA 1786, 
^ltot.27, chiefly oolleoted nom her own manuscripts. Boston, 
N.K..i;8fli 


And freely feed upon our country treat 
No noisy faction here shall dare intrude. 

Or once disturb our peaceful solitude. 

No stately beds my humble roofs adorn 
Of costly purple, by carved panthers borne; 

Nor can I boast Arabia’s rich perfumes, 

Diffusing odors through our stately rooms, 
i For mo no fair Egyptian plies the loom, 

I But my fine linen all is made at home. 

Though I no down or tapestry can spread, 
i A clean soft j)illow shall sujmort your head, 

I Fill’d with the wool from olf my tender sheep, 

I On which witli ease and safety you may sleep, 

! Tlie iiiglitingale shall lull you to your rest, 

And all be calm and still as is your breast 

TO MY MUSK. PKC. 29, 1726. AOKP 17 YKAK8. 

Come, Gentle Muse, and once more lend thine Aid; 
O bring thy Succour to a humble Maid I 
How often dost thou liberally dispense 
To our dull Breast tliy quick’ning Influence! 

By thee inspir’d, I’ll cheerftil tunc my Voice, 

And Ijove and sacre<l Friendshij) make my Choice. 
In iny ])lea8*d Bosom you can freely pour, 

A greater lYeasure than /ore’s Golden Shower. 
Come now, fair Muse, and fill my empty mind, 

With rich Ideas, great and urieoufiu’d; 

Instruct me in those secret Arts that lie 
Lmsecu to all but to a Poet’s E^’c. 

O let me burn with Sapphos noble Fire, 

But not like her for faitnless man expire; 

And let me rival great Orinda's Fame, 

Or like sweet PhilomHa's be my name. 

Go lead the way, my Muse, nor must you Btoj>. 

’Till we have gain’d Parnassud shady Top; 

’Till 1 have viewed those fragi’ant soft Retreats, 
Those fields of Bliss, the Muse’s sacred Scats, 
ril then devote thee to fair Virtue’s Fame, 

And so be worthy of a I’oot’s name. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Turell, a raomber of tlio 
class of 1721, of Harvard, was ordained in 1724, 
and continued minister of Medford until his death, 
December 5, 1778, at the age of seventy-six. He 
published tlie life of Dr. Oolman in 1749, and 
left, in manuscript, an account of a supjiosed case 
of witchcraft, which he exposes in an ingenious 
and sensible manner. This he accompanies with 
some advice touching superstitious practices in 
vogue, in which he says: 

Young people would do wisely now to lay aside 
their foolish books, their trifling ballads, and all 
romantic accounts of dreams and trances, senseless 
palmistij and groundless astrology. Don’t so much 
os look iuto these things. Read tliose that are use¬ 
ful to increase you in knowledge, human and divine, 
and which are more entertaining to an ingenious 
mind. Truth is the food of an immortal soul Feed 
not any lunger on the fabulous husks of falsehood. 
Never use any of the devil’s playthings; there are 
much better recreations than legerdemain tricks. 
Turn not the sieve, <fcc., to know mturities; ’tis one 
of the greatest mercies of heaven that we arc igno¬ 
rant of them. You only gratify Satan, and invite 
him into your company to deceive you. Nothing 
that appears by this means is to be depended on. 

The norso-ehoe is a vain thing, and has no natural 
tendency to keep off witches or evil yiirits from the 
houses or vessels they are nailed to. If Satan should 
by such means defend you from lesser dangers, *tls 
to make way for greater ones, and get fuller pos¬ 
session of your hearts. ’Tis an evil thing to hang 
witch papers on the neck for the cure of the agues, 
to bind up the weapon instead of the wound, and 
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many thinn of the like nature, whieli some in the 
'World are fond o£ 

JOHN SEOOOMB. 

John Seogobib, a descendant of Richard Sec- 
oomb, who settled in the town of Lynn, was a son 
of Peter Seccomb, of Medford, Muss., where he 
was born in April, 1708. He was graduated at 
Harvard College, in 1728. In 1738 he was 
ordained minister of the town of Harvard. Ho 
appears to have discharged the duties of his 
office acceptably np to the period of his resigna¬ 
tion in 1767. He became, about six years after, 
the minister of a dissenting congregation in Ches¬ 
ter, Nova Scotia, where he remained until his 
death in 1792. 

He published an Ordination Sermon in Nova 
Scotia, and a Discourse on the Funeral of the 
Consort of Jonathan Belcher.* Father Ahhey^n 
Will was sent out to England by Governor Bel¬ 
cher, and published both in the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine and European Magazines in May, 1732. It 
was reprinted in the Massachusetts Magazine for 
November, 1794, with a notice attributing the 
authorship to John Soccomb. A correspondent 
having disputed the stetement, and asserted that 
the production belonged to the Rev. Joseph Sec- 
oomb, of Kingston, N.U., the editor of the Maga¬ 
zine wrote as follows. 

From ThaddeuB Mason, Esq., of Cambridge, the 
only surviving classmate and very intimate friend of 
the Rev. John Secoombe, the public may be assured 
the the long reputed, was the real author. His 
brother Joseph, though a lively genius, never pre¬ 
tended to write poetry; but *Mr. Mason was fur¬ 
nished with several poetical etfusions of his class¬ 
mate’s. They commenced an early correspondence. 
And through this channel flowed many a tuneful 
ditty. One of these letters, dated Cambridge, 
Sep. 27, 1728,” the editor has before him. It is a 
most humorous narrative of the fate of a goose 
roasted at “Yankee Hastings,” and it concludes with 
a poem on the occasion, in the mock heroic. » « « 
Mr. Mason wonders there have been any doubts re¬ 
specting the real author of this witty production, 
lie is able and ready, were it necessary, to give 
more circumstantial, explicit, and positive evidence 
than the present writing. 

The editor of a recent reprint of Father 
Abbey’s Will, though unable to trace the “ mock 
heroic,” gives us a pleasant ac(5ouiit of the i>o8- 
sible previous history of its savory subject. 

We know not what has become of the letter or of 
the “ mock heroic,” and wc cannot speak with cer¬ 
tainty of the circumstances to which they owed 
their origin. But the following facts may shed 
some light thereon. The author resided in Cam¬ 
bridge after he graduated. In common with all 
who had received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and not that of Master of Arts, he was called “ 8ir,” 
and known as “ Sir Seocomb.” dn the autumn after 


* A Sermon preached at Halifax, July 8,1770, at the Ordina¬ 
tion of ^e Bev. Bmlo Bomoaa Oomlngoe, to the Dutch Csl- 
vinlstlo Presbyterian Congregation, at Lnnenbnn, by John 
Beooomb, of Chester, A.Mr, being the first preached In the 
proylnoe of Novi 8ootla.on such an occasion, to which Is 
added an Appendix. Hallfluc: A. Henry. 1770. A Sermon 
occasioned by the Death of the Honorable Abigail Belcher, 
late consort of Jonathan Belcher, Esq., late Li Gov. and 
Ck)ni. in Ohief and Hia Majesty's present Ob. J. of his pro- 
Tlnoe of NovaBootia, del at Hallfhx, In the said provlnoe, Ooi 
90,1771, by John Beooomb, of Chester, A.M., with an Epistle 
by Mather Bylesi D.D. BMton: T. ft J. Fleet 


hia graduation, several geese disnimeared at different 
times from Cambridge Common. Ibe loes oocaaioned 
great discomfort to the owner. Some of the “ Sira,” 
as well as undergraduates were arraigned before 
I the college goverumetii At leugtli sevcitil of them 
were fined seven shillings apiece for being privy to 
, and taking the “ third” goose, and one of them was 
I fined three shillings more for “ lying” about it On 
' the morning of Nov. 28, 1728, the sentence was an- 
I nounced. This was done in the college hall, after 
the reading and before the prayer, and a suitable 
amount of admonition was given against the im¬ 
moralities condemned. The rogues were required to 
indemnify the owner, and the one who first proposed 
to steal tiie first goose, and being concemea in steal¬ 
ing and eating the “ three geese taken on the Com¬ 
mon,” was sent from college. How much this had to 
do with the inspiration of the letter and the “ mock 
heroic” is not known; but the w’riter wasa “ Sir,” and 
without doubt was well acquainted with the facts 
in the case. 

Father Abbey was Matthew Abdy. He was 
born about 1G6(», the son of a fisherman who 
lived about Boston harbor, and, according to the 
record in President Leverett’s Diary, was “ap¬ 
pointed sweeper and bed-maker u])on probation,” 
Feb. 19, 1718. By another College authority 
wo find that he also held the responsible office of 
bottle-washer, as Tutor Flint in his private Diary 
and Account-book, writes: 

May 25, 1725, Paid Abdy Ssli., for washing a 
groce of Bottles. 

A sec/ond entry on the subject suggests some 
doubts of his faithfulness: 

April lO^A, 1727. Abdy wa.shed 10 doz. and 6 
bottles as he says, tho’ w’n lu^ brought them uj) 
he reckoned but 9 doz. and 1, at 4d. pd down. 
Total, 8sh. Hd. 

In the third and last, there is no question 
raised: 

April 27, 1730. Paid Abdy 4sh., for washing 
a groce of bottles. 

Alxly, and his 'wife Ruth, were baptized and 
admitted to church membership in Ganibridge, 
February 25, 1727-8. Ruth, after the death of 
Matthew, remained a widow, unmoved by the 
passionate strains of Sccx5oml)’R second poem. 
The Boston Evening Post of Monday, December 
13, 1702, contains her obituary. 

Cambridge, Dee. 10. YcRtorday died here in a 
very advanced ugc Mrs. Abdy, .Sweeper for very 
many years at Harvard College, and ucll known to 
all that have had an education here within the 
present century. She was relict of Matthew Abdy, 
Sweeper, well known to the learned world by hia 
last Will and Testament 

Tho Cambridge City Records give her age as 98. 

Father Abbey’s Will and the Letter to his 
Widow have been published in a single sheet 
broadside, and have ueen recently reprinted vrith 
notice of all tho persons and pla^ concerned in 
the matters which partake largely of the wit 
of their subject, by John Langdon Sibley, of 
Harvard, in the Cambridge Chronicle of 18^. 

FATRIB WILL* 

TbvMchie now added, a Mter ofCowrtaMp to Me virtuoue 
and amiable Widow, 

Cambridge, December, 1780. 

Some time since died here, Mr. Matthew Abbey, 
in a very advanced age: He had for a great numbw 
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of yean served the College in quality of Bedmaker 
ana Sweeper: Having no child, his wife inherits his 
whole estate, which he bequeathed to her by his last 
will and testament, as follows, viz.: 

^rO my dear wife 
1 My joy and life, 

1 freely now do give her, 

My whole estate, 

"With all my plate. 

Being just about to leave her. 

My tub of soap, 

A long cart rope, 

A frying pan and kettle. 

An asiics pale, 

A threshing Hail, 

An iron wedge and beetle. 

Two painted chairs, 

Nine warden pears, 

A large old dripping platter, 

This bed of nay. 

On which I lay. 

An old saucepan for butter. 

A little mug, 

A two quart jug, 

A bottle full of brandy, 

A looking glass 
To see your face. 

You’ll find It very hand 3 ^ 

A musket true. 

As ever flew, 

A pound of sliot and wallet, 

A leather sash. 

My calabash, 

My powder horn and bullet. 

An old sword blade, 

A garden spade, 

A hoe, a rake, a ladder, 

A wooden can, 

A close-stool pan, 

A cly8ter-pii)e and bladder. 

A greasy hat. 

My old ram cat, 

A yard and half of linen, 

A woollen fleece, 

’ A pot of grease. 

In order for your spinning. 

A small tooth comb, 

An ashen bn)om, 

A candlestick and hatchet, 

A coverlid, 

Strip’d down with red, 

A bag of rags to patch it 

A ragged mat, 

A tub of fat, 

A book put out by Bnnyan, 

Another book 
By Robin Cook, 

A skein or two of spunyarn. 

An old black muff. 

Some garden stuff, 

A quantity of borage. 

Some devil's weed, 

And burdock seed, 

To season well your porridge. 

A chafing dish. 

With one sidt fish, 

If I am not mistaken, 


A leg of pork, 

A broken fork. 

And half a flitch of bacon. 

A spinning wheel, 

One peck of meal, 

A knife without a handle, 

A rusty lamp. 

Two quarts of samp, 

And half a tallow candle. 

My pouch and pipes. 

Two oxen tripes. 

An oaken dish w^ carved. 

My little dog. 

And spotted hog, 

With two young pigs just starved. 

This is my store, 

I have no more, 

I heartily do give it, 

I My years are spun, 

j My days are done, 

I And BO I think to leave it. 

Thus father Abbey left his spouse. 

As rich as church or college mouse. 

Which is sufficient invitation, 

To serve the college in his station. 

j Newhaven, January 2, 1781. 

! Our sweeper having lately buried his spouse, 
I and accidentally hearing of the death and will of his 
deceased Cambridge brother, has conceived a violent 

S aasion for the relict As love softens the mind and 
isposea to poetry, he has eas’d himself in the 
I following strains, which he transmits to the charm- 
i ing widow, os the first essay of his love and court- 
sliip. 

M istress Abbey 

To you I fly. 

You only can relieve me. 

To you I turn. 

For you 1 burn. 

If you will but believe me. 

Then gentle dame, 

Admit my flame. 

And grant me my petition, 

If you deny, 

Alas! I die, 

In pitiful condition. 

Before the news 
Of your dear spouse 
Had reach’d us at Newhaven, 

My dear wife dy’d. 

Who was my bride, 

In anno eighty-seven. 

Thus being free, 

Let’s both agree 
To join our hands, for I do 
Boldly aver 
A widower 
Is fittest fer a widow. 

You may be sure 
Tifl not your dow’r 
I make this flowing verse on; 

In these smooth lays 
I only praise 

The glories of your person. 

For the whole that 
Was left by Mat. 

Fortune to me has granted 
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In equal store, 

Fve oue thing more 
'Wliioh Matthew long had wanted. 

No teeth, ’tis true 
You have to shew, 

Tlie young tliink teeth inviting. 

But, silly youths! 

I love those mouths 
Where there’s no fear of biting. 

A leaky eye, 

That’s never dry. 

These woful times is fitting. 

A wrinkled face 
Adds solemn grace 
To folks devout at meeting. 

[A furrowed brow, 
where corn might ^row, 

Such fertile soil is seen in’t, 

A long hook nose, 

Tho’ scorn’d by foes, 

For spectacles convenient,]* 

Thus to go on 
I would })ut down 
Your charms from head to foot, 

Set all your glory 
In verse before ye, 

But I’ve no mind to do’t 

Then haste away, 

And make no stay; 

For soon as you come hither, 

We’ll eat and sleep, 

Moke beds and sw^eep 
And talk and smoke together. 

But if, my dear, 

I must move there, 

Tow’rds Cambridge straight I’ll set mo 
To touse the hay 
On which you lay, 

If age and you will let me. 

A clever imitation of Father Abboy’H Will, 
entitled Ned Wealthy’s Last Will and Testa¬ 
ment,” appears in the Loudon Magazine for 
August, 1784. It copies tho incongruous asso¬ 
ciations with some course additions, but must 
yield in humor to tho original. 

Since all men must 
Return to dust, 

From which they first di<l spring • 

I give my gear, 

From dents quite clenr 
In manner following. 

But lest hot broils, 

And endless toils, 

'Bout my effects arise; 

Half to my Sue, 

Half to my Pme, 

I frankly here devise. 

My thrice sol’d shoes. 

My Sunday hose, 

A jacket made of leather; 

An old straw bed, 

That serv’d poor Ned, 

In boisterous stormy weather, Ac, 


• “We think this stsnu may be an Interpolation. It is 
found In the London Macaslne; bnt not In the Gentleman's 
Magtxlne or on the Broadside.'’ 


JOHN BEVEBIBGE 

John Beveridge, the author of a volume of Latin 
verses, was a native of Scotland, where he com¬ 
menced his career as a schoolmaster in Edinburgh. 
One of Ills pupils was the blind poet Blacklock, to 
whom ho aftcr>vards addresseil some English 
lines, in which be gives the motives which in¬ 
duced him to attempt poetry, with a Latin trans¬ 
lation of his friend’s version of the 104th Pt;alm. 

In 1752 ho removed to New England, w’here he 
remained five years, and became intimate with 
Dr. Maybew and other leading men of that city. 
In 1758 he was appointed Profe&sor of Languages 
ill the college and academy of Pliiladelphia. 
Alexander Graydon,* Avho was one of liis pupils, 
says “he retained the smack of his vernacular 
tongue in its jirimitivo purity,” and has preserved 
the ineMiiory, in his Memoirs, of some scboolbojr 
anecdotes wliieh show that be was a ]>oor disci¬ 
plinarian. One of the larger boys once ]>ulled off 
his wig under pretence of brushing otf n fly from 
it, and a still greater liberty was indulged in one 
aftenioon, by suddenly closing tlie door and win¬ 
dows ami pelting the master with dictionaries. 
“This most, inUderablo outrage,” says (Iraydon, 
“ had a run of several day-', and was only jmt a 
stop to by the vigorous intei*ferenc(‘ of tlie fmmlty.” 
Beveridge, “ diminutive in Ins stature, and neither 
young nor vigorous,” being unable to administer 
corporal punislimeiit efilciently, “after oxiiaiisting 
himseli in the vain attenijit to dimnde tbo delin- 
(pieiit, v.as generally glad to coinpouiid for a 
few strokes over bis clothe.^, on any jiart that was 
accossilile.” 

Beveridge pnblislied, in 1765, a collection of 
Latin jioem*?, Familiyares et alia qvcpdam 

miscMnieii t The book is dedicated in Latin to 
the ]m)vincial dignitaries, Penn, Allan, Hamilton, 
Smith, and Alison. Next follow lines by A. 

I Alexander,! “ On Mr. Bevcridgtj’s J’ootical Per- 
j foriiiauces”—a few of which we quote. 


* Graydon'B McniolrR, 85. Oravdim also wont to sdmol to 
another writer of some note In Ills day, David dames Dovo. 
Dove Badly belied his name, bis clilef reputation being that ol 
a savage sutiiist. llo was born in England, and it Is .«<aid dgures 
. in a book montionod In Boswoll's Johnson, “The Life and Ad¬ 
ventures of the ('-hevaller Taylor.” Dovo w.as ICuglish teacher 
, In the rhiladelphiu Academy,’but, quarrelling with tho trusteou, 
took charge of the (Jormuniown Academy on Its organization 
In 1762. fie soon got into a quarrel horc als(», and started an 
opposition school in a house M-hie.ij ho built on an attjoining 
lot. The oiiteri)rIse shortly foil through. 

Dovo np|»lied his humor to the management of his school aa 
well ns to the eompoBltion of his satires. “Ills birch," says 
Grnydon, “w.is ratoly used in canonicul method, but was gene¬ 
rally stuck Into tho back part of the collar of the unf/»rtunate 
ctilprll, who, with thlshiulgo ofdlsCTaee towering from his nape 
like a broom at tlie ma^t-head or a vessel for sale, was com¬ 
pelled to take his stand upon tho top of tho form, for such a 
period of time os his otTeneo was thought to desorvo.” Boys 
who were late in impenrlDg in tho morning were waited upon 
by a deputation of Hcholars and escorted witli bell and lighted 
lantern through the streets to school. Ho was <incc late hlnis<'lf. 
and submitted with a good grace to the same atteutloiis, which 
his pupils did not lose an opportunity of bestowing. 

Dove's satires have passed away wltli the incidents and per¬ 
sonages which gave them birth. They appeared lu the peri¬ 
odicals of the day. 

t Enistolo) Famlliareset Alia quflsdnTn miscellanea. Familiar 
j Epistles, and other Miscellaneous Pieces—wrote originally In 
! Latin verso. By John Beveridge, A.M., T'rofessor or Langua- 
I ges In the Academy of Philadelphia. To which are added 
' several translations Into English verse, by different Hands, Ac. 
Philadelphia, printed for the Author by William Bradford, 
1765, 88 &VO. pages, 16 of which are closely printed. 

t Alexander, a fine classical scholar, was appointed a tutor In 
the college after he was graduated, but, becoming involved In 
pecuniary embarrassmontSjqnltted the city soon after entering 
upon his datlea—Flsher's Early Poets of Pa. 
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If mtiBio iWMt delight your ravuh^d ear. 

No mnsio’s gweeter than the numbers here. 

In former times fam*d Maro smoothly sung, 

But still he warbled in his native tongue; 

His tow’riug thoughts and soft enchanting lays 
Long since have crown’d him with immortal bays; 
But ne’er did Maro such high glory seek 
As to excel Maeonides in Greek. 

Here you ma,y view a bard of modem time. 

Who claims mir Scotland os his native clime, 
Contend with Flaccus on the Roman Lyre, 

His humour catch and glow with kindred fire. 

When some gay rural landscape proves his theme, 
Some sweet retirement or some silver stream; 
Nature’s unfolded in his melting song. 

The brooks in softer murmurs glide along, 

The gales blow gentler thro’ the nestling trees, 

More aromatic fragrance fills the breeze: 

Tiber, the theme of many a bai'd’s essay, 

Is sweetly rival’d here in Cusco Bay. 

The epistles are forty-six in number, two of 
which are in English. The forty-third is ad¬ 
dressed, “ Ad prmceUentiss. Tho. Penn. Pennsyl- 
vaniffiProprietarium, sen (Latine) Dominum.” Of 
the two in English the second is addressed to 
Thomas Blacklock, ‘‘the celebrated blind poet, 
who was tanglit his Latin by tho author,” as he 
informs ns in a note. Tho first is so pleasantly 
written that it will bear quotation in part. 

TO 

Dear Hir, methinks I see you smile, 

To find the muse does you beguile, 

Stealing upon you by a wile, 

And in a dress unusual; 

Know then '<he’s fond, in her new cloth. 

To visit you and madam both ; 

Then ti'eat h(‘P kindly, slie is loath 
To meet with a refusal. 

In the enjoyment of your wife. 

She wishea'loiig and happy life, 

Secure from trouble, care, and strife, 

And then a generation 
Of boys and girls; a hopeful race. 

Their aged parents’ crown and grace; 

Skilful in war, an<l when ’tis peace 

Tho glory of their nation. 

May never want your steps pursue. 

Nor watchful care contract your brow: 

The horn of plenty be your due. 

With health and skill to use it 
No narrow views debase your soul; 

May you ne’er want a cheerful bowl, 

To treat a friend, and cares oontroul; 

But yet do not abuse it 

Improve the days that are serene ; 

Maxe hay while yet the sun doth sliine, 

’Twill not avail you to repine; 

Take care lest here you blunder. 

You can’t recall the by-past houra, 

The present time is only youi’s; 

Tlie warmest day brings quickest show’rs. 

And ttften, too, with thunder. 

And Btoms will happen; when ’tis so, 

Low’r down the sails and let ’em blow: 

Or guard yourself at least from woe, 

By yielding to the billows. 

Tempests will rend the stubborn oak. 

The tallest pines are soonest broke. 

And yield beneath the furious stroke 

Which never hurts the willowa 

TOt. I.—^0 


Tho’ sometimes they may make you smart, 

Take curtain lectures in good part; 

1 think philosopher thou art, 

And know’st how to improve them. 
The doctor’s pills, altho’ they’re bitter, 

And may at present raise a spl—^r. 

Yet as they tend the health to better, 

We take, but do not love them. 

Now to your fair I this would say: 

As-^*8 heart you stole aw^,— 

“ Stole! No, dear Sir, he gave it*' 
—Well, giv'n or stol’n I’ll not contend, 

And here will let that matter end; 

But next contrive to save it 

I mean to save it for yourself, 

Or else the cunning, wayward elf. 

Perchance may sometimes wander. 
Unjustly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds too short a reign. 

Yet do not at this wonder. 

If you your empire would maintain. 

Use the same arts that did it gain, 

Success will never fail you. 

At ev’ry trifle scorn offence, 

Which shows groat pride or little sense, 

Ajid never will avail you. 

Shun av’rice, vanity, and pride; 

High titles, empty toys deride, 

Tlio’ glitt’ring in the fashions. 

You’re wealthy if you arc content. 

For pow’r, its amplest best extent, 

Is enqnre o’er the paasionsi 

Tis not on madam’s heavenly face, 

His ever constant love he'll place ; 

Only consult your glasses : 

For beauty, like'the new blown flow’r, 

Lives but the glory of an hour, 

Aud then forever pusses. 

The graces of your mind display, 

When transient beauties fly away, 

Than empty phantoms fleeter* 

Then as the hours of liuj decline. 

You like the setting sun shall shine, 

With milder rays and sweeter. 

The translations are thus apologetically intro¬ 
duced: “ The Editor begs a little Indulgence for 
them, as they are all (i*xoept Dr. Mayhew’s and 
Mr, Morton’s,) done by students under age; and 
if the Critic will only hear with them, till their 
understandings are mature, I apprehend they are 
in a fair way of doing better.” Several are by 

Thomas Ooomhe, A. Alexander, A. B., and T- 

11-student in philosophy. W-J-, N. 

Evans, A. M., and Stephen WatU* contribute one 
or two each. Mnyhew furnishes two, the first of 
which trips oflf pleasantly: 

Dear Thomas, of congenial soul, 

My first acquaintance in the school; 

With whom I oft have worn away, 

In mirthftil jests the loit’ring day. 

Treading the dialectic road 
Of major, minor, figure, mood. 

- » -- 

♦ Watts rablished, at an aarly age, an “ Eiflayon th« Advu- 
tages of a Perpetual Union between Great Britain ana Imt 
OM onies,'' whuh wae received with great favor. He aftar* 
wards removed to LonMann, where ho married a d a nghts a r of 
the Spanish Governor.—Fishor'a Early Poets of Pa. 
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THOHAB COOMBS. 

Thomas Ooombr, who first appears in onr litera¬ 
ture as a translator of some of his teacher Beve¬ 
ridge's Latin poems, was a native of Philadelphia, 
and after concluding his course at the College, 
studied theology, and visiting England to take 
orders, was on his return appointed an assistant 
minister of Christ Church. He sided with the 
liberal party at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
but disapproving of the separation from England, 
joined after that event the tory party. Ih; was, 
in 1777, banished with others, by the legislature, 
to Staunton, Virginia, but was allowed on the 
score of sidmess to remain. He soon after went 
to England. Tlie Earl of Carlisle made him his 
chaplain, and he finally became a Prebendary of 
Canterbury, and one of the royal chajdains.* 
In 1776, he nuhlislied in London a short narrative 
poem. The reaeant of Auhum^ or the Emigrant A 
accompanied by a few smaller jneces. The tract 
is dedicated to Goldsmith, and seems designed as 
a continuation of tlie Deserted Village. It pre¬ 
sents a lugubi*iou8 jiicture of the fortunes ol‘ an 
emigrant. We quote a few of its closing ])tigfs. 

Edwin, a wanderer on tlie banks of the Oiiio, 
relates his mournful experiences. 

Much had I heard from men nniie’d to feign, 

Of this New World, and freedom’s gentle reign. 
’Twas fam*d that here, by no proud muster spurn’d; 
The poor man ate secure the bread ho eurned ; 

That verdant vales were fed by brighter streams 
Than my own Medway, or the silver Thames: 

Fields without bounds, spontaneous fruitage bore, 
And ])eace and virtue hlcss’d the favor’d shore. 

Such were the hopes which once beguil’d my care 
Hopes form’d in dreams, and baseless us the air. 

Is this, 0 dire reverse, is this the land, 

Where nature sway’d, and ])eaceful worthies jdann’d? 
Where injured freedom, through the world mipell’d. 
Her hallow’d seat, her last asylum held 1 
Ye glittering towns that crown th’ Atlantic deep, 
Witness the change, and as ye witness weep. 

Mourn all ye streams, and all ye fields dejMore, 
Your slaughter’d sons, your verdure staixfd with 
gore. 

Time was, blest time, to weeping thousands dear. 
When all thnt jxuets picture flourished here. 

Then War was not. Religion smil’d and spread, 

Arts, Manners, Learning, rear’d their polish’d head; 
Commerce, her sails to every breejce unfurl’d, j 
Pour’d on these coasts tlie treasures of the world, ’ 
Past are those halcyon days. Tlie very land 
Droops a weak mourner, wither’d and uuuianii’d. 
Brothers ’gainst brothers rise in vengefiil strife; 

The parent’s weapon drinks the children’s life. 

Sods, leagued with foes, uiisheath their impious 
sword, 

And gore the nurturing breast they had ador’d. 

How vain my search to find some lowly bower, 

Far from those scenes of death, this i*uge for jiowcr; 
Some quiet spot, conceal’d from every eye, 

In which to pause from woe, and calmly die. 

No such retreat the boundless shades embrace, 

But man with beast divides the bloody chase. 

What tho’ some cottage rise amid the gloom. 

In vain its pastures spring, its orchards bloom; 


• Fteber’t Barly Poets of Pa. 96. 

t The Peasant of Aubam, or the Emimnt A Poem. By 
T. Ooombe, D.1X ** The short and simple annals of the Poor,'' 
Gnw. Phn. Bnoeh fitory. Jnn. (no date.) Ooombe was 
evMsntly, lh>m eome Hoes in fals poem, a reader of Oolllns's 
JftelogBeeeeweUeiof Ooktonlth. 


Far, far away the wretched owners room, 

Exiles like me, the world their only home. 

Here as I trace my melancholy way, 

T'lie prowling Indian snuffs his wonted prey, 

Ha! should 1 meet him in his dusky round— 

Late in these woods 1 heard his murderous sound—* 
Still tho deep war hoop vibrates on mine ear. 

And still 1 hear his tread, or seem to hear— 

Hark! the leaves rustle I what a shriek was there I 
’Tis he I tis he! his triumphs rend the air. 

Hold, coward heart, I’ll answer to the yell, 

And chase the murderer to his goi-y celL 
Savage!—but oh! I rave—o’er yonder wild, 

E’en at this hour he drives my only cliild; 

She, the dear source and soother of my pain, 

My tender daughter, drags the captive chain. 

Ah my poor Lucy ! in whose face, whose breast* 
My long-lost Emma liv’d again confest, 

Thus rohb’d of tliee, and every comfort fled, 

Soon sliall the turf infold tliis weary head; 

Soon shall iny spirit reach that peaceful shore. 
Where bleeding friends unite, to part no more. 
When sliall T cease to rue the fatal morn 
When tiiTit from Auburn’s vale 1 roam’d forlorn. 

ITe spake—nml frantic, with the sad review 
Prone oil the shore his tottering limbs he threw. 
Life’s eriiuson strings were bui’sting round his heart. 
And his torn st>ul was thi'ohbing to depart; 

No pitying friend, no ineek-ey’d stranger near, 

To tend his throes, or calm them with a tear. 

Angels of grace, your golden pinions spread, 
Temper the winds, and shield his houseless head. 

Let no rude sounds disturb life’s awful elose, 

Ami guard his relics from inhuinun foes. 

O haste and waft him to those radiant plains, 

Where fiends torment no more, and love eternal 
reigns 


THOMAB HUTCHINSON. 

Thomas IItitojiinron, the celebrated Governor 
of Massachusetts at the outlet of tho revolution, 
was a descendant of Ann Hutchinson, and a son 
of Oolonol Thomas Hutchinson, a leading mer¬ 
chant and member of tho council of tho colony. 
He was bom in 1711, and was graduated at Har¬ 
vard in 1727. He commenced Ids c-aroor as a 
iiiorchunt, but failing in that pursuit studied law. 





He was chosen a selectman of Boston in 1788, 
and appointed tlie agent of the town to visit Ixm- 
don in tho discharge of important business, a duty 
whicli he perfoniied with great success. After 
his return, he was for ton years a member, and for 
three the speaker of the colonijd House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where he obtained a great reputation 
os a debater and efficient presiding officer. He 
was a member of the council from 1749 to 1766, 
and lioiitenant-govemor from 1768 to 1771. He 
was also appointed a judge of probate in 1762, 
and chief-justice in 1760. During the agitation 
which followed the passage of the Stamp-Act, in 
consequence of a report that he had expressed an 
opinion in favor of that unpopular measure, his 
house was twice attacked by a mob. On the 
first oocasion the windows were broken, and a 
few evenings after, on the 26th of August^ the 
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doors forced open, the fhmitaire and woodwork 
destroyed, and the hoase remained in possession 
of the rioters until morning. A great iiuiiiber of 
public and private documents were also destroyed. 
The town passed resolutions condeinnatoiy of the 
act, and some six or eight persons were impri¬ 
soned, who wore speedily set ut liberty by a com¬ 
pany, who, by tlireatenhig the jailor, obtained the 
keys. Hutchinson was indemnitied for his losses 
by a public grant. 

A new subject of controversy arose in 17C7 in 
consequonoe of his taking a seat in tlie council in 
virtue of his office as lieutenant-governor. He 
atodoned his claim to a seat, and was a few 
days after appointed one of the commissioners for 
settling the boundary line witli J^ow York, a duty 
which lie discharged greatly to the advantage of 
the colony. 

On the departure of Governor Bernard, in 1709, 
the whole duties of the office fell upon his lieu¬ 
tenant. Fresh difficulties arose, and he had for¬ 
warded a request to England t<» be discharged 
from office, when he received the announcement 
of his appointment as governor. He accepted the 
office. He continued to increase in uni>opuhirity 
with the council and people in consequence of the* 
publication of the letters written by him to Eng¬ 
land, which were discovered and sent back by 
Franklin. The council and house voted an ad¬ 
dress for his removal, but his conduct was ap¬ 
proved by the king. 

He was, however, removed after the destruc¬ 
tion of the tea ill lloston harbor, and General 
Gage a[)pointed in Ins place. Altlioiigh notitied 
by Gage on his arrival. May 13, that the king in¬ 
tended to reinstate him as soon as Gage’s military 
duties called him elsewhere, he sailed for England 
on the first of June following. lie received a 
pensiem from the English government, which was 
iiiadeipiate b) the libend support of his family, and 
after, according to the aceouut of John Adams, 
‘‘ being laughed at by the courtiers for his man¬ 
ners at the levee, searching his pockets for letters 
to read to the king, and the king’s turning away 
from him witli his nose up,” lived in retirement 
at BromjUon, wliere ho died, Juno 3, 1780. 

llutohinsoii was the author of a HUtory of the 
Colony of Mimtir.hmetU Bay^ from its First Set¬ 
tlement in 1028 to the year 1750, in two volumes, 
the first of which was published in 1760, and the 
second in 1767. A third, bringing the narrative 
down to 1774, was published from a manuscript 
left behind him after his decease, by his grandson 
the Bev. John Hutchinson, of Trentham, England, 
in 1828. He also imblished various pamphlets, 
and a volume of doournents relative to the history 
of the colony in 1769. 


EAJSLT CAROLINA LITERATirEB. 

Thbrx were comparatively few early produc¬ 
tions of the historic class in the Carolina'^. The 
population was scant; the wonder of the early 
seUlemeiits had abated, and the settlers were not 
a writing people. Several historic tracts may bo 
mentioned. 

T. A., Gent. (Thomas Ashe), clerk on board his 
Mi^esty’s ship the Richmond, sent out in 1680, 
published on his return in 1682, Ca/roUm; or a 
Beseription cf the Present state qf that country^ 


and the natwral exeellenties therof; nomely^ the 
Healtffulness of the Air. Pleasantness of the 
Plaoe^ Adcantages and Usefulness of those rich 
Commodities there plentifully abounding^ which 
much encrease and flourish by the industry of the 
planters that daily enlarge that colony. It fonns 
twenty-six octavo pages iu the reprint in Carroll’s 
Collections.* 

John Archdale, late Governor of the province, 
printed at London in 1707, A new description of 
that fertile and pleasant Province of Carolina; 
with a brief account of its discovery and settling, 
and the government thereof to this time. With 
several remarlcable passages of Divine Providence 
during my time. It forms thirty-six pages of 
Carroll’s Collection, and is chiefly occupied with 
the discussions arising under his adiiiinistration.t 

In 1708, John Steven^ jmblished in his new col¬ 
lection of voyages and travels, a New Voyage to 
Carolina^ with a journal of a Thousand Miles 
Travelled through several Tuitions of Indians,^ by 
John Lawson, Surveyor General of North Can> 
lina. It was published in a separate form iu 
1709.t Lawson was captured while exploring 
hinds in North Carolina, and sacrificed by the In¬ 
dians in the war of 1712.§ 

The earliest literature in South Carolina was 
scientific, medical, and theological, and came from 
intelligent foreigners who took u]) their residence 
in the country. The education of the sons of the 
wealthy classes was carried on in Europe, and 
continued to bo through the Colonial era. Dr, 
John Lining, a native of Scotland, in 1753, pub¬ 
lished at Charleston a history of the Yellow 
Ferer^ the first which had appeared on tliis con¬ 
tinent. lie was a correspondent of Franklin, and 
pursued scientific studies. lie died in 1760, in 
his fifty-second year, having practised medicine 
in Charleston for nea\rly thirty years. Dr. Lio¬ 
nel Chalmers, also a Scotchman, was long esta¬ 
blished ill the state, and published an Essa/y on 
Fevers at Charleston in 1767. Ho was the au^or, 
too, of a work on the W leather and Diseases of 
South Carolina, which wiis issued iu London in 
1776, the yetir before his death. 

Dr. Alexander Garden was horn in Scotland 
about the year 1728, and was the son of the Rev. 
Alex. Garden, of the parish of Birse, who, during 
tlie Rebellion in the years 1745 and 1746, was 
distinguished by his exertions in favor of the 
family of ILanover, and by his interposition in 
behafi* of the followers of the house of Stuart after 
their defeat at Culloden. 

Dr. Garden studied philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen, and received his first medical 
education under the celebrated Dr. John Gregory. 
He arrived in South Carolina about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and commenced the 
practice of physio in Prince William’s parish, in 
connexion with Dr. Rose. Here he began his 
botanic studies, but was obliged to take a voyage 
northward for his health. 

In 1754 he went to New York, where a pro¬ 
fessorship in the college, recently formed in that 


* Hlutoiioal Gollcotlons of South Ghrollna. B 7 B. B. OarroU, 
Har^n, New York. S vola. 8 vo. 1886. 

t It WBB Beparately reprinted by A. E. Hiller, OharlMtoo, 

1882. 

Bloh'e Bib. Americana. 

Holmes^ Annali) 1007. 
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dty, was offered him. On hia return, he settled 
in Charleeton, acquired a fortune by his practice, 
and a high reputation for literature. During that 
j^riod he gave to the public An Account of the 
JHfjik Boot (Spigelia maHUmdicd)^ with its Uses 
as a Vermifuge; A Description of the Helesia^ 
read before the Royal Bociety; An Account of the 
Male and Female Cochineal Insects; An Account 
of the Amphibious JBimd (t?i€ Mud Inguana or 
Syren of South Carolina): An Account of two 
new Species of Tortoises^ and another of the 
Gymnotus Electricus, to different corresi)ondent8, 
and published. 

In compliment to him, Linnaeus gave tlie name 
of Gardenia to one of the most l)eauliful and 
fragrant flowering shrubs in the world. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Bociety of Ijondon, 
and on his arrival there, in was appointed 
one of its council, and subsequently one of its 
vice-presidents. 

Dr. Garden’s pulmonic disease, which had been 
susi)ended during his long residence in South 
Carolina, now returned upon him. He went tor 
health to the continent, and received great kind¬ 
ness and distinguished compliments from the lite¬ 
rati everywhere, but did not improve in health. 
He died in London in the year 1792, aged sixty- 
four years.* 

The Rev. Alexander Garden, who was also 
from Scotland, came to Charleston about 1720, 
and died there in 1766, at an advanced age. He 
was a clergyman of the Episoopal Church, learned 
and cliaritoble. He published several theological 
writings, including letters to WhitefieM^ and the 
Doctrine of JusHf cation Vindicated. The Rev. 
Richard Clarke, from England, was Rector of St. 
Philip’s, in Charleston, a good classical scholar. 
He published on the prophecies and universal 
redemption. The Rev. Isaac Ohanler, and the 
Rev. Henry Haywood, two Baptist clergymen of 
the State, also published several theological 
writings. 

The distinguished naturalist, Mark Catesby, 
passed several years in South Carolina, engaged 
in the researches for his "Natural History. He 
was bom in England in 1679. He first visited 
Virginia, where some of his relations resided, 
in 1712, remaining there seven years collect¬ 
ing plants, and studying the productions of 
the country. Returning to England, he was led 
by his scientific friends. Sir Hans Sloune and 
others, to revisit America, and t(K)k up his resi¬ 
dence in South Carolina in 1722. He traversed 
the coast, and made distant excursions into the 
interior, and visited the Bahamas, collecting the 
materials for his work, the first volume of which 
v^as completed in 1782, and the second in 1743. 
The plates, then the most costly which had been 
devoted to the Natural History of America, were 
completed in 1748. A second edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1754,t and a third in 1771. Catesby 
^ed in London in 1749. 


l to tho second Tolnine 

« Jouth Onro'llrii 

t The Natcml History of OtroHn^ Florida, and the Bahama 
Iilanda, wnntaint ng the flgnreB of Birds, Boasts FlshoisBor- 
ppnta, I^ota, and Plants: particularly the Forest Trees, 
Bbmbs, and other plants not hitherto described, or very incor¬ 
rectly figured by authors, together with their Desoriptlons in 
SngUsb and French, to iraioh arc added OhaervatlonB on the 


JOHN 06B0BK. 

John Osbobn was bom in 1718 at Sandwich, a 
village on Cape Cod Bay. His father was a 
schoolmaster, and subsequently a clergyman, but 
varied his scholastic by agricultural labors. Tbe 
son received a similarly practical education, en¬ 
tered Harvard college at the age of nineteen, and 
after being graduated studied theology. At the 
expiration of two years he read a sermon before 
the assembled clergy of the neighborhood with a 
view of soliciting ordination, but the decision of 
his auditors being adverse to the doctrines, though 
laudatory of the literary merits of tho diBOOuiBe, 
he was refused their recommendation. He then 
studied medi(‘iiio and was admitted to practice. 
He was offered a tntcjrship in Harvard college, 
but declined the apj)ointnient as a bachelorship 
was one of the conditions of its tenure, and he 
was about to become a married man. lie soon 
after married Miss Doane, of Chatham, and re¬ 
moved to Middletown, Coim. In a letter to his 
sister in March, 1763, he conqdains of being omi- 
fined to tho house, “weak, lame, and uneasy,” 
and of having “ lingered almost two years, a life 
not worth having.” He died May 31 of the 
same year, leaving six children. Two of these, 
John and John C., became eminent physicians 
and cultivated men. John jniblished before the 
revolution a translation of Condanline’s Treatise 
on Inoculation, with an Appendix; and Joel Bar- 
low submitted his manuscript of the Vision of 
Columbus to his brother and Richard Alsop for 
1‘eview before its publication. 

Two brief poems, The Whaling Song and An 
Elegim Epistle on the Death of a Sister^ are sup¬ 
posed ft) comprise all that Osborn has written. 
One of these has er\joyed a very wide po)mlarity 
among the class to whom it was addresseiL* 

A WHALING BONG. 

When spring returns with western gales, 

And gentle breezes sweep 

The ruffling seas, we spread our sails 
To j)lougii the wat’ry deep. 

For killing northern whales prepared, 

Our nimble boats on boaru, 

With craft and rum (oui* chief regard) 

And good provisions stored, 

Cape Cod, our dearest native land, 

We leave astern, and lose 

Its sinking eliifs and lessening sands. 

While Zephyr gently blows. 

Bold, hardy men, with blooming age. 

Our sandy shores produce; 

With monstrous fish they dare engage. 

And dangerous callings choose. 

Now towards the early dawning east 
We speed our course away, 

With eager minds, and joyful hearts. 

To meet the rising day. 

Then as we turn our wondering eyes, 

We view one constant show ; 

Above, around, the circling skies, 

The rolling seas below. 


Air, Boll, and Waters: with Bemarks upon Agriculture, Grain. 
Pulse, Roots, dec., hj the late Mark Catesby, F,R.B. Bevtoed 
by Mr. Edwards, of the Boyal College of Pmiolans, London. 
2 vols. folio. Lond. 1754. 

* Kettellu Bpedmena; Thacboris Mod. Blog.; Allen; Eliot 
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When eastward, dear of Newfoundland, 

We stem the frozen pole, 

We see the icy islands stand. 

The northern billows roll 

As to the north we make our way, 

Surprising scenes we find; 

We lengthen out the tedious day. 

And leave the night behind. 

Now see the northern regions, where 
Eternal winter reigns: 

One day and night fills up the year, 

And endless cold maintains. 

We view the monsters of the deep, 

Great whales in numerous swarms; 

And creatures there, that play and lea]). 

Of strange, unusual forms. 

When in our station we are placed. 

And wliales around us play, 

We launch our boats into the main, 

And swiftly chose our prey. 

In haste wc ply our nimble oars, 

For an assault design’d ; 

The sea beneath us foams and roars, 

And leaves a wake behind. 

A mighty whale wc rush upon, 

And in our irons throw: 

She sinks her monstrous body down 
Among the waves below. 

And when she rises out again, 

We soon renew the fight; 

Thrust our sharp lances in amain, 

And all her rage excite. 

Enraged, she makes a mighty bound; 

Thick foams the whiten’d sea; 

The waves in circles rise around, 

And widening roll away. 

She thrashes with her tail around, 

And blows her rcdd’iiing breath; 

She breaks the air, a dcuf’iiing sound, 

While ocean groans beueatii. 

From numerous wounds, with crimson flood, 

She stains the frothy seas, 

And gasps, and blows her latest blood, 

While quivering life decays. 

With ioyful hearts we see her die. 

And on the surface lay ; 

While all with cjiger basic apply. 

To save our dcathful prey. 

THE REV. JOHN ADAMS. 

The publisher of the Poems on sexteral occor- 
nons^ Original wnd Translated^ by the late P&ee- 
rerid and Learned John Adams^ M. A., * says in 
his prefatory address to the candid reader of his 
author, “ His own works are the best encomium 
that can be given him, and &s long as learning and 
politeness shall prevail, \x\%jemions will be bis 
monument^ and his poetry his epitaph?'^ 

The epitaph has proved more enduring than the 
monument, though even that has Inirdly escaped 
being thrust irrecoverably in “Time’s Wallet.” 

• Poems on Beveral Oooaslons, Origins] and Translaied^by 
late Reverend and Learned John Adams, M. A. Boe 
pfooiiA aemeZ, lute dedet rept/kta plaotMt Hor. de Ail. Poet 
Boston. Printed tor D. Gookit^ In Blarlborougfa street, over 
sgalnst the Old Soafii Meeting House. 174^ 


The Rev. John Adamses little volnme is seldom 

thought of or seen, save by the literary student. 
It does not deserve the neglect into which it has 
fallen. 

His life, St) far as known, may l)e narrated in \ 
sentence. He was the only son of the Hon. John 
Adams, of Nova Scotia, was born in 1704, gradu> 
ated from Harvard in 1721, was ordained and set¬ 
tled at NewiK)rt, Rhode Ishuid, contrary, it is said, 
to the wishes of Mr. Olaj), tlie pastor, whose con¬ 
gregation formed a new society, leaving, Mr. 
Adams, wlio appeal's to have been an assistant, to 
officiate for two years, and then be dismissed. 

He was in great repute as an el(>(|uent preacher, 
and is described by his uncle, Matthew Adams, as 
“master of nine languages.” Ho died in 1740, at 
the early age of thirty-six years, at Cambridge, 
tlie fellows of the College appearing as i)all-bear- 
ers, and tiie most distinguished persons of the 
state os mourners at his funeral. 

Ills volume contains a ])octica] paraphrase, 
cha])ter by chapter, of the n(K)k of Revelation, 
and of some detached pas';ages from other i)art8 
of the Bible. Like most well educated writers 
of verse, he has tiied liis hand on a few of the 
Odes of Horace, and with success. 

The original poems consist of tributes to de¬ 
ceased friends, penned with ingenuity and elo¬ 
quence, a poem in throe parts on Society, and a 
few versos on devotional to])ic8. 

He was also the author of some vei*8es addressed 
“To a gentleman on the sight of some of his 
Poems,” published in “ A Collection of Poems by 
Several Hands,” Bt)8ton, 1744. They were ad¬ 
dressed to the Rev. Mather Bylcs, and are stated 
in a MS. note in a copy of tlie collection, now in 
the i) 08 se 88 ion of Mr. George Ticknor, to be by 
Adams. He was also the autlior of a poem on 
the Love of Money. 

His sermon delivered at his ordination in 1728 
was published. The collection of his poems con¬ 
tains an advertisement that “ u number of select 
and excellent sennons from lys ])on are ready for 
the press, and iii)on suitable encouragement will 
be shortly published.” But the suitable encou¬ 
ragement seems to have never been received. 

rBOX A POXII ox SOOIBIT. 

By inclination, and by judgment led, 

A constant friend we choose, for friendship made. 
His breast the faithful cabinet to hold 
More precious secrets, than are gems or gold. 

His temper sweetly suited to our own, 

Where wit rind honesty conspire in one. 

And perfect breeding, like a oeauteous dress. 

Give all his actions a peculiar grace: 

Whose lofty mind with high productions teems, 

And fame immortal dazzles with its bciiras. 

Not avarice, nor odious flattery 

Lodge in his breast, iior can ascend so high; 

Or if they dare to tempt, he hurls them down. 

Like Jove the rebels, from his reason’s throne. 

Nor is his face in anger’s scarlet drest, 

Nor black revenge eats up his canker’d breast. 

Nor envy’s furies in his bosom roll. 

To Insh with steely wliips, his hideous soul: 

Not sour contempt sits on bis scornful brow, 
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N«r looks on hnnuui nature sunk below; 

But heavenly candor, like unsullied day, 

Flamea in nis thoughts, and drives the clouds 
away. 

And all his soul is peaceful, like the deep, 

When all the wamiig winds are hush’d asleep. 
Whose learning’s pure, without the base alloy 
Of rough ill manners, or worse pedantr^\ 

Refin’d in taste, in judgment cool and clear, 

To others gentle, to himself severe. 

But, most of all, whose smooth and heavenly 
breast. 

Is with a <»dm of conscience ever blest: 

Whose piercing eyes disperse tlie flying gloom, 
Which bides the native light of things to come; 
And can disclose the dark mysterious maze. 

Thro’ which we wind, in airy jileasure’s chacc. 
While after God his panting bosom henves, 

For whom the glitterii g goods of life he leaves. 
With this blest man, how longs my soul to dwell! 
And all the nobler flights of ti-iendship feel. 

Forever chain’d to his enchanting tongue, 

And with his chaiming strains in consort strung. 

It some retirement, spread with shaded greens. 

Our feet would wander thro’ surrounding seeuea; 
Or sitting near the murmur of the rills, 

The grass our bed, our curtains echoing hills; 

In mazy thought and contemplation join. 

Or spe^ of human tilings, or themes divine: 

On nature’s work by gentle stefis to rise, 

And by this ladder gain th’ impending skies; 

Follow the planets thro’ their rolling spheres. 

Shine with the sun, or glow among the stars: 

From world to world, as bees from flow’r to flow’r, 
Thro’ nature’s ample garden take our tour. 

Oh! oould I with a seraph’s vigor move! 

Guided thro’ nature’s trackless path to rove. 

I’d ^oze, and ask the laws of every Ball, 

Which rolls unseen within this mighty All^ 

Till, reaching to the .verge of Nature^s height 
In God would lose th’ unwearied length of flight. 

But oh! what joys thro’ various bosoms rove. 

As silver riv’lets warble through a gi-ovf». 

When fix’d on Zion’s ever-wid’niiig plains. 

The force of friendship but increas’d remains ; 

When fneiid to friend, in robes immortal drest, 
With heighten’d graces shall be seen confest; 

And with a triumph, all divine, relate 
The finish’d labouis of this gloomy state; 

How heavenly glory dries their former grief, 

All op’ning from the puzzled maze of life ; 

How scenes on scenes, and joys on joys arise, 

And fairer visions charm on keener eyes. 

,Here each will find his friend a bubbling source, 
Forever fruitful in divine discourse: 

Ro common themes will grace their flowing tongues, 
No common subjects will inspire their songs: 
United, ne’er to part, but still to sjieiid 
A jubilee of rapture without end— 

But oh! my Muse, from this amazing height 
Descend, and downward trace thy dangerous iliglit; 
Some angel best becomes such lofty things, 

With alnll to guide, and strength to urge his 
wings: 

To lower strains, confine thy humble lays. 

Till, by ezperioDoe taught, thou learn to praise. 

In handling the following pathetic theme he 
tonclies the lyre with no trembling liond. 

TO MT HOMOVKSD VATHIB ON THB LOBS OV XIS BIOIIT. 

Now Heav'n has quench'd the vivid orbs of light. 
By which all nature glitter’d to your sight. 


And universal darkness has o’er-spread 
Tlie splendid honours of your aged head ; 

Let faitli light up its strong and piercing eye, 

And in remoter realms new worlds <Je8cry: 

Faith, which the mind with fairer glories fills, 

Tliaii human sight to human sense reveals. 

See Jksus, sitting on a flamy throne. 

Whose piercing beams the vailing angels own ; 
While bowing seraphs, blissful, clap tlieir wings, 
Ting’d with the light that from his presence sprit gs. 
You, who can touch the strings to melting airs, 

And with melodious trills enchant our ears, 

May, wing’d by faith, to heavenly vocal plains, 

\ In fancy’s organ, drink suhlinier strains: 
j The sounds, which love and sacred joys inspire, 

I Which pour the music from the raptur’d choir. 

1 Tlio*, now the net is wove befoi e )our sight. 

The web, unfolding soon, will giNO the light: 

I The visual rays will thro’ the pnpil spring, 

I And nature in a fairer lundskip biiiig. 

But first your frame must moul^ier in the ground, 
Before the light will kindle worlds around: 

Your precious aHhes, sow’d within the glebe, 

Will teem with light, and j)urer beams imbibe . 

Shut now from all the scenes ot cheerful da}, 

You ne’er will see, (ill Jesus jjoiiih the ray, 

And all the pomj> of Ilcav’n around display. 

So when a streaiii has w^aibled thro’ the woo<!, 

Its limi>id bosom smooths and eleais its flood, 

The rolling mirrour deep imbibes the slains 
Of heav’nly saphyr, and impending gieens; 

’Till thro’ the giound, in seeiet ehuiiiiels led. 

It hides its glories in tlie gloomy bed: 

’Till, op’ning thro’ a wide and flow’ry vale, 

Far fairer scenes the purer stieanis rev cal. 

Of his Horatiun exercises we may take the first 
ode:— 

HOUACE, BOOK I., ODE 1. 

Ma?eeiia8, whose ennobled veins 
The blood of ancient moiiurehs stains; 

My safeguard, beauty and didiglit. 

Some love the chariot’s rapid flight, 

To whirl along the dusty ground. 

Till with 01}inpir honors crown’d: 

And if their fiery coursers tend 
Beyond the g«ial, they sliall ascend 
III merit, e<jual to the gods, 

'V\’ho jieople the sublime abodes. 

Others, if mingled shouts proclaim 
Of jarring citizens, their name, 

Exalted tt> some higher post, 

Are ill the elouds of rapture losU 

This, if his granary eoiitiiin 

111 erowiled heajis the ri}ton’d grain, 

Kejoieiiig his palernal fielil 
To plough, a future croyi to yield; 

In vain his timorous soul you’d move 
Though endless sums his ehoiee should prove. 

To leave the safety of the land, 

And trust him to the wind’s command. 

The trembling sailor, when the blue 
And boisterous deep his thoughts pui-sue. 

Fearful of teinjicsts, dreads his gam 
To venture o’er the threat’ning main: 

But loves the shades and ])eaeeful town 
Where joy and quiet dwell alone. 

But when, impatient to be poor, 

His flying vessels leave the shore. 

Others the present hour will 8eiz<», 

And less for business are than case; 

But flowing cujis of wine desii^. 

Which scatter grief, and joy inspire; 

Joyful they quaff, and spread their Umbs 
Along tlie banks of murm’ring streams, 
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While trees, which shoot their tow*riiig heads, 
Protect them with their cooling shades. 

Borne love the camp and furious war, 

Where nations, met with nations, jar; 

The noise of victors, and the cries 
Of vanquish’d, which assault the skies, 

While at the trumpet’s piercing ring 
Their mounting spirits vigorous spring; 

When fainting matrons, in a swoiind. 

Receive the martial music’s sound. 

The morning hunter seeks his l»rey, 

Though chill’d by heaven’s inclemency. 

Forgets his house: with dogs pursues 
The flying stag in her purlieus. 

Or his entuiigli.ig net contains 
The foamy boar, in ropy chains. 

But me, the ivy wreatlis, which spread 
Their blooming honors round the head 
Of learned bards, in rajitures raise, 

And with the gods unite in praise. 

The coolness of the rural scenes. 

The smiling flowers and ever-greens. 

And sportful dances, all inspire 
My soul, with more than vulgar fire. 

If sweet Euterpe give her flute, 

And Polyhyraiiia lend her lute. 

If you tne deathless bays bestow. 

And by applauses make them grow, 

Towartl the stars, my winged fame 
Sliall fly, and strike the heavenly frame. 

JOHN WINTHEOP. 

Thk accomplished natural pliilosoplier, Profes¬ 
sor Wiuthro]», of Harvard, was a man of eminent 
Boientifle reputation in his day, and was universally 







spoken of with respect. He was a representative 
of old Governor Wiiithrop in tiie fourth genera¬ 
tion in descent from the fifth son. He was born 
in Bosttiii in 1714, studied at Cambridge, and six 
years after his lirst degree, was ap{>ointed, in 
1733, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy, to succeed Greenwood. His 
Observations of the Transit of Mercury, in 1740, 
were communicated to the Royal Society, of 
which lie subsequently became a Fellow, and 
were published in the forty-second volume of 
tbeir Transactions. In 1766 he published a Lec¬ 
ture on Earthquakes^ on occasion of the celebrat¬ 
ed phenomenon of that year, and parried in a 
philosophical manner an attack which followed 
from the Rev. Dr. Prince, of Boston, who thought 
the theology of the day might be impaired in 
consequence. Though his religious opinions wore 
firmly hdd^ his election to his Professorship had 
occasioned some opposition, as has since been the 
case with Priestley, Playfair, and an instance of 
the present day, in New Ytirk. A special doc¬ 
trinal examination was waived in his favor.* In 
1769 he published two Lectures on Comets^ which 
he read in the college chapel in April of that 
year, on occasion of the comet which appeared 
in that month. His style in those essays, in 


^ • Peirce, Hlitory of Harvard Unlv. 188. We may refer to 
the remarka of Lord Brougham, In the case of Priestley, In that 
groat writer’s memoir, la “ The Lives of Men of liOtters.” 


which he reviews the speculations on the subject, 
and unfolds the theory of Newton, is marked by 
its ease and felicity. As an instance of his man¬ 
ner, we may quote some of his more general 
remarks at the conclusion. 

** It is not to be doubted, that the allwise Author 
of nature designed so remarkable a sort of bodies fur 
important purposes, both natural and moral, in His 
creation. The moral purposes seem not very diffi¬ 
cult to be found. Bueh grand and unusual appear¬ 
ances tend to rouse mankind, who are apt to fall 
asleep, while all things continue as they were; to 
awaken their attention and to direct it to the su¬ 
preme Governor of the universe, whom they would 
De in danger of totally forgetting, were nature always 
to glide along with an uniform tenor. These exotie 
stars serve to raise in our minds most sublime con¬ 
ceptions of God, and particularly display his exquisite 
skill. The motions of many comets being contrary 
to those of the planets, sliew that neither of them 
proceed from necessity or fate, but from choice and 
design. The same thing is to be seen in the figure 
and situation of their orbits; which, indeed, have 
not the appearance of regularity, as those of the 
planets, and yet are the result oi admirable contri¬ 
vance. By means of their great eccentricity, they 
run BO swiftly through the planetary regions, as to 
have but very little time to disturb their own mo¬ 
tions or those of the planets. And this end is still 
more effectually answered in those comets whose 
motion is retrograde or contrary to that of the pla¬ 
nets. 

» » « » * 

But instead of entering here into a detail, which 
would j)robably answer no valuable eu<i, I choose 
rather to turn your thoughts to that consummate 
wisdom which presides over this vast machine of 
nature, and has so regulated the several movements 
in it as to obviate the damage that might arise from 
this quarter. E one but an eye able to pierce into the 
remotest futurity, and to foresee, throughout all ages, 
all the situations which this numerous class of bodies 
would have towards the planets, in consequence of 
the laws of tlieir respective motions, could have given 
BO just an arrangement to their several orbits, and 
assigned them their places at first in their orbits, 
with such perfect accuracy, that their motions have 
ever since continued without interfering, and no dis¬ 
asters of this sort have taken place, unless we except 
the case of the deluge. For though so many cornets 
have traversed this planetary system, and some of 
their orbits run near to those of the planets; yet the 
planets have never been in the way, but always at 
a distance from the nearest point, when the comets 
have passed by it. The foresight of that great Be¬ 
ing, which has hitherto prevented such disorders, 
will continue to prevent them, so Jong os He sees fit 
the present frame of nature should subsist Longer 
than that it is not fit that it should subsist 

“ It may not be unseasonable to remark, for a 
conclusion, that as, on the one hand, it argues a 
temerity unworthy a philosophic mind, to explode 
every apprehension of danger from comets, as if it 
were im])0B8ible that any damage could ever be oc¬ 
casioned by any of them, because some idle and 
superstitious fancies have in times of ignorance pre¬ 
vailed concerning them; so on the other, to be 
thrown into a panic whenever a comet appears, on 
account of the ill effects which some few of these 
bodies might possibly produce, if they were not un¬ 
der a proper direction, betrays a weakness equally 
unbecoming a reasonable being. ^ ’The wisest oonise 
is to aim at such a rectitude of intention and firm¬ 
ness of resolution, that, as Horace says: 
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** * 81 ftiMtas lllabatur orbla, 

Impftvldiim ferient rnintB.' 

On the sixth of June, 1761, Winthrop observed 
the cdebroted Transit of Venus, at St. John's, 
Newfoundland, making the voyage thither in a 
government vessel, at the charge of the Province, 
at the esuecial instance of Governor Bernard. 
This inciaeut furnished the topic of the two 
poems in the Pietas et Oralulatio of the same 
year, which have been attributed to his pen. 

Winthrop was followed, after an interval, in this 
subject, by one of his college pupils, Andrew Oli¬ 
ver, the eldest son of the Secretary of the Pro¬ 
vince, and a gentleman of leisure and of scientiiio 
and literary cultivation, who, in 1772, published 
his JEsaay on ComeU^ in which he maintained 
the theory tliat these bodies might be inluibited 
worlds, “ and even comfortable habitations.”* Oli¬ 
ver al^ wrote papers on Thunder Sto'nriR and 
Water SpouU^ which were published in the Trans- 
aotions of the American Phiiosopliical Society, 
of which he was a member, os he was also one 
of the founders of the American Academy of Arts 
and SoiciiCLs. 

In 1766 Professor Winthrop published an ac¬ 
count of several fiery meteors visible in North 
America; and in 1766 his [>aper Gogitata de Co- 
which was communicated to the Royal 8o- 
de^ by Dr. Franklin, and was separately printed 
in London. 

When tlio struggle of the colonies for freedom 
commenced he took part in it, and was one of the 
Council, with Bowdoin and Dexter, negatived by 
tlie home government. He was re-chosen; and 
was also made J udgo of Probate for the County 
of Middlesex, an ofiico which he held till his 
death, in 1779, at the age of sixty. His eulogy 
was pronounced by Professor Wiggles worth and 
others; and his pupil and friend, Andrew Oliver, 
oomiiosed an elegy, the only specimen preserved 
of this writer’s poetic talents. 

Ye BOUB of Harvard I who, by Winthrop taught, 
Can travel round each jdaiietary spliere; 

And winged with his rapidity of thought, 

Trace all the movements of the rolliug year, 

Drop on his urn the tribute of a tear. 

Ye, whom the love of Geometi’y inspired. 

To chose coy science thrt>ugh each winding maze; 
Whose breasts were with Newtonian ardor fired, 
Catched by his sparks, and kindled at Ids blaze. 
In grateful sighs, ejaculate his ju aisc. 

Y^hilosophic souls I whose thouglits can trace 
The wonders of the architect divine, 
trough depths beneath, o’er nature’s verdant face, 
Where meteors play, where constellations shine, 
Heave the deep groan, and mix your tears with 
mine. 

Yn tenants of the happy seats above! 

Welcome this late inhabitant of clay. 

From hostile factions, to the realms of love. 

Where he may bask in everlasting day. 

Ye kindred spirits waft him in his way. 

When in their sockets suns shall blaze their last. 
Their fuel wasted, and extinct their light, 

* Both these compositions of Winthrop and Oliver were re- 
pnbUsbed, with blograpbloal notices, In Boston, in 1811, when 
the reH^ipesnukoe or ono of these heavenly bodies bod created 
s now interest in the sah)eot. 


And worlds torn piecemeal by the final blast, 
Subside in chaos and eternu night. 

He still shall shine 
In youth divine, 

And soaring on cherubic wing, 

Shall like an ardent seraph blaze, 

And in unceasing raptures, to his Maker’s praise, 
Eternal hallelujahs sing. 

Professor Winthrop loft a son, James Winthrop, 
who fought and was wounded at Bunker Hill, 
and became Judge of the Common Pleas. He 
was also a man of mucli literature and science, a 
, good linguist, imblishing, in 1794, An Attempt to 
Vramlate part of the Apocalypse of St. John into 
familiar language.^ hy digesting it of the meta¬ 
phors in which it is intohed.^ a second edition of 
which was printed in 1809. He wrote for a peri¬ 
odical, The Literary Miscellany.^ Dissertations 
on Primitive History and the Geography of the 
Old World.^ and several scientific jiapers. Ho 
was libniriaii at Harvard for fifteen years, dying 
' at the age of 70, at Cambridge, in 1821. Ho 
bequeathed his valuable library to the college at 
Mcadville, Pennsylvania.* 

SAMUEL CURWEN. 

I Samuel Cukwen, a descendant from George Cur- 
wen, who settled in tho town of Salem, Massa- 
I chusetts, in 1638, wius born in that place in 1715. 

; Completing his course at Harvard in J735, he 
I commenced a preparation for the ministry, but 
was obliged to abandon his dctemiination in con¬ 
sequence of ill health. Disupfaiintment in a love 
aftair led liim to seek relief in a change ol' scene 
by a visit to England. 'On his return ho engaged 
in business, and became a leading mcroliunt. 
In 1744-5 lie served as a captain in the attack 
upon Louishnrg. In 1759 he was ap])ointed Im¬ 
post Ofiicer for the county of Essex, and held the 
ofiico for fifteen years. In June, 1774, on tho 
departure of Governor Hutchinson for Europe, 
Mr. Curweii, who was then a Judge of Admiralty, 
joined with one hundred and nineteen citizens of 
tlie colony, in signing an address to that officer 
of a commendatory character. Many of these 
signers were afterwards stigmatized as “Address¬ 
ers,” and com[>elled to make a public recantation 
of the act. Mr. Curweii declined doing this, and 
having from the outset sided with Great Britain, 
resolved to witlidraw from the country until 
public affairs resumed tlieir fonner tran(juillity. 
A few months would, he sujiposed, effect this,' 
and ho sailed from Philadelphia in May, 1775, 
with the expectation of making a corresjxindingly 
brief stay abroad. Mr. Curwen arrived at Dover, 
July 8, 1775. He immediately departed for Lon¬ 
don, where he passed several mouths, principally 
occupied in sight-seeing. In June, 1776, he 
writes, “ I find my finances so visibly lessening, 
that I wish 1 could remove from this ex})en8ive 
country (lieing lieartily tired of it). To beg is a 
meanness I wish never to be reduced to, and to 
starve is stupid.” With a view to economy, and 
probably to gratify his taste for sight-seeing as 
well, we find Lira soon after leaving London to 
visit the great towns in search of a less costly 
place of residence. After a ramble about Eng- 

* Knapp, Am. Blog. 881. 
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land, which givea ns some curious pictures of 
inns and churches, show^ploces and antiquities, 
ffurs and hustings, he settles down in Bristol, but 
in 178C returns to London, where he remained 
until his departure for America after the .close 
of the war ic 1784. He returned to his native 
town, was entirely unmolested on account of his 
political course, and died in April, 1802, at the 
age of eighty-six. 

During his sojourn in England, he kept a 
familiar journal of his iiioveinents, occu]>ation8, 
and amusements, which was sent in detached 
pieces to his niece, and some sixty years after- 
wards, in 1842, published* under the editorial 
care of her grandson. It is of great value in an 
liistorical point of view, disjdayiiig the condition 
of tlie refugees in England, their o])inion of 
American affiiirs, and tlm action of Parliament 
during the war. It is also interesting for its ])ic- 
tures of London society and localities three 
quarters of a century ago. He falls in with Hutch¬ 
inson almost as soon as he arrives, goes to hear 
Dr. Apthorj)e preach, walks out with Parson 
Peters, takes tea with facetious Joseph Green, 
and afterwards pays a visit of condolence to his 
widow, lie is an indefatigable sight-seer, keeps 
the run of the theatres, and does not desjnse 
tlio roj)c-dancers, follows the debates at the 
House of Commons, and looks in now and then 
at *‘the Ladies’ Disputing Club, Cornhill.” To 
the last, lie takes a discouraging vi(‘W of Ameri¬ 
can independence, writing May 11, 1782, to 
Richard Ward at Sal cm, as follows:— 

To IticnABi> Ward, Esq., Salem. 

London, MayWy 1782, 

Dear Hin, 

Should your great and good allg obtain the two 
only very probable ohject-8 of her American alliance, 
the impoverishiiieut of Great Britain and the conse¬ 
quent seizure of the late English eolouies, which she 
seems at present in a fair way for, no man on this 
side the Atlantic in lus wits would, I think, what¬ 
ever regard he may feel for his native country, will¬ 
ingly forego a bare subsiatonce here for French 
domination and wooden shoes there. I would just 
suggest to you, should America in this hour refuse 
the offers Great Britain may make of a separate 
peace; or France refuse to suffer lier, (for we well 
know here the power she has accniired over her,) 
and no partition treaty take place, (being in the pre¬ 
sent situation the best to be expected,) depend upon 
it, you fathers of the present ago will liave it in their 
power, ere many revorations of the sun, to tell their 
children the inestimable civil, religious and political 
privileges you of this generation have wantoned 
away, and with sad regret recount the happy con¬ 
dition of former days; nor will the comparison with 
those you will then mournfully experience between 
English protection and French oppression, flail to 
enhance your misery. Yon will then find the little 
finger of French power heavier than the loin of the 
English government, with all its apprehended train 
of evils. As a proof of my needless fears or right 


* Jonraal and Letters of the late Samnel Ourwen, Judge of 
Admiralty, eta, an American Behigee In England, hrom 1775 
to 1764, comprising remarks on the prominent Men and 
Measures of the Period, to which are added Blographioid 
Nottoes of many American Loyalists and other Eminent 
Persona ^ George Atklnsou Ward. New York: 0. S. 
Jb rands A: Oo. 
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judgment, convey my kind love to your wife and 
children. 

Your friend, 

S. Ourwen. 

September 7 and 14,1777, we find him attend¬ 
ing 

JOHN Wesley’s preacument. 

In the afternoon, walked to a street adjoining 
King’s square to attend John Wesley’s preaciimeut; 
he being seated on a decent scaffold, adciressed about 
I two tliousaud people, consisting of the middle and 
i lower ranks. Tlie preacher’s language was plain 
, and ititelligible, without descending to vulgarisms. 

! Sept. 14. In the afternoon 1 attended once more 
. John Wesley, having the heavens for his canopy; ho 
began with an extempore prayer, followed by a 
hymn of his own cornjmsiiig, and adapted to the sub¬ 
ject of his discourse. He wears his own gray hair, 
or a wig so very like that my eye could not distin¬ 
guish. lie is not a graceful speaker, his voice being 
I weak and liarsh; he is attended by great numbei-s 
I of the middling and lower dosses; is said to have 
1 liumanized the almost savage colliers of Kingswood, 
who, before his time, were almost os fierce and un¬ 
manageable as the wild beasts of the wilderness, 
lie wears an Oxford master’s gown; his attention 
seemingly not dii'ceted to manner and behavior,— 
not rude, but negligent, dress cleanly, not neat He 
i is alwnys visiting the numoroiLs societies of his own 
forming in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; 

I though near eighty years old, he reads without spec¬ 
tacles the smallest print He rises at four, preaches 
every day at five, and once besides; an uncommon 
instance of physical ability. 

September 17, 1780, be heard Samuel Peters 
preach at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. “ He is an in- 
diftbrent speaker and composer—how he got 
there is as difficult to conceive as straws in 
amber.” 

We group together a few of Mr. Cur wen’s nn- 
meixms street notes and observations. 

Sept. 28. Walking through Old Bailey, and see¬ 
ing a great crowd, learnt that two pickpockets were 
i to be whipped. Jack Ketch, a short sturdy man, 
soon appeared with tlie cul[>rits, one after the other; 

' the first seemed like an old offender, and was mode¬ 
rately lashed; the mob said he had bought off the 
minister of justice; he writhed but little. Tlie other 
was young, distress painted strongly on his coun¬ 
tenance ; he cried loudly; his back seemed unused 
to stripes; from this time it will cany the marks of 
' legal vengeance, and proofs of his folly and wicked¬ 
ness. Going forward, passed through the Strand ; 
and returned by way of Covent Garden to see elec- 
I tion, which had been ended and poll closed for two 
j horn's; and the elected members, returning from the 
j procession, were just entering Jaraes’-street, mounted 
I on two arm chairs, placed on a board that was car- 
I ried on eight mens shouldcre,accompanied by thou¬ 
sands with tokens of victory: red and blue ribbons 
in their hats. 

**•»**«* 

Sept 29. As I was walking in Holborn, observed 
a throng of ordinary people crowding round a chaise 
filled with young children of about seven years of 
age; inquiring the reason, was informed they were 
young sinners who were accustomed to go about in 
the evening, purloining whatever they could lay 
their hands on, and were going to bo consigned into 
the hands of justice. Great pity that so many chil¬ 
dren, capable of being trained to usefiil employments 
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and beoimie bleaun^to society , should be thus early 
initiated, by the wicked unthinking parents of the 
lower classes in this huge overgrown metropolis, in 
those pernicious practices of every species of vice 
the human heart can be tainted with, which renders 
them common pests, and most commonly briugsthem 
to the halter. 

»*«**«>«* 

Bept, 6. In walking through Parliaroent-streot 
and seeing crowds running thrtmgh 8cotlaiid-yard, 
joined them, and on iiiquiry found they were ac¬ 
companying Parson Llovd, a clergyman, returned 

Bow-street Justices^ examination to Wcstmin- 
stcr Bridewell, from whence he was taken this 
morning on a oomplaiut of highway rubbery; and 
it is said he is identified. Ho seemed hardened, and 
of a rough, bold cast, and begged with a careless 
boldness money of every well (Iressed person that 
passed as he was being conducted to prison in irons; 
nis right hand being also chained to an officer’s, or 
one of the justice’s men. 

April 7. Passed a crowd attending procession in 
Parliainent-street, going to take tlie Westminster 
candidate, Charles J, Fox, from hie lodgings to the 
hustings under St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, poHieo. 
First marched musicians two and two, then four meii 
supporting two red painted f)ole8 having on top the 
cap of liberty of a dark blue color; to each was fas¬ 
tened a light blue silk standard about nine feet long 
and five wide, having inscribed thereon in golden 
letters these words, “ The Man of the Peoplefol¬ 
lowed by the butchers with marrow-bones and cleav¬ 
ers; then tlie coniniittee two and two, holding in 
their hands wliite wands; in the rear tlie enrriages. 
They stopped at his house in St James’s-stroet, where 
taking him up, he accompanied them in Mr. Byiig’s 
carriage through Pall Mall and the Strand to the 
hustings, when the election proceeded ; made with¬ 
out opposition, no competitor appearing against 
him. 


hie good success would be inviting unto other 
good men to become his neighbours: Behold I the 
rumour of a war between the English and the 
natives, gave check to bis projects.” Hostilities 
soon commenced. A force was raised, and Ohurch 
placed in command of an advanced guard. He 
was at the head of the party which killed King 
Philip, in August, 1076. He was afterwards, in 
September, 1681), made commander-in-chief of an 
expedition against the French and Iridians at 
Casco, and again emplo 3 "ed in a similar service in 
1690, and with Governor Pliipps, in 1692. After 
the burning of Dec^rfield, in 1704, he rode seventy 
miles to offer his services against the Indians, 
whom he harassed greatly ut Penobscot and 
Pasaamu(; noddy. 

After Philipps war, Colonel Ohurch resided at 
Bristol, then at Fall Kiver, and lastly at Seconet, 
‘‘ at each of which places he ac(piired and left a 
large estate.” He maintained thronghont his life 
the re[)Utation of an upright and devout, as well 
as brave man. He married Mrs. Alice South- 
worth, by whom lie had a daughter and five sons, 
and died on the seventeenth of January, 1718, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, by wliich a 
blood-vessel was broken. The first edition of 
Tlie Entertaining llktory of King EhiHp'» 
War^ whiefi began in the month of 1675, 
aho of Exj^editiom more lately made agaimt ihs 
Gomimn Enemy^ and Indian Keheh^ in the East¬ 
ern partH of New England : with some acexmnt 
of the Divine Providence towards Col. Benjamin 
Church : by Thomas Church.^ Esg,^ his son., was 
published in Boston iq 1716. A second edition 
appeared at New])ort in 1772, and a third and 
fourth, with notes by Sturuiel G. Drake, in 1825 
and 1829.* 

A BCTTFFUL 


THE HISTORY OF KING PHILIP’S WAR. 

Captain Benjamin CnuBon, the leader in the 
war against King Philip, dictat-ed, in the latter 
part of his life, an acoount of his Indian expe¬ 
riences to his son Thomas, by whom, probably 
with little or no change, it was published in a 
volume. It is a valuable historical authority, and 
in itself, as a straightforward and spirited narra¬ 
tive of brave and romantic adventure, well worthy 
of attention. 








Mr. Church wns moved with other wounded men, 
over to Khodeisland, where in about three months’ 
time, he was in some good mcasui'e recovered of his 
wounds, and the fever that attended tliem; and 
thou went over to the General to take his leave of 
j him, with a design to return home. But the Gene- 
i ral’s great ini])ortunity again persuaded him to 
j accompany him in a long march into the Nipmuck 
, country, tlioiigh lie had then tents in his wounds, 
and so lame as not to be able to mount his horse 
without two men’s assistanee. 

In this march, the first thing remarkable was, they 
came to an Indian town, where there wore many 
wigwams in sight, but an iey swamp, lying between 
them and the wigwams, ])revented tlieir running at 
once upon it os they intended. There was much 


Beryamin Church was bom at Dnxhury, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in 1639, and was the first settler of 
Seconet or Little Compton. “ Being providentially 
at Plymouth,” he informs us, “in 1674, in the 
time of the court, he fell into acquaintance with 
Captain John Almy of Rhode Island,” by whom 
he was invited to visit “ that part of Plj^mouth 
Colony that lay next to Rhode Island, known 
then by their Indian names of Pocasset and Sog- 
konate.” He did so, and purchased land, on 
which he settled. 

The next spring, while “ Mr. Ohurch was dili¬ 
gently settling his new form, stocking, leasing, 
and disposing of his affairs, and hod a fine ))Toa- 
pect of doing no small things; and hoping that 


• Mr. Brako Ty)rlntod, In an ISmo. volumr, In 1888: 

The Present State of New Eiii^Iand, with respect to the 
Indian War. Wherein ifl an account of the true Reason there¬ 
of, (an far as can be Judfred by Hen,) toj^etber with most of the 
Uomarkablo Passages that have himponod fWim the 20th of 
June till the 10th of November, 1676. Faithfully composed by 
a morohant of Boston, and oommunlcatod to bis friends In 
London. London, 1676. 

A continuation of the foregoing, from the lOtb of November, 
1676, to the 6th of February, 1675-6. London, 1676. 

A new and further narrative, from March till August, 167a 
London, 1671 The Warr in New England visibly ended. 
London, 1677. 

A true account of the most considerable ooourrenoes that 
have banned In the war between the English and the Indians, 
In New England, from the fifth of May, 1676, to the fourth of 
August last London, 1676. 

He oonsiders it highly probable that these five tracts, with 
Church’s Narrattve, comprise all that oau be recovered in relfr' 
tion to King Flillip’s war. 
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firing upon each aide beforo they passed the swamp. 
But at length the enemy all fled, and a certain Mo- 
hegan, that was a fnend Indian, pursued and seized 
one of the enemy that had a small wound in his leg, 
and brought him before the General, where he was 
examined. 8ome were for torturing him to bring 
him to a more ample confession of what he knew 
concerning liis countrymen. Mr. Church, verily 
believing that lie had been ingenuous in his confes¬ 
sion, interceded, and prevailed for his escaping 
torture. But the army being bound forward in their 
march, and the Indian’s wound somewhat disen- i 
abling him for travelling, it was concluded that he | 
should be knoc^ked on the head. Accordingly he 
was brought before a great fire, and tlie Moliegan | 
that took liim was allowed, as he desired, to be liis j 
executioner. Mr. Church taking no delight in tlie | 
sport, framed an errand at some distance among the i 
baggage horses, and wlien lie had got ten rods, or ! 
thereabouts, from tlie fire, the executioner fetching a i 
blow with a hatchet at the head of the prisoner, he 
being aware of the blow, dodged his head aside, 
and the executioner missing his stroke, the hatchet 
flew out of his hand, and had like to have done 
execution where it was not designed. The prisoner : 
upon his narrow escap'*. bi’oke from them that held 
him, and notwithstanding his wound, made use of 
his legs, and happened to run right upon Mr. Chiireli, 
who laid hold on liim, and a close scuffle they liad; 
but the Indian liaviiig no clothes on, slijiped from 
him and ran again, and Mr. Olmrch pursued him, 
although being lame there was no great odds in the , 
race, until the Indian stumbled and fell, and then ; 
they closed again—scuffltMl and fought pretty 
smartly, until the Indian, by the advantage of his 
nakedness, slipped from his hold again, and set out 
on his third race, witli Mr. Church close at his heels, ' 
endeavouring to lay hold on the hair of his head, ! 
wlii(di was all the hold could be taken of him. And ' 
running through a swamp tliat was covered with i 
hollow ice, it made so loud a noise that Mr. Church ' 
expected (but in vain) that some of his English ■ 
friends would follow the noLse and come to his 
assistance. But the Indian liappened to run athwart 
a large tree that lay fallen near breast high, wliere 
he stopped and cried out aloud for help. But Mr. ^ 
Churen being soon upon liim again, the Indian 
seized him fast by the hair of Ids head, and endea- ' 
voured by twisting to break his neck. But though j 
Mr. Church’s wounds liad somewhat weakened him, 
and the Indian a stout fellow, yet he held him in 
play and twisted the Indian’s neck as well, and took I 
the advantage of many opportunities, while they 
hung by cach^ other’s hair, gave him notorious bunts . 
in the mee with his head. But in the heat of the | 
scuffle they heard the ice break, with somebody’s ! 
coming apace to thorn, which when they heard, ! 
Church concluded there was help for one or otlier 
of them, but was doubtful which of them must now 
receive the fatal stroke—anon somebody comes up 
to them, who proved to be the Indian that had first 
taken the prisoner; and without speaking a word, 
he felt them out, (for it was so dark he could not 
distinguish them by sight, the one being clothed 
and the other naked^ he fell where Mr. Church’s 
hands were fastened m the Notop’s hair and with 
one blow settled his hatchet in between them, and ; 
thus ended the strife. He then spoke to Mr. Church 
and hugged him in his arms, and thanked him abun¬ 
dantly for catching his prisoner. He then cut off 
the liend of his victim and carried it to the camp, 
and after giving an account to the rest of the friend 
Indians in the camp how Mr. Church had seized 
his prisoner, 4c,, ttiey all joined in a mighty 
■bout 


DBATH or xixa pnrur. 

Captain Ohui'ch being now at Plymouth again, 
weary and worn, would have gone home to his wife 
and mmily, but the government being solioitous to 
engage him in the service until Philip was slain; and 
pronnsing him satisfaction and redress for jsomc mis¬ 
treatment that he had met with, he fixes for another 
expedition. 

lie had soon volunteers enough to make up the 
company he desired, and marched througii the 
woods until he came to Pocasset. And not seeing 
or hearing of any of the enemy, they went over 
the ferry to Khodeislaud, to refresh themselves. The 
Captain, with about half a dozen in his company, 
took horses and rode about eight miles down .tlio 
island, to Mr. Sanford’s, where he had left his wife. 
She no sooner saw him, but fainted with surprise; 
and by that time she was a little revived, they spied 
two horsemen coming a great pace. Captain Church 
told his company, that “ Those men (by their riding) 
come with tiding” When they came up, they 
proved to be Major Sanford, and Captain Golding. 
They immediately asked Captain C’hurch, what he 
would give to hear some news of Philip ? He replied, 
that that was what he wanted. They told him, that 
they had rode hard with some hojies of ovei tuking 
him, and were now come on purpose to inform 
him, that there were just now tidings from Mount- 
hope. An Indian came down from thence (where 
Philip’s camp now was) to Sandy point, over 
against Trip’s, and hallooed, and made signs to be 
fetched over. And being fetched over, he reported, 
that he was fled from Philip, “ who (said he) has 
killed my brother just before 1 came away, for giv¬ 
ing some advice that displeased bim.” And said, 
that he was fled for fear of meeting with the same 
his brother Imd met with. Told them also, that 
Philip w’UB now in Mounthope neck. Captain Church 
thu!ike<l them for their good news, and said, that 
he hoped by to-morrow morning to have the rogue’s 
head. The hoi-ses that ho and his company came 
on standing at the door, (for they had not been un¬ 
saddled) his wife must content herself with a short 
visit, when such game was ahead. They iiiunediately 
mounted, set spurs to their hoi*8e8, ana away. 

The two gentlemen that brought him the tidings, 
told him, that they would gladly wait upon him to 
see the event of the expedition. He thanked them, 
and told them, that lie should be as fond of their 
company as any men’s; and (in short) they went 
with him. And they were soon at Trip’s ferry, (with 
Captain Churcirs company) where the deserter was. 
He was a fellow of good sense, and told his story 
handsomely. He offered Captain Church, to pilot 
him to Philip, and to lielp to kill him, that he might 
revenge liis orother’s death. Told him, that Philip 
was now upon a little spot of upland, that was in 
the south end of the miry swamp, just at the foot 
of the mount, which was a spot of ground that 
Captain Church was well acquainted with. 

By that time they were over the ferry, and came 
near the ground, half the night was spent. The 
Captain commands a halt, and bringing the company 
together, he asked Mtyor Sanford’s and Captain 
Golding’s advice, what method it was best to toite in 
making the onset; but they declined giving him any 
advice; telling him, that his great experience and 
success forbid their taking upon them to give ^Ivioe. 
Then Obtain Church offered Captain Golding the 
honour (if he would please accept of it) to beat up 
Philip’s headquarters. He accepted the offer and 
had his allotted number drawn out to liim, and the 
pilot. Captain Church’s instructions to him were, 
to be very careful in his approach to the enemy, and 
be sure not to show himself, until by daylight they 
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oight Bee and dueem their own men from the ene- 
ay; told him also, that his oiistom in like casee, 
wu, to ereep with his company, on their bellies, 
mtil they came ns near as they could; and that as 
w>n as the enemy discovered tnem, they would cry 
rat, and that was the word for his men to fire and 
3 b 11 on. He directed him, that when the enemy 
diould start and take into the swamp, that they , 
ihould pursue wi^ speed; every man touting and ; 
making what noise he could; for he would give 
orders to his ambuscade to fire on any that should 
some silently. 

Captain Church knowing that it was Philip’s cus¬ 
tom to be foremost in tlie flight, went down to the i 
swainp, and gave Captain Williams of IScitimte the | 
Bofbmand of the right wing of the ambush, and 
placed an Englishman and an Indian together behind 
such shelters of trees, dec., as he could find, and took 
care to place them at such distance, that none might 
undiscovered between them; charged them to 
careful of themselves, and of hurting their 
fnends, and to fire at any that should come silently 
through the swamp. But it being somewhat farther 
through the swamp than he was aware of, he want¬ 
ed men to make up his ambuscade. 

Having placed what men he had, he took Major 
Sanford by the hand, and said, “ Sir, 1 have so 
placed them that it is scarce possible Philip should 
escape them.” Tlie same moment a shot whistled 
over their heads, and then the noise of a gun towards 
Philip’s camp. Captain Church, at first, thought 
that it might bo some gun fired by accident; but 
before he could speak, a whole volley followed, 
which was earlier than he expected. One of Philip’s 
gang going forth to ease himself, when he had done, 
looked round him, and Captain Golding tliought that 
the Indian looked right at him, (^though j)robably it 
was but his conceit) so fired at liim; and upon hb 
firing, the whole company that were with him fired 
upon tlie enemy’s shelter, before the Indians had 
time to rise from their sleep, and so over shot them. 
But their shelter was open on that side next tlie 
swamp, built so on purpose for the cuuvenience of 
fiight on occasion. They were soon in the swamp, 
and Philip the foremost, who starting at tiic first 
gun, threw his petunk and powderhorn over his 
head, catched up his gun, and ran as fast os he could 
scamper, without any more clothes than his small 
breeches and stockings; and ran directly on two of 
Captain Church’s ambush. They let him come fair 
within shot, and the Englishman’s gUn missing fire, 
he bid the Indian fire away, and he did so to the 
purpose; sent one musket bullet through his heaiii, 
ahd another not above two inches from it He fell 
upon his face in. tlie mud and water, with his gun \ 
under him. 1 

By this time the enemy perceived that they were | 
wa^aid on the east side of the swamp, and tacked 
short about One of the enemy, who seemed to be 
a great, surly old fellow, hallooed with a loud voice, 
and often called out, “ lootask, /oo(a«k.” thptalu 
Church called to his Indian, Peter, and asked him, 
who that was that called so? He answered, that it 
was old Annawon, Philip’s great Captain; cailing 
on his Boldiers to stand to it, and fight stoutly. Now 
the enemy finding that ])lace of the swamp which 
was not ambushed, many of them made their escape 
in the English tracks. 

The man that had shot down Philip, ran with all 
speed to Captain Church, and informed him of his 
exploit, who commanded him to be silent about it 
and let no man more know it» until they had driven 
the swamp clean. But when they had driven the 
swamp through, and found that the enemy had 
csoap^ or at leaBt, the most of them, and tne sun 


now up, aod so the dew gone, that they could not 
easily track them, the whole company met together 
at the place where the enemy’s night shelter was, 
and then Captain Church gave them the news of 
Philip’s death. Upon which the whole army gave 
three loud huzzas. 

Captain Church ordered his body to be pulled out 
of the mire to the upland. So some of Captain 
Church’s Indians took hold of him by his stockings, 
and some by his small breeches (being otherwise 
naked) and drew him through the mud to the up¬ 
land ; and a doleful, great, naked, dirty beast he 
looked like. Captain Church then said, that foras¬ 
much as he had caused many an Englishman’s body 
to be unburied, and to rot above ground, that not 
one of his bones should be buried. And calling his 
old Indiau executioner, bid him behead and quarter 
him. 

DAVID BRAINERD. 

David Bratneui), the missionary to the Indians, 
was born at llmldain, Conn., April 20, 1718. lie 
lost his father, a member of the council of the 
colony, when he was but nine years old, and liis 
mother five years aftor. He early displayed a 
dec]) sense of religious obligation, combi nod with 

great dread of future juinislmionr. He dales Ins 
partial relief from the terrible fears which tor¬ 
mented his existenc(‘, from the night of July 12, 
1739; but he was tliroughout life subject to fits 
of deep des])ondency. 

In September of the same year, he entered 
Yale College, where he devoted himself so ear¬ 
nestly to his studies that his feeble frame broke 
down under his labor. Ilis life was for some 
weeks des])aired of, hut after a long interval of 
rest, he was enabled to resiiino liis studies in the 
autumn. Not content with his bodily sutterings, 
his journal shows that he rej)roached liimself 
severely for a sinful ambition to stand high as 
a scholar. 

About this time,Whitefield visited New England. 
An excitable tein[)erament like Hrainord’s was 
one likely to be aflected by the sysiem whicli l)e 
introduced. A ]H)weTful religious excitement 
8])read through tl»e college, wlficli was discoun¬ 
tenanced by its beads. Brainerd was overheard 

I to say that one of the tutors “ had no more grace 
than a chair;” and was, for this slight offence, 
exT)elled from the college. He afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged his fault of hasty B])oecih, but always felt 
the unjust severity with which he had been 
treated. 

He immediately commenced the study of divin¬ 
ity, and in the summer of the same year received 
a license to preach from the association of minis¬ 
ters at Danbury. His ardent desire was to 
become a missionary among the Indians, and he 
commenced his labors among a small and 
wretched community of that race at Kent, on 
the borders of Connecticut. In November he 
received an invitation from the Correspondents, 
at New York, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—an association formecl in 
Scotland—^to become tlieir missionary to the 
Indians. He accepted the apDointment, ato 
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some hesitation, arising from his nsnal over 
modest distrust of his own ability, and com¬ 
menced liis labors at Kanaumeek, an Indian village 
about half way between Stockbridge and Albany. 
His first act was to devote his small patrimony to 
the support of a young friend in the ministry, 
relying himself entirdy upon his missionary 
allowance to supply his simple wants. 

He arrived among the Indians April 1,1748, 
weak in body from the consumption, which, 
aggravated by exposure, soon after ended his life, 
lie found shelter in the log hut of a iK)or Scotch¬ 
man, where he lived on hasty pudding, boiled 
com, and bread baked in the ashes. Finding this 
residence too far from the Indians, ho built, with 
his own hands, a log hut among their wigwams. 
He not long afterwards made a journey to New 
Haven, for the ])urpose of making a humble apo¬ 
logy to the college authorities for his old otFence. 
Ho craved pardon in these liumble and self-accus- 
ing terms:— 

Whereas, I have said before several persons con- 
cerniiig Mr. Whittlesey, one of the tutors of Yale 
College, tliat I did not lielieve he had any more 
grace than the chair 1 then leaned upon; I humbly 
confess, that heroin 1 have sinned against God, and I 
acted contrary to the rules of his word, and have j 
injured Mr. Whittlesey. I had no right to make ! 
thus free with his character, and had no just reason j 
to say as I di<l concerning hiia My fault herein 
was the more aggravated, in that 1 said this concern- | 
ing one who was so much my superior, and one that ! 
I was obliged to treat with sjiecial resjieet and honor, ' 
by reason of the relation I tlien stoi»d in to the col¬ 
lege. 8uoh a beliavior, 1 confess, did not become a 
Christian; it was taking too much u|»ou me, and did 
not savor of that iiuinble respect that 1 ought to 
have expressed towards Mr. Whittlesey. ... I have 
often reflected on this act with grief; I hope, on 
account of the sin of it; and am willing to he low 
and to be abased before (Jod ami man for it. 1 
humbly ask the forgiveness of tlie go\(>niors of the 
college, and of the whole society; but of Mr. Whit¬ 
tlesey ill puHieular. . . And whetlier the governors 
of ttie college shall see fit to remove the censure 1 
lie under or not, or to admit me to the privileges 1 
desire; yet I am willing to appear, if they tliiiik fit, 
opjenly to own, and to humble myself for those 
tilings I have herein confessed. 

But the only conditions which the college 
authorities would offer, were, that if he would 
return and remain a year under their jurisdiction, 
they might allow him a degree. These terms ho 
could not accept without reliinjuishing his duties, 
and he consequently did not receive the honors ) 
of the institution. 

After some months passed at his station, he . 
became convinced that it was his duty to remove 
to Indians who were not in constant proximity to 
the whites, a cirourastanco which impeded and 
almost neutralized his efforts. Their position near 
the French frontier was also ff source of distrac¬ 
tion. If his present charge could be induced to 
remove to Stockbridge, they would be under the 
care of a pastor who knew their wants and would 
do all that could be done for them. This removal 
Brainerd proposed, and it is a significant proof 
of the influence he had acquired over them that 
th^ gave a ready assent. 

This being arranged, the missionary was urgently 


pressed to become the pastor of the pleasant 
and flourishing village of East Hampton, Long 
Island. The people of that place represented to 
him that he might be useful to them for many 
years, while he would soon sink under the hard¬ 
ships of his mission, as the winter he had passed 
at Kanaumeek abundantly proved.”* 

His purpose was not to be chan^l by promise 
, of ease or prospect of death, ana he was soon 
1 after a wearisome journey at his new post, Cross- 
I waksung, at the Forks of the Delaware. After 
I months of diligent and patient labor, he succeeded 
in converting some of the red men to Christi¬ 
anity. He persuaded them to remove from the 
immediate neighborhood of the whites to a place 
called Cranberry, fifteen miles distant, and form 
an independent settlement. Ho then, believing it 
, his duty to seek a new audience, i)enetrated still 
further into the wilderness, to the Susquehanna. 

' The journey proved too much for his enfeebled 
constitution. Ho returned to Cranberry ex- 
iiausted, and after instnicting from his chair, and 
being carried to the place of meeting to adminis¬ 
ter the sacrament, felt it his duty to seek rest, or, 
in his own words, “consume some time in divor- 
8 ions.”t He was compelled to halt at Elizabeth¬ 
town, where ho was for some time confined to 
his bed. He was gratified while here by the 
arrival of his brother, on his way to join or suc¬ 
ceed him in his missionary enterprise. 

In April, 1747, he at length reached North¬ 
ampton, Ilii''^''tchusetts, where he was received 
into the family of tlie Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
afterwards President of Yale College. He visited 
this place for the purpose of consulting the phy¬ 
sician, Mather, who decided his case to be hope¬ 
less, but advised the exercise of riding as the 
best means of alleviating his disorder. 

His friends recommended him to go to Boston, 
and Jeriisha. the dauglitcr of Edwards, a young 
lady of eigliteen, accompanying him, as her 
father simply expresses it, “ to bo helpM to him 
in liis weak and low state.”! 

He received inucii attention in Boston, where 
he was for some time at the point of death. Ho 
was visited by those who sympathized with his 
mission, and was instrmnental in the collection 
of funds for the promotion of its objects. 

Ho returned to Northampton in July, and after 
. groat suffering in the final stages of his disease, 

I died on the ninth of October, 1747. To the last, 
his attached and faithful nurse “ chiefly attended 
I him.”§ 


* Life of Brafnord, by W. B. O. Peabody, in Snarkfl'e Am. 
Bloc. vili. 800. 
t Peabody’8 Lift, p. 856. 

Memolrn of Brainerd, by Edwards, p. 400. 

The brief and beantthil career of tnls yonng lady is con¬ 
cisely and feellnffly given in the following note by her father. 

** Since ibis, it dm pleased a holy and soyortiign Ood to take 
away this my dear child by death, on the 14th of Pebrnary, 
next following, after a short illness of five days, in the eight¬ 
eenth year of her i^. Bhe was a person of much the same 
spirit with Brainerd Bhe had constantly taken care of, and 
attended him in his sickness, fur nineteen weeks before his 
death; devoting herself to It with great delight, beoause she 
looked on htih as an eminent servant of Jesus Christ In this 
time, he bad much conversation with her on the things of 
religion; and In his dying state, often expressed to ns,hn 
parents, his great satlsftction concerning her true piety, and his 
confidence uiat he shonld meet her in heaven, and his hi|^ 
opinion of her, not only m a true Christian, but a very eminent 
saint: one whose soul was uncommonly fed and entertained 
with things which appertain to the most spiritnal, expertmei* 
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The Bodefty bv whom Branerd was employed 
pablished, in 1746, Mvrobilia Dei inter Inaieos;* 
or the BiM and Prc^gress of a remarkable Work 
of Graoe among a number of the Indians of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The volume contains extracts from the journal 
of his labors, forwarded by him, commencing 
with his residence at Orossweeksung, June 19th, 
and extending to November 4th, 1749. A second 
part, entitled Dwine Grace Displayed^i cover¬ 
ing the period from November 24th, 1746, to 
June 19m, 1746, was published a few mouths 
after. 

His friend Edwards preached his frmeral ser¬ 
mon, and, in 1749, published his life, chiefly 
comxK)Sod of extracts from the minute private 
diary kei)t by Brainerd, in addition to his pub¬ 
lished journds, throughout his career, the last 
entry in it being dated only seven days before his 
deaui. It is a curious record of sjnritual expe¬ 
rience, tinged by a melancholy teiij]>erament, 
inorea^ by a life which, although an active one, 
was passed in a great measure in a virtual soli¬ 
tude. 

That his biographer was aware of the dangers 
with which a constant study of self is attended, 
is evident from his citation of the following 
passage by Thomas Shepard:— 

I have known one very able, wise, and godly, nut 
upon the rack by him, who, envying God’a people’s i 
peace, know^ how to change himself into an angel I 
of light, for it being his usual couwc, i i the time , 
of his health, to make a diary of his liourly life, 
and finding much benefit by it, he was in conscience 
pressed by the power and <Ieiusion of Satan, to make ' 
and take the same daily survey of Ins life in the*' 
time of his sickness; by means of which, lie spent 
his enfeebled spirits, and cast on fuel to fire his 
sickness. Had nut a friend of his convinced him of 
his erroneous conscience misleading him at that 
time, he had murdered his body, out of conscience 
to save his soul, and to preserve his grace. 

The diary, however, forms a beautiful memo¬ 
rial of a life of self-sacrifice and devotion, of the 
pursuit of missionary enterprise among an iiiiiin- 
pressible and savage people, whose minds he 
could only approach through the medium of aii 

tal, and disUngninhlng partn of reliffion: and one who, by the 
temper of her'uilnd, was fitted to deny herself for God, and to 
do good, beyond any youns woman whatsoever, whom he 
knew. She had manirestoa a heart uncommonly devoted to 
God, in the oourse of her life, many years before her death: 
and sold on her death-bed, that **she had not seen one minute 
for several years, wherein she desired to live one minute 
longer, for the eake of any other froo<l in life, but doing good, 
living to God, and doing what might be fbr his glory.'' 

* lurabllia Del inter Indioos: or the Rise and Progress of a 
remarkable Work of Graoe, among a number of the Indiana, In 
the Province of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; justly repre- . 
lented in a Jouumal, kept by order of the Honourable Aoclety j 
in Bootland for propagating Christian Knowledge; with some ' 
Gcn^ Bemarks; by David Buainkrd, Minister of the Oog- i 
pel, and MiMlonaiy from the said Society: publisbed by the 
Reverend end Worthy Gorreqpondente of the said Society; 
with e Prelkee by them. 

t DlTine Grace Displayed; or the Oontinuanoe end Progress 
of e remerkoble Work of Grace among some of the Indians 
^longing to the Provincee of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
jnatly represented in a Joubital kept by order of the Hon- 
oonible Sode^ in Scotland for pTopagatfng Christian Know¬ 
ledge: with Bome General Remarka; to whioh is sutfioined an 
Append oontainlog some aooonnt of sundry things, and 
especially of the DtffloultleB attending the Work a Mis¬ 
sionary among the Indians; by David 0kaii«cbd, Minister of 
the GoapeL and Mluionaryfrom the said Society: publldied 
by the xteverend ai^ Wcarthy OoRo^pondenta of the aold 
Boeieij. 


interpreter, as, although he bestowed much labor 
on the elfurt, be never thoroughly mastered their 
language. His journal bears no record of his 
bodily sufferings, but we know that he went to 
I his ta^ with a frame wasted by consumption, and 
I pursued his punful journeys in all weathers 
I undisturbed by the unmistakable premonitions oi 
I death which accompanied his diseiuse. He rode 
! through the woods, raising blood and parched 
with fever, and his rest in the rude hut or wigwam 
was a(‘companiod by wasting night-sweats, and 
yet, with all this, he was constantly reproaching 
himself for want of exertion. 

The diary is not as fhll as could be desired in 
! relation to Ins intercourse with the Indians, but 
, is sufficiently so to show that he jiursuod a wise 
' and judicious oourse in his ministry, 
i The pervading s})irit of Brainerd’s Journal is 
; eloquently described by Edwards:— 

I have had occanion to read hie diary over and 
over, aud very partioiilarly and critically to review 
every paeenge in it; and 1 find no one iimtiinoe of a 
fitiong inipreNsion on his imagination, through liis 
I whole life; no instance of a strongly itnpreaaed idea 
j of any external glory and biightness, of any bodily 
I form or shape, nny beautiful mmeetic countenance. 
Thei*e in no imaginary eight of Chnst hanging on 
the cross with his blood streaming from his wounds; 
or seated in heaven on u bright throne, with angels 
and saints bowing before him; or with a counte¬ 
nance smiling on him; or arms o]>en to embrace 
him; no sight of herncn. in his imagination, with 
gates of j>earl, and golden streets, and vast multi¬ 
tudes of glorious inhabitants, with sliiiiing garments. 
There is no sight of the book of life opened, with 
his name written in it; no hearing ot the sweet 
music made by the songs of licavenly hosts; no 
hearing God or Christ immediately speaking to him; 

. i:or any sudden suggCRtionH of words or sentences, 
j either of scrijiture or any oth(‘r, ns then immediately 
I spoken or sent to him; no new objective revelor 
j turns; no sudden strong suggestions of secret facts. 

I Nor do 1 find any one instance in all the records 
< w'hich he has left (»f his own life, from beginning to 
end, of joy excited fi-oni a sujiposcd imrn^iate wit¬ 
ness of the Spirit; or inward immediate suggestion, 
that his state was surely good, that G<»d loved him 
with an everlasting love, that Ghrist died for him 
in particular, and that heaven was his; either with 
or without a text of scripture. There is no instance 
of comfort from any sudden suggestion to his mind, 

I as though at tliat very time directed by God to him 
in particular, of any such texts as these; ** Fear 
not; I am with thee;”—“ It is your Fathei’’8 good 
pleasure to give you the kiugmmi;”—“ You have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen j ou;”—“ I have 
called thee by thy naiiic, thou art mine;”—“ Before 
thou wast formed in the belly, I knew thee,” Ac. 
There is no supposed communion and conversation 
with God carried on in this way; nor any such sup 
posed tasting of the love of Christ Bnt tlie way in 
whioh he was satisfied of his own good estate, even to 
the entire abolishing of fear, was by feeling within 
himself the lively actings of a holy temper and 
heavenly disposition, the vigorous exercises of that 
divine love which easteth out fear. 

Edwards’s Life was abridged by John Wesley, 
and published in England. A second and smaller 
abridgment was made by John Styles. In 1822, 
the oridnal work was printed at New Havem 
with addition of the Journals publish^ 
during Broinerd’s lifetime, and which were 
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omitted by Edwards as being already accessible 
to ^e public, under the emtorship of Bereno 
Edwards Dwight* 

UnUAN BUPtMTinON. 

When 1 was in this regionf in May last, I had an 
opportunity of learning many of the notions and 
customs of the Indiana, as well as observing many 
of their practices. 1 then travelled more ttinn an 
hundred and thirty miles upon the river, above the 
English settlements; and, in that journey, met with 
individuals of seven or eight distinct tribes, speak¬ 
ing as many different languages. But of all the 
sights I ever saw among them, or indeed any where 
else, none appeared so mghtful, or so near a kin to 
what is usually imagined of infernal powers, none 
ever excited such images of terror in my mind, as 
the api>earttnee of one who was a devout and zealous 
Reformer, or rather, restorer of wimt he supposed 
was the ancient religion of tlie Indians, lie made 
his appearance in liis pontifical garb, which was a 
coat of boar nhinx, dressed with the hair on, and 
hanging down to his toes; a pair of bear skin stock¬ 
ings; and a great wooden face painted, the one half 
black, the other half tawny, about the colour of nn 
Indian’s skin, with an extravagant mouth, cut very 
much awry; the face fastened to a bear skin cap, 
which was drawn over his head. He advanced 
towards me with the instrument in his hand, which 
he used for music in his idolatrous worship; which 
was a dry torioUc aJuil with some corn in it, and the 
neck of it dnwn on to n piece of wood, which made 
a very convenient handle. As he came forward, he j 
beat his tune with the rattle, and danced with all 
liis miglit, but did not sutler any part of his body, 
not HO much as his fingers, to be seen, ^'o one 
wouM have imagined from liis appearance or actions, 
that ho could JiHve been a human creature, if they 
had not had some intimation of it otlierwise. 
When he came near me, I could not but shrink away 
from him, although it was then noon <lay, and I 
know who it was; ids n]»peurauce and gestures 
were so prodigiously frigiilfiil. lie had a hoiioe 
consecrated to religious uses, with divers images cut 
U{)on the several parts of it. 1 went in, and ftmnd 
toe ground beat almost as hard as a rock, w'ith their 
frequent dancing upon it. 1 discoursed with him 
about Christianity. Some of iiiy discourae he 
eeeined to like, hut some of it he disliked extremely. 
He told me that God hud taught liim his religion, 
and that he never would turn from it; but wanted 
to find Home who wouhl join heartily with him in 
it ; for the Indians, he said, were grown very dege¬ 
nerate and corimpt. He had thoughts, he said, of 
leaving nil his friends, and travelling abroad, in 
order to find some who w'ould join with liim; for 
he believed that God had some good people some 
where, who felt as he did. He had not always, he 
said, felt as he now did; but had formerly been like 
the rest of the Indians, until about four or five years 
before that time. Then, he said, his heart was very 
much distressed, so that he could not live among the 
Indians, but got away into the woods, niid lived 
alone for some months. At length, he siiys, God 
comforted his heart, and showed him what lie should 
do; and since that time he Tiad known God, and 


* MetnoiTH of the Bev. David BroineTd : Missionary to the 
Indians on the borders of New York, New Jersey, aod Penn¬ 
sylvania: chiefly taken from his own Diary. Bjr Bev. Jona¬ 
than Edwards, of Northampton. Inolnding his Journal, now 
for the first time inoorporated with the rest of his Diary, in a 
rsfalar Ohronologloal series. ^ Bereno Edwards Dwight 
Naw-Haven: Printed and pabUshed by S. Convene. 189B 
t Bhanmokiing; on the Bosqaehanna. 


tried to serve him; and loved all men, be they who 
they would, so as he never did before. He treated 
me irith uncommon courtesy, and seemed to be 
hearty in it 1 was told by the Indians, that he 
opposed their drinking strong liquor with all his 
power; and that, if at any time he could not dis¬ 
suade them from it by all he could say, he would 
leave them, and go ci’yiiig into the woods. It was 
manifest that he liad a set uf religious notions which 
he had examined for hiineelf and not taken/or 
granted, upon bare tradition; and he relished or 
disrelished whatever woe spoken of a religious 
nature, as it either agreed or disagreed with hU 
standard. While 1 was discoui-sing, lie would some¬ 
times say, “ Now that 1 like; so God has taught 
I me dec., and some of his sentiments seemed very 
I just Yet lie utterly denied the existence of a 
' devil, and declared there was no such creature 
i known among the Indians of old times, whose reli- 
. gion he supposed he was attempting to revive. He 
likewise told me, that departed souls all went eovth- 
ward, and that the difference between the good and 
the bad, was this: that the former were admitted 
into a beautiful town with npiritued walls; and that 
tlie latter would for ever hover around these walls, 
in vain attenqits to got in. He seemed to l>e sin¬ 
cere, honest, and eonseientious in his own way, and 
according to his own religious notions; which was 
more than I ever saw' in any other Pagan. I per¬ 
ceived that he was looked Uf>ou and derided among 
most of the Indians, as a preciee zealot, who made a 
needless noise about religious matters; but I must 
say that thei*e was something in his temper and dis¬ 
position, which looked more like true religion, than 
any thing I ever observed amongst other heathens. 

But alMl how dojdorable is the state of the In¬ 
dians upon this river I The brief representation 
I which 1 have here given of their notions and man- 
[ ners, is sutfieiont to show that they arc “ led captive 
by Satan at Ids will,’' in the most eminent manner; 
and methinks might likewise be sufficient to excite 
the compassion, and engage the prayers, of pious 
souls for these their fellow-men, who sit “ in the 
regions of the shadow of death,” 

J.VME8 McSPARR.VN. 

The Rkv. James McSparran, of the church of 
Narraghansett, was one of the pioneer band of 
English clergymen whose influence is often to be 
noticed in cementing tlie foundations of Ameri¬ 
can ])rogress. His family was from the north of 
Ireland, having emigrated from Scotland. He 
had a good cl^ical education, and came a mis¬ 
sionary to Narraghansett, in Rhode Island, from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ir 
Foreign Parts, in 1721. The next year he married 
Miss Harriet Gardiner, a lady of "the place. He 
was intimate with Berkeley during tlie residence 
of the Dean at Newport. In 1786, he visited 
England, and returned with the title of Doctor of 
Divinity, from Glasgow. His pulpit exercises in 
the church of St. Paul’s were of an eloquent cha¬ 
racter, if we may judge from the sermon which 
he delivered on the 15th March, 1740, when war, 
I)^tilenoe, and an unusually protracted and severe 
winter oppressed the countir.* In 1747, he 
preached an eloquent sennon Wore the conven¬ 
tion of the Episcopal clergy, in Trinity Chnrch, 
Newport, which was prinM. He asserted the 


* Lane portloiiB of the sermon sre printed In Updike's Hist 
Nut. Oh.m-SOt 
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daims of his Episcopal order in another dis- 
ooturse which was printed at Noip^r^in 1761, 
Th$ Sacred Di^i^ qf the ChrUtian Priesthood 
Vindicated, In 1762, he wrote an historical 
tract of merit, America Dissected^ which was 
published at Dublin, in 1768. It is in three letters 
giving an account of the “English American 
Dominions,’’ beginning with the Bermudas and 
Geor^ and proceeding northerly to Newfound¬ 
land.* It was his intention to publish an extended 
history of the colonies, especially of New Eng¬ 
land ; and it was supix>sed ho had completed a 
history of the Narraghansett country, but no 
such work has been found among his papers. 
He died at his house, in South Kingstown, Dec. 1, 
1767, having sustained manfully a career of many 
difficulties. 


ram gold wnrrsB, 1740-1. 

The elements have been armed with such piercing 
cold and suifocatiiig snows, as if God intended the 
air that he gave us to live and breathe in should 
become the instrument to execute his vengeance on 
us, for our ingratitude to his goodness, and our 
transg^ression of his law. We may contemplate to 
our comfort tlie wisdom and power of God in the 
beautiful structure of the heavens, and his wise 
sorting of the seasons, for the benefit and delight of 
man. But as no human skill can count the number 
of the starsj nor call them by their names, so exceeds 
the utmost art of astronomy, for either extreme heat 
or extreme cold, otherwise than by the distance of 
the sun ; yet what we see have variations and vicis¬ 
situdes ^at do not always correspond t<» that cause. 
It is no small comfort to consider God’s care to pro¬ 
vide food for the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air, and to supply their starving importunity. 
And our gratitude grows, as we are assured all this 
is ultimately inten^d as a kindness and bounty for 
the souls of men. But how, of late, has the grazier 
groaned to see the severity of the season, to hear 
his herds and his flocks making moan for their meat; 
and after a few fruitless complaints uttered in 
accents peculiar to their kind, drop down and die, 
and disappoint the increase and expectation of the 
spring. 

With what amazement do we behold and can ill 
endure God’s sudden and intolerable cold, that pro¬ 
ceeds from the breath of his nostrils I The snow 
that looks so white, innocent, and light, os if it 
would bear down and oppress nothing, yet we see 
it hides and covers the earth from the warmth and 
lijght of the sun; and thus does also the ice turn 
rivers into rocks, and the sea (as it were) into dry 
land. We see the fluid element, which yielded to 
the smallest force, become so hard and rigid, that it 
resists the impression of the traveller’s foot, and tlio 
weight of beasts and burthens with a firmness 
superior to the driest land. 

Boreas has so far entered into the chambers of the 
south, that he hath sealed up the sun and inter¬ 
cepted his dissolving influence; and southern snows 
are signs of that planet’s impotent efforts to regain 
his usurped dominions. The great luminary that 
rules the day, hM now advanced and displayed his 
banner on this side of the Line, yet so famt are his 
armies, though innumerable, and each atom har¬ 
nessed in fire, that they camiot force the frost to 
give ground, nor dissolve the intrenchment of snow. 
No arm that is not almighty can melt or open what 


* It Is printed st the dose of Updike’s Hist Nsrr. Oh. 468- 
588. 


Orion has shut up, bound in bands, and hardened; 
or freeze and moke fast what the Pleiades have 
loosed and softened; the first being the constella¬ 
tion, which in the Omnipotent’s hands beget and 
begin the winter; as the other are the oihs that 
attend the advancing Spring. 

How many sad remembrances do remain, to 
remind us of the past winter? The husbandman 
and the mariner, the rich and the poor, have already 
sensibly felt its bad effects, and though the dissolved 
rivers have opened their mouths, returned to their 
channels, and offer their usual administrations to 
navigation, fishing and commerce; yet alasl are not 
the cattle now corrupting in the fields, and that 
after they have consumed most of the corn that 
might have maintained us to that time ? 

Famine of food, which though (ble.s8ed be God,) 
we do not yet feel, we have, notwithstanding, some 
reason to fear. Whatever second causes concur to 
occasion a scarcity of food, nature becomes the 
hungry man’s executioner and tonnenter, racking 
him with an impatient and iin^Kirtunatc appetite, 
when tlicre is nothing to allay or relieve it. 


JONATHAN MATHEW. 

Jonathan Mathew, a givat-grandson of Thonias 
Mayhew, the first ininiister at Martha’s Vineyard, 
was born on that island, where his fatlier main¬ 
tained the ministry which had been held in his 
family since tlic time of the j)rogenitor of whom we 
have spoken, October 8,1720. He was graduated 
with distinction at Harvard, in 1744, and in 1747 
was ordained pastor of the west church, in Bos¬ 
ton, where he remained until his death, on the 
ninth of «Tuly, 1700. 

On the 30th January, 1750, lie preached a ser¬ 
mon bearing on the execution of Charles I., which 
was remarkable for its independent views on the 
duties of rulers ana the limits of allegiance. 

In 1763, the Kev. East Apthorpe,* one of the 
Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
Ilf the Gospel in Foreign Parts, published Con¬ 
siderations on the Institution and Conduct” of 
tliat society, in reply to an attack upon it which 
had appeared in a local journal, after llie death 
of the society’s missionary at Braintree, charging 
the association with a de])arture from its duties 
in snpiiorting a clergyman of the Englisli (Church 
in a settlement wdiero other provision for religious 
instruction had been made. His pam])ldet was 
taken uji by Dr. Mayhew, who ])ubli8hed Oh- 
serrations on the Charter and Conduct of the 
society. A controversy ensued in which many 
of the New England clergy took part, the anti¬ 
cipated introduction of bishojis naturally height¬ 
ening the warmth of the discussion on both sides 
of the question. 

Dr. Mayhew early embraced the popular side 
in the revolutionary struggle, and took an active 
[lart in the movements which preceded the oon- 


* East Aptboipo, the eon of Gbarlcs AptLorpe, a merchant 
of Boston, wai oom In 1788, and odneated at Jeras College, 
Ounbrld^, Eiwlond. Ho was appointed, in 1761, mlMloDoiy 
at Cambridge, Mass., by the Bodety for Propagating the Gospel 
tn Foreign Farts. Ho retnmed not long after to England; was 
n^e vicar of Croydon, In 1765; rector of Bowchuren, London, 
In 1778; and in 1790, having become blind, exchanged these 
livings for a prebendary’s stall. He passed the last years of hti 
life at Cambridge, England, where be died, April 16,1816. In 
ad^tion to his prodnotions on the Episoopol controversy, be 
was the author of Dlsconrses on Prophecy, at the Warbnrton 
lecture, Lincoln's Inn, 8 vols., London, and an answer to Gib¬ 
bon's account of the oansea of the spread of early Chrlatianlty. 
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test, by his disoonrses and personal influence. His I 
sermon on the Repeal of the Stamp Act, in 1766, 




shows tlijit lu‘l)roujrlitall liisonorfry to tlie service ; 
of his country, and in coninion wiili liis numerous • 
otlier printed < 11 ^ 0 .oiirses, displays vigor of mind i 
and elo<|Uence. 

A “Memoir of the Life and Writings of Rev. 
Jonathan Mayhew, J».!)., by Aldeii Bradford,” 
aj>iK*ared at Boston, in IHiiS. 

in his theological views he diflored from the 
miyority of his t)i>ngregational brethren, inclining 
10 those of the Uniianans. 

FROM “TIIR RNA.RR nUOKKN,” A Tit ANKRr,l>’TNO DIHCOUIMR 
PRKAOIIED AT THE HKSIRE OK THK WKHT CllCtUtll LN HOHTON, 

N. S., FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1708, OCeAfilOXKD Il\ TUK UXl’lfiAL 
OF THK STAMP AirT. 

Brethren, htwt* hem called unto Liberty; only umc not 
Liberty .;?>r an (H'ca^ion to the tnU by love nerve one- 
anothesr. —Ap. Paul. 

Wo have never known bo quick and general a 
tranBition from the dei»tli of sorrow to the height of 
joy, os on this oeeasion; nor, indeed, so great and 
tiiiiverRal a flow of either, on any other occasion 
whatever. It is very true, we have heretofore seen 
times of great adversity. We have known seasons 
of droiij^ht, dcartli and spreading mortal diseases; 
the po'^tilenec walking in darkness, and the destruc¬ 
tion w'osting at noonday. We have seen wide de¬ 
vastations made by fire; and amazing tempests, the 
heavens on flame, the winds and tlio waves roaring. 
We have known repeated earthquakes, threatening 
us with speedy destruction. We have been under 
great apprehonsions by reason of formidable fleets 
of an enemy on our coasts, menacing fire and sword 
to all our maritime towns. We have known times j 
when the French and Savage armies made terrible 
havook on our frontiers, carrying all before them for 
a while; when we were not without fear, that some 
capital towns in the colonies would fall into their 
merciless hands. Such times as these we have 
known; at some of which almost every ** face ga¬ 
thered paleness/’ and the knees of all but the g<^ 
and brave, wax^ feeble. But never have we known 
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a season of such universal consternation and anxiety 
among people of all ranks and ages, in these colonies, 
os was occasioned by tliat parliamentary procedure, 
which threatened us and our posterity with perpe¬ 
tual bondage and slavery. For they, as we gene¬ 
rally suppose, are really slaves to all intents and 
purposes, who are obliged to labor and toil only for 
theWnefit of others; or, which conies to the same 
thing, the fruit of whose labor and industry may be 
lawfully taken finim them without their consent, and 
they justly punished if they refuse to surrender it on 
demand, or apply it to other purposes than those, 
which their masters, of their mere grace and plea¬ 
sure, see fit to allow. Nor are there many American 
understandiugs acute enough to distinguish any ma¬ 
terial difference between this being done by a single 

S ersoD, under the title of an absolute monarch, and 
one by a far-distant legislature consisting of many 
persons, in which they are not represeuted; and the 
memhei's whereof, instead of feeling, ami sharing 
equally with them in the burden thus impo>ed, are 
eased of their own in proportion to the greatness and 
weight of it» It may be questioned, whether the 
uneient Greeks or Romans, or any other nation in 
which slavery was allowed, carried their idea of it 
much farther than tliis. So that our late afiprehcn- 
Bions, and universal consternation, on account of 
ourselves and p»)8tx?rity, were far, very far indeed, 
from being groundless. For what is there in this 
world more wretched, than for tiiose who were born 
free, and liave a right to continue so, to be mode 
slavc’^ themselves, and to think of leaving a race of 
slaves behind them; even though it be to masters, 
confessedly the m<wt humane and generous in the 
world 1 Or what wonder is it, if after groaning 
witii a low voice for a while t.o no purpose, we at 
length groaned so loudly, os to ho heard more than 
three thousand mile*; and to be pitied throughout 
Europe, wherever it is not hazardous to mention 
even the name of liberty, unleas it be to reproach it, 
as only another imnie for sedition, faction or rebel¬ 
lion ? 

M » « « » » 

Tlie REPEAL, the repe\l, has at once, in a good 
measure, restoreil things t-o order, and composed our 
minds by removing the chief ground of our feaiB. 
ITie course of justice between man and man is no 
longer obstructed; eomineree lifts up her head, 
adorned with gohlen tresses, pearls, and precious 
stones. All things that went on right before are re¬ 
turning gradually to their former course; those that 
did n<»t we have reason to hope will go on better 
now; almost every person you meet wears the smiles 
of contentment and joy ; and even our slaves rejoice 
08 though they had received their manumission. In¬ 
deed, all the lovers of liberty in Europe, in the 
world, have re.nson to rejoice; the cause is, in some 
measure, common to them an<i us. Blessed revolu¬ 
tion I glorious change! How great are our obliga¬ 
tions for it to the Riipreme Governor of the world! 
lie hath given ns beauty for ashes, and the oil of 
gladness for the spirit of heaviness. He hath turned 
our groans into songs, our mourning into dancing. 
He hath put off our sackcloth, and girded us frith 
gladness, to the end that our tongues, our glorff may 
sing praises to him. Let us nil, then, rejoice in the 
Lord, and give honor to him; not forgetting to add 
the obedience of our lives, as the best sacrifice that 
we can offer to Heaven; and which, if neglected, 
will prove all our other sacrifices have been but 
ostentation and hypocrisy, which are an abomina¬ 
tion to the Lord. 

If I may be indulged here in saying a few WQfde 
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more, respecting my notions of liberty in general, 
such ns they are, it shall be as follows: 

Haying been initiated in youth in the doctrines 
of civil liberty, as they were taught by such men as 
Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, ond other renowned 
persons among the ancients; and such iis Sidney and 
Milton, Locke and Hoadley, among the moderns; 1 
liked them; they seemed rational. Having earlier 
still learned from the Holy Senptures, that wise, 
brave, and virtuous men were always friends to 
liboity; that God gave the Israelites a king [or ab¬ 
solute monarch] in his anger, because they iiud not 
sense and virtue enough to like a free common¬ 
wealth, and to have himself for tlieir king; that the 
Son of God came down from heaven to make us 
“ free indeedand that “ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty;” tins made me conclude 
that freedom was a great blessing. Having, also, 
from my ehildhood up, by the kind providence of 
my God, and the tender care of a good parent now 
at rest with Him, been educated to the love ol 
liberty, though not of licentiousnoss; which chaste 
and virtuous pai-sion was still inci eased in me, as 1 
advanced t/owards and into manlioo<1; I would not, 
I cannot now, though past middle age, relinquish 
the fair object of my youthful affection, Liberty, 
whoso cliarms, instead of decaying with time in my 
eyes, have <laily eaj»tivatod me more and more. I 
was Accordingly pejjcti'ated with the most sensible 
grief, when, about the Jirnt of November laat^ that 
aoy of darkness, a day hardly to be numbered with 
the other days of the year, she seemed about to take 
her final departure from America, nn<l to leave that 
ugly hag, Slavery, the deformed child of Satan, in 
her room. 1 am now tilled with a prolwrtionablo 
degree of joy in God, on occasion of iikr speedy re¬ 
turn, with new smiles on her face, with augmented 
beauty and splendor.—Once more, then, Hail I ce¬ 
lestial maid, the daughter of God, and, cxeeptii g 
his ^on, the firstborn of heaven 1 Weleornc to these 
shores again; Avelcome to every expanding heart! 
Long mayest thou reside among us, the delight of 
the wise, good, and brave ; the protectress (»f inno¬ 
cence from wrongs and opprisnoii; the patroness of 
learning, arts, eloquence, virtue, rational loyalty, 
religion 1 And if any miserable peojde on the con¬ 
tinent or isles of Europe, after being weakened by 
luxury, debauchery, venality, intestine quarrels, or 
other vices, shouhi, in the rude collisions, or now- 
uncertain revolutions of kingdoms, be <lrivoii, in 
their extremity, to seek a safe retreat from slavery 
in some far aistant climate; let them find, O let 
them find one in America under thy brooding sacred 
wings, where our oppressed fathers once found it, 
and we now enjoy it, by tlie favor of Him, whose 
service is the most glonous freedom I Never, 0 
never may He pemiit them to forsake us, for our 
unworthiness to enjoy thy eTilivening presence I By 
His hij^ permission attend us through life and death 
to the regions of the blessed, thy original abode, 
there to ©njoy forever the “ glorious liberty of the 
sons of God v —But I forget myself; whither have 
I been hurried by this enthusiasm, or whatever else 
you will please to call itf I hope your candor will 
forgive this odd excursion, for whicn 1 hardly know 
how to account myselC 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 

“ Get,” savB Charles Lamb, in one of the Essays 
of Elia, “ tine writings of John Woolman by heart, 
and love Hie early Quakers.” 

The result is not unlikely to follow, even if the 
reader stop short of the thoroughness of study 
reooomienaed. John Woolman^ writings are 


not, however, of formidable bulk, being comprised 
in a duodecimo of about five hundred pages. 
They are princiiially occupied with The Journal 
of his life and trofoeli in the service of the Gos¬ 
pel^ and as the best introduction of tlie man, we 
proceed to some consideration of this which may 
emphatically be called a portion of his works. 

“ Having often felt a motion of love to leave 
some hints in writing of my experience of the 
goodness of God,” he in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age addressed himself to the taidc. 




He was born in Northampton, Burlington county, 
West Jersey, lu 1720, and before the age of seven 
j “ began to be acquainted with the operations of 
} Divine love. ” lie remembered sitting down once 
i on his way from school, and reading the descrip¬ 
tion of the new heavens and iii'W earth in the 
Book of Ilevolation, and by this and like oxereisei 
he w.‘is preserved from acquiring the habit of using 
ill language and other evils. 

Ho rect)r(lH an early case of conscience. 

A thiTig remarkable in my childhood was, that 
I once g‘>ing to a neighbours house, 1 saw, on the 
j way, a robin sitting on her nest, and 08 I came 
I near she wont off, but having young ones Hew 
oboiit, and with many erie« ex]>re8»ed her coiieerri 
for them; I stood oiul threw stones at her, till one 
striking her, slie fell down dead: at first I wo** 
pleased with the cxjdoit, but nfier a few minute^ 
was seized with horror, as Iniving, in a sportive way, 
killed an innocent creature while slie was canfful 
for her young: ] beheld her lying dead, and 
thought these young ones for which she was so 
earetiil, must now perish for want of their dam to 
nourish them; ond after some painful considera¬ 
tions on tlie subject 1 elimbed iij) the tree, took all 
the young bii ds, and killed them ; supposing that 
better than to leave them to ])ine away and aie mi¬ 
serably: and believed, in this case, that scripture 
proverb was fulfilled, “ The teuder mercies of the 
wicked nre cruel.” 1 then went on my errand, but, 
for some hours could lb ink of little else but thi* 
cruelties T had comniiticd, and was much troubled. 
Tims He whose tender mereies are over all his 
i works, hath placed a principle in the human mind 
I which incites to exercise goodness towards every 
j living creature; ond this being singly attended to. 

E cople become tender-heartea and sympathizing; 

ut Deing frequently and totally rejected, the mind 
becomes shut up in a contrary disposition. 

As he advanced to the ago of sixteen, he found 
himself losing his (liildish purity. In his own 
words, “ I jierccivod a plant in mo which pro- 
! dnoed much wild grapes.” A fit of sickness, 

! “ from which I doubted of recovering,” brought 
I serious thoughts to his mind, and with advancing 
years he became more and mure weaned from the 
world. 

' He remained with his parents, “ and wrought 
I on the plantation” until his twenty-first year, 
when “ a man in much business at shop-keeping 
j and baking asked me, if I would hire with him to 
tend shop and keep books.” Accepting this pro- 
jK)sal, his employer furnished a shop in Mount 
Holly, a few mites distant, where Woolman lived 
alone. He was troubled at first by the visits of 



JOHN V\. 

** Several young people, my former aoquaintiinoo, 
who knew not but varieties would be as agreeable 
to me now as ever but these gay companions 
soon “ gave over expecting him as one of their 
company.” 

He not long after made his first essay ns a 
speaker. 

I went to mootings in an awful frame of mind, and 
endeavoured to be inwardly aecjuaiiited with the 
language of the true Sheplu‘rd; and one day, i>eiiig 
under a strong exercise of spirit, I stood up, and 
said some words in a meeting; but not kt^eping 
close to the divine opening, 1 said more than was 
required of me; and being noon sensible of my error, 

I was afflicted in mind some weeks, without any 
light or comfort, even to that degree that I could 
not take satisfaction in any thing: I remembered 
God, and was troubled; ond, in the tle])th of niy 
distress, he had pity upon me, and sent the Com¬ 
forter: I then felt Jbrgivcness for my olfeuee, and 
my mind became calm and quiet, being truly thank¬ 
ful to my gracious lledoemer for his mercies; and 
after this, feeling the spring of divine love opened, 
and n concern to speak, 1 said a few words in a 
meeting, in which 1 found peace; this, 1 believe, 
was about six weeks from the iirst tune: au<l, 1 was 
thus humbled au<l disciplined uniler the cross, iny 
understanding became more strengthened to distin¬ 
guish the pure spirit which inwardly moves upon 
the hejirt and taught me to wait in silence some¬ 
times many weeks together, until I felt that rise 
whi<;h j)repares the creature to stand like a trum¬ 
pet, through which the Lord speaks to his flock. 

Wo next find him a protester against holiday 
junketing. 

About the time called Ghristmas, I observed many 
people from the ctmiitry, and «iwell(*rs in town, 
who, resorting to public-lmuses, spent tlieir time in 
drinking and vain sjmrts, tending to corrupt one 
another; on which accfuint 1 was much troubled. 
At one house in particular there was much disorder; 
and I believed it was a duty incumbent on me to go 
and speak to the ma,^-!^ of tliat house. I considered 
1 was young, and that several elderly Friends in 
town had opportunity to sec these things; but 
though I would gladly have been excused, yet 1 
could not fc<* my mind clear. 

The exorcise was heavy: and as I was reading 
what the Almighty said to ICzekiel, re8{)eeting his 
duty as a watchman, the matter was set home 
more clearly ; and then, with prayers and tears, 1 be¬ 
sought the Lord for his assistance, Avho, in loving 
kindness, gave me a resigned heart: then, at a suit¬ 
able opportunity, I went to the public-house; and 
seeing the man amongst much company, I went to 
him, and told him, 1 wanted to speak with him; 
so we went aside, and there, in the fear and dread 
of the Almighty, I exprest to him what rested on my 
mind, which he took kin.lly, and afterwards showed 
more reganl to me than before. In a few years 
afterwards he died, rni^ldle-agod; and I often 
thought, that had I neglected my duty in that case, 
it w<»uld have given mo grcfll trouble; an<l 1 was 
humbly thankful to my gracious Father, who had 
supported me herein. 

On the fifth day of the ninth month he set out 
on his first journey, in oorapiiny with an anoiont 
friend, Abraham Farrington, and was absent 
above two weeks. On his return, “neroeiving | 
merohandise to be attended with muon cumber, 
in the way of trading in these parts,” ho looked 


OOLMAX. 

about for a quieter occupation, and settled upon 
the sedentary calling of a tailor. 

I believed the hand of Providence pointed out 
this business for me; and was taught to be content 
with it, though 1 felt at times a disposition that 
would have sought for something greater; but 
through the revelation of Jesus Christ, 1 had seen 
the ha]>piness of humility, and there wag an earnest 
desire in me to enter deep into it; and, at times, 
this desire arose to a degree of fervent supplication, 
wherein ray soul was so environed with heavenly 
light and consolation, that things were made easy 
to me which had been otherwise. 

After “ oarefiilly attending meetings for worship 
and discipline,” he “found an enlargement of gos¬ 
pel love in his mind,” and “ therein a concern to 
visit Friends in some of the back settlements of 
Virginia,” and finding that Isaac Andrews had 
“ drawings” of a similar cliaracter, the pair started 
on a tour on the twelfth day of the tliird month, 
in the year 1746. He found this journey so satis¬ 
factory, that ho seems to have henceforward 
adopted itineracy as a regular pursuit. 

In 1749, he married “ a well-inclined damsel,” 
Sarah Ellis,. In 1753, he submitted a tract 
against slavery, which he had prepared some 
years before, “to the revisal of Friends, who 
having examined and made some small alterations 
in it, directed a number of copies thereof to be 
publislied and dispersed amongst Friends.” This 
was a subjec^t on which he spoke and wrote fre¬ 
quently. Anticipating the removal of the sys¬ 
tem from his own neighborliood, he was equally 
' desirous of its extinction in all parts of the 
country. 

At a drafting of militia in 1767, during the 
French War, ho, with others whom he influenced, 

' declined to boar arms or hire substitutes. They 
I were tohl they miglit return home for the pre¬ 
sent, and to be in readiness when called upon. 
The emergency never occurred. Woolraan car¬ 
ried his scriqiles still further. 

I 

On the fourth day of the fourth month, in the 
‘ year 1758, orders euine to some oflicers in Mount- 
llully, to prepare tjuartors, a short time, for about 
; one hundred soldiers: and an officer and two other 
men, nil iiihabitanU of our town, came to my house; 
and the officer told me, that he came to speak with 
me, to provide lodging and entertainment for two 
stddiers, there being six shillings a week per man 
, allowed os pay for it. The cose being new and un- 
I expected, 1 made no answer sudileuly, but sat a time 
silent, my mind being inward; 1 was fully convinced, 
that the proceciinga in wars are inconsistent with 
I the purity of the Christian religion; and to be hired 
j to entertain men who were then under pay as sol- 
1 diers, was a difficultv with me. I expected they 
I had legal authority mr what th^ did; and after ■ 
short time, I said to the officer, if the men are sent 
here for entertainment, 1 believe I sliall not refuse 
to admit them into my house; but the nature of the 
I case is such, that 1 expect 1 cannot keep them on 
hire: one of the men intimated that he thought 1 
might do it consisteut with my religious principles; 
to which I made no reply, as believing silence, at 
I that time, best for me. 'fnough they spake of two, 
there came only one, who tarried at my house about 
two weeks, and behaved himself civilly; and when 
the officer came to pay me, I told him I could not 
take pay for it, having admitted him into my bonat 
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n a passive obedience to authority. I was on hoi'^e- 
oack when he Bpuke to me; iiiiJ as I turned from 
ium, he said he was obliged to me: to which I said 
nothing; but thinking on the expression, I grew 
uneasy; and afterwards being near where he hve<l, 
1 went and told him on what grounds 1 refused 
taking pay for keeping the soldier. 

In 1768 he determined to visit the Indians <Ai 
the east branch of the Susquehautiah, some of 
whom he had met at Philadelphia. Some Friends 
who had heard of his intention tjame from that 
city to him, ‘‘so late, that friends wore generally 
gone to bed,” to warn liini tliat the Indians ‘‘ had 
taken a fort from the English westw^ard, and slain 
and scalped English people in divers places, some 
near Pittsburg,” and of the consecpieiit dangers 
of the journey; but be was not to be deterred, 
and on the following inoniing set out with two 
companions and a guide. The Journey occupied 
the greater portion of tlie month of June; and its 
record forms some of tlie pleasantest jxirtions of 
our Friend’s Journal. We extract some pus- 


We reached the Indian settlement at Wioming: 
and here we were told that an Indian runner hud 
been at that place a day or two before us, and 
brouglit news of the Indians taking an English fort, 
westward, and destroying the people, and that they 
were endeavouring to take another; and also, tliat 
another Indian runner came there about the middle 
of the night t^efore we got there, wlio eame from a 
town about ten miles above Wehaloosing, and 
brought news, that some Indian warriors, from dis¬ 
tant parts, came to that town xvith two English 
sealps; and told the peojde that it was war with 
the Englisli. 

Our guides took us to the house of a very ancient 
man; and soon after we had put in our baggage 
there came a man from another Indian house sonie 
distance off; and 1, perceiving there was a man 
near the door, went out; and he having a tomahawk, 
wrapped under his matchcoat out of sight, as 1 ap¬ 
proached him, he t^k it in his hand ; 1, however, 
went forward, and, speaking to him in a I’rieiully 
way, perceived he understood some English; my 
companion then coming out we had some talk with 
him concerning the nature of our visit in these 
parts; and then he, going into the house with us, 
and talking with our guides, soon appeared friendly, 
and sat down and smoaked his pipe. Though his 
taking the hatchet in his hand at the instant I drew 
near to him, had a disagreeable ajmearance, 1 be¬ 
lieve he had no other intent than to oe in readiness 
in ease any violence was offered to him. 

Hearing the news brought by these Indian run¬ 
ners, and being told by the Iinlians where we 
lodged, that what Indians were about Wioming ex¬ 
pected, in a few days, to move to some larger towns, 
I thought that, to nil outward appearance, it was 
dangerous travelling at this time; and was, after a 
hara day's journey, brought into a painful exercise 
at night, in which 1 had to trace back, and view 
over the steps I bad taken from my first moving in 
the visit; and though I had to bewail some weak¬ 
ness, which, at times, had attended me, yet I could 
not find that 1 had ever given w^ to a wilful dis¬ 
obedience : and then, as I believea I had, under a 
sense of duty, come thus far, 1 was now earnest in 
spirit, beseeching the Lord to show me what I ought 
to do. In this great distress I grew jealous of my¬ 
self, lest the de&e of reputation, as a man firmly 
Mftled to persevere through dangers, or the fear of 


disgrace arising on my returning without perfonn- 
ing the visit, might have some place in me: thus I 
lay, full of thoughts, great part of the night, while 
my beloved companion lay and slept by me; till the 
Lord, my gracious Father, who saw the coiifficts of 
niy soul, was pleased to give quietness: then I was 
again strengthened to commit my life, and all things 
relating thereto, into his heavenly hands; and get¬ 
ting a little sleep toward day, when moriiing came 
we arose. 

On the fourteenth day of the sixth month, we 
sought out anti visitetl all the Indians hereabouts 
tiiai w e could meet with ; they being chiefly in one 
place, about u mile from W’bcre we lodged, in oil 
perhaps twenty. Here I expressed the care I had on 
my mind for their good; 1 told them, that true love 
liatl made me willing tliiis to leave my family to 
come and see the Indians, and speak with tliem in 
their houses. Nome of them appeared kind and 
friendly. So we took our leave of these Indians, 
and went up the i-iver Susquehaninih, about three 
miles, to the hou!*** of an liulian called Jacob Janu¬ 
ary, wdio liad killed his hog; and the w'onie.n wmtc 
making store of bi ead, aiol ]»re]>aring to move up 
the river. Hero our pilots hft their eaiioe wliou 
they came down in the Spring, whieli, lying dry, 
was leaky; so that we, being detuineil some houi*s, 
had a good deal of friendly eoiivei*sation with t]>c 
family; and, eating dinner with them, w'e made 
them some snmli presents. Then, ]»ntting our bag¬ 
gage in the canoe, some of tltom pushed slowly up 
tlie stream, and the rest of us rode our horses: and 
swirnriiing them over a creek railed Laliaw uhainunk, 
W’e fdtehed our tent a little above it, being a shower 
in the evening; and in a sense of God’s goodness in 
helping me in iny distress, sustaining me und«’r tri¬ 
als, and inclining my heart to trust in him, 1 lay 
down in an hninlile bowi'd frame of mind, and had 
a comfortable night’s lodging. 

In 1772, after a long and debilitating sickness, 
“ having betMi some time under a religious con¬ 
cern to prejiare for crossing the seas,” ho mado 
jireiiarations to visit England. In conaoquence of 
singular religious scruples ho took passage in tho 
steerage. 

I tx)ld the owner, that on the outside of that jmrt 
of the ship where tlie eabbin was, I observed sundry 
sorts of eurved work and imagery: and that in the 
eabbin 1 observed some superfluity of workmanship 
of several sorts; and tliat aeeording to the w'ays of 
men’s reckoning, the sum of money to be paid Vor a 
passage in that apartment, hath some relation to the 
expenee of furnishing it to jilease tho minds of such 
wdio give way to a conformity to this w«»rld; and 
that in this ease, as in other eases, the monej" re- 
! eeived from tlie passengers, are calculated to answer 
! every expence relating to their passage, and amongst 
I the rest, of these suiierfliiities: and that in this case, 

I I felt a scruple with regard to paying my money to 
I defray such expenees. 

; As my mind was now opened, I told the owner, 

I that I had, at several times in my travels, seen great 
oppressions on this continent, at which my heart 
had been much affected, and brought into a feeling 
of the state of ths sufferers. And havii g many 
times been engaged, in the fear and love of God, to 
labour with those under whom tlie oppressed have 
been borne down and afflicted, 1 have often per¬ 
ceived, that a view to got riches, and provide 
estates for children to live conformable to customs, 
which stand in that spirit wherein men have regard 
to the honours of this world—that in the pursuit of 
these things, 1 bad seen many entangled in the spi- 
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rit of oppression; And the exercise of my soul had 
been suon, that 1 could not find peace in joining in 
any such thing which I saw was against that wis¬ 
dom which is pure. 

His account of the voya^ contains many 
Immaiie and sensible suggestions for the better 
care of sailors, and abounds in devout and well 
penned reflections. On his arrival in England he 
visited a few meetings of his sect. Ho refused to 
travel by stage-coach or receive lettore by i>ost, 
on humanitarian grounds. 

As my journey hath been without a horse, 1 have 
hiid HCverul offers of being assisted on my way in 
the stage coaches; but have not been in them: nor 
have 1 had freedom to send letters by the ]>osts, in 
tlie present way of their riding; the stages being 
so fixed, and one boy depemlent on anotlicr as to 
time, that they commonly go upwards of one hun¬ 
dred miles in" twenty-four hours; and in the cold 
long winter nights, the poor boys sull'cr much. 

I lieard in America of the wny of these posts; 
and cautioned friends in the gCMeml meeting of mi¬ 
nisters and ciders at I’hiladclphia, and in the yearly- 
meeting of ministers and cldei*s at London, not to 
send letters to mo on any common (u'casion by post. 
And though, on this necount, I may be likely to 
hear seldoiiicr fr«»m my family left behind: yet, for 
rigliteousnes.s’ sake, 1 am, through i>ivine favour, 
made content. 

II(‘ WMs also troubled about dye-stuffs. 

Having of late travelled often in wet weather, 
tliroiigh narrow streets in towns and villages, where 
dirtiness under foot, and the scent arising from that 
filth, wliicli more or leas infects the air of all thick 
settled towns; and T, being but weakly, have felt 
distress both in body and mind with that which is 
impure. 

In these journios 1 have been where much cloth 
hath been dyed; and sundry times walked over 
ground, where much of their d 3 'e stutfs have drained 
away. 

Here I have felt a longing in my mind, that peo¬ 
ple might come into cleanness of spirit, cleanness 
of person, cleanness about their houses uud gar¬ 
ments. 

Some, who arc great, carry delicacy to a great 
height themselves, and yet tlic real cleanliness is 
not generally promoted. I)yes being invented 
partly to jdeasc the eye, and jKirtly to hide dirt, 1 
iiave felt in this weak state, travelling in dirtiness 
and affected with unwholesome si'ents, a strong de¬ 
sire that the nature of dying cloth, to hide dirt, may 
be more fully considered. 

To hide dirt in our garments, appears ojiposite to 
the real cleanliness. 

To wash garments, and keep them sweet, this ap¬ 
pears cleanly. 

Through giving way to hiding dirt in our gar¬ 
ments, a spirit which would cover that which is (iis- 
agreeable, is strengthened. 

Real cleanness becometh a holy people: but hid¬ 
ing that which is not clean by colouring our gar¬ 
ments appears contrary to the sweetness of sincerity. 

Through some sorts of dyes, cloth is less useful; 
and if the value of dye-stufn, tlie expence of dying, 
and the damage done to cloth, wore all added to¬ 
gether, and that exnence applied to keep all sweet 
and clean, how muon more cleanly would people be. 

Tlie journal closes abrujitly, a few pages after, 
with some remarks on eloquence, which have 
much of the quality of which they treat. 


The natural man loveth eloquenee, and many love 
to hear eloquent orations; and if there is not a care¬ 
ful attention to the gift, men who have once la¬ 
boured in the pure gospel ministry, growing weary 
of suffering, and auiamed of appearing weak, may 
kindle a fire, compass themselves about with sparks, 
and walk in the light, not of Christ who is under 
suffering; but of that fire, which they, going from 
the gift, have kindled: And that in hearers, which 
are gone from the meek, suffering state, into the 
I worldly wisdom, may be warmed with this fire, and 
I speak highly of these labours. That which is of 
God gathers to God; and that which is of the world 
is owned by the world. 

In this journey a labour hath attended my mind, 
that the ministers amongst us may be preserved in 
the meek feeling life of Truth, where we may have 
no desire, but to follow Christ and be with him; 
I that when he is under suffering we may suffer with 
: him; and never de-sire to raise up in dominion, 
I but us he by tlie virtue of his own spirit may raise 
I U.S. 
i 

A few days after writing tliese considerations, 
“ our dear friend,” says tlie kind hand who con¬ 
tinues tlie record, “ came to the city of York,” 
where before tlie sittings of the quarterly meeting 
were over, he wiis taken ill of the small-jiox. An 
account of liis sickness from day to day follows. 

His disorder appeared to be the small-pox: being 
ask<‘<] lo have >i doctor’s advice, he signined he had 
I not freedom or liberty in his mind so to do, standing 
I wholly resigned to bis will, who gave him life, and 
I who.se jxiwer he had wntnessed to raise and heal 
I him ill sickness before, when he seemed nigh unto 
i death; and if he was to wind uj) now, he was per¬ 
fectly resigned, having no will either to live or die, 

I and di«l not choose any should be sent for to him: 

I but a young man, an apothecary, corning of his own 
I aeeord the next day, and desiring to do something 
j for him, he said he found a freedom to confer with 
I him and the other friends about him, and if any 
I tiling should be proposed, as to medicine, that did 
not come through defiled channels or oiipressive 
; hands, he should be willing to consider and take, so 
j far os he found freedom. 

i The disease made rajiid and fatal progress, 
j Ilis la‘^t act, ‘‘about the second Lour on fourth-day 
morning,was to call for ])en and ink, and, being 
unable to .speak, write, “ I believe my being here 
is in the wisdom of Christ, I know not as to life 
or death.” 

Four liours after, he expired “without sigh, 
groan, or struggle.” 

Woolnian’s chief productions, in addition to his 
Journal, are— Som4! Consideratiom on the Keep’ 
ing of Negroes^ the tract already referred to; 
Considerations on Pure Wisdom and Human 
Poliqf^ on Labour^ on Schools^ atid on the Eight 
Use of the Lord's OuUeard Oifts^ 1768; Conside¬ 
rations on the True Harmony of Mankind^ and 
how it is to he Maintained^ 1770; Eemarks on 
Sundry Subjects, 1778; An Epistle to the Quar¬ 
terly and Monthly Meetings of Friends^ 1772; 
and A Word of Eemernbrance and Caution to the 
Eich. Onr extract is taken from the Eemarks on 
Sundry Subjects. 

Worship in silence hath often been refreshing to 
my mind, and a care attends me that a young gene¬ 
ration may feel the nature of this worship. 
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Great ea^nce ariseth in relation to that which is 
called Divine worship. 

A considerable part of this expence is applied 
toward outward greatness, and many poor people, 
in raising of tithes, labour in supporting customs 
contrary to the simplicity that there is in Christ, 
toward whom my mind hath often been moved 
with pity. 

In pure, silent worehip, we dwell under the holy 
anointing, and feel Christ to be our shepherd. 

Here the best of teachers ministers to the several 
conditions of his flock, and the soul receives imme¬ 
diately from the Divine fountain that with which it 
is nourished. 

As 1 have travelled, at times, whore those of 
other societies have attended our meetings, and have 
perceived how little some of them knew of the na¬ 
ture of silent worship, 1 have felt tender desires, in 
my heart, that we, who often sit silent in our meet¬ 
ings, may live iinswerable to tlie nature of an inward 
feUowship with God, tliat no stumbling-block, 
through us, may be laid in their way. 

Such is the load of unnecessary expenee which 
lieth on that which is called Divine service, in many 
places, and so much are the minds of many people 
employed in outward forms and ceremonies, that 
the opening of an inward silent worship in this na¬ 
tion, to me, hath a})peared to be a precious opening. 

Within the last four hundred years many pious 
people have been deeply exercised in soul on account 
of the superstition wnich prevailed amongst the 
professed followers of Christ, and, in support of 
their testimony against oppressive idolatry, some, 
in several ages, have finmed their course in the 
domes. 

It appears by the history of the Reformation, 
that, through the faithfulness of the martyrs, the 
understandings of many have been opened, and the 
minds of people from age to age, been more and 
more prepared for a real, spiritual worship. 

My mind is often affectea with a sense of Ihe eon- 
dition of those people who, in different ages, have 
been meek and patient, following Christ through 
great afflictions; and while I behold the several 
steps of reformation, and that clearness to which, 
through Divine goodness, it hath been brought by 
our ancestors, I feel tender desires that we, wdio 
sometimes meet in silence, may never, by our con¬ 
duct, lay stumbling-blocks in the way of others, 
and hinder the progress of the reformation in the 
world. 

It was a complaint against some, who were called 
the Lord’s people, that they brouglit polluted bread 
to his altar, and said, the table of the Lord was con- 
temj; tible. 

In real, silent worship the soul f.^eds on that 
which is Divine; but we cannot j)artaLe of the ta¬ 
ble of the Lord, and that tabic which is prepared 
by the god of this world. 

If Christ is our shepherd, and feedeth us, and we 
are faithful in following him, our lives will have an 
inviting language, and the table of the I.ord wdll 
not be polluted. 

SAMUEL HOPKINS, 

The author of a System of Divinity, was bom 
September 17, 1721, in Waterbury, Connecticut. 
He was educated at Yale College. While at New 


Haven, he took part in the relimous excitement 
caused by the preaching of Whitefield, Gilbert 


Tennent, and Jonathan Edwards. The minion- 
ary Brainerd was then in the college, and influ¬ 
enced Hopkins. On leaving Yale, he bent his 
way to Edwards, at Northampton, with whom 
he continued his studies for some time. He then, 
in 1743, was ordained at Shoftield (now Great 
Barrington), where he remained for twenty-flye 
years—being soon joined by Edwards, in his 
neighborhood, at Stockbridge. In 1770, he was 
ordained minister of a congregation at Newport, 
which he was compelled to leave when the J^ri- 
tish took ])()8session of the island. In J780 he 
returned, and rorajiined there till his death, 
December 20, 1803. ‘‘He died calmly,” says 
Whittier, in a tribute to the memory of the man, 
“in the steady faith of one who had long trusted 
all things in the hand of God. ‘ The language of 
my lieiirt is,’ said he, ‘ let God be glorified by all 
things, and the best interest of His kingdom pro¬ 
moted, whatever becomes of me or my interest.’ 
To a young friend, who visited him three days 
before his death, he said, ‘ I am feeble, luid can¬ 
not say innch. I have said all I can say. With 
my last words, I tell you, religion is the one 
thing needful. And now I am going to die, and 
I am glad of it. Many years before, an agreement 
had been made between Dr. Hoj)kins and his old 
and tried friend, Dr. Hart, of Clonnccticut, tliat 
when either wjis called home, the survivor should 
preach the funeral sermon of the deceased. The 
venerable Dr. Hart accordingly came, true to his 
jiromise, preaching at the tuneral Iroin the Wt)rds 
of Elislui, ‘My father, my father; the cliariots of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof.’ In tlie burial- 
ground adjoining liis nuicting-liouse, lies all that 
was mortal of Samuel Ilojildns."* 

Dr. Clianning, tluiugh widely ditfering from 
Hopkins in theology, liius celebrated the moral 
grandeur of the man. Tlieir points of s}ini)athy 
were a common ardor of iiidependemie, shown 
by Hopkins in his modification of (’alvinism and 
theory of beneyoleiice. “ His system,” says 
Channing, “ however fearful, was yet built on a 
generous foundation. Ho maintained tliat all 
holiness, all moral excellence, consists in benevo¬ 
lence, or disinterested devotion t-o the greatest 
good. He tiiuglit that sin was introduced into 
the creation, mid is to he cverhistingly luinislied, 
because evil is necessary to the highest good. 
True virtue, ns he taught, was an entire surrender 
of personal interest to the benevolent pur]) 08 es of 
God. Self-love he soured in none of its move¬ 
ments. The system of Dr. Hopkins was an effort 
of reason to reconcile C’alvinism witli its essential 
truth8.’'t Allen, who lias jiointed out Ids modi¬ 
fications of tlie Calvinistic theology, with less 
sympatliy for his free sjiirit of inquiry, jiro- 
nounct‘s him “ a very humble, pious, and benevo¬ 
lent man. Humility jiervadod his whole conduct. 
It preserved him from tliat overhearing zeal, 
which is the ofispring of self-confidence and 
pride.”t 

Hopkins early took part in the abolition of the 
slave trade, announcing his views on the subject 
to his congregation at Newjiort, who were inte¬ 
rested in the traffic, and giving to the cause, not 


* Whlttler’B Old Portraits and Modem Sketches, p. 1C1 
t Discourse at Newp^ 1886. Works, Iv. 8^ 
t Dr. Allen's Blog. J^t, Art llopkioa 
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merely his arguments, but a liberal contribution j 
from his limited resources. His Dialogue Con- ^ 
Corning the Slavery of the Afrieam; ehowing it ; 
to he the Duty and Interest of the Anufnean 
States to Emancipate all their Slaves^ was pub¬ 
lished in 1776, with a dedication to the Conti¬ 
nental Congress. 

In literary industry he was of the school of 
Edwards, having been engaged at times eighteen 
houra a day in his studies. IIis publications are 
three sermons— Sin through Ditine Interposition 
an Advantage to the Universe^ and yet this no 
Excvee for Sin or Etocouragement to it^ 1769; 
An Inquiry concerning the Promises of the Gos¬ 
pel^ whether any of them are made to the Exer^ 
eises and Doings of Persons in an Unregenerate 
State^ containing remarks on two sermons by 
Dr. Mayhow, 1765; on the Dkinity of Christy 
1768, and several other diseoiirses, embracing 
points of his peculiar views, which lie sot forth 
systematically in the System of Doctrines^ con- i 
tained in Divine Iterelation^ in 1798. He wrote 
also the Life of Susannah Anthony, 1796, and 
of Mrs. Ofiiorn, 1798, and loft sketohoM of his 
life, written by himself, lunl several theological : 
trac.ts, jiublished by Dr. West, of Stockbridge, in I 
1805. i 


SAMSON OCCOiyj. j 

Samson Occ’om, a Mohegan Indian, was born at ' 
Mobegan, on tlie Tliaiiics river, ('onnecticut, i 
about Ibo year 1728. He wandered tbrougb the 
vicinity with bis ]iaivnt^, who lived after the j 
vagrant manner of their tribe, until during a j 
vi.sit to Ids neighborhood by several clergnuen of 
the adjoining settlements, he becann? subject to 
religious imi)res8U)n>, and was induced to devote 
his future career to the spiritual education of his 
people. He was at the age of nineteen an inmate 
of Mr. Wbeelock’s school at lA*banon, Ibr the edu¬ 
cation of Indians, an institution wliicli led to the 
foundation of Dartmouth College, where he re¬ 
mained four years. In 1748, be taught a school 
for a short time in New London, and then re¬ 
moving to Long Island, again taught a school, and 
prenohed among the Montauk Indians, residing at 
Eiist Hampton, where he eketl out a living by 
hunting and fishing, binding h(K»ks, making 
wooden spoon.s, 8t<K’,kiiig guns, and working as a 
cooper. He wjis regularly ordained, Aug. 29, 
1759. In 1706 ho was sent by Whcelock with 
Mr. Whittaker, the minister of Norwich, t(» Eng¬ 
land, in behalf of the Indian Oiiarity School, en¬ 
dowed by Moor. From February 16, 1700, to 
July 22,1707, he preached in various parts of the 
(country, from three to four hundred sermons, to 
crowded audiences, and received much attention. 
On his return he remained for some time at 
Mohe^n, and in 1786 removed with a number 
of Indians of that neigliborhood to Brotherton, 
near Utica, New York, where a tract of land had 
been granted by the Oneidas. He afterwards 
resided among tne 8tt)ckbridgc Indians, who had 
been previously instructed in Christianity by 
Edwards, and received a tract near tlie lands of 
the Mohegans, where he died in July, 1792. His 
funeral was attended by over six hundred Indians. 

Occom published a sermon on Uie execution 
of Moses Paul, at New Haven, 8e]>t. 2,1772, and 


wrote an account of ihe manners and customs of 
the Montauk Indians, which has been published 



in the Collections of tlie Massachusetts Historicu 
Society.* “His discourses,” says Dr. Dwight, 
“though not proofs of superior talents, were 
decent, and his utterance in some degree elo¬ 
quent.” He now and then succumbed to strong 
drink, but maintained in other respects a good 
cliarnchM*. 

\V ILLLIM LIVINGSTON. 

Thk Livingston family was founded in America 
by KoberL Livingston, the son of a clergyman of 
Teviot, in Roxburghshire, Scotland, tie emi¬ 
grated about the year 1672, and appears to have 
soon after filled the office of Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioners of Albany and ])arte a<Jjaoent. He 
purchased an extensive tract of land from the 
Indians, which was inooriKirated into tlie Manor 



of Livingston, by patent dated July 22,1686. He 
took an active part in colonial ali‘aii*s, and died 
about 1726. His son Philip succeeded to the 
estate and married Catherine, daughter of Peter 
i Van Brugh of Albany, in which city their fifth 
' child, Wdlliani, wjis born in Novoinl>er, 1723. A 
year of his boyhood was passed with a mis-sionary 
among the Mohock Indians, during which he ac- 
j (juired a knowledge of the language and manners 
I of the tribe which was of much service to him 
subsequently. In 1787 he entered Yale College, 
and was graduated at the head of his clavsa in 1741. 

I He studied law in the City of New York with Mr. 

I James Alexander. Two essavs, which he pub¬ 
lished under the signature Pyro Philolegis^ in 

• Wheelock'B Brief Narrative of the Indian Charity SebooL 
A letter fl'om the Hev. John Devotion, of Baybrook, to Ber. 
Dr. Btvlea, In cloftlng Mr. Occorn's acoonnt of the Montauk 
Indiana. A.D. 1761. Maaa. Uiau Boo. OolL, Firat Berlaa, x. 
100 . 
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Parker^g New York Weekly Post Boy, August 
19, 1746, probably his first published composi¬ 
tions, on tlie mode of studying law, which then 
and now prevails, olfonded his in^>truciui*, and led 
to his withdrawal to the ofiioe of Mr. William 
Stnith, with whom ho oimipleted Jiis course. 
While a student ho married kSusunmih, daughter 
of Philip French, lii 1747 he issued his Poem 
entitled Philoaophic Solitude, In 176*2, in piir- 
suanoo of an act of tlie legislature, ho ])iiblishod, 
with William ISmith, Jr., the first digest of the 
Colony Laws; and in tlie same year commenced 
a weekly political and miscellaneous jouriud of 
four pages folio, containing essays and coitcs- 
pondence on the model of the Spectator, The hide- 
petvdeut Eejiector. It was conducte«l with s])irit, 
and made astir, being on one occasion denouncccl 
from the pulpit. It enk*rod warmly into the dis¬ 
cussion relative to the religious fonnation of the 
Board of Trustees of King’s, afterwards Columbia 
College, seven of wliom were, by the act of No¬ 
vember, 1761, vesting the funds raised by lotte¬ 
ries for the future institution, to be of tlie Epis¬ 
copal, two of the Dutch, and one (Livingston 
himself) of the Presbyterian denoiiiinalions. The 
publication closed in conset]uence of the outcry 
made against it, with the fifty-second number. 
In 1764 he juiblislied several of a series of 
communications entitled The Watch 7Wrr, in 
llugh Gainc’s Mercury, on the still agitated 
topic of King’s College. In 1767 he is>ued a work, 
first raiblished in London, entitled, A liemew of 
the Military Operations in. North America,, from 
the commencement of French hostilities on the 
frontiers of Virginia in 1763, to the surrender of 
Osicego on the 14tA April,, 1750, in a Letter to a 
Nobleman, It wob written in dcfeiiee of Go¬ 
vernor Shirley. In the same year he published a 
funeral eulo^um on the Rev. Aaron Durr, TV(‘- 
sidont of the College of New Jersey. In 1768, 
Livingston wjxs elected from his brother's manor 
a member of ibo Assembly, as a rejnvsentativo of 
the opposition to the I)e Lancey or cliurch party, 
which the King’s (’ollogo controversy had con¬ 
tributed to form. In 1706 he imhlislied a series 
of Essays entitled The Sentinel,, in Holt’s New 
York Weekly Post Boy. Oni* of the most striking 
of these is entitled, A New Sermon to an Old 
Text, Touch not mine anointed; in which his 
design is to show that the “ anointed” are not the 
mouarchs but the people. These extended to 
twenty-eight numbers. Ilis next ])ul)lication was 
a pamphlet on tlieproiiosed American Eiascopatc, 
in answer to some strictures on the colonies by 
the Bishop of Llandaff. lie also wrote some of 
the articles on the same subject wliicli upj)eared 
under the title of The American Whig,, in the 
New York Gazette. This subject wjis one fiercely 
contested in New York and PJiiladelphia, as well 
as New England. The opposition to the measure 
was based on political jealousy of a union of 
church and state, which it was feared wouhl follow 
^e introduction of bishops, more than on secta¬ 
rian ^nnds, a fact proved by the unojiposed 
estabushment of the American Episcopate after 
the revolution. In 1770, Mr. Livingston ])ub- 
liahed A SoUhqwy^ a pamphlet refiecting se¬ 
verely on (jovemor Oolden. In 1772 he retired 
to a country-seat, to which he gave the genial 
name of Liberty Hall, at Elizabethtown, New Jer- 



Liborty Hall. 

sey. The progress of the Ttevolution did not, how¬ 
ever, permit tlie fulfilment of his long cherished de¬ 
sire for rural retirement. In 1774 he was elected a 
delegate to the continental congivss. lie was re¬ 
elected tlu‘ following year, hut recidled on the 6th 
of Jiim* to take command as brigadier-general of 
tlie militia of liis native state, at Elizabethtown 
Point. In 177(> he was elected governor of the 
state. During his admini^tration he published 
several essays under the signature oi llortcnsins, 
in the New Jersey Ga/-ett(*, a ])aper established to 
oppose Kivirigton’s Ibnal Gazette, which was 
especially virulent against the “Don Quixote of 
the JiT eys,” as it nniH^reinoniously styles the 
Governor. Tie also wrote*, under the same signa¬ 
ture, in 1770, in tla^ I’nited Stak's Magazine, ])ub- 
lished in Pliiladel])hia, but soon after ascertaining 
that se‘veral memhers of tlie Legislature hud ex¬ 
pressed “their dissatisfaction, that the chief 
magistrate of the state should contribute to the 
periodicals, he discontinued his comnnmications 
altogether.” 

(b)vernor Livingston’s corresjiondence shows the 
high estimation in which Ids services t.o the nation 
throughout tlie war were ajipreeinted by Wash¬ 
ington and his fallow jiatriots, and the rejieatod 
attempts madi* by ibc enemy to sniTonnd bis bouse 
and ca])tnrc his person, bear a like honorable 
testimony to his efliciericy. lie sujijxirted not 
Old}" the military, but what was iierhajis more 
rare, the finaneijd mt'asnres of (^ingress, declining, 
on one occasion, to apjKdnt an individual to tlie 
office of postmaster on the ground that he had 
refused t-o take continental money. In 1785 he 
was elected Minister to the Court of Holland, but 
declined the ap])()intinent. In the next year he 
resumed his contributions to the pre^ss under 
the title of The Primitive Whig,, in CollinsV 
New Jersey Gazette. In 1787 ho exerted 1dm- 
self in obtaining materials for Morse’s (^eo- 
grajihy, and in correcting the sheets of the work, 
which appeared at Elizabethtown, 1781), with 
a dedication to the governor. In 1787 ho was 
also appointed a delegate to the Federal Con¬ 
vention. He was an active member, though not 
a jirominent debater, of that body. In June, 1700, 
ho was attacked by a dropsy, which put an end 
to his life, while still governor of the state, on 
(Sunday, July 26, 1790. 
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In his private, Livingston maintained the high 
tone of his public life. His intercourse with his 
numerous family, and with those about him, was 
kindly and simple. He retained liis love of rural 
pursuits throughout his official career, and in the 
words of Brissot, who mentions him in liis travels 
in 1788, was “at once a writer, a governor, and 
a jdoughnian.” 

In person GovemorLivingston was tall, and so 
thin as t() have been called by “some female 
wit,” the “whipping post.” A Memoir by 
Theodore Sedgwick,* was published in 1833. It 
contains numerous extracts from his correspond¬ 
ence, and is admirably executed. 

THE RETREAT. 

EEOIC THE POEM, P1IIL090PI1IC BOLirCDE. 

Let ardent heroes seek renown in urnis, 

Pant after fame, and rush to war’s alarms; 

To shining palaces let fools resort., 

And dunces cringe, to be esteetn’d at court; 

Mine be the pleasure of u rural life. 

From noise remote, and ignorant of strife; 

Far from the painted belle, and white-glov’d beau, 
Tlie lawless masquerade, and midriiglit slmw : 

From ladies, la|i-<iogs, ec»urtiei’s, garters, stars. 

Fops, fiddlers, tyrants, ciiqierors, and czars. 

Full in the centre of s»ime sliady grove, 

By nature form’d for solitude and love: 

(In banks array’d with cvor*blooming flowers, 

Near beauteous landscapes, or by roseate bowers, 
My neat, but sinqde mansion I would ruiso, 

LFnlikc the sumptuous domes of modern days; 
Devoid of pomp, witli rural plainness form’d, 

Witii savage gaiue, and glossy sliells adorn’d. 

No costly furnitui’c should grace iny hull; 

But curling vines ascend against the wall, 

WhoHc jdiant branches should luxuriant twine. 
While purple clustei*H swoll’d with future wine; 

To slake my thirst a liquid lapse di.stii 
From craggy rocks, ana spread a limpid rill. 

Along my mansion, spiry firs should grow. 

And gloomy yews ext.end the shady row: 

The cedai’s flourish, and the poplars rise, 

Sublimely tall, and shoot into the skies: 

Am<»ng the leaves, refresliing zephyrs ]dny. 

And crowding trees exclude tlie noon-tide ray; 
Whereon the liirds tlieir downy nests should form. 
Securely shelter'd from tlu‘ battering sU»riii; 

And to melodious iM»tes their choir apply, 

Soon as Aurora blush’d along the sky: 

While all around th’ enehatiting musie rings. 

And ev’ry vocal grove responsive slugs. 

Me to sequester’d scenes ye muses guide, 

Where nature wantons in her virgin pride; 

To mossy banks, edg’d round with ophiiiig flowers, 
Elysian fields and amaranthine bowers, 

To ambrosial founts, and sleep-inspiring rills. 

To lierbug’d vales, gay lawns, and sunny hills. 

Welcome, ye shades! all hail, ye vernal blooms! 
Ye bow’ry thickets, and prophetic glooms! 

Ye forests, hail I ye solitary woods! 

Love-whispering groves, and silver-streaming floods: 


* A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, Member of 
Congress in 1774,1775, and 1776: Delegate to the Federal Con¬ 
vention in 1787, and Governor of the State of New Jersey from 
1776 to 1790, with extracts from his corre^ondeno^ and no¬ 
tices of various rnorabers of his family. By Taeodure Sedgwick, 
Jun. New York. 1888. 


Ye meads, that aromatic sweets exhale! 

Ye birds, and all ye sylvan beauties, hail I 
Oh how 1 long with you to spend my days. 

Invoke the muse, and try the rural lays 1 

No trumpets there with martial clangor sound, 
No pro.sti ate heroes strew the crimson gi'ound ; 

No groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Nor tliimd’ring drums provoke the sanguine war: 
But white-rob’d Peace, and universal Love 
Smile in the field, and brighten ev’ry grove: 

There all the beauties of tlie circling year, 

In native ornamental pride appear. 

Gay, rosy-bosom’d Spring, and April show’rs, 

Wake, from the womb ot earth, tlie rising flow’rs; 
In deejier verdure. Summer clothes tlic plain. 

And Autumn bends beneath the golden gniin ; 

The trees weeji amber; aiid the whispering gales 
Breeze o’er the lawn, or murmur through the vales: 
The flow’ry tribes in gay confusion bloom, 

Profuse with sweets, and fragrant with perfume; 
On bhissoms blo.ssoms, fruits on fruits arise. 

And varied prospects glad the wand’ring eyes. 

In the.se fair seats. I’d pass the joyous day, 

VV’here mcadt»ws iloiirisli, and M'here fields look gay ; 
From bliss to bliss wdth endless pleasure rove. 

Seek crystal streams, or haunt the vernal grove, 
Woo(b, fountains, lakes, the fertile fields, or shades, 
Aerial mountains, or .subjacent glades. 

There from the polish'd fetters of the great, 
Triumphal piles, and gilded rooms of slate— 

Prime mini-lei's, and sycophantic knaves. 

Illustrious villains, and illustrious &la\es, 

From all the vain formality of fools, 

And odious talk of arbitrary rules: 

The rulHing cares, which the vex’d soul annoy, 

The wealth the ricdi possess, but not enjoy, 

The visionurv bhs- the w'orld can lend, 

Th’ insidious foe, and false, designing friend, 

The seven-fold fury of Xantippe’s soul, 

Ami S .— ’s rage, that burns without coiitroul; 

I’d live retired, contented, and serene, 

Forgot, unknown, unenvied, and unseen. 

FAVORTTR BOOKS. 

But to improve the intellectual mind, 

Reading should be to contemplation join’d. 

First I’d collect from the Parnassian spring, 

What muses dictate, and what poets sing.— 

Virgil, as prince, sliou’d wear the laiirel’d crown. 
And other bards pay homage to his throne; 

The blood of heroes now effus’d so long, 

Will run forever purple thro’ his song, 

See! how he mounts toward the ble.st aliodes, 

On planets rides, and talks witli demigods I 
How do our ravish’d spirits melt away, 

When in his song Sicilian she]dicrds {day! 

But what a splendor strikes the dazzled eye, 

When Dido shines in awful mmesty 1 
Embroidered jiurple clad the Tyrian queen, 

Her motion graceful, and august her mien; 

A golden zone her royal liml^ embrac’d, 

, A golden quiver rattled by her waist 
See her proud steed majestically prance, 

I Contemn the trumpet, and deriSe the launce I 
, In crimson trajipings, glorious to behold, 

1 Confus’dly gay with interwoven gold I 
He chanq^g the bit, and throws the foam around, 
Impatient paws, and tears the solid ground. 

How stern iEneas thunders thro’ the field I 
With tow’ring helmet, and refulgent shield I 
Coursers o’erturn’d, and mighty warriors slain, 
Deform’d with gore, lie welt’ring on the plain. 
Struck through with wounds, ill-fated ohiefbains lie, 
Frown e’en in death, and threaten as they die. 
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Thro* the thick squadrons see the hero bound 1 
(His helmet dashes, and his arms resound 
All ffrim with rage, he frowns o’er Turnus^ head, 
(Re-kindled ire 1 for blooming Pallas dead) 

Then in his bosom plung’d the shining blade— 

The soul indignant sought the Stygian shade! 

Tlie far-fnm’d bards that grac’d Britannia’s isle, 
Should next compose the venerable pile. 

Great Milton first, for tow’ring thought renown’d. 
Parent of song, and fam’d the world around I 
His glowing breast divine Urania fir’d, 

Or God himself th’ immortal bard inspir’d. 

Borne on triumphant wings he takes his flight, 
Explores all heaven, and treads the realms of light; 
In martial pomp he clothes th’ angelic train, 

While warring myriads shake the etherial plain. 
First Michael stalks, high tow’ring o’er the rest, 
With heav’nly plumage nodding on his crest: 
Impenetrable arms his limbs infold, 

Eternal adamant, and burning gold! 

Sparkli* g in fiery mail, with dire delight, 

Rebellious Satan animates the fight: 

Armipotent they sink in rolling smoke, 

All henv’n resounding, to its centre shook. 

To crush hib foes, and quell the dire alarms, 

Messiah sparkled in refulgent arms: 

In radiant panoply divinely bright. 

His limbs incas’d, he flash’d devouring light: 

On burning wheels, o’er heav’n’s crystalline road 
Thunder’d the chariot of the filial God ; 

The burning wheels on golden axles turn’d, 

Witli flaming gems the golden axles burn’d. 

Lo 1 the apostate host, with terror struck. 

Roll back by millions! Th’ empyrean shook! 
Sceptres, and orbed shields, and crowMis of gold, 
Cherubs and seraphs m confusion roll’d ; 

Till from his hand the triple thunder hurl’d, 
Compell’d them, head-long, to th’ infernal world. 

Then tuneful Pope, whom all the nine inspire, 
With sapphic sweetness, and pindaric tire, 

Father of verse! melodious and divine! 

Next peerless Milton should distinguish’d shine. 
Smooth flow his numbers, wlicn he jioints the grove, 
Th’ enraptur’d virgins list.’iiing into love. 

But when the night, and hoarse-rcsiuinding storm 
Rush on the deep, and Neptune’s face deform, 
Rough runs the verse, the son’roiis numbers roar. 
Like the hoarse surge that thunders on the shore 
But when he sings th’ exhilarated swains, 

Th’ embow’ring groves, and Windsor’s blissful plains, 
Our eyes are ravish’d with the sylvan scene. 
Embroider’d fields, and groves in living green: 

His lays the verdure of the mends prolong, 

And wither’d forests blossom in his song. 

Thames’ silver streams his flowing vei'se a<lmirc, 
And cease to murmur while he tunes his lyre. 

Next should appear great Drydeii’s lofty muse, 
For who would Dryden’s polish’d veree refuse f 
His lips were moisten’d in Parnassus’ spring, 

And Phoebus taught his laureat son to sing. 

How long did Virgil untranslated moan, 

His beauties fading, and his flights unknown; 

Till Dryden rose, and. in exalted strain, 

Re-Bang the fortune of the ^od-likc man! 

Again the Trojan prince, with dire delight, 

Dreadful in arms, demands the ling’ring fight: 

Again Camilla glows with martial fire, 

Drives armies back, and makes all Troy retire. 

With more Uian native lustre, Virgil shines, 

And gains sublimer heights in Dryden’s lines. 

The gentle Watts, who strings his silver lyre 
To sacred odes, and heav’n’s all-ruling Sire; 


! Who scorns th* applause of the licentious stage 
And mounts yon sparkling worlds with hallow’d 
rage, 

Compels my thoughts to wing th’ heav’nly road. 
And wafts my soul, exulting, to my God: 

No fabled nine, harmonious bard! inspire 
Thy raptur’d breast with such sernphic fire; 

But prompting angels warm thy boundless rage. 
Direct thy thoughts, and animate tliy page. 

Blest man 1 for spotless sanctity rever’d, 

Lov’d by the good, and by the guilty feiir’d; 

Blest maul from gay, delusive seejies remov’d, 

'Thy Maker loving, by th}^ Maker lov’d, 

To God thou tim’st thy consecrated lays, 

Nor meanly bliisb to sing Jehoxah’s praise. 

Oh! did, like thee, each iRurel'd bard delight 
To paint Religion in her native light, 

Not then with plays the lah’niig press would groan. 
Nor Vice defy the pulpit and the throne ; 

No impious rhyinors eliarm a vicious age, 

Nor prostrate V^irtue groan beneath their rage; 

But themes dixine in lofty nunihers nsc. 

Fill the wide earth, and echo thro’ the skies. 

*111680 for delight. For profit I would rea<l 
The labour’d volumes of the learned dead. 

Sagacious Locke, by JYovidenee design’d, 

To exalt, instruct, and rectify the mind. 

The uneonquernbic sage*^ whom virtue fir’d. 

And from the tyi'ant’s lawless rage retir'd, 

When victor Giesar freed unhappy Rome 
From Pompey’s ehnins, to substitute his own. 
Longinus, Livy, fam’d Thucydides, 

(Quintilian, Plato, and Demosthenes, 

I’ersuasive Tally, and ('ordnba'.s Hage,f 
Who fell by Nero’s unrelenting rngt*; 

IJiin^ whom ungrateful Athens doom’d to bleed, 
Despis’d when living, and de|»lor’d when dead. 
Raleigh I’d read witli ever fresh delight, 

While ages past rise present to iny siglit: 

All man unblestl he foreign realms explor’d, 

Then fell a victim to his country’s sword! 
j Nor should great Derham jaiss neglected by, 

I Observant sage! to whose deep-jiiereing eye, 
j Nature’s stupendous w’oiks ex))niided lie 
Nor he, Britannia, thy nnmateh’d renown 1 
(Adjudg’d to wear the philosophic crown) 

Who on the solar orb uplifted rode, 

And seanii’d the unfuthomahle works of God ! 

Who hound the silver planets to their Bphcre‘*, 

And trac’d the elliptic curve of blazing stars! 
ImmoHal Newton; w’bosc illustrious name 
Will shine on records of eternal fume. 

A WIFE. 

By love directed, I would choose a wife, 

To improve my bliss, and ease the load of life. 

Hail, wedlock! hail, inviolable t 3 "e! 

Perpetual fountain of domestic joy ! 

Love, friendsliip, honour, truth, and pure delight 
Harmonious mingle in the nuptial rite. 

In Eden, first the holy state began, 

Wlicn perfect iunoecnee distinguisli’d man; 

The human pair, the Almighty pontiff led, 

Gay as the morning, to the bridul bed; 

A oread solemnity the espousals grac’d, 

Angels the witnesses and God tlie priest! 

All earth exulted on the nuptial hour, 

And voluntary roses deck’d the bow’r; 

The joyous birds on eveiy blossom’d spray, 

Sung hymeneaiiB to the important day, 

While Philomela swell’d the spousal song. 

And Paradise with gratulatiou rung. 


• CJato. 


t Seneca. 


t Socrates. 
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Relate, inspiring muset where shall I find 
A blooming virgin with an nngel mind? 
UnblemishM a«» the white-rob’d virgin quire 
That fed, O Rome! thy consecrated fire ? 

By reason aw’d, ambitious to be good, 

Averee to vice, and zealous for her (rod? 

Relate, in what blest region can 1 find 
Such bright perfections in a female mind ? 

What phoenix-woman breathes the vital air 
So greatly good, and so divinely fair! 

Sure not the gay and ftishionable train. 

Licentious, proud, immoral, and profane; 

Who spend their golden hours in antic dress, 
Malicious whispers, and inglorious ease. 

Lo! round the board a shining train appeals 
In rosy beauW, and in prime of years! 

This hates a flounce, and this a flounce appro\ v , 
This sliows tlic trophies of her former loves; 

Roily avers, that Sylvia drest in green, 

When last at church the gaudy nyrnph was seen; 
Chloe condemns her ojitics; and will lay 
Twas azure sattin, interatrcak’d with grey; 

Lucy, invested with judicial power. 

Awards *twas neither,—and tlie strife is o’er. 

Then parrots, lap dogs, monkeys, squirrels, beaux, 
Fans, ribands, tiiekers, ])nteho8, furbeloes, 

In uuiek succession, thro’ their fancies run, 

And danee incessant, on tlie flippant tongue. 

And when, fatigu’d with cv’ry other sport, 

The belles prepaie to gi aee the sacred court. 

They luarshal all their forces in array, 

To kill with glances, and destroy in play. 

Two skilful maids with reverential fear, 

In wanton wreaths eolleet their silken hair ; 

Two paint their cheeks, and round their tempbs 
pour 

The fragrant unguent, and the ambrosial shower; 
One pulls the sliape-creuting stays; and one 
Encircles round her waist the golden zone; 

Not with more toil to improve immortal charm-, 
Strove .luno, Venus, and tin* <jueen of arms. 

When Priam’s sou adjudg’d tiie golden prize, 

To the resistless be.iuty of tlie skies. 

At length, equip’d in Love’s enticing arms. 

With all that glitters, and with all that charms, 

The ideal goddesses to church repair, 

Peep thi\)’ the fan, and mutter o’er a pray’r. 

Or listen to the organ’s pompous sound. 

Or eye the gilded linages around; 

Or, deeply studied in cocpiettish rules. 

Aim wily glances at iiiitlunking fools; 

Or show the lily hand with graceful air. 

Or wound the fopliiig with a lock of hair: 

And when the hated discipline is o’er. 

And misses tortur’d with repent, no more, 

They mount the pictur’d coach ; and, to the play, 
The celebrated idols hie away. 

Not so the lass that should my joys improve, 

With solid friendship, and connubial love: 

A native bloom, with intermingled white. 

Should set her featui'es in a pleasing light; 

Like Helen flushing with unrival’d charms, 

When raptur’d Paris darted in her arms. 

But what, alas! avails a'*niby cheek, 

A downy bosom, or a snowy neck t 
Charms ill supply the want of innocence, 

Nor beauty forms intrinsic excellence: 

But in her breast let moral beauties shine, 

Supernal grace and purity divine: 

SubUme her reason, and her native wit 
Unstrain’d with pedantry, and low conceit; 

Her fancy lively, and her iudgraent free 
From female pi*ejudice ana bigotry: 

Averse to idol pomp, and outward show, 


The flatt’ring coxcomb, and fantastic beau. 

The fop’s impertinence she should despise, 

Tho’ sorely wounded by her radiant eyes; 

But pay due rev'rence to the exalted mind, 

By learning polish’d, and by wit refin’d, 

W^ho all her virtues, without guile, commends, 

And all her faults as freely reprehends. 

Soft Hymen’s rites her passion should approve, 

And in her bosom glow the flames of love: 

To me her soul, by sacred friendship, turn, 

And I, for her, with equal friendship burn: 

In ev’rjr stnge of life afford relief, 

Partake my joys, and sympathize my gi*ief; 
Unshaken, walk in Virtue’s peaceful road, 

Nor bribe her Reason to pursue the mode ; 

Mild 08 the saint whose errors are forgiv’n. 

Calm as a vestal, and coinjKw’d as heaven. 

This be the partner, this the lovely wife, 

That should embellish and prolong my life, 

I A nymph! wiio might a second fall inspire. 

Ami fill a glowing cherub with desire 1 
With her I’d spend the ]>lenaurable day, 

While fleeting minutes gayly danc’d awny: 

With her I’d walk, delighted, o’er the green, 

Thro’ ev’ry blooming mead, and rural scene ; 

Or sit in open fields damask’d with flow’rs. 

Or where cool shades imbrowu the noon-tide bow’rs. 
Imparadis’d within iiiy eager arms. 

I’d reign the happy monarch of her charms ; 

Oft on her panting bosom would 1 lay, 

And in dissolving ra[>ture8 melt away; 

Tlien lull’d, by nightingales, to balmy rest, 

My blooming fair felnmld slumber at my breast. 

OONOLUSION. 

And when decrepid age (frail mortals’ doom) 
Shonhl bend my witiier'd body to tho tomb, 

No warbling syrens should retard my flight 
To h«‘avftnly iniinsions of unclouded light. 

Tho’ Ileatii, with his imperial horroi-s crown’d. 
Terrific grinn’d, and formidably frown’d. 

Offences pardon’d and remitted sin, 

Should form a calm serenity within : 

Blessing iny natal and my moi*tal hour, 

(My soul committed to the eternal })ow’r) 

Inexorable Death should smile, for I 
Who knew to live, would never fear to die. 

JAMES OTIS," 

The first writer of the Revolution, was born in 
Barnstable, Feb. 5, 1724. He was prepared for 
Harvard Clollege by the Rev. Jonatliaii Russell, 
and graduated in 1743. Eighteen months after 
lie cominenoed tho study of law in the office of 
Jeremiah Gridley, and was admitted in 1748, at 
Plymouth, where he resided. Two years after he 
removed to Boston. His practice soon became 
extensive. In 1765, he married Mias Ruth Ciin- 
iiiiigham, the daughter of a merchant of Boston. 
Ill 1760, ho was engaged in the famous case of 
the Writs of Assistance—a new regulation intro- 
diioed by the English government, by wliich the 
courts were called upon to protect tlie officers 
of the customs in forcibly entering and searching 
the premises of merchants in quest of dutiable 
goods. Pending the application to the Superior 
Court for these writs, ^well, the chief justice, 
died, and Lt. Gov. Hutchinson was upfiointed his 
successor. The elder Otis condemned this multi¬ 
plication of offices in the hands of one person, and 
this opposition and the future proceedings of 
himself and son have been char^^ against them 
as instigated by revenge, he having expected tho 
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office himaelf. The charge is branded as an 
execrable lie*’ by John Adaius. Otis defended 
the merchants in this case, and with success. 
“American Independence was then and tliere 
bom.”* His speech was widely circulated, and 
its author was elected to the State Legislature iii 
May, 1761. In 1762, he published a pamphlet, 
entitled A Vindication of the Conduct of the 
Houee of Eepresentatives. It was a defence of 
an address to the governor iii answer to his 
message announcing an addition to the armament 
of the Miissachusetts sloop (a small matter in 
itself, but involving the principle of the expendi¬ 
ture of the public money without the action of 
the legislature). This address, drawn up by Otis, 
contained the following passage: “It would be of 
little consequence to the ijeoplo whether they 
were subject to George or Louis, the king of 
Great Britain or the French king, if both wore 
arbitrary, as both would be, if both could levy 
taxes without Poi-liament.” A member cried out 
“treason” when it was road, but tlie address 
was passed by a large majority. “How many 
volumes,” says John Adams, “are concentrated 
in this little fugitive pamjddct! Look over the 
Declarations of Rights and Wrongs, issued by 
Congress in 1774. Look into the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Look into the writings 
of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley. Look into all the 
French constitutions of government, and, to caj» 
the climax, look into Mr. Thomas Paine’s Com¬ 
mon Sense, Crisis, and Rights of Man; wliat 
can you find that is not to be found in solid sub¬ 
stance in this Vindication of tlie House of Repre¬ 
sentatives?” 



In 1764, Otis’s Bights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Prored^ a pamphlet of 120 pa^ 
8vo., appeared. Its ai^^ment is given with 
admirable concision in the summary near its 
dose. 

The sum of my argument is, that civil govern¬ 
ment is of God, that the admi^trators of it were 


originally tlie whole people; that they might have 
devolved it on whom they pleased: that this devo¬ 
lution is fiduciary, for the good of the whole: that 
by the British constitution, tliis devolution is on the 
king, lords, and commons, the supreme, sacred, and 
uncontrollable legislative power, not only in the 
realm, but through the doininions: that by the 
abdication, the original compact was broken to 
pieees; that by the revolution it was renewed, and 
more firmly established, and the rights and liberties 
of the subject in nil parts of the dominions more 
fully explained and confirmed: iliat in consequence 
of this establishment and the acts of succession and 
union, his Majesty (iooi'ge Ill. is rightful king and 
sovereign, and with his parliament, the supreme 
legislative of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging: that this 
constitution is the most free one, and by far the 
best now existing on earth: tlmt by this constitu¬ 
tion, every man in the dominions is a free man: that 
no part of his Majesty’s dominions can he taxed 
without their consent: that every part has a right 
1 o be represented in the supreme or some siihordi- 
iitttc legislature, that the refusal of this would seem 
to be a contradiction in practice to the theory of the 
constitution: that the colonics arc 8ub«»nlinate 
dominions, and are now in such a state, ns to make 
it best for the good of the whole that they should 
not only he continued in the enjoyment of subordi¬ 
nate legislation, but be also represented in some pro- 
lortion to their number and estates in the grand 
egislatioii of the nation: that this would nrnily 
unite all parts of the Britisli enqiirc, in the greatest 
peace and prosperity; and render it invulnerable 
and perpetual. 

Otis was elected to the first or Stamp Act Con¬ 
gress, hut after the publication of his last work 
took a less prominent part in public dehaU‘. 

Sept. 4, 1769, he published an advertisement 
in the Boston Gazette, denouncing the coniiuiH- 
sioners of the customs who had sent over to Eng¬ 
land false and libellous charges against him. The 
next evening he met Robinson, one of these per¬ 
sons, in a coffee-house. An altercation ensued, 
Robinson struck him with a cane, Otis returned 
the blow, was attacked by a number of Robin¬ 
son’s adherents, and received a severe w^ouiid in 
the head—w'hich is generally supposed to liave 
led to the insanity which soon after made its 
appearance, aiid incapacitated him for future 
public or iirofessional exertion. He brought an 
action against Robinson, and recovered £2000 
damages, which he refused U) accept. He retircil 
from the legislature in 1770, and was re-elected 
in 1771, but did not take any important part in 
the debates. He withdrew the same year, and 
passed the remainder of his life at Barnstable and 
Andover, whore he was struck by lightning, May 
23, 1788, and died instantaneously. His life has 
been written by William Tudor.* 

ABTAllTAOaS OF BXPBaBIMTATTOX. 

A representation in Parliament from the several 
colonies, since they are become so lai'ge and nume¬ 
rous, as to be called on not only to maintain 
provincial government, civil and military, among 
themselves, for this they have cheerfully done, but 
to contribute towards the sup^rt of a nation^ 
standing army, by reason of the heavy national 
debt, when they tnemselveB owe a large one, con- 


* John Adsms. 


*Lllbof James Otis, of HflMMohiiaetta Boston, 1828. 
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tracteJ in the common cause, cannot be thought an | 
unreasonable thing, nor if asked, could it be called | 
an immodest request Qut nentiC conimodum sentire ’ 
dehet et onus, has been thought a maxim of equity. 
But that a man should bear a burthen for other 
>cople, as well as himself, without a return, never 
ong found a place in any law-book or decrees, but 
those of the most despotic princes. Besides the j 
equity of an American representation in parliament, i 
a thousand advantages would result from it It | 
would be the most etfcctual means of giving those 
of both countries a thorough knowledge of each j 
other’s intereste, as well us that of tlie wlioU*, w'hich i 
are insepai'uble. j 

Were this representation allowed, instead of the j 
scandalous memorials and deposit ions that liave been | 
KOiiictiHics, in days ot old, ju’ivatcly cooked up in an | 
inquisitorial manner, by pei-sons of bad minds and , 
v.'icked views, and sent from America to the several ■ 
boards, persons of the first reputation among their ' 
eountrymen might be on t he spot, from the several 
colonies, truly to represent them. Future ininibters 
need not, like some of tlieir predecessors, have i 
recourse for information in Ameriean alfairs, to 
ever}' vagabond stroller, that has run or rid |w>st 
tlirougli ^ncrica, from Ins creditors, or to people of 
no kind of credit fi*om the colonies. 

JAMES BOWDOIN 

Was born in Boston, Auu:iist 7, 17’2(i. He was : 
of Iliignenot (looent; his grandtutlKT IMerre Bail- i 
douiri having been a refugee troni FVanee on the | 
revocation of the ediid of Niiiite.s, wlio, living for j 
a short time in Ireland, in 1()S7 was an apidicaiit 
to (xovernor Andros, in New England, fora grunt 
of land in Maine, llis son, James Bowdoin, be- 
(iatrio a wealthy merchant of Boston ; and his son 
James, of wliom we arc writing, inherited a liand- 
sorne. [»aternal fortune. He wa.s educated under 
Ma4er Lovell at the Soutli (xriimmar School of 
the city, and was a graduate of Harvard of 1745. 
At t w enty-four years of age he had viMted Frank¬ 
lin in Pliiladcljdiia, and disclosed a taste for .scien- , 
tide pursuits which induced the philosopher, then j 
twenty years liis senior, to communicate to him j 
bis papers on Electricity. This was the begin- | 
iiing of a correspondence by which the friends j 
have become united in reputation. A ivMinic of i 
this scientific connexion is given hy the lli»n. R.C, I 
Winthrop, a descendant of Bowdoin, in his ad¬ 
dress on the Life and 8orvi(rcs of Bowdoin.* 

At the outset of this coiTespondence, Bowdom 
appeal's to have availed hirnscif of the invitation to 
make observations on Franklin’s theorio.s and specu¬ 
lations, with somewhat more of independence of 
opinion than might have been expected from the 
disparity of their ages. One of hw earliest letters 
(2l8t Dec. 176IJ suggested such foi'cible objections 
to the hypothesis, that the sea was tlie grand source 
of electricity, that Franklin was led to say in his re¬ 
ply, (24th January, 1752,)—“ I grow more doubtful 
of my former supposition, and more ready to allow 
weight to tliat objection,"^drawn from the activity 
of electric fluid and the readiness of water to 
conduct,) which you have indeed stated with great 
strenj^h and clearness.” In the following year 
Franklin retracted this hypothesis altogether. The 
same letter of Bowdoin’s contained an elaborate ex¬ 
plication of the cause of the crooked dirwtion of 
lightning, which Franklin pronounced, in his reply, 

• Wlnthrop’a Maine Historical Soc. Address, 1840, pp. 10-13. 


to be “ both ingenioiw and lolid,^—adding, “ when 
we can oiicount as satisfactorily for the electriflca- 
tion of clouds, 1 think that branch of natural philo¬ 
sophy will be nearly complete.” 

In a subsequent fetter,6owdoin suggested aiih^ry 
in regard to the lumiiiousnessof water under certain 
circumstances, ascribing it to the presence of minute 
phosphorescent animals, of which Franklin said, in 
his reply, (18th Dec. 1763,)--“ The observations you 
made of the sea water emitting mure or loss light in 
diiferent tracts passed through by your boat, is new, 
and 3 ’<>ur mode of a<*counting for it ingenious. It is, 
indeed, very possible, that an extremely small ani¬ 
malcule, too small to be visible even by our best 
glasses, may yet give a visible light” This theory 
has since bceu very generally received. 

Franklin soon after paid our young philosopher 
tlie more substantial ana une(|uivocal compliment of 
1 ‘ending his letters to London, wliere they were read 
at the Uoyul Society, an«l published in a volume with 
his own. Tlie Uoyal Society, at a later day, made 
Bowdoin one of their fellows ; and Franklin writing 
to Bowdoin from London, Jan. 13, 1772, says: “It 
gives me great pleasure that my book afforded any 
ti» iny friends. 1 esteem those letters of yours among 
its bngiitest ornarnenta, and have tlie satisfuetiou to 
find tliat they add greatly to the reputation of 
Aruericau philosophy.” 

He bore a leading part in the political agita¬ 
tions of the times, in o|>])osition to the parliamen¬ 
tary and local governnieiit tyranny ; and was an 
early advocate of the union of tlio Colonies. JIo 
was a niemher of the Colonial Council, where his 
jiatriotisni rendered him an object of dread to 
GoNernor Bernard and Iliitehinson, while he was 
sfiecJally set aside hy the English home govern¬ 
ment. H(‘ was elected to the Old Continental 
Congress and prevented attendance only by family 
illness. IBs own health was weak, and his lilb 
became a long consumptive disease; but he was 
always vigorou.s in public affairs. In 1785, ho 
became Governor of the Commonwealth, in the 
discharge of the duties of which he applied all 
bis energies to the. 8up}»ression of Shay’s Kebel- 
lioii against law and order. He lived to see his 
elTorts for union fully established in the formation 
of tlie Federal Constitution; received Washing¬ 
ton, with wliora he had conferred on the jierilous 
heights of Dorchester, in 1776, at his house in 
Boston in 17811; and on the 6th of Xovomber, 
171K», followeil, after an interval of a few months, 
his old friend Franklin to the grave. 

Besides liis participation in Franklin’s dis¬ 
coveries, he has a claim upon our attention hero 
as a contributor to the rUtOH et Gmtulatio, the 
volume of Cambridge poems on the accession of 
George III., to which he contributed three articles,* 
and tlie author ot a volume of verses published 
anonymously in Boston, in 1751). His Paror 
phrase of the Eaonomy of Human Life furnishes 
at least a pleasing study of the tastes of the man 
and the period. He was a fellow of the Corpo¬ 
ration of Harvard College, subscribed liberally to 
its funds, and left the institution a handsome 
legacy to be applied to the eiioouragement of 
literature in premiums among the studeuts. He 
was one of the founders and first Presidents of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Bos¬ 
ton, and published a philoao])hioal discourse on 

• Ante, p. 18. 
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hjg indaction in 1780. The poem of Bowdoin, to 
which we have alluded, is called a Paraphrase 
of Dodsley's collection of aphorisms under that 
title,* but, though it originated in a simple ver¬ 
sion of the Economy, it is mther an amplitication 
or extension of that little work, with new illus- 
tradons. It follows the original in its general 
classification of personal duties and etnotions, and 
the relation of the sexes, without taking up each 
of the topics. Bowdoin’s is good moral sense, in 
a good declamatory tone, without much origi¬ 
nality. As an exaTnjde of its more pleasing de- 
8cri])tions, we may take a passage on the Virtu- j 
ous Woman, in the section on Desire and Love. I 

Now view the maid, the love iiifl]>iriiig maid, 

With virtue and witli modesty aiTuy’tl: 

Survey her iiiaichletM form; her mind survey ; 

And all their beauty in full light display. 

Her matchless form, display’d in open light. 
Attracts the eye, and chai-ms the ravishM sight. 
Survey’d, and re-survey’d from foot to head, 

A thousand nameless beauties round her spread; 
See down her neck the oiiarining locks descend; 
And, black as jet, in waving ringlets end: 

As down her beauteous neck they careless flow. 
The lovely white to great advantage show: 

Her comely neck with symmetry and grace, 

Rises majestic on its noble base: 

And, like a column of superior art, 

Does to the eye a fine elfeet impai*t : 

Her piercing eyes tlicir harmless lightning play: 
And dart around a joy-diffusing ray: 

Her cheeks, adorn’d with lovely white and red. 
May vie with roses in their flow’ry bed: 

Her coral lips, whene’er slio speaks, ilisclose 
The finest iv’ry in concentric rows: 

Her tempting breasts in whiteness far outgo 
The op’ning lily, and the new fal’n snow: 

Her tempting breasts the eyes ol all command. 

And gently rising court the am’i’ous liaini: 

Their beauty and proportion strike tlie eye. 

And art’s best skill to equal thorn defy. 

These matchless channs, which now in bh»oni nn- 
pear, 

Are far exalted by the dress they wear: 

With virtue rob’d, with modesty attir’d. 

They’re more and more by all mankind admir’d 
With virtue rob’d, with modesty array’<l. 

They’re in the fairest light to all display’d : 

True virtue and true modesty inspire 
With love sincere, uiimix’d with base desire; 

Set off the beauties of her lovely face ; 

And give each feature a peculiar grace: 

Each feature sheds a joy-inspiring ray; 

And all around are innocently gay: 

Each feature speaks the goodness of her miiul; 

pride untainted, gen’rous, frank and kind. 

H!ow full of innocence her sprightly eye I 
Which with the dove’s in innocence may vie : 

falsehood and from guile how free her heart! 
How free from cunning and intriguing art! 

How sweet her kiss! than honey far more 8we«*t; 
And like her lips exempt from all deceit: 

Her lips far sweeter odow breathe around. 

Than e’er exhal’d from India’s od’rous ground; 

Moi'e sweet than e’er perfum’d the spicy const; 
More sweet than fam’d Arabia can boost. 


• A PsTsphrase on Part of the Economy of Human Life, In- 
toribed to his Excellency Thomas PownaVl, Lsq., Governor of 
the Province of the Massachusetts Btoy. Boston New EnpflMd: 
Printed and Sold by Green and Bussell, at their Prlnting- 
Offloe, in ^een st 1769. 


Than roses far more grateful is her smile; 

And more than roses can the sense beguila 

These are her charms-—her charms as bright ap- 
peor 

As yonder stars that deck heav’ii’s sjiarkling 
sphere; 

And like to her’s, which bro’t down fnbled Jove, 
Conquer the breast least capable of lova 

The reader may like to com])are Bowdoin with 
! liis original Dodsley. We add a few sentences 
from the latter’s brief parallel cliajitor. 

The madness of desire shall defeat its own pur¬ 
suits; from the blindness of its rage thou snalt 
rush upon destruction. 

Therefore give not up thy heart to her sweet en¬ 
ticements ; neither suffer thy soul to be enslaved by 
her enchanting delusions. 

When virtue and modesiy enlighten her channs, 
the lustre of a beautiful woman is brighter than the 
stars of heaven ; and the influence of her power it 
is in vain to resist. 

The innocence of her eye is like tliat of the 
turtle; simplicity and truth dwell in her heart 

The kisses of her mouth are sweeter tlian lioney: 
the perfumes of Arabia breathe from her lips. 

Dodsloy’s sentiments Imve a strong flavor of 
common-place to readers of the present <lay, hut 
they were once very ])opuhir. James liowdoin, 
the son of the iireceding, was a gentleman of 
many acconiidishments. lie w’as born Sept. 22, 
1752, and died Oct. 11, 1811. He gave much 
attention to literary pursuits, and on the incorpo¬ 
ration of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, in 
Maine, made it a donation of one thousand acres 
of land, and more than eleven hundred pounds. 
He was sent by Jefferson as minister to Spain in 
1805, and subseijuently to France, and remained 
abroad till 1808, jiassing two years in Paris, 
where ho made a collection of books and minerals 
wliich he subseipiently jii'estmted to Bowdoin 
, College. He lived during the snnimer months on 
I Nau.shaun Island, neai* Martha’s Vincyanl. He 
j wiis interested in the cidlivation of slieep, and 
translated Danbenton’s Advice io ^heidierdA. He 
imblisbed anonymously, Opiniovs renpecfijig the 
Commercial Intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain. A sboit time before 
bis death ho gave a valuable grant of land to 
Bowdoin College, and by his hist will beijueatbed 
a philosoidiical atiparatus, and a costly collection 
of paintings to that institution. 

EZRA STILES. 

The grandfather of Ezra Stiles was brought nii 
infant to Now England, in 1684. Tlie family set¬ 
tled in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1685. The Rev. 
Isaac Stiles was his son, and settled, as minister, 
at North Haven. He married a daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Taylor, of Westfield, Mass., who 
died a few days after giving birth to their only 
child, Ezra, December 10,1727. He was prepared 
for Yale College by his fatlier, at the early age 
of twelve, but his entrance was wisely deferred 
! until three years later. He was graduated with 
! distinguish^ honors in 1746, and remained a 
resident at the college, where ho was chosen a 
tutor, in May, 1749. He was licensed, and 
preached his first sermon, in June of the same 
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year, and in the following September received 
the Master’s deirw, being regarded as one of the 
ablest scholars the institution had produced. In 
1762, finding the exertion of preaching prejudicial 
to liis health, and influenced to some extent by 
religious doubts, by which his mind was then dis¬ 
turbed, he commenced the study of the law, with 
a view to a change in his career. In 1764, ho 
made a tour to Boston, New York, and Philadel¬ 
phia, with great benefit to his health. In April 
of the following year, ho accepted an invitation to 
preach during the ccdlege vacation, at Newport, 
K. 1., and soon after received a call to retain the. 
tKwition pennanontly. After much deliberation, 
he detorniined to abandon the law and accept the 
apt>ointinent. lie had previously, by laborious 
study and earnest thought, dispelled the theologi¬ 
cal difficulties which had disturbed his mind, and 
was ready to devote himself with earnestness and 
zeal to his sacred calling. Ilis clerical duties did 
not, however, prevent his atbuitioii to the seiisi- 
tific and philological studies in which he also de¬ 
lighted. 

In 1757, ho married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Col, John Hubbard, of New Haven. 

A discourse' delivered on the public thanksgiv¬ 
ing for the capture of Montreal, Hcpteinlier S, 
17H(), shows him to have been among the first to 
foresee American Indepemhuice. Tie says: ‘‘ It is 
probable that, in time, there will be formed a 
Provincial Confederacy, and a Common Ckmncil, 
Htan-lingon free provincial siifiVage : and this may, 
in tinn*, terminate in an imperial diet, when the 
imperial dominion will subsist, as itougiit, in elee- 
tion.” In July, lTf)f», he was urged to allow him- 
.self to be proposed as a eaiididate for the presi¬ 
dency of Yale College, but declined. The pro[K)sal 



was renewed by his formal election, in 1777. Ho 
was at this time resident at Portsmouth, having 
reinoved on the British occupation of Newport, 
until ‘‘ it might please Divine Providence to re¬ 
assemble his dear scattered flock.” At the urgent 
solicitation of his own and the friends of the col¬ 



lege, lie accepted the office, and commenced its 
duties, June 23, 1778. 

In the spring vacation of 1780, the British hav¬ 
ing evacuated Newport, the President paid a visit 
to his old congregation. The church had been 
desecrated by the enemy, who ‘‘had put up a 
chimney in the middle of it, and deraolished all 
the pews and seats below, and in the galleries, 
but had left tlie i)ulpit standing. My little zealous 
flock,” says tlio President, “ took down the chim¬ 
ney, and cleansed the meeting house, and then 
procured some benches, made for the king’s troops’ 
entertainment an<l left behind: so that we attend¬ 
ed divine service very conveniently, though with 
a pleasure intermixed with tender grief.” Ho 
retaine<l his Presidency with high honor to him¬ 
self and usefulness to the institution, imtil his 
death. May 12, 1796. 

Dr. Stiles was an indefatigable student through¬ 
out his life. By the aid of a Jewish ncquaintaiuje 
in Nt wpt>rt, ho instructed himself in Hebrew, and 
afterwards ac(iuir<‘d an ac/quaintance with the 
other oriental languages. He corresjKmded with 
the Jesuits on the geograidiy of California, with 
Greek bihliops on the physical formation of Pales¬ 
tine and the adjaciont countries, and addressed 
queries of a scieiirilic; and philological nature to 
travellers from the interior of Africa, Behring’s 
Straits, and other remote regions. The late 
Ohaneellor Kent, who was one of Stiles’s pupils 
in the cjJIege, has paid a handsome trilmte to the 
warmth and character of his ])olitic;il principles 
and personal virtues: “President Stilt^’s zeal for 
civil and religious liberty was kindled at the altar 
of the English and New England Puritans, and 
it was animating and vivid. A more constant 
and devoted friend to the Revolution and inde¬ 
pendence of this country never existed. He had 
anticipated it as early as the year 1760, and his 
whole boul was enlisU'd in favor of every measure 
which led on gradually to the formation and 
establishment of the Americjin Union. The fre¬ 
quent ap])eals which he was accustomed to make 
to the heads and liearts of his pupils, concerning 
the slippery paths of youth, the grave duties of 
life, the i-esj)onsibilities of man, and the perils 
and hopes, and honors, and destiny of our coun¬ 
try, will never be forgotten b}" those wlio heard 
them; and espeoially when he came to touch, as he 
often did, with ‘a master’s hand and ])ro])het’s 
fire,’ on the hrijrht vision of the future prosperity 

and splendor of the United States.Take 

him for all in all, this extraordinary man was 
nndoul)tedly one of Uhe ])iirest and beat gifted 
men of his age. In addition to his other emi¬ 
nent attainments ho was clothed with humility, 
with tenderness of lieait, with disinterested kind¬ 
ness, and with the mo.st artless simplicity. He 
was distinguished for the dignity of his deport¬ 
ment, the politeness of liis addres.s, and the 
urbanity of his mannei*s. Tliongh he was uncom¬ 
promising in his belief and vindication of the 
great fundamental doctrines of tlio Protestant 
faith, he was nevertheless of a most charitable 
and catholic temper, resulting equally from^ the 
benevolence of his disposition and the spirit of 
the Gosinal.” * 


* Address delivered nt New Huven. before the Phi BeiU 
Kappa Societj, by James Kent, Beptember 18,1881. 
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Dr. Ohanning has also been the eulogist of 
8tiles. In his disoourse at Newimrt, he speaks 
"^th animation of this “ noble friend of religious 
liberty,” who “threw a lustre on this island imme- 
^ately before the Revolutionand adds, “to the 
influence of this distinguished man in the cir¬ 
cle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part 
the indignation which 1 feel towards every inva¬ 
sion of human rights. In my earliest years I 
regarded no human being with equal reverence.”* 

Stiles was twice married, his second wife being 
the widow of William Clicckley, of Providence. 
One of his daughters married the Rev. Ahiel 
Holmes, by whom his life was written and jaib- 
lished in 1798, There is also a biogra])hy by Prof. . 
Kingsley, of Yale, in the second series of Sparks’s j 
collection. 

His chief literary production was liis Ilktory 
of Three of the Judges of King Charles i.f A 
letter written in 179d, by a gentleman of South 
Carolina, to tlie President, suggesting a monument 
to the memory of John Dixwell, one of the tlireo 
Judges of Charles I. who escaped to and died in 
this country, led him to the completion of a work | 
on these worthies for which he liad long been I 
engaged in collecting materials.^ It appeared in ] 
1795. The kindly pen of Chancellor Kent has ' 
placed its political merits in a strong light: “ This 
work contains proof,” he says, “that the author’s 
devotion to civil and religious liberty carried him 
forward to some hasty conclusions; in like man¬ 
ner as Ids fondness for antiquarian researches 
tended to lead his mind to credulous excesses. | 
He dwells on trifling traditionary details on a very I 
unimportant inquiry; but tlie volume also con- I 
tains a dissertation on republican polity, and liis i 
vindication of the resistance of the I^oug Parlia¬ 
ment to King Charles L, and of the judicial trial 
and condemnation of that monarch. Here ho 


the world; and when we consider its subject, its 
republicanisna, its spirit, its frankness, its piety, 
its stvle and its tact^ we are almost led to bwieve 
that we ni'e j)eni8ing the legacy of the last of the 
Pyritaue. He gives us also a mnsfpectvs or plan 
of an ideal ct)mmonwenlth, and it is for superior 
to the schemes sketched by Harrington, or Mil- 
ton, or Locke, or Hume, or to any other ])lan of 
a republic ])rior to the e8tab]i>hment of our own 
Americfin constitutions. Jt is very much ujx)!! 
tlie model of some of the best of them, and 
though entire political equality and universal suf¬ 
frage were the btisis of liis plan, he was fully 
aware of the dangerous jiropeiisities to which 
they might expose us, and therefore he checked 
the rapidity of his mad line by a ].cgidature of 
two Houses, chosen, the one for three and the 
other for six yejirs, and by u single Executive 
chosen for seven yeai*s, and by an indejiciident 
Judiciary. In addition to all these guards, he 
insisted on the necessity of a general dilfusion of 
light and knowledge, and of tlie recognition of 
Christianity.” 

Stiles’s otlier works coTisi>t principally of 
addresses and sermons. One of the hitler is an 
able ])lea for the union of various Kew England 
denominations. His election sermon in 1788, 
entitled The United States Elevated to Glory and 
Kormtr^ is an animated eulogium on the revolu¬ 
tionary contest, and an eloquent and sen-ible anti¬ 
cipation of its conseipieiKtes. in liis eulogy of 
Washington, his enthusiasm carries liiiii to its 
utmost limits:— 

Thy fame ia of sweeter perfume than Arabian 
snices in the gar<lcnHof Persia. A baron do Steuben 
snail waft its fragrance to the monarch of Prussia; 
a Marquis de la Fayette shall waft it to a far greater 
monarch, and diffuse thy renown throiigiiout. I..nropc: 
listening angels shall catch the* odour, waft it. to 


rises into a theme of the loftiest import, and dis¬ 
cusses it with his Usual hold ness, fervor, aciitene.sa, 
and co])iousness of erudition. He takes occasion 
to condemn all hereditary orders in goveniinent, 
as being incompatible with public virtue and 
security ; and he was of opinion that monarchy 
and aristocracy, with all their exclusWe political 
appendages, were going fa.st into discredit and 
disus^, under the influence of more just and 
enlightened notions of the natural equality and 
liberties of mankind. In these opinions the 
President did no more than adopt and declare the , 
principles of tlie most illustrious of tiio English 
Puritans under the Stuarts, and of many, at least, | 
of the English Protestant jr)i.ssenlcrs under the ; 
Brunswick line. His fundaineiitivl doctrine, that j 
a nation may bring to trial and punishment delin- I 
qnent kings, is undoubtedly true as an abstract 
proposition, though the right is difficult to define 
and dangerous in the apjilication. This humble 
little volume was dedicated to the patrons of un- 
poUated l^erty^ ewil and religious^ throngiwut 


^Obannlng^i Works, )v. 941 . 

t A Hlstoryof Three of the Judges of King Charles I., Ma¬ 
jor Oenend Wballey, Major General Goflte, and C'H>lonel Dlx- 
^U: who at the Beaton^on, 1664), fled to Ainerloa, and were 
secreted and ooooe^ in Maosaohusetts and Oonnectl^^ for 
near Thirty years. With an account of Mr. Theophilus Whale, 
of KarraaanMtt.Bapposed to have been also one of the Judges. 
ByP^SS^SfllesS^ord. PrintedbyElishaBabe(^,lf94. 

t “ A Poem, oommemoratlve of Goflb, Whalley, and Dirwoll, 
three of the Judges of Charles I., by Phllagathos,” was pub¬ 
lished in Boston, aniing the same year. 


heaven, and perfume the uniMT. e. 

Stiles’s Diary niul bound nuinuscrijits jirosc'rved 
at Yale ('ollcge, fill some furty-tive volumes. Of 
these filtccn arc occujiied with his literary Diary, 
embracing the narrative of daily oc-currciices, 
jmblic and jirivate, notices of the books he read, 
the sorijions he preached and heanl, and his doc¬ 
trinal reflections. Itinclude.s immerous imjiortaiit 
details of the Revolution. A Meteorological 
Record occujnesfive vokimes; an Itinerary of his 
tours, notices of Town and Church Records, 
Tombstone Inscriptions and such matters, five 
more; while the remaindai^Bre,filled with letters 
addressed to him, and misoelhineons extracts. He 
was a good draughtsman, and occaaionally sketches 
plans of the battles. There is an account, in ])ar- 
ticular, of the battle at Cliarleston, taken down 
from the narrative of an eye-witness and par¬ 
ticipant, the Rev. Mr. Martin. 

I'hough the Diary has been freely drawn uj»on 
by Dr. Stiles’s biogmplier. Holmes, and coiisulttHl 
since for liistoricJd pun^oaes, it contains iiiucli 
unpublished matter worthy to see the liglit. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. C. Herrick, of Yale, 
for the following extracts, which exhibit the 
activity of tlie writer’s mind, and the extent of 
his pursuits:— 

aXTOAGTS VBOM TBS UmARV DIABT OP XXBA BTIUS. MSW- 
POBT, B. I. (TILL 17T7). 

1770. Mar. 9. 9 Heb. Arab. TliiB day news 
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from Boston, that an Affray had happened there 
between the Inhabitants and the Army, wherein the 
Soldiery fired and killed three Men and wounded 
others: upon which tlie Bells all rau^, and the Town 
thrown into most alarming corifiiRion. '^This day ends 
the prediction of Mr. Eawards of Philadelphia. 

1709. Junes. Fine seroneday. Ansiduously 
employed in observing the Transit of Venus, which 
will not hapj>en again in above an hundred years, 
nt either node; and at this descending node again, 
not in two hundred and forty [36] years, or before 
A.D. 2004. 

Oct. 6. Ileb. Arab. Lent Mr. Tutor How, 
Origines Ecclesiie Alexandrinee, by lilutychius. Pa¬ 
triarch of tliat churcli in the Tenth ('entury; which 
I had copied in the Arabic Letter: with the English 
Translation which 1 iriiulc from the original Arabic. 

This evening visited by a young man,-Hamilton, 

8pt. 20, born a mile from JYovidence, but br<»ughtup 
in (^/oventry: can read the Ihble, but scarce knows 
the nine figures; can’t sot down any sum in figures. 
Yet bos a surprizing Talent at Addition and .\liilti- 
])licatioii of large Numbers. I asked him with my 
watch in my band, how many minutes there were 
in Ten Million yoars? then in an hundred Million 
yoai*s? he told them botii in less than one minute by 
my Watch. 

1777. 19. 1 re''oive<l the following letter 

from the Re\. Mr. WInttelsey: [uiiiiouneing that 
he, Dr. had been chosen l*re.“ii(lent of Yale 

Dollegi* ] My Election to the Presidency of Yale 
(’ollege IS an unexpected arnl wonderful ordering of 

Divine ProvideJice.An hundred an<l fifty or 

180 Young (ientlemen Stmlents, is a bundle of \Vild 
Eire, not easily controlled and governed, ami at be.st 
the Diudorii <»f a President is a frown of Thorns. 

1779. Nov. 1. .Mr. (ruild. Tutor of Harvard fol- 
loge, visited us this d.iy. He has been to Philmlel- 
]>hia, and is planning an Academy of fcjcionce> for 
Massachusetts. 1 had much conversation with him 
upon this us well as upon an Academy of Sciences 1 
am meditnling for fonuectieiit. 

17 HO. Dec. 19. Air. Doolittle tells mo there has 
been made, at his Powder Mill, inN«*w Haven, eiglity 
Thousand janiiids of Powder since the coinmenee- 
ineut of this war. 

17S6. June 29. Tlie syiiritfor raising silk worms is 
great in this town, Nortliford, Worthington, Mans¬ 
field, Ac. 

July 8. The German or Wheat Tnseetii have got 
into and destroyed Souirc Smith’s Harvest of Rye 
and Wheat at West iiuvcn, and thnt of several of 
his neighboui-s; but are not general there. These 
animalcules which fix in the Jovnt‘> t>f Wheat, ami 
if no Wheat in Kye, have cornc from the West war 1 
and got int(> Litchfield and Now Haven founties, 

1787. July 2. The Rev. Manosseh Cutler, of Ips- 
witeh, visited us. He is a great Botanist, and m 
travelling on to Philadelphia to in^peet all vegetables 
and plants in their state of flowori ig. with the view 
ol perfecting his Publication upon liidigenoim Ameri¬ 
can Plants, ranged into Classes, Genera ;ind Species, 
according to the sexual or Linnaiaii .system. 

Aug. 27. Heb. Reoita.—Finished the first Psalm. 
Judge Ellsworth, a member of the federal conven¬ 
tion, just returned from Philadelphia, visited me, 
and tells me the Convention will not rise under three 
weeks. He there saw u Steam Engine for rowing 
Boats against the stream, invented by Mr. Fitch, of 
Windsor, in Connecticut. He was on board the 
Boat, and saw the experiment succeed. 

1794. Mr. Whitney brought to my house and 
showed us his machine, by him invented, for clean¬ 
ing cotton of its seeds. He showed us the model 
which he has finished to lodge at Philadelphia, in 
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I the Secretary of State's office, when he takes out his 
j Patent .... A curious and very ingenious piece 
of Mechanism. 

1786. Oct 26. Mr. Tutor Morse desiring to be 
absent, while spring, in order to make the Tour of 
the States to Georgia, for perfecting a new edition 
i of his Geography, we elected the Rev. Abiel Holme-^ 
j Tutor. 

I 1788. January 7. This Evening 1 gave permission 
I to the Freshman Class to wear their Hats in the 
College Yard after the ensuing vacntioiL Formerly 
they kej)t off their Hats the whole Freshman year. 
About 1776, they were permitted to wear them after 
May vacation. We now permit lliein after January 
vucatioiL 

1794. July 17. * * * This day I was visited by 
AL Talleyrand Perigord, Bishoji of Aiitun, Ac. . . . 
and M. Beaumez, Member for the District of Arras, 
.... Both men of Information, literature. Calm¬ 
ness and Candor: and very inquisitive. .... The 
; Bishop ha'« written a piece on Education, and origi- 
j iiated the Bill or Act in the National Assembly for 
; setting up schools all over Fi-ance for diffusing Edu- 
' cation an<l Letters among the Plebeians. I desired 
them to estimate the jnoportion of those who could 
not reiul in France. Mr. Beaumez said of 26 mil¬ 
lions lie judged 20 inillions could not read. The 
Bishop eorreeted it and said Eighteen Millions. They 
were very inquisitive about our mode of diffusing 
knowledge. ] U>ld them of our parochial schools from 
theh<‘ginning, and that I had notreason to think there 
was a single j»er8on of the natives in New Haven 
that could not read. * • * 

ON KINCtS—PROM LIVR8 OF THB JCDCM. 

In like manner we are not to infer the primfeval 
meaning (»f a King, or the chief ruler of a sove¬ 
reignty among the nations, from the meaning to 
which it has long grown up by use, from the ages 
of tyranny and usurpation. Kings, Mriakim^ lead¬ 
ers, rulers were pnmieval in all nations and countries 
around the terraqueous globe, and must have been 
Irom the spontanemis nature of univei-sal society, 
'llie fi!*st seventy-two nations immediately after 
Babel had them. But what were the j)rimffival 
kings? Not despots; rulers by their own will; but 
actors forth of the counsel and will of the people, in 
what for the public was by the people confided to 
their execution, inter pares rrmst/tartos, the 

first or cliief baron in the teutonic policies, of a pre¬ 
sidential, not aiitoeratieal authority, the organ of 
the supreme council, but of no separate and disjoined 
power. Early, indeed, among the oriental nations, 
sprung up a few Ninuses, while in general, for ages, 
part icularly in Europe, they were what they ought 
to be. If we recede back into early antiquity, and 
descend thence, even late, into the mnrtial ages, we 
shall find the reliquiat of the original policies, espe¬ 
cially in Hesperia, Gaul, Belgium, ana Britain, and 
plainly discern the Duces, the liege's, the heads of 
notions, by whatever appellation designated, still 
patrespatriot. The additions jiowers annexed to 
their titles afterwards, caused them to grow up to 
tyrnmii, governors of will. Not so in the beginning, 
when they were like the sachems of Indian notiona 
And perhaps the primioval may have subsisted and 
survived with purity in the Indian sachemdoms, 
which, however hereditary, are so in a mode un¬ 
known to the rest of the world, though perfectly 
understood by themselves; nor is any man able, 
with our present ignorance, to comprehend the genius 
of their polity or laws, which I lun persuaded are 
wise, beautiful, and excellent; rightly and fairly 
understood, however hitherto despised by Europe¬ 
ans and Americans. We think ox a aaohem at a& 
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Sh^l^openn king in his little tribe, and negociate with 
him under mistaken tranBatlautic ideas. And bo are 
frequently finding them cyphers to certain purposes 
witnout tne collective council of warriors, who are 
all the men of the nation, whose subordination is 
settled, and as fixt as that in the feudal system. At 
times we see a sachem dictating with the seeming 
authority of a despot, and he is obeyed because of 
the united sense of the nation—never otherwise. 
On their views of society, their ])olicy is j)erfoct 
wisdom. So ancient kingship and council monarchy 
in Asia and Europe, was like that of Mclchiscdec, 
lenient, wise, and efficacious. This still lives in 
Africa, and amongst some of the hordes of Tartars, 
as it did in Montezuma and Mango Capac. Rut 
these primi inter parrs soon grew up into beasts of 
prey; until, ages ago, government has been con¬ 
signed to the will of monarcliH, and tliis even with 
the consent of the jieople, deliidetl by tlie idea that 
a father of his people could not but rule with affec¬ 
tion and wisdom. These in Greece and Sicily were 
called Tyranni, to ilistinguish tiicin from Arcbons, 
Princes, and other rulers, by council. All govern¬ 
ment was left to will, lioj)ed and expected to have 
been a wise will, lint the experiment raised such 
horror and detestation, and this official title has for 
ages become so disgustful and obnoxious, that kings 
themselves cannot endure it Mover will a king 
hereafter assume the name of a tyi ant, nor give the 
name of Rostile to a national or state prison. The 
brazen bull of Phalaris was used once; nos been dis¬ 
used two thousand years; and will never be used 
again. So the name of a king now excites horror, 
and is become as odious in Europe as that of Tyran- 
nus at Athens, Syracuse, and Agrigentuin. The 
name and title of king will soon become as disgust- 
ful to supreme magistrate®, in every polity, as tliat 
of tyrant, to which it is become synonymous and 
equipollent It may take a century or two to ac¬ 
complish this extirpation of title; hut the die is east, 
kinship is at an end; like a girdled tree in the 
forest, it may take a little time to wither and die— 
but it is dying—and in dying, die it must Slaying 
the monster was happily begun by Oliver: but the 
people spared its life, judiciously given up by hea¬ 
ven to be whipt, and scourged, and torraeuted with 
it two or three centuries more, unless it may be now 
in its last gasps. Mow there must he a supreme and 
ohief ruler in every society, in every polity: and 
was it not for the complex association of insidions 
ideas, ideas of dread and liorror connected with the 
appellation king, or could it be purged or restored 
to the purity of antiquity, it might still be safely 
used in a republic. Tint this cannot he done. It 
must therefore he relegated into contemptuous 
neglect And a new appellation must be taken up 
—very immaterial what it is, so it be defined to he 
but primus inter pares consiliarios, stand on fre¬ 
quent election, ana hereditation for ever repudiated 
and banished. The charm and unintelligible mys¬ 
teries wrapt up in the name of a king being done 
away, the way would be open for all nations to a 
rational government and policy, on such plain and 
obvious general principles, ns would be intelligible 
to the plainest rustic, to the substantial yeomanry, 
or men of landed estates, which ought to be the 
body of the population. Every one could under¬ 
stand it as plain as a Locke or a Camden. And 
whatever the Filmers* and Acherlysf may say, 


the common people are abundantly capable and 
susceptible of such a polity. It is greatly wise, 
therefore, to reject the very name of a king. Many 
of the enlightened civilians of the Long Parliament 
and Protectorate saw this. Oliver saw it And 
who shall say, this was not the governing reason of 
his rejecting it f 

SAl^nTEL 8EABUBY. 

Samuel Seabury was tho son of the Rev. Sa¬ 
muel Seahury, missionary of the Society for tho 
Propagation of the Gospei, at New London, Conn. 
He was bom at Groton in 1728, and was graduated 
at Yale, 1748. He then went to Scotland to study 
theology, but, while thus employed, also devoted 
Lis attention to medicine. His was tirdained, and 
on liis return to America, settled at New Bruns¬ 
wick, as the missionary of the Society for the 
Projmgation of the Gospel. In 1750, he removed, 
with the consent of the Society, to Jamaica, and 
from thence, in 1700, to Westcliester, where lie 
took charge, in addition to Ids clnirch, of a 
classical school. Here lie wrote and ]>uhlislied, 
anonymously, several ])am]jhlets in favor of the 
(-rown, under tlie signature of A. W, Farmer. 
These piibliealions were commonly attributed to 
him, and were the cause of his being seized in 
1776, by a party of soldiers, carried to New Ha¬ 
ven, and impri.soned. As tlic fact of authorship 
could not he ]>r()ved, he was sufiered to return to 

estchester, wluTe lie continued to exert liimself 
in behalf of the same ojiinions. After tlie de¬ 
claration of Inde]»ciideiice, lie removed with his 
family to New York, on the entry of the Hritisii, 
and remained until the ])eace, oificiatiiig, during 
a jiortion of the time, as cliajdain to th(‘ King's 
American Regiment, commamled by Col. Fanning, 
practising medicine for liis own and the sujijiort 
of those dc])eii(leiit iijion him. 

In March, 1783, immediately after tlio peace, 
Dr. Seabury, liaving been elected l)isho]> by the 
clergy of Cloiinecticut, sailed for England, and ap- 
plit*d for consecration to the Archbishop of York, 
the see of Canterbury being then vacant. Tliis 
ajijdication failed, in conseijuence of the inability 
of the English bishops to dispense with the oath 
of allegiance to tlie Crown, and the difficulty of 
procuring an act of parliament for tlie jiurposc. 
Having spent more than a year in England, in 
fruitless efforts to overcome these obstacles, I)r. 
Seabury, in August, 1784, made a similar apjilica- 
lion to the bi.shoj»s of the Soottisli Episcojial 
Church, by whom he was consecrated on Novem¬ 
ber 14th, 1784. In the spring of tho following 
year he returned to America, and entered on the 
duties of his office. He resided at New London, 
where he also filled his father’s place as rector of 
tho church, in addition to his episcopal duties. 

In 1790, he published an address to the minis¬ 
ters and congregations of the Presbyterian and 
Independent persuasions in the United States of 
America. He also published several sermons 
delivered on special occasions, and, in 1791, Dis¬ 
courses on Seoeral SMects^ in two volumes, to 
which a third was ad(M in 1798. These dis- 


* Sir Robert Fllmer, who lived in the first half of tho 17th 
oentnry, wrote several works in favor of absolute govern¬ 
ment Hla ^Anaro^ of a limited and mixed Monarchy,” 
in answer to Phil. Hnttoa's Treatise on Monarclw, London, 
IMA is probably the one <dilefly referred to ^ Stiles, 
t Roger Adherley wrote tad pabliahed—The Brltannlo Oon- 


stltatioD, or tbe fundamental Form of Oovemmont in Bri¬ 
tain, demonstrating tbe original contract entered into by king 
and people. Wherein la proved, that the placing on tho 
throne King William III., was the natural fruit and effect 
of the original OonstltatioD, Aw. l<ondon, ITTi. 
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ootines displayed the vigor and earnestness of the 
mun^ qualities which were also exerted to go<^ 
effeot at the early conventions of the ohurcli, in 
the arrangement of the liturgy and other import¬ 
ant matters. Bishop Seabury died, February 26, 
1796, at Kew London. 

MERCY WARREN. 

Mrs. Warren was a member of a family cele¬ 
brated for several generations in American history. 
She was the third child of Colonel James Otis, 
of Barnstable, where she was born Sept. 26,1728. 
Her early education was greatly aided by the 
kindness shown to her by the Rev. Jonathan 
Russell, the village clergyman, who lent her 
books and directed her tastes. ITis recommenda¬ 
tion to her of Raleigh's History of the World 
shows that she was a diligent reader, and the 
pemsal of that work is said to have been the 
basis of her future historical labours. 



About 1754 she married James Warren, a 
descendant of one of the first settlers of Plymouth, 
where he was at that time a merchant. In 1767, 
Mr. Warren was appointed High Sheriff on the 
death of his father, who had held the same office. 
He was not removed by the government until 
after the actual commenooraent of the Revolu¬ 
tionary conflict, though he took an active ijart on 
the colonial side in ^ the movements which led 
to independence. He was the author of the 
scheme for forming Committees of Correspon¬ 
dence, which he suggested to Samuel Adams in 
1778, by whom it was adopted with marked suc¬ 
cess for the American cause. His wife, with 
fethor, brother, and husband, prominent leaders in 
the same cause, could not, with the active and 
vigorous intellect with which nature endowed 
her, fail to be warmly interested in behalf of 
liberty. Her correspondence shows that she en¬ 
joyed the confidence and respect of all the great 
leaders of the Revolution, with many of whom 
she exchanged frequent letters. Her advice was 
sought by men like Samuel and John Adams, 


Jefferson, Dickinson, Gerry, and Knox, and her 
suggestions received with marked respect. One 
of these was the Congress of 1766, the first sug- 
^tion of which was made by the Correspondii^ 
Oommittee of the New York Assembly. The 
two Otises, father and son, while on a visit to 
Mrs. Warren, at Plymouth, talked over this sug¬ 
gestion, and it was agreed to propose such a Con¬ 
vention in the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
was done by the younger Otis on the 6th of June 
following. She was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Adams, and the most celebrated men and women 
of the day wore her frequent guests. In her own 
words, “ By the Plymouth fireside were many 
political plans originated, discussed, and digested.'' 
Washington, with other generals of the army, 
dined with her during her stay at Watertown, 
one of her several residences during the war. 
She writes of him as “one of the most amiable 
and accomplished gentlemen, both in person, 
mind, and manners, that I have met with.'' 

Her first publication was The Adulator^^ a 

{ )olitical satire in a dramatic form. It was fol- 
owed by a second satire of a similar design 
and execution, TheQrovp.\ She afterwards wrote 
two trfigedies, The Sack of Rome and The Ladies 
of Castile^ the heroine of the last being Mario 
do Padilla, the wife of the leader of the popu¬ 
lar insurrection against Charles V., in Castile. 
They were highly (commended by Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton and John Adams,J ond were published with 
her poems, most of which had apneared previously, 
in 1790, with a dedication to Washingtcm.f One 
I of the most spirited of the lighter portions of the 
' volume is a poetical response to the Hon. John 
! Winthrop, who had consulted her on the proposed 
! suspension of trade with England in all hut the 
necessaries of life, as to the articles which should 
be included in the reservation. It contains a 
pleasant enumeration of the component parts of 
a fine lady's toilet of '76. 

A number of specimens are given of Mrs. War¬ 
ren's letters, from the mariuscript originals in the 
possession of her descendants, by Mrs. EUet, in 
her “Women of the Revolution." They are all 
marked by good sense and glowing ])atriotio 
fervor. A passage descriptive of the entrance 
into Cambridge of Burgoyne and his Hessians as 


• The Adulator, a tragedy, as it is now acted in Upper 
Bervla. 

Then let ue rise, my friends »nd atrlre to fill 
This little interval, this paune of life 
^hilc yet our liberty and fates are doubtfal) 

With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 

And all the virtues wo con crowd into it; 

That Hoav'n may say it ought to be prolong'd. 

Cato's Tragedy. 

Boaton.—Printed and sold at the New Printing Office, near 
Concert Hall. 1778. 6vo. pp. 80. 

t Tha Group, as lately acted, and to be re-acted, to the won¬ 
der of all superior Intelligences nigji head-quarters at Am- 
t^ne. Boston, printed and sold by Edes A 6111, in Queen st 

i John Adams pays this lady a pointed compliment in a Ut¬ 
ter to her husbana dated December, 1778, when he IndulgM In 
some poetical talk of hla own on the Hyson wid Oougo (^red 
to Neptune in “ the scarcity of nectar and ambrosia among the 
oelest^ of the sea,” and expresses bis wish In refereuM to 
that tea party, ** to see a late glorious event oelebraM by a 
certain poetitM pen which has do equal that I know of In tote 
oountiy.” He has also an allnsion to Mrs. Warren's ohaiMter 
of HoMlrod, in her dramatiopieee The written at th# 

axpense of the Royalists.—Worits U* W#* .. __ 

f Foams Dmnatle and Miseellaneons, by His H. Wai 
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pxisoners, present^a a scene that recalls some of I 
the pictures of Hogarth's March to Finchley. 

Last Thursday, whioh was a very stormy day, a 
large number of British troops came softly through 
the town, via Watertown, to Prospect HilL On 
Friday we heard the Hessians were to make a pro¬ 
cession in the same route. We thought we should 
have nothing to do but to view them as they passed. 
To be sure die sight was truly astonishing. 1 never 
had the least idea that the creation produced such a 
sordid set of creatures in human figure—^poor, dirty, 
emaciated men. Great numbers of women, who 
seemed to be the beasts of burden, having bushel- 
baskets on their backs, by which they were bent 
double. The contents seemed to be pots and kettles, 
various sorts of furniture, children iieejiing through 

g ridirons, and other utensils—some very young in- 
nts, who wore bom on the road—^the women bai*e- 
foot, clothed in dirty rags. Such effluvia filled the 
air while they were passing, that, had they not been 
smoking all the time, 1 should have been apprehen¬ 
sive of Wng coutumiiiated. 

An anecdote of Burgoync, from the same letter, 
is creditable to himself and bis captors:— 

General Burgoyne dined on Saturday, in Boston, 

with General -lie rode through the town 

properly attended, down Court street, and through 
the mam street; and on his return walked on foot 
to Charlestown Ferry, followed by a great number 
of spectators as ever attended a pope; and gene- 
roui^y observed to an offleer with him, the decent 
and modest behaviour of the inhabitants as he 
passed; saying, if he had been conducting prisoners : 
through the city of Loudon, not all the Guards of ; 
Majesty could have prevented insults. He likewise j 
acknowledges liucoiu and Arnold to be great gene- | 
ruls. j 

She writes to the widow of Montgomery (a sis- { 
ter of Ohmiccllor Livingston), January 20,1770:— i 

While you are deriving comfort from the highest j 
Bource, it may still further brighten the clouded ' 
moment to reflect that the number of your friends 
is not confined to the narrow limits of a province, 
but by the happy union of the American colonies 
(sufienng equMlly by the rigor of oppression), the 
affections of the inhabitants are cemented; and the 
urn of the companion of your heart will be sprinkled 
with the tears of thousands who revere the com¬ 
mander at the gates of Quebec, though not person¬ 
ally acquainted with General Montgomery. 

One of her correspondents was Mrs. Macaulay, 
the English authoress, who particijiated waniily 
in her republican sympathies. Tliey met for the 
first time on the visit of the latter to America, in 1 
1786. 

She published in 1806, at the age of seventy- : 
seven, a Hutory of the American B&fiolution^ in I 
three volumes 8vo., which she had ]>repared some 
time previously from her notes taken during the 

war. 

Mrs. Warren lived to the good old ago of eigh¬ 
ty-seven, her intellectual powers unimpaired to 
the last. Boohefoucault De Liancourt speaks of 
her at seventy as “truly interesting; for lively j 
ia conversation, she has lost neither the activity i 
of her mind nor the graces of her person." A | 
lady visitor ten years after speaks of her as erect ! 
in person, axfd in conversation full of inteUigenoe I 


and eloanenoe. Her cheerfhlness remained un¬ 
impaired, although blindness excluded her from 
many of the delights of the outer world. Her 
last illness was disturbed only by the fear that 
disease might impair her intellectual as well as 

E hysical faculties; a groundless apprehension, as 
er mind retained its vigor to the l^t. 

raOM THK LADISB OF CABTILB. 

Not like the lover, but the hero talk— 

The Bword must rescue, or the nation sink, 

And self degraded, wear the badge of slaves. 

We boast a cause of glory and renown; 

W e arm to purchase the sublimcst gift 
The mind of man is capable to tast^ 

’Tis not a factious, or a fickle rout, 

That calls their kindred out to private war. 

With hearts envenom’d by a thirst of blood— 

Nor burns ambition, rancour, or revenge. 

As in the bosom of some lordly chief 

Who throws his gauntlet at his sovereign’s foot. 

And bids defiance in his wanton rage ;— 

’Tis freedom’s genius, nurs’d from age to age. 
Matur’d in scIu»o1b of liberty and law, 

On virtue’s page from sire to son convey’d, 

L’er since the savage, fierce, barbarian hordi's. 
Pour’d in, and chas’d beyond Narvasia’s moui)\ 
The hardy chiefs who govern’d ancient Spain. 
Our inde])en(lent ancestors disdain’d 
All servile homage to despotic lords. 

TO nuE now. j. winthbop, ssq., who on thii American i)»- 
TRRlflNATION, IN 1774, TO SUSPEND ALL COMMEUCK WITH 
BRITAIN (KXCE1*T FOR TIIR MEAL MKCESHAKIKH OF LLFF), UE- 
01TR8TRD A POETICAL LIST OP THE ARTICLES TUX LADIES MIUHT 
COMPRISE UNDER THAT HEAD. 

But docs Ilelvidius. vigilant and wise, 

Call for a schedule, that may all comjirise? 

’Tis so contracted, that a Spaitan sngo, 

Will sure applaud th’ economizing age. 

But if ye doubt, an inventory clear. 

Of all the needs, Lamira olVers liere; 

Nor does she fear a rigid C'aio’s frown. 

When she lays by the rich embroider’d gown, 
And modestly compounds for just enough— 
]’crhaT)8 some dozens of nioie slighty stulf; 

With lawns and lustrings—^bloud and mockliu 
laces, 

Fringes and jewels, fans and tweezer cases, 

Gay cloaks and hats, of e\ery sliaiic and size, 
Scarfs, cardinals, and ribbons of all dyes; 

W'ith ruffles stamp’d, and aprons of tambour, 
lappets and handkerchiefs, at least three score; 
With finest muslins that fair India boasts, 

And the clioice herbage from Cliinesan coasts. 
(But while the fragrant hyson leaf regales, 

Who’ll wear the homespun produce of the vales? 
For if t’would save the nation from the curse 
Of standing troops; or, name a plague still worse, 
h’ew can this choice delicious draiiglit give up, 
Though all Medea’s poisons fill the cup.) 

Add mathers, furs, rich sattins and dii capes, 

And head dresses in pyramidal shapes; 
Side-boards of plate, and porcelain jirofusc; 

With fifty dittos that the ladies use; 

If my })oor treach’rous memory has miss’d, 
Ingenious T—^l shall complete the list 
So weak Lamira, and her wants so few, 

Wlio can refuse f they’re but the sex’s due. 

In youth, indeed, an antiquated page, 

Taught us the threaten]ngs of an Hebrew sage 
Gainst wimples, mantles, curls and crisping pins. 
But rank not these among our modern sins; 
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For when onr manners are well underatood, 

What iu the scale is stomacher or hood t 

Tis true, we love the courtly mien and air, 

The pride of drees, and all the debonair; 

Yet Clara quits the more dress’d negligee, 

And substitutes the careless polanee; 

Until some fair one from Britannia’s court. 

Some jaunty dress,—or newer taste import; 

This sweet temptation could not be withstood. 
Though for tlie purchase’s paid her father’s blood ; 
Though loss of freedom were tlie costly price, 

Or flaming cornets sweep the angry skies; . 

Or earthquakes rattle, or \olcanos roar; ! 

Indulge this trifle, and she asks no more: ' 

Can the stern patrifit Clara’s suit deny ? \ 

*Tis beauty asks, and l euson must comply. 

FROM “ A rOLITICAI. UKVERIK,” JAN. 1774. 

I look with rupture at the distant dawn. 

And view the glories of the opening morn, , 

When jiihtiec holds his sceptre o’er the land, ' 

And rescues freedom from a tyrant’s liaiid , 

When patriot slates in laurel crowns may rise, 

And ancient kingdoms court tliem as allies. 

Glory and valour shall be here displayed, 

And virtue rear her long dejected liead ; 

Her standard plant beneath tliese glud<len’d skies, 
Her fame extend, and arts and science rise; 

While empire’s lofty spreading sails unfurl'd, 

U(»ll swiftly on towards the western world. 

No despot here shall rule with nwful sway. 

Nor orplian’s spoils become tlie minion's prey; | 

No more tlie widow’d bleeding bosom mourns, ■ 

Nor injur’d cities weep their slaughter’d sons; j 
For then eaeli tyrant, by the hand of fate, j 

And standing troops, tiic bane of every state, 
Forever sjiurn’d, shall be remov’d as tar 
As hriglit Hesperus from the polar star; 

Freedom and virtue shall united reign, 

And stretch their enqiire o’er the wide domain. 

On a broad base the commonwealth shall stand, 
When lawless power witlidraws its impious hand; 
When crowns and sceptres arc grown useless 
things, 

Nor petty pretors plunder her for kings. 

GEOUGE BERKELEY. 

“The arrival in America of the Rev. Mr. Gkoroe 
Beukki.ey, then Dean of Derry, afterwards Bishop 
of Cloyne,” says Samuel Miller, in his Retrospect 
of the Eighteenth Century^ “ deserves to be 
noticed in the literary history of America, not 
only as a remarkable event, but also as one which 
had some inflnonce on the jirogress of literature, 
particularly in Rhode Island and Connwticut.'”'' 

Berkeley wa.s to tlio country not only a per¬ 
sonal friend and benefactor, through the genial 
example of his scholar’s life and conversation, and 
the gifts which he directly made, but ho brought 
with him the prestige wliich attached to high 
literary reputation, and was a eonnecting link to 
America with what is called the Augustan ago 
of Queen Anne. Bom in Ireland, March 12, 
1684, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
had acquired distinction in mathematics and phi¬ 
losophy, and l)eforo the age of thirty had vented 
bis celebrated ideal theory in print. Ho was 
introduced by Steele and Swift to the circle of 


• Rotrospeot, li. 840. 


London wits, who admired the man while they 
jested at his immaterial philosophy. To the fine 
speculations of the scholar, he h^ added a know¬ 
ledge of the world, and the liberal associations of 
travel through his residence in Italy and France. 
By the friendship of the Duke of Grafton he 



received liis appointment as Doan of Derry; and 
the death of Swift’s Vanessa, who made him one 
of her legal(50S, further added to his resource. 
With all this good fortune at hand, his benevolent 
enthusiasm led him to engjigo in the distant and 
uncertain jirojectof erecting a college in the Ber¬ 
mudas, for converting the American Indians to 
(’liristianity. He wrote out his Propoml^^ and 
his friend Swift gave him a letter to Lord Car¬ 
teret to second the affair, with a humorous ac¬ 
count of the amiable projector. “ Ho is an absolute 
]>liilosopber with regard to money, titles, and 
] lower; and for three years past hath been struck 
with a notion of founding a univei’sity at Ber¬ 
muda, by a charter from the crown. lie shewed 
me a little ti*nct which he designs to publish, and 
there your FA'cellcncy will see his whole scheme 
of a life academico-])hilosophical of a college 
founded for Indian siditKib and missionaries, 
where lie most exorhittmtly proposeth a whole 
hundred jiounds a year for himself, forty pounds 
tor a fellow, and ten for a student. Rm he/irt will 
break if his deanery bo not taken from him, and 
left to your Excellency’s disposal.’ t 

Berkeley wtis an ingenious political economist, 
as his book, The Querist, proves; and managing 
to connect his scheme with plans of advantage to 
the Gk)veruinent, he gained, through one of his 
Italian friends, the ear of George I., who ordered 
Sir Robert Walpole to carry the proj(‘Ct through, 
St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, was incorporated, 


• A PrnnoNil for the Better Snpplyinar of Chnrches In ow 
Foreljrn Plantations; and for Converting tho Savage Ameiieant 
to Christianity, by a Oolloge to be Erected In the SnmmeT 
Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda. Load. IWlk 
t Swift to Lord Carteret, Sept a 1784. 
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and twenty thoneand pounds promised for its 
fin^rt. 

Dean Berkeley set saily or at least was ready to 
embark from Gravesend, September 6, 1728, for 
the New World * He bad just completed the 
honeymoon of his marriage with Anne Forster, 
the daughter of the Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, to whom ho had boon united on the 
first of August,—and of whom lie writes before 
leaving England, at this time, to his friend Thomas 
Prior, as a lover should, that “her humor and 
turn of mind pleases me beyond anything 1 know 
in her whole sex.” This lady accompanied him 
with her friend, “ ray Lady Hancock’s daughter 
and tliree gentlemen completed the party, Mr. 
James, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Smibort. Tlie last 
was the artist whose name is prominently con¬ 
nected with the early history of American art. 
He sketched a group of Ida fellow-travellers in 
the cabin, at sea, at least this is one of the Berke¬ 
ley traditions,—which he afterwards painted, in 
the interesting picture which now hangs in the 
Gallery of Yale College.t If so, ho made the addi¬ 
tion of the child in his wifc\s arms sul)se- 


clergyman of the town, which found him at church 
celebrating a holiday. The intelligence vras com¬ 
municated to Hie congregation, Mr. Honeyman 
dismissed them with his blessing, and the whole 
body i>roceeded to meet the distinguished Dean 
on the wharl'.* Six months passed, and the Dean’s 
Bermuda entcrjirise still lingered for lack of the 
jirompt receipt of “ His Mujesty’s bounty.” Tlio 
opening of summer reconciled him, however, to 
the delay. He writes in June of the delight of 
the climate and of the birth of a son. 

“ The truth is,” he says, “ if the king’s bounty 
could be paid in, and the charter could be removed 
hither, I should like it better than Bermuda.” 
His friends of the voyage were drawn at the close 
of the year to Boston, and solicitations were made 
to carry Berkeley thither, but “])referring (]uiet 
and solitude to the noise of a great tow'ii,” and 
happy in the “ two domestic comforts th:it are 
v(‘ry agreeable, my wife and my little son,” ho 
still remained at Newport in tlic enjoyment of tlio 
country estate wliicli be bad purcliiised. There 
his acquaintance was sought by Samuel Johnson, 


quently, for that infant was born in Anic- 
rica.J The travellers reached New])(>rt the 
23d of January, 1720, after a j)rotracted ])aH- 
sage of five moiJths,§ There is a tradition, 
which is probably worth very little, that 
Berkeley sent a letter on coming up the bay 
to the Rev. James Honeymau, the Episcopal 


• There is a trwlltlon that Berkeley ealU-d for 
Bermuda directly, and that the cai)tulu of the vessel, 
not flndlug hla way to that Island, accidentally put 
Into Newport. This is so stated In the Memoir in 
Updike's lilslory of the Narrapansott ("burch (p. 895); 
but the matter is oouclusively sot at rest by Bcikoiey's 
own letter to his friend Thomua Trior, dat(‘d Oravos- 
endj Sept 6,1728, whore he says: “To-morrow, with 
Qoa's blessing, 1 set sail fur Rhode Island '—l^ettcrs 
appended to Memoir of Berkeley. Edition of his 
works by Priestley. London, 182(i, i. xxxvl. 

t Smibert,'' wys Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, in an article on 
Berkeley in the North American Review, fm* January, 1865,p. 
190, “was the first educated aitlst who visited our shores, and 
this picture was the first of more tiian a single figure executed 
In the country.” Smibort hod risen in his art from the hum¬ 
ble fortunes of a housc-i>alnter. Horace Walpole describes 
biin in his Aneodotos of Painting as “a silent and modest man, 
who abhorred the Hiumfi of some of his profession, and was 
enchanted witli a plan that ho thought promised him tranquil¬ 
lity and honest subsistence in a healthful clysian cllinalc, and 
In aplte of remonstrances engaged with the Ut'on.”—Walpole, 
ed. 1849, 678. We follow Walpole, who follows Vertue, os de- 
elsive authority for thespullii^ of the name, about which there 
baa been some uncertainty—John Bmlbert. 

X There la a deacrlptlon of this painting In the well prepared 
Catalogne of the College Gallery. “ The principal figure Is the 
Dean In hia clerical habit Thu ladv with the child is bi.s wife; 
the other la^ has been said to be her sister, but more pruba- 
^ Is the Miss Hancock who accompanied her to America. 
Toe gentleman writing at the table is Sir James Dalton. The 
geotfeman standi^ behind the ladles has been thought by 
some to be a Mr. Walnwright; but is undoubtedly Mr. Jomes. 
The other gentleman in brown is a Mr. John Moffat, u friend 
Of the ortlat The remaining figure is the artist Bmlbert The 
Dean Is resting his band on a copy of Plato, his favorite anthor, 
and appears to be dictating to Sir James, who is acting as 
amanuensis. This painting was presented to the college in 
the year 1806, by Isaac Lothrop, of Plymouth, Mass. It had 
been preserved In Boston, in a room occupied by the Bmi- 
berta; certainly by the son, and probably by the father.” 

S A Newport letter dated January 24, deacrlblug Berkeley's 
arrival, was printed in the Boston New England cmumal, Bep- 
tomber 8,17M. It says, ^ Yesterday arrived here Dean Berke- 
lev, of Londonderry, In a pretty large ship. He is a gentlcmaii 
of middle stature, of an agreeable, pleasant, and erect aspect 
Me was ushered into the town with a great number of gentle¬ 
men, to whom he behaved himself after a very comiuaisant 
manner. 'Tls said he purooses to tarry here with his family 
about three months.” if toe Dean did not embark on the day 
proposed, and soma delay might have occurred, the time of 
his pssssge would of course, be less. We find the date of the 
Boston paper in Updike's Narr. Ch., p. 894; the diue the 
letter in Elton's Memoir of Callender, p. 81. 



Whitehall. 

afterwards the president of Kin^^’s Colleffo in New 
York, and tlicn a resident in (kmnecJiont, wlio 
calk'd Ids attention to the wants of Yale Gollej^o, 
to which ho hecaino so liberal a donorf of books 
and land; after Ids retirement to England set¬ 
tling U]>on tl)c coUego his farm of ninety-six acre.s, 
to which he had given the name of Whitehall, for 
the a.ssi.stance of its scholars.^ He also made valu¬ 
able gifts to the library of Harvard, and wlicn he 
left Newport distributed the books lie had with 
him among the neighboring clergy. 

It was also after Ids arrival in England, in 1738, 
that he presented the organ to Trinity church, at 
Newport, which is still surmounted by the crown 
of the olden time, and which hears an in^ci-iption 
that it is the gift of Dr. George Berkeley, late 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

This organ was originally forwarded to Ame¬ 
rica by the Dean, as a gift to the town of Berke- 


♦ Memoir of Trinity Church, Newport, from 1698 to 3610, 
compiled from the Records, by Henry Bull, Esq., with Notes 
by tno Rector, Rev. Francis Vinton.—Updike's Narr. Ch. 895. 
t Chandler's Life of Johnson, 66-58; anU>^ 87 
t The autograph, which we give, is taken directly from 
Berkeley’s deed of gift to the college. The woodent head is 
after the portrait in the Bmlbert picture. We find the fol¬ 
lowing entry in tbe New England Weekly Journal, October 
80, 1782.—“Newport, October 26.—Wc hear that the Rev 
Mr. Georgt> Berkeley, Dean of Londonderry, Inus given bin 
farm on this island, worth about £8,000, to Yale college, in 
Connecticut.” 
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ley, in Massachusetts, which had been named 
after him. The select men of the town, how¬ 
ever, were not prepared to harbor so dangerous a 
guest, and voting that “ an organ is an instruino.nt 
of the devil, for the entrapping of men’s souls,” 
declined the offer; when the Dean conferred it 
on Trinity.*" It still sends forth its strains from 
some of the old pipes. 

During his pleasant sojourn in America, we 
always hear of Berkeley in some amiable relation. 
He compliments the Huguenot refugee, Gabriel 
Beruon,iii a letter written in French, on his zeal 
for religion and the glory of God.” He preaches 
constantly for his friend, the rector of Trinity, the 
Kev. James Honeyman, in the ])ulpit which is still 
there, while tlie Quakers stand in their broad- 
hrimined hats in the aisles to licar him; on one 
occasion humorously announcing that “to give the 
devil his due, John Calvin was a great man.’’t In 
company with Smihort, Col. Updike, and Dr. 
MeSparran, he visits the Narraghan''ett Indians. 
To his frieml, Daniel Updike, the attorney-general 
of the colony, ho pnssents his “ well-wrought 
silver coffee-pot,” still fireserved as a relic in the 
family, as the good hisliop’s old-fashioned chair, 
“ in whie.li be is believed to have composed the 
Minute Uiiilosopher,” is esteemed as an hoir-loom 
at this day by Dr. Ooit.f There is an anecdote of 
Berkeley’s cale.ulations rt^pecting the value of 
projKTtv at N'ewport, preserved by a traveller, 
the Cliurc.h of England clergyman, Andrew Bur¬ 
naby, who visited N'ewiiort in ]7d0, which at 
this time of day is curious. The growth of New¬ 
port, which suffer mI a relapse after the Revolu¬ 
tion, anil was for a long whiUi in abeyance, is now 
again in the ascendant; not as Berkeley may 
have anticipated with tiio com ii'Tce of Cheap- 
side, but with the luvury of the American Bairn. 

“ About three miles from town,” writes Bur- 
nahv, is an iiidiffeivnt wooden house, built by 
Do.an Berkeley, when he was in these parts: the 
situation is low, but commands a lino view of the 
ocean, and of '^o ne wild rugged nxrks that aro on the 
loft hand of it. Th-y relate liero several strange 
stories of the 1) -airs wild and chimerical notions ; 
which, as they are cliaracteristic of that extra¬ 
ordinary man, d-suwe to be taken iu)tice of. 
One in particular, I must beg the reader’s indul- 
geuc,* to allow me to ro[>cat to him. The Dean 
had formed a plan of building a town upon the 
roc,ks, and of cutting a road t!irough a sandy 
beach which lies a little below it, in order that 
ships might come up and be .slieltered in bad 
weather. He was so full of this project, as one 
day to say to one Smibort, a designer, wliom he 
had br«mght over with him from Europe, on the 
latter asking some ludicrous question ccmcAirning 


♦ Ma^on’n Newport rinstrated, 99. It la said that there Is , 
another claimant flor the honors of the orvan, in a chnrcb of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The story pfoes that the Newport oitran 
being out of repair, was sent to New York to he put In onler, 

A portion of the pipes were found to be so dofeotive that It 
was oonsidered expedient to replace them by new ones, which 
wove provided, and forwarded in the old caise. It afterwards 
occurred to a worknaan that Uie old metal should not be thrown 
•way; so he restored the rejected pipes, and they were set up 
In a new ease In the Brooklyn Chnroh. Mason statea, “the 
original ease, of Entdlsh oak, Is still In use In the olmroh, and 
It (mntalns a part of the old works, with the addition of such 
new pipes as were fbuiid nooessary when It was rebuilt a few 
years ago.” 

t Updike's Narr. Ohureh, 190. t Ibid- 990, 806. 


the future importance of the place: ‘ Truly, you 
have very little foresight, for in fifty years’ tame 
every foot of land in this place will bo as valuable 
as the land in Cheapside.’ The Dean’s bouse, 
notwithstanding his prediction, is at present no¬ 
thing better than a farm-house, and his library 
converteii into the dairy: when he left America, 
he gave it to the college at New Haven, in Uou- 
necticut, who have let it to a farmer on a long 
lease; his books ho divided between this college 
and that in Massachusetts, Tlie Dean is said to 
have written in this placo The Minute Philoso¬ 
pher.”* For the value of tlio farm, it must be 
great to its present holder; Yale College having 
in tlic last century lea-.ed out the land for a term 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at a rent 
payable in wheat, which was afterwartls com¬ 
muted into the jireseiit annual receipt of one hun- 
di‘ed and forty dollars. 

Berkeley left America, by the way of Boston, 
on his return to England, in September, 1731, and 
in February of the following year, preached a 
sermon before the Incorporated Society for the 
Pro}>agatiou of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 
which he sj>eaks of lii.s observations of the 
American colony, alluding, among other points, 
to the fashion of intidelity which had spread 
from the motlier country. This was the topic 
of lijs chief w'ork, Alcipliron, or the Minute 
FhiloHopher^ which he published the same year, 
and which he had jamned in America. It 
is ft series of dialogues, after the manner of 
Plato, ingeniously c<)ml>ating the free-thinking 
spirit of the age as it manifested itself in 
“ the atlpust, libertine, enthu.siast, scoruer, critic, 
metaphysician, fatali>t, and sceptic.” The dia¬ 
logue is graced by occasional passages of descrip¬ 
tion of the scenery at Newport, in the midst of 
which it was written. It opens with a reference 
to the lii'-.appoiutment in the Bermuda sclieme. 

I flattered myself, Theagos, that before this time 
I might have been able to iiuve sent you an agreea¬ 
ble arecmiit of the success of the ntTuir which brouglit 
me into tins remote corner of the country. But 
in.stead of this, J sliould now give you the detail of 
its miscarriage, if I did not rather choose to enter¬ 
tain you with some amusing incidents, which have 
helped to make me easy under a circumstance I 
could neither obviate nor foresee. Events are not 
in our power; but it always is, to make a good use 
even of the very worst. And 1 must needs own, 
the course and event of this affair gave opportunity 
for reflections that make mo some amends for a 
great loss of time, pains and expense. A life of 
action, which takes its issue from the coun.sels, pas¬ 
sions, ami views of other men, if it doth not draw a 
man to imitate, will at least teach him to observe. 
And a mind at liberty to reflect on its own observa¬ 
tions, if it produce notliing useful to the world, seldom 
fails of entertainment to itself For several months 
ast 1 have enjoyed such liberty and leisure in this 
istant retreat, for beyond the verge of that |^reat 
whirlpool of business, faction and pleasure, which ia 
called the world 

The writer describes bis host Euphranor, the 
pliilosopherand the farmer, two characters not so 

♦ Travels tlironeh the Middle flettlemento in North Amerloa, 
In the Years 1769 and 1760. B.v the Rev. .Andrew Burnaby, 
A.M., Vloar of Groenwloh. Lond. 4to. 1776, 
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inoonsistent in nature by custom they seem to 
be, and his friend Crito, who maintain the burden 
of discourse in bolialf of truth and Revelation 
against the sceptical Alci] )liron and Lysicles. The 
first conversation is in tlie open air—^a pleasant 
picture of the landscape. 

Next morning Euphranor rose early, and spent 
the forenoon in ordering his affairs. After dinner 
we took a walk to Crito’s, which lay through Imlf a 
dozen pleasant fields jdanted round with plane trees, 
that arc very common in this part of the country. 
Wo walked under Iho delicious shade of tliese trees 
for about an hour before M*e come vo CriU)’s house, 
wliieh stands in the middle of a small ]»nrk, beauti¬ 
fied with two fine groves of oak and walnut, and a 
winding stream of sweet and clear water. Wo met 
a servant at the door wdth a small basket of fruit, 
which he was carrying into the grove, where he said 
his master was, witli the two strangers. We found 
them all three sitting under a shade. And after the 
usual forms at first meeting, Euphranor and 1 sat 
down by them. Our conversation began about the 
beauty of tins rural scene, the fine season of the 
year, and some late improvements which had been 
made in the adjacent country by new methods of 
agriculture. 

The next “ Dialogue” is carried on by the sea- 
slioro:— 

Next mornitig Aleipliron and Lysicles said the 
weather was so line they had a mind to sj>cnd the 
day abroad, and take a cold dinner under a shade 
in some pleasant part of tlie country. Whereupon, 
after bi e.ikfast, we went down to a beach about 
half a mile off; when w e walked on the smooth 
sand, with the ocean on one hand, and on the other 
W’ild broken rocks, intermingled with silady trees 
and springs of waters, till the sun ])egan to be 
uneasy. We then withdrew into a hollow glade 
between two rocks. 

The.se a'^'^ociations are cherished at Newport, 
and the 8j)ot is pointed out wliere Berkeley wrote 
Alciphron. It gives a flavor to the region to 
have had the fine argument and ])()etic thoughts 
of the book written there. Though it belongs to 
English ratlier than American literature, wo may 
quote one of its passages, for its bearing u{)on the 
author’s liberality to our colleges, tliat in wliieh 
he refutes an attack of Sliaftesbiiry ujion “men of 
the church and universities” as unfriendly to true 
lefiumiug. 

In the mean lime, T must beg to be excused, 
if I cannot believe your great man on his bare 
word; when he would have us tliu.k, timt igno¬ 
rance and ill taste are owing to Cinistian reli¬ 
gion or the clergy, it being mv sincere ojdnion, that 
whatever learning or knowledge wc have among us, 
is derived from that order. If those, who are go 
sagacious at discovering a mote in otlier eyes, would 
but purge their own, I believe they might ensilv 
see tnis truth. For what but religion could kindle 
and preserve a spirit towards learning, in sueh a 
northern rough people? Greece produced men of 
active and subtile genius. The public conventions 
and emulations of their cities forwaided tliat. genius; 
and their natural curiosity was amused and excited 
by learned conversations, in their public walks and 
gardens and porticos. Our genius lea<ls to amuse¬ 
ments of a grosser kind: we breathe a grosser 
and a colder air: and that curiosity which was 
general in the Athenians, and the gratifying of 


which was their cliief recreation, is among our 
people of fashion treated like affectation, and as 
Buoli banislied from polite assemblies and places 
of resort; and without doubt would in a little 
time be banislied the country, if it were not for the 
great reservoirs of learning, where those formalists, 
pedants, and bearded boys, ns your profound critic 
calls them, are maintained by the liberality and 
piety of our predecessors. J'or it is as evident that 
religion was the cause of those seminaries, as it is 
that they are the cause or source of all the learning 
and tusto which are to bo found, oven in tliose very 
men who are the declared enemies of our religion 
and public foundations. Ev ery one, who knows any 
tiling, knows vre, are indebted for our learning to the 
Greek and Latin tongues. Tiiis those severe censors 
will readily grant. rerliaps they may not be so 
ready to grant, wluit all men must see, tliiit we are 
indebted for those tongues to our religion. "W hat 
else could have made foreign and dead hingunges in 
such request among us? What could liave kept in 
being and handed tliciii down to our times, through 
BO many dark ages in which the world was wastc*d 
and disfigured by wars and violence? Whtil,but, a 
1‘egard to the iJoly Scriptures, and tlicological 
writings of the fathers and doctors of the ehurch ? 
And in fact, do we not find that the learning of 
tliosc times was 6«tlely in the hands <)f eccle.-'instics, 
iliat they alone ligliled the lamp in siieci'.sxion one 
from another, and transmitted it dow n to uflei -nges; 
and that aneient hooks w^ere eollecled and i»re- 
served in their colleges and Heiiiinaries, when all 
love and rcmeinbrunce of }>olil e arts and studh's w ei o 
extinguished iimong the laity, wliosc ambition 
entirely turned to arms ? 

A eulogy which might be extended to 

our American seats of lili'niiiire wbicli have been 
so greatly indebted to cli*rgyiiu‘ii. 

Berkeley soon became Bi'.lio]) of Cloyne, and 
some years afterwards again found vent for liis 
amiable entbnriasm in advocating liis speeifie of 
tar water, wliieli he made (jnile tlie fa.sliion of 
tlio day,* and for wliieJi lu^ gained the attention 
of philosojdiers and theologians Ity the subtle 
s]K*cuhitions of his Siru ; a ( luxiu.of J‘hifoHophi- 
cal Reflectand Inquirien concerning lice 
mrixm of Tar Water ; and dirern other sub)cot h 
connected together and ariung one from another t 

In Ills death Berkidey realized the Euthanasia 
which he had desired. On a Buiiday evening, 
Jan. 14, iTod, as lie was witli his family in his 
residence at Oxford, lying on a coucli listening to 
his wife reading a sermon by Slierlock, tlie final 
me.ssenger came to him in silence, and it was not 
]K*roeived that ho was dead till his daughter 
offered liim a enp of tea. lie was buried at 
Christ (/hiirch, and a well written inscrijition in 
]..atin was j>ut upon his inoniimeiit: but the 
friendly pen of Pope wroto his lasting epitajih: 


* “ It Is Impos-siblc,” writes Mr. Dmicornbe to Archbishop 
Herring in 1744, “ to write a letter now wlth«)ut tincturing the 
Ink with tar water. This Ik the common topic of dlscourso 
both among the rich and poor, high and low; and the Bishop 
of Cloyne has made It as fashiouablo as golug to VuuxhalJ or 
Banelagh.'" 

t “Had the conversatlon(0olerldge>)been thrown ui)nn paper 
It might have been easy to trace the oontinnity of the linkn; 
just os In Bishop Berkeley’s Birls, [Belris ought to have hi on 
the name, fs. Zciptc, a chain] from a pedestal so low and ub- 
leot,— -BO culinary as tar water, the methud of preparing It and 
its medicinal effects—the dissertation oKconds, like tJacoh's 
ladder, by just ^adatlons, into the Ileuveu of lleuventi and the 
Thrones of tho Trinity,”—De Quincy, 
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To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.* 

Berkeley’s prophetic verses on America, so 
often quoted,t will secure his popular reputation 
wiA our history.^ 

As an introduction to thorn we may present, 
with other illustrations of the main idea, a passage 
fTPom George Herbert’s poem of “ The Church 
Militant,” published in 1633, in which the ])ro- 
gress of religion westward had been a century 
earlier CA)mniemorated. 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to ]»is8 to tlie Amoiican strand. 

When height of malice, and prodigious lusts, 
Impudent siiiiiing, witciicrnfts, and distrusts, 

The marks of future bane, shall fill our cup 
Unto tlie brim, aud make our measure up; 

When Seine sliall swallow Tiber, and tlie Tlianies 
By letting in them both, pollutes her streains ! 

When Italy of us shall have lier will. 

And all Ihm* calendar of sins fulfil; 

Wliereby one m iy foretell what sins next year 
Shall both in France and England duinincer. 

Then shall religion to Amern-a fiee; 

They have their times of Gospel, e'en as we. 

My (»od, thou dost prepare for them a way, 

By carrying first their gold from tliem away; 

For gold and grace did never yet agree : 

Religion always sides with jioverty. 

We think we rob them, but we think amiss: 

We are more j)<»or, and they more rieh by this. 

Thou wilt, revenge their quarrel, making grace 
To pay oiir debts, ami leave our ancient jilaee 
To go lo them, while that, which now their nation 
Blit lends to us, shall be our desolation. 

Yet as the Church shall thither westward fly. 

So sin shall trace and dog her instantly ; 

They have their period also and set times. 

Both for tlieir virtuous aettions and their crimes. 

In 1081 Sir Thomas Browne piihlishod “ certain 
Miscellany Tracts,” oni* of wliicli, entitled The 
Prifjihecy^ contained several roilcctioiis of this kind 


• Epilofuic to the Sal ires 

t And soiiietlme.s iiiifHiuotcd, particularly in making one of 
the linob misread— 

Westward the ntar of euipiro takes its way. 

X These linoN thou^rli now fUmiliar to every schoolboy, were 
not many years a"o bron;.'ht out b\ Mr AVriilanck in his anni¬ 
versary discourse holore the New York Ill^iorieul Sticiety as a 
novelty, and Knap]), in his Lectures on Aineiitum Liteiature, 
quotes “ this little poem asoxtreuieiy bcarco*'fiuui that source. 
—Lectures, 04 

There is a curious reminisce nee, or rather unsatisfactory 
tradition, «)f those lines of Kerkelev, in a letter of John Adams 
to Benjamin Ru^h, dated IKOT, in which lie introduces “brother 
Crancfi, a gentlenuin of foirt* score," and interrogates him os to 
a oouplet, the second lino of which ran- 

And empire rises whore the sun descends: 

His friend, after a moment's jiausc. gave him— 

The eastern nations sink, tlieir ghiry ends, 

And empire rises where tlie sun descends. 

“ I asked him,” continues Adams, “ if Bean Berkeley was the 
author of tliom. He answered, no. Tlie tradition was, iws he 
had )ioard,lt. for slvty years, that these linos wore inscribed, or 
Rither drilled, into a rook on the shore of Muniiinont Bay, In 
our old colony of Plymouth, and were supposed to have b^n 
written and engraved there W some or the first emigrants 
from Leyden, who landed at Plymouth. However this raoy 
be, I may add my testimony to Mr. Crsnch’s, that 1 have 
beard these verses for more ihan sixty years. I conjecture 
that Berkeley became connected witli them, in my head, by 
some report tliat the Bishop liad copied them into some 
pubiionttoD. There is nothing in my little reading, more an¬ 
cient in my memory than the observation that arts, sciences, 
and empire had travelled westward; and in conversation It 
was always added, since I was a child, that their next leim 
would he over the Atlantic into America.”—John Adams^ 
Worlu^ lx. 6U0. 


on the rise and progress of America, in which, Dr. 
Johnson says, “ Browne plainly discovers his ex¬ 
pectation to be the same with that entertained 
lately with more confidence by Dr. Berkeley, 
that ‘ America will be the seat of the fifth em¬ 
pire.’ ”* It is in verse, with a prose commentary. 
The lines relating to America are, 

When New England shall trouble New Spain, 

When America shall cease to send out its treasure, 
But employ it at home in American pleasure; 

When the new world shall the old invade. 

Nor count them their lords but their fellows in 
trade, f 

The benevolent prophecies of Berkeley, in refer¬ 
ence to Allien oa, also recall to us the later anti¬ 
cipations, which, if not the measure of our per¬ 
formance, were of his own benevolence, expressed 
in 1773 by the good Bishop of St. Asaph, the 
worthV friend of Franklin, before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
which always bad American welfare at heart. 
‘‘It is difficult,” said he, “for men to look into 
the destiny of future ages, the designs of Provi¬ 
dence are too vast and complicated, and oiir own 
powers are too narrow to admit of much satisfac¬ 
tion to our curiosity. But when wc see many 
groat and powerful causes constmtly at work, we 
cannot doubt of their producing jiroportionable 
cflects. The colonies in Nortli America have not 
only taken root and acquired .strength, but seem 
hastening, with an ac'celorated jirogress, to such a 
powerful state as may introduce a new and im¬ 
portant change in human afiairs.” He goes on to 
describe their op])ortuiiities and the prosjiects of 
new states. “The vast continent itsidf, over 
which they are gradually spreading, may be con- 
.sidcred as a treu'^ure, yet untouclied, of natural 
productions that shall hereafter afford ample 
matter for commerce and contenqdation.” And 
he anticipates that “ time and discipline may dis¬ 
cover some means to correct the e.xtnuue inequa¬ 
lities of condition between the rich and the 
I>oor.’'| 

VEB8E8 ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTINa ARTS AND LEABNI.NU 
IN AMERICA. 

The Muse, disgusted at an ng * and clime, 

Burren of every glorious theme. 

In di^'tant lands now waits u better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fume: 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true: 

In happy climes the seat of innoeeuco, 

W'liere nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and senie, 
The pedantry of courts and schools : 

Tliere shall be sung another golden age, 

Tlie rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great insjdring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest lieurts. 


• Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 

t Sir Thomas Browne's Works, Iv. 282. Grahamo, in his His¬ 
tory of the United States, notices fhl.s idea of western progress 
In the country, quoting Burnaby’s Travels, and lefernng to the 
language of the Italian improvlsutore to l^njainln Weat, as tlio 
atory is related in Galt’s Life.—Hhtory, Iv. 186, 448. 

X Bi'^bop Shipley’s Works, ii. 3U8. 
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STot moh M Earope breeds in her decay; 

Such ai she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four flrst acts already past, 

A flfth sliall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest oflspriiig is the last 

OHABLES THOMSON, 

The “perpetual secretary” of the old Revolntii^nary 
Congress from 1775, was a man of literary 
who, when he had long served his country and 
become to his contemporaries one of the best 
known and most respected i)ersonagcsof our early 
political annals, occupied the reinuiridor of his 
life in composition, publishing a Translation of 
the Old and Now Testaments. lie was born in 
Ireland in 1729, and came to America at the ago 
of eleven. Ilis father died on the passage, and ho 
was thrown on his own resources in Maryland. 
One of his brothers assisted him in entering the 
school of Dr. Alison, at Thunder Hill in that 
state. Books were scarce, and a single l(‘xicon 
did duty for the whole school. A story is told 
of the boy’s eagerness in pursuit of an intellectual 
pleasure. One of liis schoolfellows came down 
from Philadelfdiia, bringing with him an odd vo¬ 
lume of the Spectator. Tliomsou read it witli 
groat delight, and learning tliat an entire set 
could bo purchased at a certain place for thi* 
small stock of money which he had at command, 
without asking permission he set off on foot for 
Philadelphia to buy it. Having obtained it lie 
returned, when the motive of his journey was 
taken as sutiicneut excuse for the truant. An 
anecdote like tins is ^’orth a volume in illustrat¬ 
ing tlio character of the man and tlio state of 
literature in America at the time. At Dr. Ali¬ 
son’s seminary lie learnt Greek, Latin, and Mathe¬ 
matics enough to undertake a Friends’ Academy 
in Philadelphia, which lie conducted with credit. 
He was an ardent republican, and immediately 
upon the assembling of the old Cvmtiuental Con¬ 
gress of 1774, was cliosen its secretary. John 
Adams at the time, in his Diary, describes him as 
“ the Sam. Adams of Pliiladcljihia, the life of the 
cause of libertylie retained Ids jiost of Secre¬ 
tary with every Congress till the (‘lose of the 
war, and was chosen ns the person to infonii 
Washington at Mount Vernon of his nomination 
to tlie Presidency. His services to Congress 
were very efficient, and the repute of his integrity 
gained him the name with the Indians of “ The 
Man of Truth.” t 

The Rev. Ashbel Green, President of the Col¬ 
lege of New Jersey, in his Autobiograidiy, says 
of the sacred regard for truth which marked the 
statements of the old Congress, that it became a 
proverb, “ It’s as true as if Charles Thomson’s 
name was to itand adds this personal reminis¬ 
cence,—“I had the happiness to he personally 
acquainted with Charles Thomson. Ho was tall 
of stature, well proportioned, and of primitive 
simplicity of manners. He was one of the best 
classicid scholars that our country has ever pro¬ 


duced. He made three or four transcriptions of 
his translation of the whole Bible, from the Sep- 
tuagiut of the Old Testament, and from the 
original of the Now; still endeavoring in each to 
make improvements on his former labors. After 
our revolutionary war was terminated, and before 
the adoption of the present Constitution (vf the 
United States, our country was in a very depl^ 
rable state, and many of our surviving patriotic 
fathers, and Mr. Thomson among the rest, could 
not easily rid them.'‘0lve9 of gloomy aj>|)rehcn- 
sious. Mr. Thomson’s resource w/is the study of 
the Sacred Se.ripturos. His last work was a 
Hannoiiy of the Four Gosj)els, in the language 
of his own version.”* 

In ix^rson I’homson was remarkable. The 
Abbe Robin,who was in the country with Rocharn- 
heau, found him at Philadelphia “the soul of the 
body politic,”t and was struck with his meagre 
and furrowed countenanee, his hollow and spark¬ 
ling eyes, and white erect hair. This description, 
in 1781, does not argue a condition of perfect 
health, yet Tliomsou Jived till 1824, dying at the 
venerable age of ninety-live. 

liOBEET EOGEIIS. 

Robeut was the son of James li. Rogers, an early 
settler of the town of Dumbarton, New Hamp¬ 
shire, entered military serx ieo during the Freneli 
war, and raised a eomiiany of Rangers, who ae- 
quired a high rt'putation for activity in the region 
surrounding Lake George, wliere bis name is jx^r- 
petuated by the jireeipic/e known as Rogers's slide, 
on the edge of the lake, so called from an act of 
daring of their leader in escajiing down its steep 
side, and so over the iee, from a party of Indians 
in liot pursuit. In 17()0 Rogers received orders 
from Sir Jeffrey Amherst to take jiossession of 
Detroit and otlier Mostern i)osts ceded by tlio 
French after the fall of (Jiudiec. He n'<eended tlie 
St. Lawrence and the lakes with two bundretl of 
his rangers, visited Fort Pitt, liad an interview 
with the Indian chief, Pontiac, at the site of the 
present Cleveland on Lake Erie; received the 
submission of Detroit, but was ])revented from 
])roceeding flirt her by the approach of winter. He 
afterwards visited England, where lie sutlcred 
from M'ant until lie borrowed tlie means to print 
his Journal and jircsent it to tlie King, when lie 
received the appointment of Governor of Michili- 
mackinac in I7b54 He returned and entered 
U])on Ins command, but was afterwards, on an 
accusation of a ]>lot to deliNXT up Ids jiost to the 
Sjlaniards, then tlie possossoi*s of Louisiana, sent 
to Montreal in irons. In ]7f)9 he revisited Eng¬ 
land, was })resented to the King, and imprisoned 
for debt. Ho afterwards, actrording to his ac¬ 
count of himself to Dr. Wheelock at Dartmouth, 
“fouglit two battles in Algiers under the Doy.” 

In 1775 he made his appearance in the northern 
states, where he made loud jirofessions of patriot¬ 
ism, and talked of recent interviews with the 
Congress at Philadelphia, lie held a pass from 
that body, but it had been obtained after he had 


* Life of Ashbel Green, 48. 

t Nonvean Voyage dans I'Amerlque Septentiionale, en Tan. 
nee 1781 et campagne de Tarznee de M. le Comte de Euobani' 
bean. Par M. lAobe Robin. Paris, 1788, pp. 91. 

I Diary of John Adams, December 87, 176fi. Works, li. 


• Works, 11. 85B. ........... 

t Walsh's Article, Am. Biography. Am. Qoar. Bar. L 89-82. 
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beon their prisoner, and been released on his 
purole. In January, 1776, Washington recom- 
m?n(led that he should be watched, and in June 
ordered his arrest. He was taken at South Am¬ 
boy, where be professed to be on his way to offer 
hirt services to Congress. Washington sent him 
to that body, by whom ho was directed to return 
to New Hampshire. He soon after cmenly joined 
the side of the crown, accepted a colonelcy, and 
raised a company called the Queen’s Rangers. In 
the fall of 1776 he narrowly esc^aped l>eingtaken pri¬ 
soner by Lord i^tirling at Mamaroneck. He not long 
after wont to England, and was succeeded in his 
command by Colonel Siincoe. Ho was proscribed 
and banished under the act of New Ilamiishire in 
1778, and his siibsecpient history is unknown.* 

Rogers j)iiblished, in 1765, his JournaU.i a 
spirited account of his early adventures as a ran¬ 
ger, and in the same year A Concise Account of 
North A/nerica.f He attempted a bolder flight 
in the following year in his tragedy of Ponteach. 
The publication does not bear his name. It is a 
curious production, the peculiarities of which can 
be best displayed by analysis and extract. 

The play of Pontea<'h opens with an interview be¬ 
tween two Indian traders, one of whom discloses to 
his less experienced associate, the means by which 
the Indians are cheated in tlie commorec; t()r furs. 
Indians enter with packs of skins which they part 
w^ith for rum. They are defrauded by a juggle in 
the weiglit, and paid in well watered s[)irits. Wo 
have iii‘xt Osborne and llounymau, two English 
huntiTs, in possession of the stage, who expatiate 
on the advantages of shooting down well laden 
Indians, and taking possession of their packs 
without even the ceremony of bargains. The 
scene chatiges to an English fort, with CJolonel 
Cockmn and (.'aptiiin Frisk, a pair of blusterers, 
wiio pro|)ose immediate extermination of the red¬ 
skins. Ponteach enters with complaints that his 
men are cheated, but receives naught but abuse 
in return. We have next a scene in which tho 
governors distribute the ])re>ents sent by tho Eng¬ 
lish King to the Indians, reserving half of the 
stock for them.selv'cs and rct^iini ng a similar share 
of the furs brought by the Indians in return. 
What Would, says CJatcliiim, one of these Govern¬ 
ors, the King of England do with Wampum? 

Or beaver skins d’ye think ? He’s not a hatter! 

Thus ends the first act. In the second, the In¬ 
dian dramatis persona) are brought forward. 
Ponteaoii summons his sons Pliilip and Ohekitan, 
and his counsellor Tenesco, to deliberate on war 
with the English. He feels sure of the support 


♦ Babino's Ainoiican Loyalists. Parkmnn's History of Pon¬ 
tiac, p. 144. 

t Journals of Bobert Rogers, containing an account of 
the several excursions he made, under the generals who com¬ 
manded on the continent of America during tin* late war. From 
which may ho collected the most muterlal circumstances of 
every caini>aign on that continent from tho oommenci>mont to 
the conclusion of the war. London, 1706. 8vo. pn. 236. 

t A concise account of North Ainorloo, containing a dosorip- 
tlon of the sevoral British colonies on that oontlncnt, Including 
the Islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, as to their 
situation, extent, climate, soil, produce, rise, government, pre¬ 
sent boundaries, and the number of Inlwbltants supposed to be 
In each. Also, of the interior or wosteriy parts of the country, 
upon tho livers 8t. Lawrence, the Mississippi, Chiistlno, and 
the great lakes. To which is sutiJolned an account of the seve¬ 
ral nations and tribes of Indians residing In those parts, as to 
their customs, manners, government, numbers, oont^nlng 
many i»eftil and entertaining foots, never before treated of. By 
M^^or Robert Rogers. London, 1706. 8vo. pp. 264. 


of the chiefe, with the exception of the Mohawk 
Emi)eror.” Philip undertakes to secure his con¬ 
currence, and Ponteach departs to consult his 
Indian doctor and a French priest, as to the in¬ 
terpretation of a dream which he relates. After 
his exit Philip narrates his plan. It is to secure 
possession of Monelia and Torax, the children of 
Hendrick tho Mohawk Eini)eror, and detain them 
in case of his opfMwition; a plan by which he 
proposes to serve his brother, who is in love with 
Monelia, as well as his father. Ohekitan joyfuUy 
acquiesces and departs, leaving Pliilip to deliver a 
soliloquy from which it ap]>ears that he hates his 
brother. After a rhajisody on love ho says:— 

Once have I felt its poison in my heart. 

When this same Ohekitan a cajitive led 
I The fail* Dcmanta from the Illinois; 

' I saw, admir’d, and lov’d the charming maid, 

And as a favor ask’d her from liis hands, 

But he refus’d and sold her for a slave. 

. My love is dead, but my resentment lives, 

And now’s my time to let the 6;ime break forth, 

For while 1 pay this ancient debt of vengeance, 
ril serve my country, and udvanee myself 
He loves Monelia—ileiidri< k must be won— 
Monelia and her bi othcr both mu.st bleed— 

This is my veugeanec on her lover’s head— 

Then I’ll affirm, ’twas done hy EngUshuien— 

And to gain credit both witli friends and foes, 

I’ll wound myself, and say that I receiv’d it 
By striving to assi'^t them in the eornbat. 

This will rouse Headrick’s wrath, and arm his 
troops 

To blood and vengeance on tlie common foe. 

And further still my profit may extend ; 

My brother’s rage will l(‘ad him into darjger, 

And, he cut ofi*, the Empire’s all my own. 

Thus am I fix’d ; my scheme of goodness laid, 

And I’ll effect it, tlio’ thro’ blood 1 wade, 

To desperate wounds apply a desperate cure, 

And to tall structures lay fouudutioas sure; 

To fame and empire hence my course I bead. 

And every step 1 take shall thither tend. 

This closes the second act. In the third we 
have a seeue between Ponteach and his ghostly 
eouiisellors. Both interpret the dream as an 
admonition to go to war, and the monarch and 
Indian dci)art, leaving the priest solus to take the 
audience into his coiitideiieo, which he does most 
unblushingly, in a curious passage, valuable as 
showing the perverted views entertained of the 
Roman Oatbolic missionaries by the English. 

Next follows an Indian pow-wow, with long 
speeches, winding uj) with 

Tine WAR eORO. 

To the Tune of “ Over the HilU arid Far Away,** 
Sung by Tenesco, the Head Warrior, They cUl 
join in the Chorus, and dance while that is singtna, 
in a circle round htni ; and during the Chorus the 
Music plays. 

Where-e’er the sun displays his light, 

Or moon is seen to shine by night, 

Where-e’er the noisy rivers flow. 

Or trees and grass uud herbage grow. 

Chorus, 

Be*t known that we this war begin 
With proud insulting Englishmen; 

The hatchet we have lifted high 

[holding up hatchets'\ 
And them well conquer or we’ll die. 

Chorus, 
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The edge is keen, the blade is bright, 

Nothing saves them but their flight; 

And then like heroes we'll puraue, 

Over the hills and valleys through. 

Chorus, 

They’ll like frighted women quake, 

When they behold a hissing snake; 

Or like timorous deer away. 

And leave both goods and arms a prey. 

Chorus. 

Pain’d with hunger, cold, or heat. 

In haste they’ll from our land retreat; 

While we’ll employ our scalping knives— 

\I)rav3iug and fiourishing their scalping 
knives] 

Take off their sculls and spare their lives. 

Chorus. 

Or in their country they'll complain, 

Nor ever dare return again ; 

Or if they should they’ll rue the day, 

And curse the guide that shew’d the way. 

Chorus. 

If fortune smiles, we’ll not be long 
Ere we return with dance and song. 

But uh 1 if wo should chance to die, 

Dear wives and children do not cry. 

Chorus. 

Our friends will ease your grief and woe. 

By doulile vengeance on the foe; 

Will kill, and scalp, and shed their blood, 
Where-e’er they find them thro’ the wood. 

Chorus. 

No pointing foe shall ever say 
Twas there the vanquish’d Indian lay. 

Or boasting to his friends, relate 
The talc of our unhappy fate. 

Glutrus. 

Let UR with courage then away 
To hunt and seize the frighted prey; 

Nor think of children, friend, or wife, 

While there’s an Englishman alive. 

Chorus. 

In heat and cold, thro’ wet and dry, 

Will we pursue, and they shall fly 
To seas which they a refuge think 
And there in wretched crowds they’ll sink. 

Chorus. Exeunt omnes singing. 

Philip removes Cliekitan from Monclia, by 
placing him at the head of troops. The piece 
proceeds in nccordaiice with his i>rograniuio, but 
justice is first wreaked on Hoiinymau, the trader, 
who is de^atched on tlie stage. 

In Act V., Scene 1, Monelia and Torax are also 
killed, and Philip discovered wounded. His story 
is believed, until Torax revives sufficiently to 
declare the truth, after he has left the scene. On 
his return ho is confronted by the injured Cheki- 
tan. They fight. Philip is slain, and Chekitan 
kills himself. Tenesoo bears the news of this 
extirpation of his offspring to Ponteoch, and is 
soon followed by tiding of the complete rout of 
the Indian forces. The monarch closes the pieco 
with the following lines, which possess force and 
beauty:— 

Ye fertile fields and glad’ning streams adieu, 

Ye fountains that have quench’d my scorching 
thirst, 

Vc diades that hid the sunbeams from my head. 


Ye groves and hills that yielded me the chaee. 

Ye now’ry meads, and banks, and bending trees, 
And thou, proud earth, made drunk with royal 
blood, 

I am no more your owner and yoiir king. 

But witness for me to your new base lords, 

That my unconquer’d mind defies tliom still; 

And though 1 fly, ’tis on the wings of hone. 

Yes, I wiS hence, where there’s no Britisii foe, 

And wait a respite from this storm of woe; 

Beget more sons, fresh troops collect and arm, 

And other schemes of future greatness form; 

Britons may boast, the gods may have their will, 
Poutcach 1 am, and shall be Puntcach still. 

1 JOSEPH GALLOWAY, 

A LOYALIST refugee of the devolution, was in 
the early part of his career an advocate h) the 
popular interest in Pennsylvania. lie was born 
in Maryland about 17J10, came early to Pliiladel- 
phia, took part with Franklin in oj^position to 
the proprietary interest, and was a member of the 
first Continental Congress of 1774. His plan, in 
that l>ody, of a ‘‘a pro|)()se(l union between Great 
Britain and the colonies,” wtis ])ul)li.sbe(l in his 
pamphlet, A Candid KxayninatUm of the Mutual 
Claims <f GrcAit Britain and the Colonies. Two 
years later ho joined the Hriti'^li trooi)s in New 
dersey, ami entered with them when they took pos¬ 
session of Pijiladelphia. He >vas employed under 
' Sir William Howe, and when the city was freed 
from tlie enemy went to New York, ami shortly 
! left for England, where he wms examined before 
I the Ilou'^e of Commons on American affairs. 

! He published tliero a mnnher of ]>am[)h)ets: Let- 
I ters to a Nohhwan on the Comluct of the War in 
tite Middle Colonus; A Letter to Lord Ilotre on 
his Naval Condnet; A Bejdy to the Ohsen'otiotis 
of General llowe^ with Thoughts on the Conse- 
quenexs of American Jndejtcndenee; Bejlcetions 
on the American Jiehellion.* At tlie cIoh*, ot‘ his 
life he occupied himself with the study of the 
Propliocies. Two vohinies, the fruits of tlioso 
studios, were jmhlishcd in London in 1802 and ’8, 
entitled. Brief Commentaries on such Parts of the 
i lievelation and other Prophecies as immediatelij 
refer to the Present Times; in 'which tJio sevej-al 
Allegorical Tyi)e.s and Expre^ssions of thoM' Pro- 
phecics are translated inU) their literal meaning 
and a[»plie(l to their appropriaU^ events: eoniain- 
; ing a Summary of tlie Kovelation, the Prophetic 
Histories of the Beast of tlie Bottomless Pit; the 
Beast of the Earth; the Grand Confederacy or 
Babylon the Groat; the Man of Sin; the Little 
Horn and Antichrist; and The J^rophetic and 
Antieipated History of the Church of Rome; 
written and published six liundR*(l years beloro 
the Rise of that Church. In whicli the Prophetic 
Figures and Allegories are literally explained; 
and her Tricks, Frauds, Blasphemies, and Dread¬ 
ful Persecutions of tlic Church of Christ are fore¬ 
told and described. Pref/iced by an Address, de¬ 
dicatory, expostnlatory, and cidf ical.t He resided 
in England till his death in 1803. 

John Adams describes him, in his Diary, as 
“sensible and learned, but a cold speaker.”J 
Franklin had confidence in liis patriotism, and left 


• Sparks's Franklin, vil 277; Sabine's American LoyaliMt 5 , 
% Works, IL 8W. t Watts’s Bib. Bill. 
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in his charge in America a valuable collection of 
his letter-books and papers, which were lost. 
His defection, from his well known talents, was 
severely commented upon by the friends of the 
Revolution. Stiles, in his manuscript Diary, of 
the date of October 1, 1776, says:—“Mr. Gallo¬ 
way has also fallen from a great height into con¬ 
tempt and infamy; but he never was entirely 
confided in as a thorough son of liberty.’’ Trum¬ 
bull, too, tells the story in his M’Fingal, how 
“ Galloway began by being a fiaming patriot; but 
being disgusted at his own want of influence, and 
the greater popularity of others, he turned Tory, 
wrote against the measures of Congress, and ab¬ 
sconded. Just before his escape, a trunk was put 
on board a vessel in the Delaware, to bo delivered 
to Joseph Galloway, Esquire. On opening it, ho 
found it contained only, as Shakespeare says— 

A halter gratis, and leave to hang himself; 

while M’Fingal himself, in his royalist zeal de- 
daiins against the popular party, in his left-hand¬ 
ed maimer— 

Did you not, in as vile and shallow way. 

Fright our poor Pliiladclphian, Galloway, 

Your Congress, when the loyal ribald 
Belied, berate(l, and bcscribbled f 
What rojies and lialters di<l you send. 

Terrific eiuhlcnis of his end, 

Till, least he’d hang in more than effigy. 

Fled in a fog tlic trembling refugee?* 

Francis Ilopkinson addressed Galloway a wi¬ 
thering letter in 1778, when he was “in tlie seat 
of |K)vver in the city of Philadelphia,” and the re¬ 
negade Cunningham was made keeper of tlio pro¬ 
vost j)rison, which was published at the time, 
and is pre-ierved in his works:—‘"The temporary 
reward of ini(|uity,” was his langiuigo, “ you now 
hold will soon shrink from your grasp; and the 
favor of him on whom you now depend will cease, 
wlien your capacity to render the necessary ser¬ 
vices shall cease. This you know, and the reflec¬ 
tion must even now throw a gloom of horror 
over your enjoyments, which the glittering tinsel 
of your now superiiitendcncy cannot illumine. 
Look back, and all is guiltr-^look forward, and 
all is dread. When the history of the present 
times shall bo recorded, the names of Cralloway 
and Cunningham will not be omitted ; and ]>o8- 
terity will wonder at the extreme obduracy of 
which the human heart is capable, and at the un¬ 
measurable distance between a traitor and a 
Wasuington.” 

HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVEC(EHR. 

The volume entitled Letters from an Amerirxm 
FavTner^ describing certain provincial Situations^ 
Manners and Customs^ and conveying some idea 
of the state of the Pe^)le of North America: 
written to a Friend in England, by J. Hector St. 
John, a farmer in Pennsylvania, is one of the 
most pleasing and agreeable of the books respect¬ 
ing the early impressions made by the simple Kfo 
of America upon intelligent and sensitive Euro- 
peans.t With the exception of the Memoirs of an 


J Tnunbuirii MoFlngalL canto 111. 

T We have given the title of this book from the copy print¬ 
ed by Mathew Carey, In 1T94. 


American Lady, by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and 
some passages in the travels of Briasot de War- 
ville, we know of no more appreciative pictures 
of the idyllic life of America in the period just 
preceding the Revolution. It is all sontiinont 
and susceptibility in the French school of ISt. 
Pierre and Chateaubriand, looking at homely 
American life in the Claude Lorraine glass of 
fanciful enthusiasm. The author prides him¬ 
self upon his good feeling; and instead of hiding 
it in his brea‘<t, as an Englishman would do, 
brings it out into the sunlight to enjoy it, and 
writes it down to see how it will look upon pa¬ 
per. The bcK)k is written in the character of a 
plain country farmer, who, Laving entertained 
an accomplished scholar from tlu* old world at 
his farm, is invited by this European friend, on 
his return home, to communicate to him his 
observations and reflections on life in America. 
The farmer, who is a man of acuteness and sensi¬ 
bility, is encouraged to undertake tlie task by the 
advice of the clergyman at Yale, who tolls him, 
that letter-writing, like preaching, will soon be¬ 
come easy from practice; and by the good sense 
and JcinAliness of his Quaker wife, who is ever 
ready to cheer him, in her kind, homely way, in 
whatever ho undertakes. There is an introduc¬ 
tion, a chapter on “ the situation, feelings, and 
pleasures of an American farmer;” a discussion 
of the question, “ Wliat is an American ?” a long 
account of Nantucket and its manners, and of 
Martha’s Vineyai*d; a description of Charleston, 
and a notice of the naturalist Bartram. 

The author of these letters, the contents of 
which we have thus indicated, was a French 
gentleman, born in 1731, of a noble family, at 
Caen in Normandy, who, at the age of sixteen, 
was sent by his parents to Ihigland to complete 
his education, and passed six years there, acquir¬ 
ing, among other things, a passion for emigration 
to the British colonies. In 1754 he embarked for 
America, and settled iqmn a farm near New York. 
He married the daughter of a merchant. In the 
war, his lands were overrun by the British troops. 
Affairs of im])()rtuice, in 1780, requiring his pre¬ 
sence in England, lie obtained permission of the 
British commander to cross the lines, and embark 
with one of his sons from New York. A French 
fleet on the coast detained the vessel in the har¬ 
bor, when ho was arrested as a spy in the place, 
and kept in prison for three months. He was re¬ 
leased on examination, and sailed for Dublin, 
wliere he arrived in December. He travelled h) 
London, and finally reached the paternal roof, in 
France, April 2,1781, after an absence of twenty- 
seven years. He became a inemher of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Caen, and introduced the cul¬ 
tivation of the potato into his district. His 
Letters from an American Farmer were first 
written in English: a language which had become 
more familiar to him than his native tongue, and 
published in 1782, in London.* He translated 


♦ His Lsttersfrom an American Farmer first made their 
^penranoe in London, In 1782. Written thus orhrfuolly m 
Enf^llsh, they were trandated by ti»e author into French on 
his return to his native country, where they appeared, with 
some additions, in 1787, with the title, Ldtreed^-wn OuUioatmr 

Americain, adrMseeit d Wnh. S - n, Eaq., depute Va/snie 

1T70, ixuqiCd 1786. Par Si. St. John Jr Crmrcceur. Tra- 
OuitsB de r Anglais. There was an earlier French edition In 
1784. 
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them into French, in which language two editions 
appeared in Paris, in 1784 and 1787. His glow¬ 
ing and extrava^nt pictures of American life | 
induced many families to emigrate to the borders I 
of the Ohio, where thojr suffered the extremities ' 
of famine and fever. His friend, the author Lizay- 
Mamesia, who trusted to the representations of 
the Scioto company, was one of the disappointed. , 

In 1788 Orevecojur returned to New York as 
French consul. He found his house burnt, his : 
wife dead, and his children in the hands of a j 
stranger, Mr. Flower, a merchant of Boston, who | 
had been led to take charge of them by the kind- ! 
ness OreveccBur had shown to prisoners abroad. | 
He was honored by Washington, and retained his | 
ofiQce till 1703, when he returned to his native 
country, residing first at a country-seat near 
Houen, and afterwards at Sarcelles. He em¬ 
ployed his leisure in writing a book of his travels 
and observations in America, which lie published 
in three volumes, in Paris, in 1801; Voyage dans 
la HoAite Pensyhanie et dans VEtat de New Yorh^ j 
mr un Menihre Adoptif de la Nation Oneida. 
Traduit et puMU ^a/r VoAiteur des Lettres d^un 
Cultinateur Americain. The translation is an 
affectation, purporting to be from a manuscript 
cast ashore from a wreck on the Elbe. The work 
is dedicated to Washington in highly comjdiriien- 
tary tenns, reca[)itulating the public events of his 
life, of which the translator had been an observer. 
It contains much interesting matter relating to 
the Indians, the internal improvements of the 
country, agriculture, and a curious conversation 
on the fir^t j)eopling and the antiquities of the 
country with Franklin, whom St. John accompa¬ 
nied in 1787 to Lancaster, when the sage laid the 
foundation-stone of his German college at that 
place. 

Orevecoeur died at Sarcelles, November, 1813, 
leaving behind him a liigh reputation for worth 
and agreeable personal qualities. 

An interesting notice of this writer is published 
in one of the notes to Darlington’s biograj^hical 
sketch of John Bartram, j’roin the recollections of 
Samuel Breck, of Philaclclpliia, who saw St. John 
in Paris in 1787. He describes him as in the 
midst of Parisian society, where the man and his 
book were much admired. lie made the return 
voyage home with him, and gives this record of 
his impressions of his character, which is fully in 
unison with the manner of his book;—“ St. John 
was by nature, by education, and by his writings 
a philanthropist; a man of serene temper, and 
pure benevolence. The milk of human kindness 
circulated in every vein. Of manners unas- 
Buming; prompt to serve, slow to censure; intelli¬ 
gent, beloved, and highly worthy of the esteem 
and respect he everywhere received. Ilis society 
on shipboard was a treasure.”* 

Hazlitt was a great admirer of the freshness 
and enthusiasm of the American Farmer. I n one 
of the charming letters addressed to him, Charles 
Lamb interpolates an exclamation, doubtless from 
Bridget Elia, 0 tell Hazlitt not to forget to send 
me the American Farmer. I dare say it is not 
so good as he fancies; but a book’s a book.”t 

* Memorial! of Bartram and Marshallt by William BazUng* 
t* diaries Lamb to Haalitt, Novembar 18,1808. 


I Hazlitt kept the Farmer in memory, for in 1829, 
in an article on American Literature in the Edin¬ 
burgh Reriew.^ he bestows all his wannth upon 
him. “ The American Farmer’s Letters,” says he, 
“ipvo us a tolerable idea how American scenery 
and manners may be treated with a lively poetic 
interest. The pictures are sometimes highly co¬ 
lored, but they are vivid and strikingly charac¬ 
teristic. He gives not only the objects but the 
feelings of a new country. He describes himself 
as placing his little boy in a choir, screwed to the 
plough which he guides (to inhale the scent of the 
fresh furrows), while his wife sits knitting under 
a tree at one end of the field. He recounts a bat¬ 
tle between two snakes with a Homeric gravity 
and exuberance of style. He paints tlie dazzling, 
almast invisible flutter of the humming-bird^s 
wing: Mr. Moore’s airiest verse is not more light 
and evanescent. His account of the manners of 
the Nantucket people, their frank simplicity, and 
festive rejoicings after the jHirils and hardships of 
the whale-fishing, is a true and heartfelt picture. 

.The most interesting j)art of the author’s 

work is that where he deHcril>es the fir^t indica¬ 
tions of the breaking-out of the American war— 
the distant murmur of tlie tempest—the threat¬ 
ened inroad of the Indians, like an inundation, 
on the })caceful back-settlements: his complaints 
and his auguries are fearful.”* Hazlitt did not 
know the author to be a Frenchman, or he would 
have accounted, in his brilliant way, for the con¬ 
stitutional vivacity of the book, and its peculiar 
treatment of an A merican subject. 

▲iniUOAM PAUMKR'S PLKASirRBS. 

The instant I enter on my own land, the bright 
idea of property, of exclusive right, of independence, 
exalts my mind. Precious soil, 1 say to myself, by 
what singular custom of law is it, that thou wost 
made to constitute the riches of the freeholder? 
What should we American farmers be, without the 
distinct possession of that soil ? It feeds, it clothes 
us; from it we draw even a great exuberancy, our 
best meat, our richest drink, the very honey of our 
bees comes from this privileged spot. No wonder 
we should thus cherish its possession, no wonder that 
so many Europeans who nave never been able to 
say, that such portion of land was theirs, cross the 
Atlantic to realize that happiress. This formerly 
rude soil has been converted by my father into a 
pleasant farm, and in return it has established all our 
rights; on it is founded our rank, our freedom, our 
power as citizens, our importance as inhabitants of 
such a district Tliese ynages, I must confess, 1 
always behold with pleasure, and extend them as 
far as my imagination can reach: for this is what 
may be called the true and the only philosophy of 
an American farmer. Pray do not laugh in thus 
seeing an artless countryman tracing himself through 
the simple modifications of his life; remember 
that you have required it; therefore with can¬ 
dour, though with diffidence, I endeavour to follow 
the thread of my feelings; but I cannot tell you all 
Often when I plough my low ground, I place my 
little boy on a chair, which screws to the beam of 
the plough—^its motion, and that of the horses 
please him; he is perfectly happy, and begins to 
chat. As I lean over the handle, various are the 
thoughts which crowd into my mind. 1 am now 
doing for him, I say, what my father formeriy did 

* Bdinborgb Review, October, 1888, p. 110. 
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for mo; may God enable him to live, that he may 
perform the same operations, for the same purposes, 
when 1 am worn out and old! 1 relieve his mother 
of some trouble, while I have him with me; the 
odoriferous furrow exhilarates his spirits, and seems 
to do the child a great deal of good, for he looks 
more blooming since I have adopted that practice; 
can more pleasure, more dignity be added to that 
primary occupation? The father thus ploughing 
with his child, and to feed his family, is inferior 
only to the emperor of China, plougmug as an ex¬ 
ample to his kingdom. 

sowo AifD nremroT. 

The pleasure J receive from the warbliiigs of the 
birds in tlic spring, is superior to my poor descrip¬ 
tion, as the eontinunl succession of their tuneful 
notes, is for ever nev' to me. I generally rise from 
bed about that indistinct interval, which, properly 
speaking, is neither night nor day; for tins is the 
moment of the most utii versal vocal choir. Who can 
listen unmoved, to the sweet love tale^ of our robins, 
told from tree to tree? or to the shrill cat birds? 
The sublime accents of tlie thrush from on high, 
always retard my 8te|)8, that I may listen to the <Ie- 
licious musie. The variegated appearances of the 
dew drops, os they hang to the different objects, 
must present, even to a clownish imagination, the 
most voluptuous ideas. The astoni‘<hing art wliich 
all birds display in the coiistruetion of their nests, ill 
provided os we may supfiose them with projiCr tools, 
their neatness, their convenience, always make me 
ashamed of the slovenliness of our houses ; their love 
to their dame, their incessant careful attention, and 
the peculiar songs they address to her, while she 
tediously incubates tlieir eggs, remind me of my 
diit}", eoiild I ever forget it. Tlieir affeetion to their 
helpless little ones, is a li\ely piceepi; and in short, 
the whole economy of what wc proudly call the 
brute creation, is admirable in every circumstance, 
and vain man, though adorned with the additional 
gift of reason, might learn from the perfection <»f in¬ 
stinct, how to regulate the follies, and how to temper 
the errors whi<*h thU second gift often makes him 
commit This is a subject, on which 1 have often 
bestowed the most serious tlioiighls; 1 have often 
blushed within myself, and been gi eatly astonished, 
when I have eomparod the unerring path they all 
follow, all just, all iiroper, all wise, up to the neces¬ 
sary degree of perteetion, with the coarse, the im- 
penect systems of men, not merely as governors and 
Kings, but as masters, as husbands, as fathers, as citi¬ 
zens. But this is a sanctuary in which an ignorant 
farmer must not presume to enter. 

TBS IlViq^IIVO BIBD. 

One anecdote I must relate, the oiroumstances of 
which are as true as they are singular. One of my 
constant walks, when I am at leisure, is in iny low¬ 
lands, where 1 have the pleasure of seeing my cattle, 
horses, and colts. Kzuoera it grass replenishes all 
my fields, the best representative of our wealth; in 
the middle of that track, I have cut a ditch eight 
feet wide, the banks of which nature adorns every 
spring with the wild salendino, and other flowering 
weeds, which, on these luxuriant grounds, shoot up 
to a great height Over tliis ditch 1 have erected a 
bridge, ci»)able of bearing a loaded waggon; on 
each side 1 carefully sow every year some grains of 
hemp, which lise to the height of fifteen feet, so 
strong and so full of limbs, as to resemble young 
trees: I once ascended one of tliem four feet above 
the ground. These produce natural arbours, ren¬ 
dered often still more compact by the assistance of 


an annual creeping plant, which we call a vine, that 
never fails to entwine itself among their branches, 
and always produces a very desirable shade. Erom 
this simple grove I have amused myself an hundred 
times in ol^erving the great number of humbling 
birds with which our country abounds: the wild 
blossoms every where attract the attention of these 
birds, which, like bees, subsist by suction. From 
this retreat 1 distinctly watch them in all their va¬ 
rious attitudes; but their flight is so rapid that you 
I cannot distinguish the motion of their wings. On 
this little bird, nature has profusely lavished her 
I moat splendid colours; the most jierfcct azure, the 
most beautiful gold, the most da^iig red, are for 
ever in contrast, and help to embellish the plumes 
of his majestic head. The richest pallet of the most 
luxuriant painter, could never invent any thing to 
' be compared to the variegated tints with which this 
insect bird is arrayed. Its bill is as long and as 
sharp as a coarse sewing needle; like the bee, nature 
. has taught it to find out, in the calix of fiowera and 
I blossoms, those mellifluous particles that serve it for 
sufficient food; and yet it seems to leave them un- 
touched, undeprived of anything tliat our eyes can 
possibly distinguish. When it feeds, it appears as 
■ if immoveable, though continually on the wiiij^; and 
sometimes, from wliat motives I know not, it will 
tear and lacerate flowers into a hundred pieces: 
for, strange to tell, they are the most irascible of the 
I feathered tribe. Where do passions find room in so 
j diminutive a body ? They often fight witli the fury 
i of lions, until one of the combatants falls a sacrifice 
: and dies. When fatigued, it has ofUni perched 
' within a few feet of me, and on such favourable op- 
i portunities I have surveyed it with the most minute 
attention. Its little eyes appear like diamonds, re- 
! fleeting light on every side: most elegantly finished 
I in all }>arts, it is a miniature work of our great pa- 
• rent; who seems to have formed it the smallest, 

I and at the same time the most beautiful of the 
1 winged species, 

A JOUUNItT WITH FRANKUN.* 

In the year 1787 I accompanied the venerable 
! Franklin, nt that time Governor of Pennsylvania, on 
{ a journey to Lancaster, where he had been invited 
I to lay the corner-stone of a college, which he hail 
1 founded there for tlic Germans. In the evening of 
the day of the ceremony, we were talking of the dif 
ferent nations which inhabit the continent, of their 
aversion to agriculture, Ac., when one of the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants of the city said to him: 

“ Governor, where do you think these nations 
came from ? Do you consider them aborigines ? 
Have you heard of the ancient fortifications and 
tombs which have been recently discovered in the 
west f ” 

“ Those who inhabit the two Floridas,” he replied, 
“ and lower Louisiana, say, that tliey came from the 
mountains of Mexico. 1 should be inclined to be¬ 
lieve it If we may judge of the Esquimaux of the 
coasts of Labrador (tlie most savage men known) by 
' the fairness of their complexion, the color of their 
j eyes, and their enormous beards, they are originally 
I from the north of Europe, whence they came at a 
I very remote period. As to the other nations of this 
I continent, it seems difficult to imagine from what 
^ stock they can be descended To assign them an 
j Asiatic and Tartar origin, to assert that they crossed 
j Behring Straits, and spread themselves over^^is 
I continent, shoyoks all our notions of probability, 
j How, indeed, can we conceive that men almost 


* Translated from St John's Toyage dans la Hants Psnosyl- 
vanle, oh. It 
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naked, armed with bows and arrows, could have 
undertaken a Journey of a thousand leagues through 
thick forests or impenetrable marshes, accompanied 
by their wives ana children, with no means of sub¬ 
sistence, save what they derived from hunting? 
What could have been the motives of such an emi¬ 
gration ? If it were the severe cold of their own 
country, why should they have advanced to Hud¬ 
son’s Bay and Ix)wer Canada? Why have they not 
stopped on their way at the beautiml plains on the 
banks of the Missouri, the Minnesota, the Mississippi, 
or the Illinois? But it will be said, they did settle 
there, and those with whom we are acquainted are 
but the surplus population of these ancient emigra¬ 
tions. If it were so, we should discover some analogy 
between their languages: and it is ascertained be¬ 
yond a doubt, that the languages of the Nadouassees 
and Padoukas no more resemble the (Jhipnewa, the 
Mohawk, or the Abenaki, than they do the jargon 
of Kamschatka. 

“ On the other hand," he continued, “ how can 
we suppose them to be the aborigines of a region 
like this, which produces scarcely any fruits or 
plants on which the primitive man could liave sub¬ 
sisted until he had learned to make a how and ar¬ 
row, harpoon a fish, and kindle a fire ? How couhl 
these first families have resisted the inclemency of 
the seasons, the stings of insects, the attacks of 
carnivorous animals? The waim climates, there¬ 
fore, and those that abound in natural fruits, must 
have been the cradle of the human race; it was 
from the bosom of these favored regions that the 
exyiberant portion of the early communities giadu- 
ally spread over the rest of* the world. Whence 
came the nations which inhabit this continent, those 
we meet with in New Zealand, New Holland, and 
the islands of the Pacific ? Wliy have the people of 
the old world been civilized for thousands ot ages, 
while those of the new still renuiin plunged in igno¬ 
rance and barbarism? Has this hemisphere more 
recently cmerge<l from the bosom of the ^^nters? 
These questions, and a thousand others we might 
ask, will ever be to us, frail beings, like u vast 
desert where the wandering eye sees not the small¬ 
est bush on which it may repose. 

“ This planet is very old," lie continued. “ Like the 
works of Homer and Hesiod, who can say through 
how many editions it has pnssed in the immensity 
of a^es? The rent continents, the straits, the gulfs, 
the islands, the Bhalh)WB of the ocean, are but vast 
fragments on which, as on the planks of some 
wrecked vessel, the men of former generations who 
escaped these commotions, have j)i'u(luecd new po¬ 
pulations. Time, so precious to us, tlie creatures of 
a moment, is nothing to nature. Who can t<'ll us 
when the earth will again exjierience tliese fatal 
catastrophes, to which, it appears to me, to be as 
much e^^osed in its annual revolutions, as are the 
vessels which cross the sens to be dashed in jiieces 
on a sunken rock ? The near approach or contact 
of one of those globes whose ellijitical and mys¬ 
terious courses are jierhaps the agents of our desti¬ 
nies, some variation in its annual or diurnal rotation, 
in the inclination of its axis or the equilibrium of the 
seas, mi^ht change its climate, and render it long 
uninhabitable. 

“ As to your third question,” continued the gover¬ 
nor, “ I wul give you some reflections which occurred 
to me on reading the papers lately presented to our 
phUoBophical society by Generals Vamum and Par¬ 
sons, and Captains John Hart and Seijeaiit, in rela¬ 
tion to the entrenched camps and other indications 
of an ancient population, of whom tradition has 
transmitted no account to our indigenous popula¬ 
tion. In travelling through the parts of this state 


beyond the Alleghanies, we often find on the high 
ground near the rivers remains of parapets and 
ditches covered with lofty trees. Almost the whole 
of the peninsula of Muskinghum is occupied by a 
vast fortified camp. It is composed of three square 
inclosures; the central one, which is the largest, 
has a communication with the fonner bed of the 
river, whose waters appear to have retreated nearly 
three hundred feet Incse inolosurcs are formed by 
ditches and parapets of earth, in which no cut stones 
or brick have been found. The centre is occupied 
by conical elevations of ditterent diameters and 
heights. Each of these inel<»8ure8 appears to have 
had a cemetery. As a proof of the nigh antiquity 
of these works, we are assured, as an undisputed 
fact, that the bones are converted into calcareous 
matter, and that the veg<*table soil with which those 
fortifications are covered, and which Ijhs been formed 
merely by the falling off of the leaves anil of the 
fragments of trees, is uliiiost os thick as in the places 
around about them. Two other camps have been 
likewise discovered in the neighhourhood of Lexing¬ 
ton. The area of the first is six acres, that of the 
second, three. The fragments of earthenware which 
have been found in digging are of a comjtosition un¬ 
known to our ludians 

“ On Paint Creek, a branch of the Scioto, there 
has been found a series of these fortified inclosures, 
extending as far as the Ohio, and cvt*n south of that 
river. Similar works have been dl8co^ ered in the 
two Minmis, at a distance of more than twenty 
miles, and likewise on Big Grave Creek. Tliese 
last are only a scries of elevated redoubts on the 
banks of these rivers at uneiiual distances apart 
Those which have been found on Big Black Creek, 
and at Byo Pierre, in the neighborhood the Mis- 
sisBippi, appear to have been embankments intended 
to jirolect the inhabitants fi om the inundations of 
the river. 

“At a distance of five hundred leagues from the 
sea, on the eastern shore of Lake Pcpjiin (which is 
oidy an extension of tlic Mississipja), Carver found 
coiisiilerable remains of entrenchments made, like 
the former, of earth, and covered with high woods. 
Tne barrows lately discovered in Kentucky and 
elsewhere, are eoiies of different dijuuotei*8 and 
lieiglils; they are covered with a thick layer of 
earth, and resemble, although smaller, those which 
are still seen in Asm and some j»arts of Europe. 
The firat row of bodies lies upon flat stones, witli 
which the whole of the bottom is paved: these are 
covered over with new layers, serving as beds for 
other bodies placed like the former, and so on to the 
toj). As in the fortifications on the Mu.skinghum, we 
meet with no signs of mortar, and no traces of the 
hammer. The new state of Tennessee is full of these 
tombs, and several caves have aKo been discovered 
there in which bones have been found. 

“In the neighborhood of several Cherokee vil¬ 
lages, in Koowo, Stcceoe, Sinica, Ac., there have 
been found terraces, pyramids, or nii.ilieial liills, of 
great height, whose origin was unknown to the 
inhabitants whom the Clicrokoes drove out at the 
time of their invasion, nearly two centuries ago. 
The same artificial licights, the same proofs of tne 
residence and power of ancient nations, are also 
found in the two Floridas, on the banks of the 
Oaknmlgeo, at Taensn, on the Alabama, Ac. 

“At what period, by what people, were these 
works coijstrucled? What degree of civilization 
had this people reached? Were they acquainted 
with the use of iron ? What has become ot them ? 
Can we conceive that nations sufficiently poweriul 
to have raised such considerable forilfications, and 
who buried their dead with such religious care, can 
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hMrt been defttl^ed ftnd replaced by the ignorant 
and barbarooe hordes we see about ns at the present ' 
day? Gould the calamities occasioned by a long 
state of war have effaced the lost traces of their 
cirilizatioii and brought them back to the primitive 
condition of hunters f Are our Indians the descend¬ 
ants of that ancient people f 

**Such are the doubts and oonieotures which arise 
in our minds on contemplating the traces of the pas- ' 
■age and existence of &e nations which iniiabitcd 
the regions of the west; tiaces which are not snf- i 
ficient to guide us in the vagueness of the past ; 
Although neither arms nor instruments of iron have ; 
yet been discovered, how can we conceive that they 
could dig such deep ditches, or raise such large 
masses of earth, without the aid of that inotal ? 
This ancient people must have had chiefs, ntid been 
subject to laws; for without the bonds of subordina- : 
tion, how could they have collected and kept to- j 
aether so great a number of workmen ? They must } 
nave been acquainted with agriculture, since the j 
products of the chase would never have sufficed to ! 
support them. The extent of these camps also ' 

S roves that the number of the troops destined to ! 

efciid these works, and that of the families to 
which. In moments of danger, they afforded an ' 
asylum, was immense. The cemeteries prove that : 
they sojourned there a long time. This people must 
the -eforo have been much further advanced in civil- 
iziitioii than our Indians. 

** When the [>opulation of the United States shall ' 
have spread over every part of that vast and beauti- 1 
ful region, our posterity, aided by new discoveries, 
may tlicn perhaps form more satisfactory cotijec- , 
tures. What a field for reflection 1 A new conti¬ 
nent, which, at some unknown )»criod, ap[)cars to 
have been inhabited by agricultural and wailike 
nations 1 Were it not fur my advanced nge, 1 would 
myself cross the mountains to examine those old \ 
military works. Perhaps a careful and minute ! 
inspection would give rise to conjectures which 
now elude all the combinations of the mind.*’ 


THE LIBKAItY COMPANY OF PUIL.ADELPHIA. i 
The first record of this institution is as follows: i 


The minutes of me, Joseph Breintnall, Secretary j 
to the Directors of the Library Comjiany of Phila- ‘ 
delphio, with such of the minutes of the same direc- I 
tors as they order me to make, begun on the 8th j 
day of November, 1781. By virtue of the deed or 
instrument of the said company, dated the first day | 
of July last. i 

The said instrument being completed by fifty sub- | 
•criptions, 1 subscribed my name to the following j 
BumnioiiB or notice which Benjamin Franklin sent ; 
by a messenger, viz.: | 


“ To Benjamin Franklin, Tliomas Hopkinson, Wil¬ 
liam Parsons, Philip Syng, jun., Thomas Godfrey, 
Anthony Nicholas, I'homas Cadwalader, John 
Jones, jun., Robert Grace, and Isaac Penington. 
Gentlemen,—^The subscription to the library being 
completed, you the directors appointed in the in¬ 
strument, are desired to meet this evening at 6 
o’clock, at the house of Nicliol.is Scull, to take bond 
of the treasurer for the faithful [>erformance of his 
trust, and to consider of and apjmiiit a proper time 
for the payment of the money subscribed, and other 
matters relating to the said librnry. 

Jos. Breintnall, Sec’y. 
Philad., 8th Nov., 1781.” 


William Ooleman was at this meeting elected 
treasurer, and signed a bond with sureties for the 
luH performanoe of his duties. The price of 
VOL. I.— 12 


shares was fixed at fort;^ shillings esoh, and ten 
were at onoe disposed ^ but some difiioulty was 
experienced in odlieotihg the amounts. At a 
meeting on the 29th of March, 1782, it was 
determined to proceed to the purchase of books, 
and Thomas Godfrey having reported that James 
Logan bad expressed a willingness to give advice 
as to their selection, it was ordered that Thomas 
Godfrey wait on Mr. Logan, a gentleman of 
universal learning and the best judge of books in 
these parts,’’ and accept his offer. 

The list was made out and intrusted to Thomas 
Hopkinson, who was about sailing for England, 
with a draff on London in his favor of £45 ster¬ 
ling. Charles Brockden (the uncle of Brockden 
Brown) having 6.xecuted the original constitution 
without charge, was presented with a share in 
the association. Breintnall was excused from 
the payment of annual dues for six years in con¬ 
sideration of his services as secretary; Syng, two 
years, for engraving tlie seal of the company, and 
Franklin two years, for printing notices to delin¬ 
quent subscribers. 

Tlie books arrived in October, 1782, with the 
addition of a donation of “ Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophy” and “ Phihp Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary,” fi*om Peter Oolhnson. They were 
dejosited in Robert Grace’s chamber, at his 
house in Jones AlleyLouis Timothee, the occu¬ 
pant of the hoase, wa-i appointed librarian, 
and the collection opened on Wednesdays from 2 
to 3 r.M. and on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
to subscribers, who were to be allowed to take 
books out, while “any civil gentleman” was to be 
permitted to examine the b^)ks on the premises. 
Both privileges were extended to Mr. Logan, 
though not a inombor of the Company. 

In December, 1732, Dr. Franklin prepared and 
printed a catalogue without charge. On tbe22d 
of February, 1733, the full number of subscribers 
originally contemplated, was filled up by the ad¬ 
dition of the fiftieth, Joseph Growden. • The first 
American donor was William Kawle, who pre¬ 
sented, on the 12th of March, 1738, a set of the 
works of Edmund Spen-er, in six volumes. On 
the fifteentli of May following, an address was 
drawn up and presented to Thomas Penn, the 
son of William, proprietor of the colony, soliciting 
his aid, which was responded to by the gift of 
several articles, and in 1737, by the promise of a 
lot of ground for a building. In May, 1788, Penn 
jircsontcd an air-pump, accompanied by a com¬ 
plimentary letter, which commences— 

“Gentlemen,—It always gives me pleasure 
when I think of the Library &>mpany of Phila¬ 
delphia, as they were the firat tliat encouraged 
kuowled^ and learning in the province of Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

The pnuse is not ill deserved, as at the time of 
its foondatioD. there was not even a good book¬ 
store aooessible nearer than Boston. 

In 1738, the institution received a donation of 
£58 68. 8(1. fhiiii Dr. Walter Sydserfe, of Antigua. 

On the 7th of April, 1740, the number of mem¬ 
bers having in the meanwhile increased to 
seventy-four, the library was removed “ to the 
upiier room of the westernmost office of the 
State House,” by permission of the Anembly. 

In 1762, the lot of ground promised in 1787 by 
the Penn fiimily, was conveyed to the institution. 
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It -nm ritvited in Ohestniit, near Ninth street, 
and Rh* several years yielded a small revenae. 

Franklin at various times served in the direo- 
tion, which also includes the names of Charles 
Thomson, John Dickinson, Francis Ho])kinson, 
and others of high reputation. In 1767, a 
woman’s hand, taken from an Egyptian mummy, 
in good preservation,” from Benjamin West, was 
brought home by the librarian, Francis H(»pkin- 
son, mr the museum. This collection received for 
some time donations of similar curious trifles, 
which were until recently exhibited in the rooms. 
In 1768 the price of a share was raised to £10, 
and on the thirteenth of Mar<‘h, the Union Li¬ 
brary Company united with the institution, the 
books and library house in Third Street, in which 
they had been deposited, being included in the 
transfer. In 1771 the Association Lil)rary Com¬ 
pany and the Amicable Company were also incor¬ 
porated with the institution. The cffllections i 
thus acquired seem to have been of small value. 

In 1778 the books were removed to the second 
floor of Carpenters’ Hall, which was rented for | 
the purpose, and the library was for the first time 
opened daily, from two to seven p.m. The libra¬ 
rian’s salary was fixed at £60. Large additions 
were made to the cabinet of coins about tlie 
some time. 

On tlie assemblage of Congress, in 1774, the ; 
free use of its library was tendered to its members. , 
The war retarded the progress of the comj)any. ■ 
In 1777 the room was occupied as a hospital, j 
In the same year the company received a hand¬ 
some bequest of books by the will of James 
Loj^. 

In 1784 the Library Company united with the 
American Philosophical Society in a petition for 
lots of ground on the state-house square, on which 
to erect buildings for their separate accommoda¬ 
tion, which were to correspond in appearance, 
and face on Fifth and Sixth Streets. No action 
was taken on the petition, but the Philosophical 
Society finally succeeded in obtaining a grant on 
Fifth Street, the locality proposed for the Library 
Company. Subsequent endeavors, in which Dr. 
Franklin, as President of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, took a prominent part, were made to unite 
the two institutions under the same roof, but 
without success. 



Th 0 Pbilsdelphls libraij. 

In 1789 tiie long contemplated intention of 
erecting a saitable bnilding for the library was 
carried into and the corner-stone of the 
edifice on Fifth Street, facing the state-house 


I square, laid. It bears an inscription prepared by 
Franklin, with the exception of the portioni 
relating to himself, which were added by the oomr 
mittee having the matter in charge. 

Be it remembered, 

in honour of the Philadelphia youth, 

(then chiefly artificers) 
that in MDCCXXXl, 
they cheerfully 

at the instance of Benjamin Franklin, 
one of their number, 
instituted the Philadelphia Library, 
which, though small at first, 
is become highly valuable, and extensively useful, 
and which the walls of this edifice 
are now destined to contain and preserve; 
the first stone of whose foundation 
was here placed 

the thirty-first doy of August, 1789. 

The building, from the design of Dr. William 
Thornton, who received a share ns his compensa¬ 
tion, was completed, and the book« removed and 
arranged by the close of the year 1790. The 
library w'lis then opened daily from one o’clock to 
sunset, and tlie librarian’s salary fixed at £100. 
William Bingham, a w'ealihy and liberal citizen, 
having beard that the directors intended to place a 
statue of Franklin on a niche in tlie front of the 
building, volunteered to present such a work to 
the institution. A bust and full length drawing 
of the original were sent to Italy for the guidance 
of the artist by whom the statue, which still graces 
the niche, wa>^ executed. Din ing tlie construction 
of the edifice, a number of a])prenti('e8 engaged 
on tlie work were allowed by tlieir masters to 
give an amount of labor equivalent to the pur¬ 
chase money of a share, and thus constitute them¬ 
selves members, an incident creditable to all 
concerned. 

In January, 1791, the free use of the library 
was tendered to the rre>ident and (.'ongress of 
the United States, and in the following year an 
addition made to the building, for the aecomino- 
dation of the Loganian library, a collection of 
which we have already given an account.* 

In the same year, tlie manuscripts of John 
Fitch, relating to the steam-engine, were defio^ited 
in the library, with a condition tliat they should 
remain unopened until the year 1823. 

In 1788 a portion of tlie collections of Pieri*e 
du Simitii re was purchased, on his decease. 

John Adams, writing from Philadclpiiia, Au¬ 
gust 14, 1776, says— 

There js a gentleman here of French extraction, 
whose name is Du Simitiere, a painter by profession, 
whose designs are very iifgenious, and his drawings 
well executed. He nos been applied to for ms 
advice. 1 waited on him yesterday, and saw his 
sketcheii For the medal he proposes, Liberty, with 
her spear and pileus, leaning on General Washing¬ 
ton. The British fieet in Boston harbor with idl 
their stems towards the town, the American troops 
marching in. For the seal, he proposes, The arms 
of the several nations from whence America has 
been peopled, as English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Ger¬ 
man, Ac., each in a shield. On one side of them, 
Liberty with her pileus, on the other a rifler in his 
uniform, with his rifle gun in one hand, and his 


• Ante, p. 78. 
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tomAhawk in tihe otih«r. Thisdreu and these troops 
with this kind of nrmor being peealinr to Americn, 
unless the dress wns known to the Romans. Dr. 
BVmklin showed me yesterday a book, containing 
an account of the dresses of all the Roman soldiers, 
one of which appeared exactly like it. This M. du 
Simitidre is a very curious man. He has begun a 
collection of materials for a history of this revolu¬ 
tion. He begins with the first advices of the tea 
ships. He outs out of the newspapers every scrap 
of intelligence, and every piece of speculation, and 
pastes it uj)on clean paper, arranging them under 
the head of that State to which they b^elong, and in¬ 
tends to bind them up in volumes. He has a list of 
every speculation ana. pamphlet concerning indepen¬ 
dence, and another of those concerning forms or go¬ 
vernment 

These soraps and pamphlets form a valuable, 
though by no moans complete, collection of tho 
fugitive literature of the period. 

A collection of “ Thirteen portraits of Ameri¬ 
can legislators, patriots, and soldiers, who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in rendering 
their country independent, viz. Ge¬ 
neral Washington, Gen. Baron de 
Steuben, Silas Deane, Gen. Reed, 

Gov. Morris, (ton. Gates, .lohn Jay, 

W. II. Drayton, Henry J^urens, 

Charles Thomson, S. Huntingdon, 

J. Dickenson, Gen. Arnold. Drawn 
from the life by Du Simitiere, 
painter and member of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety in Pliiludolphia, and engraved by Mr. B. 
Reading,” was published in London in 1783. 
The engravings are good, and that of Washing¬ 
ton (a profile) is quite diflferent from any othew 
in circulation. 

Ih 1793, tho price of shares was changed to 
their present value, $40. 

In 1799, a valuable collection of manuscripts 
relating to the history of Ireland, and including 
the original Oorrospondonce of Janies 1. with the 
Privy Council of that country, from 1603 to 1616 
inclusive, was presented by William Cox, and in 
1804 the institution was still further enriched by 
the bequest of one thousand pounds from John 
Bleakly, and of a very valuable collection of rare 
and curious books, including many richly illus¬ 
trated volumes, from the Rev. Samuel Preston, a 
friend of Benjamin West, to wliose suggestion 
the library is indebted for the gift. 

Another bequest was received in 1828, by the 
will of William Mackenzie, of five hundred rare 
and valuable volume-i.* 

The Ubrary now numbers 66,000 volumes. It 
has, until recently, been for several years under 
the care of John Jay Smith, as librarian, a gen¬ 
tleman to whom the public are indebted for the 
publication of a large and valuable collection of 
fao-similes of manuscript documents and speci¬ 
mens of early and revolutionary newspaper and 
other oario8ities.t On Mr. Smitii's resignation, in 


1861, he was succeeded his son Lloyd P. Smith, 
Esq., under whose care an additional volume to 
the catalo^e, published in two volumes Bvo., in 
1836, has been prepared, which will render still 
more accessible to the public, the rare pamphlets 
and fugitive literature relating to the history of 
tho cuuutx 7 , scattered through the collection. 

GEOEQE WASHINGTON. 

The name of Washington may be introduced in a 
collection of American literature, rather to grace 
it than do honor to him. In any strict sense of 
the word, Washington was not a literary man; 
ho never exercised his mind in composition on any 
of those topics abstracted frt>m common life, or its 
affairs, which demanded either art or invention. 
He prepared no book of elaborate industry.— 
Yet he was always scrupulously attentive to tlie 
claims of literature; elegant and punctilious intlie 
acknowledgment of compliments from authors 
and learned institutions ; and had formed a style 



whicli is so peculiar that it may be recomised by 
its own car-mark. He was for nearly Ae whole 
of his life actively employed, a considerable part 
of the time in the field, where the pen was oftener 
in his hand than the sword. Though he produc¬ 
ed no compositions which may be dignified with 
the title or “ works,” the collection of his “ writ¬ 
ings,” in the selection of Mr, Sparks, fills twelve 
large octavo volumes. As embraced in tho folio 
series of Mr. Force, the number will be greatly 
increased. In the chronicle of American litera¬ 
ture, if it were only for their historical material, 
some mention of those papers would be necessary. 
In 1754, W^ashington appeared as an author in 
the j>ublication at Williamsburg, Virginia, and in 
London, of his Journal of his proceeding “ to and 
from the French of the Ohio,” a brief tract, which 
ho hastily wrote from thorough minutes t^enon 
his e.xpedition. 

Tho Letters of Washington early attracted at¬ 
tention, and several publications of them were 
made in 1777, in 1796 and ’6, in tlie perusal of 
which the reader should be on his guard to note 
the authenticity, a number of these compositions 
being spuriou-s. Washington’s respect for his 
character led him to prepare a careful list of the 
fabneations, which he transmitted in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering, then Secretary of State.* T^e 
publication by Mr. Sparks of Washington’s writ¬ 
ings, a selection from the correspondence, ad- 
diisses, messages, and other pap^ was com- 


•Notes fw a Historr of the Library Company of Philadel¬ 
phia by J. Jay Smith. 

, t Mr. Smith was fhr many yean the editor of WahUe'eOtnni- 
latiof Library. He is the author of 
A Bummer's Jaant aeroM the Water. By J. Jay Smith, 
Philadelphia, ft vola Iftmo. 184S. 

Miohaux'e Sylva of North Amerleaa Treea. Edited, with 
aates, by J. Jay Smith, ft volik ftra Philadelphia, 18U. 


American Hletorioal and Literary CuriorfUes. Bv J. P. 
Watson and J. Jay Smith, ft vols. 4ti>. Philadelphia, 1847, 
and New York, l&l. ^ . , .. 

Celebrated Trials of all Countrlce. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
1885. 

Letten of Dr. Richard Hill and his deswndanta ^pU^by 
J. Jv Smith. Prtvately printed. 8va Phll^l^^ 1864. 

• To nmothy Wokertof, Philadelphia, Manm ft, ITW.— 
Bparks'e Washington, xL m 
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by him in 1887: and is the most accessible 
work in which the mind of Washington can be 
ipcoperly studied, as he himself placed its deciuons 
npon record. 

As a question not long since arose >vith resp^t 
to Mr. Sparks's editorship, which enlisted several 
distinguished combutantSi it may not be amiss to 
present a brief account or it. 

The chief jmblications on the matter consist of, 
first, a paper by “ Friar Lubin,” in the Evening 
Post, Feb. 12, 1861, then the notice in the ap¬ 
pendix of Lord Molion's sixth volume of his His¬ 
tory of England,* which drew forth from Mr. 
Sparks, A Meply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon 
and others^ on ihsmode of Editing the Writingii of 
Washington^ 1862; next a letter of Lord Mahon 
in 1862, oddre^^d to Mr. Sparks, being A Re- 
joinder to hie Reply to the Strictures^ to 
which Mr. Sparks replied in his Letter to Lord 
Mahon^ being an Answer to his Letter addressed 
to the Editor of Washington's Writings, dated 
Oamb. Oct. 26, 1852. Here the matter rested, 
till Mr. William B. Reed published a Reprint of 
the Original Letters from Washington to Jo¬ 
seph Reed, during the American Revolution, re¬ 
ferred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and 
Mr. ^arks, Phil. Nov. IG, 1852. To meet this 
Mr, Sparks published a third pamplilot, Re¬ 
marks on a Keprintf dec., dated Ai)rii 20,1858. 
The controvei-sy may thus be summed up. Mr. 
Sparks was charged, on the evidences of <liscre- 
pancies seen in a comparison of his reprint of 
Washington's Letters to Joseph Reed, with the 
Letters as published in the Reed Memoii’S by W. 
B. Reed, with omissions and alterations atfect- 
ing the integrity of the correspondence. The 
alterations were charged to be for the purpose of 
patting a bettor appearance on the war, and 
amending the style of the writer. To the 
omissions, Mr. Sparks replied that he never in¬ 
tended to publish the whole, os he had declared 
in his preface; and to tliis it was answered that 
if BO, the omissions should have been noted where 
they occur by asterisks and foot-notes. Mr. 
Sparks Justified himself from the imputation of a 
prejudiced or local purpose in the omissions, 
^veral of the alleged alterations turned out to be 
defects, not in Mr. Sparks's edition, but in Mr. 
Reed's; and others arose fi’om discrofiancies be¬ 
tween the letters sent by Wu-sliington, and hi^ 
copy of them in the letter l)Ook8. A few cases 
of alteration of Washington’s i)hraseology Mr. 
Sparks acknowledged, but stated his sense of their 
BUght importance, and his good mtentioiis in the 
matter. It may be said that all parties were 
taught something by the discussion; for errors 
of party Judgment and of fact were corrected on 
aR sides. 

There have been several distinct publications 
of parts of Wasliin^on's Writings, which afford 
matter of literary interest. Of these, the most 
important is in reference to the Farewell Address 
to the People qf the United States of America. 

The liiatory of this composition would seem to 
refer its authorship in various pro]>ortions to 
Madison, Hamiltoiu and Washington himself. 


^ ^ Hiitoiy of UoflMBd from tba Ptsoe of Utieeht YoL vi. 
ApiMMUx. 


The first was charged by the President in 1792, 
on the approaching conclusion of his term of of¬ 
fice, to assist him in the prepax^tlon of a fbrewell 

E , for which he ftimished the chief points. 

ion put them briefly into shape; but Wash¬ 
ington accepting a second term of ofilce, the ad¬ 
dress was not cdled for at that time. On ^ sub¬ 
sequent retirement, his intimacy with Madison, in 
the course of political affairs, had somewhat abat¬ 
ed, and Hamilton was consulted in the prepara¬ 
tion of the required pai>er. Washin^m wrote 
his views, and committed them to Hamilton, who, 
instead of making amendments on the copy, wrote 
out a new pa])er, including Washington’s original 
draft, which lie sent to the President, who then 
appears to have rc-written itand submitted itagain 
for revision to Hamilton and Jay. The copy en¬ 
tirely in Washington’s own handwriting, marked 
with corrections and erasures, which was sent to 
the printer, Claypoole, and from which the ad¬ 
dress was first publi^hed, is now in the possession 
of Mr. James Lenox of New York, by whom it 
has been printed with a careful marking of all the 
erasures.* It is considered by Mr. Lenox that 
this is Washington’s second draft of the pojw, 
altered by him after he had received the Hamil¬ 
ton and Jay revision. 

It is iin]K)ssible to determine accurately the 
respective shares of Hamilton and Washington in 
the lungnago. The idea of the wliole was pro¬ 
jected by Washington, and so far as can be learnt, 
the parts were mostly contrived and put into 
shape by him. Tlio deliberation and intelligent 
counsel bestowed n])on the work, proved by the 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay letters on tlie subject, 
so far from detracting from Washington’s own 
labors, add further value to them. Ho had aimb- 
lic duty to ])erfbnn, and lie took pains to discliarge 
it in the most effective manner. The pride of 
literary authorship sinks before such considera¬ 
tions. Yet the temper of this pajHir is eminently 
Washingtonian. It is unlike any coiniH>sition of 
Madison or Hamilton, in a certain considerate 
moral tone which distinguished all Wasliington’s 
writings. It is stamped by the position, the 
character, and the very turns of jdiraso of the 
great innii who gave it to his country. 

A publication representing a largo part of 
Washington’s cares and jdoasures, was published in 
London in 1800, and “dedicated to the American 
People,” the Letters from his Excellcneu Georgs 
Washington, President of the United States of 
America, to Sir John Sinclair, Bart., M.P., on 
Agricultural and other Interesting Topics. En¬ 
graved from the original letters, so as to he cm 
evaet fae-sirnile of the handwriting of that cele¬ 
brated character h 

A folio volume of “Monuments of Washing¬ 
ton’s Patriotism,” was published in 1841, in a 
third edition, containing among other tilings a fac¬ 
simile of Washington’s Account of his expensm 
during the Revolutionary War in his own hemd- 
writing —the only payment ho would consent to 


* Olaypoole prMerved tbo manuscript with care, and it passed 
into the naods of hla administrators, by whom it wns «oId at 
auction in Philadalpbia, in 1800, Mr. Lraox bocoming 
chaser for tbo sum of $9800. Mr.LenoX^ reprint was l 
899 copies in folio and quarto, for private eircnlation. 

Tbesejetters have been reprinted in ibo-idmile by Franblln 
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receive from the cotintry. There are sixty-az 
pam of the aoooants.* 

The handwriting of Wasliington, large, liberal, 
and flowing, might be accepted as proof of the 
honesty of the ti^ures.t Indeed this same hand¬ 
writing is a capital index of the style of all the 
letters, and may help us to what we would say of 
its characteristics. It is open, manly, and uni¬ 
form, with nothing minced, affected, or con¬ 
tract^. It has neither the precise nor the slovenly 
style which scholars variously fall into; but a cer¬ 
tain grandeur of the countenance of the man 
seems to look through it. Second to its main 
quality of truthfulness, saying no more tlian the 
writer was ready to abide by, is its amenity and 
considerate courtesy. Washington had, at dif¬ 
ferent times, many unpleasant truths to tell; but 
ho could always convey them in the language of 
a gentleman. He wrote like a man of large and 
clear views. His position, which was on an emi¬ 
nence, obliterated minor niceties and shades which 
might have given a charm to his writings in other 
walks of life. This sliould always be reiiiefiibered, 
that Washington lived in the eye of the public, 
and tiiought, spoke, and wrote under the res[)on- 
sibility of the empire. Lot his writings bo com¬ 
pared with tho^ of other rulers and commanders, 
he will be found to hold his rank nobly, as well 
intellectually as politically. There will be found, 
too, a variety in his treatment of different topics 
and occasions. He Ciiii compliment a friend in 
playful ha[q)y terms on his iimrriage, as well as 
thunder bis (lomands for a proper attention to tlie 
interests of the cxmiitry at the doors of Congress. 
Never vulgar, he frexiuently uses collo(juial f)hra- 
ses with effect, and, unsuspected of being a poet, 
is fond of tigurati ve exfiressions. In fine, a critical 
examination of the writings of Washington will 
show that the man hero, as in other lights, will 
sufifer nothing by a minute iiispoction. 

JOHN DICKINSON, 

The author of The Farmer's Letters^ the s]>irited 
and accurate vindication of Uie rights of the Colo¬ 
nies against the pretensions of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and the writer of several of the most 
im[H)rtaiit ap[)eals of the Old Continental Con¬ 
gress, was a native of Maryland, where he was 
born in 1732. His parents shortly removed to 
Delaware. He studied law at Philadelphia and 
prosecuted bis studies at the temple in London. 
On his return to Philadelphia ho practised at the 
bar. In 1764 he wa.s one of tlio members for tlie 
county m tlie House of Assembly of the Province, 
when he defended in a si>eech the privileges of 
the state against the meditated innovations of tlie 
Government It is oharacterized by the force of 
argument, weiglit and m ideration of expression 
by which his style was always afterwards recog¬ 
nised. His Aadrm to the Committee qf Corre- 
spondenee in Barbadoea who had censured the 
opposition of the northern colonies to the Stamp 
Act, published at Philadelphia, in 1766, is an elo¬ 
quent and dignified defence of the proceedings of 


* It wt 8 pabllab 6 dstWiililiifftOD,**b 7 the Trustees of Wash¬ 
ington's luuiuml Labour MbooT and Malo Orphan Asylum, for 
the bensllt of that Institution.*" 
t It Is endorsed, by the asms hand, **AoooantSjG. Washington 
vrith the United States, oommenelng June, ITTO, and ending 
June, 2788. Oomprebendlng a space of eight yeara." 


the oolonies. In this he borrows an iUiistratioa 
sinoe grown fiuniliar in Congressional speaking. 

Let any person,'* says he, consider the speeches 
lately in parliament, and the reaolutioiis 




I said to bo made there, notwithstanding the oon- 
I vulsions occasioned through the British Empire, 
j by the opposition of their colonies to the stamp 
1 act, and he may easily judge what would have 
! been their situation, in case they hod bent down 
I and humbly taken up the burden prepared for 
' them. When the Exclusion bill was depending 
I in the House of Commons, Col. Titue made this 
' short speech—‘ Mr. Speaker, I hear a lion roaring 
in the lobby. Shall we secure the door, and keep 
I him there: or shall we let liim in, to try if we 
1 can turn him out again ?’ ” ♦ 

I The Farmer's Letters to the Irihabitarits of the 
I British Colonies were printed at Philadelphia in 
, 1767. Dr. Franklin caused them to be reprinted 
1 in London the next year, with a Preface, which 
ho wrote, inviting the attention of Great Britain 
to the dispassionate consideration of American 
“ prejudices and errors,” if these were such, and 
hoping the publication of the Letters would 
“ draw forth a satisfactory answer, if they can be 
answered.” In 1769, the book was published at 
Paris in French. It consists of twelve letters, 


* PictorW Hist of Englcnd. Bk. vlli. ch. 1, p. TSa Note* 
•ndQuerle6,vli. Sia The last *i»plioatlon of thU oonvenieut 
parlicmentsry proverb, was in the Nebraska In w 

Mste of 1854. The veralflcatlon of the story by ^ Eev. Ifc. 
Bramaton, in his adaptation of Horace’s Art qf Podry^ luppllca 
t^ usual form of quotation. 

With art and modeatyjrour part maintain; 

And talk like Cornel TltuSy not like Lan«r 

The trading knight with rants his spoo^ . 

Bun, moon, and stars, and dragons, saints, and klnga. 

But Tltna said, with his nnoommon tense, 

When the Exclusion bill was in suspense, 

I hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Ssy, Mr. Sneaker, shall we shut the dwr 

And keep him there, or shall we let him In 

To try Ifwe oeo turn him out egfdnf . _ _ 
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wiittaii in the ebcraoter of ^ a farmer, settled, 
after a Tariety of fortunes, near the banks of the 

who chums hiinseS* a liberal educaLon and 
experience of “ the busy scenes of life,” but who 
has become convinced **that a man may be oh 
happy witliout bustle as with it.” He s])eDds his 
time mostly in his library, and has the friendship 
of two or ^ree gentlemeii of abilities and 
learning,” and Laving been taught by his 
honored parents to love humanity and liberty,” 
proposes to try the political abuses of the tiiue^ 
by these saorM tests. There is very little of the 
former about the work, unless the cool tempered 
style and honest jpatriotio pur|X)6e is a charac¬ 
teristic of the delds. The skiH and force of the 
argument beMy the trained constitutional lawyer. 
The iinmeAlte topics handled are tlie act for 
suspending Ifta lemslation of New York, the act 
for graotmg the duties on paper, the pro¬ 
priety of p^MsefU but effective resistance to the 
oppression of Paiiiainent, the established preroga¬ 
tive of the colonies invaded by Grenville, the 
grievance of an additional tax for the siipjK)rt of 
the conquests in America from the Freiu h, the 
necessity in free states of “ perjjetual jealousy 
respecting liberty” and guardianship of the con- 
stitutioniQ rights of the British subject and colo¬ 
nist. There is little ornament or decoration in 
these writings; the style is simple, and, above all, 
sincere. You feel, as you read, that you are pay¬ 
ing attention to the language of an honest gentle¬ 
man. England should have taken Franklin's 
warning of the circulation of these letters, and 
should not have neglected the force of their 
mingled courtesy and opposition. With the 
firmest they breathe the fondest mind.* Tiie 
attachment to England is constantly e.Tpressed, 
and was the feeling of the high-minded race of 
American gentlemen who became the Whigs of 
the Revolution. “We have,” he writes, “a 
generous, sensible, and humane nation, to whom 
we may apply. Let us behave like dutiful chil¬ 
dren, who nave received unmerited blows from a 
beloved parent. Let us complain to our parent; 
but let our complaints speak at the same time the 
language of affliction and veneration.” 

Thui early in the field in defence of American 
oonstitutionu liberty was John Dickinson. In 
1774, he published his Ecsay on the Conetiivr 
tional Power of Great Britain over the Cohniee 
in Afneriea^ prepared os a portion of the Instruc¬ 
tions of the Committee for the Province of 
Penn^lvania to their Representatives in Assem¬ 
bly. Elected to the Congre'-s of 1774, he wrote the 
Addreas to the Inholitanta of Quebec^ the Firet Pe¬ 
tition to thoKing^ the Dedaratwn to the Arthiee^ the 
SeeondPetition to the King^ and the Addrese to the 
Several Statee, These are papers of strong and in¬ 
nate eloqu^oe. The JJeciaraton of Congreee of 
July 6 , 1775, read to the soldiery, contains the me¬ 
morable sentences, adopted from the draff by llio- 
mas Jefforson, “ Onr cause is just. Our Union is per¬ 
fect. Oar internal resources are great, and, if neces- 
foreign assistanoe is undoubtedly attainable. 
We grateffuly ac^owledge, as signal instances of 
the Divine fevor towards us, that his providence 


would not permit us to be called into this severe 
controversy, until we were grown up to our pre¬ 
sent strength, had been previously ezercdsea in 
warlike operations, and possessed the means of 
defending ourselves. With hearts fortified by 
these animating reflections, we most solemnly, 
before God and the world, declare, that exerting 
the^ utmost energy of those powers, which our 
..■beneficent Creator bath graciously bestowed ujjon 
us, the arms wc have been compelled by our 
enemies lo assume, we will, in defiance of every 
hazard, with unabating firmness and perseverance, 
employ for the preservation of our liberties: 
being witli one mind resolved to die freemen 
rather than to live slaves.” Its concluding ap¬ 
peal was:—“In our own native land, and jn 
defence of tlie freedom that is our birthright, and 
which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of 
it—^for the protection of our property, acquired 
solely by the honest industiy of onr forefathers 
and ourselves, against violence actually offered, 
we have taken up arms. We shall lay tliem 
down when hostilities shall cease on the part of 
the aggressors, and all danger of their being 
renewed shall be removed, and not before. With 
an humble confidence in the mercies of the 
supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the 
universe, we most devoutly implore his divine 
goodness to protect us happily througli this great 
conflict, to dispose our adversaries to reconcilia¬ 
tion on reasonable terras, and thereby to relieve 
the empire from the calamities of civil war.” 
When these sentences were rood in comp to 
General Putnam’s division, the soldiers “ shouted 
in three huzzas, a loud Amen I”* They express 
Dickinson’s feeling on the cornTnencement of hos¬ 
tilities, and the principles which governed him 
when of all the members of the Congre-» of 1776 
he only did not sign the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. He was ready fur war as a means of 
redress, but he would not, at tliat time, shut the 
door against reconciliation. His course was ap¬ 
preciated by his noble compatriots in Congrc.ss, 
who knew the man and hi'* services; with the 
people it cost him two years of retirement from 
the public service. Though claiming the privi¬ 
lege of thinking for himself, he was not one of 
those impracticable statesmen wlio refuse to act 
with a constitutional minority. Ho proved his 
devotion to the cau'^e of liberty by immediately 
taking arms in an advance to Elizabethtown. 
Retiring to Delaware, he was employed in 3 777 
in the military defence of that 8tate, whose 
Assembly returned him to Congress in 1799, when 
he wrote the Addreae to the States of the 26th 
May. He succeeded Ceesar Rodney os President 
of Delaware in 1781. The next year he filled the 
same office in Pennsylvania, which he held till 
Franklin succeeded him in 1785. His Letters of 
Fahiue on the Federal Constitution^ in 3788, 
were on appeal to the people in support of the 
provisions of that proposed instrument, marked 
by his habitual ener^ and precision. In the 
reprint of tliis work he compares passages of it 
with the views and expressions of Paine’s Bights 
of Man^ as published three years after liis origi¬ 
nal. Another series of letters with the some 
signature, in 1797* On the Present Situation 


poet Onbbe% noble peennt, laMe ABhford, who, 
With the flimeit bed the foodeet mind. 


o Humphrej'e LUh of Putnetu. 
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Public present a review of the relationa 

of tlie country with Fmnoe, in which there is a 
spirit of onlin hlstorioal inveitigation, with much 
statesmanlike philosophical discussion, os in his 
remarks on the connexion of self-love and virtue, 
applied to the imputed interested motives of 
the French government in its American alliances. 
At this time he was living at Wilmington, in 
Delaware, where ho sni)erintendod the collection 
of his political writings in 1801.* lie passed his 
remaining years in retirement, in the ei^oyment 
of his literary acquisitions, and the society of his 
friends, who were attracted by his conversation 
and manners, dying Feb. 14, 1808, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

lie liad married in 1770 Muiy Norris, of Fair 
Hill, Piiihidelpliia county. John Adams, in 1774, 
dined with him at this seat, and notices the 
beautiful prospect of the city, the river, and the 
country, fine gardens, and a very grand library. 
The most of his books were collected by Mr. 
Norris, once sjieaker of the House here, father of 
Mrs. Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson (ho adds) is a 
very modest man, and very ingenious as well as 
agreeable.” Again lie describes him in coiiiinitteo 
duty of Congress “ very modest, delicate, an<l 
timid,” though lie foi*feited the character with 
Adams by wliat the latter thought an attempt to 
bully him out of his ardent pursuit of indepen- 
flence. Personally, Adams describes him at that 
time as subject to lieetic complaints. He is a 
shadow; tall, but slender a^ a reed; jiale as ashes; 
one would think at first sight that ho could not 
live a month; yet, upon a more attentive inspec¬ 
tion, ho looks as if the springs of life were strong 
enough to last many years.”t 

PELEO FOLOER. 

Pelho Folof.r, a Quaker, was born at Nantucket 
in the year 1734. His boyhood was passed on a 
farm, where he remained until twenty-one, when 
he changed from land to sea, and for several years 
was engaged in the cod and whale fisheries. He 
kept a journal of his voyages, whiidi is written in 
a much more scholarly manner than could be ex¬ 
pected from his limited education. I le introduced 
into it a number of poetical coiniiositions, one of 
which is quoted in Macy’s History of Nantucket 

DOMINUM OOLLAVDAHUB. 

Praise ye the Lord, O celebrate his fame, 

Praise the eternal God, that dwells above; 

His power will forever be the same, 

The same for ever his eternal love. 

Long as that glitt'ring lamp of heaven, the son, 
Long as the moon or twinkling stars appear, 

Ix>ng as they all their annual courses run. 

And make the circle of the sliding year; 

So long our gracious God will have the care 
To save his tender children from all harms; 

Wherever danger is, he will be near. 

And, imderneath, his everlasting arms. 


* The PolIttosI Writings of John Dlokinson. Esq., Iste Proef* 
jjint of tbs Stste of Petavrsre. and of the OommonwesIUi of 
^ Wilmington: Bonssl snd Niles, 
i 80 X« I 

tAdams’iDlar/. Works, IL 86(1,879,40L j 


O Lord, I pray, my feeble muse inspire. 

That, wnile I toaeh upon a tender string, 

I may be filled, as with celestial fire, 

And of thy great deliverances sing. 

My soul is lust, as in^'a wond’rous maze. 

When I contemplate thine omnipotence, 

That did the lulls create, and mountains raise, 
And spread the stars over the wide expanse. 

Almighty God, thou didst create the light, 

That swiftly through th* etberial regions^es; 
The sun to rule the day, the moon the night, 
With stars adorning all the spangled sues. 

Thou mad’st the world and all that is therein, 
Men, beasts, and birds, and fishes of the sea: 

Men still against thy holy law do sin, 

Whilst all the rest thy holy voice obey. 

Monsters that in the briny ocean dwell, 

And winged troops that every way disperse, 
Tliey all thy wonders speak, thy praises tell, 

O thou great ruler of the universe. 

Ye sailors, speak, that plough the wat’ry main. 
Where ragb’g seas and foaming billows roar, 
Praise ye the Lord, and in a lofty strain, 

Sing'of his wonder-working love and power. 

Thou did’st, O Lord, create the mighty whale, 
That wondrous monster of a miglity length; 
Va^t is his head and body, vast his tail, 

Beyond conception his unmeasured strength. 

When he the surface of the sea hath broke. 
Arising from the dark abyss below, 
nis breath appears a lofty stre im of smoke, 

The circling waves like glitt'ring banks of snow. 

But, everlasting God, thou dost ordain, 

That we poor feeble mortals should engage 
(Oui*selves, our wives and children to maintaiii,) 
Tins <lreadful monster with a martial rage. 

And, though he furiously doth us assail. 

Thou doit preserve us from all dangers free; 

Ho cuts our boat in pieces with his tail, 

And spills us all at once into the sea. 

* * * « * 

I twice into the dark abyss was cast. 

Straining and struggling to retain my breath, 
TW waves and billows over me were post. 

Thou didst, O Lord, deliver me from death. 

Expecting every moment still to die, 

Methouglit I never more should see the light: 
Well nigh the gates of vast eternity 
Environed me with everlasting night 
Great was my anguish, earnest were my ories» 
Above th© power of human tongue to tell, 
Thou hear'dst, OLord, my groans and bitter siglis. 
Whilst 1 was lab’ring in the womb of helL 

Thou saved'st me from the dangers of the sea. 
That I might bless thy name for ever more. 

Thy love and power the same will ever be, 

Thy mercy is an inexhausted store. 

Oh, may I in thy boundless power confide. 

And in thy glorious love for ever trust 
Whilst I in thy inferior world reside. 

Till earth return to earth and dust to dusk 
And when I am unbound from earthly clay. 

Oh, may my soul then take her joyful flight 
Into the realms of everlasting day, 

To dwell in endless pleasure and delight 

At God's right hand, in undiminished joy. 

In the blest tabernacles made above, 

Glory and peace without the least alloy. 
Uninterrupted, never dying love. 
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There anj^^di and erohangeU still remain, 
Theseii^ in their superior regions dwell, 

T1^ praise their God, and in a heavenly strain. 
The wond'rous worlu of ffreat Jehovah tell 

And when I shall this earwly ball forsake. 

And leave behind me frail mortality, 

Then may my soul her nimble journey take 
Into tlie regions of eternity. 

Then may my blessed soul asoend above, 

To dwell with that angelic, heavenly choir. 

And in eternal songs of praise and love. 

Bless thee, my God, my King, for evermore. 

Folger was a man of pure and exemplary life, 
and on his retirement from the sea, much sought 
after for oounsel by his ivJghbors. He died in 
1789. 


JOHN ADAMS. 

The Adams family had been tlioroughly Ameri¬ 
canized by a residence of tliroo generations in 
Massaohusetts, when one of the most ardent 
heralds and active patriots of tlie Kovolution, 
John Adams, was born at Braintree, the original 
settlement of his great-great-grandfather, tlie 19th 
October, 17S5. His fatlior, wlio was a plain 
farmer and mechanic, was encouraged by his apt¬ 
ness for books to give him a liberal education. 
He was instructed by Mr. Marsh, for Cambridge, 
at which institution be took his degree in the 
year 1765. At this period, his Diary, published 
by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, com¬ 
mences. It is a curious picture of an active and 
politic struggle with the world, full of manly and 
ingenuous traits. He kept this diary for thirty 
years. At its commencement* he is at Worcester, 
at the age of twenty, fresh from his college educa¬ 
tion, thinking of preaching, and, in the mean time, 
teaching school after the good American fashion, 
as a means of livelihood. He records his visits 
to the best houses of the place, wliilo he studios 
character closely, and picks up knowledge where 
it is always most forcibly taught—^in the oral, 
conversational lessons of men of weight and expe¬ 
rience. He questioned points of the Calvinistic 
Moreed, discussed freely the Puritan theology:—^in 
jgter life referred his Unitarian views to this 
pariod,—and the result was an abandonment of 
his proposed ministerial study for the law. His 
chopping of logic with the country 
gentl^en and clergy was good discipline for a 
revolu^mist, who was to cope in the court room 
and the senate with British political authority.t 


* It might bt taken » an omen of the fhtnre undaunted 
levoIotloMBt, that the first entry in this Diary, of the date of 
Nov. 16,17(1^ relatdP to an earthquake in America: ** We had 
II Yoiy severe ab^k df an earthquake. It continued near four 
mlnntea. I then waa^ my fkther's In Braintree, and awoke 
ent of mv eleOD in the wldst of it. The hoube seemed to rock, 
and reeL and oraok, M if it would fidl in ruins about us. 
Gbimniee wore shattered*It, within one mile of my father's 
This was a vlbt«tion of the great shock which 
4 Mtra 7 .d tb* dtr of U»l)"n. Oth«r “ rtocto” of th. polltlo.1 
and MoW world won to bo optarad npon Mr. Adwna a Dlw^ 

“t TuTS’^IiraSad tntft of »o «>d !• ^mon^ 
upon bT 0 writor In tho North ^vjew (Oot IBM), 

ar<u lmportHitftatiirotntbo In^Ilo^noI «*»r»o^of tho 
time.. Bn^a, In bif adiiiind>la »kri<* of ‘1>«'«« of froodom 
In tbo AmeriSm (MoMoa ollndoo to thoir nllploni ebn^r. 
■nd onaoUlIr to tho onTClonoo In th» northora eolonloo of 
diHoniftm tbe MriH^Chnnh o\tho mother wgn tiy. 
The reU^oQS dieeiiaiioD and oontrover^ ® dllfcrent 
porttee lUMf the diseMonts itovn the ChviT^ had escaped bia 


His le^ development as a student in the office of 
Samud Putnam follows: stif^ formal, constrained 
reading in the days before Blaoksione, with many 
soul and body conflicts, between flesh and spirit, 
all set down in the Diary:—memorials of i^e- 
nesB, pipe-smoking, gaUonting ladies, reading 
Ovid’s Art of Love to Dr. Savil’s wife, and form¬ 
ing resolutions against all of them, in favor of 
Wood and Justinian, Locke and Bolingbroke. 
His self-knowledge appears to have been accurate 
and unflinching. It is sometimes diM])1ayed with 
considerable naivete, We may smile at hi ^ model¬ 
ling a professional manner upon that of his pre- 
cejitor, wdiere he Ba\’S, “ I learned with design to 
imitate Putnoni’s sneer, his sly look, and his look 
of cx)ntempt. This look may serve good ends in 
life, may procure rosjKJctand at his deliberate 
studies to ingratiate liiinself with the deacons by 
small conversational hy])ocrisies, and his inten¬ 
tions as a thing “ of no small importance, to set 
the tongues of old and young men and women a 
prating in one’s favor.” His analysis of his vanity 
is frequent; a vanity which was tho constant 
spur to action, allieil to constitutional boldness 
and courage, balanced by ready suspicion of his 
motives and bearing. In liis youth Adams was 
at onc^ self-reliant and self-denying: a combina¬ 
tion which guaranteed him success in the world. 
Tiiis training and foi ination of the man, as his 
own pen set it down from day to day, is a cheer¬ 
ful, liealtliy picture of conscientious exertion. 

In 1765, lie printed in the Ih8to7i Gazette the 
papers which fonn his IJimriation on the Canon 
and Feudal Louw —a spirited prtJtest against the 
ecclesiastical and ))olitical sy.-tenis ot* Europe, 

1 with a general incitement to cultivate earnestly 
I civil and religious liberty, and the i)rincijjlo8 of 
j American freedom independently of England. 

I It is not necessary here to pursue his j)olitical 
i career, which began in 1770 with his election to 
j the legislature, after he liad secured a position at 
: tho bar. In 1774, he travelled to Pliiladelphia a 
! member of tlie first Continental (Jongi*ess, and 
' has left us some spirited notices of its eminent 
j characters. He found time to write in tlie same 
' year his Novanglus; a llhtory of the Dispute 
I U}iih j4mericaj from its Origin in 1764 to the 
j Present Time. This was a series of papers in tho 
I Boston Gazette^ written in reply to the articles 
j of “ Massnehusettensis,” tlie productions of 
Daniel Leonard, which were much tliought of on 
: tho Royalist side, and were reprinted by Riving- 
ton. Adams’s language is direct and energetic, 

I and meets Tory assumptions witli at least equal 
vehemence.* 


! penotratfon. It had no doubt eontribntod Tnatoriallv to 
' sharpen the public mind and strengthen the existing predupo- 
' sitlon of tho people to oanvass irith acuteDes^ alike for the 
, piiiposeH of defence and opposition, important propusitions on 
. which they were called upon to make up their minds. Neither 
' of the parties, arrayed against each other mainly under the 
. influence of the preaching of Wbitefleld, allied ItMlf with the 
' government in the politic struggle; and the entiie force of 
the excitement of intellect and controversial skill, produced 
by these controverslee, was, between the years 1761 and 1776, 
turned upon the dlsoMston of the right or Parliament to tut 
America.’* 


* These weie repvbllahed at Boston in 181^ under the dlreo- 
tion of Adams, as s reply to the claims of Wirt for the early 
Vlrglnls movemsiity in bis Ll/b of Patrick Henry,--with the 
tltl& “Novsntfan and Mimiechnsettensis, or Political Essays, 
published in the years 1774 and 1776, on the principal points 
of Controversy between Greet Britain and her Colonies. The 
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In the Congress of the next year, he had the 
honor of first nominating (roorgc Washington ns 
Coinmandor-in-Ohief of the Americaii forces. 
Jefferson, with whom he was on the committee 
for preparing the Declaration of ln<le[)endenco, 
has celebrated his doughty championsliii) of that 
instrument. The letter which he wrote to his 
wife when the act was resolved upon, lias become 
familiar to American ears as “ household words,” 
Its anticipations have been fulhlled in every 
syllable. “Tbe second day of July, 1770,” he 
writes, “ will bo the most memorable epocha in the 
history of America. I am apt to believe that it 
will be celebrated by succeeding generations as 
the great anniversary Festival. It ought to be 
oomrnemorated, as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to bo solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, belh, bonfires, 
and illuminations, from one end of this continent 
to tlic other, from this time forward, for ever¬ 
more.”* 

In 1777, Adams succeeded Silas Deane os Com¬ 
missioner to France, where he was again sent in 
1779, as minister, to negotiate peace. 11 is pen 
was employed in Holland in exhibiting the ideas 
and resources of the United States. He arranged 
the treaty of peace of 1783, at Paris, with Frank¬ 
lin, Jay, and Laurens. In 1786, he became the 
first minister to the c-ourt of England. In 1787, 
in London, he published the first volume of his 
Defence of the Gonetituthns of Government of 
the Unit^ States of America^ and the second and 
third the year following. This work was pri¬ 
marily suggested by a letter of Turgot, appended 
to the “ Observations on the Imjmrtance of the 
American Revolution,” by Dr. Richanl Price, in 


ibniMr bj John Adsma, late President of the United States: 
the latter by Jonetben Bewsll, then King’s Attomey*Genenu 
oftbe ProvlDoe of Messaohnsetts Bay. To whieh are added a 
amnber of Lettera, lately written by President Adams to the 
Hon. WUUam Tudor.'’ Adwns then thought his o[^nent to 
boTe been Mr. Sewall—Works of Adan^ Iv. 4; Kennedy’s 
Wirt, 1148. 

* The letter in wbioh this fimons sentence of Adams oooara 
ya written to Mra. Adaina, and was dated Philadelphia, July 
8. ITW. It refers to the aooond of July, the day of the resoln* 
ti<m ta Coagriae to make the dederetion. Theoofioenfefioeof 
refernng the lenteiioe to the fourth la obvious. 


which comments are made on the Oonstitntlons 
of the States, the imitation of English usages 
objected to, and the preference given to a single 
authoritv of the nation or assembly, over a 
balanced system of powers. The reading which 
Adams brings to bear in the dl<cn3sion of this 
sultl^i’ AS he describes the conduct 

of ancient and modem republics, and scrutinizes 
the opinions of historians and political philoso¬ 
phers. The Italian republics, in particular, occu¬ 
py a large share of his attention. The work was 
prepared in great haste, and with some defects of 
fonn, which the editor of the Collected Works 
has endeavored to amend by changing the original 
style of letters to a friend into chapters, embracing 
the whole or a distinct portion of a particular 
topic, and by the arrangement of some dislocated 
passages. 

On his return to tlie United States, in 1788, he 
was elected the first Vice-President of the United 
States, an office which he held during both terms 
of Washing:on’s Presidency, to which he succeeded 
in 1797. Ilis Diecoureee on Davila; a series of 
papers on political history^ were published in 
1790, in the Gazette of the United States^ at Phi¬ 
ladelphia, as a sequel to the Defence, In 1812, he 
wrote of this work: “This dull, heavy volume 
still excites the wonder of its author,—first, that 
he could find, amidst the constant scenes of busi¬ 
ness and di8sii)ation in which he was enveloped, 
time to write it; secondly, that he had the 
courage to opi>o.«e and publish his own opinions 
to the universal opinion of America, and, indeed, 
of all mankind.” The ojnnions to whicli lie 
alludes were supposed to be of an aristocratical 
complexion. If Adams had a political system to 
con VC}', it is to be regretted he did not adopt a 
clearer and more methoJiciil form of writing 
about it.* 

The year 1817 brought to Adams a great per¬ 
sonal atfiiction, in the death of liis wife, his pub¬ 
lished correspondence with whom has created a 
lusting interest with posterity, in the intellectual 
and ])atriotic resources of his home. This lady, 
whoso maiden name was Abigail Smith, was the 
daughter of a Congregational clergyman at Wey¬ 
mouth. She was inarried in her twentieth year, 
in 1764. Often separated from lier husband by 
the emidoyments of his public life, the corre- 
sjiondenco between the two was a matter of 
nccessi^, and in her hands became a pleasure as 
well. Her style is spirited: she shows lierself 
versed in public affairs; with a good taste in the 
poetic reading of the times.f 

The last years of Adams were passed in the re¬ 
tirement of a scholar and a fiolitician, at his farm 
at Quincy, till the dramatic termination of his 


♦ FeiMnden (Christopher Ganstic), In one of the notes to his 
Dsmoomcjf Uiwiled, speaks of “ the tricks of the shnffling 
Jacobins at the present period (ISuO), who mutilate, garble, 
and ralsqnote Aduns's Defence of the American Constitntion, 
In order to show that the author of a treatise w. itten in defence 
of a republican form of government Is at heart a monarchist” 
t The letters of Mrs. Adams, with a memoir by her grand¬ 
son, 0. F. Adorns, were published in two volumes, In 1840; 
ibilowed, the next year, by a simitar publication of the letten 
of John Adams, addressed, to his wife. The latter are thrab 
hundred In number. The Joumal and oorrespondeooe of Mist 
Adoma, the wife of OuL Bmith, Secretary to the AmnrkM 
Legation nt London, the daughter of John Adams, were pub¬ 
lished in New York, In two vols. 1841-2. Edited by her deo^ 
ter, Mn. J. P. DeWInt 
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OireMs, panllel with the death-bed of Jefferson, 
on ^ the fiftieth anniversarv of the Declaration 
ef Indjapendenoe, in his ninety-first year. Still 
m his ashes lived their wont^ fires. On the 
novning of his last dav, he was asked for a senti¬ 
ment for the pablio celebration. “ Independence 
ibr ever 1 " exclaimed the dWng patriot, in almost 
Jus last words—words which carry back our 
thon^htfi of John Adams over the i>eriod of his 
political controversies—nearly a century—to the 
early days of «tho Kevolutiou, when Otis was a 
florae of fire,’’ imd the heart of the young Braintree 
lawyer beat high as he rode on hin way through 
New England to the heroic old Continental Con¬ 
gress. 


PASgAOBS mOM Tira DrART. 

MediUlUa the Cfu)ice qf Ilercidee. 

Brainti'ee, Jan. 8, 1759.—^The other night the 
choice of Hercules came into my mind, and lelt 
imprcssioiiB there which I hope will never be effaced, 
nor long unheeded. I thought of writing a fable 
on Uie same plan, but necoinmodated, by omitting 
some circumstances and iiisertiiig oUiers, to my own 
case. 

Let Virtue address me: “ Which, dear youth, will 
you prefer, a life of effeminacy, indolence, and 
obscurity, or a life of industry, temperance, and 
honort Take my advice; lisc and mount your 
horse by the momiug*s dawn, and shake awa 3 r. 
amidst tne great and beautiful scenes of nature that 
appear at that time of the day, all the crudities that 
are left in your stomach, and all the obstructions 
that are left in your brains. Then return to your 
studies, and bend your whole soul to the institutes 
of the law and the reports of cases that hove been 
adjudged by the rules in the institutes; let no 
trifling diversion, or amusement, or company, decoy 
you from your book; that is, let no girl, no gun, no 
cards, no flutes, no violins, no dress, no tobacco, no 
ladness, decoy you from your books. (By the way, 
laziness, languor, inattention, are my banc. 1 am 
too lazy to nse early and moke a fire; and when 
my fire is made, at ten o’clock my passion for know- 
Icoge, fame, fortune, for any good, is too languid to 
make me apply with spirit to my books, and by 
reason of my inattention my mind is liable to be 
^led off from law by a girl, a pipe, a poem, a love- 
letter, a Spectator, a play, Ac. ic.) But keep your 
law book or some point of law in your mind, at 
least, six hours in a day. (1 grow too minute and 
lengthy.) Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right, 
wrong, justice, equity; search for them in your own 
mind, in Roman, Grecian, French, English treatises 
of natural, civil, common, statute law; aim at an 
esaet knowledge of the nature, end, and means of 
government; compare the different forms of it with 
oaoh other, and each of them with their effects on 
pnbUo and private happiness. Study Seneca, Cicero, 
Ind all other good moral writers; study Montes¬ 
quieu, Bolingbroke, Yinnius, Ac., and all other good 
mvil writers,^ 

What am 1 doing ? shall 1 sleep away my whole 
oeventy years? no, by every thing I swear I will 
renounce tliis contemplative, and betake myself to 
an active, roving life by sea or land, or else I will 
attempt aome uncommon, unexpected enterprise in 
law; let me lay the plan, and arouse spirit enough 
to boldly. 1 swear 1 will push myself into 
buuneas; TU watch my opportunity to speak in 
oourt, and will strike with surprise^urprise bench, 
bar, jury, auditoie and alL Activity, boldness, for- 
waranesa, will draw attention. Ill not lean with 
my elbows on the table for ever, like Read, Swift, 


Fitch, Skinner, Story, Ac.; but I will not forego the 
pleasure of ranging the woods, climbing cliffs, walk¬ 
ing in fields, ineimowB, by rivers, lakes, Ac., and 
confine myself to a chamber for nothiiig. Ill have 
some boon in return, exchange; fame, fortune, or 
something. 

Here (ire two nights and one day and u half spent 
in a softening, enervating; dissqmting series of 
hustling, prattliitg, poetry, lova,«oarUbip,marriage; 
during alt this time 1 was sedueed hsto the course of 
unmanly pleasures that Vice describes to Hercules, 
forgetful of the glorious promieee of fame, immor¬ 
tality. iind a good coiiscienect which Virtue mnkes to 
the same hero as rewards of a hardy, toilsome, 
watchful life in the service of mankind. I could 
reflect with more satisfoction on an equol space of 
time 8f>ent in a painful research of the principles of 
law, or a resolute attempt of the powers of elo¬ 
quence. But where is niy attention? Is it fixed 
from sun nse to midnight on Grecian, Roman, Gallic, 
British law, history, virtue, eloquence ? 1 don’t see 
clearly the objects that I am after; they ore often 
out of Bight; motes, atoms, feathers, arc blown into 
my oye» and blind me. Who ean see distinctly the 
course he is to take and the objects that he pui^sues, 
when in the midst of a whirlwind of dust, straws, 
aioiiis, and feathers? 

Let me make this remark. In Parson Wibird’s 
company something is to be learned of human 
nature, luiinan life, love, courtslnp, marriage. He 
has spent much of his life from his j^oiith in conver¬ 
sation wdth young and old persons of both sexes, 
married ond unmarried, and yet has his mind stufled 
with remarks and stories of liunian virtues and vices, 
wisdom and folly, Ac. But his opinion, out of 
poetry, love, eourtshij), mnn'inge, politics, war, 
Deauty, grace, decency, Ac., is not very valuable; 
his soul is lost in a dronish effeminacy. I'd rather 
be lust in a whirlwind of activity, study, business, 
great and good designs of promoting the honor, 
grandeur, wealth, happiness of moiikind. 


The Year 1766. 

Braintree, December 18 of that date.—The year 
1705 has been the most remarkable year of my 
life. That enormous engine, fabricated by the 
British Parliament, for battering down all the rights 
and liberties of America, 1 moan the Stamp Act, has 
raised and spread through the whole continent a 
spirit that will be recon led to our honor with all 
future generations. In every colony, from Georgia 
to New Hampshire iuolusi vely, the stamp distributers 
and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon¬ 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offices. 
Such and so universal has been the resentment of the 
people, that every man who has dared to speak in 
favor of the stamps or to soften the detestation in 
which they are held, how great 6(>ever his abilities 
and virtues had been esteemed before, or whatever 
his fortune, connections, and influence had been, has 
been seen to sink into universal contempt and 
ignominy. 

The people, even to the lowest ranks, have become 
more attentive to their liberties, more inqiiisitive 
about them, and more deteitniiied to defend them, 
than they were ever before known or had occasion 
to be; innumerable have been the monuments of 
wit, humor, sense, learning, spirit, patriotism, and 
heroism, erected in the several colonies and provinces 
in the course of this vear. Our presses have groaned, 
our pulpits have thundered, our legislatures have 
resolved, our towns have vo^; the crown offficers 
have everywhere trembled, and all their bttle toola 
and creatures been afraid to speak and ashamed to 
be seen. 
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Thii spirit, hoverw, has nqt yet beep nx^ent to 
from persons in enthority that timidi^ which 
they have disoorered from the beginning. The eze- 
entire oourts have not yet dared to adjure the 
Stamp Aet void, nor to proceed with business as 
usual, though it should seem that necessity alone 
would be suffloieiit to justify business at present, 
though the act sliould be allowed to be obligatory. 
The stamps are in tlie castle. Mr. Oliver nos no 
commission. The Governor has no authority to dis¬ 
tribute or even to unpack tlie bales; the Act has 
never been proolaimeu nor read in the Province; 
yet the probate office is shut, the custom-house is 
shut, the courts of justice are shut, and all business 
seems at a stand. Yesterdiw and the day before, 
the two last days of service mr January Term, only 
one man asked me for a writ, and he was soon 
determined to waive his request 1 have not drawn 
a writ since the first of November. 

How long we are to remain in this languid condi¬ 
tion, this passive obedience to the Stamp Act, is not 
certain. But such a pause cannot be lasting. 
Debtors grow insolent; creditors grow angry; and 
it is to be expected that the public offices w'lll very 
soon be forced open, unless such favorable accounts 
should be received from England os to draw away 
the fears of the great, or utiless a greater dread of 
tlie multitude should drive away the fear of censure 
from Great Britain. 

It is my opinion that by this inactivity we dis¬ 
cover cowardice, and U>o much resjiect to the Act. 
This rest appears to be, by implication at least, an 
ncknowledgiueut of the authority of Parliament to 
triz us. And if this authority is once acknowledged 
and established, the ruin of America will become 
inevitable. 

A very Pleaeant JSvening. 

Boston, May 14, 1771.—A very pleasant evening. 
Otis gave us an account of a present fmiii Doctor 
Gumniings of Concord to Harvard College chapel, 
of a brass branch of cainllesticks, such as Isaac 
lioyal, Esq., gave to the Uepresentutivos" room, and 
that it was sent to N. Hurd^s to have an inscription 
engraved on it The inscription is— 

In saoolli hi\JaBee omatnm et splendorom 
PhosphuniD li»o, munus, benlKtie contullt 
CuxniDgs, armiger, medicos, Oonoordlcnsls. 

DanfortK “ The inscription was much faulted by 
the wits at club, and as it was to be a durable thing 
for the oriticismsof strangers and of posterity, it was 
thought that it ought to be altered.” Doctor Cooper 
mentioned an old proverb, that an ounce of niotner 
wit is worth a pound of clergy. Mr. Otis mentioned 
another, which he said conveyed the same senti¬ 
ment,—^An ounce of prudence is worth a pound of 
wit This produced a dispute, and the sense of the 
company was, that the word wit in the second 
proverb meant, the faculty of suddenly raising 
pleasant pictures in the fanoy; but that the phrase, 
mother wit, in the first proverb, meant natural 
^rts, and clergy-acquired learning—^book learning. 
Doctor Cooper quoted another proverb from his 
Negro Glasgow,—A mouse can build an house with¬ 
out trouble. And then told us another instance of 
Glasgow’s intellect of which I had before thought 
him entirely destitute. The Doctor was speaking 
to Glasgow about Adam’s Fall, and the introduction 
of natural and mor^ evil into the world, and Glas¬ 
gow ^d, they hod in his country a different aooourit 
of this matter. The tradition was, that a dog and a 
tood were to ran a root, and if the dog reached the 

S ol ^rst, the world was to continue innocent and 
ppy; but if the toad ohoiild outstrip the dog, the 


*world was to become sinihl and miserable. Every 
body thought there could be no danger; but in the 
midst of the oaroer the dog found a bone by the 
way, and stopped to gnaw it; and while he wu 
interrupted bv his bone, the toad, constant in his 
malevolence, nopped on, reached the mark, and 
spoiled the worla 

Cd. Putnam^e Indian Story, 

Nov. 10,1772.—Snnday. Heard Mr. Cutler of 
Ipswich Hamlet; dined at Dr. Putnam’s, with Colonel 
Putnam and lady, and two young gentlemen, nephews 

of the Doctor, and Colonel-, and a Mrs. id^llay. 

Colonel Putnam told a story of an Indian upon Con- 
neoticut River, who called at a tavern, in tlie fall of 
the year, for a dram. The landlord asked him two 
coppers for it The next spring, happening at the 
same house, he called for another, and had three 
coppers to pay for it “ How is this, landlord 
says he; last full, you asked but two coppers for a 
glass of rum, now you ask three.” “ Oh 1 ’’ says the 
landlord, it costs me a good deal to keep rum over 
winter. It is os expensive to keep a hogshead of 
rum over winter as a horse.” “ Ay 1 ” says the 
Indian, 1 can’t see through that; he wont eat so 
much hay:— Maybe he drink ae much vnUer.'* This 
wtis ehecr wit, pure thtire, and true humor. Humor, 
wit and satire, in one very short repartee. 

Madame HeloeUut, 

Paris, April 16, 1778.—Dined this day with 
Madame Helvetiiis. One gentleman, one lady. Dr. 
Franklin, his grandson, and myself, made the oom- 
tiany; an elegant dinner. Ma^meis a widow; her 
iiusbaiid was a man of learning, and wrote several 
books. She has erected a monument to her husband, 
a model of which she has. It is herself weeping over 
his tomb, with this inscription. 

Tol dont lAmo tublime et tendre, 

A fait ina Glolre, et mou Bonheur, 

Je t' ai pordu : prC's de ta Oondre, 

Je viens Joulr de ma Douleur. 

Vettaire and Franklin. 

Paris, April 29, 1778.—After dinner we went to 
the Academy of Sciences, and heard M. d’Alembert, 
as perpetual secretary, prouounce eulogies on several 
of their members, lately deceased. Voltaire and 
Franklin were both present, and there presently 
arose a general cry that M. Voltaire and M. Franklin 
should be introduced to each other. This was done, 
and they bowed and spoke to each other. This was 
no satisfaction; there must be something more. 
Neither of our philosophers seemed to divine what 
was wished or expected; they, however, took each 
I other by the hand. But this was not enough; the 
clamor continued, until the explanation came out 
** 11 faut s’embrosser d la Fran^oise.” The two aged 
actors upon this great theatre of philosophy and 
frivolity then embraced each other, by hugging one 
another in their arms, and kissing each other’s 
cheeks, and then the tumult subsided And the cry 
immediately spread through the whole kingdom, 
and, I suppose, over all Europe—“ Qu’il 6tiit chor- 
maut de yoir embrasser Solon et Sophocle I 

raoM ram urtus. 

Mm Adame to kit 

Philade1|fiiia, May 22d, four o’clock in tlie morn¬ 
ing. After a series of the severest and harsheot 

'----T-- 

• ThUsasedote istoldlB the IJfeof Vol^i^byOottdorsst, 
Cneeree Oompkteet vek o. p. 161 .—JVbIs to Worke, 
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▼etHher that I ever fdt in this dimate, ve ere at 
last blessed with a bright sun and a soft air. The 
weather here has been like our old easterly winds to 
me and southerly winds to you. The charms of the 
morning at this hour are irresistible. The streaks 
of gloiy dawning in the east; the freshness and 
punty in the uir, the bright blue of the sky, the 
sweet worblings of a great variety of birds in¬ 
termingling wi^ the martial clarions of a hundred 
cocks now within my hearing, all conspire to cheer 
the spirits. 

This kind of puerile description is a TQry pretty 
empWmeut for an old fellow whose brow is fur¬ 
rowed with the cares of politics and war. I shall be 
on horseback in a few minutes, and then I shall enjoy 
the morning in more perfection. 1 spent the fast 
evening at Sie war office with General Arnold, He 
has been basely slandered and libelled. The regu¬ 
lars say, “ he fought like Julius Cassar” [at Danbury]. 
I am wearied to death with the wrangles between 
military officers, high and low. They quarrel like 
cats and dogs. Tliey worry one another like mas¬ 
tiffs, scrambling for rank and pay, like apes for nuta 
I believe there is no one principle which predomi¬ 
nates ill human nature so much, in every stage of 
life, from the cradle to the grave, in males and 
females, old and young, black and white, rich and 
poor, high and low, os this passion for superiority. 
Every human being compares itself in its imagina¬ 
tion with every other round about it, and will find 
some superiority over every other, real or imagin¬ 
ary, or it will die of grief ai;d vexation. I have 
seen it among boys and girls at school, among lads 
at college, among practitioners at the bar, among the 
clergy in their associations, among clubs of friends, 
among the people in town meetings, among the mem¬ 
bers of a House of Representatives, among the grave 
councillors, on the more solemn bench of Justice, 
and in that awfully august body, the Congress, and 
on many of its committees, and among ladies every¬ 
where ; but 1 never saw it operate with such keen¬ 
ness, ferocity, and fury, as among military officers. 
They will go terrible lengths in their emulation, 
their envy and revenge, in consequence of it 

So much for philosophy. I hope my five or six 
bal>eB are all well. My duty to my mother and 
your father, and love to sisters and brothers, aunts 
and uncles. Pray how does your asparagus perform f 
Ac. 1 would give three guineas for a barrel of your 
cider. Hot one drop is to be bad here for gold, and 
wine is not to be had under six or eight dollars 
a gallon, and that veiy bad. 1 would give a guinea 
for a barrel of your beer. The small beer here is 
wretchedly bad. In short, 1 can got nothing that T 
'can drink, and I believe 1 shall be sick from this 
cause alone. Rum at forty shillings a gallon, and 
bad water will never do, in this hot olimate, in sum¬ 
mer, when acid liquors are necessary against putre- 
ftMtion. 

The eame to (he tame, 

Pa^, April 25th, 1778. My Dxahest Feiend,— 
Monsieur Chaumont has just informed me of a vessel 
bound to Boston, but 1 am reduced to such a mo¬ 
ment of time, that I can only inform you that I am 
well, and enoloae a few lines from Johnny to let you 
know that he is so. 1 have ordered tlie things you 
desired to be tent you, but I will not yet say hy 
what eonveyanee, for fear of accidents. 

If human nature could be made hi^py by any 
the *, can pleaae the eye, the ear, the taste, or 
any other senae, or passion, or fancy, this country 
would be the region for happiness. But if my 
country were at peace, I ohonld be happier among 
the rockt and ttiadM of Penn’s hill; and would 


oheerfiilly exchange all the elegance, magnidoenee, 
and Bublmiity of Europe, for the aimpJicity of Brain¬ 
tree and Weymouth. 

To tell you the truth, I admire the ladies here. 
Don’t be jealous. They are handsome, and veiy 
well educated. Their accomplishments are exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant, and their knowledge of letters and 
arts exceeds that of the English ladies, 1 believe. 

Tell Mrs. Wan'eii that 1 wall write her a letter, os 
she desired, and let her know some of my reflections 
in this country. My venerable colleague*[Dr. Frank¬ 
lin] enjoys a privilege here, that u much to be 
envied. Being seventy years of age, the ladios not 
only allow him to embrace them as often os he 

leases, but they ore perpetually embracing him. 

told him, yesterday, 1 would write tliis to America. 

Jfr«. Adame to her hueband, 

Sunday, June 18th, 1776. Deamkt Friend,— The 
day,—perlnips, the decisive day,—is come, on which 
the fate of America depends. My bursting heart 
must find vent at uiy ]umi. 1 have just heord, that 
our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is no more, but fell glori¬ 
ously fighting for his cumntiy ; saying, better to die 
honorably in the field, than ignominiously hung upon 
the gallows. Great is our loss, lie has distinguish¬ 
ed himself in every engagement, by liis courage and 
fortitude, by animating the soldiers, and leading 
them on by nis ourn example. A particular account 
of these dreadful, but I h«)pe gloi’ious days wdll be 
transmitted to you, no doubt, in the exactest man¬ 
ner. 

**The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; but the God of Israel is he that giveth 
strength and power unto his peoj>le.. Trust in him 
at all times, ye people, pour out your hearts before 
him; God is a refuge for us.” Charlestown is laid 
in ashes. The battle began upon our intreiichments 
upon Bunker’s Hill, Huturday morning about three 
o’clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is now three 
o’clock Sabbath afternoon. 

It is expected they will come out over the Neck 
to-night, and a dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty 
God, cover the heads of our countrymen, and bo a 
shield to our dear friends! How many have fallen, 
we know not. The constant roar of the cunnuii is so 
distressing, that wo cannot eat, drink, or sleep. 
May we be supported and sustained in tlie dreadful 
eonfiictw 1 shall tarry here till it is thought unsafe 
by my friends, and thou I have secured myself a 
retreat at your brothers, who has kindly <»ft'ered me 
part of his house. 1 cannot compose myself to write 
any further at present 1 will add more as 1 hear 
further. 

Tuesday afternoon.—I have been so much agitated, 
that 1 have not been able to write since babbath 
day.^ When 1 say, that ten thousand reports are 

F assing, vague ana uncertain as the wind, 1 believe 
speak tlie truth. 1 am not able to give you any 
authentic account of last Saturday, but you will not 
be destitute of intelligence. Colonel Palmer bos 
just sent me word, that he has an opportunity of 
conveyance. Incorrect as this scrawl may be, it 
shall go. I ardently pi*ay, that you may be sup¬ 
ported tlirough the arduous task yon have before 
you. 1 wish 1 could contradict the ref>ort of the 
Doctor’s death; but it is a lamentable truth, and the 
tears of multitudes pay tribute to his memory; 
those favorite lines of Collins conUnually sound m 
my ears; 

**How sleep the breve,** 

I must close, as the Deacon waits. I have not 
* Ooni]w*B Ode Is too wen known to need loeertlon. 
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pretended to be pertieuUr with rewd to what I 
We heard, beoanae 1 know yon will ooUeot better 
intelligence. The sidritB of the people are very 
good: the loss of ChArlestowa affects tiiem no more 
than a drop of the backet 1 am, most sincerely, 
Yours, PoBTiA. 

Mr$, Adamt to Mro, dmUh, 

Qninoy, Feb. 8 d, 1794. My Dear Mbs. Smith,— 
hare not written to you since I received yours of 
January 6 tiL I ^o from home but very little, yet I 
do not find my tune hang heavy upon my Wda. 
You know that I have no aversion to iom in the 
cheerful circle, or mix in the world, wnen oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 1 think it tends to rub off those aus¬ 
terities which age is apt to contract, and reminds us, 
as Goldsmith says, “that wo once were young.” 
Whilst our presence is easy to youth, it will tend 
to guide and direct them. 

Be to their faults a little blind. 

Be to thoir virtues over kind. 

And fix the padlock on the mind.** 

To-morrow our theatre is to open. Every pre¬ 
caution has been taken to prevent such unpleasant 
secnos as you represent are introduced upon yours. 
I hope the managers will be enabled to govern the 
mobility, or the whole design of the entertainment 
will be thwartc'l. 

Since I wrote 3^011 last, a renewal of the horrid 
tmgedit's has been acted in France, and the Queen 
is no more. 


For who is able to judge this thy so great a peopler 
were the words of a royal sovereiffu; and not 1 m 
applicable to him who is invested with the chief 
magistracy of a nation, though he wear not a crown, 
nor the robes of royalty. 

My thoughts and my meditations are with you, 
though personally absent; and my petitions to 
Heaven are, that “ the things which make for peace 
may not be hidden from your eyes.” My feelings 
are not those of pride or ostentation, upon the occi^ 
aioD. They are solemnized by a sense of the obli¬ 
gations, the important trusts, and numerous duties 
connected with it That you may be enabled to 
discharge them with honor to yourself, with justice 
and impartiality to your country, and with satisfac¬ 
tion to this great people, shall be the doily prayer 
of your A. A. 

HUGH WILLIAMSON. 

A PHTSioTAN, patriot of note and historical writer, 
was born of Irish parentage in West Nottingham 
township, Penns^dvaiiia, Dec. 6, 1785. He was 
taught at the country academy of the Rev. Fran¬ 
cis Alison. After leaving the coUege of Philadel- 
)hia, he became a Presbyterian preacher, wliich 
lis ill health did not permit him to continue. 
He was tlien Professor of Mathematics in his 
college at Philadelphia, carrying on his medical 
studies, which he further prosecuted in a resi¬ 
dence at Edinburgh in 1764; obtaining his medi¬ 


“Set is her star of life;—the pourlnz storm 
Turns its bluck deluge from that auiiing head; 

The fiends of iiiiinlor quit that hhMKiloss'form, 

And the last uuuiiating ho[ie is fled. i 

“ Blest Is the hour of peace, though cursed tlie hand ' 
Wlilch snttjMS the thread of life's disastrous loom; 

Thrice hlost the great, Invincible command, 

Tliat deals the solace of the slumb'ring tomb.” 

Not content with loading her with ignominy, whilst 
living, they blacken her iiieinory by ascribing to her 
the vilest crimes. Would to Heaven that the aestrov- 
ing angel might put up his swtird, ami t*ny, “ It'is 
enoughthat he would bid hatred, maduesa, and 
murder cease. 

“ Peace o'er the world lier olive branch extend, 

And white-robed Innocence fiom Heaven descend.” 

I wish, most ardently, that every arm extended 
against that unhappy country might he withdrawn, 
and they left to tncraselvea, to fonn whatever con¬ 
stitution they choose; and whether it is republican 
or monarchical is not of any consequence to us, pro¬ 
vided it is a regular government of some form or 
other, which may secure the faith of treaties, and 
due subordination to the laws, whilst so many go¬ 
vernments are tottering to the foundations. Even 
in one of the freest and happiest in the world, rest¬ 
less spirits will aim at disturbing it Tliey cry “ A 
lion! a lion! ” when no real danger exists, hut from 
their own halloo, which in time may raise other 
ferocious beasts of prey. 

Jfrt, Adams (0 Asr husband^ onkUotsetUm to ths PrMidonoy, 

Quincy. Februarj’^ 8 th, 1797. 

**The sun is dressed in brightest beams, 

To give tby honors to the day.” 

And may it prove an auspicious prelude to each en¬ 
suing season. You have this day to declare your¬ 
self head of a nation. “ And now, 0 Lord, my God, 
thou hast made thy servant ruler over the people. 
Give unto him an understanding heart, that he may 
know how to go out and come in before this gp-eat 
people; that he may disoern between good and bad 


cal degree at Utrecht. On his return to Phila¬ 
delphia ho was engaged in several important 
astronomical observations, which he published in 
the transactions of the Philadelphia and New 
York Philosophical Societies. He travelled in 
1772 to the West India Islands, and the next 
y^ear through Great Britain, to collect funds for 
an academy at Newark, in Delaware. He bad 
the honor of reporting to the British Government 
the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor, and 
prophesying liefore the Privy Council a civil war 
if the coercive policy was c^intinued. It is not 
true, as has been stated, that he procured while 
in London the letters of Hutchinson which 
Franklin sent to America; for the letters had 
been received in Boston before lie reached Eng¬ 
land. Returning home at the outbreak of the 
war, he employed himself as a mercantile trader 
at the South, offering his services in the anny U) 
the state of Noith Carolina, which were accepted. 
He was present at the battle of Camden, adminis¬ 
tering to the wounded of his countrymen in the 
enemy’s camp, under the protection of a flag. In 
1782 he was a member of the legislature of North 
Caroli^ and afterwards of Congress, and in 
1767 signed the Constitution of the United States. 
After 1790 he became a resident of New York. 
His chief literary productions are his anniversary 
disoonrse Or^ the Benefit of Civil History^ before 
the New York Historioai Society in 1810; his 
ObservatioM on the Clvtnaie in differmt paertM 
of America^ eampwred with the dimate in 
emnding of the other Continent^ and his 
Ewitory of North Carolina^ published in 1814. 
He also wrote a number of medical paperSi imo 
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cn the ittdiiatkm of serpents, in the Medical 
MepeeUery and American Medical and Fkilcech 
pineal Meafieter. He was a oontribotor to Ga¬ 
reth Mueeum of soTeral papers on languages and 
politios. An active promoter of the medi^, lite¬ 
rary, and philanthropical associations of New 
Yorl^ and of its material interests, esp^iallv in 
his advocacy of the canal policy, he enjoyed tlie 
iKendship of the excellent society then at its 
height in New York, the Olintons, Hosacks, 
Mitchells, and others, till his death in his eighty- 
fifth year, May 22, IBIO. In his personal charac¬ 
ter Williamson was a man of strength and inte¬ 
grity. No one could approach him with flattery 
or falsehood. The style of his writing is direct 
and forcible. His appearance was noticeable, 
toll, dignified, with strongly marked features. 
His portrait was painted by Trumbull * 


SAMUEL PETERS. 

Samuel Peters, the “ Parson Peters” of M’Fm- 
and the reputed and undoubted author of a 
History of Connecticut, very generally read, but 
deservedly much impugned as an authority, be¬ 
longed to that one family of Peters which has 
become so widely spread in the country, and of 
which, in its first generation in America, the 
celebrated Hugh Peters was the representative. 
There were three brothers wlio came to New 
England in 1684 h) avoid star-cliamber persecu¬ 
tion, William, Thomas, and Hugh. The lost suc¬ 
ceeded Roger Williams at (Salem, repudiating his 
alleged heresies, and remained there five years, 
paying much attention to its civil affairs, his pro¬ 
ficiency in which led to his being sent t(» England 
to regulate some matters of trade in 1641. He 
there became the active parliamentary leader and 
preacher, and on the restoration was somewhat 
unnecessarily beheaded, as a return for his political 
career. His publications were sermons, reforming 
pamphlets, and poems, IIis Good Work for a 
Good Magistrate^ in 1651, contained tlie radical 
proposition of burning the historical records in 
the Tower. 

Hugh Peters, during his imprisonment in the 
Tower, wrote a book of religious advice and con¬ 
solation, addressed to his daughter Elizabeth— 
Mr. Hugh Peters's Last Legacy to an only ChUd^ 
His great nephew, Samuel, says of it, “it was 
prin^ and published in Old and New England, 
and myriads of experienced Christians have read 
his legacy with ecstasy and health to their souls. 
No doubt but the book will be had in remem¬ 
brance in America as long as the works of the 
Assembly of Divines (at Westminster) and the 
holy Bible.”t Notwithstanding this prediction it 
would probably be diflicult to procure a copy of 
the boot now. Its spirit may be known by the 
rules which he sent to his daughter from his 
prison— 


* Biotnpliieal MOsmoIr, bj Dr. HoMck. OoUeotloiii of th« 
KowTorlTmirtortoal Sodaty, UL 
t A Dying ibther*a Last Xag^ to an only Oblld; or Mr. 
Patanfb Advioa to hit Daughter: written by his own 
hai^ dorhig hla lata fanmlsoninant In the Tower of London; 
and given her a little barora bis death. London; Printed for 
O. cSi^rt and T. Brewster. 1660. 
t His^of the Bev. Hu^ Paten, TT. 


Whosoever would live long and 
Blessedly, let him observe meie 
FoUowing Rules, by which 
He shall attain to that 
Which he deeiretb. 


•S 


Divine, Awful, 

Godly. 

Little, Honest, 

True. 

Profitable, Holy, 

Charitable. 

Grave, Courteous, 

Cheerful 

Temperate, Convenient, 

Frugal. 

Sober, Neat, 

Comely. 

Constant, Obedient, 

Ready. 

Moderate, Quiet, 

Seasonable. 

Short, Devout, Often, 
Fervent 

Lawful, Brief, 

Seldom. 

Of Death, Punishment* 

Glory. 

and by the verses which ho wrote for her. 


'Thoughts 


Talk 


Words 


Manners 


Dyet 


Apparel 

-be- 

Will 


Sleep 


Prayers 


Recreation 


Memory, 

> 



MT WIBHES. 

1 wish your Lunjp and Vessel 
full of oyl 

Like the Wise Virgins 

(which all fools neglect). 

And the rich Pearl, 

for which the Merchants toyl. 

Yea, how to purchase 
are so circumspect: 

1 wish you that Wliite Stone 
With the new Name, 

Which none can read 
but who possess the same 

T wish you neither Poverty, 
nor Riches, 

But Godliness, 

BO gainful, with Content; 

No painted Pomp, 

nor Glory that bewitches; 

A blameless Life 

is the best monument: 

And such a Soul 

that soars above the Sky, 

Well pleased to live, 

but better pleased to dye. 

I wish you such a Heart 
as Mary had. 

Minding the Main, 

open’d as Lydia’s was; 

A hand like Dorcas 

who the naked clad; 

Feet like Joanna^s, 

posting to Christ apace. 

And above all, 
to live yourself to see 
Marryed to Him, 
who must your Saviour be. 

The son of the eldest brother, William, settled 
at Hebron, Oonneotiont, in 1717, where his fifth 
son, Samuel, was bom Deo. 12,1786. He was gra¬ 
duated at Yale in 1767; travelled the next year to 
Europe; abandoned the fiuniJly Puritanism and 
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became a clergyman of t!ie Ohnrch of England in 
1760, when ho retomed to Connecticut, marrying 
a descendant of learned Dr. John Owen. He had 
charge of the churches at Hartford and Hebron. 
In 1774) he wa*) compelled to leave the country 

as a Royalist clergyman. The circuinstanoes of 
this exit were characteristic of tlie times. Ho was 
considered by the Whigs who were conducting 
the Revolution, as an arrant Tory, who was med¬ 
dling with and marring the work of Indepen¬ 
dence by his communications to his correspon¬ 
dents in England. If his humorous, voluble stylo 
is to be taken as evidence of his conversational 
powers, his tongue must also have been an un¬ 
welcome scourge of his rebellious townspeople. 
So a committee of the public paid liim a domicilia¬ 
ry visit to secure from him a decided declaration 
of his opinions. Three hundred gathere<l at his 
house at Hebron, stated his offences, and hinted at 
a suit of tar and feathers. It was a committoe 
with power; and they called for books and pe¬ 
ers, domamling o »pies of the letters which he 
ad forwarded, and of the malignant articles 
which ho had sent to the newspapers. They i>ro- 
cured from him a declaration in writing, that ho 
had not “ sent any letter to the Hisliop of Lon¬ 
don or the Venerable Society for the Propagation • 
of the Gospel, relative to the BostAm Port Bill, or ; 
the Tea affair, or the Controversy between (xroat j 
Britain and the Colonies, anti designed not to, j 
during his natural life, as these controversies ; 
wore out of his business as a clergyman; also, he 
had not written to England to any other gentle¬ 
man, or designed Company, nor would he do it.” 

He gave them up, also, a copy of Thirteen Re¬ 
solves which he had written for the press, which 
were found, wlien they came to be published and 
read, to be not satisfactory to the public mind. 
This was in August. In September, ho received 
another visit from a committee, and undertook to 
defend himself by argument; but they were there 
to act and not to talk, and referred him to the 
sovereign people in full assembly without. He 
address*^ the latter convocation in an liarangue; 
and in the midst of it a gun was hoard to go off | 
in his house, notwitlistanaing his declaration that 
he had no serviceable fire-arms. He was allowed 
to go on, and another paper was proposed to be 
signed by him. lie prepared one, and it was not 
satisfactory. The committee reejuested his signa¬ 
ture to one of their own writing, which he de- ; 
blinod. To out short the parley, the whole body | 
broke into the house by door and windows, and 
seizing Dr. Peters, earned him off to the meeting¬ 
house green, three quarters of a mile away, lie 
was now convinced by this rough logic, and sign¬ 
ed the reauired document. “ During the affair,” 
we are told, “ his gown and shirt were torn, one 
sash of his house was somewhat shattered, a table 
was turned over, and a punch-bowl and gla!» were 
broken.”* 

After this the Doctor fled to Boston, on his | 
* BaMnt'S Lojdlste, Ait Pston. 


way to England, smarting with the wrongs of 
the Yankees, and bent on revenge. His design 
was to accumulate stories of the desperate acts of 
the people of the state for the government in 
England, and procure a withdrawal of the Char¬ 
ter. This was suspected by his Oonnectiout 
i friends, and tliey mode sure of it by intercepting 
, his letters. In one of these, dated Boston, ad¬ 
dressed to the Rev, Dr. Auchimity, of New York, 

. lie intimates as in prospect, that “ the bounds of 
New York may directly extend to Connecticut 
River, Boston meet them, and New Hampshire 
take the Province of Maine, and Rhode Island be 
swallowed up os Dathan.”* 

Doctor Peters did not carry his point of dis¬ 
membering Connecticut, but he punished the na- 
! tives almost as effectually by writing a book—his 
history of the State.f It was published anony- 
i mously, blit it was as plainly Peters’s os if every 
! page had been subscribed by him, like the extort¬ 
ed declarations. Looked at as history, we may 
say it is unreliable; but regarded as a squib, 
which the author almost had the opportunity of 
writing with quills plucked from his writhing 
body, and planted there by his over-zealous breth¬ 
ren of Hebron, it is vastly enjoyable and may be 
forgiven. 

The General History of Connecticut is as good, 
in its way, as Knickerbocker’s New York. The 
full-mouthed, humorous gravity of its style is ir¬ 
resistible. Its narrations are independent of time, 
place, and probability. A sober critic would go 
mad over an attempt to correct its misstate¬ 
ments ; though the good Dr. Dwight thought the 
subject once of importance enough to do some¬ 
thing of the kind in his Travels, where he amends 
the historian’s account of the magnificent flight 
of steps which led up to the church at Green- ■ 
wich, by stating that they were simidy stones of 
the street placed tlicre to protect visitors from 
the mud.J 

In the reprint of the work at New Haven, in 
1829, illustrated by eight very remarkable engra- 
^illgs, there is a p|)ecio3 of apologetic prefoce, 
which would lift the work into tlie dignity of 
history, after making liberal allowances for the 
author’s “ excited feelings,” and particularly his 
revenge u])on the Trumbull family for “that no- 
I table tetrastic,” which was put into the mouth of 
the hero by the author of M’Fingal:— 

What warnings bad ye of your duty, 

From our old rev’rend Sam Anchmuty; 

From prieeta of all degrees and metres, 

To our fog-eud man Parson Peters. 


But all this will not do. What are we to think 
of a sober writer, on the eve of the nineteenth 
century, publishing such a geographical statement 



ment, under George Fenwick, Esq., to its lutest period of smi- 
ty with Great Britain, Including a description of tho Country, 
and many carious and Intereatlng Anecdotes; to which is add¬ 
ed an Appendix, wherein new and the true sources of rte pro- 
aent BeMlIion in America are pointed out; toi^ther trith the 
particular part taken by the People of Conn^tlcnt In Ita Pro¬ 
motion. By a Gentleman of the Province. Plns apudme j^ 
tie valebit, quam viUgl opinio.—Cia Iiondon, printed for tha 
author. BordbyJ.lBfcw.lTBl. , ^ . *v * 

1 “Tbla U the building pomponslv exhib ted In that 
of ibily andflUaebood commonly called Peters s History Ckm* 
i B^eut^—Dwight's ^vela, ui. 480. 
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of a known river as that which we place in 
italhit in the Mowing paragraph:— 

Hie middle river is named Connecticiit, after the 
great Sachem to whom that part of the province 
through which it runs belonged. This vast river is , 
aOO imleslong, and four miles wide at its mouth: 
its channel, or inner banks, in general, half a milo 
wide. It takes its rise from the White Hills, in the 
north of New England, where also springs the river 
Kennebec. Above 600 rivulets, which usue from 
lakes, ponds, and drowned lands, fall into it; many 
of ihem are larger than the Thames at London. In 
March, when the rain and sun melt the snow and 
ice, each stream is overcharged, and kindly lio^tcMis 
to this great river, to ovei*flow, fertilize, and preserve 
its trembling meadows. They lift up enormous 
cakes of ice, bursting from their frozen beds with 
threatening intentions of plowing up the frighted 
earth, and carry them nipidly down tibe falls, where 
they are dashed in pieces and rise in mist Except 
at these falls, of which there are five, the first sixty 
miles from its mouth, the river is navigable through¬ 
out In its northern parts ai-e three great bendings, 
called cohosses, about 100 miles asunder. Two hun¬ 
dred miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards 
only, formed by two shelving mountains of solid 
rocK, whose tops intercept the clouds. Through > 
this chasm are compelled to pass all the waters 
which ill the time of the floods bury the northern 
country. At the upper cohos the river then spreads 
several miles wide, and for five or six weeks ships 
of war might sail over lands, that afterwards pro¬ 
duce the greatest crops of hay and grain iii all 
America. People who can bear the sight, the groans, 
the tremblings, and surly motion of water, trees, 
and ice, through this awfnl passage, view with as¬ 
tonishment one of the greatest phenomenons in nature. 
litre water is consolidated, without frost, by pressure, 
by swiftness, between the pinching, sturdy rocks, to 
such a degree of induration, that an iron crow floats 
smoothly down its current:—here iron, lead, and 
cork, have one common weight: — here, steady as time, 
and harder than marble, the streain passes irresisti¬ 
ble, if not swift, as lightning: —the electric fire 
rends trees in pieces with no greater ease, than does 
this mighty water. The passage is about 400 yards 
in length, and of a zigz^ foi*m, with obtuse cor¬ 
ners. 

or how can wo accept for anything but a wag the 
narrator of this marvel at Windham:— 


Windham resembles Ilumford, and stands on 
Winnomantic river. Its meetiiig-honse is elegant, 
and has a steeple, bell, and clock. Its court-house 
is scarcely to be looked upon as an ornament. The 
township forms four paiishcs, and is ten miles 
square. 

Strangers are very much terrified at the hideous 
oise niMe on summer evenings by the vast number 
K frogs in the brooks and ponds. There are about 
tmMy different voices among them ; some of which 
reseibble the bellowing of a bull. The owls and 
‘whira^rwills complete the rough concert, which 
may ovi heard several miles. Persons accustomed 
to such serenades are not disturbed by them at their 
proper sbtions; but one night, in July, 1768, the 
of anvartificial pond, three miles square, and 
about five itQm Winoham, finding the water dried 
up, left the pl^e in a body, and marched, or ratlier 
hopped towwpils Winnomantic river. They were 
under the nec^ty of taking the road and going 
through the tovni, which they entered about mid¬ 
night The bull fi[ogs were the leaders, and the 
pipers followed witha^ number. They filled a road 


40 yards wide for four miles in length, and were kt 
several hours in poising through the town, unusuolp 
ly clamorous. The inhabitants were equally per¬ 
plexed and frightened; some expected to find an 
army of French and Indians; others feared an 
earthquake, and dissolution of nature. The con¬ 
sternation was universal. Old and young, male and 
female, fled naked from their beds witli worse shriek- 
iiigs than those of the frogs. The event was fatal 
to several women. The men, after a flight of half 
a mile, in which they met with many broken shins, 
finding no enemies in pursuit of them, made a halt, 
and summoned resolution enough to venture baek 
to their wives and children ; when they distinctly 
heard from the enemy's camp tliesc words, Wight, 
Hilderken, Dier, Tete. Tliis lost they thought meant 
treaty; and plucking up courage, they sent a trium¬ 
virate t<' c^itulate witn the supposed French and 
Indians. These three men appi’oached in their 
shirts, and begged to speak with tiie general; but 
it being dark, and no answer g|iven, they were sore¬ 
ly agitated for some time betwixt hope and fear; at 
length, however, they discovered that the dreaded 
inimical army was an army of thirsty frogs, going 
to the river for a little water. 

Such an incursion was never known before nor 
since; and yet the people of Windham have been 
ridiculed for their timidity on this occasion. 1 ve¬ 
rily believe an army under the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, would, under like circumstances, have acted 
no better tlian they did. 

Ilis fttory of Old Put and the Wolf too has some 
variations from acknowledged versions:— 

We read that David slew a lion and a bear, and 
afterwards that Saul trii.-^ted liim to fight Goliath. 
In Pomfret lives Col. Israel Putnam, w'ho slew a she- 
bear and her two cubs with a billet of wood. The 
bravery of this action brought him into public no¬ 
tice: and, it seems, he is one of fortune’s favorites. 
The story is os follows:—In 1764, a large she-bear 
came in the night from her den, whicli was three 
miles from Mr. Putnam’s house, and took a sow out 
of a pen of his. The sow, by her squeaking, awoke 
Mr. Putnam, who hastily ran to the poor creature’s 
relief; but before he could reach the pen, the bear 
had left it, and was trotting away with the sow in 
her month. Mr. Putnam bxik up a billet of wood, 
and followed the screamings of tlie sow, till he 
came to the foot of the mountain, where the den 
was. Dauntless he entered the horrid cavern; and, 
after walking and crawling upon his hands and knees 
for fifty yards, came to a roomy cell, where the bear 
met liira with great fury. He saw nothing but the 
fire of her eyes; but that was sufficient for our 
hero: he accordingly directed his blow, which at 
once proved fatal to the bear and saved his own life 
at a most critical moment. Putnam then discovered 
and killed two cubs; and having, though in Egyp¬ 
tian darkness, dragged them and the dead sow, one 
by one, out of the cave, lie went home, and calmly 
reported to his family what had happened. The 
neighbors declared, bn viewing the place by toroh- 
light, that his exploit exceeded those of Sampson or 
David. Soon afterwards the General Assembly ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Putnam a Lieutenant in the Army 
marching against Canada. His courage and good 
conduct raised him to the rank of Captain the next 
year. The third year he was made a Major; and 
the fourth a Colonel Putnam and Rogers were the 
heroes tlirough the last war. Putnam was so hardy, 
at a time when the Indians had killed all his men, 
and completely hemmed him in upon a river, as to 
leap into a stream, which in ft minute carried him 
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down a stupendons fall, where no tree could pass 
without being torn in piocee. The Iridians reasona- 
bly concluded that Putnam, their terrible enemy, was 
dead, and made their report accordingly at Ticon- 
deroga; but soon after, a scouting party found 
their sad mistake in a bloody rencontre. Some few 
that got off declared that Putnam was yet living, 
and that he was the first son of Hobbamockow, 
and therefore immortal. However, at length the 
Indians took this terrible warrior prisoner, and tied 
him to a tree; where he hung three days without 
food or drink. They did not attempt to kill him for 
fear of offending Hobbamockow; but they sold him 
to the French at a great price. The name of Put¬ 
nam was more alarming to the Indians than cannon, 
and they never would fight him after his escape 
from the falls. He was afterwards redeemed by 
the English. 

The sketch of the manners of the country is 
amusing. Passing over some graver topics we 
light upon this picture of a courtship. 

An English gentleman, during a short residence in 
a certain town, liad the good luck to receive some 
civilities from the Deacon, Minister, and Justice. 
The Deacon hud a daugliter, without beauty, but 
sensible and rich. The Briton (for that was the 
name he went by), having received a present from 
the West Indies, of some piiie-apples and sweet¬ 
meats, sent his servant with part of it to the Dea¬ 
con's daughter, to whom at tlic same time he ad¬ 
dressed a complimentary note, begging Miss would 
ncee])t the pine-a[)ples and 8we(‘tiiieata, and wishing 
he might be able to make her a bettor present 
Miss, on reading the note, was greatly alarmed, and 
exelaiincd “ Mumn! Mama! Mr. Briton has sent me 
a love-letter.” Tlie mother read the note, and 
shewed it to the Deacon ; and, after due considera¬ 
tion, both agreed in pronouncing it a love-letter. 
The lawyer, justiee, and parson, were then sent for, 
who in council weighed every word in the note, to¬ 
gether with the golden temptation which tlio lady 
possessed, and were of opinion that tlie writer was 
in love, and that the note was a love-letter, but 
worded so carefully that the law could not punish 
Briton for attempting to court Miss with<»ut obtain¬ 
ing her parents’ consent. The parson wrung his 
hands, rolled up his eyes, slirugged up his slumldors, 
groaned out his hypocritical grief, and Hni<l, “Dea¬ 
con, I liope you do not blame me for havdng been 
the innor'cnt cause of your knowing this imprudent 
and haughty Briton. There is something very odd 
in all tlie Britons; but 1 thought this man had some 
rudence and modesty: however, Deacon,” putting 
is hand on his breast, and bowing with a j>alo, de¬ 
ceitful face, “ 1 shall in future shun all the Britons, 
for they arc all strange creatures.” The lawyer and 
justice made their apologies, and were sorry that 
Briton did not consider the quality of the Deacon’s 
daughter before he wrote his letter. Miss, all ap- 
preheusion and tears, at finding no })uuisliinent 
could reach Briton in the course of law, cried out 
to her counsellors, “ Who is Briton f Am 1 not the 
Deacon’s daughter? What have I done that he 
should take such liberties with me ? Is he not the 
natural son of some priest or foundling? Ought he 
not to be exposed for his assurance to the Deacon's 
daughter ?” 

Her words took effect The council voted that 
they would show their contempt of Bnton by 
neglecting him for the time to come. On his return 
home, the parson, lAer many and great signs of sur- 
rise, informed his wife of the awful event which 
ad happened by £hc imprudence of Briton. She 
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soon oommani<»ted the secret to her sister gosmps, 
prudently cautioning them not to report it as from 
ner. But, not oonteiit with that, the parson himself 
went among all his acquaintance, shaking his head 
and saying “ O Sirs I have you heard of the strange 
conduct of friend Briton ?—how he wrote a love- 
letter, and sent it with some pine-apples to the Dea¬ 
con's daughter ? My wife and I had a groat friend¬ 
ship for Briton, but cannot see him any more." 
Thus the afflicted parson told this important tale to 
every one except Briton, who, from his ignorance 
of the stoi^, conducted himself in his usual manner 
towards his supposed friends, though he observed 
they had a show of haste and business whenever he 
met with any of them. Happily for Briton, he de- 
ended not on the Deacon, Minister, or Colony, for 
is support. At last, a Scotchman heard of the evil 
tale, and geiieroiHy told Briton of it, adding that 
the parson was supposed to be in a deep decline 
merely from the grief and fatigue he had endured 
in spreading it. Briton thanked the Scotchman, and 
called on the friendlyparson to know the particu¬ 
lars of his offence. The parson, with sighs, bows, 
and solemn smirkings, answered, “ Sir, the fact is, 
you w rote a love-letter to the Deacon's daughter, 
without asking her parents’ consent, which has given 
great offence to that lady, and to all her acquain¬ 
tance, of whom I anti my wife have tlie honor to be 
reckoned a part.” Briton kept his temper. “So 
then,” said he, “ 1 have offended you by my insolent 
note to the Deacon’s daughter! I hope my sin is 
venial. Pray, Sir, have you seen my note?” “ Yes,” 
replied the parson, “ to my grief and sorrow: I 
could not have thought you so imprudent, hod 1 not 
seen and found the note to be your own writing.” 
“ Ilow' long have you known of this offence?" 
“ Some montha” “ Why, Sir, did you not seasona¬ 
bly admonish me for this crime ?” “ 1 was so hurt 
and grieved, and my friendship so great, I oould 
not bear to tell you.” Mr. Briton tlien told the par¬ 
son, that his friendship was so fine and subtle, it was 
invisible to an English eye; and that Gospel minis¬ 
ters in England did not prove their friendship by 
telling calumnious stories to everj^body but the per¬ 
son eonecrued. “ But 1 supiiose,” added he, “ this 
is genuine Mew England friendship, and merits 
thunks more than a supple-jack!” The parson, with 
a leering look, sneaked away towards his wife; and 
Briton left the colony without any civil or ecclesias¬ 
tical punishment, telling the Scotchman that the 
Deacon’s daughter had money, and the parson faith 
without eyes, or he should never have been accused 
of making love to one who was naturally so great 
an. enemy to Cupid. Of such or worse sort being 
the reception foreign settlers may expect from the 
^ iiihiibitants of Connecticut, it is no 'wonder that few 
I or none choose to venture among them. 

As a satirical and humorous writer Peters cer¬ 
tainly had his merits; and with all its nonsense 
there is some “ sharpened sly inspection” in his 
pa«es. 

When the war was ended, Peters was chosen in 
1794, bishop, by a convention of tlio Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Vermont, and accejited the 
omcc; bnt, on the ground that the act of Parlia¬ 
ment limited the number of bishops for Aincrica, 
the Archbishop of Oanterhury declined his con¬ 
secration. T)r. Peters had gone so far, not only as 
to accept the proffered call, but to write an 
Episcopal letter, his pen armed with all the griusee 
and dignity of St. Paul. He addresses his epistle 
“ to Hie churches of Christ spread abroad in the 
State of Vermont, mercy, peace, and love be 
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mnltipiied;** and gooB on with an apostolic nno- 
Hon, the hnmor of whicli is irresistible when we 
oonHder Saint Paul, Dr. Peters, and tliat the 
writer was no bishop after all. He was only 
trying on the mitre. 

** Until I come,” writes he, parodying the Apostle, 
I^Te attendance to reading, prayer, and faith. 

present with you, by tl»c grace of Ood, 1 will 
lead you through the wnderness of life, up to a 
world that knows no sorrow. I will guide you with 
mine eye, and feed your lambs and sheep, with bread 
more durable than tho everlasting nills. Wliile 
absent from you in body I am present with you in 
mind, thanking God always iu every prayer of mine, 
and making request with joy for your fellowship in 
the gospel of his Son; tliat you may be of good 
cheer, and overcome a world yielding no content, 
the only wealth of man; and that you may know 
how to he abased, and how to abound; everywhere 
and in all things to be instructed to obey the laws 
of Christ. The spirit wliieh heals all our infirmities, 
no doubt led you to glorify God in me, when you 
appointed the least of all saints tx> fill the highest 
station in the Church of Jesus Christ; duty and 
inclination (with feeble blood flowing in my veins) 
inspire soul to seek and do you good in that 
sacred office to whieh you have invited me ; being 
confident that you will receive me with nil gladness, 
and hold me in rojmtation for the work of Christ, 
which brought me near to death, and shall finally 
make you my glory and my joy. * • Should my 
insufficiency in spiritual and scientific knowledge 
appear too manifest among you, my zeal and labors 
in tho vineyard of the Lora shall, I trust, be your 
pride and boast: in this hope, and resting on the 
candor, order, morality, learning, j>iety, and religion 
of those over whom 1 ora well chosen to preside, 1 
shall with some degree of confidenec undertake the 
charge, and claim the wisdom of the wise to enlighten 
my understanding, and the eliarity and ptayers of 
all to remove any wants, and to lessen my manihld 
imperfections. * * Salute one another with faith 
ana love.”* 

Peters sooms to have resided in England till 
1806, when he returned to Aiiiericn. lie j)ul)- 
lished in New York, in 1807, liis Jlisiort/ of the 
Bue, Hugh Peiers^^ a book which is set Ibitli as a 
vindication of the character of that parliamentary 
divine. The appendix contains some interesting 
cotioes of his own, and of some of tlic royalist 
fiimilios in America. The calculation of the rapid 
growth of the Peters fmnily in the country is 
onrions. As a specimen of his waggery and skill 
in telling a story wo may quote his account of an 
interview between Ward, the simple cobbler of 
Agawam, and Cotton Mather. 

The Rev. Mr. Ward, boiag an eminent Puritan in 
England, disliked the spiritual and star-chamber 
courts under the control of the hierarchy of Eng¬ 
land ; he fled to New England, and became minister 
of Agawam, an Indian village, making the west 


* The Churchman's Magotlne. N. Y. June, 1SC7. Art Sup¬ 
plement to American Episcopate. 

t A History of the Rev. Hufrh Peters, A.M., Arch-Intendant 
of the Prenmtive Court of Doctors' Commons; member of the 
c^braUKl Assembly of Divines at the Savoy, Westminster; 
and Prlnoipel Cb^laln to the Lord Protector and to the Lords 
and House of Commons, from the year 1640 to 1600. With an 
Appendix. By the Rev. Samuel Peters, LL.D. *^Let us 
praise famous men, and onr fathers who begat ns: the Lord 
Wh WToofidit great glory by them."—Eccles. xliv. New 
York: Printed for the Author. 1M7. 


g irt of Springfield, in the State of Massaohusetti. 

e was an exact scholar, a meek, benevolent, and 
charitable Christian. He used the Indians with 
justice and tenderness, and established one of the 
best towns on Connecticut river. He was free from 


hypocrisy, and,stifF bigotry, which then domineered 
in New England, and which yet remain at Hadley 
and Northamj)ton, not much to the credit of morality 
and piety. Mr. Ward had a laige share of Hudi- 
brastic wit, and much pleasantry with his gravity. 
This appears in his history of Agawam, wherem 
he satirised the prevailing superstition of the tiroes; 
which did more good than Dr. Motheris book, 
entitled, StilU for JJwarf$ in Chrint to Wade ihrotigh 
the Mud, or his Magnalia, with his other twenty- 
four books. His posterity are many, and have done 
their part in the pulpit, in the field, and at the bar, 
in the six States oi New England, and generally 
have followed the charitable temper of their vene¬ 
rable ancestor, and seldom fail to lash the avarice of 
the clergy, who are often recommending charity 
and hospitality to the needy stranger, and at the 
same time never follow their own ndviee to others. 
Mr. Ward, of Agawam, has left his children an 
example worthy of imitation. The story is thus 
related: 

Dr. Mather, of Boston, was constantly exhorting 
his hearers to entertain strangers, for by doing so 
they might entertain angels. But it w'as remarked, 
that Dr. Mather never entertained strangers, nor 
gave any relief to beggars. This report reached 
Mr. W'ard, of Agawam, an intimate chum of the 
Doctor while at the university. Ward said he 
hoped it was not true; but resolved to discover the 
truth; therefore he set off for Boston on foot, one 
hundred and twenty nules, and arrived at the door 
of Dr. Mather on Saturday evening, when most 
people were in bed, and knocked at the door, which 
the maid opened. Ward said, “ 1 come fi’oni the 
country, to lieiir good Dr. Mather preach to-morrow. 
1 am huijgiT, nnd thirsty, without money, and I 
beg the good Doctor will give me relief and a bed 
in his house until the Sabbath is over.” The maid 


replied, “The Jioetor is in his study, it is Saturday 
night, the Sabbath is begun, wt* have no bed, or 
victuals, for ragged beggars,” and shut the door 
upon him. Mr. Ward again made use of tlio 
knocker; the maid went to the Doctor, and told 
him there was a sturdy beggar beating tho door, 
who insisted (*n coming in and staying there over 
the Sabbath. The Doctor said, “ Tell him to dej)art, 
or a constable shall conduct him to a prison.” The 
maid obeyed the Doctor’s order; and Mr. Ward said, 
j “ 1 will not leave the door until I have seen the 
I Doctor.” This tumult i(»used the Doctor, with his 
. black velvet eaj> on bis head, and he came to the 
1 door and opened it, and said, “ Tliou country villnin, 
how dare you knock thus at my door after tlie Sal> 
bath has begun?” Mr. Word replied, “Sir, 1 am a 
stranger, hungry nnd moneyless; pray take me in, 
mitil the holy Sabbath is past, so that I may hear 
one of your godly sermons.” The Doctor said, 
“Vagrant, go thy way, and trouble me no more; I 
will not break the Sabbath by giving thee food and 
lodging,” and then shut the door. The Doctor had 
scarcely reached his study, when Ward began to 
exercise the knocker with continued violence. Tlie 
Doctor, not highly pleased, returned to the door and 
said, “ Wretched being, why dost thou trouble me 
thus I what wilt thou have r Ward replied, “ En¬ 
tertainment in your house until Monday morning.** 
The Doctor said, “ You shall not, therefore go tSV 
way.” Mr. Ward replied, “ Sir, as that point is 
settled, pray give me a sixpence or a shilling, 
and a piece of bread and meat** The Doot^ 
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said, **1 will give thee neitlier” and again aliut 
tho door. And then Mr. Ward thundered with the 
knocker of the door, and the Doctor returned in 
greai wrath and said, ** Thou art mad, or possessed 
with an evil spirit: what wilt thou have now!” 
Mr. Ward replied, ** Since you, sir, will not give lodg¬ 
ings, nor money, nor food, nor drink to me, I pray 
Yor your advice; will you direct me to a stewf” 
The Doctor cried out, ** Vagrant of all vagrants! the 
curse of God will fall on thee; thou art one of the 
non-elects. Dost thou, villain, suppose that 1 am 
acquainted with bod houses? What dost thou want 
at a stew?” Mr. Ward replied, “I am hungry, 
weary, thirsty, moneyless, and almost naked; and 
Solomon, tho wisest king the Jews ever had, tolls 
mo and you, that a whore will bring a man to a 
moreel of bread at tlve lad” Now Dr. Mather awoke 
from his reverend dream, and cried, ‘^Tu os Ward- 
onus vel Diabolus.” Mr. Ward laughed, and the 
Doctor took him in and gave him all lie wanted; and 
Mr. Ward preached for the Doctor next day, both 
morning and evening This event had its due elVcct 
on the Doctor ever aft.er, and he kept the Shuna- 
rait.e's chamber, and became hospitable and charita¬ 
ble to all in want 

It corrected the Doctor’s temper to such n degree, 
that six months after, he ceased to pray more 
against the pope and concdnve of Rome, and sup¬ 
plied tho vacuum, by praying for the downfall of 
the red dragon at Morocco, Egypt, arid Arabia, on 
the east side of the Red Sea, even at Mecca and 
Medina; words which helped the sand to puss 
through the hour-glass, tlie ortliodox length of a 
prayer. 

It is, perhaps, not tlio best manners to apply 
clironology to an anecdote, but if we look at the 
facts of liiis case, it is rather unfortunate for 
good Dr. Deters that Ward died ten years before 
Cotton Mather, whom tho story was probably 
ihtended to tit, was born; and if, to give the 
joke another chance, wo carry it back to In¬ 
crease Mather, Ward left New England when that 
(juaint divine vvfis but eight years old, and dii*d 
three ye:ir> before that elder Mather graduated. 
If we wore disposed still further to go into ])ar- 
tionlars, we miglit remark that Ward’s Agawam 
was noton the Connecticut; that he did not write 
a liistory of that place; that the cobbler was not 
remarkably free from bigotry; and that Dr. 
Mather’s “ Stilts for Dwarfs” is not to bo found 
mentioned in any respectable bibliograidiicnl work. 

Dr. Peters made a journey to the West, to tho 
Falls of St. Anthony, in prosecution of some 
land claims, in 1817. He died at New York, 
April 19, 182(1, at the venerable age of 90, 

In conclusion, if he may be allowed to bo his 
own eulogist, ‘‘ he is reputed,” says he of him¬ 
self, “ to have the faculties of his uncle Hugh, the 
zeal and (‘.ourago of his grand-parent, General 
Thomas Harrison, mixed witli the benevolence 
that characterized his great-grand-parent, William 
Peters, Esq., of 1034.” 

THOMAS QODFEET. 

Thomas Godfrey was born in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, in tho year 1736. His &ther, a glazier by 
trade, was an accomplished matlieraatician, and 
tho inventor of the quadrant,* commonly known 


* Barlow, In his notices of the men of eolenoe in Ameiioe 
In the eighth book of the Oolnmble^ peys this tribute to God¬ 
frey:— 


I as Hadley’s Quadrant. He died a few years afteir 
I tlie birth of his son, who, after receiving “ a oom- 
; mon education in his mother tongue,” was ap- 
1 prenticed to a watch-maker by his relatives. The 
I pursuit was one contrary to his inclinations, 

I which were bent on the study of painting, but he 
j remained at the trade until 1768, when he ob¬ 
tained a lieutenant’s commission in tho Pennsyl¬ 
vania forces raised in that year for the expedition 



against Fort Du Quesne. On the disbanding of 
the troops ho removed to Carolina, to accept a 
situation as a factor, which had been offered to 
him. Here lie remained three years, during 
which he wrote his tragedy of The Prince of Par- 
thm. He sent the manuscript on to a friend in 
Philadelphia, to lie offered to the American com¬ 
pany performing in that city in 1769, but it was 
never produced. On the death of his employer 
he returned to his native city, and, no opening 
offering tliere, sailed as a supei'cargo to the 
island of New Providence, returning from thence 
to North Carolina, where a few weeks after his 
arrival, by exposure to the sun on horseback, an 
exercise to wliich he was unaccustomed, he con¬ 
tracted a fever wliich put an end to his life after 
a week’s illness, on the third of August, 1768. 

Godfrey, in addition to his tragedy, wrote a 
poem of live hundred lines, entitled, The Court 
of Fancy^ modelled on Chaucer’s House of Fame, 
a number of short poems on subjects of the day, 
a few pastorals in the style then in vogue, and a 
modernized version of a portion of Chaucer’s 
Assembly of Fowles. Most of these appeared 
during his lifetime in the Amerioan Magazine, 
published in Philadelphia, from which a portion 
were copied with commendatory remarks in the 
London Monthly Review. His poetical writings 
were published in Philadelphia in 1707, with a 
biographical preface by N. Evans, in which he 
“ bespeaks the candour of the public in behalf of 
the collection, as the first of the kind wliich the 
Province has produced.” The volume also con¬ 
tains an anonymous critical analysis of the poems, 
written by Dr. William Smith.* The whole 
work fonns a quarto volume of 224 pages. 

The Prince of Partiiia was tho first dramatic 
work written in America. It possesses much 
merit, witli many marks of hasty composition, 
and want of nient^ maturity. The plot is drawn 
from an ancient story, and is well developed, 
though the fifth act presents the usual excess of 
bloodshed common to tragedies by youthful 
authors. The opening scene, descriptive of the 
triumphant return of the youthful hero, Arsaces, 
fi*om a successful war, is one of the best in the 
play, but shows, like many subsequent pas- 


To guide tho eallor In his wandering wiy, 

See Godfrey's glass reverse the beams of day. 

His lifted qusdrsnt to the eye dHpIuys 
From sdverse skies the counteracting rays; 

And znsrka, ss devious sslls bewilder'd roll, 
nice grsdstton from the stesdikst pole. 
Jefferson, In his Notes on Yirglals, supported his dstoM (V 
the Invention. 

* fisher's Early Poets of Po. 
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that the young dramatist had read ^lake- 
apeare. 


ntOM im PRxvoi of pabtrta. 

Glad Ctes’phon 

Poura forth her nunibera, like a rolling deluge, 

To meet the blooming Hero; all the 'ways, 

On eitlier side, oa far os sight can stretch, 

Are lin’d with crowds, and on the lofty walls 
Innumerable multitudes are rang’d. 

On ev’ry countenance impatience sate 
With roving eye, before tlie train ap])cnr’d. 

But when they saw the Darling of tlie Imucs, 

They rent the air with loud repented shouts, 

The mother show’d him to her iniant son. 

And taught his lisping tongue to name Arsaces: 
E'en aged sires, whose sounds are scarcely heard, 
By fe^le sti*ength supported, toss their caps, 

And gave their murmur to the general voice. 

Gotazen, The spacious streets, wluch lead u]> to the 
temple. 

Are strew’d with flow’rs; each, with frantic joy. 
His garland forms, and throws it in the way. 

What pleasure, Pliraates, must swell liis bosom, 

To see the prostrate nation all around him, 

And know he’s made them happy ! to hear them 
Tease the gods, to sliower their blessings on him t 
Happy Arsaces 1 fain I’d imitate 
Thy matchless worth, and be a sinning joy I 

The following lines are happily expressed:— 


VardaneB. lieav’nsl what a night is this! 

Lynian. Tis filled with terror. 

Vard^nen. Terror indeed 1 it scema as sick’ning 
Nature 


Had given her order up to gen’ral ruin ; 

The heavens nppenr os one continu’d flame, 
B^wth with her terror shakes, dim night retires, 


And the red lightning gives a dreadful day, 

S ite in the thunder’s voice each sound is lost; 
r sinks the panting heart in ev’ry bosom, 

1 tlie pale (load, affrighted at the horror, 

As though unsafe, start from their marble goals, 
And bowling through the streets are seeking shelter. 


Fain would I cast this tiresome being off, 
like an old garment worn to wretchedness. 


How sweet the eloouence of dying men 1 
Henoe poets feignea the music of the ISwan, 

When death upon her lays his icy hand, 

She melts away in melancholy strains. 

With a licen.se to be matched nowliere out of 
Thomas Heywood and a few otlier early English 
dramatists, he has introduced, amidst liis Persian 
Boenes, a song to Phillis. 

Amon^ his miscellanies is what may be called 
a patriotic version of the first Psalm. Its open¬ 
ing stanza is— 

Blest is the man who never lent 
To bold, designing men his oar, 

Who, on his country’s good intent, 

From bribing offices is clear. 

He also wrote A Pastoral to the Memory of 
Om&reU Wolfe^ and an ambitious poem on Vic¬ 
tory, which contains some forcible imagery. 

FOmT-HTBOlC m OOVBT OF FAKOT. 

Sweet Poesy was seen their steps behind. 

With golden tresses sporting in the wind; 


In careless plaits did her bright garments flow, 

And nodding laurels wav’d around her brow; 
Sweetly she struck the string, and sweetly song* 
The attentive tribe on the soft aooents hung. 

’Tis her’s to sing who great in arms excel. 

Who bravely conquer'd or who glorious fell; 

Heroes in verse still gain a deathless n^e, 

And ceaseless ages their renown proclaim. 

Oft to philosophy she lends her aid, 

And treads the sage’s solittiry shade; 

Her great first task is nobly to inspire 
Th’ immortal soul with virtue’s sacred fire. 

BOKO. 

Young Thyrsis with sighs often tells me his tale. 
And artfully strives o’er my heart to prevail, 

He sings me love-songs os we truce through tlie 
grove, 

And on each fair poplar hangs sonnets of love. 
Though I often smile on him to soften his pain, 

(For wit 1 would have to embellish my train,) 

I still put him off, for I have him so fast, 

I know he witli joy will accept me at last. 

Among the gay tribe that still flatter my pride, 
There’s Cloddy is liandsoiiie, and wealthy Deside; 
With such a gay partner more joys 1 can prove 
Than to live in a cottage with Thyi-sis on love. 
Though the shepherd is gentle, yet blame me who 
can, 

Since wealth and not manners, ’tis now makes tlie 
man. 

But should I fail here, and my hoj)e8 be all past. 
Fond Thyrsis, 1 know, will aeeejit me at lost. 

Thus Delia enliven’d the grove with her strain. 
When Thyrsis the shepherd came over the jdain ; 
Bright Cliloris he led, whom he’d just made his bride, 
Joy shone in their eyes, os they walk’d side by side; 
She scorn’d each low cunning, nor wish’d to deceive, 
But all her delight was sweet pleasure to give. 

In wedlock she cliosc to tie the swain fast, 

For sliejihcrds will change if put off to the last 

A nmiYRAMBIO ON WIHB, 

L 

Come! let Mirth our hours employ. 

The jolly God inspires; 

The rosy juice our bosom fires, 

»And tunes our souls to joy. 

See, great Bacclius now descending, 

Gay, with blushing honours crown’d; 

Sprightly Mirth and Love ntteuffiog, 

Around him wait. 

In smiling state— 

Lot Echo resound 
Let Echo resound 
Tlie joyful news all around. 

XL 

Fond Mortals come, if love perplex, 

In wine relief you’ll find; 

Who’d whine for woman’s giddy sex 
More fickle than the wind f 
If beauty’s bloom thy fancy warms, 

Here see her shine, 

Cloth’d in superior charms; 

More lovely than the blushing morn. 

When first the op’ning day 
Bedecks the thorn, 

And makes the meadows gay. 

Here see her in her crystal shrine; 

See and adore; confess her all divinei, 

Tlie Queen of Love and Joy 
Heed not thy Chloe’s scorn— 
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This ■parkling glMS, 

With winning grnee, 
ever meet thy fond embrace, 

And never, never, never oloy. 

No never, never cloy. 

XXL 

Here, Poet, see, Oastalia’s spring— 

Oome, give me a bumper, 111 mount to the skiee. 
Another, another—^Tiu done! I arise; 

On fancy’s wing, 

1 mount, 1 sing. 

And now, sublime, 

Parnassus’ lofty top I climb— 

But hark 1 what sounds are tliese I hear, 

Soft as the dream of tier in love. 

Or aephyi-8 whisp’ring thro’ the grove? 

And now, more solemn far than fun’ral woe, 

The heavy numbers dow! 

And now again, 

The varied strain. 

Grown louder and bolder, strikes quick on the ear, 
And thrills through every vein. 


IV. 

’Tis Pindar’s song! 

His softer notes the fanning gales 
Waft across the spicy vales, 

While, thro’ the air, 

Loud wliirlwindd bear 
Tlie harsher notes along. 

Inspir’d by wine, 

He leaves the lazy crowd below. 

Who never dar’d to peo[) abroad. 

And, mounting to Ids native sky, 

For ever there shall shine. 

No more I’ll plod 
The beaten road; 

Like him inspir'd, like him Til mount on high; 
Like his my strain shall flow. 


V. 

Haste, ye mortals I leave your sorrow; 

Let pleasure crown to-day—to-morrow' 

Yield to fate. 

Join the universal chorus, 

Bacchus reigns 
Ever great; 

Bacchus reigns 
lilvcr glorious— 

Hark ! the joyful groves rebound, 

Sporting breezes cat<di tlie sound, 

And tell to liill and dale around— 

** Bacchus reigns”— 

While far away, 

The busy echoes die away.—* 

THOMAS PAINE. 

The literary merits of Paine, associated with 
his services to tlie American cause during the 
Revolution, well entitle him to a place in tliis 
collection. The grossness of his pen in his attacks 
on the Christian religion, and the miserable lost 
years of his life as paint^l by no friendly biogra¬ 
pher, have thrown into the shade both his patri¬ 
otism and the merits of his style, in those days 
when he came to America, and in clear trumpet 


♦ As our Poet appears so warm on his solileot It may not 1 
amiss to remark here, that Ae neiMr drtmk any toiiM, and th 
Ola OvmiMrs sre all ideoA which may serve, perhaps, aa a ref 
of thfrt noted ada^ that a wxUr Mmktr eon nevtr I 
« good Ditkyrambio Foot, 


tones sounded the notes of resistanoe to oppres¬ 
sion, and faith in the success of the armies of 
Washington. In this mixed world of good and 
evil, we must learn to separate virtues and vices, 
and “pick our good from out much ill.” 





Thomas Paine was bom of Quaker parenta^ 
the son of a stay-maker, at Thetford, in tne 
county of Norfolk, England, January 29, 1786. 
He received a grammar-school education in his 
native town, and early developed a taste for 
poetry, which his parents discouraged, confining 
him at the ago of thirteen, for the next five years, 
to his father’s uninteresting and laborious c^ng. 
In his twentieth year, young Paine went to Lon¬ 
don, whore he worked at his trade, relieving -its 
monotony by a cruise in a privateer. In 1758 
he is stay-maker again at Dover, and in 1759, in 
the same occupation at Sandwich, where he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of an exciseman, who died the 
following year. The occupation of his father-in- 
law oi)ened a new prospect for him, and he aban¬ 
doned his trade for an office in the excise, which 
he attained after some preliminary training in his 
home at Thetford, at the age of twenty-five. His 
business of exciseman was varied by employment 
ns teacher in two Lofldon academies, a position 
which enabled him to ncx|nire some philosophical 
knowledge from the lectures delivered in the 
metmpolis. In 1768 he became established at 
Lewes, in Sussex, os exciseman, where he married 
tlie daughter of a grocer and tobacconist recently 
deceased, to whose trade he succeeded. He be¬ 
longed to a club of tlie jdnee, where fie maintained 
his stiff Whig opinions with pertinacity and ele¬ 
gance of expression. He wrote at Lewes his ode 
on the Death General Wolfe^ which was pub¬ 
lished in the Gentleman's Magasnne, 

His business as a grocer seems to have led him 
into some unwarrantable smuggling prootioes, fbr 
which he was dismissed the service in l774^ 
when he went to London as^ an adventureCj 
having previouidy parted with his wife by inutnal 
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agrmmt He was fortunate in procuring a 
lifter to BeigatBin Franklin from a commissioner 
of the excite, who had been impressed with the 
ability with which Paine had uiged an increase 
of salary for the officers of that body, in a ])am- 
plilet which he had drawn up in tlieir behalf. 
iWiklin advised him to go to America, whitlier 
he set off immediately, reaching Philadel])hia in 
the beginning of the year 1776, on the eve of the 
actual outbreak of the Bevolution. He was at 
once employed by Aitken,* a bookseller of that 
city, with a salary of £25 currency a year, as 
editor of the Penn^yhcmim Magazine^ for which 
ho wrote ^ introduotiou, a felicitous sentence 
of which has been noticed by his biographers. 
Alluding tQ the season, January, and the quite os 
chilling nathre of such enterprises in those times, 
he says: ^^Thns encompassed with difficulties, 
this first number of the Pennsylvanian Magazine 
entreats a favorable reception; of which we siiall 
only say, that like the early snowdrop it comes 
forth in a barren season, and contents itself with 
foretelling the reader tliat choicer fiowers are pre¬ 
paring to app^.” Dr. Hush, who was attracted 
by his clever conduct of the Magazine,! fonned 
his acquaintance in Aitkcii^s bookstore, and sug¬ 
gested to him the preparation^f a pojmlar book 
to meet the objections to separation fi’om tlie 
mother country. This was tlie brigin of the 
famous paiiqihlet Gonimon Sense.X Paine thought 
of calling it “Plain Truth,” when Kush suggested 
the title wliich it hears. 

Its influence upon the American cause was wory 
great Rush says it was publi^hed “witl^ an 
effect which has been rarely jiroduced by types 
and paper in any age or country.” “1 think 
this pamphlet,” says Ashbtd Green, of Princeton, 
in his autobiography, “hud a gi*eater run than 
any other ever published in our country. It was 
printed anonymously, and it was a considerable 
time before its author was known or suspected. 
In the meantime large edbions were frequently 
issued; and in nowspaj)crs, at taverns, and at al¬ 
most evei7 place of ])ublic resort, it was adver¬ 
tised, and very generally in these words: ‘ Com¬ 
mon Sense, for cighteeii-pence.' I lately looked 


* Bobert Altken was a Bootchman wbo came to Phlladol- 

5 Ilia In 1T69, and was a bookscllur and printer. In tho Itevo- 
ition he sided with tho American interest, and norrowlj 
eeeaj^ a residence in the prison ships of New York, llo 

C ihnshed the Penn^lvanla Magazine, or American Monthly 
neenm, from Jan. 1775, to Jnne 1776. It had Francis llop- 
JUaaon and Witherspoon for oontxibutors. Aitkon died In 
at the age of sixty-eight—Thomas's Hist of Printing, 

t The oda on Wolfb and some spirited Reflections on Lord 
CUve, from his pen, printed in the Magazine, were noticeable 
^oles for the time. 


> 1 Tbi original edition of ^mmon Sense" was pniillslied in 
Phflatelphia by Robert Bell, with whom it is sola that Paine 
was then employed os a clerk.—^Notes on the Pruviuciul Hist, 
of Penn, by T. J. Wharton. Penn. Hist Bnu. Memoirs, 1825, 
jk IM, where some axnnsli^ details are given of Boll. He was 
a Soutasoan, wbo came to Philadelphia in 1766. Ho hod been a 
partner aa a bookseller in Dublin with the facetious George 
Aloxandar Btavena. He was first an auctioneer, and after¬ 
wards a bookaellar in Philadelphia, where he published Blaek- 
atone's Cbrnmentaiies ^ sabsorlption iu 1772, ** a stuneudous 
enterprise fbr^e time." The Revolution broke up nis busi¬ 
ness, and be turned auotloneer ^n and peddler, dying at 
Rlehmoad, In Virginia, in 1784. He beadea bis auction an- 
nornieementa, "Jewels and diamonds to be sold or saorlflood 
by Robert BelL^mUe provedore to the ientimenta]iBt&" and 
senght aabsorUMva to Bwekstona with the invitation, ^Inten¬ 
tional eneonragers who wish for a partiolpatlon of this sentt- 
meny banqu^ are requested to send their names to Robert 


into a copy of this pamphlet, and was ready to 
wonder at its popul^ty, and tlie effect it pro¬ 
duced when oiiginally published. But the truth 
is, it struck a string which required but a touch 
to make it vibrate. The country was ripe for 
independence, and only needed somebody to tell 
the people so, with decision, boldness, and plau- 
silffiity. Paine did this recklessly, having no¬ 
thing to do whether his suggestions were received 
favorably or unfavorably, while wiser and better 
men than he were yet mnturirtg their minds by 
reflection, and looking well to every step whicn 
they took or advised. Paine’s talent, and he cer¬ 
tainly pos^^et-sed it eminently, was, to make a tak¬ 
ing aiul striking appeal to poimlar feelings, when 
he saw it tending towards a i)oint to which he 
wi-hod to push it, whether for good or for evil.”* 

“1 sent you from New York,” writes John 
Adams to his wife, Philadel])hia, February 18, 
1776, “a ])ami)hlet intituled Common ^5ense, 
written in vindication of doctrines which tliere is 
reason to exj)e(‘t that the furiher encroaelimenfs 
of tyranny and depredations t)f ojqjivssion will 
soon nmke the common faith; unless the cunning 
ministry, by proposing negotiations and terms of 
rceoneiiiation, should divert the present current 
from its channel.”! 

No copyright was taken out; it was printed to 
the number of a hundred thousand, and its author, 
in the midst of success, \ras in debt to his printer 
for tho work. 

Paine’s subsoquent pretensions to priority in 
his Common Sense in setting the ball of revolu¬ 
tion in motion were simply absurd. Ho arrived 
a foreigner under difficulties, a few mtmths be¬ 
fore the battle of Lexington., John Adams, in a 
letter to Kush, May 1, 1807,! seriously notices 
these vaporings. The fact is that Paine, admit¬ 
ting his merits to tlie full, was a humble though 
useful servant of the cause, never its master. 

Tho Uiiivei-sity of Pennsylvania mad© him Mas¬ 
ter of Arts, and the legislature voted him the 
substantial honor of five hundred pounds. In 
1776 ho served as a volunteer in tho army, and 
was with Washington in his retreat before Ilowo 
to tho Delaware. To arouse the s^nrit of the 
I^oplo and soldiery he commenced tlie publica¬ 
tion of the series of piitriotio tracts. The Crisig^ 
the first number of which appeared December 19, 
1776, and the lost on the attainment of peace, 
Ajiril 19, 1788. Tliore were eighteen numbers 
in all. Number one is now before us, as it may 
have been read to the corporal’s guard in tho 
cam|)—eight small octavo pages, in neat pica, and 
on very dinpy paper. Its first stirring sentence 
is still familiar as a proverb;—“ These are the 
times that try men’s souls: tho summer soldier 

* Life of Aalibol Green, 46. The following linea aiq>ear lu 
Carey'a Aineiicao Huaeiini, 1.167:— 

Atnertcan Jndfpmdsnce. 

When pregnant Nature atrove relief to gain, 

Her nurse was Washington, her midwife Paine: 

The infant, Indepeudonce, scarce began 
To be, ere he han ripen'd into man. 

France his godfather, Britain was his rod. 

Congress his guardian, and his father God. 
t John Adams, in his diary of 1779, tolls us that on his ar¬ 
rival In Franco in that year, he was greeted aa the famous 
Adama on tho strength of the authorship of this pamphlet, 
whidi was translnted Into Frenob, baring been aml)M to 
hlm.-Work8,lllW9. 
t Works, lx. 591. 
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and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but ne that 
stands it Jfow, de^^rves the love and thanks of 
man and woman/' The rest was as good; sar¬ 
casm for the enemy, eulogy for Washington, and 
a picturesque account of the comp scenes in which 
he had been engaged. After this, as Oheetham 
remarks: Paine's pen was an appendage almost 
as necessary to the amiy of independence, and as 
formidable, as its cannon;" and he attributes 
“ much of the brilliant little affiiir" which in the 
same mouth followed at Trenton, to the oonfi- 
denoe inspired by this first number. Paine wrote 
a second on tliat victory; a third at Philadelphia 
in April, 1777, in which month he was elected 
by Congress Secretary to the Committee of Fo¬ 
reign Atfairs, a post which he held till 1779, 
when he was dismissed from the office for a vio¬ 
lation of confidence in publishing a delicate state¬ 
ment affecting the k»an or gift from France in 
opposition to the claim of the negotiator Silas 
De/iiie. Tlie remaining numbers of the Crisis 
were occiii)iod, as occasion arose, with war or 
finance, the encouragement of the army at home, 
and witty dis|)aragoment of the enemy in America 
and in Parliament. General Sir William Howe 
and U)r(l North were particular objects of his in¬ 
vective. Of the honors paid to the former, lie 
says: “ There are knights of various orders, from 
the knight of the windmill to the knight of the 
post," and proposes as a final substitute for the 
Egyptian method of embalming the more frugal 
American plan: “ In a balmage, sir, of humble 
tar, you will he as secure as Pharaoh, and in a 
liieroglyphio of feathers rival in finery all the 
mummies of Egypt." 

In J 780, Paine was apix)inted clerk to the As¬ 
sembly in Pennsylvania. In 1781, ho accom¬ 
panied Col. Laurens in his mission hi France, to 
obtain a loan. They set out in February, and re¬ 
turned in August witli two millions and a half of 
specie. In 1782, he had published at Pliiladcl- 
])iua his Letter to the AbM Itaynal; a neat pro¬ 
duction, correotiug erroneous statements touching 
the Revolution, in which he shows liis own skill 
in rhetoric at the expense of tlio foreign writer. 

Paine's services during the war time were pro¬ 
perly acknowledged by the government. When 
Washington was about resigning his commission 
to Congress, and was at Rticky Hill in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Princeton, he sent a letter to Paine at 
Bordentown, acknowledging his services, offering 
to impress them upon Congress, and inviting him 
to his table. In 1786, Congress discharged the 
obligation by a grant of three thousand dollars; 
Peimsylvania jirescnted him five hundred jiounds, 
and lifew York conferred imon him a handsome 
^tate at Now Kooholle, confiscated from a Royal¬ 
ist, whidi embraced tliree hundred acres of land. 

In 1787, Paine returned to Europe, canying 
with him the model of an iron bridge, which he 
made some stir with in England. Finding his 
mother in want, he settled upon her a stated pay¬ 
ment for her support. When Burke's Refieotions 
on the French Revolution appeared, he published 
his reply, the Righta of Man^ the first part in 
1791; the second in 1792. It has been ^nerally 
jusknowledged to be a work of ability. Many of 
its points of attack upon the British constitution 
are strongly taken, and held with success. Its 


views of hereditary Kingcraft and of Democrat 
tic representations, have passed, in this country 
at lea^ into truisms. One pasi^e is veiy feii- 
citons in expression, where he is picturing in 
terms equal to the language of the great writer 
whom he is answering, that orator's oversight of 
the victims of despotism in his poetical commi¬ 
seration for the fate of its royal perpetrators. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commi¬ 
serating rofiection, that I can find throughout bis 
book, has he bestowed on those who lingered out 
the most wretcheil of lives^ a life without hope, in 
the must miserable of prisons. It is painml to 
behold a man employing his talents to corrupt 
himself. Nature hus been kinder to Mr. Burke 
than he is to her. He is not affected by the reali¬ 
ty of distress touching his heart, but by theshov^ 
resemblance of it striking his imagination. He 
pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. Ac¬ 
customed to kiss the aristocratical hand that haffi 
purloined him from himself, he degenerates into 
a composition of art, and the genuine soul of na¬ 
ture forsakes him. His hero, or his heroine, 
must be a tragedy victim expiring in show, and 
not the real j^risoner of misery sliding into death 
in the silence of a dungeon." 

A state prosecution was on foot against him 
when a French deputation called him to Franco, to 
sit in Convention for the department of Calais. 
His reception on his arrival there in 1792 was 
sufficiently gratifying to his vanity. In the Con¬ 
vention, though ho voted for the trial of the king, 
he endeavored to preserve his life by a speech, in 
which he recommended banishment to America. 
‘‘Let," said he, “the United States be the safe¬ 
guard and asylum of Louis Capet There, here¬ 
after, far removed from the miseries and crimes of 
royalty, he may learn, from the constant aspect 
of public prosperity, tliat the true system of go¬ 
vernment consists in fair etjual, and honorable 
representation." He was engaged in Constitution¬ 
making with Coudorcet. lie attracted Uie ill will 
of the extreme party, and was arrested and sent to 
prison by RobespieiTe, on the plea of being a fo¬ 
reigner, by the same vote which consigned &mou8 
Anocharsis Clootz to a dungeon and the guillo¬ 
tine. Paine escaped the latter fate by an acci¬ 
dent. He was imprisoned (he writes in one of his 
letters) on a corridor of the Luxembourg, the door 
of his room opening outwards. While in this po¬ 
sition it was marked by the officers for its supply 
of victims. When they came round the door was 
shut and the mark on the inside; so Paine was 
not goillotined; and the tyrant falling shortly 
after, Monroe, the American ambassa<lor, reclaim¬ 
ed him and took him to his house. His imprison¬ 
ment lasted eleven months, from Dec. 1793 to 
Nov. 1794. A first part of his infidel work, The 
Age of Reaaon^ was published while Paine was in 
prison. The second part appeared in 1796. 

In the same year with the completion of this 
wretched publication, Paine sent forth in Paris 
his Letter to George Washington, whom he 
charged with neglecting to use the influence of 
government for his release as an American oitiseiL 
and not content with this discussion, depreciated 
for the lack of qualities which ho had expressly 
attributed to him iu his American publications,* 


* PsUie gftve Tint to hit DmUdsb In the Mowlnf oplgnni- 
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He had now by these writings made enemies of 
every friend of reiigion ainl his country (for po- 
trioosm was identical with respect for Washing- 
tonX and when he returned to America in 1802, 
it was to lah rapidly in public estimation, with 
the additional incumbrance of the personal ne- 
giiect and vices of intemperance and avarice into 
which he fell in his old age. That tlio former 
had anticipated his return to America is ])roved 
by the Paris correspondence of Gouverncur Mor¬ 
ris, who writes of him Jane 25,1793, as “ a little 
more drunk than usual,” and tiie following year, 
Marcli 6, “ in the best of times ho had a larger 
share of every other sense than of common seiwe, 
and lately the intemperate use of ardent spirit 
has, I am told, considerably impaired the small 
sto^ which he originally possessed.” 

He visited Jefferson at Washington, who, r^ 
memhering his early position, had of^eed to liis 
request to bring him homo in a national vessel; 
but the most ardent political reminiscences could 
not compensate for Paine’s personal habits, and 
the popular contempt into which he had fallen. 
His friend and biographer Kickinan takes Harlow 
to task for omitting any mention of him among 
the heroes of the American wai* in tlie Columbiad, 
and proposes to give him a snug ydaco between 
WaamDgt^m and Franklin in the iiftli book of that 
poem. IIis last days at New Uochellc and New 
York have been ruthlessly brought to the gaze 
of the world by his American biographer, Oheet- 
ham, who sometimes forgets tlie decencies due 
even to drunkenness, and always to old age.* 
Paine’s vanity was Wi^unded by the neglect into 
whidi he had fallen; his early liabits of neatness, 
when he was painted by Romney, and “ looked 
altogether like a gentleman of the old French 
school,” could not be detected in the filth into 
which he had falleu. His intemperance was noto¬ 
rious. His treatment of Madame Honnovillo, 
whom lie liad induced to follow him from Paris, 
not without scandal, was cruel. lie was ar¬ 
raigned ill court for a petty debt, and exposed by 
his servants: one of whom is said to have at¬ 
tempted his life in revenge for his ill treatment. 
Jarvis, tlie painter, tolerated his presence in his 
bachelor’s quarters, and has left us a melancholy 
memorial of his appearance in the plaster bust 
which is preserved in tlie rooms of the Now York 
Historical Society. Wliilo the artist was at work 


nutio direction to the sculptor who should make the statue of 
Wasbin^n: 

Tike from the mine the coldest hardest stone, 

It needs no fashion, it is Washington; 

Bat if you chisel, lot your strokes be rude, 

And on his breast engrave Inoratitudk, 

* Cbeethim's revised private copy of the Llfo of Paine is in 
tbe Bew York Hlatorioal Society; the corroclions In his own 
iMHidwiiting md Intended for a second edition. In tbe prell- 
xaiui^ iddreiB to Ollnton, the strong animadversions on the 
dispotlsin of Jefferson's democracy, and his fears of the dura¬ 
tion of the ^public, are mltted. The style is generally im¬ 
proved by sl^t verbal alterations. In tlie description of his 
Interview with Paine in the Preface, the compoiison of 
the pUloeopher'e nose to Bardolph'^ as described by Falstaf^ 
is strioken out Obeetham was an English radical from Man¬ 
chester, who edited in New York the AvMriMin OUdMen, hold- 
tbf a tienoliMt pen for • newspaper. At first he was the 
friend of Paine. Paine baa bad nnmerous biographers, includ¬ 
ing Francis Oldys, a flctltious name on a partisan pamphlet, 
written by tbe re^gee l^allst, tbe aathor of tbe Political An* 
luOs, Oeol^ Chebners. Paine's n^e is spelt Pain throughout 
this production. There is a volume of Memoirs by W. T. 
Sberwin, Lond^ 1819; by Thomas Olio Biokraan, of the 
amedate; andalater volotneby G. Yale, New York. 1841. 


upon it, he exclaimed, I eball secure him to a 
moety, if 1 am so fortunate as to get plaster enough 
for his carbnncled nose.”* He would lodge at 
different places about town as opportunity served^ 
his habits rendeiing frequent changes of lodging 
inevitable. One of his tenements, in not the 
most agroerf)le locality, be shared with a show 
of wild beasts. Deatii approaching, he desired, 
in recollection of his Quaker parentage, to be 
interred in the cemetery of that body, but this 
consolation was refused him,—a circumstance 
which is said to have afiected him deeiJy. In 
his closing days he was visited by clergymen and 
others to convert him from his irreligion or testify 
to his infidelity. He died quietly in New York, 
June 8, 1809. His remains were taken to New 
Rochelle where he was interred on liis fanii, with 
an inscription on a stone, Thomas Paine, author 
of Common Sense.” In 1819, ten years after¬ 
wards, when Cobbett wislied to create a sensa¬ 
tion, lie absurdly rifled the grave of the bones, 
which he carried to England. 

The merit of Paine’s style as a prose writer is 
very groat, lie had the art of saying a familiar 
thing in a familiar w^ay, and at the same time im¬ 
parting to it great spirit and freshness. He could 
sometimes introduce an apjiosito story almost as 
well as Franklin. Ilis wit w as ready, and generally 
pungent enough. After his return to America in 
1802, ho writes, ‘‘Some of John Adams’ loyal 
subjects, I see, have been to present liim with an 
address on Jiis birlli-day; ]>iit tbe lungiuigo they 
use is too tame fur the occasion. Hirth-day ad¬ 
dresses, like birth-day odes, sliould not creep along 
like drops of dew down a cabl)ago leaf, but roll 
in a torrent of poetical nictai)lior.’'t To Frank¬ 
lin’s saying, “ Where lil)erty is, there is my coun¬ 
try,” his retort was, Where liberty is not, there 
is my country.” A minister of a new sect came 
tt) him to explain the Scriptures, assoi-tiiig that 
the key had been lost these four tliuusand yeai's, 
and tliey had found it. “ It must have been very 
rusty, then,” was his reply. Someof his sentences 
are felicitous as Sheridan’s for neatness and j)oinit. 
Thus in his letter to the Earl of Shelburne, ol the 
loss of reputation: Tliero are ca.scs in which it 
i.s as impossible to restore cbai’acter to life, as it 
is to recover the dead. It is a pliujni.x that can 
expire but once, aud from whose ashes there is 
no resurrection ;” and to the same nobleman on 
obedience to outhuidisli authority: ‘‘ For a thou¬ 
sand reasons England would ho the last country 
to yield it to. She lias been treacherous, and wt 
know it. Her cliaracter is gone, and wo have seen 
the funeral.” To the Abbe Rayual he says, hold¬ 
ing J^ritain to account for keeping the world ir 
disturbance and war: Is life so very long tliaf 
it is necessary, nay even a duty, to shake tlie 
sand and hasten out tlie period of duration?’^ 
“ Science,” he says, “ the partisan of no country, 
but tlio benevolent patroness of all, lias liberally 
opened a temple wdiere all may meet. The phi¬ 
losopher of one country secs not an enemy in the 
philosopher of another: ho takes his scat in tlie 

* Francis's Bemini^cenoes of Printers. Authors, Ac. Thc:e 
was ao old couplet sung by the boys in the streets >— 

Tom Paine is come from far, from far, 

His nose is like a biasing star! 

t Second Letter to tbe Citlsens of the U. S. Nov. 19, lb.9; 
lo tbe Nat Intell 
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temple of science, and asks not who sits beside 
him.” Literature, he calls “ the tongue of the 
world.” “ War,” he says in the Rights of Man, 
is tlie Pharo table of governments, and nations 
the dupes of ^me.” It was this word and a 
Wow, this powerful expression in ordinai-y syin- 
bols, which gained Paine the ear of the public 
during the Iwvolutionary war. Ilis phrases put 
American resistance in an incontrovertible form. 

Paine^s slight claims as a poet depend upon a 
few showy pieces, more remarkable for their 
oollocation of fine words than just thought or ex¬ 
pression. He had fancy, but wanted poetic 
feeling. 

In another light the study of Paine’s character 
may be of importance to the world, in showing 
that a certain degree of ready tact and ability, 
and a certain amount of benevolence, may consist 
with the utter absence of the liiglicr philosophical 
and moral qualities. Paine had a great deal of 
wit and sagacity, but their exorcise was confined 
to a narrow field. When he undertook his attack 
upon the Christian religion, it was without the 
learning, the thought, or the feeling roqui^ite for 
its study. It is much to ask us to believe that he 
was sustained by any better nmtive than vanity. 
Notwithstanding his experience of the French 
Revolution in the cell of the Luxembourg, he 
could not relinquish the egotism and scli-sutfi- 
ciency productive of the excesses which had placed 
him there. Suffering from lawlessness, he wiis 
vain and empty enougli to seek to inflict that 
curse upon the world in its most important re- 
latloU'^. The Jf/e of lieiMon is justly treat-ed with 
contempt, but it points a most significant moral 
of the wortidossness of the shallow powers of the 
understiinding divorced from tlie control of the 
higher faculties of the soul. ‘‘It must soon sink 
into infamy,” said William Linn, from tlio pulpit, 
who had commended Paine’s political writings ir. 
the same place, and “ carry his own name alcmg 
with it. There is notiiing new in the perfor¬ 
mance, save the bold and indecent manner. In¬ 
deed it is provoking to see the Christian religion, 
after having withstood the roarings of the lion, in¬ 
sulted by the brayings of the ass.”* The pro¬ 
phecy has been verified, and under the odium into 
which he oast himself few readers of the present 
day are familiar with the brilliant qualities which 
once excited our forefathers. 

ODB, OH TUB DBATn OF OCN1ERAL WOLFR. 

In a mouldering cave where the wretched retreat, 
Britvnnfa sat wasted A\ith oaro; 

She mourifd for her Wolfe, and exclaim’d against 
fate, 

And gave herself up to despair. 

The walla of her cell ahe had aculptured around 
With the feats of her favorite son ; 

And even the dual, as it lay on the ground, 

Waa engraved with the deeds he had done. 

The sire of the Gods from hia crystalline throne 
Beheld the diaconsolate dame, 

And moved with, her tears he sent Mrrcuuy down, 
And these were the tidings that came. 


♦ Linti*8 Dlnoonree, VaU of Antichrist. Scrlos “ Signs of the 
Tlmos.” 17M. An Eplgrammstist wrote: 

note lies Tom Paine, who wrote In liberty’s defence, 

But in bU ** Ago of Boason’* lost hU ^Common SenBe.” 


Britannia forbear, not a sigh nor a tear ' 

For thy Wolfe bo deservedly loved, 

Your tem shall be changed into triumphs of joy. 
For thy Wolfe is not dead but removed. 

The sons of the East, the proud giants of old. 

Have crept from their darksome abodes, 

And this is the news m in heaven it was told. 

They were marching to war witli the Gods; 

A council waa held in the chambers of Jovx, 

And this was their final decree, 

That Wolfe should be called to the armies above. 
And the charge waa entrusted to me. 

To the plains of Quebec with the orders I flew. 

He begg’d for a moment’s delay; 

He cry’d, Oh! forbear, let me victory hear, 

And then thy command I’ll obey. 

With a darksome thick film I encompass’d his eyos, 
And bore him away in an urn, 

Lest the fondness he bore to his own native shore, 
Should induce him again to return. 

REFLEOnONB ON TOE LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD GUVS. 

Ah! the tale is told—the scene is ended—and the 
curtain falls. As an emblem of the vanity of all 
earthly pomp, let his monument be a globe, but, be 
that gloDe a bubble ; let his effigy be a man walking 
round it in his sleep; and let Fame, in the character 
of a shadow, inscribe his honors on the air. 

I view him but as yesterday on the burning plains 
of Plossey, doubtful of life, health, or victory. I see 
him in the instant when “To be, or not to be,” 
were equal chances to a human eye. To be a lord 
or n slave, to return loaded with the spoils, or remain 
mingled with the dust of Indio. Did necessity 
always justify the sevei'ity of a conqueror, the rude 
tongue of censure would be silent, and however 
painfully he might look back on scenes of horror, 
the pensive reflection would not alarm him. Though 
his feelings suffered, his conscience would be ac¬ 
quitted. The sad remembrance would move serene¬ 
ly, and leave the mind without a wound. But, oh, 
India! tliou loud proclaimer of European cnielties, 
thou bloody monument of unnecessary deaths, be' 
tender in the day of enquiiw, and shew a Christian 
world thou ennst suffer and forgive. 

Departed from India, and loaded with the plun¬ 
der, I see him doubling the Cape and looking wist¬ 
fully to Euro" e. I see him contemplating on years 
of [deasure, a..d gratifying his ambition with ex¬ 
pected honours. I see his arrival pompously an¬ 
nounced in every newspaper, his eager eye ramoling 
through the crowd in quest of homage, and his ear 
listening lest an applause should escape him. Hap¬ 
pily for him he arrived before his fame, and the 
short interval was a time of rest From the crowd 
I follow him to the court, I see him enveloped in the 
sunshine of popular favour, rivalling the groat in 
honours, the proud in splendour, and the rich in 
wealth. From the court 1 trace him to the country, 
his equipage moves like a camp; every village bell 
proclaims his coming; the wandering peownts 
admire his pomp, and his heart i*uns over with joy. 

But, alas! not satisfied with uncountable thou¬ 
sands, I accompany him again to India. 1 mai-k the 
variety of countenances which appear at his landing. 
Confusion spreads the news. Every passion seems 
alarmed. The wailing widow, the crying orphan, 
and the childloss parent remember and lament; the 
rival nnl^bs court his favour ; the rich drea<i his 
power and the poor his severity. Fear and terror 
march like pioneers before his camp, murder and 
rapine accompany it, famine and wretchedness fol* 
low in the rear. 
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Resolyed on acoumulnting an unbounded fortune, 
he enters into all the Bohetnes of war, treaty, and 
intrigue. The British sword is set up for sale; tbe 
heads of contending nabobs are offered at a price, 
and the bribe token from both sides. Thousands of 
men or money are trifles in an Indian bargain. The 
field is an empire, and the ^ensure almost without 
end. The wretclicd inhabitants are glad to com¬ 
pound for offences never committed, and to purchase 
at any rate the privilege to breathe, while he, the 
sole lord of their lives and fortunes, disposes of 
either as ho pleases, and prepares for Europe. 

Uncommon fortunes require an uncommon date 
of life to enjoy them in. The usual period is spent 
in preparing to live: and unless nature prolong 
the time, fortune bestows her excess of favours in 
vain. 

The conqueror of the East having nothing more 
to expect from the one, has all his court to make to 
the other. Anxiety for wealth ^ives place to 
anxiety for life; and wisely recollecting that the sea 
is no respecter of persons, resolves on taking his 
route to Europe by Lind. Little beings move un¬ 
seen, or unobserved, but he engrosses whole king¬ 
doms in his marcli, and is g«zt‘d at like a comet. 
The burning desert, the patlilcbS mountains, and the 
fertile valleys, are in their turns explored and 
jpossed over. No material accident distresses his 
progress, and England once more receives the 
spoiler. 

How sweet is rest to the weary traveller; the 
retrospect lieightcns the enjoyment; and if the 
future prosjiect be serene, the days of ease and hap- 
iness are arrived. An uiiinquiniig observer might 
ave been inclined to consider Lord CUive, under all 
tliese agreeable eircumstances: one, whose every 
care was over, and who had nothing to do but to sit 
down and say, sou/, take thine ease, thou hant goods 
laid up in store for many years. 

The reception which he met with on his Rocond 
arrival was in etvery instance equal, and in many, it 
exceeded, the honours of the fii'st. Tis the peculiar 
temper of the English to applaud before they think. 
Generous of their ]n’aise, they frequently bestow it 
unworthily; but when once the truth arrives, the 
torrent stops, and rushes back again with the same 
violence. Scarcely had the echo of applause ceased 
upon the ear, than the rude tongue of censure took 
up the talc. The newspapers, fatal enemies to ill- 
gottoii wealtli, began to buzz a general suspicion of 
his conduct, and tlic inquisitive public soon refined 
it into particulars. Every post gave a stab to fame 
—a wound to his peace, and a nail to his coftin. 
Like spectres from the grave they haunted him in 
every company, and wliispered murder in his car. 
A lim chequered with uncommon varieties is seldom 
a long one. Action and care will, in time, wear 
down the strongest frame, but guilt and melancholy 
are poisons of quick dispatch. 

Say, cool deliberate reflection, was the prize, 
though abstracted from the guilt, worthy of the 

S ains? Ah I no. Fatigued with victory, he sat 

own to rest, and while he was recovering breath 
he lost it A conqueror more fatal than himself 
beset him, and revenged the injuries done to Indio. 

As a cure for avance and ambition, let us take a 
wiew of him in his latter years. ITah! what gloomy 
Being wanders yonder? How visibly is the melan¬ 
choly heart delineated on his countenance. He 
mourns no common care—bis very steps are timed 
to sorrow—he trembles with a kind of mental palsy. 
Perhaps ’tie some broken-hearted parent, some David 
mourning for his Absalom, or some Heraclitus weep 
ing for the world. I hear him utter something 
about wealth—perhaps he is poor and hath not 


wherewithal to hide his head. Some debtor started 
from his sleepless pillow, to ruminate on poverty, 
and ponder on the horrors of a jail; poor man, Ill 
to him and relieve him. Hah I ’tis Ixird Clive him¬ 
self I Bless me, what a change I He makes, I see, 
for yonder cypress shade-—fit scene for melancholy 
hearts I 111 watch him there, and listen to his sto^. 

Lord Clive. Can I but suffer when a beggar pities 
me ? Ere while I heard a ragged wretch, who every 
mark of fioverty hud on, say to a sooty sweep, ** Ah, 
poor Lord Clive !" while he, the negro-colored 
vagrant, more mercifully cruel, curst me in my 
hearing. 

There was a time when fortune, like a yielding 
mistress, coui*ic<l me with smiles. She never waited 
to be told my wishes, but studied to discover them; 
and seemed not happy to herself, but when she had 
some favour to bestow. Ah, little did 1 think the 
fair enchantress would desert me thus, and after 
lavishing her smiles upon me, turn my reproacher, 
and publish me in folio to the world. Volumes of 
morality nre dull and spiritless compared to me. 
Lor<l Clive is himself a treatise upon vanity, printed 
on a golden type. The most unlettered clown 
writes explanatory notes thereon, and reads them 
to his children. Yet 1 could bear these insults 
could I but bear myself. A strange unwelcome 
something hangs about me. In company 1 seem no 
company at all. The festive board appears to me a 
stage, the crimson-colored port resembles blood. 
Each glass is strangely metamorphosed to a man in 
armour, and every bowl apj»eurs a nabob. The joy¬ 
ous toast is like the sound of murder, and the loud 
laugh are groans of dying men. The seenes of India 
are all rehearsed, and in) one sees the tragedy but 
myself. Ah ! I discover things which ore not, and 
hear unuttered sounds. 

Oh, peace * t hou sweet companion of the calm and 
innocent! whither art thou fled? Here, take my 
gold, and all the world calls mine, and come thou in 
exchange. Or thou, thou noisy sweep, who mix thy 
food with soot and relish it, wlio canst descend from 
lofty heights and walk the humble earth again, 
witnoiit repining nt the change, come, teach that 
my.stcry to mo. Or thou, thou ragged wandering 
beggar, who, when thou canst not beg sueccssfully, 
will pilfer from the hound, and oat tlie dirty raoi*8el 
sweetly—be thou Lord CJivc, and I will beg, so I 
may laugh like thee. 

Could 1 unlearn what I’ve already learned—unact 
what I’ve already acted-—or would some sacred 
power convey me hack to youth and innocence. I’d 
act another part—I’d kee}> within the vale of humble 
life, nor w i.sh for what the world calls pomp. 

-Tint Rlnro tliis cannot be. 

And only n fow dti> s niid siul roinaln for mo, 

•ril haste to quit the sceno; for what is lifo 
When ©v’ry passion of the soul's at strife. 

THE AMEKI0A5 CU18IB.—NMIDEn OXB. 

These are the times that try men’s souls: The 
summer uoldier ntjd the sunshino [latriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of his country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have tliis consolation with us 
that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly:—Tis dearness only that gives every thing 
its value. Heaven knows now to set a proper price 
u])on its ^oods; and it would be strange indeed, if 
so celestial an ariicle os Freedom should not be 

* Borne time before his death, he became veiy melancholy- 
subject to strange Imaglnatluus—and was found dead at last— 
Avthor'^s Nate, 
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highly vatod. Britain, with an army to enforce her 
tyranny, baxs declared, that she has a right {n<4 only 
to Tax, but) to aurn u$ in all oases wiiatsokveh,^ 
and if being bound in that manner is not slavery, 
then is there not sueh a tiling as slavery upon earth. 
Even the expression is inipioiis, for so unlimited a 
power can belong only to God. 

Whether the Independence of the Continent was 
declared too soon, or delayed too long, 1 will not 
now cuter into as an argument; my own simple 
opinion is, that had it been eight months earlier, it 
would have been muoli better. We did not make a 
proper use of last winter, neither could we, while 
we were in a dependent state. However, the fault, 
if it were one, was all our own; we have none to 
blame but ourselves.* But no great deal is lost 
yet; all that Uowe has been doing for this month 
past is rather a ravage thaii a conquest, which the 
spirit of the Jersies a year ago would h.ave (|uickly 
repulsed, and which time and a little resolution will 
soon recover. 

1 have as little BU])crstition in me as any man 
living, but my secret opinion has ever been, and 
still IS, that God Almighty will not give up a people 
to military destruction, or leave them unsupportedly 
to ]>erish, who had so earnestly and so repeatedly 
sought to avoid the calamities of war, by every 
decent method which wisdom could invent. Neither 
have 1 so iiiueli of the infidel in me, as to suppose, 
that Hk has relinquished the government oi the 
world, and given us up to the care of devils; and as 
I do not, 1 cannot see on what grounds the king of 
Britain can look up to heaven for help against us: A 
common murderer, a highwayman, or a house¬ 
breaker, has as good a pretence os he. 

Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will 
somctimtis run through a country. All nations and 
ages have been subject to them: Britain lias trem¬ 
bled like an ague at tlie rejiort of a French fleet of 
fiat bottomed Imats; and in the fourteenth century 
the whole English army, after ravnging the kingdom 
of Franco, was driven back like men petrifietl with 
fear; and this bravo exploit was performed by a 
few broken forces collected and heaued by a woman, 
Joan of Arc. Would that Heaven might iu^pire 
some Jers^ey Maid to spirit uj» her countrymen, and 
save her fair fellow-sufferers from ravage ami ravish¬ 
ment! Yet panics, in some cases, have tlieir uses; 
they produce as much good as hurt. Their dura¬ 
tion IS always short; the mind soon grows thro’ 
them, and acquires a firmer habit than before. But 
their peculiar advantage is, tl>at they are the 
touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring 
things and men to light, which might otherwise 
have lain for ever undiscovered. In fact, they 
have the same effect on secret traitors, which au 
imagina^ ujiparition would upon a private mur¬ 
derer. They sift out tlie hidden thoughts of man, 
and hold them up in public to the world. Many a 
dignified Tory has lately shewn his head, that shall 
penitentially solemnize with curses the day on which 
Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troops nt I'ort Lee, and marched 
with them to the edg • or Pennsylvania, 1 am well 
acquainted with many circiimst:mces, which those, 
who lived at u distance, know but little or nothing 
of. Our situation there was oxoeeilingly cramped, 
the place being on a narrow neck of laud between 


♦‘‘The present winter” (meaning the last) “Is worth an 
s^. If rightly employed, but If lost, or neglected, the whole 
<%ntinent will partake of the evil; and there Is no panlshnient 
that man does not deserve, be he who, or what, or where he 
win, that may be the means of saoiifloing a season so precious 
and usefoL”— NoU, 


the North River and the Hackensack. Our force 
was inconsiderable, being not one fourth so great us 
Howe could bring against us. We had no army at 
hand to have relieved the garrison, hud we shut 
ourselves up and stood on the defence. Our ammu¬ 
nition, light artillery, and the best part of our 
stores, had been removed upon the apprehension 
tliat Howe would endeavour to penetrate the Jer¬ 
sies, in which case Fort Lee could be of no use to 
us; for it must occur to every thinking man, 
whether in the army or not, that these kiiul of field 
forts are only for temporary purposes, and last in 
use no longer, than the euemv directs his force 
Against the particular object, which such forts are 
raised to defend. Such was our situation and con¬ 
dition at Fort Lee on the morning of the 20th of 
November, when an officer arrived with informa¬ 
tion, that the enemy with 200 bouts had lauded 
about seven or eight miles obove: Major-(yeucral 
Green, who commanded the garrison, immediately 
ordered them under arms, and sent express to his 
Excellency General Washington at the town of 
Hackensack, distant by the way of the ferry six 
miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge 
over the Hackensack, which laid up the river be¬ 
tween the enemy and us, about six miles from us 
and three from them. General Washington arrived 
in .about three quarters of an hour, and marched at 
the head of the troops lownrds the bridge, wliich 
place 1 expected we should have a brush for; how¬ 
ever, they did not chuso to dis)>ute it with us, and 
the greatest part of our troops went over the bridge, 
the rest over the ferry, except some which passed at 
a mill on a small creek, between the bridge and the 
ferry, and made tlieir way through some morshy 
grounds up to the town of* Ilaekensuck, and there 
passed the river. We brought ofl ns much baggage 
as the waggons could cont4Uu, the rest was lost. 
The simple object was to bring off the garrison, and 
to march them on till they could be strengthened by 
the Jersey or Penusyhauia militia, so as to be 
cnabletl to make a stand. We staid four days at 
Newark, collected in our out-posts, with some of tbe 
Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet the 
enemy on iiiforination of their being advancing, 
though our numbers were greatly inferior to theirs. 
Howe, in my little o])inion, committed a great error 
in generalship, in not throwing a body of forces off 
from Stuutan Island through Amboy, by which 
means lie might have seized all our stores at Bruns¬ 
wick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylvania: 
But, if wc believe the power of hell to be limited, 
we must likewise believe that their agents are under 
some providential controul. 

1 shall not now utten^t to give all tlio particulars 
of our retreat to the Delaware; suffice it for the 
present to say, that both officers and men, though 
greatly harua^ed and fatigued, frequently without 
rest, covering, or provision, the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of a long retreat, bore it with a manly and 
a martial spirit. All their wishes were one, which 
was, that the country would turnout and he!T> them 
to drive the enemy buck. Voltaire has i cmarked, 
that Kin{^ William never appeared to full advantage 
but in difficulties and in action; the sninc remark 
may be made on General Washington, for t. e oha- 
rocter fits him. There is a natural firmness in some 
minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but 
which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of forti¬ 
tude ; and I reckon it amon^ thosp.kind of public 
blessings, which we do not immediately see, that 
God hath blest him with uninterrupted nealth, and 
given him a mind that can even flourish upon care. 

1 shall conclude this paper with some miseellaneooe 
remarks on the state of our affairs; and shall begin 
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with asking the following question. Why is it that 
the enemy hath left the New England provinces, 
and made these middle ones the seat of war ? The 
answer is easy: New England is not infested with 
Tories, and we are. 1 have been tender in raising 
the cry against these men, and used numberless 
arguments to shew tliem their danger, but it will 
not do to sacrifice a world to either their folly or 
their baseness. The period is now arrived, in which 
either they or we must change our sentiments, or one 
or both must fall. And what is a Tory? Good 
God I what Is he? 1 should not be afraid to go 
with a hundred Whigs against a thousand Tories, 
were they to attempt to get into amis. Every Tory 
is a coward, for a servile, slavish, self-interested 
fear is the foundation of Toryism; and a man under 
such influence, though he may be cruel, never can 
be brave. 

But before the line of irrecoverable separation be 
drawn between us, let us reason the matter to¬ 
gether: Your conduct is an invitation to the enemy, 
yet not one in a tliousand of you has heart enougli 
to join him. Howe is as much deceived by you as 
the American cause is injured W you. He expects 
you will all take up aims, and fioek to Iiis standard 
with muskets on j^our shoulders. Your opinions are 
of no use to him, unless you sup]iort him personally; 
for *ti8 soldiers, and not Tories, that ho wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man 
ought to feel, against the mean principles that are 
held by the Tories: A noted one, who kept a tavern 
at Amboy, was starnling at his door, with as pretty 
a child ill his hand, about eight or nine years old, 
as most I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as 
freely as he thought was pinident, finidicd with this 
unfatherly expression, “ Well ! give me peace itt my 
<fay.” l^ot a man lives on the Continent but fully 
believes that a separation must some time or other 
finally take place, and a generous parent would have 
said, “ If there muei be trouble, let it be in my day, 
that my child may have peace;” and this single 
reflection, well applied, is sutficient to awaken every 
man to duty. Eot a place upon earth might be so 
happy as America. Her situation is remote from 
all tne wrangling world, and she has nothing to do 
but to trade with them. A man may easily distin- 
iish in himself between temper and princijile, and 
am as confident, as 1 am that Gou governs the 
world, that America will never be happy till she 
gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, without 
ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, and 
the Continent must in the end be conqueror; for, 
though the flame of liberty may sometimes cease to 
■hlne, the coal never can expire. 

America did not, nor does not, want force; out 
■he wanted a proper application of that force. 
Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no 
wonder that we should err at first setting off. From 
an excess of tenderness, we Avere unwilling to raise 
on army, and trusted our cause to the temporary 
defence of a well meaning militia. A summer’s 
experience has now tauglit us better; yet with 
those troops, while they were collected, we were 
able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy, and 
thapk God! they are again assembling. 1 always 
considered a militia as the best troops in the world 
for a sudden exertion, but they will not do for a 
long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will make an 
attempt on this city; should he fail on this side the 
Dclaw'are, he is ruined; if he succeeds, our cause is 
not ruined He stakes all on his side against a part 
on ours; admitting he succeeds, the consequence 
will be, that aimies from both ends of the Continent 
will march to assist their sufTering friends in the 
middle {States; for he cannot go every where, it is 


impossible. 1 consider Howe as the greatest enemy 
the Tories have; he is bringing a war into their 
country, which, had it not been for him and partly 
for themselves, they had been clear of. Should he 
now be expelled, 1 wish, with all the devotion of a 
Christian, that the names of Whig and Tory may 
never more be mentioned; but should the Tories 
ive him encouragement to come, or assistance if 
e come, 1 us sincerely wish that our next year’s arms 
may expel tliem from the Continent, and the Congress 
appropriate their possessions to the relief of those who 
have suffered in well doing. A single successful bat¬ 
tle next year will settle the whole. America could 
cai*ry on a two years* war by the confiscation of the 
property of disaffected persons, and be made happy by 
their expulsion. Say not that this is revenge, cal! it 
rather the soft resentment of a suffering people, who, 
having no object in view but the good of all, have 
staked their own all upon a seeiiiingly doubtful 
event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined 
hardness; eloquence may strike the ear, and the 
langunge of sorrow draw forth the tear of compas¬ 
sion, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled 
with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm 
ardour of a friend to tliose who have nobly stood, 
and are yet determined to stand the matter out* I 
call not ujtori a few, but upon all, not on this State 
or THAT State, but on evekv State , up and help us; 
lay your shoulders to the wheel, better have too 
much force than too little, when so gient an object 
is at stake. Let it be told to the future world, that 
in the depth of winter, when nothing but hojie and 
virtue could survive, that the city and the country, 
alarmed at one eominon danger, came forth to meet 
and to rejmlsc it. Say not, that tliou^ands are gone, 
turn out your tens of thousands; throw not the 
burthen of the day upon Providence, but, “ ^hew 
your fatlh by your works,” that God may bless you. 
It mattei’s not where you live, or what rank of life 
you hold, the evil or the blessing will reach you all. 
The far and the near, the home counties and the 
back, the rich and the poor, shall sutler or rejoice 
alike. The heart that feels not now, is dead: The 
blood of his children shall curse his cowardice, who 
shrinks back at a time when a little might have 
saved the whole, and made them happy. 1 love the 
man that can smile in trouble, that can gather 
strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection. 
Tis the business of little minds to shrink; but he 
whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves 
his conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. 
My own line of i-easoning is to myself us strait and 
clear ns a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to 
support an offensive Avar, for 1 think it murder; but 
if a thief bre.ak into my house, burn and destroj^ my 
property, and kill or threaten to kill me. or those 
that are in it, and to ** bind me in all cases whatso¬ 
ever” to his absolute will, am 1 to suffer it? What 
signifies it to mo, whether he Avho does it, is a king 
or A common man; my countryman or not my 
e< untrymaii ? whether it is done by an individual 
V llain, or an army of them? If we reason to the 
root of things we shall find no difference; neither 
can any just cause be assigned Avhy we should 
punidi in the one case, and pardon in the other. 
1 et them eall me rebel and welcome, I feel no con- 
ccin from it; but I should suffer the misery of 
devils, were I to moke a whore of my soul by 
swearing allegiance to one, whose character is that 
of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, brutish 
man. I conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving 
mercy from a being, who at the lost day shall be 
shrieking to the rocks and mountains to cover him, 
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and fleeing with terror from the orphan, the widow, 
and the slain of Amerio^ 

There are oases which cannot be oyerdone by 
language, and this is one. There are persons too 
who see not the full extent of the evil that threatens 
^em; they solace themselves with hopes that the 
enemy, if th^ succeed, will be merciful. Tt is the 
madness of folly to expect mercy from those who 
have refused to do justice; and even mercy, where 
conquest is the object, is only a trick of war: The 
cunning of the fox is as murderous as the violence 
of the wolf; and we ought to guard equally against 
both. Howe’s first object is partly by threats and 
partly by promises, to terrify or seduce the people 
to deliver up their arms, and receive mercy. The 
ministry recommended the same plan to Gage, and 
this is what the Tories call making their peace; ** a 
pe<iee which panaeth all under standing indeed! A 
peace which would be the immediate forerunner of 
a worse ruin than any we have yet thought of. Ye 
men of Pennsylvania, do reason upon those things! 
Were the back counties to give up their arms, they 
would fall an easy prey to tlie Indians, who are all 
armed: This perhaps is what some Tories would not 
be sorry for. Were tlie home counties to deliver up 
their arras, they would be exposed to the resent¬ 
ment of the back counties, who would then have it 
in their power to chastise their defection at plea¬ 
sure. And were any one State to give up its arms, 
THAT State must be garrisoned by all Howe's army 
of Britons and Hessians to jircservc it from the 
anger of the rest. Mutual fear is a principal link 
in the chain of mutual love, and woe be to that 
State that breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully 
inviting you to barbarous destruction, and men 
must be cither rogues or fools that will not see it 
I dwell not upon the vapours of imagination; I 
bring reason to your ears; and in language, as plain 
ns A, H, G, hold up truth to your eyes. 

I thank God that I fear not 1 see no reel cause 
for fear, 1 know our situation well, and can see the 
way out of it While our army was collected, 
Howe <iared not risk a battle, and it is no credit to 
him that he decamped from the White Plains, and 
waited a mean opportunity to ravage the defence¬ 
less Jersies; but it is great credit to us, that, with 
an handful of men, wo sustained un orderly retreat 
for near an hundred miles, brought off our ammuni¬ 
tion, all oiir field-pieces, the greatest part of our 
stores, and had four rivers to ])as3. None can say 
that our ret reat was precipitate, for we were near 
three weeks in performing it, that the country 
might have time to come in. Twice we marchea 
back to meet the enemy and remained out till dark. 
The sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and had 
not some of the cowardly and disaffected inhabitants 
spread false alarms thro^the country, the Jersics had 
never been ravaged. Once more we are again col¬ 
lected and collecting; our new army at both ends 
of the Continent is recruiting fast, and we shall be 
able io open the next campaign with sixty thou¬ 
sand men, well armed and cloathed. This is our 
situation, and who will may know it. By persever¬ 
ance and fortitude we have the prospect of a 
glorious issue; by oowai'dice and submission, the 
sad choice of a variety of evils—a ravaged coun¬ 
try"— a deiKipulated city—habitutions without 
safety, and slavery without hope—our liomes turned 
into barracks ana bawdy-houses for Hessians, and 
a future race to provide for whose fathers we 
shall doubt of ^ Look on this picture, and weep 
over it!<—and if there yet remains one thought¬ 
less wretch who believes it not, let him suffer it 
tmlamented. 

T^hiladelphia, December 19, 1776. 


XitBBHTf mx, 

A Bong, written early in the Ameiiosn Uevolation. 
Tuw*--** Gods of the Greeks." 

In a chariot of light, from the regions of day. 

The Goddess of LiBKimr came. 

Ten thousand celestials directed her way, 

And hither conducted the dame. 

A fair budding branch from the gardens above, 
Where millions witli millions nnee. 

She brought in her hand os a pledge of her love. 
And the plant she named Luiebty Tree. 

The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground. 

Like a native it flourish’d and bore: 

Tlie fame of its fruit drew the nations around. 

To seek out this peaceabh^ shore. 

Unmindful of names or distinctions they came. 

For freemen like brothers agree; 

With one spirit endued, they one friendship pur¬ 
sued, 

And their temple was Liberty Tree. 

Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old, 
Their bread in contentment they ate. 

Unvexed with the troubles of silver or gold, 

The cares of the gran<l and the great. 

With timber and tai* they Old England supplied, 
And supported her power on the sea: 

Her battles thej" fought, without getting a groat. 
For the honour of Liberty Tree 

But hear, O ye swains (’tis a tale most profane), 
How all the tyrannical powers, 

King, commons, and lords, are uniting amain. 

To cut down this guardian of ours. 

From the cost to tlie west blow the tmmpet to 
arms, 

Tliro’ the land let the sound of it flee: 

Let the far and the near all unite with a cheer, 

In defence of our Liberty Tree. 


FROJI THS OABTUE Ilf THB AIR TO TUX UTTLX CORNXB OT THX 
WORLD.* 

In the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds 
arise, 

My Castle of Fancy was built; 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies. 

And the windows with sunbeams were gill. 

The rainbow sometimes in its beautiful state, 
EnameU’d the mansion around; 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create. 
Supplied me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottoes, and fountains, and orange-tree 
groves, 

I had nil that enchantment has told; 

I hud sweet shady walks, for th * Gods and their 
Loves, 

1 had mountains of coral and gold. 

But a storm that I felt not, had risen and roll’d. 
While wrapf)’d in a slumber I lay; 

And when 1 look’d out in the morning, behold 
My Castle was carried away. 


• Mr. Paine, while In prison at 
ladv under the sipnatnro of “The Castle In the Air, while she 
addressed her letters from “ The Little 
For reafons which ho knew not, 

denly snsponded. and fbr some time he behoved wr fnera 
to be In obscurity and dlstresa Many yeara 
ever, he met her unexpectedly at Paris, 
stances, and married to Sir Robert Smith, ^e 

T of on© of these poetical elToslons.—Aofe by Thoe, CWa 
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It over rivers, and vallies, and groves, 

The world it was all in my view; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their 
loves, 

And often, full often of you. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene. 

That Nature in silence had made; 

The place was but small, but ’twas sweetly serene, 
And chequer’d with sunshine and shade. 

I gazed, and I envied with painful goodwill, 

And grew tired of my seat in the uir; 

When all of a sudden iiiy Castle stood still, 

As if some nttraction was there. 

like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down. 

And placed me exactly in view, 

When who should I meet, in this charming retreat, 
This corner of calmness, but you. 

Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 

I felt no more boitow, nor pnin; 

But the wind coming fair, 1 a‘'cended the breeze, 
And went back with my Castle again. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 

Ethan Allen, the hero of Vermont, w^asos proud 
of his literature as of liia personal vigor and gene¬ 
ralship. Indeed, no small part of the former wjis 
put into his writings. He wrote as he acted, a 
word and a blow. For a certain quick intense 
ooncei>ti(m of things, the iminstructed physique 
of the mind, bis narrative of bis captivity is a 
model, like his own figure, of rude, burly strength. 
It is to be regretted that he did not choose a better 
province for the exercise of .liis intellect in his 
main work than a low form of infidelity and vul¬ 
gar attack upon the Christian religion. 

Ethan Allen, the son of a farmer in Connecti¬ 
cut, was born at Coventry in that state, Jan. 10, 
1737. lie removed to Vermont about the year 
1772, and became the stalwart leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys in their resistance to the territo¬ 



rial claims of New York. Hi.s brilliant surprisal 
of Ticonderoga, in 1776, Hn the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congreeef need 
hardly be mentioned here. It was probably the 
success of that adventure which led to the rash 
attempt upon Montreal, where he was taken 


prisoner; a captivity which gave rise to his au* 
thorship of a volume which contains as much of 
the essence of military revolutionary whigism and 
anti-toryisin, as it is possible to convw in the 
same space. This work tells a sad story of tlie lack 
of gallantry and of the oppression of the British 
service at that time. A prisoner taken in war by 
the English seems to have been regarded as 
something between an enemy and a convict, not 
entitled to the honorable courtesy due to tlie 
one, and not exactly responsible to the gallows 
assigned for the other. The inUTinediate teiro 
was a rebel, and the respect for consanguinity 
which England should have shown in the strug¬ 
gle, was lost in the contempt of familiarity—as an 
old-fashitmed father would whip his own children 
and reverence tliose of other persons. In this 
humor of his conquerors, Allen w’as taken from 
Montreal confined hand and feet in irons, carried 
on board the Gaspee scliooner-of-wnr, taken from 
Quebec to Liverpool irfa government vessel, suf¬ 
fering the accommodations of a slave ship, landed 
with indignity at Falmouth; was kept a jirisoner 
and a show at Pendennis castle ; removed to the 
Solebay frigate, which putting into Cork, the 
stores which tender-hearted Irish friends sent 
him were confii-caled for the use of the vessel; 
was brouglit to tlui coast of America, and kept 
in various degrees of restraint, latterly under free¬ 
dom of parole at New York, till the victory of 
Saratoga brought about his release in 1778. He 
mblishcd the narrative of his captivity in the fo’- 
owiiig year. 

A few sentences of this production will show 
the man in tlie author. It opens directly with 
tlie attain of Ticonderoga:—“ Ever since I arrived 
at the state of manhood, and acquainted myself 
with the general history of mankind, I have felt 
a sincere passion for liberty.” For a vivid pic¬ 
ture of a personal encounter at a critical moment, 
witness his defence of himself against an Indian 
before Montreal, by seizing a British officer for a 
shield, and holding him bcl'oi’o him:— 

Tlie officer I capitidatA*d with, then directed xne 
and my party to advance towards him, wliich was 
done; I Inindcd him my pword, and in half a mi¬ 
nute aft er, a savage, port of whopc head was shaved, 
being almost naked and painted, with feathers in¬ 
termixed with the hair of the other side of his head, 
came running to me with an incredible swiftnes-s; he 
seemed to advance with more than mortal tpeed; os 
he approached near me, hia licllisli visage was be¬ 
yond all description; snake’s eyes appear innocent 
in comporison to his; his features extorted; malice, 
deoth, murder, and the wrath of devils and damned 
spirits are the emblems of his coiuitenanec ; and in 
less than twelve feet of mo, presented Ida firelock ; 
at the instant of his present, I twitched the ofiieer, 
to whom I gave my sword, between me and the 
savage; but he flew round with great fury, trying to 
single me out to shoot me without killing the officer; 
but by this time I was nearly as nimble ns he, keep¬ 
ing the officer in such a position that his danger was 
my defence; but, in less than half a minute, I was 
attacked by just such another imp of hell: Then I 
made the officer fly around with incredible velocity, 
for a few seconds of time, when I perceived a Cana¬ 
dian, who had lost one eye, as appeared afterwards, 
taking my part against the savagea; and in an in- 
! stant an Irishman came to my assistance with a l^ed 
bayonet, and drove away the fiends, swearing by 
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he votild kill them. Thk tragic aeene eompoe- 
ed my mind. The escaping from so awfhl a dea& 
made even imprisonment happy; the more so as my 
conquerors on the field treated me with great civili¬ 
ty and poiiteneaa 

We hardly need his assiiranoe, that while con¬ 
fined on board the Gospee schooner in irons, he 
was “ obliged to throw out plenty of extrava^t 
language, which answered certain purposes at that 
time, better than to grace a history.'^ The non¬ 
chalant humor of the man was defiant even of 
death. “ The cause,” says ho, “ I was engaged in 
I over viewed worthy haziirding my life for, nor 
was I, in the most critical moments of tremble, 
sorry that I engaged in it; and, as to the world 
of spirits, though I knew nothing of the mode and 
manner of it, I ex[)eotod nevertheless, when I 
should arrive at such a world, that I should bo as 
well treated as other gentlemen of my merit.” 
His characters of those about him show a subtle 
knowledge of human nature, as this hint at a fool 
in authority: 1 now found myself under a worse 

captain than Symonds, for Montague was loaded 
with prejudices against every body and every 
thing that was not stamped with royalty; and 
being by nature nnderwitted, his wrath was hea¬ 
vier than the others; or at least his mind was in no 
instance liable to be directed by good sense, humor, 
or bravery, of which Symoiuis was by turns sus¬ 
ceptible.” His account of luring, the British 
commissary of prisoners in the days of prison- 
ships at New York, is in his strongest manner. 

Tliift Loring is a monster!—^Tliere is not his like 
in human shape. He exhibits n smiling countenance, 
seems to wear a phiz of hmnanity, but ha-^ been iii- 
strumentally capable of the most consummate acts of 
wickedness, which were first projected by an aban¬ 
doned British council clothed with the authority of 
a Howe, murdering premoditatedly, in cold blood, 
nearer (juite two thousand helpless prisoners, and 
that in the most clandestine, mean, and shameful 
manner, at New York. lie is the most mean spirit¬ 
ed, cowardly, deceitful, and dt^striictive animal in 
God’s creation below, and rcgi<ins of infernal devils, 
with all their tremendous horrors, are impatiently 
ready to receive Howe and him, with all their detes¬ 
table accomplie.e^, into the moat exquisite agonies of 
the hottest region of hell fire. 

Probably the British were aa glad to part with 
a gontlemiin who could employ hia tongue as pow¬ 
erfully as his sword, when he was denie<l the lat¬ 
ter weapon, us Allen w:is to be released by Elias 
Bondi not, sent by Congress for the service, and 
fall into the open arms of General Washington, 
at Valley Forge, “with peculiar marks of his 
approbation and esteem.” It is told of one of 
Allen’s word encounters with a Britisli officer, 
that the latter replied to his challenge, to pro¬ 
duce another woman who had seven such 8on.s as 
his mother—^that Marv Magdalene was a case in 
point, who was also deliver^ of seven devils. 

ffis interview with Rivington, the pleasure- 
loving king’s printer at New York, during his 
parole, is cnaraoteristio of both parties. Riving¬ 
ton had offended him by his allusions, and Allen 
swore “ he would lick him the very first opportu¬ 
nity he hod.” The sequel is told by Rivington 
himself. “ I was sittii^,” says ho, “ after a good 
dinner, alone, with my bottle of Madeira before 


me, when I heard an unusual noise in the street, 
and a huzza from the boys. 1 was in the second 
story, and, stepping to the window, a toll 
figure in tami^ied regimentals, with a large 
cocked hat and an enormous long sword, followed 
by a crowd of boys, who occasionally cheered him 
with huzzas, of which he seemed insensible. He 
came up to iny door and stopped. 1 could 
1 see no more. My heart told me it was Etlian 
' Allen. I shut my window and retired behind 
' my table and my bottle. I was certain the hour 
! of reckoning had come. There was no retreat. 
I Mr. Staples, niv clerk, came in paler than ever, 

I and, clasping his hands, said, “ Ma ter, he has 
cornel” “I know it.” “He entered the store 
and asked ‘if James Rivington lived there?’ I 
I answered, *Yes, sir.’ ‘Is he at home?’ ‘I will 
■ go and see, sir,’ I said; and now, master, what is 
to be done ? There he is in the store, and the 
boys [>ee[)ing at him from tlie street.” I had 
made up my mind. I looked at the Madeira— 
possibly took a glass. “ SIiow him up,” said 1; 
“and if such Madeira cannot mollify him, ho 
must be harder than adamant.” There was a 
fearful moment of 8n8[>cnse. 1 heard him on the 
I stairs, his lung sword clanking at every step. In 
1 he stalked. “ Is your name James Rivin^m ?” 
I “ It is, sir, and no man could be more happy than 
j I am to sec Colonel Ethan Allen.” “ Sir, I have 
come-” “ Not another word, my dear colo¬ 

nel, until you have taken a seat and a glass of 
old Madeira.” “ But, sir, I don’t think it proper 

-” “Not another wmrd, colonel. Taste this 

wine. I have had it in glass for ten years. Old 
wine, you know, unless it is originally sound, 
never improves by age.” He tcK>k the glass, 
swallowed the wine, smacked his lijn, and shook 

his head afiprovingly. “ Sir, I come-” “Not 

another word until you have taken another glass, 
and then, iny dear colonel, we will talk of old 
atfuirs, and 1 have some queer events to detail.” 

! In short, wo finislied two bottles of Madeira, and 
j)art.ed ns good friends as if we Iiad never had 
cause to be otherwise.”* 

After his captivity, Allen returned to Vermont, 
where he was received with a hearty welcAime at 
Bennington. He again identified himself with 
the history of the independence of Vermont both 
against England and the neighboring states, and 
after that wjis secured in 1791, lived mostly in 
retirement, composing Ins infidel work, Reason 
the only Ora>cle of Man which appeared in 1784. 


• Dc Pay's Kthan Allon. p. 2(!2. 

t Uca^)n the only Oracle of Man, or a compendious system 
of natural religion, alternately adorned with confutations of a 
variety of doctrines incompatible to It; deduced frorn the 
most exalted ideas which we are able to form of the Divine 
and Human characters, and from the universe in general. 
8vo. pn. 47T. Bennington, Vt. 1T84 As the greater portion of 
this (Miition was destroyed by fire in its printing office, and it has 
not been reprinted entire, this is now n very swree volume. 
A mntilatea edition appeared about IMO In New York. 

When Oraydon was a prisoner in New York in Im, alxw 
the loss of Fort Washington, he mot Allen, and has left in his 
Memoirs a striking account of his impressions of the man. 
“His figure was that of a robust, large-framed man, worn 
down bv confinement and hard fare; but he wm 
ing bis flesh and spirits; and a suit of blue clothea, with a gold 
laced hat that had been presented to him by the gentlemen of 
Cork, enabled him to make a very passable appewwoe for a 
rebel Colonel. He used to show a fracture in one of his teetk 
occasioned by his twisting off with it in a fit the nm 

which ihstened the bar ofnls handcuffs; and which vewfrom 
one of the astonlsbed spectators the exclamation cf ‘^Doam 
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Of this book, Dr. Dwight, in his Travels, has 
remarked that it Was the first forthal publication 
in the United States, openly directed against the 
Christian religion. Wnen it came out, I read as 
much of it as 1 could summon patience to read. 
Decent nonsense may jH>s9ibly amnse an idle hour; 
but brutal nonsense can only be read as an inflic¬ 
tion of penal justice.” 

The story of Allen’s second marriage, illus¬ 
trating these opinions, is told by his latest bio¬ 
grapher, De Piiy, in his interesting and valuable 
contribution to the history of Vennont.t 

“General Allen, who had at various times 
resided at Uoiinington, Arlington, and Tiiimouth, 
at last took up his residence on the Winooski. 
During a session of the court at Westminster, he 
appeared with a magnificent pair of horses and a 
bl^ driver. Chief Justice Robinson and Stephen 
R. Bradley, an eminent lawyer, wore there, and 
as their breakfast was on the table, they asked 
Allen to join them. He replied that he had 
breakfasted, and while they were at the table, he 
would go in and see Mrs. Buchanan, a handsome 
widow who was at the house. He entered the 
sitting-room, and at once said to Mrs. Buchanan, 
‘Well, Fanny, if we are to bo married, let us be 
about it.’ ‘ Very well,’ she promptly rejdied, 

‘ give mo time to fix up.’ In a few minutes she 
was ready, and Judge Robinson was at once 
called upon by them to perfonn the customary I 
ceremony. Said Allen, ‘Judge, Mrs. Buchanan 
and I have concluded to be married; I don’t caro I 
much about the ceremony, and as near as I can j 
find out, Fanny cares as little for it as I do; but ns 
a decent respect for the customs of society requires 
it of us, we are willing to have the ceremony 
perfonued.’ The gentlemen present wore much 
surprised, and Judge Robinson replied, ‘ General 
Allen, this is an important matter; have you 
thought seriously of it? ’ ‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed 
Allen, looking at Mrs. Buchanan ; ‘ but it don’t 
require much thought.’ Judge Robinson then rose 
from his seat and said, ‘Join your hands together. 
Ethan Allen, you take this woman to be your 
lawful and wedded wife: you promise to love and 

j)roteot her according to the law of God and-’ 

‘ Stop, stop, Judge. The law of God,’ said Allen, 
looking forth upon the fields, ‘ all nature is full of 
it. Yes, go on. My team is at the door.’ As 


him, can he eat Iron l” • • ♦ IIi« style was a slnfrular com¬ 
pound of local barbarisms, scriptural phi uses, ard oriental 
wildness; and though unclossic and sometimes ungruiiiiiiatical, 
it was highly animated and forcible. In tho following sentence 
of his narrative, thonch it is not perhaps strictly correct in Its 
construction, there Is to me, a flasn of moral pathos not 
unworthy a Robertson. ‘ Wlien the fleet,’ soys he, ‘ consisting 
of about forty-flve sail, Includiug five inen-of-war, sailed from 
the OOTC (of Cork) with a fresh breozu. the aT)i)oarance was 
beautiful, abstracted from the unjust and bloody designs they 
had in view.’ Notwithstanding that Allen might have had 
somettalug of the insubordinate, lawless frontier spirit in his 
composition, having been in a state of hostility with the 
government of New York before the war of the revolution, he I 
appeared to me to be a man of ^nerosity and honor; several I 
Instances of which occur in his publication, and one not | 
equivocally came under my own observation. General Wash¬ 
ington, speaking of him in an official letter of May the 12th, 
1768, observes, with a Just discrimination, that there was an 
origloal something in him which commanded admiration.”-— 


t Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Heroes of ’76, with a 
sketch of the Early History of Vermont, by Heniy W. De 
Puy, author of “Louis Nimoleon and bis Tin^” “fl^uth,” 
Ac. BuflUo. Phinney 1858. 


soon as the ceremony was ended, Gtoeral Allen 
and his bride entered his carriage and drove ofll” 
Two anecdotes of Allen show the best nature 
of the man. He once gave a note to a citizen o£ 
Boston, who put it in collection in Vermont. 
Judgment was about being taken, when Allen 
emflloyed a lawyer to stay proceedings. To his 
surprise, he heard, from a distant part of the 
court-house, his lawyer deny the signature; upon 
which he ruslied forward, and in aloud, indignjint 

tone, confronted him: “ Mr.-, I didn’t hire 

you to come here and lie. That is a true note. 
I signed it; I’ll swear to it; and I’iy)ayitl I 
want no shuffling. I want time. What I em¬ 
ployed you for, was to get this business put over 
to the next court; not to come hero ana lie and 
juggle about it.”* This proves his honor; 
another instance shows liis humanity. When two 
' children, daughters of a settler, were once lost in 
1 the woods of Vermont, search was made for 
them hy the townspeople and given up. Allen 
, mounted a stump, made an eloquent, pathetic 
: a])peal, rallied tho comi)aiiy for a new expedition, 

I and the children were restored to their parents, 
j Anotlier anecdote is somowliat ludicrous, but 
i energetic. Wliile at Tinmouth, lie was one day 
' in tlie liouse of the village jihysician when a lady 
t was present for the purpose of having a tooth 
I drawn. As often a.s the doctor was ready, tho 
lady’s timidity baulked his oiierations. Allen’s 
big nature grew restive at tho sight. “Here, 
Doctor, take out one of my tectli.” “But your 
teeth are all sound.” “Never mind. Do as I 
direct you.” Out came a tooth. “Now, madam,” 
says Allen to tlie lady, “lake courage from the 
example.” He once threatened to apply tlie 
aeffvmentum ad hominern in this novel form on a 
somewhat larger scale. A man had been con- 
j vieted of supplying the British with provisions, 

I and been sentonced by a jury of six to be hung. 
A la>vyer interiiosed for a new trial, as twelve 
must constitute a legal jury. The public was dis¬ 
appointed at tho rejirieve. Allen addressed them 
I with an oath, advising to wait for the day next 
I app(dnted, promising—“ You sliall sec somebody 
hung at all events; for if Redding is not then 
bung, I will be hung myself.’'t 
It was not long after tho time of these stories, 
in tlie full j)osses.sion of his powers, at tho age 
of fifty, he was out olT suddenly by apoplexy, at 
Burlington, Vennout, February 12, 1789. 

A brother of Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, wrote the 
Natural and Political History of the State of 
Vermont, published in an octa\ o volume in 1798. 

CONQUEST OF TlOONDEBOOjL 

Ever since I arrived at the state of manhood, and 
acquainted inyaclf with tho general history of man- 
kiml, I have felt a sincere piwsion for liberty. The 
history of nations, doomed to pei’petual slavery, in 
consequence of yielding up to tyrants their natural- 
born liberties, I read with a sort of philosophical 
horror; so that the first systematical and bloody 
attempt, at Lexin^n, to enslave America, 
thoroughly electrified my mind, and fully deter- 


* Lonlnff’s Field Book, 1.180. 

t Dti Pay, p. 89% who vouches for the authenticity of tho 
two 1a.nt stories. He shows reason to doubt the common story 
of the message sent by Allan's daughter to him on her deatb* 
bed. 
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mined me to take part -with my country. And, 
while I was wishing ibr on opportunity to simalice 
myself in its behalf, direotious were privately sent 
to'me from the then colony (now state) of Connecti* 
cut, to raise the Green>Mountaiti Boys, and, if poaai> 
ble, with them to surprise and take the fortress of 
Tioonderoga. This enterprise 1 cheerfully undertook; 
and, after first guarding all the several passes that 
led thither, to cut off all intelligence between the 
garrison and the country, mode n forced march from 
Bennington, and arrived at the lake opposite to 
^conderoga, on the evening of the ninth day of May, 
1776, with two hundred and thirty valiant Green- 
Mountain Boys; and it was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty that I procured boats to cross the hike. How¬ 
ever, 1 landed eighty-tlirce men near the garrison, 
and sent the boats bin*It for the rear-gnard, com¬ 
manded by Col. 8oth Warner, but the day began to 
dawn, and 1 found myself under the necesbity to 
attack tlie fort, before tlie rear could cross the lake; 
and, as it was viewed hazardous, I harangued the 
officers and soldiei's in tli * manner following:— 

“Friends and fellow soldiers—You ha\ c for a num¬ 
ber of years pa^t boon a scourge and terror to 
orbitrary power. Your valor has been famed abroad, ! 
and acknowledged, as appears by the advice and j 
orders to me, from the General Assembly of Con¬ 
necticut, to sur[)ri8e and take the garrison now 
before us. I now propose to advance before you, 
and, in person, conduct you through the wicket- 
gate; for we mint this morning either quit our pre¬ 
tensions to valor, or po-^-c-is oin*Melves of this fortress 
in a few minuter; and, inasiniK'h as it is a desperate 
attempt, whioii none but tlie bravest of men dare 
undertake, J do not iirg * it on any contrary to his I 
will. You tiiat will undoitake voluntarily, poise 
your firelocks.” 

The men being, at this time, drawn Ufi in three 
ranks, each poised his fii elock. I ordered! them to 
face to the right, and at the head of the centre-file, 
marched them immediately to tlie wieket-gate afore¬ 
said, where I found a so itry posted, wlio instantly 
snapped his fusee at me ; I ran immediately towartfs 
him, and he retreated tlinnigli the covered way into 
the parade within the g.irrison, gave a halloo, and 
ran under a bomb-proof. My party, who followed 
me into the fort, I formed on the parade in such a 
manner as to face the two barracks which faced 
cacii other. 

The garrison being asleep, except the Fontries, we ■ 
gave tlirec huzzas which greatly sui'iu’ised them. ! 
One of the sentries made a pass at one of my offi- j 
eers with a charge 1 bayonet, and slightly woumled 
him: My first tii.night was to kill him with my ! 
sword; but, in an instant, I altered the design and ’ 
fury of the blow to a slight cut on the side of the 
head, upon which he dro^iped his gun, and asked . 
quarter, wliich I readily granted him, and demanded | 
of him tlio place where the couim:iuding officer kept; 
he shewed me a pair of stairs in the front of a bar¬ 
rack, on the west part of tlie garrison, which led up 
to a second story in said barrack, to which 1 imme¬ 
diately repaired, and ordered the coiniuander, Oapt 
He la Place, to come forth instantly, or ] would 
sacrifice the whole garrison; at which the Oapt 
came immediately to the door, with his breeches in 
his h.and; when 1 ordered him to deliver me the fort 
instantly; he oske 1 me by what authority 1 
demanded it: I answered him, “/a the name of the 
Great Jehovah^ and the Continental Ocniaress.” The 
authority of the Congress being very Uttle known 
at that time, he began to speak again; but 1 inter¬ 
rupted him, and with my drawn sword over his 
head, again demanded an immediate surrender of 
the garrison: with which he tlicii complied, and 
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ordered his men to be forthwith paraded without 
arms, as he had given up the garrison. In the mean 
time some of my officers had given orders, and in 
consequence thereof; sundry of the barrack doors 
were Mat down, and about one third of the garri¬ 
son imprisoned, which consisted of the said com¬ 
mander, a Lieut Feltham, a conductor of artillery, 
a gunner, two serjoants, and foi*ty-four rank and file; 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, one thirteen 
inch mortar, and a number of swivels. This sur¬ 
prise was carried into execution in the grey of the 
morning of the tenth of May, 1775. The sun seemed 
to rise that morning with a superior lustre; and 
Ticonderoga and its dependencies smiled to its con¬ 
querors, who tossed about the flowing bowl, and 
wished success to Congress, and the liberty and free¬ 
dom of America. 

FRANCIS nOPKINSON. 

Hopkinbon, the author of T?ie Frett/y Story^ 
and the famous ballad, The Battle of the 
was one of tlio prime wits of the Revolution, and 
may be ranked alongside of Tnimbull for his effi- 
deiicy in the cause. Tlie genius of the two men 
may be readily distinguished. They had wit and 
bnmor in difTerent combinations. The author of 
MTingal had more of the power, ITopkinson a 
larger proportion of that gentle quality which 
plays around the heart. Tlie one liad the advan- 
t.‘ige in verse, tlio other in prose. The works of 
both remuiri eminent ornainonts of the literature 
of their country. Wc liavo had nothing better in 
their way since. 



Francis Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia in 
1738. lli.s father, Thomas, was an Englishman, 
who emigrated to that city, having secured, it is 
said, government patronage through his marriaOT 
witli the niece of the Bishop of Worcester. lie 
assisted Franklin in liis discxiveries in electricity, 
and actively promoted the liberal improvements 
of the day. Upon his death liis widow directed 
the education of the son who was sent to the Col¬ 
lege, since the University of Pennsylvania. Ho 
afterwards studied law. In 1761 he served as 
scorotary in a conference held on the banks of the 
Lehigh, between the government of PennsylvanU 
and several Indian nations. One of his former 
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Treaty^ oelobrates the event. In 1766 he 
was in England, remaining there two years, and 
passiiig his time between town and country. On 
his return to America he resided at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, where he married Mias Ann Borden 
of that place. His Pretty Story^ written in 
the fkshion of Arbnthnot’s John Bull, though in a 
milder vein, was published with great success in 
a pamphlet in 1774. It represents England as a 
nobleman, possessed of a valuable farm, and with 
a great number of children and grandchildren, for 
the government of whom he had entered into 
various compacts. Parliament is rej)rescnted as 
his wife, chosen for him every seven years by the 
family. The fortunes of the American settlers are 
depicted, and the encroachments of parliament 
none the less forcibly jjresentod in the humorous 
description. The chapters end with a broken pro¬ 
phetic sentence: “These harsh and unconstitu- 
tioned proceedings of Uie overseer so highly irri¬ 
tated tfack, and tlie other families of the new farm, 
that ******. Cetera deeunV'' The author’s “Pro¬ 


phecy,” in 1776, and “Political Catechism” in 
1777, helped to work out the sequel. The latter 
is a set of queries and answers respecting Lt>rd 
North and tlie conduct of tijo war, ending with a 
tribute to Washington. “Who has the chief 
command of the American army ?” “ His Excel¬ 

lency General Washington!” “ What is Iiis cha¬ 
racter?” “To liim tiio title of E\’<^cllcncy is 
applied with peculiar propriety. Ho is the best 
and the greatest man the world over knew. In 
private life he wins the hearts and wears the love 
of all who are so happy as to fall within the circle 
of his acquaintance. In his public charact-er he 
commands universal respect and admiration. 
Conscious that the principles on which lie acts are 
indeed founded in virtue and truth, ho steadily 
pursues the arduous work with a mind neither 
depressed by disappointment and dilKcultics, nor 
elated with temporary success. lie retreats like 
a General, and attacks like a Hero. Had lie lived 
in the days of idolatry he had been worshipped .as 
a God, One age cannot do justice to his merit; 
but a grateful posterity shall, for a succession of 
ages, remember the groat deliverer of liis coun¬ 
try.” Hopkinson represented New Jersey in the 
general Congress of J770, and signed tlie Dcclaru- 
tion of Independence. Ills Battle of the 
written about this time, and celebrating an actual 
incident, has been the iiio.st po])ular of Anieri(*an 
Revolutionary ballads. Ills humorous Jiaiidling 
of Bivington, the royal jirintcr at New York, is 
among his best political s(]uibs. 

When the war was concluded, a now general 
government was to be established and local <li11i- 
culties overcome. Hopkinson’s pen here achieved 
some of its greatest triuinjihs in exposing the dis¬ 
sensions and absurdities of state politicians. Jlis 
Nets Boof an allegory, containing in substance 
the arguments of th6 debate in the Ctmvention 
of Pennsjdvania in 1787, met to consider the 
Constitution of the United States, is a masterly 
production, and his song on tlie 8u]»jcct lias hap¬ 
pily preserved its spirit in verse. 

His sharp raillery in his essays did much to miti¬ 
gate the excessive litigation and newspajicr con¬ 
troversies of tiie day. In his Typographical Mode 
ef Conducting a Qua/rrel he anticipated Southey’s 
rashion of telliiig his Boor story in the Doctor, 


by gradations of type. The paper made two 
belligerents of the day, a merchant and a lawyer, 
who were oppressing tlie public in the newspapers, 
ridiculous. It proposed a new style of printing for 
different degre^ of abuse and invective—various 
type, from five line pica to minion, through 
French canon downwards. “ There is no look¬ 
ing,” says he, “at the first page of the Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser, Avithout imagining a number of people 
hollowing and bawling to you to buy their goods 
or lands, to charter tlieir ship, or to inform you 
that a servant or a horse hath strayed away. 
For my part, I am so possessed with this idea, 
that as soon as I take up the paper of the day, I 
turn over to articles, of intelligence as quick as 
possible, lest iny eyes should he stunned hy the 
ocular uproar of the first page.” His Thoughts 
on the JJisease of the Mind; with a scheme for 
purging the moral faculties of the good people of 
Pennsylrania^ proposes that a weekly and daily 
newspaper should be expressly set a])art and ac¬ 
knowledged as receptacles lor all the filtli and 
scandal of the town. Tlie treatment is rather 
Swiftian, in occasional coai*seness, but tlie satire 
is truthful. Ho compares the liuniors of the 
mind to the secretions of the body: “A sarcasm 
is nothing more tlian spitting,—and so it is usual 
to say, ‘he has spit his s]>ite.’ A crude attemjit 
at humor is parallel with blowing one’s nose, for 
such humors are apt to ccdlect in cold constitu¬ 
tions; and a young p(K*tnMer may be put into a 
considerable pers])iration by the scorebing flames 
of love.” Hopkinson was a reformer in tlie cause 
of education, and wrote various ])a[)crs laughing 
at its grammatical, metai)hysical, and scientific 
peri>lexities. His Modern hariiing: cicwplifcd 
hy a specimen of a collegiate examination^ in 
wliicli a salt-box is ])ut through the various cate¬ 
gories of the sciences, is the best of Ids papers 
, of this class. In his sketches of the minor 
morals and manners of the day, he was equally 
happy. His Essay on White-Washing was mis¬ 
taken for the eonipositioii of Franklin, and pub¬ 
lished among his a\ ritings. llis friend. Dr. Rush, 
was a great admirer of his gv-nius in these pro¬ 
ductions. 

Hopkinson took pride in Ids sliarc in planning 
the grand Fourth of July Federal Procession 
at Philadelphia, in 1788; a miiiule account of 
I which lie j)repare(l and lias left in his writings. 

I In 1779 he was made rhidgc of the Admiralty of 
Pennsylvania. His decisions wliilc in otiice were 
I collected by liim for the edition of Ids writings. 
In 1790 lie Avas niipoiiited by the President, 
Judge of the Distri(;t (^)urt. He died tlie folloAv- 
ing year, May 9, of an apojdectic tit. Before his 
death he liad projiared the carefully arran^ 
collection of his literary productions for the press, 
Avliich was published by Dobson in Philadelphia, 
“in the dress in whicli ho left them,” in three 
octaA^o volumes in 1792, hearing tlie title: The 
Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings 
of Francis Hoplinson^ Esq, A more finished and 
j accomplished work has never issued from the 
American press. 

I The prose of Hopkinson is quite unique and 
1 original; simple in style, and ingenious in thought 
I and invention; always neat and elegant in oxpres- 
j sion, and perfect in its gentle playfulness. His 
' poetiy is of on agreeable turn, his Z’ Allegro and 
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11 Pefmroio being fivnilior adaptations of Mil- 
ton. His constant sensibility frequently becomes 
eloqaent; and liis verses have many ingenious 
passages. Many of his f^ins are occasional ad¬ 
dresses to the fur, in which the charms of Delia 
and Rosalinda have every attention paid to them. 

In person, Hopkirison is described as a lively 
man, a little below the common size, with small 
but animated features.* He had many general 
accomplishments, in music, painting, and conver¬ 
sation. As a kindly trait of his character, it is 
told that he had a pet niouso wliich would come 
to him at table, and that his familiar pigeons were 
quite famous.t Uo corresponded on novelties in 
science, for which ho liad a decided taste, with 
Franklin and Jefferson. Ilis portrait, from which 
our vignette is taken, is painted by Pine. 

llis son, Joseph llopkinson, wrote the song, 
Hail Columbia. 

A X.BTTKB VVOM A GKNTT.BM A.N IN AWKIIICA, TO IIIS KRHtND IN 
EUHOFB, ON U’llirK-WAHllINO. 

Dear Sir, —Tlio peculiar customs of every country 
appear to strangers awkward and absurd, but the in- 
haDitaiits consider them ns very proper and even 
necessary. Long habit iiu]>o.ses on the understand¬ 
ing, and reconciles it to any tiling that is not mani- 
festl}^ pernicious or immediately destructive. 

The religion of u country is scarcely held in 
greater veneration tlian its established customs: 
and it is almost as difficult to }U'oduce an alteration 
in the one ns in the othei*. Any interference of 

f fovernmeiit for tlie reformation of national customs, 
lowever trivial and absurd they may bo, never fails 
to produce the greatest disc-ontent, and sometimes 
dangerous convulsions. Of this there are frequent 
instances in history. B,ad habits are most safely 
removed by the same means that established them, 
viz- by iuipcrecptible gradations, and tlie constant 
example and influence of the higher class of the 
people. 

Wo are apt to conclude that tlie fashions and man- 
nei*8 of our own country are most rational and pro- 
>er, because the eye and the understanding have 
ong since been reconciled to them, and we ridicule 
or condemn those of other nations on ai'count of 
their novelty: yet the foreigner will defend his 
national habits with at least as much plausibility as 
we can our own. The truth is, that reason has 
little to do ill the matter. Chistoms are for the 
most part arbitrary, and one nation has as good a 
right to fix its peculiarities as another. It is of no 
purpose to talk of convenience as a standanl : 
every thing becomes convenient by practice and 
liabi’t. 

I have read somewhere of a nation (in Africa, I 
think) which is governed by twelve counsellors. 
When these counsellors are tt> meet on public busi¬ 
ness, twelve large earthen jars are set in two rows, 
and filled with wat,er. The ooiinaellors enter the 
apartment one after another, stark naked, and each 


♦ “ A.t Mr. Poalo's painter's room I met Mr. Francis Hop- 
kiuBou, late a Mandamus Counsellor of New Jersey, now a 
member of the Continental Gonercss, who. It seems, fs a native 
of Philadelphia; a son of a protnonotary of this country, who 
was a person much respected. The son was liberally eduoated, 
and is a painter and a poet I have a ouriosity to penetrate 
a little deeper into the Worn of this curious gentleman. He is 
one of your pretty, little, curious, ingenious men. His bead Is 
not btmr than a laroo apple, less than our friend Pemberton, 
or Dootor Bimon Tufts. I have not met with anything In 
natural history more amusing and entertaining than his per¬ 
sonal wpearanoe—yet he is genteel and well bred, and is very 
«od^^-^ohn Adams to bis wife. Fhila. Aug. SI, ITTA 
t Delaplaina's Bapositoiy, Art Hopklnsoo. 


leaps into a jar, where he sits up to the chin in 
water. When the jars are all filled with counsellors, 
they proceed to deliberate on the great concerns of 
: the nation. This, to be sure, forms a very grotesque 
! scone; but the object is to transact the public buu- 
ness: thev have been accustomed to do it in this 
way, and therefore it appears to them the most 
rational and convenient way. Indeed, if wc con¬ 
sider it impartially, there seems to be no reason 
^ why a counsellor may not be as wise in an earthen 
, jar as in an elbow chair; or why the good of the 
' people may not be os maturely considered in the 
I one as in the other. 

1 Tlie established maimers of every country are the 
' standards of propriety with the people who have 
I adopted them; and every nation assumes the right 
! of considering all deviations therefrom as baiba- 
risms and absurdities. 

The (Jhinene have retained their laws and customs 
; for ages immemorial: and although they liave long 
’ had a commercial intercourse with Europc.'in na¬ 
tions, and are well acquaint.ed with their improve¬ 
ments in the arts, aiui their modes of civilization, 
yet they arc so far from being convinced of any 
superiority in the European manners, that their 
governiiient takes the most serious measures to pre¬ 
vent the customs of foreigners taking root amongst 
, them. It employs their utmost vigilance to enjoy 
! tlie benefits of commerce, and at the some time guard 
I against innovatiotis that might affect the charac¬ 
teristic mannei’s of the people. 

Since the discovery of the Saridwich islands in the 
South-Sea, they have been visited by ships from 
several uatious ; yet the natives have shown no in¬ 
clination to prefer the dress and manners of tlie visi¬ 
tors to their own. It is even probable that they 
pity the ignorance of the Europeans they have 
seen, as far removed from civilization; and value 
themselves on the propriety and advantage of their 
own customs. 

Tliere is nothing new in these observations, and I 
had no intention of making them when 1 sat down 
to write, but they obtruded thenwelves upon me. 

I My intention was to give you some aecount of the 
people of these new states; but I am not sufficiently 
informed for the purpose, having, as yet, seen little 
more than the cities of Nnr-York and Philadelphia. 
I linve discovered but few national singularities 
amongst them. Their customs and manners are 
nearly the same with those of England, which they 
have long been useil to copy. For, previous to the 
lute revolution, the Americans were taught from 
their infancy to look up to the English os the pat¬ 
terns of perfection in all things. 

1 have, however, observed one custom, which, for 
aught I know, is peculiar to this country. An ac¬ 
count of it will serve to fill up the remainder of this 
sheet, and may afford you some amusement. 

When a young couple are about to enter on the 
matrimonial state, a never-failing article in the mar¬ 
riage treaty is, that the lady shall liave and enjoy 
the free and unmolested exorcise of the rights of 
wiUTE-WABUiNQ, with all its ceremonials, privileges, 
and appurtenances. You will wonder what this 
privilege of white-waehing is. T will endeavor to 
give you an idea of the ceremony, as I have seen it 
performed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady 
may not, if she pleases, claim her privilege; but the 
latter end of May is generally fixed upon for the 
purpose. The attentive husband may judge, by cer¬ 
tain prognostics, when the storm is nigh at hand. If 
the lady grows uncommonly fretful, finds fault with 
the servants, is disoontented with tlie children, and 
complains much of the nastiness of every thing about 
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her: these ore symptoms which ought not to be 
aei^ected, yet they sometimea go oti; without any 
finrtiher effect But if, when the husband rises in 
the morning, he should observe in the yard, a wheel- 
biurrow, with a quantity of lime in it, or should see 
certain buckets nlled with a solution of lime in wa¬ 
ter, there is no time for hesitation. He immediately 
locks up the apartment or closet where his papera 
and private property are kept, and putting tlic key 
.in his pocket, betakes himself to flight A husband, 
however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of female rage. His authority is 8U])er- 
seded, his commission suspended, ond the very 
scullion who cleans the brasses in the kitcdien be¬ 
comes of more importance than him. He has 
nothing for it but to abdicate, for a time, and run 
from an evil which he can neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The 
walls are Btrip])ed of their furniture—])aintings, 
prints, and looking-glasses lie huddled in heaps 
about the floors; the curtains are torn from their 
testers, the beds crammed into windows, chairs and 
tables, hedbteads and cradles crowd the yard; and 
the garden fence bends beneath tlie weiglit of car¬ 
pets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, under petti¬ 
coats, and raggo<l breeches. Here may be seen the 
lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark and confused 
mass for the foreground of the picture ; gridirons and 
frying-pans, rusty shovels an<l broken tongs, joint 
stools, and the fractured remains of rut^li-botlonied 
chairs. There a closet li.ns dihgorgod its bowels— 
riveted plates and dislies, halves of china bowls, 
cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, phials of for¬ 
gotten physic, papera of unknown j>owtlors, seeds 
and dried heibs, tops of tea-])ot8, and Btoj)pers of 
departed decanters—from the rag-holc in the garret, 
to tlie rat-hole in the cellar, no place es<;apes un¬ 
rummaged. It would seem as if the day of general 
doom was come, and the utensils of the house were 
dragged forth to judgment. In this tempest, the 
words of King 2>or unavoidably present themselves, 
and might with little alteration'be made strictly ap¬ 
plicable. 

M-I^t the proat pods 

That keep this dieudl'ul pother o'er our beads 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch 
That hast within thee uiiUivulptMl crimes 

Unwhlpt of .lubtiue- 

--Close pent up pnllt, 

Blve your ooncoaling continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoaers grace." 

This ceremony completed, and the house tho¬ 
roughly evacuated, tlie next operation is to smear 
the walls and ceilings with brushes, <lippcd into a 
solution of lime called white-wash; to pour btickets 
of water over every floor, ond scratch all the par¬ 
titions and wainscots with hard brushes, charged 
with soft soap and stone-cutter’s sand. 

The windows by no means escape the general 
deluge. A servant serainbles out upon Uie pent¬ 
house, at the risk of her neck, and with a mug 
in her hand, and a bucket within roach, dashes 
innumerable gallons of water against the glass 
panes, to the great annoyance of passengers in the 
street 

I have been told that an action at law was once ' 
brought against one of these water nymphs, by a ' 
person who had a new suit of clothes spoiled by ; 
this operation: but after long argument it was de¬ 
termined that no damages could be awarded; inas¬ 
much as the defendant was in the exercise of a legal 
right, and not answerable for the consequences. 
And so the poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited; 
for he lost both ms suit of clothes and his suit at 
law 


These smearing;* and soratohings, these washings 
and flashings, being duly performed, tlie next esn*- 
mouial is to cleanse and replace the distracted furni¬ 
ture. Y ou may have seen a house-raising, or a ship- 
launch—recollect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, con¬ 
fusion, and noise of such a scene, and you will have 
some idea of this cleansing match. Ibe misfortune 
is, that the sole object is to make things clean. It 
matters not how many useful, ornamental, or valua¬ 
ble articles suffer mutilation or death under the ope¬ 
ration. A maho^nny chair and a carved frame un¬ 
dergo the some discipline; they are to be made clean 
at all events; but their preservation is not worthy 
of attention. For instance: a fine large engraving 
is laid flat upon the floor; a number of smaller 
prints are piled upon it, until the super-incumbent 
! weight oraeks the lower gloss^but this is of no im- 
I portanoo. A valuable picture is placed leaning 
against tlie sharp corner of a table; others are made 
I to lean against that, till the pressure of the whole 
forces the corner of the tabic through the canvas of 
1 the first. The frame and glass of a fine print are to 
' be cleaned; the spirit and oil used on tliis oeeasioii 
are suft’ered to leak through and deface the en¬ 
graving—no matter 1 If the glass is clean and the 

frame shines it is sufficient—the rest is not worthy 
of consideration. An able arithmetician hath made 
a calculation, founded on long exericnee, and proved 
tliat the losses and destruction incident to two 
white-washings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

This cleansing frolic over, mattei*s begin to resiinie 
their pristine appearance: the storm abates, and all 
would be well again: but it is impossible tliat so 
great a convulsion in so small a community should 
pass over without ]>roducii.g some eoin-cqueiices. 
For two or tliree weeks after the operation, the 
family are usually afflicted with tore eyes, sore 
throats, or severe colds, occasioned by exhalations 
fi’oni wet floors and dump 'walls. 

I know a gentleman here who is fond of account¬ 
ing for ONcry thing in a iihilosophicnl vay. He 
considers this, 'what I call a cuhtwtu as a leul, jieriod- 
ical disease, peculiar to the climate. Ills train of 
reasoning is whimsical and ingenious, but 1 am not 
at leisure to gi^e you the detail. Hie result was, 
that he found the distcinj)€r to be incurable; but 
after mucli study, be thought he had disco\ cred a 
metliod to divert the evil he could not subdue. For 
this piiiqioBe, he caused a small buildiig, about 
twelve feet square, to be (Tected in his garden, and 
furnished with sonie tudinury chairs and tables, and 
a few prints of the cheajiest sort. His hojie was, 
that when the whito-wabliing frenzy seized the 
females of his family, they might repair to this 
apartment, and scrub, and scour, and smear to their 
hearts’ content; ami bo sjiend the violence of the 
disease in this out-jiost, whilst he enjoyed himself in 
quiet at head-quartei's. But tlie experiment did 
not answer his expectation. It was impossible it 
should, since a princqial ])art of the gratification 
consists in the lady’s having an uncontrolled right 
to torment her husband, at least once in every year; 
to turn him out of <loors, and take the reins of go¬ 
vernment into her own bands. 

There is a much better contrivance than this of 
the philosopher’s: which is, to cover the walls of 
the house with paper. This is generally done. And 
though it does not abolish, it at least shortens the 
period of female dominion. Tliis paper is decorated 
with various fancies, and made so ornamental that 
the women have ndmittod the fashion without per¬ 
ceiving the desigD. 

There is also another alleviation of the husband’s 
distress. He generally has the sole use of a small 
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room or closet for his books and papers, the key of 
which he is allowed to keep. This \» considered as 
a privileged place, even in the white-washing sea¬ 
son, and stan^ like the land of Gos/ien amidst the 
plagues of Egypt But tiien he must be extremely 
cautious, and ever upon his guard; for should he in¬ 
advertently go abroad, and leave the key iu his 
door, the hou^e-maid, who is always on the watch 
for such au ouportunity, immediately enters in tri¬ 
umph with Duckets, broopis, and brushes—stakes 
possession of the premises, and forthwith puts all 
nis books and papera to rights^ to liis utter con¬ 
fusion, and sometimes serious detriment 1 can give 
you an instance. 

A gentleman was sued at law, by the executors of 
a mechanic, on a charge found against him on the 
deceased’s books to the amtmnt of J 03 U. The de¬ 
fendant was strongly impressed with a belief that 
he had discharged the eJebt an<l taken a receipt; 
but as the transaction was of long standing, he 
knew not where to find the receipt The suit went 
on in course, and the time approached when judg¬ 
ment should be obtained against liim. He then sat 
down seriously to examine a large bundle of old 
papers, which he had untied and displayed on a 
table for the purpose. In the midst of ids search he 
was suddenly called away on business of impor¬ 
tance. He foi-got to lock the door of his room. The 
house-maid, who had been long looking for such an 
opportuidty, immediately entered with the usual 
implements, and witli great alacrity fell to cleaning 
the room q.i\^ putt mg things to rights. One of the 
first objects that struck her eye was the eonfnse«l 
situation of the papers on the table. TiieM*, without 
delay, she hudaled together like so many dirty 
knives and forks; but in the action, a smali piece 
of paper fell unnoticed on the lloor, which un¬ 
fortunately happened to be the very receipt in 
queslioiu As it had no very l espcctable appear- 
atiee, it was soon after swept out with tlie common 
dirt of the room, and earned in a dust-pan to the 
yard. The tradesman had neglceted to enter the 
ere lit in his books. The defendant could find 
nothing to obviate the charge, and bo judgment 
went against him for debt and costs. A fortnight 
after the whole was settled, and the money jniiil, 
one of the children found the receipt amongst the 
dirt in the yard. 

There is also another custom, peculiar to the city 
of Piiiladelpliia, and nearly allied with the former. 
I moan tliat of washing the pavements before tlie 
doors every Saturday evening. 1 at liret suiiposed 
this to be a regulation of the police; but, on further 
inquiry, I find it is a religious rite preparatory to 
the Habbath: and it is, 1 believe, the only religmiis 
rite in which the numerous scetarios of this large 
city perfectly agree. The cereiuony begins about 
sunset and continues till ten or eleven at iiiglit. it 
is vei*y difficult for a stranger to walk the streets on 
those evenings. He runs a continual risk of having 
a bucket of dirty water dashed against his legs; but 
a Philadelphian born is so much aecustomeil to the 
danger that he avoids it with surprising dexterity. 
It is from this circumstance that a Philadelphian 
may be known any whore by a certain skip in his 
gait. The streets of New Y^ork are paved with 
rough stones. These, indee 1 , are not washed, but 
the dirt is so thoroughly swept from between them 
that they staml uf) sharp and prominent, to the 
great annoyance of those who are not accustomed 
to 80 rough a path. But habit reconciles every 
thing. It IS diveHing enough to see a Philadelphian 
at New York. He walks the street with as much 
painful caution as if his toes were covered with 
aoraa. or his feet lamed by the gout: whilst a New 


I Yorker, as little approving the plain masonry of 
Philadelphia, shufllei along the pavement like a 
! parrot upon a mahogany t^le. 

' It must bo acknowledged that the ablutions 1 
; have mentioned are attended with no small inoon- 
I venience; yet the women would not be induced by 
; any consideration to resign their privilege. 

I Notwithstanding this singularity, I can give you 
I the strongest assuran(‘i‘s that the women of America 
• make the most faithful wives, and the most attentive 
, mothers in the world. And I don’t doubt but you 
will join me in opinion, that if a married man is 
, made miserable only for one week in a whole year, 

' lie will have no great cause to complain of the 
matrimonial bo.id. 

This letter Im^ run on to a length 1 did not ex- 
. pect; 1 therefore hasten to assure you that 1 am as 
over, 

JunCf 1785 . Your, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

KODXEM LKA.ENIXG: KXEMPLIFIKD BY A BPEOIMEM OF ▲ COIp 
LKUIATE XXAXIBATION. 

Metaphysics, 

* Prof. What is a palt-dox f 

Stu. It is a box m.'ide to contain salt 
; PuoF. How is it divided ? 

Sru. Into a sjilt-box, and a box of salt. 

PiioK. Very well I—show the distinction I 
' Stu. a wilt-box may be where there is no salt; 
but salt is ab^lutely necessary to the existence of a 
box of salt 

; Prof. Arc not salt-boxes otherwise divided f 
, Stu. Yes; by a ]>artition. 

Prop. What is tlie use of this partition ? 

. Stu. To sejmrate the coarse salt from the fine, 
i Prof. How?— think a little. 

! Stu. To separate tlie fine salt from the coarse, 
j Prof. To be sure:—it is to separate the fine from 
‘ the coarse: but are not salt-boxes yet otherwise 
distinguished ? 

Htu. Yes: into possible, probable, and positive, 

! Prof. Define tlie<e several kinds of salt-boxes. 

Btu. a possible suit-box is a sidl-bux yet unsold 
' in the hiiinls of the joiner. 

' Prof. W)iy so ? 

I IStu. Because it hath never yet become a salt-box 
, in fact, having never liad any salt in it; and it may 
possibly be ujiplied to some other use. 

Prof. Very true:—for a salt-box which never had, 
linth not now, nii<l perhaps never may have, any 
: salt in it, can only be termed a possible salt-box. 
W!mt is vl probable salt-box? 

Sru. It IS a salt-box in the hand of one going to 
a shop to buy salt, and who hath six-pence in his 
jKiekot to pay the grocer: and a positive salt-box is 
one which hath actually and bona Jide got salt in it. 

Prof. Very goo 1 :—^but is there no instance of a 
positive salt-box which hath no salt in it? 

Stit. T know of none. 

Prof. Yes: there is one mentioned by some authors: 
it is where a box hath by long use been so impreg- 
I nated with salt, that although all the salt hath Dcen 
long since emptied out, it may j^et he called a salt- 
box, with the same propriety that we say a salt 
herring, salt beef, Ac. And in this sense any box 
that may have accidentally, or otherwise, been long 
steeped in brine, may be termed positively a saltr 
' box, although never designed for the pnrpw of 
’ keeping salt. But tell me, what other division of 
j salt-boxes do you recollect ? 

Stu. They are further divided into syb^antive and 


• Prof, professor; Sin. student; €H)c. governor of the Insdr 
tution. 
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pendant: a lolt-box is that which stands 

vy itself on the table or dresser; and a pendant is 
^at which hangs upon a nail against tlie wall 

PaOF. What is the idea of a salt-box f 

Std. It is that image which the mind eonceives 
of a salt-box, when no salt-box is present 

Pbof. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box ? 

8tu. It is the idea of a salt-box, abstracted from 
the idea of a box, or of salt, or of a salt-box, or of a 
box of salt 

Prof. Very right:—and bv these means you ac¬ 
quire a most perfect knowledge of a salt-box: but 
tell me, is the idea of a salt-box a salt idea ? 

Btu. Not unless the ideal box hath ideal salt in it 

Prof. True:—and therefore an abstract idea can¬ 
not be either salt or fresh ; round or square; long or 
short: for a true abstract idea must be entirely free 
of all adjuncts. And this shows the diffcrenc 3 be¬ 
tween a salt idea, and an idea of salt—Is an apti¬ 
tude to hold salt an essential or an accidental pro¬ 
perty of a salt-box ? 

Stu. It is essential; but if there should be a crack 
in the bottom of the box, tlic a[jtitude t(» spill Bult 
would be termed an accidental pro])crty of tliat salt- 
box. 

Prof. Very well I very well indeed I—What is the 
salt called witii respect to the box? 

SStu. It is called its contents. 

Prof. And why so ? 

Btu, Because the cook is content quoad hoc to 
And plenty of salt in the box. 

Prof, iou are very right:—1 sec you have not 
misspent your tiuic: let us jiow proceed to 

Logic. 

Prof. How many parts are there in a salt-box ? 

Stu. Three. Bottwn, top, and sides. 

Prof. How many modes are there in salt-boxes? 

Btu. Four. The formal, the substantial, the acci¬ 
dental, and the topsey-turvey. 

Prof. Define these several modes. 

Stu. The formal respects the figure or shape of 
the box, such ns round, square, oblong, and so forth ; 
the substantial respects the work of the joiner; and 
the accidental depends upon the string by which the 
box is hung against the wall. 

Prof. Very well.—And what are the consequences 
of the accidental mode? 

Stu. If the string should break the box would fall, 
^e salt be spilt, the salt-box broken, and the cook 
in a bitter passion: and this is the accidental mode 
with its consequences 

Prof. How do you distinguish between the top 
•nd bottom of a salt-box ? 

Stu. The top of the box is that part which is 
^ppermo^^ ana the bottom that part which is lowest 
in all positions. 

Prof. You should rather say the lowest part is 
the bottom, and the uppermost part is the top.—How 
is it then if the bottom should 00 the uppermost ? 

Sru. The top would then be the lowermost ; and 
to the bottom would become the top, and the top 
would become the bottom: and this is called the top- 
Mpdwrvey mode, which is nearly allied to the acciden- 
M, and Irequently arises from it 

Prof. Very go^—But are not salt-boxes some¬ 
times Bingjle and sometimes double ? 

Stu. Yea. 

Prof. Well, then mention the several combina¬ 
tions of salt-boxes with respect to their having salt 
or not 

Stu. They are divided into single salt-boxes 
having salt; single salt-boxes having no salt; double 
salt-boxes having salt; double salt-boxes having no 


salt; and single double salt-boxes having salt and 
DO salt 

Prof. Hold! hold 1-— you are going too far. 

Gov. We cannot allow further time for logie, 
proceed if you please to 

JTaturai PAilosopAy. 

Prof. Pray, Sir, what is a salt-box t 

Sru. It 18 a combination of matter, fitted, framed, 
and joined by the hands of a workman in the form 
of a box, and adapted to the purpose of receiving, 
ooiitainiiig, and retaining salt. 

Prof. Very good.—What are the mechanical 
powers concerned in the construction of a salt-box f 

Stu. The ax, the saw, the plane, and the hammer. 

Prof. How arc these jwwers u])plied to the pur¬ 
pose intended ? 

Stu. The ax to fell the tree, the saw to split the 
timber. 

Prof. Consider. Is it the proj>erty of the mall 
and wedge to split? 

Stu. The saw to slit the timber, the plane to 
smooth and thin the boards. 

Prof. How ! Takt‘ time I Take time I 

Stu. To thin and sniootli tlie boards. 

Prof. To be sure—tljc boards are first thinned 
and then smoothed—go on— 

Stu. The plane to thin and smooth the boards, 
and the hammer to drive the nails. 

Prof. Or r.ither ta(‘ks.—Have not some philoso¬ 
phers considered ylue as one of the mechanical 
powers ? 

Stu. Yes; and it is still so considered, but it is 
called an inverse mechanical power: because, where¬ 
as it is the property of the direct mechanical powers 
to generate motion, and separatejmrts; qluc, on the 
contrary, prevents motion, and keeps the parts to 
which it is applied fixed to each other. 

l*ROF. Very true.—What is the mechanical law of 
the saw ? 

Stu. The power is to the resistance, as the num¬ 
ber of teeth and force impressed multiplied by the 
number of strokes in a given time. 

Prof, is the saw only used in slitting timber into 
boards? 

Stu. Yea, it is also employed in cutting boards 
into lengtliB. 

Prof. Not lengths: a thing cannot properly be 
said to have been cut into lengths. 

Stu. Into shortnesses. 

Prof. Certainly—into shortneaBes. Well, what 
are the mechanical laws cf the hammer ? 

Gov. The time wastes fast; pass on to another 
science. 

Mathematics. 

Prof. What is a salt-box ? 

Stu. It is a figure composed of lines and surfaces. 

, Prof. What are the external figures of a salt-box? 

Stu. Four parallelograms and two squares. 

Prof. How are these disposed? 

Stu. The four parallelograms are thus disposed: 
The superior, or top ; the anterior, or front; the in¬ 
ferior, or bottom; and the posterior, or back; and 
the two squares form the two enda 

Prof. Very good.—Let us now consider one of the 
squares at the end of the salt-box. Sii|)pose then a 
diagonal line to be drawn from one of the angles of 
this square to the opposite angle of the some, what 
will be the consequence ? 

Stu. It will divide the square into two equal and 
similar triangles. 

Prof. Very true.—But can you demonstrate that 
these two equal and similar txiangles are equal to 
each other ? 
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Sm I draw the square A B G D, whose sides are 
n all equal, and the contained an- 
' gles, all right angles. I then 

draw the diagonal B C, dividing 
the square into two equal parts. 
Then 1 say, that one of those 
equal parts, viz. the triangle 
A B 0 is equal to the other equal 
^ part or triangle BCD; and fur¬ 
ther, that those two triangles are not only equal 
but similar. For by the 105th proposition of the 
49th Book of Euclid, if in two triangles, all the 
lines and angles of the one, are equal to all the 
corresponding lines and angles of the other, those 
two triangles will be equal and similar. But the leg 
A B of the triangle A B (3, is equal to the leg C 1> 
of the triangle B G D, because they are two of the 
sides of the square ABC D, einial by construction : 
and the leg A C is equal to the leg B D for the same 
reason; and because the hypothenuse B C is com¬ 
mon to both triangles, therefore the hypotlienuse of 
the triangle A H C is equal to the hypothenuse of 
the triangle B C> D. JNow, because by the 116th 
proposition of the same book, equal legs subtend 
equal angles of the same radii; it follows, that all 
the angles of the triangle ABC are e(|ual to the 
corresjHinding angles of the triangle B 1) C: erpo, 
those two triangles are equal and similar: and cr^o, 
if a square be cut by a diagonal line into two equal 
parts, those parts will be equal Q E D. 

Prof* Very well! very well indeed!—vSupposc 
now a right line to be let fall from a given point 
above a salt-box, till it shall touch the superior pa¬ 
rallelogram, and another right line to be let fall from 
the same point till it should touch the inferior pa- 
rollologram of the same salt-box, can you demon¬ 
strate that these two lines must be unequal: or, in 
other words, can you prove that a line of 12 inches 
is shorter t.han a line of 18 inches in length ? 

Htu. If two lines— 

Gov. We have just received intelligence that 
dinner is almost ready ; and as the medical class is 
yet to be examined, we cannot afford time for this 
demonstration. Let the medical gentlemen come 
forward. 

Anatomy, 

Prof. Wliut is n salt-box ? 

Stu. It is a body composed of wood, glue, nails, 
and lunges. 

Prof. Ilow is this body divided ? 

Stu. Into external and internal. 

Prof. Very g»»od— external and internal —very 
projier indeed.—^And what are the external parts of 
a salt-box? 

Stu. One fundarnentalt four laterals, and one 
sup^lateral. 

Prof. And bow do you find the internal parts of a 
salt-box ? 

Stu. Divided by a vertical membrane or partition 
into two large cavities or sinuses. 

Prof. Are Uiese cavities always equal ? 

Stu. They used to be so formerly; but modem 
joiners have thought it best to have thomuneqnol, for 
the more convenient accommodation of the viscera 
or contents; the larger cavity for the reemition of 
the coarser viscera, and the smaller for the fine. 

Prof. Very true—^thus have modem joiners, by 
their imnmvements, excelled the first maxer of salt- 
boxes.—Tell me now what peculiarity do you ob¬ 
serve in the superlateral member of a salt-box? 

Stu. Whereas all the other members arc fixed and 
stationary with respect to each other, the supcrla- 
teral is moveable on a pair of hinges. 

PaoF. To what puiq>m is it so constructed? 


Stu. For the admission, retention, and emission of 
the saline particles. 

Gov. This is sufficieiit-^ur time is short—dinner 
must not wait—^let us now proceed to 

Surgery, cmd the Practice of Physic, 

Prof. Mention a few of the principal disorders 
to which a salt-box is liable ? 

Stu. a cracked and leaky fundamental; a gaping 
of the joint in the laterals; luxation of the hinges: 
and an accession and concretion of filth and foulness 
external and internal. 

Prof. Very well.—How would you treat those 
disorders ?—begin with the tirat. 

Stu. I would caulk the leak fundamental with 
ledgets of tow, which I would secure in the fissure 
y a strip of linen or paper pasted over. For the 
starting of the lateral joints, I would administw 
powerful astringents, such os the gluten corneum; 
and would bind the parts together by triple bandages 
until the Joints should knit. 

Prof. Would you not assist with chalybeatcs? 

Stu. yes—1 would at— tack the disease with pre¬ 
pared iron, in doses proportioned to the strength of 
the pails. 

Prof. How would you manage the luxation of the 
hinge ? 

Stu. 1 would first examine whether it was oc¬ 
casioned by the starting of the points which annex 
the processes to the superlateral or its antagonist, or 
to a loss of the fulcrum, or to an absolute fracture 
of the sutures. In the first cose, I would secure the 
process by a screw ; in the second, I would bring the 
sutures together, and introduce the fulcrum ; and in 
the last, 1 would entirely remove the fractured 
hinge, and sujqdy its place, joro tempore, with one 
of leather. 

Prof. Vcry well, sir I—very well I—now for your 
treatment in case of accumulated foulness, external 
and internal—but first tell me, how is this foulneas 
contracted ? 

Stu. Externally, by the greasy hands of the cook; 
and internally, by the solution and adhesion of the 
saline particles. 

Prof. True.—And now for the cure. 

Stu. I would first evacuate the abominable vessel, 
through the jprtrna via. I would then exhibit deter¬ 
gents and diluents; such as the saponaceous pre¬ 
paration, with great plenty of aqua fontana. 

Prof, Would not aqua cotlestis do better? 

Stu. Yes — plenty oi aqua ccelestis with the marine 
sand. I would also apply the friction brush, with 
a brisk and strong hand, until the excrementitious 
concrete should be totally dissolved and removed. 

Prof. Very proper.—What next? 

Stu. I would recommend the cold bath, by means 
of a common pump; and then apply lintal absorb¬ 
ents ; and finally, exsiccate the body by exposition 
either in the sun, or before the kitchen tire. 

Prof. In what situation would you leave the 
superlateral valve during the exsiccating operation f 

Stu. I would leave it open to the extent, in order 
that the rarefied humidities might freely exhale from 
the abominable cavities or sinusea 

OhemMry. 

Prof. You have mentioned the 8ai)onaceou8 pre¬ 
paration—pray, how is that procured ? 

Stu. By the action of a vegetable alkaline salt 
upon a pinguidinouB or unctuous substance. 

Prof. What is salt? 

Stu. It is a substance sui yenm’s, pungent to the 
taste, of an antiseptic quality, and is prodne^ by 
ci^tallization on the evaporation of the fluid ik 
wmoh it is suspended. 
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Fbof. How nuuiy kinds of salt occur in a salt- 
boar? 

8inJ. Two—ooai*8e and dnc. 

Prof. You have said that the sapouaoeoiis jirepa- 
mtioQ is produced by the action of a \ egetuble ulko- 
lino salt on a piuguidiiious or unctuous BuUtahoe— 
describe the process i 

tiru. If a great quantity of strong lie be procured 
by passing water tni’oiigh wood ashes, and if a very 
large bo<^' of a piiiguidinous habit should be im¬ 
mersed in this /te, and exposed to a considerable 
beat, the action of the /te, or ratlier the salts with 
which it abounds, upon the piiiguidinous body, 
would cause the mixture to coagulate and—[Here j 
the examiner looked very sour, for he wos veryjat.'] 

At this instant a servant announced that dinner 
was on the table—the examination was ooncluded, 
and the parties separated—one rejoicing in the an¬ 
ticipation of a feast, and the examined happy in find¬ 
ing the fiery trial over. 

May, 1784 

BL1LOC1I7X OK IBB ADDBXBS OV Title nnLOSOPinOJLL BOOIXTT 
TO PU. FBAMKUN. 

\For the Pennayhoania PcLckct^ 

I have perused with some nitention the several 
addresses made to the venerable JJoctor Franklin, 
by public bodies ond private societies on his arrival 
in tnis city. 8o far as they expi css a sense of grati¬ 
tude and esteem fur his integrity and abilities as a 
public agent and a philosopher, they have my hearty 
conourreijce and api»robatiuu : but they also atford 
some literary amusement, wlicn considered merely 
as compositions, with a design of obscr\ing the 
various forms which the same subject matter niav 
assume, in passing through the varied machinery of 
different pericraiiiums. 

Talking on this subject wdth Mr. B. the nddress 
of the American Philosophical Society c/;gngcd <*ur 
attention, ns distinguished from all the otiioi's by a 
dearth of sentiment, awkwardness of style, and ob¬ 
scurity of expression. 1 am surprised,'fcuid 1—^l)ut 
it will be better to give it in the way of diidogue, 
to avoid the number of said /’s and said hr a, 

A. 1 am surprised that our Philosoj>hieid Society, 
from whom we might expect, on such on occasion, 
at least ease and propriety, if not scuncthing more, 
should exliibit so barren, so stiff, and co8ti^ e a ])cr- 
formance, os their address seems to be: it must cer¬ 
tainly have been seethed too long in the author b 
brain, and so become hard like an over-boiled egg. 

M. I perceive, sir, you are not a member of Sie 
Philosophienl Society. 

A, JSo, sir; I have not that honor. 

JS. So 1 thought by your mentioning Wliy, 

sir, we never make use of any in writing Jotters, or 
drawing addresses: we manage Ihese things in auite 
a different way. How do you imagine our udaress 
was produced f 

A» Some member, I suppose, was appointed to 
draft the address, -which was afterwards read before 
the society; and being corrected, was finally aj)- 
proved of, and so delivered. 

A When you shall become a philosopher you will 
kno-w better: no, sir, we conduct all oi;]- business by 
ballot, as they choose magistrates—occording to the 
spirit of our excellent constitution. 

No doubt, when new members, or officers of 
the institution are to be elected; but how an nddress 
can be composed by ballot, I confess, 1 cannot com- 
prdiend. 

R Well, I will inform you. You must know wc 
have four boxes: in one are put a number of eub- 
etantivea, the boat the dictionary affords; in the 
second, an equal number of euf/cettvee; in the third, 


a great number of verba, with their partieiplea, ge- 
runda, Ac.; and in the fourth, a still greater number 
of pronouna, ariielea, and particlea, witli all the small 
ware of the syntax. The secretary sliakes these 
boxes for a considerable time, and then places them 
side by side on a table, eacli bearing its proper label 
of disLiiictiou. This dune, tlie members proceed to 
ballot foi* the com})osition, whatever it may be; 
each member taking out one subBtantivc, one ad¬ 
jective, two verbs, and four particles from the boxes 
respectively; and so they proceed, repeating the 
operation, until they have drawn the number of 
words, of which, according to a previous determina¬ 
tion, the composition is to consist ISome ingenious 
member is then requested to take all tlie ballots or 
words BO obtained, and arrange them in the best or¬ 
der he can. In the present cose, this task fell to 
***** ; and you can Bce how he has worked uj) the 
materials which chance threw in his ^\ ay. 

A. If this is your method it will siiniciently ac¬ 
count for the short broken pcntences, the Jjarshness 
of the periods, and general obscurity which distin¬ 
guish your addresa 

B. What do you mean by obscurity t 1 am sure 
our address, if not elegant, is at least intelligible. 

A, Play, inform me, then, what is meant by this 
paragnipJi:—“ llic Jiigh consideration and esteem 
in winch we hold yoin* character, so intimately com¬ 
bine with our regard for tlie juiblic welfare, that 
WM' partioi]»ate emmeiitiy in tlie general satisfaction 
which your return to America ))roducc8:”—{ind of 
this—“ We dcri\e encourngenioiit and extraordinary 
felicity fi’oixi an assemblage of recent nienioiable 
cventB: and wliile v e boast in a most jdeusing cquo- 
litv, permanently oseerluincd,” Ac., Ac. 

'B. Tlie moaning of your first quotation is, that 
our liigh eonsideiulion tor tlie doctor, combining 
and intimately mixing >\illi our regard for the pub¬ 
lic welfare, occasion a kind of ehymical solntion or 
etfcrvescence in our minds, producing a ieriitnn quid, 
whi<*li causes us to participate eminently, and so on; 
if > ou know anything of ch} mistry, you would have 
understood it -w ell enough. 

A. Well! it appears to me soiueihing \cry like 
nonsense; but, 1 confess, I am no jiliilosopher. 

B. As to the otlicr passage you mentioned—the 
truth is, w^e wcic a little unlucky—it would have 
been tlie most elegant paragraph in the whole com¬ 
position but for an unfortunate accident. You must 
know', that whilst ***** was arranging the ballots, 
a ])utr of -w ind blew away a number of excellent ex¬ 
planatory w'ords, and carried them out of the win¬ 
dow; the whole Keiitciico had like to ha\e gone: a 
careful search was made in the street, hut no more 
could be recovered than what 5 "ou see. Jt was, 
indeed, proposed to ballot over again for ns many 
-words as had been lost: but some members were 
of opinion that this might jirove a dangerous pre¬ 
cedent, and so the passage was sufiered to jiass as it 
now stands. 

A. 1 observe further, that you mention “tha 
gro-wth of ariencca and arts;'* -w'ould it not have 
read better, “ the growth of arts and sciences ac¬ 
cording to the usual mode of expression f which has 
this to justify it, that arts were known and practised 
before sciences were investigated; and besides, the 
expression is more musical and pleasing to the ear. 

B, We had along debate upon tliis subject; and 
the very reasons you now pive were urged in favor 
of the eonimoii way of placing those words; but the 
learned compositor insisted, that as the sciences were 
more abstruse, and more eminent in dignity than 
the arts, they ought to be mentioned first, espocially 
by a philosophical society, 

A» This reminds me of what the town-clerk says 
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in Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing :—“ To. 
Cl. Write down that they hope they serve God: 
and be sure to write God nrst; for God defend, but 
God should go l^fore such villains.” 

B, It is in vain to attempt explanation to a mind 
80 prejudiced os your’a I perceive you are deter¬ 
mined to find fault, and so let us drop the subject 
A. Why, do yon imasine I believe one word of 
your boxes and your ballots? You are either ridi¬ 
culing, or endeavoring to excuse a performance, 
which would, indeed, disgrace a schoolboy. 

When 1 compare this address with the president’s 
sliort but eleffant reply, I cannot but observe, how 
strongly the difference is marked between an author 
who sits down to think what he shall write, and one 
who only sits down to write what he thinks. 

▼xasas 

Wrote In a blank book which onco belonpred to Mr. RhmMono 
the poet, and was given by the Lord Bitdiop of WorcetUr. 

Come little book, the giver’s hand, 

Bhall add such worth to mine, 

That 1 will hold thee highly priz’d. 

And joy to call thee inine. 

Come little book; nor in my care, 

An humbler lot refuse, 

Tho’ Worce-^ter own’d thee once, tho* once 
Design’d for Slunstonen muse. 

Had Shnmtone in thy spotless pngo 
In glowing numbers plac’d. 

All that is |)leasing, great, and good, 

With ev’ry virtue grac’d: 

Fill’d thee with gentleness and love, 

Witl» niety and truth ; 

The wisdom of expei’iencM years, 

The brilliant powers of youth; 

With all the condescending ease 
Of manners most refin’d, 

Then liadht tliou been an emblem fit, 

Of Worceater'a generous mind. 

Come little book; and lot me boost 
JSo small, no eoinmon fame, 

That in thy once so lionour'd page, 

I write iny humble noine. 

HarUebury Catile^ in Worcenterahire, 1767, 

DESCKlPTiON OP ▲ CllUBCII. 

As late beneath the hallow'tl roof I trod. 

Where saints in holy rapture seek tliclr God; 

Where heart-stung sinners suing Heuv’n for grace, 
With tears repentant consecrate the place. 

Oh 1 how my soul w’os struck with what I saw, 

And shrunk within me in religious uwe: 

The massy walls, wliicli seem’d to scorn the rage 
Of battering tempests and of mouldering age : 

In long perspective stretched, till breadth and height 
Were almost lost in distance from the sight; 

With monumental decorations hiuig. 

They spoke mortality with silent txingiie. 

There, sorrowing seraphs heav’nward lift their eyes. 
And little eherul>s weep soft elegies. 

I trod—and started at the niighly noise; 

The hollow pavement lifted up its voice; 

The swelling arch receiv’d the rising sound. 
Responsive to the stroke the walls around, 

And sent it inurm’ring to the vaults around. 

Thro’ lengthen’d aisles prolong’d the solemn sound. 

Far in the west, and noble to the sight. 

The mlded real's its tow’ring height: 

And nark I methinks I from its bo.som hear, 

Soft issuing sounds that steal upon the ear 
And float serenely on the liquid air. 


t Now by degrees more bold and broad they grow, 
And riot loosely thro’ the aisles below; 

I Till the full organ lifts its utmost voice. 

And my heart shudders at the powerful noise: 
like the last trump, one note is heard to sound 
That all the mossy pillars tremble round: 

The firm fixt building shivers on its base. 

And vast vibration fills tli’ astonish’d place: 

The mai ble pavements seem to feel their doom, 

' And the bones rattle in each hollow tomb. 

But now the blast harmonious dies away, 

And tapers gently in a fine decay: 

The melting sounds on higher pinions fly, 

And seem to fall soft oozing from on high; 

Like evening dew they gently spread around 
And shed the sweetness of heart-thrilling sound; 
j Till grown too soft, too fine for mortal ear, 

< The dying strains dissolve in distant air. 
Methought 1 lieard a flight of angels rise. 

Most sweetly chauntiiig as they gain’d the skies: 

I Methought I heard their loss’iiing sound decay 
I And fade and melt and vanish quite away. 

' Hail heav’n born music! by thy pow’r we raise 
I Th’ uj>lifted soul to acts of highe.4 praise; 
j Oh! 1 would die with music melting round, 

I And float to bliss upon a sea of sound 

A MORNING IITMN. 

Once more the rising source of day, 

, I’ours on the earth his genial ray: 

Withdraws tlie starry veil of night, 

I And smiles on ev’ry mountain height 

I Once more my soul, thy soug prepare, 

j Thy God apjn’oach in praise and pray’r 
I With early voice salute the skies, 

I And on the lark’s fleet pinions rise. 

Tliis hand did mo fi*om danger keep 
hen nature lay entranc’d in sleep: 

Wlicu ev’ry sense forsook its j>ost, 

And reason’s guardian pow’r wos lost 

Boon os dark night o’orspreads the skies. 

Cold mists and drowsy damp^ arise: 
Contagious streams their confines break, 

I And slumber o’er the sluggish lake. 

Loud shrieks the melancholy owl, 

And piowling W(»l\es through deserts howl 
The fniMd»‘d specti e glides the green, 
i And inidniglit murder walks uuseeiu 

Forlorn the wearied wand’rer strays, 

Lost in a lubyriiithiaii maze; 

Wliore’ci* lie tivads, is danger tliere. 

And his soul sickens in despair. 

Whilst slumbers soft my eye-lids close, 
j And golden dreams an^ sweet repose, 

I Wear tho sad houi’S of iiiglit away, 

I And liosteii on the cheerful day. 

j My God 1 shall not such goodiic»*s move 
I My soul to gratitude and love? 

Or shall my heart forget to raise, 

Her loud hosannahs to thy praise? 

When shall my eager mirit rise. 

And soar above these floating skies ? 

I Oh! when with liosts serufiliic join. 

To sing thy majesty divine? 

In realms where no returns of night, 

I Shall e’er the tim’roiis soul affright? 
j But one eternal blaze of day, 

I Shines forth with unremitting ray? 
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AH H T Bl i m O HTMH. 

At length the busy day is done, 

And you bright orb, the glorious sun, 

Peep in the west reclines his head. 

Where misty curtains shroud his 

Oh I God of hosts I with this day’s close. 

How many sleep in death’s repose ? 

And with the sinking sun’s decline, 

To thee their fleeting souls resign. 

Hark I ’tis the tolling bell 1 hear. 

And slow and dull it stiikes mine ear: 

E’en whilst I tune my pensive song, 

The solemn fun’ral moves along. 

He whom this night th’ expecting tomb, 

Shall wrap within its dreary gloom, 

At yester-morn, devoid of cai’e, 

Up rose and breath’d the henlthful air. 

Gay Hope o’erlook’d the present day. 
Prospects of years before him lay ; 

He hasten’d distant joys to meet, 

Nor saw the grave yawn at his feet 
Ambition, stop thy mad career, 

Look on that corse and drop a tear; 

E’en when thy hand would grasp the prize, 
Tlie stroke is giv’ii, and glory dies. 

Let Avarice, feeble, grey and old. 

Whilst his broad palm protects Jiis gold, 

Lift up Jiis eyes, and sighing say, 

Peath is a debt we all must jmy. 

Let thoughtless youth, too often found, 

In Mnimal joxfa enchanting round, 

Behold, and os he trembling stands. 

Let Pleasure’s cup fall from his hands. 

And thou, my soul, thy thoughemploy, 

On God thy glory, wealth and joy: 

Virtue alone is stable here, 

Nought but religion is sincere. 

When mortal pangs his frame shall seize, 

And the chill’d blood begins to freeze; 

When my fixt eyes must roll no more, 

And life escapes thro’ ev’ry pore. 

Ah I what shall cheer my drooping heart ? 
Shall worldly honours joy impart ? 

Con sensual pleasure sweeten death, 

Or wealth redeem one parting breath 9 

Therefore, my soul, thy thoughts employ. 

On God, thy Glory, wealth and joy: 

Virtue alone is stable here, 

Nought but religion is sincere. 

AN NPITAPH POE AN INPANT. 

Sleep on, sweet babe! no dreams annoy thy rest, 
Thy spirit flew unsullied from thy breast: 

Sleep on, sweet innocent! nor shalt thou dread 
The passing storm that thunders o’er thy head: 
Thro’the bright regions of yon azure sky, 

A winged seraph, now she soars on high; 

Or, on the bosom of a cloud reclin’d, 

She rides triumphant on the rapid wind; 

Or from its source pursues the radiant day; 

Or on a sun-beam, smoothly gli<1es away; 

Or mounts aerial to her blest abode. 

And sings, inspir’d, the praises of her God: 
Unveiled thence, to her extensive eye, 

Nature, and Nature’s Laws, expanded lie: 

Death, in one moment, taught this infant more 
Than years or ages ever taught before. 

A CAMP BALLAD. 

Make room, oh t ye kingdoms in hist’ry renowned 
Whose arms have in batSe with glory been crown’d, 


Make room for America, another great nation. 
Arises to claim in your council a station. 

Her sons fought for freedom, and by their own 
brav’ry 

Have rescued themselves from the shackles of 
slav’ry, 

America’s free, and tho’ Britain nbhor’d it. 

Yet fame a new volume prepares to record it 

Fair freedom in Britain her throne had erected, 

But her sons growing venal, and she disrespected; 
The goddess offended forsook the base nation, 

And flx’d on our mountains a more honour’d station. 

With glory immortal she here sits enthron’d, 

Nor fears the vain vengeance of Britain disown’d, 
Whilst Washington guards her with heroes sur¬ 
rounded, 

Her foes shall with sliomeful defeat be confounded. 

To arms then, to arms, ’tis fair freedom invites us; 
The trumpet slirill sounding to battle excites us; 
The banners of virtue unfuiTd, shall wave o’er us* 
Our hero lead on, and the foe fly before us. 

On lleav’n and Washington placing reliance, 

We’ll meet the hold Briton, and bid him deflauce. 
Our cause we’ll support, for ’tis just and ’tis glorious 
When men figlit for freedom they must be vic- 
toi'ioiis. 


THE BATTLE OP THE KEGS.* 

Gallants attend and hear a friend, 

Trill forth harmonious ditty, 

Strange things I’ll tell which late belli 
In Philadelphia city. 

’Twas cai'ly day, us poets say, 
dust when tli(‘ sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood. 

And saw a thing surprising. 

As in amaze he stood to gaze, 

The truth can’t be denied, sir. 

He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 

A sailor t^)o in jerkin blue. 

This strange appearance viewing. 

First damn’d his eyes, in great surjm’so, 
Then said, “ Some mischief’s brewing. 

"These kegs, T’rn told, the rebels hold, 

Pack’d up like juckled herring ; 

And they’re come down t’ attack tlic town, 
In this new way of ferrying.” 

The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

And scar’d almost to death, sir. 

Wore out their shoes, to spread tlie nows, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 

Now up and down thi'oughout the town. 
Most frantic scenes were acted ; 

And some ran here, and others there. 

Like meu almost distracted. 

Some fire cry’d, which some denied. 

But said the earth had quaked; 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 

Ran thro’ the streets half naked. 


♦ This ballad waa occasioned by a real Incident Certain 
lnachtne^ in the form of kopt, charged with gunpowder, were 
sent down the river to annoy the British shipping then at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. The danger of those machines being discover^ 
the British manned the wharfs and shipping, and disobait^ 
their small arms and cannons at every thing they saw floating 
in the river daring the ebb iKAe.—Author'*e Nike, 
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Sir ‘WllUiim h«, «nig m a fle*, 

Lav all this time a snoring, 

Nor aream’d of harm as he lay warm, 

In bed with Mrs. Loring. 

Now in a fright, he starts upright, 

Awak’d by such a clatter; 

He mbs both eves, and boldly cries, 

For God’s sake, what’s the matter f 

At his bed>side he then espy’d. 

Sir Erskine at command, sir, 

Upon one foot, he had one boot. 

And th’ other in his hand, sir. 

** Arise, arise,” Sir Erskine cries, 

“ The rebels—^more’s the pity. 

Without a boat are all afloat, 

And rang’d before the city. 

The motly crew, in vessels new. 

With Satan for their guide, sir. 

Pack’d up in bags, or wooden kegs. 

Come driving down the tide, sir. 

“ Thei'efore prepare for bloody war. 

These kegs must all be routed, 

Or surely we despised shall be, 

And British courage doubted” 

The royal band now ready stand 
All rang’d in dread array, sir, 

With stomocli stout to see it out, 

And make a bloody day, sir. 

The cannons roar from sliore to shore. 

The small arm.s make a rattle; 

Since wars began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 

Tlie rebel dales, the rebel vales. 

With rebel trees surrounded ; 

’riie distant woods, the hills and floods, 

With rebel echoes sounded 

The fish below swam to and fro. 

Attack’d from ov’ry quarter; 

Why sure, thought they, the devil’s to pay, 
’Mongst folks above the water. 

The kegs, ’tis said, tho’ strongly made. 

Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 

Could not ojipose their jmworful foes. 

The conq’riJig British tixiops, sir. 

From morn to night these men of might 
Disjday’d amazing courage; 

And when the sun w»i8 fairly down. 

Retir’d to sup their porrage 

An hundred men with each a pen, 

Or more upon my word, sir. 

It is most true would be too few, 

Their valour to record, sir. 

Such feats did they perform that day. 

Against these wicked kegs, sir, 

’That years to come, if they get home, 

They’ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 

Tin raw Boor: ▲ soiro rou fkdxhal mbcuanius. 

L 

Gome muster, my lads, ytuir mechanical tools, 

Your saws and your axes, your hammers and rules; 
Bring your mallets and planes, your level and line, 
And plenty of pins of American pine: 

.For our roof we will rai%e, and our song still shall 6c, 
Our government firm^ and our citizens free. 

II. 

Come up with the pleUes, lay them firm on the wall, 
th^eople at large, they’re tlie ground-work 


Examine them well, and see that they’re sound. 

Let no retten part in our building be found: 

For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall be, 
A government firm, and our citizens free. 

IlL 

Now hand up the girders, lay each in its place. 
Between them the joists, must divide all tlie space ; 
Like assembly-men these should lie level along, 

Like girders, our senate prove loyal and strong: 

For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall he, 
A government firm over citizens free. 

rv. 

The rafters now frame ; your king-posts and braces. 
And (irive your home, to keep all in Uieir 
yilaces; 

Let wisdom and strength in the fabric combine, 

And your pins be all made of American pine: 

For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall be, 
A government firm over citizens free. 

v. 

Our king-posts are judges; how upright they stand. 
Supporting the braces; the laws of the land: 

The laws of the land, which divide right from 
wrong 

And strengthen the weak, by weak’ning the strong: 
For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall he. 
Laws equal and just, for a people IImU's free, 

VI. 

Up I up! witli the rafters; each frame is a stede : 
How nobly they risel tlicir span, too, how great I 
From the north to the south, o’er the whole they 
extend, 

And rest on the walls, whilst the walls they defend: 
For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall be, 
Combined tn strength, yet as citizens }ree. 

VII. 

Now enter thepur/iioi, and drive your pins through, 
And see that your joints are drawn home and all 
true, 

'Tlie purlins will bind all the rafters together: 

The strength of the whole shall defy wind and 
weather: 

For our roof we will raise, and our song still shall be. 
United as states, but as citizens free. 

VIII. 

Come, raise up the turret: our glory and pride; 

In the centre it stands, o’er the whole preside: 
The sons of Columbia shall view with delight 
Its pillars and arches, and tow’ring height: 

Our roof is now rais'd, and our song still shall be, 

A federal head o'er a people thafs free. 

IX. 

Huzza I my brave boys, our work is complete; 

The world shall admire Columbia's fair feat; 

Its strength against tempest and time shall be proof, 
And thousands shall come to dwell under our roof: 
Whilst we drain the deep bowl, our toast still shall 
be. 

Our government firm, and our citizens free. 

JACOB DUCITi; 

Who, at the suggestion of Sainuol Adams, opened 
tlie old Coiitinontal Congress of 1774 with prayer, 
was for a time Chaplain to the Congress or 1776, 
and was much admired for his ease and elegance 
as a preacher in his day; was also a writer of 
some pretensions. Of Huguenot descent, he was 
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a native of Philadelphia, born about 1788. He 
took orders in England, and became a rector of 
the Episcopal church in his native city. In 1771 
appea^d fh)in his pen the Lettm of Tamoc Cos- 
MjMna, an acrostic on his designation as Assistant 
^nister of Christ's Church, and St. Peters, in 
Philadelphia, in North America.* They have 
reference to the English politics of the times. 
One of them has an allusion to Sir William Dra¬ 
per, who was about that time in America, urging 
him to a fresh encounter with his antagonist Ju¬ 
nius, “ the knight of the polished armour.”t The 
letters are addressed by Tamoc Casi)ipina to Right 
Hon. Viscounts, Lady Carolines, Lord Bishops, 
dec.; and give an easy account, with not too much 
matter, of some of the institutions of Philadel¬ 
phia, a few trite moralities of religion, two or 
three feeble poems. 

Soon, Myrtilla, must thy friend 
HuBtou to a distant shore, Ac., 

and a passing mention of the volumes of Godfrey 
and Evans. In one of the letters there is a con¬ 
templation of the rising greatness of America, 
whicli is expressed in a flowing stylo—i)robably a 
very good specimen of the author’s rhetorical 
manner in his sermons, which, joined to a good de¬ 
livery, might readily produce the effect assigned 
to Duche’s pulpit eloquence. This collection was 
several times reprinted. In an elegant edition, in 
two small volumes, published at Bath in England 
in 1777, there is an allusion to two prior ones; 
and there is one still later, published at London in 
1791. To the Bath edition is appended, A Brief 
Account of the Life of William Penti^ Esq.^ Pro¬ 
prietor and Governor ofPeumylmnia; in which 
hie settlement of that Province is included^ and 
to which is added hie Character, 

The incidents of Duche’s first services in the 
Continental Congress were striking. John Adams 
has given an account of the scene in a letter to 
his wife dated September 16, 1774. Duch6 ap¬ 
peared “with his clerk and his pontificals, and 
read several prayers in the established fonn, and 
then read the collect (psalter) for tlie seventh day 
of September, which was the thirty-fifth psalm. 
You must remember this was the next moniing 
after we heard the horrible rumor of the cannon¬ 
ade of Boston. I never saw a greater effect upon 
an audience. It seems as if Heaven had or¬ 
dained that psalm to be read on that morning. 
After this Mr. Duchc, unexpectedly to everybody, 
struck out into an extemporary prayer, wliioh 
filled the bosom of every man present. I must 
confess I never heard a better prayer, or one so 
well pronounced. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. 
Cooper himself never prayed with such fervor, 
gnch ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in 
language so elegant and sublime—^for America, 
for the Congress, for tlic Province of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It 
has had an excellent effect upon everybody here. 
I must beg you to read that psalm. If there was 
any faith in Hie Sortes Virgilianie or Sortes IIo- 


* Gaspipl na*a Letters. Observations on a variety of subjects, 
literary, moral, and religions; In a series of original letters, 
written by a gentleman of foreign extraction who resided some 
time In Pniladelphla. Fblladoipbla. 1774. 
t Graydon’s Itemoin. Idtteil's Ed., p. 96. 


mericffi, or especially in the Sortes Biblics, it would 
be thought providential. Mr. Duch^ is one of the 
most ingenious men, and best characters, and 
greatest orators in the Episcopal order upon this 
continent—^yet a zealous friend of liberty and his 
country.” 

He published two revolutionary sermons, a fast 
sermon before Congress, and another address to 
the militia. The Duty qf Standing Fast in our 
Spiritual and Temporal Libertiee^ was tlie title 
of his discourse preached in Christ church, July 
7, 1775, before the First Battalion of the city. 
He addressed his audience from the text, Sternd 
fast,, therefore,, in the Liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made m free,, as freemen both in the spirit¬ 
ual and temporal sense. It is temperate to Eng¬ 
land, but animated for independence. In one sen¬ 
tence ho indulges in a bit of sarcasm. “ We wish 
not to possess the golden groves of Asia, to sparkle 
in the public eye with jewels tom from the brows 
of weeping nabobs, or to riot on the spoil of plun¬ 
dered provinces.” 

The American Line,, was his fast-day sermon, 
delivered before the honorable Continental Con¬ 
gress tlie same inontli, in which he looks to the 
past prosj)crity of the country and invokes its 
continuance. lie gave the pay of bis cbaploinoy to 
the fi.milies of the Whigs slain in battle. Though 
a man of conscientious views, and a lover of right, 
his judgment unfortunately wavered fnan timid¬ 
ity or the pressure of society around liim on the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, and he felt 
himself called upon to write an unfortunate letter 
to General Wa.sliington,* urging him to abandon 
the cause of Independence, which Wasliington 
jirudently laid before Congress, and which Du- 
cbe’s brother-in-law, Francis Ilojikinson, replied 
to with great spirit arul directness.f This action 
caused his retirement from the country. He was 
well, received in England, where he published two 
volumes of sermons in 1780, and a sermon before 
the Humane Society in 1781. After the war he 
returned to Pliiladelj>hia in 1790, where he died 
in 1794. 

FBOll CABPIPINA'S LETTXRB. 

To the Right H&noraltle Lord Viecount P -, Queen Street^ 

WeedmintAor, 

mm* attachment to America, I am apt to 
think, in u great measure proceeds from the prospect 
of its growing greatness, to which every day seems 
more or less to contribute. In Europe, the several 
arts und sciences are almost arrived at their meri¬ 
dian of perfection; at least, new discoveries are leas 
frequent now than heretofore. Architecture, gar¬ 
dening, agriculture, mechanics are at a stand. The 
eye is weary with a repetition of scenes, in wliich it 
discovers a perpetual sameness, though heightened 
by all the refinements of taste. Excellency itself, in 
works of human art, cloys the faculties, if the mind 
is not now and then relieved by objects of inferior 
beauty. After roving over the magnificence of 
churches and palaces, we are glad to fix a while 
upon a simple farm-house, or straw-built cottage. 
We feel a particular delight in tracing the windings 
of a beautiful river from its first springs till it emp¬ 
ties itself into the vast ocean. The mind pursues it 
through an immense tract of variegated country, and 


•October 8,1777. 

t This letter was tbongbt of Importance enongb to be pub¬ 
lished in Engliuid, in Bath, 1777, in 4to. 
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seems to flow end increase and widen along with it, 
till it loses iteelf in the abyss of waters. 

The objects of art, as well as those of nature, in 
this new world, are at present in such a state, as 
affords the highest entertainment to tliese faculties 
of the mind. The progression is begun: here and 
there, in Ibe midst of veneriible woods, which, 
scarce a century ago, were the uncultivated haunts 
of roaming savages, the power of cultivation pre¬ 
sents itself to the traveller's view, in opening lawns, 
covered with the richest verdure, fields of corn, or¬ 
chards, gardens, and meadows feililized by well 
directed streams. Hamlets, villages, and even popu¬ 
lous cities, with their towering spires, excite our 
admiration. We are struck witli the charm of no¬ 
velty wliercver wo go. The comparison is always 
at hand—for, within the compass of a short mile, we 
may behold at once, nature in her original rusticity, 
and art rising by rapid advances to perfection. 

The progress of the human mind ma}^ here like¬ 
wise be observed to keep equal pace with the exter¬ 
nal improvernonts: the gnuliiiil polish of manners, 
Irom awkwardness itself even to courtly civility; 
from superstitious notions, and bigoted religious at- 
tacbnients, to genuine spiritual devotion, may very 
readily bo traced by a thoughtful and inquisitive 
mind. All the powei's of nature scorn to be upon 
the stretch, as if they were in pursuit of something 
higher still, in science, in manners, in religion itself, 
than the inotlier country can afford. 

Indeed, iny Tjord, I fotd my heart expand at the 
immense pros})cct that irresistibly opeim upon me. 

1 see new kingdoms and empires rushing forth from 
their embryo state, eager to disolose their latent 
powers; wliilst the old ones on the other side of the 
Atlantic, “ hide their diminished heads,” l<»st in a 
superior lustre. I sec learning stripped of all scho¬ 
lastic pedantry, and religion restored to gospel pu- | 
rity. 1 see the lost efforts of a powerful Providence 
exerted in order to reclaim our wandering race from 
tlie paths of igtiorancc and error. 1 see the setting 
rays of the Sun of Riphteoumess sliinirig forth with 
seven-fold lustre to the utmost bourn of this Western 
Continent. 

Wonder not then, my Lord, at my attachment to 
this favoured spot. 1 tread tlui hallowed soil with 
far higher pleasures from anticipation than your 
classic enthusiasts feel from reflection, whilst they 
kiss the floor of Tuaculum, or walk the “ Etcrn^ 
Jlint by CoitfinU tr<nL'* 

There is one thougid., indeed, that throws a damp 
upon that nnlour of joy, which such .speculations 
generally produce in my brea-^t. From the strange 
propensity of human nature to abuse the richest 
gifts of ProviilcMice, (of which history as well as ex¬ 
perience affonls us so many sad cxample.s) 1 fear, lest 
the old leaven of wickedne.ss should insinuate itself 
again by degrees, till it has corrupted the whole 
moss; lest the melancholy scenes wc have behehl in 
the kingdoms and churches of the East should be 
acted over again in the West; and the declension of j 
sound knowledge and virtuous practice, should be 
more rapid than their increase and advancement. 

Your lordship has seen the works of the divine 
Herbert You may remember how excessively fond 

Dr. R-y was of his poems, and how earnestly he 

would recommend liis excellent little treatise, called 
T/ie Country Par non, to all his pupils who were to 
be candidates for holy orders. Lest you should not 
have the book by you, I must beg leave to tran¬ 
scribe a very remarkable passage from a poem en¬ 
titled The Church Militant^ which, as it relates 
wholly to America, and breathes a kind of prophetic 
spirit, has generally been called “ Herbert’s Pro¬ 
phecy.” The language is uncouth and the measure 


far from barmouious«-4mt there is something yery 
striking and animated in the sentiment:— 

Belirion stands on tip-toe in onr land 
Beaay to pass to the American strand, Ac.* 

You see, my Lord, from the short sketches which I 
have given you, that Herbert'e Prophecy, if it may 
be BO called (though it is no more than what our 
schoolmen have styled reading from analogy), is ful¬ 
filling fast. Arts and religion still keep pace with 
each other; and ’tie not impossible, os he conjec¬ 
tures, that tlieir return totlie Fast will be the '^tirne 
' and place where judgement shall appearP 

I IlKNEY CRUGEE. 

I Henry Crugeu was the first American who 
! sat in the British House of Commons. He was a 
j member of a leading family in the society and 
politics of the colony and city of New York, and 
a nephew of John Cruger, mayor of New York, 
and speaker of the Culoiiiul Assembly at the time 
of the passage of the stamp act, and a proposer, 
and afterwards prominent member of the first 
Provincial Congress held in New York, in 1766. 
The ‘‘ Declaration of Rights” js.sned by that body 
i was written by him. Henry Cruger was born in 
1 New York, in 1739, and on arriving at manhood 
became eonnee.ted in business with Ids father, who 
liad established lumself at Bristol, which then held 
a position, in reference to American commerce, 
similar to tliat of LiverjxM)! at tlie present day, 
and was elected mayor of the city. The father’s 
popularity .seems to liave been shared by the son, 
tts be was also chosen mayor, and in 1774 one of 
the two representatives of the city, in the House 
of Commons, his colleague being Edmund Burke. 



The election was a sharply contested one. Burke 
was introduced on the hustings by Cruger, and 
made a brief speech, at tlie conclusion of which, 

a Mr. C-is reported in the newspapers ot the 

day to have exclaimed, “ 1 say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 
The story has passed into the jest lxx)ks, and 
liecn fastened upon Cruger, who, as be bad just 
before sjiokcn, is not likely to have spoken again; 
or if lie did, would not, as his future career 
shows, liavo exjiressed himself so briefly. The 
true author of this famous speech was a Mr. Car¬ 
rington. 

Cruger made his maiden speech December 16, 
1774, in the debate on the Army Estimates. 
Josiuli Quincy, Jun., was present in the gfilkry, 
and mentions the circumstance in one of his let¬ 
ters. A New York clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Vardcll, of Trinity Church, was also an auditor, 
and wrote home the following enthusiastic ac¬ 
count of tlic new momber, in a letter, which 
we find printed in the Memoirs of Peter Van 
Schaick:— 

Mr. Cruger’s fame has, I suppose, by this time 
reached his native shore. His ajiplause has been 
unirersally sounded in this country. Adminisirtk' 

• Boo Art Berkeley, ante, p. 160. 
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Umi Bpi^lsiids liim for his moderation; Oppotition 
for the jast line he has drawn, and all men lor his 
modest eloquence and graceful deliveiy. His ene¬ 
mies are silenced by me strongest confutation of 
their charges against him of illiberal invective 
against the people of England, by his manly defence 
of his country, and honorable approbation of his op¬ 
ponents wherever he thought them justifiable. I 
was in the house on the debate. It was remarkably 
crowded witli members, and the galleries wore filled | 
with peers and persons of distinction. When Mr. i 
Cruger rose, there was a deep silence. He faltered | 
a little at fii«t, hut, as he proceeded, the cry of “ Hear | 
himl hear himl” animated liim with resolution. . 
Hood, the Irish orator, snt behind me. He asked, 1 
“Who is that? who is that? A young sneaker? | 
Whoever he is, he speaks more eloquently than any 
man 1 have yet licard in the house.’' I to(»k great | 
pains to learn people’s sentiments, nii<l found them i 
all in his favor. Mr. Garrick, a few days after, in I 
a discussion on the subject, said, “ he never saw hu- ! 
man nature more amiably displayed than in the 
modest manner of address, pathos of afiection for 
his country, and graceful gesture, exhibited by Mr. 
Cruger in liis speech.” I am thus particular because 
you must be eurioiis to know what reception the 
nrst American member met with in the mo4tuugu^t i 
assembly in Europe. My heart btvd high with | 
onxiety; I trembled when he arose with tlic most i 
awful and alfeeting jealousy for tlie honor of my ! 
country. When Hear him! hear him!” echoed 
through the house, joy rushed tlirotigli every vein, 
and 1 seemed to glory in being a ^’ew-Yorker. 

Ill this speech, while he dissents IVom many of 
tlie measures pui*sued by tlie Ariierioans, he 
praises them for their love of liberU ; dwells on 
the importance of the colonial trade to Groat 
Britain; urges the necessity of conciliation, and 
the uselessness of coercion. 

Even should coercive measures reduce ilicm to an | 
acknowledgment of the equity of Parliamentary I 
taxation, what are the advantages that will result | 
from it? Can it be believed that Americans will be 
dragooned into a conviction of this right? Will j 
severities increose their affection and make them 1 
more desirous of a connoction with, and dependence 
on Great Britain ? Is it not, on the contrary, rca- I 
Bonable to conclude that the effect will bo an increase I 
of jealousy and discontent? That they will sock all | 
occasions of evading laws impos<‘d on them by vio- i 
lence ? That they will be restless under the yoke j 
and think themselves happy in any opportunity of I 
flying to the protection of some other power, from i 
the subjection of a mother whom they consider cruel 
and vindictive? 

I would not be understood, sir, to deny alto¬ 
gether the good intentions of administration. The 
abilities of the minister,* it seems, arc universally 
acknowledged. But, sir, T must add the maxim of 
“ humanum est errare” And though an American, 

I must applaud his zeal for the dignity of parlia¬ 
ment, ana must think the impolicy and inexpediency 
of the late measures may reasonably be imputed to 
the difficulty and embarrassments of the occasion, 
and the unsettled and undefined nature of the de¬ 
pendence of the Colonies on the mother country. 
But, on the other hand, candor must admit the same 
apology for any violence or mistakes of tlie Ameri- 
oaoe. 

But, sir, since these measures have been found, by 
sad experience, to be totally inexpedient; since they 


* Lord North, 


have served only to widen the breach instead of 
closing it—'have diminished the obedience of the 
Colonies instead of confirming if>—have increased 
their turbulence and opposition instep of allaying 
them—^it may well be hoped that a different course 
of conduct and of treatment may be pursued; and 
some firm, enlightened, and liberal constitution be 
adopted by the wisdom of this House, which may 
secure the Colonists in the enjoyment of their liber¬ 
ties, while it maintains the just supremacy of par¬ 
liament. 

In the debate on the Disturbances in North 
America, Feb. 2, 1776, Colonel Grant remarked, 
“ That he knew the Americans well, and was cer¬ 
tain they would not light,” and was rasjionded to 
so warmly by Cruger, tliat the latter was called 
to order by the Speaker. CVuger also spoke in 
the debate on the Rei)resenfation and remon¬ 
strance of the General Assembly of New Y'ork, 
May 16, 1776, and in tliat on Mr. Fox’s motion 
tor an En<piiry into the cause of the ill-success of 
the British Arms in North America, February 20, 
1776. We quote the conclusion of tliis, which is 
one of his most successful efforts. 

Admitting for the present, sir, that a fon*e suffi¬ 
cient to subdue tlie eolories can be sent out—admit¬ 
ting that this country ^^ill patiently bear the enor¬ 
mous weight of accumulated taxes, which so distant 
and unequal a war will require—admitting that 
foreign powers (llic natural enemies of Britain) will, 
with composure and seir-denial, neglect so favorable 
an opjKirtnnity of distri'ssing their rivals—admitting 
that your fleete, unop}>osed, shall level totlic ground 
those cities which rose under your j)rotcction, be¬ 
came the pillars of your commerce, and your na¬ 
tion’s boost—admit ling that foreign mereenaries 
spread desolation, that tliousaiids fall before them, 
and that, humbled under the combined woes of 
poverty, anarchy, want, and defeat, llie exhausted 
colonies fall BUpj>linnt at the feet of their conquerors 
—admitting all this will lie ilic ease, (which cannot 
well be expected from the post,) there necessarily 
follows a most momentous (|iiestion ; What are the 
great advantages that Great. Britain is t(> receive in 
exchange for the blessings of peace ond a lucrative 
commorcc, for the affect ion and loyally, for the ju’os- 
perity, for the lives of so many of its useful subjects 
sacrificed? Would the bare acknowledgment of a 
right ill Parliament t.o tax tlicni, compensate for the 
millions expended, the dung'U’S incurred, tlie mise¬ 
ries entailed, the destruction of liuinun happiness 
and of life that must ensue from a war with our 
colonies, united ns they are in one eoniinon cause, 
and fired to desperate entliusiasm by aj)])rchcn8ior:8 
cff impending slavery ? Or can you be so absurd as 
to imagine that concessions extorted in a time of 
danger and of urgent miseiy, will form a bond of 
lasting union ? Impoverished ond undone by their 
exertions, and the culnTnities of war, instead of being 
able to rcfiay the expenses of this country, or to 
supply a revenue, they would stand in need of your 
earliest assistance to revive depressed and almost 
extinguished commerce, as well as to renew and up¬ 
hold their necessary civil establishments. 

I am well aware, sir, that it is said we must 
maintain the dignity of Parliament Let me ask 
what dignity is that which will not descend to make 
millions happy—which will sacrifice tlie treasures 
and best blood of tlie nation to extort submissions, 
fruitless submissions, that wdll be disavowed ond 
disregarded the moment the compuLsory, oppressive 
force is removed? What dignity is that which, to 
enforce a disputed mode of obtaining a revenue. 
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will dettfoy oomimeroQ, spread poverty and desola¬ 
tion, and ary up every onnnnel, every source, from 
whioh either revenue or any real substantial benefit 
fum be expected f 

Is it not high time then, Mr. Speaker, to examine 
the fiill extent of our danger, to pause and mark the 
paths which have misled us, and the wretched, be¬ 
wildered guides who have brought us into our 
present dimcultios f Let us seek out the destroying 
angel, and stop his 0001 * 86 , while we have yet any¬ 
thing valuable to preserve. The breach is not yet 
irreparable, and jicrmit me, with all deference, to 
say, I have not a doubt but that liberal and explicit 
terms of I'eoonciliation, with a full and firm security 
against any unjust or oppressive exorcise of parlia¬ 
mentary taxation, if held out to the colonics before 
the war takes a wider ami more destructive course, 
will lead speedily to a settlement, and recall the for¬ 
mer years of pence, when the affections and inte¬ 
rests of Greot Britain and Anieii^a were one. 

But, sir, if, on the contrary, wo ore to plunge 
deeper into tliis sea of blood; if wc are to sacrifice 
the nioaiis and materials of revenue for unjust dis¬ 
tinctions about the modes of raising it; if the laurels 
wc can gain, and tlie dignity of Paidiuniont we are 
to establish, can be purchased only by the miseries 
of our fellow-^ubjftcts, whose losses arc our own ; if 
the event is precarious, nrul the cause alien to the 
spirit and humanity of Englishmen; if the injury is 
certain, and the object of success unsubstantial and I 
insecure, how little soever the influence my poor ' 
opinion and arguments can hnve on this House, 1 | 
shall at least free my conscience hy having expli¬ 
citly condemned all such impolitic, uniust, inade¬ 
quate, injudicious measures, and by giving to this 
motion my most hearty coiicuiTcnee and support. 

In tin* debate on Mr. Wilkes’s motion for the 
Iwcpeal of the American Declaratory Act, Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1777, (h’Uge.r snys: “From my connec¬ 
tions in America 1 have had an opportunity of 
collceting the sentiments of men of all orders and 
parties, and have reason to believe tliut inde¬ 
pendency is not yet the great object of the major¬ 
ity of the people.” On the Tith of May, 1786, in 
the dehiito on (xoneral Conway’s hill for quieting 
the troubles in America, “ Mr. Criigcr contended 
that the bill by no means went far oiioiurh. lie 
said the American war, the real source of all our 
distresses and burdens, should bo put an end to at 
all events; in order to do this, the independency 
must be allowed, aud the ihirtocn jirovinces 
treated us free states.” This is the last mention 
of his name in Hansard’s Reports. He spoke 
only on American aflairs, and was cvidenfly not 
desirous of a separation between the colonies and 
the mother country, hut when such a stop became 
inevitable, ac(iuie8ced. Had lie lived in America, 
he would no doubt have been prominent on the 
side of indeiiendonce. 

It is characteristic of the manner in which 
families were divided in political opinions, du¬ 
ring the Revolution, that wliile Henry Griiger I 
was in parliament, one of his two brothers in 
America was a colonel in the royal army, and 
employed in the southern campaign, while the 
other, a New York merchant, trading with the 
West Indies, though taking no acti\ e part in the 
contest, was identified with the Whig side, and a 
friend of General Washington. 

Henry Cruger returned to New York after tho 
wfur, and was elected to the state senate, while 
still a member of the British House of Ooininons, 


1 bis term of service not having expired. He does 
I not apiKjar to have token any active part in the 
Legislature, nor in any public aflSairs after the 
j expiration of his term of office. He died in New 
I York on the 24th day of April, 1827. 

He was noted throughout his career for his 
frank, and at the same time polished manners; 
ualitics which, combined with a handsome 
gure, no doubt contributed their share to his 
great nersontd popularity in Bristol, and his liigh 
, 8ocia^i)osition in liis native city. Ho was not 
forg«len after resuming his residence in New 
I YorK7 by his old constituents on the other side 
! of the water; a spirited election ballad of 1812 
' referring to past triumphs under his leadership, 
as an incitement to exertion in favor of a distin¬ 
guished successor, Romilly. Wo quote its open- 
, iug stanzas: 

TUB OOLDBN DAYS OF HABBT CBUGRIl. 

Eight-and-thirty years ngo,* by a resolute exertion, 
Biustol’s independent sons broke the fetters of 
eoercion; 

And 80 glorious was the triumph, that it gain’d the 
approbation 

Of ev'ry liheral-iiiinded man throughout the British 
nation. 

Chorus — 

O the golden days of honest Harry CruoerI 
With pleasure we reflect upon the days of 
Haiiry CRnoER. 

Then the minions of corruption, and the weight of 
their long piii*se8, 

Were senreely more regarded than their promises or 
curses: 

Each freemnn was impelled by disinterested prin¬ 
ciple— 

A stimulus that renders every honest cause invin¬ 
cible. 

O the golden days, Ac. 

The patriot-fire Hint warm’d the heart on such a 
bright occnsioii, 

Requires no more at present than a little renovatioii ; 
"What freemen did in skvknty-four, to rid theniaelvc.s 
of slnvery, 

i Tliey very well may do in twelve, ’gainst arrogance 
and knavei y. 

0 the golden days, <fec. 

1 WILLIAM BARTRAM. 

! Coleridge, whose love of universal knowledge 
and constant desire to gratify the imagination, 
led him to be a diligent reader of the rejiorts of 
travellers, particularly those who made oi*iginal 
observations in regions of adventure and disco- 
. very, of the fidelity and essential value of wliosc 
narratives lie was a most discriminating judge, 
said of these productions, “the latest book of 
, travels I know, written in the spirit of the old tra- 
1 Tellers, is Bartrain’s account of liis tour in the Flo- 
ridas. It is a work of high merit every way.’^t 
The author, who was the honored suliject of this 
eulogy, was William Bartrain, who printed in 
Philadelphia in 1791, in an octavo volume, his 
TraveU through Korth aud South Carolina^ 
Georgia^ East and West Floriduy the Cherokee 

• Thlrty-elgbt years before Mr. Cruder was first ehoseo 
Member of Parllamont , . - . — . 

t Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Bunnel T^rlor 
Coleridge, March IS, 1897. 
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Ctmntry^ the Eeteneive Territoriee of the Mwco- 
giUgee or Creek Corfedera^^ cmd the Country 
if the Ohoetam. C(mtaining an account of the 
soil arid natural productions of those regions; 
together with observations on the manners of the 
Indians, The style of this work is distinguished 
by its simnlo love of nature and vivacity. It 
breathes oi the freshness of a new land: every 
sensation is j)loasurablo, welcomed by health. 
'J'he writer lived before that stage of the civiliza¬ 
tion of great cities wliicli silences the voice of | 
Jiatural emotion raised in the expression of grati- i 
tude to Heaven or aflection to man. Perhaps | 
the simple life and jmre tastes of the Quaker j 
facilitated his lively gratification of the senses and j 
emotions. All his faculties are alive in Ids book, | 
whether he describes a tree, a fish, a l>ird, beast, j 
Indian, or hospitable ])lanter. detects fra- I 
grance, vitidity, and health everywhere in the I 
animal world. I 



"William Bartram came naturally by his tastes 
in these pursuits, lie was the fourth son of John 
Bartram—bom in Pennsylvania in 1000—the cur¬ 
liest of American botani>ts, and the founder of the 
first Botanical Garden in the country. Ills ac¬ 
quaintance with medicine and occupation as a j 
farmer had led him to the study of plai'ts. The | 

r iniens which ho collected were sent to Lon- 
,and secured him the correspondence of’Peter 
Collinson, the (Quaker lover of science and the 
friend of f'ranklin. II<‘ was a great travelhu* in 
search of his favorite objects in natui’ul history in 
the old provinces, making his way to the head I 
waters of the lakes and rivers of New York and ' 
Pennsylvania, through what was tlien a wilder- | 
ness, and accomplisliing, when he wa-^ nearly I 
seventy, a full oxj)loration of the St. dohn’s river i 
in Florida. In 1751 some observations jnude by ■ 
Bartram on his travels from Pennsylvuiiia to i 
Lake Ontario, and communicated to his friends j 
in London, were published by them in a thin 
octavo, with an appendix containing the accrunt 
of Niagara by the Swedish traveller Ivalni.* 
The style of Bartram is crude, but liis observa¬ 
tions show the genius of the naturalist. 

Of h\ti southern journey an account was pub¬ 
lished in ITOO.f It cousi.sts of a descrij)tion of the 
country in its main features of climate, soil, natu- | 
ral productions, and oj)iH)rtuiiities for cultivation, ! 


• Observations on the Inhnbltants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, i 
Productions, Animals, and other matterH worthv of notfcp. 
made by Mr. John Bartram, in his Travels from iVjinsylvajii.i 
to (hioudago, Oswe^ro and the Lake Ontario. In Canada. To 
which is annexed a curious account of the Cataiw^ at Nlaparo, 
by Mr. Peter Kalm, a Swedish frentlemaii who truvellod tluM-c. j 
London. J. Whlston A Wlifte, 1751. Svo. pj). 94. Knlm was a 
pupil of LlnnsBusat Upsal, and came to AnK ricna^ liin insti- > 
gallon. From 174S-51 ho was in Aineiicu, whore ho was inti- 1 
mate with Ckilden, Logan, Franklin, and Bartram. His thrc«* I 
volumes of travels in this country were translated from the : 
Swedish into German, and thence into English by J. Reliiold ! 
Forster, in 1771. Kalm died in 1779. 

t A Description of East-Florida, with a journal, kept by John 
Bartram, of Fblladelphla. Botanist to His Majesty for the FJo- 
ridas; upon a Journey from St. Augustine up the river St. 
John’s, as far as the Lakes. Witli explanatory botanical notes. 
Illustrated with an accurate Map of East Florida, and two 
plans, one of 8t Augustine, and the other of the Bay of Espl- 
ritu Santo. The third edition, much enlarged and improved. 


with a journal appended of actual obsenratioiis 

S ec. 9, 1766, Feb. 11, 1766). Theae are intro- 
oed in the edition before us by a dedication 
and recommendation from the pen of Dr. William 
Stork, who bad the settlement of the country at 
heart. Bartnim’s observations are plainly set 
down, and his tract has the interest of mo.st 
original notices of the kind. His mention of the 
8taj)le productions of tlie several colonies in 1766, 
is a point from which to measure tlie develop¬ 
ment of the country;—“Since every colony in 
America seems to have, as it were, a staple com¬ 
modity peculiar to itself, as Canada the fur; 
Massachusetts Bay, fish; Connecticut, IninW; 
New York and Pennsylvania, wheat; Virginia 
and Maryland, tobacco; North Carolina, pitch 
and tar; South Carolina, rice and indigo; Geor¬ 
gia, rice and silk.” 

In a letter to Jared Eliot, dated Philadelphia, 
Sept. 1, 1775, introducing John Bartram, Frank¬ 
lin writes, “I believe you will find him to be at 
least twenty folio l)nges, large paper, well filled, 
on the subjects ol* botany, f<)s>ils, husbandry, and 
the first creation.” Hector St. John, in his Let¬ 
ters of an Ameri(^an Farmer, lias a long descrip¬ 
tion of an alleged visit jiaid by a Ilussian gentle¬ 
man to John Jiartram, wliich is evidently an 
account of his own observations of the amiable 
naturalist. He mentions an inscription over the 
door of his greenlionsi^, 

Slave to no scot, who t.nkc^ no private ronJ. 

But looks through naliirc u[» to nature’s GoL 



The character of John Hartram was markiM] 
by its strength and simplicity, and by his love for 
the moral ])recc[)ts of the Bible. Born and educat¬ 
ed a Quaker, he did not e^'eape some imimtntioiis 
of imperfect orthodoxy. His natural piety was 
witiu'ssed by the inscription engraved by Ins own 
hands upon a stone placed on tlie outside of his 
house, over the front window of liis study— 

Tis God alone. Almighty Lord, 

The Holy one, by me inlon'd. 

John Bautham, 177o. 

He died Septemhor 21, 1777. 

It wjis at the Botanic Garden on the hanks of 
the Sclnnlkill, which the father founded, and in 
the house also built by his own hands, that Wil¬ 
liam Bartram, the son, tvas horn, February 9, 
]7»‘19. He had for his tutor Charles Thomson, 
suhsecpiently the honest and spirited republican 
of the old Continental Congress. He had an early 
talent for drawing, which led liim to think of the 
congenial pursuits t)f jirinting and engraving; but 
he adopted the life of a merchant, which ho soon 
abandoned; for before he was thirty years of age 


nic Begetes, 1111c vonlunt fellclnfi nv® 

Ari)«rol Fructus alibi, utqno injuKsa vlresciint 
Grairilna Nonno vides crocoos ut Tinolus Odores, 

India niittet Ebur, molles suaThura Sab®!? 

Virgil, Geergi'^s. 

London; Bold by W. Nicoll, at No. 51 St. Paul's Church Tard; 
and T. JefTerlea, at Charlng-Orosa, Geographer to his Maiesty. 
MDCCLXIX. ^ 
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we find him anoomp^ylng hie father on hia Flo¬ 
rida tonr, and engaging in the cultivation of in¬ 
digo. His own travels in that region were oom- 



benignity and happiness. This was tlie botanist, 
traveller, and pmlosopher we had come to see. 
He had pointed out many curious plants.’^* 
Bartrain a[)])ear8 to have been engaged in these 
friendly pursuits of science to the last, for it is 
recorded he wrote an article on the natural his¬ 
tory of a plant, a few minutes before his deu^ 
which }iappened suddenly, by the rupture of a 
bloodvessel in the lungs, July 22, 1823, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. The correspondence 
of the Bartrams and Humpliry Marshall, who 
was the ccmsiu of John Bartrain and author of a 
valuabb Treatise on the Forest Trees of TfoHh 
Arnerka^ with their scientific friends in Europe 
and at liome, is of interest for its simple, unaffect¬ 
ed character, and the curiosity and information 
of many of its details. I'liis correspondence was 
published in 1849, with many other interesting 
memorials, by William Darlington.f 


menced in 1772, at the request of Dr. Fothorgill, 
the distinguished botanist and liberal and benevo¬ 


lent friend of science, and lie occupied five years 
in his natural history fiursuits in Georgia, South 
Oaroliua, and the Floridas. On his return to 
Philadelphia he quietly passed his tim * in scien¬ 
tific occupations, residing at the old Botanic Gar¬ 
den at Kingsessing, never marrying, though (K‘- 
cnsionally rallied on the subject by liis London 
friend Colliuson. In 1782 ho was elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany in the University of Pemisyl- 
vutiio, but did not accept the position on accemnt 
of his health, lie assisted Wilson in his Aineri- i 
can Ornithology. Jlis triend Barton was indebt¬ 
ed to hia pencil for drawings of the plates of his 
Elements of Botany. In 178!) he wrote a reply 
to a series of questions projjosod to him on the 
condition of the Cretdr and Cherokee Indians, of 
whose manners he had l»cen a diligent and curi¬ 
ous observer, which lias been lately reprinted 
from the original manuscript in the Transactions 
of tJie Americ4in Ethnological Society. Tlie name 
of his correspondent in this work has been lost, 
but the probability rests with Dr. B, S. Barton, 
who refers in liis Memoir on tlio Origin of the 
American Nations., to a MS. of Bartrain on tho.se 
subjects in Ids possession.* His views of the 
character of the Southern Indians in this sketch, 
as well as in his Travels, place them in a very 
favorable light, for their possession of many ho¬ 
norable personal qualities. 

Ill May, 1797, he was visited by Dunlap, in 
company with Brockden Brown, at the Botanic 
Garden, and the curious historiographer and 
jjainter has left a sketch of his appearance:— 
“Arrived at the botanist’s garden, wo approached 
an old man, who, with a rake in his hand, was 
breaking the clods of earth in a tulip bed. His 
hat was old and fiapped over bis face; his coarse 
shirt was seen near his neck, os ho wore no cra¬ 
vat or kerchief: his wni‘'tcoat and breeches were 
both of leather, and his shoes were tied with lea¬ 
ther strings. Wo approached and accosted him. 
Ho ceased his work, and entered into conver¬ 
sation with the case and politeness of nature’s 
nobleman. His countenance was expressive of 


Leaving Picolata, I continued to ascend the river. 
I observed this day, 4iuring iny progress up the 
river, incredible numbers of small nying insects, of 
I the genus termed by natiinilists Ephemera, continu¬ 
ally emerging from the shallow water near ;Bhore, 
i some of them immediately taking their flight to the 
I land, whilst myriads crept up the grass and her- 
i bage, where remaining for a short time, as they ac- 
I quired siiffieient strength, they took their fiight 
j also, following their kindred to the main land. 
This resurrection from the deep, if I may so express 
it, commences early in the morning, and ceases after 
the sun is up. At evening they are seen in clouds 
of innumerahle millions, swarming and wantoning 
in the still air, gradually drawing near the river. 
Tliey descehd upon its surface, and there quickly 
end*their day, after committing their eggs to the 
deep; which being for a little while tossed about, 
enveloped in a viscid scum, are hatched, ainl the 
little Larvae descend into their secure and dark habi¬ 
tation, ill the oozy bed beneath, where they remain 
gradually increasing iii size, until the returning 
spring; they then change t<o a Nymph, when the 
1 genial heat brings them, ns it were, into existence, 

! and they again arise into the world. This fly seems 
I to be ilelieious food for birds, frogs, and fish. In the 
I morning, when they arise, and in the evening, when 
: tfiey return, the tumult is great indeed, and the sur- 
, face of the water along shore broken into bubbles, 

: or spirted into the air, by the contending aquatic 
I tribes; and such is the avidity of the fish and frogs, 

' that they spring into the air after this delicious 
prey. 

Early in the evening, after a pleasant day’s voy¬ 
age, 1 made o convenient and sate harbor, in a little 
' lagoon, under an elevated bank, on the West shore 
! of the river; where I elnill entreat the reader’s pa- 
: tience, whilst wc behold the closing scene of tlie 
short-lived Ephemera, am! communicate to each other 
I the reflections which so Bingular an exhibition might 
I rationally suggest to an inquisitive mind. Our 
! place of observation is happily situated under the 
protecting shade of majestic Live Oaks, glorious 
Magnolias, and the fragrant Orange, open to the 
view of the great river and the still waters of the 
lagoon just before us. 


* Prefkto^ note, by E. G. Bqoler, to Obsorvatlons on the 
Creek and Clliorokoo Indluns, by William Bartram.—Traneao- 
rlons Am. Etb. Soo. vol ill. pt 1. 

^OI.. 1. —15 


• Hist. Am. Theatre, 170. „ 

t Memorials of John Bartram and Hnmphy 
Notices of their Botanical Contemporaries, by William Dar¬ 
lington, 18tf. 
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At ih« cool ero’B approaoh, the sweet enchantiiig 
melody of the feathered soogsters gradually ceases, 
and t^ey betake themselveB to their leafy ooverts for 
security and repose. 

Solemnly ana slowly move onward, to the river’s 
shore, the rustling crowds of the Ephemera. How 
awful the procession I innumerable millions of 
^ringed beings, voluntarily verging on to destruc¬ 
tion, to the brink of the p^rave, where they behold 
bands of their enemies with wide open jaws, ready 
to receive them. But as if insensible of their dan¬ 
ger, gay and tranquil each meets his beloved mate 
in the still air, inimitably bedecked in tlieir new 
nuptinl robes. What eye can trace them, in their 
varied wanton omorous chases, l)ounding and flut¬ 
tering on the odoriferous ttir I With what peace, 
love, and joy, do they end tlie lost moments of tlieir 
ezisteiice I 

I think we may assert, without any fear of exag¬ 
geration, that there are annually of these beautiful 
winged beings, which rise into existence, and for a 
few moments take a transient view of the glory of 
the CJreator’s works, a number greater than the 
whole race of mankind that have ever existed since 
the creation; and that, only from the shores of this 
river. How many then must have been produced 
since the ci'eation, when we consider the number of 
large rivers in America, in comtmiison with which, 
this river is but a brook or rivulet I 

The importance of the exi8t>ciicG of these beautiful 
and delicately formed little creatures, whose frame 
and organization are equally wonderful, more deli¬ 
cate, and perhaps as complicated as those of the 
most perfect human being, is well worth a few mo¬ 
ments^ contemplation; 1 mean particularly when 
they appear in the fly state. And if wo consider 
the very sliort period of that stage of existence, 
which we may reasonably supjwsc to be the only 
space of their life that admits of pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment, what a lesson doth it not afl'ord us of tlio 
vanity of our own pursuits I 

Their whole existence in this world is but one 
complete year; and at least three hundred and sixty 
days of that time they are in the form of an ugly 
grub, buried in mud, eighteen inches under water, 
and in this condition scarcely locomotive, as each 
larva or grub has but its own narrow solitary cell, 
from which it never travels or moves, but in a per¬ 
pendicular progression of a few inches, up and down, 
from the bottom to the surface of the mud, in order 
to intercept the passing atoms for its food, and get a 
moi^entary respiration of fresh air; and even lierc 
it must be perpetunlly on its guard, in order to es¬ 
cape the troops of nsh and shrimps watching to 
oatrii it, and irorn whom it has no escape, but by 
instantly retreating back into its cell. One would 
be almost to imagine them created merely for 
the food of fish and other aniiuala 

CBOOODILXS ON THK ST. JOHN'S. 

TTie evening was temperately cool and calm. 
The crocodiles began to roar and appear in uncom¬ 
mon numbers along the shores and in the river. I 
fixed my camp in an open plain, near the utmost 
projection of the promontory, under the shelter of a 
targe live oak, which stood on the highest part of 
the ground, and bat a few yards from my boat 
From this open, high situation, I had a free prosjiect 
of the river, which was a matter of no trivial con¬ 
sideration to me, having good reason to dread the 
subtie attacks of the alligators, who were crowding 
about my harbour. Having collected a good 
Quantity of wood fop the purpose of keeping up a 
light and smoke during the night, I began to think 
01 preparing my supper, when, upon examining my 


stores, I found but a scanty provision. I thereupon 
determined, os the most expeditious way of supply¬ 
ing my necessities, to take my bob and try for some 
trout About one hundred yards above my harbour 
began a cove or bay of the river, out of which 
opened a large lagoon. The mouth or entrance 
fi*om the river to it was narrow, but the waters 
soon after spread and formed a little lake, extending 
into the marshes: its entrance and shores within I 
observed to be verged with floating lawns of the 
istia and nymphea and other aquatic plants; these 
knew were excellent haunts for trout 
The verges and islets of the lagoon were elegantly 
embellished with flowering plants and shrubs; the 
laughing coots with wings half spread were tripping 
over the little covos, and hiding themselves in the 
tufts of grass; young broods of the painted summer 
teal, skimming the still surface of the waters, and 
following the watchful parent unoonscious of dan¬ 
ger, were frequently surprised by the voracious 
trout; and he, in turn, as often by the subtle 
greedy alhgator. Behold him lushing forth from 
the flags and reeds. His enormous body swells. 
His plaited tail, brandished high, floats upon the 
lake. The waters like a cataract descend tiom his 
opening jaws. Clouds of smoke issue from his di¬ 
lated nosti'ils. The earth trembles with his thunder. 
When immediately from the opposite coast of the 
lagoon, emerges from the deep his rival champion. 
They suddenly dart upon each oilier. The boiling 
surface of the lake marks their rajiid couise, and 
a terrific conflict comnionces. They now sink to 
the bottom folded together in horrid wreaths. The 
water becomes thick and discoloured .Again they 
rise, their jaws clap together, re-echoing through 
the deep surrounding forests. Again they sink, 
when the contest ends at the muddy bottom of the 
lake, and the vanquislied makes a hu/ardous es¬ 
cape, hiding himself in the muddy turbulent waters 
and sedge on u distant shore. The proud victor ex¬ 
ulting returns to the place of action. The shores 
and forests resound his dreadful roar, together with 
the triumphing shoiite of the plaited tribes around, 
witnesses of the horrid combat 

My apprehensions w'ere higlily alarmed after 
being a speertator of so dreadful a buttle. It was 
obvious that every delay would but tend to in¬ 
crease my dangers and diflicultieB, as the sun was 
near setting, and the alligators gathered around my 
harbour from all quarters. From these considera¬ 
tions 1 conchulcd to be expeditious in my trip to the 
lagoon, in onler to take some fish, ^ot thinking it 
prudent to take my fusee with me, lest I might lose 
It overboard in case of a battle, which 1 had every 
reason to dread before iiiy return, I therefore fur¬ 
nished myself with a club for my defence, went on 
boanl, and penetrating the first hno of those which 
surrounded my harbour, they gave way; but being 
pursued by several veiy large ones, 1 kept strictly on 
the watch, and paddled with all my migiil. towards the 
entrance of the lagoon, hoping to be shelter('d there 
from the multitude of my assailants; but ere 1 had 
half-way reached the place, 1 was attacked on all 
sides, several endeavouring to overset the canoe. 
My situation now became precarious to the Inst de¬ 
gree : two very large ones attacked me closely, at 
the same instant, rushing up with their heads and 
part of their bodies above the water, roaring terri¬ 
bly and belching floods of water over me. They 
struck their jaws together so close to my ears, as al¬ 
most to stun me, and I expected every moment to be 
dragged out of the boat and instantly devoured. 
But I applied my weapons so effectually about me, 
though at random, that I was so suocessftil as to 
beat them off a little; when finding that they de- 
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signed to renew the batde, I mede for the shore, as 
the only means left me for nw preservation; for, by 
keepinff close to it, 1 should have my enemies on 
one side of me only, whereas I was before sur^ 
rounded by them; and there was a probability, if 
pursued to the last extremity, of Bavin|( myself by 
Jumping out of the canoe on shore, as it is easy to 
outwalk them on land, although comparatively as 
swift os lightning in tiie water. 1 found this lost 
experiment alone could fully answer my expectations, 
for as soon as I gained the shore, they drew off and 
kept aloof. This was a happy relief, as my confi¬ 
dence was, in some degree, recovered by it On 
recollecting myself, I discovered that 1 had almost 
reached the entrance of the lagoon, and determined 
to venture in, if possible, to take a few fish, and then 
return to my harbour, while daylight coniiDuo<l; 
for I could now, with caution an(i resolution, make 
niy way with safidy along shore; and indeed there 
was no other way to regain my camp, without leav¬ 
ing my boat and making my retreat througli the 
marshes and reeds, which, if 1 could even effect, 
would have been in a manner throwing myself 
away, for then there would have been no nopes of 
ever recovering my bark, and returning in sufety to 
any settlements of men. 1 accordingly proceeded, 
and made good my entrance into the lagoon, though 
not without opposition from the alligators, who 
formed a line across the entrance, but did not pur¬ 
sue me into it, nor was I molested by any there, 
though there were some very large ones in a cove at 
the ufiper end. 1 soon caught more trout than I 
had present occasion for, and the air was too hot 
and sultry to admit of their being kept for many 
hours, even though salted or barbecued. I now 
prepared for my return to camp, whicli 1 succeeded 
in with but little trouble, by keeping close to the 
shore; yet I was opposed upon re-entering the river 
out of the lagoon, and pursued near to my landing 
(though not closely attacked), particularly by an 
old daring one, about twelve feet in length, who 
kept close after me; and when 1 stojiped ou shore 
and turiie<l Wioiit, in order to draw up my canoe, lie 
rushed up near my f<*et, and lay there for some 
time, looking me in the face, his head and shoulders 
out of water. I resolved he should pay for his 
temerity, and hnving a heavy load in my fusee, 1 
ran to my camp, and returning with ray piece, 
found him with his foot on the gunwale of the boat, 
in search of fish. On my coming up ho withdrew 
sullenly and slowly into the water, but soon re¬ 
turned' atid placed himself in his fonner position, 
looking at me, and seeming neither fearful nor any 
way disturbed. 1 soon dispatched him by lodging 
the contents of my gun in his head, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to cleanse and prepare my fish for supper: 
and accordingly took them out of the boat, laid 
them down on the sand close to the water, and 
began to scale them: when, raising my head, 1 saw 
before me, through the clear water, the head and 
shoulders of a very large alligator, moving slowly 
towards me. 1 instantly stepped back, when, witn 
a sweep of his tail, he brushed off several of my fish. 
It was certainly most providential that I looked up 
at that instant, as the monster would probably, in 
less than a minute, have seized and dragged me into 
the river. This incredible boldness of the animal 
disturbed mo greatly, supposing there could now be i 
no reasonable safety for me during the night, but by 
keeping constantly on the watoh; I therefore, as 
soon as I had prepared the fish, proceeded to secure 
myself and emots in the best manner 1 could. In 
the first place, I hauled my bark upon the shore, 
almost dear out of the water, to prevent their over¬ 
setting or sinking her; after this, every moveable 


was taken out and carried to my camp, which was 
but a few yards off; then ranging some diy wood 
in such order as was the most convenient, I cleared 
the ground round about it, that there might be no 
impediment in my way, in case of an attack in the 
night, eitlier from the water or the land; for 1 dis¬ 
covered by this time, that this small isthmus, from 
its remote situation and fruitfulness, was resorted to 
by bears and wolves. Having prepared myself in 
the best manner I could, 1 charged my gun, and 
proceeded to reconnoitre my camp and the adjacent 
grounds; when I discovered that the peninsula and 
grove, at the distance of about two hundred yards 
from my encampment, on the land side, were in¬ 
vested by a cypress swamp, covered with water, 
which below was joined to the shore of the little 
lake, and above to the marshes surrounding the la- 
; goon; so that I was confined to an island exceedingly 
i circumscribed, and 1 found there was no other ra> 
I treat for me, in cose of an attack, but by either as- 
I cending one of the large oaks, or pushing off with 
my boat 

It was by this time dusk, and the alligators hod 
nearly ceased tlieir roar, when I was again alarmed 
by a timiuituous noise that seemed to be in my liar- 
bour, and tlierefore engaged my immediate attention. 
Returning to my camp, I found it undisturbed, and 
then continued on to the extreme point of the pro¬ 
montory, where I saw a scene, new and surprising, 
which at first threw my souses into such a tumult, 
that it was sonic time before I could comprehend 
wlint was tlip matter; however, I soon accounted 
for this prodigious assemblage of crocodiles at this 
place, whicli exceeded everything of the kind I had 
ever heard of 

How shall I express myself so as to convey an ade¬ 
quate idea of it to the reader, and at the same time 
avoid raising suspicions of my veracity ? Should I 
Buy, that the river (in this place) fi'om shore to 
shore, and perhaps near half a mile above and below 
me, appearctl to be one solid bank of fish, of various 
kinds, pushing through this narrow pass of St. Juan’s 
into the little lake, on their return down the river, 
and tliat the alligators were in such incredible num¬ 
bers, and BO close together from shore to shore, that 
it would have been easy to have walked across ou 
their heads, had the animals been harmless! What 
expressions can sufficiently declare the shocking scene 
that for Home minutes continued, while this mighty 
army of fish were forcing tlie pass ? During this at¬ 
tempt, thousands, 1 may say hundreds of thousands, 

I of them were caught and swallowed by the devour- 
j ing alligators. 1 have seen an alligator take up out 
of the water several great fish at a time, and just 
I squeeze them betwixt his jaws, wliile the tails of the 
great trout finpped about his eyes and lips, ere he 
had swallowed them. The h(»rrid noise of their 
closing jaws, their plunging amidst the broken 
banks of fisli, and rising with tlieir pr^ some feet 
unright above the water, the floods of water and 
blood rushing out of their moutlis, and the clouds of 
va]>our issuing from their wide nostrils, were truly 
frightful This scene continued at intervals during the 
night, as the fish came to the pass. After this sight, 
shocking and tremendous as it was, I found myself 
somewhat easier and more reconciled to my sitnar 
tion; being convinced that their extraordinary as¬ 
semblage here was owing to this annual feast of 
fish; and that they were so well employed in their 
own element, tliat I had little occasion to fear their 
paying me a visit 

It being now almost night, I returned to my camp, 
where I had left my fish boiling, and my kettle of 
rice stewing; and having with me oil, pepper, and 
salt, and excellent oranges hanging in atmndatiee 
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«?er mj head (a valuable substitute for vinegar), I 
sat down and regaled myself oheerfully. Having 
finished my repast, 1 rekindled my fire for ligli^, and 
whilst 1 was revising the notes of my poMt day's 
journey, I was suddenly roused with a noise beliind 
me toward the main land. 1 sprang up on my feet, 
and listening, 1 distinctly heard some creature 
wading in the water of the isthmus. I seized my 
gun and went cautiously from my camp, directing 
my steps towards the noise: when 1 hua advanced 
alxiut thirty yards, 1 halted behind a coppice of 
orange trees, and soon perceived two very large 
bene, which had made their way through the 
water, and had landed in the grove, about one hun¬ 
dred yards’ distance from me, and were advancing 
towards me. I waited until they were within 
^irty yards of me: they there began tu snuff and 
look towards my camp: I 8iiap{>ed my piece hut it 
fiashed, on which they both turned about and gal¬ 
loped ofi', plunging tlirough the water and swamp, 
never halting, us 1 suppose, until they reached 
fast laud, 08 1 could hear them Icnping and plunging 
a long time. They did not presume to return 
again, nor was I molested by any other creatures 
except being occasionally awakened by the whoop¬ 
ing of owls, screaming of bitterns, or the wood-rats 
running amongst the leaves. 

XVXNINO SCENE IN FLORIDA. 

We approached the savanna at the south end by 
a narrow isthmus of level ground, open to the light 
of day, and clear of trees or bushes, and not greath" 
elevated above the common level, liaving on our 
right a spacious meadow, emhcliislied with a little 
lake, one verge of vvhich w'lus not very distant from 
us; its shore is a moilerately higli, circular bunk, 
partly encircling a cove of the pond, in the form of 
a half moon; the water is clear and deep, and, at 
<he distance of some hundred yards, was a large 
floating field (if I may so express myself) of the 
Nymphsea neliimbo, with their golden blossoms 
waving to and fro on their lofty stems. Beyond 
these fields of Bymphsea were spacious plains, en- 
ooinpassed by dark groves, opening to extensive 
pine iorosts, other plains still appearing beyond 
them. 

This little lake and surrounding meadows would 
have been alone sufticient to surprise and delight 
the traveller; but being placed so near the great sa¬ 
vanna, the attention is quickly drawn off, ami w'hoily 
engaged in the contemplation of the unlimited, va- 
ri^, and truly astonishing native wild scones of 
landscape and perspective, there exhibited ; how 
is the mind agitated and bewildered, at being thus, 
M it were, placed on the borders of a new world 1 
On the first view of such an amazing display of the 
wisdom and power of the supreme author of nature, 
tha^nund for a moment seems suspended, and im- 
preesed with awe. 

This isthmus being the common avenue or road 
of Indian travellers, we pitched our camp at a small 
distance from it, on a rising knoll near tlie verge of 
the savanna, under some spreading Live Oaks; this 
situation was open and airy, and gave us an un¬ 
bounded prospect over the adjacent plains. Dewy 
evening now came on; the animating breezes, 
which cooled and tempered the meridian hours 
of this sultry seasou, now gently ceased ; the glori¬ 
ous sovereign of the day, calling in liis bright beam¬ 
ing emanations, left us in his absence to the milder 
government and protection of the silver queen of 
night, attended by millions of brilliant luminaries. 
The thundering ^igator had ended his horrifying 
roar; the silver plumed gannet and stork, the sag • 
and solitary peliean of the wilderness, had alread . 


retired to their silent nocturnal habitations, in the 
neighbouring forests; the sonorous savanna cranes, 
in well-disciplined B<]|^uadronB, now rising from the 
earth, mounted aloft in spiral circles, far above the 
dense atmosphere of the humid plain; they again 
viewed the glorious sun, and the light of day still 
gleaming on their polished feathers, they sunp; 
tiieir evening hymn, then in a straight line majesti¬ 
cally descended, and alighted on the towering 
l^alms or lofty Pines, their secure and peaceful 
liidging places. All around being still and silent, 
wo repaired to rest 

EDWARD BANCROFT. 

Of this political writer, who figured in England 
during the Revolution, we find an account in the 
Autobiography of John Adams,* from which it 
appears that he was a native of Massachus<5tts 
Bay, in the town of Suffield; that ho had been 
a pupil of Silas Deane, wlien that negotiator was 
a Hchoohna'-ter; that after “ some education” ho 
had been apprenticed to a trade, from which he 
ran away and went to sea, in debt to his master; 
that ho was successful in his adventures, and re¬ 
turned to his native town to make Jioiioruble 
(•ompeiiMition to his employer: after this that he 
‘"went to sea again,” reappearing in England, 
where he took up his residence and published his 
Natural History of Guiana^ “ a work, considering 
tlie advantages of the author, of* great merit 
that in addition he wrote in England the History 
of Sir Charles Wentworth^ “ a novel which no 
doubt was recommended to many readers, and 
procured a considerably better sale, by 1)ie plen¬ 
tiful abu.'-e and vilification of Christianity which 
he had taken (rare to insert into it;” that “he had 
aLo been in the intimacy and confidence of Dr. 
Franklin, who had recrommonded him to the edi¬ 
tors and projirietors of the Monthly Herieir^ in 
wdiicrli his standing share was to review all publi¬ 
cations relative to Ainenea.” AdamS adds that 
he had tliis latter inforniation from Franklin liim- 
self, and says—“ 1 imder‘«too(i this very well, as I 
tliought—to wit tliat Bancroft was the ostensible 
reviewer, hut tliat Franklin was always consulted 
before the ])iiblication.” The other (letails given 
by Adams are curious. “ Bancroft,” ho goes on 
to say from infonnation given by the jiersoniige 
himself, “ was a meddler in the stocks as well as 
review.-, and frequently went into the alley, and 
into the deepest and darkest retirements and rt‘- 
cesscs of tlie brokers and jobbers, Jews as well 
as Ohri.^tians, and found amuseinent as well per- 
liaps as profit, by li.stening to all the news and 
anecdotes, true or faBe, that were tliere whis¬ 
pered or more boldly proiioun(ied.” Bancroft 
became afterwards “a (tonfidential as.soeiato of 
Franklin in Paris.” “ ll-o had,” continues Adams, 
“a clear head and a good pen. He wrote some 
things relative to the connection between France 
ancl America, vdth the assistance of Franklin and 
Deane as 1 presume, which were translated into 
French by M. Turgot or the Duke de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld, 1 forget which, and printed in a publication 
called Affaires de VAngleterre et de VATnerique^ 
and which were very well done. After the tieaoe 
lie obtained a patent in France for the exclusive 
importation of the bark of the yellow oak for the 
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dyers, and then he went to England and procured 
a similar patent there, by both of which together 
he is said to have raized an income of eight 
hundred a year.” 

The work on Guiana alluded to, was published 
in London in 1769.* It is in the form of letters 
addressed to his brotlier from River Dernerary, 
in 1766, and is dedicated to Dr. William Pitcairn, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London. Bancroft was a member of tliis society, 
as also a Fellow of the Royal Society. In liis 
book are described the wourali poison, and other 
novelties for that time, of the cx)untry. It is a 
readable account mainly of the savages and ani¬ 
mals in a picturesque region. In the same year 
he published a volume in support of American 
Colonial Right‘d, entitled liemarlcs on the Jieniew 
of the Contnmrsy between Grertt Britain and 
her Colonies^ the author of the review in qiiestitm 
being William Knox, Under-Secretary of Statc.f 

When Bancroft went to Paris, as stafxsl by Ad¬ 
ams, it was to meet Deane and render assi^itaiKie to 
the American cause. He is also remembered as the 
authority, with Priestley, for the story of Frank¬ 
lin’s having worn the Court suit of ‘‘spotted 
Manchester velvet,” in whicli he wa-? dressed at 
the Privy Council meeting with Wedderhurn, 
again at the signing of the treaty with France. 
BaiKToft was present at the Privy Council serene, 
and subsequently gave an account of the whole 
affair to William Temple Franklin.t I Ms name 
appears occasionally in the F'ranklin Corrospon- 
den(‘.e. 

In 1794, Bancroft ])ublished the first volume 
of a work entitled Experimental Researches con¬ 
cerning the Philosophy of Permanent Goiors^ and 
the best means of roduring them by dyeing^ calieo 
printing^ &c., followed by a second in 1818. 

lie never returned to America. Ilis death oc¬ 
curred in 1821.§ 

BENJAMIN CirURCIT. 

Benjamin Cnirnni was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, August 24, 1734. lie was the son of a 
deae-on of the same name in 1 )r. Bylos’s Church in 
Boston, and entered the Latin school of that city 
in 1746. In 1764 lie was graduated at Harvard. 
Ilis first pcHjtical jiroduction. The Choice^ a jmem^ 
after the nuinner of Mr. Powfret., by a young 
Qentleman.^ was composed while he was at cx)l- 


♦ An Essay on tho Natural History of Guiana In South Ame¬ 
rica, contalmnff a Josciintion of many curious l*roduction^ la 
tho Animal ana Vegotablo Systems of that Omntry. To^fether 
with an Account of thf Rolifrlon, Manners, and Customs, of 
several tribes of its ludlan inhabitants, inUTspersed with a 
variety of Lilerary and Medical Obsorvations • In several let¬ 
ters from a gentleman of the Medical Faculty (luring his resi¬ 
dence in that country. London: Becket. 17G0. 8vo.pp.4(l2. 

t Bomarks on tho Review of the CAintrovcrsy botwoeii 
Great Britain and her Colonies, in which the Errors of its 
Author are exposed, and the Claims of the Colonies ylndlcaU'd, 
upon the evldenoo of Historical Facts and anthontic records, 
to which is subjoined a proposal for terminating the present 
unhappy dispute with tho Colonies; recovering their Com- 
mercu; reoondliatlng their Affection; securing their rights; 
and establishing their dependence on a Just and r^rmanent 
basis. Humbly submitted to the consideration of the British 
Legislature. By Edward Bancroft 

Consllia qui dant prava oantls hom1nibu^ 

£t perdunt operam et deridontur turpiter. 

. rhoBd. Fab. XXV. 



lege.* It is smoothly written, and among the 
best of the iiiany imitations of that pleasant cas¬ 
tle in the air. 

In this poem tho author warms with his favor¬ 
ite tastes in book-, for rural and domestic life. 
In the first he shows his attachment to tho ruling 
poet of the day, “ imociualled Pope.” His choice 
in a wife and a country-seat is to be commended. 
AVitli Freneau he has the honor of helping 
Campbell with a line and an idea. Noticing the 
pliy.siciaii Boerhaave, he writes of his death — 

At length, fatigu’d with life, he bravely fell. 

And Health, with Boerhaave, bode the world fare¬ 
well ; 

which will recall tho lines in the Pleasures of 
Hope, written nearly half a century later, where 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko fell. 

Tlic coincidence i.s creditable to Benjamin Church 
at the age of eighteen. 

He appears to have next studied medicine in 
TA>mlon, and wliilo in England married Miss 
Hannah Hill of Ros-, (Pope’s Ro-<). He returned 
to Jlo*^toii, where lie e.-.tablished hirmeff in the 
practice ol‘ hi.s profes'-ion. He contributed one 
or two F.ngli-h poems to tho Pietas et Gratulatio^ 
a volume of cxingratulatory verses in Latin, Greek, 
and Englisli, addressed to George III. on his 
accession, by members of Harvard College. In 
1766 he pulilished The 7'ime.% a poem by an Ame¬ 
rican.^ in an anonymous panipJilct of sixteen pa¬ 
ges. It was written soon after the passage of the 
stamp act, and its satire is chiefly directed against 
that measure and its abettors. In 1766 he wrote 
an Elegy on the death of Dr. Mayhew, which is 
characterized by much more than the ordinary 
vigor bufficieul for hucIi productions. His in¬ 
troduction invoking the spirit of truth over the 
ashes of the dead, has such lines as these:— 

Great is tlie task and glorious is the end. 

When the chaste !Muse in V irtue’s cause engage; 
Ti.s hcr’s to patronize, protect, defend. 

And hold th’ exemplai*8 to a distant age. 

Deep int(» times rolled by—to dart her ken. 

At the tribunal of her lowly mind, 

T iirraigii the conduct of the mightiest men, 
Acquit, or doom the Nimrods of mankind: 

and in 1760 An Address to a ProvineMBashaw. 
By a Son of Liberty. Printed in {the Tyrannic 
Administration of St. Francisco'^) 1769. Like 
The Times, it is full of the warmest expressions 
of sympathy with tho popular cause, of which 
the autlior was now one of the recognised leaders. 
In 1770 lie examined the body of Orispus Attucks, 
the mulatto slain in the Boston massacre, and liis 
depo.Mtioa appears in the narrative published by 
the town. In 1773 he delivered an oration on 
the fourth anniversary of the contest in the Old 
South chiu-cli, which was so densely crowded 
that the orator and moderator of the meeting, 
John Hancock, liad to be introduced through a 
window. Public expectation was not dmp- 
pointed, the address being received with “ univer- 


♦ It is so stated In a reprint of the poem In 1808, by Isaiah 
Thomas. 

t Governor Bernard. 
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The Old South Choreh. 


sal applause,” and soon aftier printed by request. 
It Tnaintdns its ])lace in public estimation as one 
of tlie best of the Boston Massacre orations. Jn 


addition to these productions Church wrote An 
Elegy to the memory of that pioue and eminent 
Sertant of Jenue Christy iheEeverend Mr. George 
Whitefield.^ on his death September 80, 1770, and 
was a frequent contributor of political essays and 
popular songs to the periodicals of the day. He 
wa*) chosen a member of the M&ssacliusetts Legis¬ 
lature and of the Provincial Congress in 1774, 
and in the same year physician-general to the 
American array. 

Church resided in an elegant mansion at Rayn- 
hain, on Nipponickett pond, near Boston, which 
he had erected about the year 1768, and where 
he appears to have led an extravagant and licen¬ 
tious life. Want of money to support- wasteful 
expenditure seems, as in the case of Arnold, to 
have led to the treason which suddenly changed 
a career of honor to one of infamy. In 1774 
Church was found to have written parodies of 
popular songs composed by himself in favor of 
liberty, for l£e Tory journals. It was also noticed 
that his articles in defence) of the American cause 
were foDowed by ably written answers in the 
TOvemment journals. General Gage was also 
found to be constantly informed in relation to 
the patriot movements. Soon after the battle of 
Lexington in 1776 further suspicion was excited 
by a visit which Church made to Boston on the 
pretext of obtaining medicines for the use of the 
army. He stated on his return that ho was ar¬ 
rested on crossing the lines and taken before 


Gbueral Gage, who examined him; but on the sub¬ 
sequent testimony of Deacon Caleb Davis, who 
happened to call at Gage’s house at the same time, 
he i^pears to have visited Gage more as a friend 
than a prisoner. The charge of treasonable con¬ 
duct seems to be further established by the testi¬ 


mony of a gentleman who studied with Church,” 
who stated to Paul Revere, of Boston, a year or 
two after, that he knew for certain that, a short 
time before the Battle of Lexington—for he then 


I 


lived with him and took care of his business and 
books—he had no money by him, and was much 
drove for money; that ^ at once he had several 
hundred new British guineas. 

This double dealing was soon to be closed. On 
the fifth of October of tlie same year Washington 
writes to Hancock: “I have now a painftil, 
though necessary duty to ])erform, respecting Dr. 
Church, director-general of tlie hospi^. About 
a week ago, Mr. Secretary Ward of Providence, 
sent up to me one Wain wood, an inhabitant of 
Newport, with a letter directed to Mqjor Cano in 
Boston, in characters; which he said, had been 
left with Wain wood some time ago, by a woman 
who was kept by T)r. Church. She had before 
pressed Wain wood to toko her to Oapt. Wallace, 
at Newport, Mr. Dudley the collector, or George 
Rowe, which ho declined. She then gave him a 
letter, with a strict charge to deliver it to either 
of those gentlemen. He Busjiecting some im¬ 
proper correNponderice, kept the letter, and after 
some time opened it; but not being able to read 
it, laid it up, where it remained until ho received 
an obscure letter from the woman, expressing an 
anxiety after the original letter. He tlien com- 
mimicated the whole matter to Mr. Ward, who 
sent him u]) with the jmpers to me. I immedi¬ 
ately secured the woman ; but fora long time she 
w^as proof against every threat and })ersuasion to 
discover the author. However, at lengtli she 
was brought to a confession, and named Dr. 
Church. J then immediately secured him, and 
all his pa]jei*8. Ujion Ids first examination, ho 
readily acknowledged the letter; said it was de¬ 
signed for his brother Fleming, and when deci¬ 
phered would he lound to contain nothing crimi¬ 
nal. lie acknowledged his never having commu¬ 
nicated the correspondence to any person here 
but the girl, and made many protc.stations of tlio 
purity of his intentions. Having found a person 
cai)ahle of deciphering the letter, I, in the mean¬ 
time, liad all liis pai)ers searched, but found 
nothing criminal among them. But it appeared, 
on inquiry, that a confidant had l)een among 
tlie jiajicrs before my messenger arrived.” 

Churcli was convicted by the Genei’al Court, 
notwitlistanding an eloquent defence made by 
himself, in which lie endeavored to prove that 
his communications to the enemy w ere designed 
to impress them with “a high ojnnion of the 
stren^h of the Americans, in order that the medi¬ 
tated attack might he delayed till the continental 
army was stronger,”* and to obtain infomiation 
from the royalist forces which he liad imparted 
to the American leaders and used for the benefit 
of his country.t He was expelled from the 
House of Representatives of the State, and con¬ 
victed by a court-martial at which Washington 
presided. His sentence was referred to Congress, 
and that body resolved that he be closely confined 
in some secure jail in Connecticut, without the 
use of pen, ink, and paper; and that no ^rson 
he allowed to converse with him except in the 
presence and hearing of a magistrate, or tne sheriff 
of the county.J He was conseoueiitly imprisoned 
in Norwich jail, but his health failing, was re- 


- AOIMJII, 1. X«l. 

t Church's Defence Is published la the Maia. Ulst CuU 
i Holmes's AniwlB, il. 886. 
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leased in May, 1776, and permitted to leave the 
country. He sailed from Bobton* for the West 
Indies in a vessel which was never afterwards 
heoM f^om. His family received a pension from 
the Enghsli crown. 

THX OHOICX—A POXX. 

If youthful fancy might it’s Choice pursue, 

And act as natural ncason prompts it to; 

If iiieliimtion could dispose our state, 

And human will might govern future fate; 

Remote from grandeur, I’d be humbly wise, 

And (ill the glitter of a court despise: 

Unskil’d the proud, or vicious to commend. 

To ciiogo to insolence, or fools attend ; 

Within myself contented and secure. 

Above what mean ambition can endure; 

Nor yet so anxious to obtain a name, 

To bleed for honour on the fields of fame; 

Empty parade, is all that heroes know, 

Unless fair Virtue hover in the show. 

But in these walls, where Heav’n has fix’d my stay. 
One half of life I’d wish to breathe away: 

The fall and winter of each future year 
I’d humbly hope to spend contented here; 

’Mid the fierce ravage of a wintry storm. 

Kind friends to cheer me, moderate wine to warm, 
Securely happy we’d delude the da 3 % 

And smile the seasons cheerfully away, 

No needless show my modest dome should claim. 
Neat and genteel without, within the same: 
Decently furnish’d to content and please, 

Suffieiciit for necessity and ease; 

Vain is tlie pomp of prodigal exjiense. 

Frugality denotes the man of sense; 

My doors the needy stranger should befriend, 

And hospitality my board attend ; 

With frugal plenty be my table spread. 

Those, and tiiose only, whom I love be fed: 

The meek and indigent my banquet share, 

Who love the master, ami approve tlie fare; 

Thy mellow vintnge, Lisbon! should abound, 
Pouring a mirthful inspiration round ; 

W'^hile laughing Bacchus bathes within the bowl. 
Love, mirth, and friendship swallow up the souL 

I’d have few friends, and those by nature true, 
Sacred to friemlship, and to virtue too; 

Tho’ but to few an intimate profest, 

I’d be no foe, nor useless to the rest: 

Each friend belov’d requires a friendly care. 

His griefs, dejections, and his fate to share ; 

For this my choice should be to bounds confin’d. 
Nor with a burst of passion flood mankind. 

Above the rest, one dear selected friend, 

Kind to advise, and cautious to offend; 

To malice, envy, and to pride unknown. 

Nor apt to censure foibles, but his own ; 

Firm in religion, in his morals just, 

Wise in discerning, and advising best; 

Learn’d without pedantry, in temper kind. 

Soft in his manners, liappy in his mind; 

Is there in whom these social virtues blend. 

The Muse lisps Pollio, and she calls him friend: 

To him, when flush’d with transport I’d repair, 

His faithful bosom should my soiaoe share; 


* The anthorlties differ both ss to the birth-plaoe of Dr. 
Ohnreb and the port from which he Anally left his oonntry; 
Boston being sMlgned ss the soeae of both exploits by soms, 
and Newport by others. Wo have fbllowod in both oases the 
narrative of Mr. Lorlng, in the Hundred Boston Orators, 
which he states to be derived from a descendant of Hanm^ 
the daughter of Dr. Cbnrolb sad wife of William Klxkby, a 
merchant of London. 


To him I’d fly when sorrows prove too great. 

To him discover all the stings of fate: 

His social soul should all my pangs allay, 

Tune every nerve and charm my griefs away. 

0 how I wish to join the friendly throng. 

Elude the hours, and harmonize the song; 

Each generous soul still sedulous to please, 

With calm good temper, and with mutual ease; 
Glail to receive and give, the keen reply. 

Nor approbation to the jest deny. 

But at a decent hour with social heart, 

In love and humour should my friends depart: 

Then to my study, eager I’d repair, 

And feast my mind with new refreshment there; 
There plung^d in tho’t my active mind should tread. 
Through all the labours of the learned dead; 
Homer, great parent of heroiok strains, 

Virgil, whose genius was improv’d with pains; 
Horace, in whom the wit and courtier join’d, 

Ovid, the tender, amorous and refin’d; 

Keen Juvenal, whose all-correcting page, 

Lush’d daring vice, and sham’d an impious age; 
Expressive Lucan who politely sung, 

. With hum’rous Martial tickling os he stung; 

Elaborate Terence, studious where he smil’d, 

I Familiar Plautus, regularly wild ; 

I With frequent visit these 1 would survey, 

I And read, and meditate the hours away. 

j Nor these alone should on my shelves recline, 

But awful Pope I majestically shine, 

UnequalM bard! Who durst thy praise engage!' 

■ Not yet grown reverend with the rust of age; 

, Sure llcav’n alone thy art unrival’d taught. 

To think so well, so well express the thought; 

, What villain hears thoc, but regrets the smart t 
But tears the lurking demon from his heart? 

Virtue attends thee with the best applause, 
Conscious desert I great victor in her cause, 

Hhe faitliful to thy worth, thy name shall grace, 
Beyond all period, and beyond all space: 

(tO, shine a seraph and thy notes prolong 
' For angels only merit such a song! 

Hail Briton’s genius, Milton I deathless name I 
Blest with a full satiety of fame: 

Who durst attempt impertinence of praise ? 

, Or sap insidious thy eternal bays ? 

For greater song, or more exalted fame. 

Exceeds humanity to make, or claim. 

These to peruse, I’d oft forget to dine, 

. And suck refection from each mighty line. 

Next Addison’s great labours should be join’d,^ 
Prais’d by all tongues and known to all manl^d: 
With Littleton the tender and correct. 

And copious Dryden, glorious iu defect; 

Nor would T leave the great and pious Young, 
Divinely fir’d, and sublime in song. 

Next would I add the unaffected Gay, 

And gentle Waller, with his flowing lay; 

Last nature-limning Thomson should appear, 

Who link’d eternity within his year. 

These for diversion, with the comic throng, 

I Should raise my fancy, and improve my song; 

I Extend my view, ’till opening visions roll, 

I And all Pisria bursts upon my souL 

But to inform the mind, and mend the heart, 
j Great Tillotson and Butler, light impart; 

Sagacious Newton, with all science blest, 

And Locke, who alwap thought and reason’d best 

But lo! for real worth, and true desert, 

Exhaustless science, and extensive art, 

Boerhaave superior stands; in whom we find 
The other Saviour of diseas’d m a nkin d: 
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Whose ddlftil hftnd could almost life create, 

And make us leap the yery bounds of fate; 

Death, tyrant death, beholding his decline, 

That Boerhaaye would his kingdom uiidermine, 
Arm’d with his surest shafts attack’d this foe. 

Who long eluded the repeated throw, 

At length fatigu’d with life, he braycly fell, 

And he^ilth with Boerhaave bade the world farewell 
Thus ’till the year recedes, I’d be employed, 

Ease, health and friendship happily enjoy’d; 

But when the vernal sun revolves its ray, 

Melting hoar winter with her rage away, 

When vocal groves a gay perspective yield, 

And a new verdure springs from field to field: 

With the first larks to the plains retire, 

For rural pleasures are my chief desire. 

Ah doubly blest! on native verdure laid, 

Whose fields support him, and whose arbours shade; 
In his own hermitage in peace resides, 

Fann’d by his breeze, ana slumb’riug by his tides; 
Who drinks a fragrance from paternal groves. 

Nor lives ungrateful for the life he loves. 

I’d have a handsome seat not far from town, 

The prospect beauteous, and the taste my own; 

The ihibrick modern, faultless the design, 

Not large, nor yet immoderately fine; 

But neat economy my mansion boast, 

Nor should convenience be in beauty lost: 

Each part should speak BU(>erior skill and cure, 

And fidl the artist be distinguish’d there. 

On some small elevation should it stand. 

And a free prospect to the South eoniuiand; 

Where safe from damps I’d snulf the wholesome gale, 
And life and vigour thro’ the lungs inhale ; 
Eastward my moderate fields should wave with 
grain, 

Southward the verdure of a broad champaign ; 
Where gamesome fiocks, and rampant herds might 
play, 

To the warm sunshine of the vernal day; 
Northward, a garden on a slope should lie, 

Finely adjusted to the nicest eye; 

In midst of this should stand a cherry grove, 

A breezy, blooming canopy of love! 

Whose blossom’d ^ughs the tuneful choir should 
cheer, 

And pour regalement on the eye and ear: 

A gay parterre the vivid box should hound. 

To waft a fragrance thro’ the fields around; 

Where blushing fruits might tempt another Eve, 
Without another serpent to deceive. 

Westward, I'd have a thick-set forest grow. 

Thro* which the bounded sight should scarcely go; 
Confus’dly rude, the scenery should imparl, 

A view of nature unimprov’d by art.— 

Rapt in the soft retreat, my anxious breast 
Pants eager still for something unpossess’d ; 

Whence springs this sudden hope, this warm desir e? 
To what enjoyment would my soul aspire ? 

*Ti8 love! extend my wishes, and my care, 

Eden was tasteless ’till an Eve was there: 

Almighty love! I own thy powerful sway, 

Resign my soul, and willingly obey. 

Grant me, kind heav’n, the nymph still fonu’d to 
please, 

Impassionate as infants when at eas^; 

Fam as the op’ning rose; her person small. 

Artless as parent Eve before her fall; 

Courteous 08 angels, nnreserv’dly kind. 

Of modest carriage, and the chastest mind; 

Her temper sweet, her conversation keen. 

Not wilmy gay, but soberly serene; 


Not talkative, nor apt to take offence. 

With female softness join’d to manly sense ; 

Her dress and language elegantly plain. 

Not sluttish, forward, prodigal, or vain ; 

Not proud of beauty, nor elate with praise, 

Not fond to govern, but by choice obeys; 

True to my arms in body and in soul, 

As the touch'd needle to th’ attractive pole. 
Caution, oppos’d to charms like these were vain. 
And man would glory in the silken ebain; 

Unlike the sensual wish that bums and stmns, 

But where the purest admiration reigns; 

Give me, O give me! such superior love, 

Before the nectar of the gods above ; 

Tlien time on downy wings would steal away, 

And love still be the business of the day. 

While sporting fiocks in fond rotations court. 

And to the thicket pair by pair resort; 

While tuneful birds iri tender murmurings plead, 
Chanting their amorous carols thro’ the mead; 
Link’d arm in arm we’d search the twilight grove. 
Where all insjures with hannony and love: 

Ye houghs, your friendly umbrage wide extend! 

I Guard from rude eyes, and from the sun defend : 
j Ye wanton gules! pant gently on my fair, 

I Thou love-in8[>iring goddess meet us there 1 
j While soft invited, and with j(>y obey’d, 

I We press the herbage, and improve the shade. 

, But is th’ Almighty ever hound to please? 

! Rul’d by my wish, or studious of my ease? 

; Shull I determine where his frowns shall fall? 
i And fence niy grotto from the lot of all! 
j Prostrate, his sovereign wisdon) 1 adore, 

I Intreat Ids mercy, but 1 dure no more: 

No constant joys mortality attend, 
i But sorrows violate, and cares offend ; 

I IJcttv’n wisely mixt oiir plcosui’es with alloy, 
j And gilds our sorrows with a ray of joy ; 

I Life without storms a stagnant pool nppearC’S, 

; And grows offensive with unrutiled years. 

; An active state is virtue's projier sphere, 
j To do, and suffer is our duty iierc: 

I Foes to encounter, viees to disdain, 

Pleasures to shun, and passions to restrain; 

I To fly temptation’s open, flow'i-y road, 

! And labour to he obstinately good. 

, Then, blest is he who takes a culm survey, 
j Of all th’ events that paint the cheequer’d dr} ; 

! Content, that blessing makes the balance evan, 

I And poises fortune, by the scale of heuv’n. 

j I’ll let no future ill my peace destroy, 

Or cloud the aspect of a })n}sent j<»y; 

I He who dirct'ted and dispens’d the past, 

: O’erniles the present, and shall guiae the hu^t, 

I If Providence a present good has giv’n, 
i I clasp the ho<ui in gratitude to heav'n : 

I May resignation fortify my mind, 
j He cannot be unhappy that’s resign’d. 

I Guar<l my repose, thou Lord of all within ! 

I An e<pial temjier, and a soul serene, 

O! teach me patience when oppos’d to wrong. 
Restrain the mad’ning heart, and curb the tongue ; 
May prudence govern, piety control, 

I All slander, rage, and bitterness of soul: 

I Peace, plenty, health an<l innocence he made. 

The blissful tenants of my tranquil shade. 

O let me not maliciously comply, 

I To that curst action that shall raise a sigh ; 

> Or cause the wretched orphan to complain, 
j Or see the widow’s tears, and see in vain : 

I From a remorseless soul O set me free, 
j And prompt u pang for every wretch I see. 
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Whatever station be for me design’d, 

May virtue be the mistress of my mind; 

May I despise th’ abandon’d and the base, 

Tho’ opulent, or dignified with place ; 

And spurn the wretch, who, meanly lost to shame. 
Thinks wealth or place, a substitute for fame: 

If wisdom, wealth, or honour, heav’n lend, 

Teach me those t.ilents happily to spend; 

Nor make so blest, as 1 would wish to live, 

Beyond those moments Heav’n is pleas’d to give; 
Then when life trembles on tho verge of rest. 

And brings expended minutes to the test; 

Absolve me conscience, thou imperial power I 
0 bless me with a self-appro vinjg hour. 

ELIZABETH FEBGUSON. 

Elizabeth, the youngest child of Dr. Thoma*? 
Graeme, a distinguished physician of Philadel¬ 
phia, and a grand-danglitor on the mother’s side 
of Sir William Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
was born in the year 17.‘hh Her early years were 
passed at Graeme Park, the country seat of her 
father, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, a 
place celebrated alike for its cultivated beauties 
and tho hospitalities of its host; where she enjoyed 
the society of a numerous and refined circle of 
persons. In her seventeenth year she became 
engaged to a young gentleman. The mamage was 
t^) 1)0 celebrated after his return from a residence 
in London, for the completion of his legal studies. 
The match was for imexplained reasons broken 
off, an event j)r()ductive of much mental suffering 
to Miss Graeme. To divert her mind by occupa¬ 
tion, she commenced and completed a translation 
of Fe}ielofi\ Tehmaque in Englisli blank verse. 
It has never been published, l)ut the MS. lias 
been depoMtod in the Philadelphia Library, She 
devoted h(3rseir so closely to this ta->k that litT 
health was impaired, and a voyage to Europe be¬ 
came necessary, as a means of restoration. Her 
mother urged her departure not only from solici¬ 
tude for the daughter’s health, l)Ut from a strange 
wish that her mind might not bo distracted from 
spiritual contemplation by her daughter’s i>reseiice 
at her anticipated sjjeedy dissolution. 

The daughter departed, and the mother died, 
as site had anticipated, during lier absence. 

Miss Graeme was accompanied in her visit to 
England by the Rev. Dr. Richard Peters, of Phi- 
ladelphia, by whom slie was introduced to many 
of tho leading literary men of the day. Acciden¬ 
tally taking a seat at the York races, next to 
Lawrence Sterne, her remark o!i betting a small 
sum on one of the horses in tho rear at the outset, 
that “ the race was not always to the swift ni»r tho 
battle to the strong,” attracted his notice, and turn¬ 
ing to her ho requasted tlie honor of lier acejuain- 
tanco. The incident was followed by a long and 
agreeable conversation. 

She was much visited on her return, and a 
Journal which she liad prepared of Jier travels, 
Wiis much sought after. She was urged to pub¬ 
lish it, but declined. Her society was eagerly 
sought, and on Saturday evenings, when she re¬ 
mained at homo to receive her friends, her father’s 
house was thronged by delighted guests. 

One of these Saturday evening visitors was 
Mr. Hugh Henry Ferguson, a handsome young 
Scotchman, who was so olmrined by his hostess, 
that, though ten years her junior, he offered her 
liis hand. He was accepted, and in a fi3W months 


married. They settled at Graeme Park, wliich, 
by the death of her father, had become Mrs. Fer¬ 
guson’s property, where tbev resided until the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1775; when tlio 
husband took the side of the Grown, and the pair 
separated, and were not again united. Mrs. Fer¬ 
guson remained at her country residence, where 
she performed in an unostentatious manner many 
acts of benevolence, among which are recorded 
the gift of a large quantity of linen to the Ameri¬ 
can prisoners taken at tlie battle of Germantown, 
and the gift of twenty dollars, tlie eighth part of 
her income at the time, to a ruined merchant 
thrown into jail by his creditors. She refused to 
give her name to tho beneficiary, and the good 
deed was only discovered by his description of her 
person being identified. 

Mrs. Ferguson figures in the history of the Re¬ 
volution ns tlie bearer, immediately after the 
Britisli occupation of Philadelphia, of an offensive 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Duch6 to Washington. 
Tho Greneral sent the letter to Ctmgress, and hint¬ 
ed to Mrs. Ferguson, that he “ Jiighly disapproved 
the intercourse she soouied to have been carrying 
on, and expected it would he discontinued.” She 
does not seem to liavo profited by this, as we soon 
after.find lier mixed up in tlie proposal of Gover¬ 
nor JohnstyOiie to offer Josepli Reed “ten thou¬ 
sand guineas and tho best jiost in the govcrniiiv'iit” 
to exort his influence with Washington, and in 
other directions, “ to settle the contest,” the only 
result of which was tho memorable reply of Reed 
roportxjd by Mrs. Ferguson in a narrative of the 
transaction, wliicli she afterwards published in her 
own defence. “My influence is but small, but 
were it os great as Governor Johnstone would in¬ 
sinuate, the king of Great Britain has noticing 
Mdtliin his gift that would tempt mo.”* 

Mrs. Ferguson’s correspondence is sjxiken of as 
exerting a wide influence, and evidencing high 
intellectual power. Several of her letters have 
been jirinted in the Port Folio. Her social influ¬ 
ence was also great and beneficial: under lier 
care her nephew, Jolin Y'ouiig, when a boy of 
twelve, is said to have been strangely imbued with 
a taste for literature by being locked up for twen¬ 
ty-four hours for some offence by his aunt in her 
father’s library, where he, to relievo his imprison- 
iiieiit, t(K)k up a book and became so interested in 
its contents that ho not only read other books un¬ 
der more favorable circumstances, hut in due time 
made a contribution to literature by translating 
D’Argent’s Ancient Geography. He died a Lieu¬ 
tenant in the British army. Tho copy of his 
translation in tho Philadelphia library contains a 
tribute to his memory by Mrs. Ferguson. 

Although nearly ruined in consequence of the 
war, Mrs. Forgusou steadily refused to receive any 
of the pecuniary aid pressed upon her by her 
friends; hersimjilo mode of life rendering her in¬ 
dependent. She took much interest in theology; 
and to impress tho Bible more firmly on her me¬ 
mory, transcribed its entire contents. 

During tlie latter part of her life, she suffered 
severe pain from sickness. She died on the twen¬ 
ty-third day of February, 1801, at the house of a 
Quaker, Seneca Lukens, near Graeme Park, and 
was interred, in accordance with her previously 


• Life of Joseph Eoed, by Wm. B. Beed. L 88T. 
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expressed request, beside her parents in the grave¬ 
yard of Christ Ohuroh, Philadelphia.'" 

The poems of Evans contain a poetical corres¬ 
pondence between Miss Graeme, under the name 
of Laura, and himself, growing out of a passage in 
Pope, which presents a pleasant specimen of tlie 
lady’s early versification. We extract the whole, 
as the individual portions mutually illustrate each 
other; and the Kev. Nathaniel Evans being but 
a few years the lady’s junior, is soon to bo in due 
course presented to* the reader. 

fOMK LINK OUT OF ICS. POPS'B XLOIBK TO ABELABD. 

How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ? 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot; 

Eternal sunshine of tho spotless mind ; 

Each prayer accepted and each wish resign’d: 
Labour and rest, that equal periods keep; 

Obedient slumbers, that can wake and weep; 
Desires compos’d, afTections ever even ; 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven. 
Grace shines around her with screncst beams, 

And whisp’ring angels jjroraptlier golden dreams. 

For her the B])Oiise prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hymeneals sing ; 

For her th’ unfading rose of Edini blooms, 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes; 

To sounds of heav nly harps she dies uwny, 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

A PABODT ON THE FOBBOOINO LINES BY A LADY ASSUMING THK 
NAME or LAURA. 

How hap[)y is the country Pai-sori’s lot ? 

Forgetting Biahops, as by thnn forgot; 

Tranquil of spirit, with an easy mind, 

To all his Veatry'a votes he sits resign’d : 

Of manners gentle, and of temjier even, 

He jogs his flocks, with easy pace, to heaven. 

In Greek and Latin, pious books he keeps; 
And,while his clerk sings psalms, be—soundly sleeps. 
His garden fronts the sun’s sweet orient beams. 

And fat church-wardens jirompthi*^ golden dreams. 
Tlic earliest fruit, in his fair orehard, blooms; 

And cleanly pipes pour out tobacco’s fumes. 

From rustic bridegroom oft he takes the ring; 

And lienrs the milk-maid plaintive ballads sing. 
Back-gammon cheats whole winter nights away, 
And Pilgrim’s Progre.ss helps a rainy day. 

N. B. Tho fhreicoing Parody oucasloned tho following epis¬ 
tolary contest, and poetical JiaUUnjy between our Author and 
Laurct, 


AN BPIBTLB TO LAVBA, ON HER I'AUODY. 

I lately saw, no matter where, 

A parody by Laura fair; 

In which beyond dispute, ’tie clear. 

She means her countiy friend to jeer; 
For, well she knows, her pleasing lays, 
Whether they banter me or praise, 
w hatever merry mood they take) 

Are welcome for their author’s sake. 


Tobacco vile, I never smoak, 

(Tho* Laura loves her friend to joke) 

Wor leave my flock all in the lurch. 

By being lulinby’d in church; 

But, change the word from clerk to priest, 
Perhaps I lull my sheep to rest. 

As for the table of Back-^awmon, 

Tis far beyond the reach of Damon : 

But, place right gammon on a table. 

And then to play a knife—I’m able. 


* Th« Portfolio, onotod In Hsiurd’s Pennsylvania Beglster, 
111 8M. 


“ How happvu my lot,” you say, 

Because from BUhopt far away! 

Happy I am, I’ll not deny. 

But then it is when you are nigh; 

Or gently rushes o’er my mind 
Th’ idea of the nymph refin’d ; 

In whom each grace and viitue meet, 

Tliat render woman-kind complete; 

The sense, the taste, the lovely mien 
Of Stella, pride of Patrick '9 Dean. 

O Laura! when I think of this, 

And call you friend—’tis greater bliss, 

Tlian all the “/af church-warden^ cchcmea.^ 
Which rarely “ prompt my golden dream.B;'''* 
Yet, if the happiness, fair maid, 

That sooths me in the silent shade, 

Should, in your eye, uj^pear too great, 
Come, take it all—and share my fate I 

LAURA'S ANSWER. 

Laura to Damon health doth send, 

And thus salutes lier mvey friend. 

Because you would exert your wit, 

You take the cap ne’er made to fit; 

And then your s])riglitly verso display. 

To prove me out in every way— 

But I’ll proceed, nor care one farthing ; 

Mor shall you make me sue for jtardon, 

Kor once recant what I asHcrtoa, 

Tho’ from my pen in haste it flirted. 

Truly, becniise you do inherit 
Some portion of the Dtan'a cjueer spirit. 
You want to prove, in wondrous haste, 
That Laura too has Stella'a taste; 

As if it must directly follow. 

Since yon are favour’d by Apollo, 

That he his choicest gifts must send. 

To ev’ry seribbliug femah' friend. 

I thank you, sir—you’re wond’rous kind! 
But think me not so vain or blind, 

As to believe tho pretty things, 

Tour muse, with ease, at Laura flings. 

’Tis true, the moments T beguil’d. 

And at a country par non smU’d ; 
l]nha])py me! who ne’er could dream, 
Tliat you should think yourself tho theme: 
Unless my muse, thro’ rank ill-nature, 

Had turn’d what follows int<i satyr— 

** A manner frank ond debonnair, 

A heart that’s open and sincere, 

Plain sense, stript of pedantic rules, 

And formal precepts, hatch’d in schools; 
Firm honesty without parade, 

Simplicity in truth array’d ; 

A sprightly vein of humour too. 

Known only hy a favour’d few.” 

Had Madam Muse, in spleen or spight. 
Plac’d all those graces in a light, 

To make us laugh, more than admire— 
Then Damon might have taken fire, 

And said— 'tis pa9t dispute arid clear, 

I meant my country friend to jeer. 

Yet, e’er I close—allow me time, 

But just to add another rhyme. 

Since I esteem your bliss so great, 

In penance you will chuse a mate. 

And tell me—I may share your fate!" 

The scheme is good, I must confess, 

If you have bliss, to make it less! 

Yet take a hint, before resolv’d. 

And in the dragping chain involv’d. 

While youthful joys around you shin^ 
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Haste not to bend at Hymen’s shrine ; 

Let friendship, gen’rous fnendship, be 
The bond to Tetter you and mo, 

Flatonie —what you will, 

So virtue reigns with freedom stilL 
But if, in matrimonial iioo'se, 

You must be bound—and have a spouse; 
The faithful rib that heav’n shall send, 

I’ll fondly greet, and call her friend. 

TO LAURA ; XN BETLT TO THB ABOVE. 

Laura, for once excuse, I pray. 

The pertness of a rural 1^: 

And I will ne’er again ofiend, 

Or need the name of gaitcj/ friend; 

Stella, (for now I sec it clearly, 

Who loves a little mischief dearly) 

Resolv’d to carry a gay farce on. 

Told me I was the country parson, 
Described in your melodious strain: 

To which 1 now return again. 

I, like my namesake without* guile, 
Thought in my turn that I niiglit smile. 

So seisM my pen, in a bi isk sully, 
Determin’d to pay off the tally; 

And, in a fit of warm regard, 

Dropt a few words — quite off my guard; 
For which I Laura’s mercy crave, 

And shall remain her huiiihle slave— 

She’s pleas’d to say, that “ I inherit, 

Some portion of the Dean’s queer epiritP 
If augnt in me was ever seen. 

Resembling Patrick’s boasted Doan : 

It was his faults, I fear—rank pride, 

Which, for my life, 1 cannot hide. 

And one less vain tliaii Swift—or me. 

Might e’en both proud and »aucy be. 

When such fine things of him are said 
By Laura, the harmonious maid; 

Yet still her compliments, 1 fear. 

Are only sent lier friend to 
Or sugar o’er a little fvmart. 

And close the bleedings of a heart— 

Thus, without cause, when children cry. 
And put their finger in their eye. 

Kind mamma gives them might that’s handy, 
Cakes, marmalade, or sugar-candy. 

Fair Laura hints—the hint T take. 

And honour for its mistress’ sake— 

Yet when great Cupid is inclin’d, 

To fix his empire o’er my mind, 

A nilke^i cord, no “ dragging clioin,” 

Shall lead me to his sacred fane; 

For none, I trust, shall e’er discover. 

In me aught like the whimp’ring lover; 

The fault’ring voice, the sigh of care, 

The languid look, the dying air. 

When abject thus behaves the muse, 

May I kind Laura’s friendship lose, 

That friendship which 1 dearer hold, 

Than silver heaps or shining gold. 

And now, farewell I—^may ev’ry hour 
Freeh happiness on Laura pour— 

Whether in sacred wedlock ioin’d, 

Or to the Vestal state inciinM; 

May ooustaut joys before her rise, 

Till, for low earth, she gains the skies! 


*NsthsnloL 


JAMES ALLEN. 

Jambs Allen, tho sou of a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, was born in that city, July 24th, 1789. 
llo entered Harvard College, but owing to his in¬ 
dolent habits and a snppo^ want of orthodoxy, 
left the institution at the end of the third year of 
his course. lie resided, after this, in Boston, 
occasionally amusing himself by writing essays or 
verses, but without any serious devotion to literary 
or professional pursuits. He died, a bachelor, in 
1808. 

The publiciatioii of his chief production. Lines 
on the Mfmacre^ is due more to accident than 
design. It was written at the request of Dr. War¬ 
ren, to accompany tho oration on the some sub¬ 
ject, which tno doctor had been appointed to 
deliver. The poem was submitted to the com¬ 
mittee having the matter in hand, who decided 
that it should bo printed with the oration, but 
afterwards owing to suspicions as to tho writer’s 
jK>lilioal faith, it was suppressed. Allen, with his 
asual indolence, gave himself no trouble about 
the matter, hut his friends, indignant at the treat¬ 
ment the yioot had received, procured a copy 
from him, and imhlished it, with extracts from 
The RetrosjHct^ another poem by tho same hand, 
which they accompanied by a commentary by 
themselves, exhibiting the author’s pohtioal sound¬ 
ness and poetical merits.* 

Allen also wrote a patriotic epic, entitled 
Bunker hut after making arrangemente for 
its publication, was too listless to proceed further, 
and tho manuscript is now supposed h> be lost. 
These, with the ex(‘ei)tion of a few slight maga¬ 
zine pieces, fonn the whole of his writings. 

rBOM TUB POEM ON THE MA8SACBR 

From realms of bondage, and a tyrant’s reign, 

Our godlike fathei-s bore no slavish chain. 

To Pharaoh’s face tho inspired patriarchs stood, 

To seal their virtue, with a martyr’s blood; 

But lives so precious, such a sacred seed, 

The source of empires, heaven’s high will decreed; 
He snatch’d the saints from Pharaoh’s impious houd, 
And bid his chosen seek this distant land: 

Thus to these climes the illustrious exiles sped, 

’T was freedom prompted, and the Godhead led. 
Eternal woods the virgin soil defaced, 

A dreary desert, and a howling waste; 

The haunt of tribes no pity taught to spare, 

And they onp(»8ed them with remorseless war. 

But hcuveirs right arm led forth the faithful train, 
The guardian Godhead swept the insidious plain, 
Till the scour’d thicket amicable stood. 

Nor dastard ambush trench’d the dusky wood: 

Our sires then earn’d no more precarious bread, 

Nor ’midst alarms their fnigal meals were spread. 
Fair boding hopes inured their hands to toil. 

And patriot virtue nursed the thriving soil, 

Nor scarce two ages have their periods run, 

Kiuce o’er their culture smiled tne genial sun; 

And now what states extend their fair domains, 

O’er fleecy mountains, and luxuriant plains! 

Where happy millions their own fields possess, 

No tyrant awes them, and no lords ofipresa; 

The uand of rule, divine discretion guides. 

And white-robed virtue o’er her path presides, 

Each policed order venerates the laws, 

• The Poem which the coniinittee of the town of Boston 
had voted nnenlmons^ to be published with the late oratton. 

Boston, E. Buuell, 
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And 6aoh, ingeniioQs, speaks in freedom’s oanse; 

Hot Bpartan spirit, nor the Roman name, 

Hie piitriot’s pride, shall rival these in fame; 

Here all the sweets that social life can know. 

From the full fount of civil sapience flow; 

Here golden Ceres clothes th’ autumnal plain, 

And art’s fair empress holds her new domain; 

Here angel Science spreads her lucid wing, 

And hark, how sweet the new-born muses sing; 
Here generous Commerce spreads her liberal hand. 
And scattei*s foreign blessings round the land. 

ShfUl meagre mammon, or proud lust of sway, 
Reverse these scenes—will heaven permit the day ? 
EUiaU in this era all our hopes exnire, 

And weeping freedom from her fanes retire ? 

Here shall tlie ^ant still our peace pursue. 

From the pain’d eyebrow drink the vital dew? 

Not naturo’s barrier wards our father’s foe, 

Beas roll in vain, and boundless oceans flow. 

ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 

Judge Tuokbr, of Virginifi, was bom in the 
island of Bermuda, June 29, 1762 O. 8., went 
to college at William and Mary, in Williamsburg, 
and in 1778 married Mre. Randolph, the mother 
of John Randolph of Roanoke. He became 



Judge of the Court of Appeals in 1803, on Hie 
dea& of Edmund Pendleton. He published an 
essay on the question. How far the Common Law 
of England is the Common Law of tlio United 
States; a treatise on Slavery, in 1796; a letter on 
the Alien and Sedition Laws, 1799, and an anno¬ 
tated edition of Blaekstone. He died in Nelson 
county, Virginia, in November, 1827. He was a 
man of literary taste, great amiability, and 
thorough patriotism in the revolutionary struggle. 
These fugitive stanzas, attributed to his pen, are 
much admired:— 

STANZAS. 

Days of my youth, ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth, ye ure frosted and grey; 

^es of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er ; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone ; 
IlioughtB of my youth, your gay visions ure flown. 

Days of my youth, I wish not your recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall: 

Eyes of my youth, you much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears have you been; 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray: 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay. 

Days of my age, ye will shoitly be post; 

Pams of my age, yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight: 

^es of my age, be religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 
Hopes of my age, be ye on your God. 

HT.TAB BOUDINOT. 

Euas Boudinot, of one of the numerous Hugue¬ 
not fluniliee which, taking refuge in America from 


persecutions in France, made its return in patri¬ 
otic efforts when America was to be defended, 
was bom in Philadelphia, May 2d, 1740. He 
studied law with Richard Stockton, and his first 
wife was a sister of that distinguished statesman. 
He married, afterwards, a lady of New York, of 
the Beckman family, who survived him. 

Boudiiiot became distinguished as a member of 
Congress, of which body ho was President in 1782, 
and was rewarded by Washington with the ap¬ 
pointment of Director of the Mint, as the succes¬ 
sor of Rittenhouse, in 1796. He was the first pre¬ 
sident of the American Bible Society, on its crea¬ 
tion in 1816. He took great interest in the cause 
of missions, particularly with reference to the In¬ 
dians, the question of whose descent he endeavored 
to solve in his elaborate volume, A Star in the 
West; or a humble attempt to discover the long 
lost ten tribes of Israel^ preparatory to their 
return to their beloved eity^ Jerusalem, This he 
published at Trenton, in New Jersey, in 1816. It 
is a curious work, which di^])lnys considerable 
diligence in tlie colleotion of facts and conjectures, 
ami is written with an unaffected tone of sincerity. 
The writer evidently regarded the work as a 
religious duty. From bis study of the sacred 
writings, his own observations of the Indian 
character, and the writings of Adair (who had 
taken this view), Golden, Brainerd, and othei’s 
furnishing facts exhibiting similarity of customs, 
ho established liimself in the conclusion that tlie 
American Indians were the descendants of the 
lost tribes. 

He also published, in 1790, The Age of Bere~ 
lit iion ; or the A ge of Reason an Age of Jnjidelity ; 
an oration before the Society of Cinciuriati, 1798; 
au<l The Second. Advent of the Messiah,, 1815. 
He was generous and public-spirited, giving the 
Bible Society on one occasion ten thousand dol¬ 
lars, and founding in his lifetime a costly cabinet 
of natural history at Princeton. He left nu¬ 
merous liberal legacies at his death, for clioritable 
uses. 

THEODORIC BLAND. RICHARD BLAND. 

CoL. TliEODomo Bland was of an old Virginia 
family, and tlie uncle of John Randolph. He was 
bom in 1742. He was educated in Great Britain, 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, at a school to which 
Richard Henry Lee had been sent, and at Ediii- 

burgh, where he received his Doctor’s degree. In 
1764 or ’6, he returned to America, and practised 
medicine in Virginia. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution ho celebrated the Battle of Lexington, 
in some versee, and took part in the struggle as a 
captain of Virginia cavalry. CoL Bland was 
present at the Battle of Brandywine, and enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of Washington, who 
frequently corresponded with him. He was a 
member of Congress from 1779 to 1783, and was 
again elected to the new Congr^s, in attendance 
upon which, at New York, he died June 1, 1790. 

Col. Bland held a correspondence with the 
leading actors of the Revolution, which he pre¬ 
served with care, but which was exposed to 
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disaster of two Area. What escaped those iqjuries 
was nearly lost by negligence, a negro man on 
one occasion offering eggs for sale in a basket 
lined with the manuscripts of Washington, picked 
from the damaged remnants of tlio collection in a 
cellar. John Randolph in vain endeavored to 
get possession of the papers. The remnants were 
at 1^ secured by a Virginia gentleman of anti¬ 
quarian tastes, Mr. Charles Campbell, by whom 
they were published as The Blmd Papers^ in 
1840 and 1843.* 

Mr. Campbell has preserved in his memoir por¬ 
tions of the verses, tlie manuscript of which was 
considerably broken. This is the close :— 

Shall Brunswick’s line, exalted high, 

An<l freely placed on Britain’s throne. 

Sec hapless freedom prostrate lie, 

And trampled on by Brunswick’s son. 

Ye nobles great, ye barons bold, 
liemember glorious Runnymede, 

Your ancestors, nor bought nor sold. 

Stood ready for their rights to bleed. 

Then spurn the proffered bribe with scorn— 

The chartered riglits your sires have won 
Purely transmit to those unborn— 

Let not the sire [enslave] the son. 

Your brothers free in distant climes, 

With noble ardor on you call. 

Prepared to meet toiiqiostuous times, 

And prop the fabric ere it fall. 

The collection is one of the most interesting 
memorials of our Revolutionary History, with its 
notices of old Virginia manners, and tlie public 
events of the times. Besides Col. Bland’s own 
letters, the corros])ondence includes letters of 
Henry St. George Tucker, Arthur Leo, Jefferson, 
and others. 

Col. Theodoric Bland is not to be confounded 
with Ills partial cuntonijjorary, Richard Bland, 

“the Virginia Antiipiary,” who bore a prominent 
part as a political writer in the Revolution. He 
jmblished in 1767, An Inquiry into the Rights 
of the British Colonies^ after the House of Bur¬ 
gesses liad declared the independence of the 
heople of Virginia of the Parliament of Great 
Britain in matters of taxation.! Wirt, in a note 
to the Life of Patrick Henry, commemorates him 
as “one of tlio most enlightened men in the 
colony; a man of finished education, and of the 
most unbending habits of application. His per¬ 
fect m.astery of every fact connected with the 
settlement and ])rogross of the colony, had given 
him tlie name of the Virginia Antiquary. He 


• The Blond Papers, being e selection fW)ni the MSS. of Clol. 
Theodoric Bland, Jr,, of Prince Goorge Oountj, Va., to which 
^ prefixed an Introduction and a Memoir of Col. Bland. 
Mited by Charles Campbell Petend>arg: Edmund and Julian 
0. Ruffin. 1840-a 

t JeflTerson'H Notes on Va., Qy. xxHI., where another revoln* 
«OMry^mj>hlet, The Monitor s liOttors, by Arthur Lee, 1769, 


was a politician of the first class, a profound 
logician, and was also considered as the first 
writer in the colony.” He died in 1778. 

NATHANIEL EVANS. 

Nathaniel Evans was born in Philadelphia, 
June 8, 1742. He was educated at the Academy 
of that city, and then apprenticed to a merchant. 
At the expiration of his indentures he entered 
the (jollege, which had in the meantime been 
established. At the Commencement in 1766 he 
received the degree of Master of Arts, altliongh 
ho had not taken that of Bachelor, in consequence 
of the interruption in liis studies. He immedi¬ 
ately after left for England, for the purpose of 
being ordained, and returned in December of the 
same year, having passed a highly successful ex¬ 
amination as one of the missionaries of the So¬ 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and was stationed in Gloucester county. New 
Jersey, where bo remained, occupied with the 
duties of his profession, until his death, October 
29, 1767. 

One of liis fellow-passengers on his return voy¬ 
age from England was Miss Elizabeth Graeme, 
afterwards Mrs. Ferguson. The acquaintance 
fornied on shipboard ripened into a friendship 
which was only interrupted by his death. Seve¬ 
ral of his poems are addressed to her as Laura; 

the title of* his Ode written at 6 - me Park^ 

shows that he visited at her family country-seat; 
and the Rev. Dr. Smith acknowledges her aid in 
the preparation of the collection of her friend’s 
poems,which he published, with a brief memoir, 
in 1772. This volume contains, in addition to 
the pieces already mentioned, and a brief poeti¬ 
cal correspondence between Laura and himself a 
few fugitive verses on contemporary topics, in¬ 
cluding an Ode to the Memory of General Wolfe^ 
and a himilar composition on the Peace^ with an 
Imitation of Horace addressed to Thomas God¬ 
frey, and an Elegy to the racinory of the same 
friend, with paraphrases of a few of the Psalms, 
and two or tliree j»a^t()rals. One of his poems is 
addressed to Benjamin Franklin^ Esq.^ LL.D.^ 
oc(?asioiK‘d by hi‘aring him play on the harmonica. 

His verses are smoothly written in the taste of 
Ibe period, luit do not possess high literary merit. 
The lines which wo select are a version of a Latin 
pov iii, also by the author, addressed to a friend. 

▲D GVUXLMDM LAUPSBVX, F.P. 

Oaseus pinguis, pyra, mala, nectar 
Te manent mecum, Giiliolme, sextam 
Ocoidcus qiium Sol properabit horaiu 
Axe fugacl 

Diligit pull 09 nitidumque iiidum 
Uxor, at tooum gradiatur audax: 

Filio quisquom nec erit veniisto 

Gratior umbri. 

Risus et mu««) comitciitur almio, 

Innooeiis et te joeiia et lepores: 

Linquo sod curas, et amara vita? 

Linque severa'. 


• Poems on Several Occasions, with womo other OompoBl 
tions. By Nathaniel Evnn^ A.M.. late MlHSIonary (appointed 
by tho l^tcty for Promoting the Gospel) for Glouoestar 
county, In New Jersey, and Cnaplain to tho Lord Yiseoant 
Klliuorey, of tho Kingdom of Irelani Philadelphia, 1779. 
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Haoo moram nigis Mpiens ftitnriB 
Ponito: quauiTiB viridem senectam 
Gautoa arceto, remorare vitsB 

Gaudia blaud^s. 

Yive nuno: etas fugit impotent^ 
jj^umiiiis ritu, vcducrisve yeuti: 

Vis stitit liullu, et revocavit boras 

Nulla volaiites. 

Umbra seu pulvis fumus, aut iuanis 
Fumus, et nostrum remanebit olim 
Nil nisi virtus, monumeiita sacra 

Iiigeniique. 

TO WILLIAH LAVDEB, P.P. 

Pears, apples, cheese, dear Will, and wine, 
If thou wilt grace mine house, are thine 
(Fojr these are in my now’r). 

When the lost ray t)f yon bright sun, 
tthall round its whirling axle run. 

And hasten the ^ixLh hour. 

Thy wife delights in her iic;it home 
And babes, but let her boldly conic. 
Provided she’s at leisure. 

Thy beauteous boy shall also find, 
Although Unask’d, a welcome kind. 

And be receiv’d with ideasurc. 

And with thee haste the virgin Mu«e, 

An<2 jest that laughter slinll difiu»e. 

And mirth that cheers the soul; 
Banish afar corroding care, 

Severity with gloomy air, 

That might our joj's control. 

More wisely thou procrastiimtc 
These evils to a wrinkled state, 

When life’s no more inviting; 

E’er age comes on, while yet thy blood 
Flows in a sprightly vigVous flood, 

Be cheerfiii and delighting. 

Livel live, my Will, for now’s the day ; 
Time, like a current, glides away. 

Or th’ evanescent wind; 

Unstaid by stout Herculean force, 

Nought can protract its rapid courfcc, 

And fleeting moments bind. 

Shadows we are, or empty dust, 

And vapor-like dissolve we must* 

Nor are wc more Hocurc; 

Nought can cs< ape the dreary pit 
But virtue and immortal wit, 

Which endless shall endure. 


WILLIAM HENRY DRAYTON. 

Tms eminent political leader was b<im in South 
Carolina in 1742. He waa educated in England, 
at Westminster School and at the University of 
Oxford. He was appointed in 1771 Privy Coun¬ 
cillor for the Province, and in 1774 Assistant 
Jndge; distinguishing himself by his maintcnamjc 
of the rights of the colonists. On the eve of tlio 
meeting of the Continental Congress he i)ublislied 
a pamplilet under the signature of “Freeman,” 
in which he marked out the line to be pursued, 
and submitted a “ bill of American rights.” In 
consequence of this publication he lost Lis ])lac;o 
in the colonial judiciary. In 1775 ho became 
president of the Provincial Congress, and was soon 
appointed by that body Chief Justioe of the Co¬ 
lony, when he delivered bis celebrated political 
charge to the Grand Jury of Choideston, April 


28,1776, on the Keeessity of Independence. It is 
one of the masterly state papers of the ReTcdu- 
tion.''' Its enumeration of royal grievances gave 
something more than a hint to Jeiferson for his 
draft of tiie Declaration of Independence. The 
address was an assertion of the rights of the 
p^ple of South Carolina in forming the admi¬ 
nistration under which he acted. Its language 
was direct, and its line of argument legal and con¬ 
vincing. “ I proceed to lav before you,” said he* 
“ the principal causes leading to the late revolu¬ 
tion of our government, the law upon the ix)iiit, 
and the beueiits resulting from that ])appy and 
necessar}" establishment. TJie importance of the 
transaction deserves such a statement, the occa¬ 
sion deiimiids, and our future welfare requires it, 
I will expound to you the constitution of your 
country.” He thus directly states the precedent 
of the revolm ionary course which had been pur¬ 
sued :— 

The house of Brunswick was yet scarcely settled 
in the Bniibh tin-one, to which it had been culled by 
a free people, when in the year 1719, our ancestors 
ill this country, finding that the government of the 
lords proprietors operated to their ruin, exercised 
the rights transmitted to them by their forefathers 
of England; and casting off the proprietary author¬ 
ity, called uj»on the house of Brunswick to rule over 
them—a house elevated to royal dominion, for no 
other piirptjse than to |»rc!-erve to a peojde their 
unalienable rights. The King accepted the invita¬ 
tion ; and thereby indisputably admitted the legality 
of that revolution. And, in so doing, by his own 
act, he vested in them our forefathers, and in us their 
posterity, a clear right to effect another revolution, 
if ever the government of the hou^o of Brunswick 
should operate to the riiiii of the jieojde. So the 
excellent Roman Enjpei*or Trajan <lelivered a sword 
to tiaburunus, his captain of tlie Bretorian guard, 
with this adinir«*d seiitenee, “ Receive this sword, 
and use it to (h fend me if 1 govern well, but against 
mo if 1 belun c ill.” 

Tie tlicn proceeds to draw out the legal argu- 
moiit of the Kevolution of H)88, and closes witJi a 
review of the oouditii>iis of accommodation Avith 
England, which he siiriiiiicd up in this vigorous 
phrasc‘:— 

In sliort, I thiidv' it my duty to declare in the 
awful scut, of justice, and before Almighty (lod, that, 
in my opinion, the Americans can have no salety but 
by tne Jhvine favor, their own virtue, and their 
being so prudcMit nol to leave it in the power of 
their British rvh rs to injure thenn. Indeed the ruin¬ 
ous and deadly injuries received on our side, and 
the jealousies entertained, and which, in the nature 
of things, iiiUBl doily increase against us on the 
other; deinonstmte to a miiid, in the least given to 
reflection upon the rise and fall of empires, that true 
reconcilement never can exist between Great Britain 
and America, the latter being in subjection to the 
former. Tlio Almighty created America to be inde¬ 
pendent of Britain. Lot us beware of the impiety 
of being backward to net os instruments in the Al- 
mighty hand, now extended to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose ; and by the completion of which alone, Ame¬ 
rica, in the nature of human offuirs, con be secure 
against the craft and insidious designs of her ene¬ 
mies who think her prosperity and power already 


* It Is mentioned by Paine la the third number of the Crisis, 
as of the first rank in America.’' 
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"by far too groat In a word our piety and political 
eaeiy are So blended, that, to refuse our labors in 
this divine work is to refuse to be a great, a free, a 
pious, and a happy people. 

And now, having left tlie important alternative, 
political happiness or wretchedness, under God, in a 
^eat degree in your own hands; 1 pray the Su¬ 
preme Arbiter of the affairs of men, so to direct your 
judgment, as that you mny act ^rceably to what 
seems to be his will, revealed in his miraculous 
works in behalf of America, bleeding at the altar of 
Uborty. 

Drayton nlso published a pamphlet in opposi¬ 
tion to Lord Howe’s plan of reconciliation with 
the mother country. In 1777 he was made Pre¬ 
sident of South Carolina, and the next year took 
his seat in the Continental Congress at Philadel¬ 
phia ; and while connected with this body, died 
suddenly in that city at the early age of thirty- 
six.* In addition to his political pamphlets ho 
prepared a large body of mat<_‘nals for a history 
of the American Revolution, which were put into 
sha|>e by his son John Drayt^ui and ])uhlislicd in 
two volumes in 1821.t John Drayton had ])rcvi- 
ously published, in 1802, an Historical View of 
South Carolina. He died in Charleston in 1822 
at the age of sixty, holding the office of District 
Judge of the United States. 

THOMAS JrFFEESON, 

The author of the Declaration of Independence, 
was born on his father’s estate at Sliadwell, 
Albemarle county, Virginia, in the neigiiUorhood 
of Monticello, April 2, 1743. On tlie father’s 
side his ancestry was Welsh, “from near the 
mountain of Snowdon,” ho notices in his Auto- 
bi(»grajdiy, and adds, “ the highest in Great Bri¬ 
tain.” His graudtather, who was settled in Vir¬ 
ginia, left tliree soih, of whom the youngest, 
Peter, married Jane Randolph of Goochhind in 
the state, and of Seottish descent. Of eight chil¬ 
dren by this marriage Thomas was the first born. 
The father was a man of “a strong mind and 
sound judgment, and eager afUa* iiifonnation,” as 
his son aftorwanls dcscrihod him, whose neglected 
education in youth did not prevent his accom¬ 
plishing himself sufficiently to be employed on a 
boundary survey between Virgini.a and North 
Carolina, and making the first actual map of the 
state on record. He died when his son was in 
his fifteenth year, having iJaced liim on the track 
of a liberal education—under the instruction of 


the age of seventy-seven, “was my great good 
fortune, and probably fixed the destinies of niyufe.” 
The Professor intrt^uced him to George Wythe, 
the able lawyer and patriot, with whom he studieil 
law. The Autobiography recalls the pa/rtie car- 
ree which these three friends formed, m company 
with Governor Fauquier at his table, whore con¬ 
versation never lacked intelligence. Small re¬ 
turned to Scotland in 1762. 

Jefferson haa left the warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments in his Correspondence and Autobiography, 
of his obligations to Wythe, who led him into 
business at the bar, and lived for forty years his 
friend.* 

At the age of twenty-six, he entered public life 
as member of the legislature from his native 
county. In 1772 he married a widow ladyof the 
age of twenty-tliree, the daughter of John Wayles, 
a lawyer of position and attractive personal (juali- 
ties, a share of whose property on his death in 
1773, doubled the fortunes of the pair. Jefferson 
had inherited fi*om his father the land on wliich 



Mr. Douglass, a clergyman from Scotland, who | 
taught him French with the elements of Greek ' 
and Latin. On the death of his father, ho was 
educated by the Reverend Mr. Maury, “a coiTcct 
classical scholar,” for two years, when in 1760 lie 
entered William and Mary College, where he also 
remained two years. At the college his intellec¬ 
tual habits were greatly formed by the lectures ! 
and personal friendship of Dr. William Small, the i 
Professor of Philosophy, from Scotland, a man of 
an active and liberal mind, who liad a happy art 
of communicating his infonnatioii on science, 
ethics, and the belles-lettres. “This acquaintance- 
Bliip,” says Jefferson, looking back to these eai’ly 
years, when ho commenced his Autobiography at 


♦ Ramsay’s Hist Rev. 8. C. 1. 94. Hist 8. G IL 4M. 
t Memoirs of the American Revolution. 


♦ In ills notes for a bloffraphy of Wythe, prepared in 1880, 
Jefferson thus draxrs Ills character. “ No man ever left 
behind him a character more venerated than 6eor(;o 
Wythe. His virtue was of the pnre.st tint; his Inte^ty in¬ 
flexible and his lnstioe exact; of warm patriotism, and devot¬ 
ed BS ho was to liberty, and tlio natural and equal rlgiits of 
man, he might trulv be called the Cato of ills country, without 
the avarice of the Roman; for a more disinterested person 
never lived. Temperance and reeularlty In all hln iiablte gave 
him general good health, and his unaffected modesty and 
suavity of maiinors endeared him to every one. He was of 
easy elocution, his language chaste, metliodlcal in the arrange¬ 
ment of his matter, learned and logiciil In the use of it. and of 
gio.it urbanity in debate; not quick of apprehension, but with 
a littlo time, profound in penetration and sound ooneluslon. 
In bis philosophy he was Arm, and neither troubling, nor per- 
hai>s trusting, any one with his religious creed, he left the 
world to the conclusion, that that religiuu must be good wblcli 
could produce a life of exemplary virtue. His stature waa of 
the middle size, well fbrmea and pnqmrtloued, and the fea¬ 
tures of his feee were manly, comely, and encaging. 8uoh was 
George Wythe, the honor of his own, and the model of futtut 
times.” 
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he was born, and the lu^ooent grounds of Mon- 
tioello.. 

His early opposition to the British colonial 
policy is well known. The details belong to 
political rather than literary history. His views 
on the position of the country Avere expressed in 
a draft of instructions which he prepared for 
delegates to a general Congress, to be sent from 
the convention ut Williamsburg, in 1774. The 
paper was read by the members, and not brought 
lip to be adopted, but it was published in a pam¬ 
phlet form with the titled Summary View of the 
^igh te ofBrituh America, Edmund Burke, when 
it reached London, interpolated some passages 
in it, in which form it passed through several 
editions.* In 1776, Jefferson succeeded Peyton 
Randolph in his seat in Congress at Philadelphia. 
He was thirty-two years of age, and the youngest 
man but one in that body. He was immediately 
engaged in its affairs, his legal and literary abili¬ 
ties t being called for to assist the committee to 
pro})aro a declaration of the causes of taking up 
arms. The draft wliicli Jefferson prepared was 
too ardent for his collengne, l)ickin‘ion, and tlie 
latter substituted a statement in milder form. 
Wlien the consideration of the question of Inde¬ 
pendence arose, Joffei*8on was appointed chairniaii 
of the Committee of Adams, Franklin, Sherman, 
and Livingston, to prepare a Declination. The 
committee,” ho says, in his Autobiography, de¬ 
sired me to do it: it was accordingly done.” A 
few verbal corrections appear in the fac-siinile of 
the original draft in the nnnd-writing of Frank¬ 
lin and Adams. The paper was reported on 
Friday, 28tb Juno, 1776, laid on the table, and on 
Monday referred to a committee of tlie whole, 
discussed for the threfj following days, abridged 
of several superfluous phrases and some piussages 
bearing severely upon Great Britain luul affecting 
the question of slavery. On tlio evening of the 
memorable Fourth it wils adopted in its jiresent 
fonn. 

A discussion bus ari^^ou Avitli respect to the 
authoi’sliip of several stinking pln-o^es of thi^ 
document, alleged to have been ttnti(dy>iited by 
the Mecklenburg North Carolina Kesoliitioiis of 
May 20, 1776. In the lust mentioned paj»ertlie 
following language occurs: “ That we, t ho citizens 
of Mecklenburg county, do liereby dissolve the po¬ 
litical hands which have connected us wdlli the 
mother country, and liercby absolve om-sclvesfrom 
all allegiance to tlio British crown, and abjure all 
political connexion, contract, or association witJj 
tliat nation. * * * That wo do liereby deckre 
ourselves a ./r^ and independent ])i‘ 0 ])lc; are, and ■ 
of right ought to be, a sovereign and sclf-govern- i 
ing association, under the control of no person, j 
other than tliat of our God, and the gtmoral i 
government of Congress; to the ninintcnance of ' 
which independence, wo solemnly pledge to each 
cther^ OUT mutual co-operation, our livee^ our for- 
Umes^ and our moet eacreA honors The lines 
which we have marked in italics suggest idagiar- • 
rism from one quarter or the other. The com- I 


* Antobirnrrapliy, Worlw, 1. 7. Kd. 1880. 
t“Mr. Jeltbrnon came into Conpre's In June, 1776, and 
brought with him a reputation for llterattire, sclenoe, and a j 
happv talent of oompoeltlon. Writings of his were handed 
aboiii^ remarkable fbr the peculiar felicity of exprcBsloa.''— 
John Adams's Lott^ to Timothy PlokcUdng, Aug. 6,1&S8. 


I parison between the two was bro^ht up in « 
I letter from John Adams to Mr. Jefferson, dated 
I June, 1819. Jefferson in reply, at the age of 
seventy-six, when he may have forgotten the con- 
j temporary report of the affair, doubted the anthen- 
I ticity of the paper. The fact of the declaration 
I at Mecklenburg and the words of the Resolutions 
were maintained afterwards by a rejiort of the 
legislature of North Carolina, which investigated 
the evidence. Pi*ofessor 1 ucker, in his Life of 
Jefferson, publisliod in 1887, admits the agrec- 
1 ment and the plagiarism lying between the two, 
and does not question the fact that a declaration 
was made at Mecklenburg, but argues that the 
Jeffersonian ])hrascs were interpolated subse¬ 
quently from tlio Declaration of (kngress.* 

But whatever coincidences of expression may 
be noticed by tlio curious students of such mat¬ 
ters, in the langiuige of "Webster on tlie solemn 
occasion of the funeral eulogy of Adams and 
tlefferson, “ as a comjiosition, the Declaration is 
Mr. Jefferson’s. It is the production of his mind, 
and the high honor of it belongs to him, clearly 
and absoluUdy. To say that he performed his 
work Well would be doing him injustice. To say 
that he did excelloiitly well, admirably well, 
would be inadequate and halting jiraise. Lot us 
rather say, that be so disduarged the duty assigned 
him, that all Americans may wc'll njoice that the 
work of drawing the title-deed of llieir liberties 
devolved upon hiin.’ t 

Leaving (Vmgress in Sej)lember after the De¬ 
claration, Jefferson’s faculties were emjiloyed in 
leiral reforms in the legislature of his state, of 
Avliich he became Governor in 1770, retain¬ 
ing the office till 1781, when he resigned it, 

I thinking a man of military education was required 
for the conduct of affairs. 11(5 was offered several 
foreign appointments, to negotiate treaties in 
, Europe, and finally embarked from Bosbm in 
! 1784, to join Franklin and Adams in Paris for 
tins j)urj)osc. WJjcn Adams Avas apjiointed nii- 
■ nisier to London, and Franklin returned home in 
3786, Jefferson Avas loft niiiiister in Paris. He 
remained in that situation, travelling in Fraiie.e 
and visiting Holland and Piedmont till ITSO, 
wJien lie returned to America. On his arrival in 
Virginia lie Avas met by tbe apjioiiitmcnt from 
Washington of Secretary of State, whieh office he 
entered upon in New York, retaining it till tlie 
close of He then passed three years in 

retirement, from which the Vice-Presidency 
withdrew him, succeeded at the end of the term 
in 1801 by Ins election to the Presidency. AfU^r 
eight years, iic retired to Monticello for the re¬ 
mainder of his career, and lived the life of a jilau- 
ter and student. His interest in education led 
liim to be appointed chairman of tlie commission 
Avhich formed the University at Charlottesville, 
in liis Auoinity, of which he became the rector. 

In 1816, his pecuniary circumstances having 
become straitened, lie sold his library of about 
seven thousand voluinos to Congress, for which 
he received twenty-three thousand dollars. It 
was arranged by him on the Baconian plan of 


• Art on Tucker's Llfb of Jefferson, New York Review, No, 
I. March, 1887. The Mecklenburg ucclaration of Indcpou- 
dcnce, a lecture by the Uov. Pmnols L. Hawks before the 
N. Y. Historical Society, Deo. 16,1868. 
t Works, 1. 126. 
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a division nnder Memorv, Reason or Judgment, 
and the Imagination. The departments showed 
a liberal range of study on science and literature, 
including an allowanoe of the Fine Arts. In the 
fire in the Library Room in 1862, most of these 
books were destroyed. 

Jefferson’s last days were passed in the rural 
ei^oyments of Monticello, ana with unimpaired 
mental pleasures. He died on the fourth of July, 
1826, on the comjdetion of fifty years from the 
date of his signing the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Jefferson’s popular literary reputation will 
mainly rest on the stirring sentences of this De¬ 
claration. There is abundant material in the 
nine octavo volumes of his writings,* but little of 
it is coined for current circulation. The auto¬ 
biography, written in extreme age, has nothing 
of the repose and relish t)f Franklin’s; the reports, 
mowages, and other political writings may be 
somotinies referred to, but will seldom be perused; 
while the Correspondence, when perfectly ar¬ 
ranged and annotated, will remain the l)est and 
most agreeable picture of the man. 

The Notes on the State of Virginia were writ¬ 
ten at the suggestion of M. Marbois of the French 
legation in Pliiladeljihia, wlio in 1781, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of his government for infor¬ 
mation, proposed to .leffoison a set of queries. 
As the hitter had always been in the habit of ' 
jotting down moinoranda of statistical and useful 
inattei*s rcl.iting to the country, he took this * 
opportunity of arranging them in order. Copies I 
were in request among tlic autlior’s friends, and I 
for their satisfaction the work was privately 

i >rinted, an edition of two hundred copies in 
!’aris, in 1781, and di'^tribul.od abroad and in 
America. One of the European copies, on the 
death of its owner, Wiis obtained by a bookseller, 
who liad it bunglingly translated by the Abb6 
liorellet into French, tlio author hearing of it in 
time to make some corrections and olianges, when 
it appeared— Observations sur la Virginie^ par 
M. /***, tradaites de V Anglois^ 8vo. Paris, 
1786. Tlie next year, rIolFerson gave the original 
to an English publisher.t 
The correspondence of Jefferson, as published 
by his grandson,! contains the finest specimens of 
his literary powers. Many of the letters are 
written with a care that smells of the lamp. 
There is scarcely one of them wliich does not con¬ 
tain something suggestive or useful. During his 
residence in France he was very industrious as a 
correspondent, and his lottere on the political 
affairs of the country, during tlie early ]>eriod of 
the Revolution, addressed to Washington, Jay, 
and others, are valuable for their observation 
and sagacity. Madison is his chosen corresj>on- 
dent on American politicial ideas. He addresses 
John Adains on state affairs in France, and when 
they both become veterans, iu retirement from 
public life, Braintree and MontiocUo exchange 
notes on topics of ethics and religion. He inte- 

• This is tbo now edition edited by H. A. Washington, pre¬ 
pared from the MS. bequeathed to Thomaa Jefferson Ban- 
dolpb, his Rrandaon, and pnrcbaeed by Ck>ngrefl8 in 1648. 
t AutoblograplUoal Memoir, p. 50. 

t Moi^lr, Oorreapondeno^^and Mlsoellanlefi, ftrom the pa- 

S era of Thomas Jefihrson. Sditod by Thomas Jefferson Bu- 
olph. 4 vols. 8to. 
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I rests himself while ia Europe, in all the liberal 
pursuits of his friends. He writes to Ritten- 
houae on points raised in the Notas on Virginia ; 
to Francis Hopkinson conoeming his musical im¬ 
provements and inventions, and asks (in 1786) 
*^what is become of the lunarium for the king?** 
He is solicitous fur Houdon the sculptor, Tom 
Paine’s iron bridge and its mathematical princi¬ 
ples, the ethnological proiuises of Ledyard’s tra- 
I vels, his friend Buffon’s museum, that it be fhr- 
j nished with American specimens, and cheerffilij 
, fills the duties of a Paris commissioner in supply- 
I ing the libraries of his friends at home wiUi 
foreign books. His letters to his nephew Peter 
Oarr show the warmth of his family attachments, 

' and his zealous study of the nature of a ])ractioal 
! education for mind and body ; and the politician 
and philosopher can gaily unbend from graver 
studies to compliment his lady corresp()ii(lents 
, with his refinements of expres'^ion. To Mrs. 

I Oosway ho addresses tlie fine dialogue between 
Head and Heart on American nature, and dis¬ 
courses very prettily to Mrs. Bingham on the 
fopperies of Parisian life. 

In 1787, on the 28th February, suffering from 
a dislocated wrist, Jefferson set out, by advice of 
his physician, on a tour ti> the mineral waters of 
Aix. By tlie time ho returned to Paris, in June, 
he had passed through the heart of the country, 
and traversed the boundaries of France on the south 
and west, advancing in Italy along the Mediter^ 
ranoan as far as Gorioa. He was greatly iraproased 
with the architecture of that noble rc'lio of anti¬ 
quity, the Maison Quarr, e, at Nismes. He writes to 
Madame la Gomtesso dc Tesse, on the beauties of 
a statue; to La Fayette, calling upon him to make 
the same journey,—“ and to do it most effectually, 
you must be absolutely incognito^ you must ferret 
the people out of their hovels as I have done, 
look into their kettles, eat their bread, loll on 
their beds, under pretence of resting yourself, but 
in fact to find if they are soft. You will feel a 
sublime pleasure in tlie course of this investiga¬ 
tion, and a sublimcr one hereafter, when you 
shall bo able to apply your knowledge to the 
I softening of their beds, or the throwing a morsel 
of meat into their kettle of vegetables.” His 
memoranda apply to the wines of Burgundy, the 
agriculture and labor of the Rhone districts, the 
j mode of living of the peasantry, the agricultural 
improvements;—the itinerary of an useful, intcUi- 
I gent, and aotivc-miiided tourist. Approaching the 
I close of life, in 181C, he writes to John Adams,— 
“ You ask, if I would agree to live my -seventy, or 
rather soventy-tbroo years over again ? To which I 
say, yea. I think with you, that it is a good world 
on the whole; that it has been framed on a prin¬ 
ciple of benevolence, and more pleasure than pain 
dealt out to us. * * My t6mi>erament is sanguine. 

I steer iny bark with Hope in the head, leaving 
Fear astern. My hopes, indeed, sometimes fail ; 
but not oftener than the forebodings of the 
ghx>my.” 

This was the oheerfhl close of a life of activity. 
His intellectual habits were those which wear 
well; keen, subtle, sagacious in thinking and 
acting as a politician, he was neat in composition, 
skilful in statement, curious and philosophical in 
speculation. Quick, active, versatile, he exer- 
I cised the ingenuity of a man of talent, r a t h e r than 
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the nntonaoious instinct of a man of genins. His 
mind was clear on objects wliicb admitted of 
being presented in a transparent light and pro¬ 
found on material issues. Politics he made an 
art, and was sensitive to every fibre of tlio web 
of political intrigue. He was not an orator or a 
great debater, but a good talker, an artful writer, 
master of that cunning instniraont the pen—^and 
an adept in personal management. In politics 
and philosophy A>hat force he employed was 
rectilinear and progressive. Ilis writings hick 
weight for the man of deep thought or feeling. 
They are agreeulrle studies for the philosophical 
amateur, and profitable ones for the politician 
who follows out in action his far-sighted specu¬ 
lations. 

DlALOOirX BETWKKir IIKAD AKD HEART. 

In a Letter to Jfre. Coinvay^ ParU^ Oct. 12,1766. 

My Dear Madaniy —Having performed the lust sad 
office of handing you into your carriage, at the pa^ 
villon de 8t. Denia^ and seen the wheels get actually 
into motion, 1 turned on iny heel and walked, more 
dead than alive, to the opposite door, where my 
own was awaiting me. Air. Danqucrvillc was miss¬ 
ing. He was sought for, found, and dragged down j 
stairs. We were crammed into the carriage, like ^ 
recruits for the Bastille, and not having soul enough j 
to give orders to the coachman, he presumed Paris ' 
our destination, and drove off. After a considerable < 
interval, silence was broke, with a “ Je auia vraiment ' 
afflige du depart de cea bona gena.” This was a sig¬ 
ned for mutual confession of distress. We began im¬ 
mediately to talk of Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, of their 
goodness, their talents, their amiability; and though 
we spoke of nothing else, we seemed hardly to have 
entered into the matter, when the coachman an¬ 
nounced the rue Si, Denia, and that we were oppo¬ 
site Mr. Danquervillc’s. He insisted on descending 
there, and traversing a short passage to his lodgings. 

I was carried home. Seated by my fireside, stditary 
and sad, the following dialogue took place between 
my Head and my Heart. 

Mead. Well, friend, you seem to be in a pretty 
trim. 

Heart, I am indeed the most wretched of all 
earthly beings. Overwhelmed with grief, every 
fibre of my frame distended beyond it« natural 
powers to bear, 1 would willingly meet whatever 
catastrophe should leave me no more to feel, or to 
fear. 

Head. Those arc the otemal consequences of your 
warmth and precipitation. This is one of the scrapes 
into which you are ever leading us. You coniess 
your follies, indeed; but still you hug and chcrisli 
them; and no reformation can be hoped where there 
is no repentance. 

Heart, Oh, my friend 1 this is no moment to up¬ 
braid my foibles. 1 am rent into fragments by the 
force of my grief I If you have any balm, pour it 
into my wounds; if none, do not harrow them by 
new torments. Spare me in this awful moment I 
At any other, I will attend with patience to your 
adroonitiona 

Head On the contrary, I never found that the 
moment of triumph, with you, was the moment of 
attention to my admonitions. While suffering un¬ 
der your follies, you may perhaps be made sensible 
of them; but, the paroxysm over, you fancy it can 
never return. Harsh, therefore, as the medicine 
may be, it is my ofilce to administer it You will 
be pleased to remember, that when our friend Trum¬ 
bull used to bo telling us of the merits and talents 


of these good people, I never ceased whispering to 
you that we had no occasion for new acquaintances; 
that tlie greater their merit and talents, the more 
dangerous their friendship to our tranquillity, be¬ 
cause the regret at parting would be greater. 

Heart. Accordin^y, Sir, tliis acquaintance wos 
not the consequence of my doings. It was one of 
your projects which threw us in the way of it It 
I was you, remember, and not I, who desired the 
I meeting at Legrand and Motinos. I never trouble 
I myself with tlomes nor arches. The Halle au blca 
I might have rotted down, before I should have gone 
to see it But you, foreooth, who are eternally get- 
. ting us to sleep with your diagi’ams and crotchets, 

' must go and examine this wonaerful piece of archi¬ 
tecture; and when you had seen it, obi it was the 
most superb thing on earth 1 What you hod seen 
there was worth all you had yet seen in Paris I I 
thought BO too. But J mciiiit it of the lady and 
gentleman to whom we had been presented; and 
not of a parcel of stieks and chips put together in 
pens. You then, Sir,'and not 1, have been tlie cause 
of the present distress. 

Head. It would have been happy for you, if my dia¬ 
grams and crotchets had gotten you to sleep on that 
day, as you are pleased to say they eternally do. My 
visit to Legrana and Motinos hud public utility for 
ite object A market is to be built in Richmond. 
What a commodious plan is that of Legrand and 
Motinos ; especially, if ue put on it the noble dome 
of the Halle au blra. If such a bridge as they 
showed US can be thrown ucioss tin* Schuylkill, at 
Philadelphin, the flouting bridges taken up, and the 
navigation of that river opened, wlmt a copious re¬ 
source will be added, of wood and provisioriB, to 
warm and feed the iK>or of that city? While 1 was 
occupied with these objects, you were dilating with 
I your new aequaintanees, and contriving liow to pre- 
' vent a separation from tlicm. K\ery soul of you 
had an engagement for the daj’. Yet all these were 
' to be sacrificed that you might dine tog(‘tlier. lay¬ 
ing mcBsengers were to be despatched into every 
quarter of the city, with iijH>logie8 for your breach 
of engagement. \’ou, imrticularly, hud the eftron- 
tcry to Bend word to the Duchess Danville, that on 
the moment we were setting out to dine with her, 

; despatches came to hand which required immediate 
attention. You wanted me to invent a more inge- 
; nious excuse; but I knew you were getting into a 
Bcrapc, and 1 would have nothing to do with it. 

. Well; after dinner from St. Cloud, from St Cloud 
to Ruggieri’s, from Rnggieri’s to Krumfoltz; and if 
the day had been os long rs a Lajilaiid Bummer day, 
you would still have contrived meaiis among ytm to 
have filled it 

, Heart, Ohl my dear friend, how you have revived 
I me, by recalling to mind the traiiBaetions of that 
dayl Ilow well I remember them all, and that 
when I came homo at night, and looked back to the 
morning, it seemed to have been a month agone. 
Go on, then, like a kind comforter, and paint to me the 
day we went to St GennuinB. How beautiful was 
every object 1 the Fort de Reuilly, the hills along 
the Seine, the rainbows of the machine of Marly, the 
terras of St Germains, the chateaux, the gardens, 
the statues of Marly, the pavilion of Liicienne. Re¬ 
collect, too, Madrid, Bagatelle, the King’s garden, 
the Desert How grand the idea excited by the re¬ 
mains of such a column. The spiral staircase, too, 
was beautiful. Every moment was filled witli some¬ 
thing agreeable. The wheels of time moved on with 
a rapidity of which those of our carriage gave but a 
faint idea. And yet, in tlie evening, when one took 
a retrospect of the day, what a moss of happiness 
had we travelled over! Retrace all those scenes to 
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me, my good companion, and I will forgive the nn* 
kindness with which yon were chiding me. The 
day we went to St Germains was a little too warm, 

I think; was it not f 

Head. Thou art the most incorrigible of all the 
beings that ever sinned! 1 reminded you of the 
follies of the first day, intending to deduce from 
thence some useful lessons for you; but instead of 
listening to them, you kindle at the recollection, you 
retrace the whole series with a fondness, which 
shows you want nothing but the o|)f)ortunity to act 
it over again. 1 often told you, during its course, 
that you were imprudently engaging your atfec- j 
tions, under circumstances that must cost you a 
great deal of pain; that the persons, indeed, were 
of the greatest merit, possessing good sense, good 
humor, honest hearts, honest manners, and eminence 
in a los^ely art; tliat the lady had, moreover, qualities 
and accomplishiiKMits belonging to her sex, which 
might form a chapter apart for tier ; sucli as music, 
modesty, beauty, and tiiat softness of disposition 
which IS the ornament of her sex, and chann of oui’s: 
but that all these considerations would increase the 
pang of separation; that their stay here was to be 
short; that you rock our whole system wlien you 
are parted from those you love, comj)laiiiiiig that 
sueh a separation is worse tiian death, inasmuch as 
this ends our sufferings, wliereas that oidy begins 
them; and that the separation Mmiild, in this in- 
staneo, be the more severe, as you woiiM probably 
never see them again. 

Heart. But tliey told me they would come back 
again the next year. 

Head, But, in the mean time, sec what you suffer: 
and their return, too, depends on so many eircuiu- 
stances, that if you had a grain of prudence, you 
would not count upon it. Upon the whole, it is im¬ 
probable, and therefore you should abandon the idea 
of ever seeing tliern again. 

Heart. May Heaven abandon me, if 1 do! 

Head. Very well. Suppose, then, they come back. i 
They are to stay two mont.lis, and when these are j 
expired what is to follow? Perhajis you flatter I 
yourself they may eoiue to America ? 

Heart. God only knows what is to liappen. I see 
nothing impossible in that, supposition: and 1 see I 
things wonderfully contrived sometimes to make us 
happy. Where could they fin<l such objects as in ' 
America for the exercise of tluur enchanting art; 
especially the lady who paints landscapes bo inimi- j 
tanly ? She wants only subjects worthy of irnnior- ! 
tality to render her pencil immortal. The Falling I 
Spring, the Cascade of Niagara, tlie Passage of tlie 
Potomac through the Jilue Mountains, the Natural 
Bridge; it is worth a voyage across the Atlantic to 
see these obieots; much more to paint and make 
them, and thereby ourselves, known to all ages. 
And our own dear Montieello; where has nature 


which I have not lost, no Borrow of which I had not 
drank! Fortune can present no grief of unknown 
form to me! Who, then, can bo softly bind up the 
wound of another, as he who has felt the same 
wound himself? But Heaven forbid they should 
over know a sorrow! Let us turn over another leaf, 
for this has distracted me. 

Head Well Let us put this possibility to trial, 
then, on another point. When you consider the 
character which is given of our countiy by the lying 
newspapers of London, and their creciulous copyers 
in other countries; when you reflect that all Europe 
is made to believe we are a lawless banditti, in a 
state of absolute anarch 3 % cutting one anotheFs 
throats, and plundering without distinction, how 
could you expect that any reasonable creature would 
venture among us ? 

I Heart. But you and I know that all this is false: 
that there is not a country on earth where there is 
greater tranquillity; where the laws are milder, or 

j better obeyed; where every one is more attentive 
to his own business, or meddles less with that of 
others; where strangers are better received, more 
hospitably treated, and with a more sacred respect 

Head. True, you and 1 know this, but your friends 
do not know it 

Heart. But they are sensible people, who tliink 
for themselves. They will ask of impartial foreign¬ 
ers, who iiave been among us, whether they saw or 
hoard on the spot any instance of anarchy. They 
will judge, too, that a people occupied, as we are, in 
opening rivers, digging navigable canals, making 
roads, building public schools, establishing acatle- 

I mies, erecting busts and statues to our great men, 
protecting religious freedom, abolishing sanguinary 
punishments, reforming and improving our laws in 
general; they will judge, I say, for themselves, 
whether these are not the occupations of a people 
at their ease; whether this is not better evidence 
of our true state than a London newspaper, hired to 
lie, and from which no truth can ever be extracted, 
but by reversing every thing it says. 

Heed. I did not begin this lecture, my friend, with 
n view to learn fi-om you what America is doing. 
Let us return, then, to our point. I wish to make 
you sensible how imprudent it is to place your 
affections without reserve on objects you must so 
soon lose, and whose loss, when it comes, must cost 
you such severe j)ang8. Remember the last night 
You knew your iriends were to leave Paris to-oay. 
This was enough to throw you into agonies. All 
night you tossed us from one side of the bed to the 
other; no sleep, no rest. The poor crippled wrist, 
too, never left one moment in the same position; 
now up, now down, now here, now there; was it to 
be wondered at if its pains returned? The surgeon 
then was to be called, and to be rated as an igno¬ 
ramus, because he could not divine the cause of this 


spread so rich a mantle under the eye ?—mountains, 
forests, rocks, rivers. With wiiat majesty do wo 
there ride above the storms! IIow sublime to look 
down into the workhouse of nature, to see her clouds, 
hail, snow, rain, thunder, all fabricated at our feet! 
and the glorious sun when rising as if out of a dis¬ 
tant water, just gilding the tops of the mountains, 
and giving life to all nature 1 I hope in God, no 
oiroumstauoe may ever make either seek an asylum 
from grief! With what sincere sympathy I would 
open every cell of my composition to receive the 
effusion of their woes! I would pour my tears into 
their wounds; and if a drop of bmm could be found 
on the top of the Cordilleras, or at the remotest 
sources of the Missouri, I would go thither myself 
to seek and to bring it Deeply practised in the 
school of affliction, the human heart knows no joy 


extraordinary change. In fine, my friend, you must 
mend your manners. This is not a world to live at 
random in, as you do. To avoid those eternal dis¬ 
tresses, to which you are for ever exposing us, you 
must learn to look forward before you take a step 
which may interest our peace. Every thing in this 
world is matter of calculation. Advance, then, with 
caution, the balance in your hand. Put into one 
scale the pleasures which any object may offer; but 
put fairly into the other the pains which are to fol¬ 
low, and see which preponderates. The maki^ an 
acquaintance is not a matter of indifference When 
a new one is proposed to you view it all roand. 
Consider what advantages it presents, and to what 
inconveniences it may expose you. Do not bite at 
the bait of pleasure till you know there is no hook 
beneath it The art of life is the art of aTO&diDg 
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jNiin; And be ii the best pilot who tteen oleorett of 
the end shoals vita vhioh it is beset Plea- 
inre is always before us; but misfortuus is at our 
side; while running after that, this arrests ua The 
most effectual means of being secure against pain is 
to retire within ourselves, and to suffice for our own 
happiness. Tliose which depend on ourselves are 
the only pleasures a wise man will count on; 
lor nothing is ours which another may deprive us 
of Hence the inestimable value of intcllectiiAl 
pleasures. Ever in our power, always leading us to 
something new, never cloying, we ride serene and 
sublime above the concerns of this mortal world, 
ooutemplating truth and nature, matter and motion, 
the laws which bind up tlieir cxiAtence, and that 
Eternal Being who made and bound them up by 
those laws. Let this be our employ- Leave the 
bustie and tumult of society to those who have not 
talento to occupy themselves without them. Friend¬ 
ship is but anotlier name fur an allisnce with the 
folu^ and the misfortunes of others. Our own share 
of miseries is sufficient; why enter then ns voluuteers 
into those of another f Is there so little gall poured 
into our cup that we must need help to drink that 
of our neighbor? A friend dies, or leaves us: W'C 
feel os if a limb was cut off. He is sick: we must 
watch over him, and participate of his pains. His 
fortune is shipwrecked: ours must be laid under 
contribution. He loses a child, a parent, or a part¬ 
ners wc must mourn the loss os if it were our own. 

Heart And what more sublime delight than to 
mingle tears with one whom the hand of Heaven 
hath smitten 1 to watch over the bed of sickness, 
and to beguile its tedious and its painful moments! 
to share our bread with one to whom misfortune has 
left none 1 This world abounds indeed with misciy: 
to lighten its burthen we must divide it with one 
another. But let us now try the virtue of your 
mathematical balance, and os you have put into one 
scale the burthens of friendship, let me put its com¬ 
forts into the other. When languishing, then, under 
disease, how grateful is the solace of our friends! 
how are we penetrated with their assiduities and 
attentions! how much are w^e supported by their 
encourngements and kind oflicos! When lleaveii 
has taken from us some object of our love, how 
sweet is it to have a bosom whereon to recline our 
heads, and into which we may pour the torrent of 
our tears! Grief, with such a comfoi’t, is almost a 
luxury! In a life whore we are per})etual]y expos¬ 
ed to want and accident, yours is a wonderful pro¬ 
position, to insulate ourselves, to retire from all aid, 
and to wrap ourselves in the mantle of self-suffi¬ 
ciency I For assuredly nobody will care for him, 
who cares for nobody. But friendship is precious, 
not only in the shade, but in the sunshine of life; 
and thanks to a benevolent arrangement of things, 
the greater part of life is sunshina 1 will recur for 
proof to the days we have lately posstul. On these, 
indeed, the sun shone brightly I How gay did tlie 
face of nature appear! Hills, valleys, chateaux, 
ffardens, rivers, every object wore its liveliest hue I 
Whence did they borrow it? From the presence of 
our charming companion. Hiey were pleasing, be¬ 
cause she seemed pleased. Alone, the scene would 
have been dull and insipid: the participation of it 
with her gave it relish. Let the gloomy monk, se- 

S uestered from the world, seek unsocial pleasures in 
bottom of his cell I Let the sublimated philoso¬ 
pher grasp visionary happinoBB while ^rsuing phan¬ 
toms dresUd in the garo of truth 1 Their supreme 
wisdom is supreme folly: and they mistake for hap¬ 
piness the mere absence of pain. Had they ever 
lelt the solid pleasure of one generous spasm of the 
beartk they would exobADge for it All the frigid 


speoulations of their lives, which yoa bsve been 
Taunting in such elevated terms. Believe me, then, 
my friend, that that is a miserable arithinetio, which 
could estimate friendship at nothing, or at less than 
nothing. Respect for you has induced me to enter into 
this discussion, and to hoar principles uttered, wMoh 
1 detest and abjure. Bespeot for myself now obliges 
me to recall you into the proper limits of your office. 
When nature assigned us the same habitation, she 
gave us over it a divided empire. To you she al¬ 
lotted the field of soience; to me that of morals. 
When the circle is to be squared, or the orbit of a 
comet to be traced; when the arch of greatwt 
strength, or the solid of least resistance is to be in¬ 
vestigated, take up the problem; it is yours; nature 
has given mo no cognizance of it. In like manner, 
in denying to you the feelings of sympathy, of b^ 
novolcnco, of gratitude, of justice, of love, of friend¬ 
ship, she has excluded you from their control To 
these she has adapted the mechanism of the hearts 
Morals were too essential to the happiness of man 
to bo risked on the uncertain combinations of the 
head. She laid their foundation, therefore, in senti¬ 
ment, not in science. That she gave to all ns neces¬ 
sary to all: this to a few only, as sufficing with a 
few. 1 know, indeed, that you pretend authority 
to the sovereign control of our conduct, in nil its 
parts: and a rcHpeet for y«>ur grave saws and max¬ 
ims, a desire to do what is riglit, has sometimes in¬ 
duced me to conform to your counsels. A few facts, 
however, which 1 can readily recall to your incinory, 
will suffice to prove to you that nature has not or¬ 
ganized you for our moral direction. When the 
]»oor wearied soldier, whom we overtook at Chicka- 
hominy, with his jiack on his back, begged us tf> let 
him get up behind our chariot, you began to calcu¬ 
late timt tne. road was full of soldiers, and that if all 
should be taken up, our liorees would foil in their 
journey. We drove on, therefore. But soou be¬ 
coming sensible you had maile me do wrong, that 
though we cannot relieve all the distressed, we 
should relieve os mnny os we can, 1 turned about to 
take up the soldier: luit lie hud entered a by-path, 
and was no more to he found: and from that mo¬ 
ment to this, J could never find him out to ask his 
forgiveness. Again, when the poor w*ornan come to 
ask a charity in Philadelphia, you whispered, that 
she looked like a drunkard, and that half a dollar 
was enough to give her for the ale-house. Those 
who want the dispositions to give, easily find rea¬ 
sons why they ought not to give. When I sought 
her out afterwmrds, and did wliat 1 should have 
done at first, you know, that she employed the mo¬ 
ney inmiediately towards placing her child at school 
If our country, when pressed witli wrongs at the 
point of the bayonet, had been governed by its 
lieads instead its hearts, wIktc should wo have 
been now ? Hanging on a gallows as high os Ho¬ 
man’s. You b(‘gnn to calculate, and to compare 
wealth and numbers: we threw up a few pulsa¬ 
tions of our blood; we supplied enthusiasm against 
wealth and numbers; we put our existence to the 
hazard, when the hazard seemed against us, and we 
saved our country: justifying, at the some time, the 
ways of Providence, whose precept is to do always 
what is right, and leave the issue to him. In short, 
my friend, as for as my recollection serves me, I do 
not know that I ever did a good thing on your sug¬ 
gestion, or a dirty one without it. -1 do for ever, 
then, disclaim your interference in my provinoa 
Fill paper as you please with triangles and squares: 
try now many ways you can hang and combine 
them together. 1 shall never envy nor control your 
sublime delig^hts. But leave me to decide when 
and where fnendships are to be contracted. Ton 
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My I eoutraet them at random. So yon said the 
woman at Philadelphia was a drunkard. 1 receive 
none into my eateeiii till I know they are worthy of 
it Wealth, title, office, are no recommendations to 
my friendship. On the contrary, great good quali¬ 
ties are requisite to make amen^ for their liaving 
wealth, title, and office. Vou confess, that, in the 
present case, I c.>ulii not have made a worthier 
ehoioe. You o ily object that I was so soon to lose 

them. We are not immortal ourselves, my friends; 
how can we expect our enjoyments to bo so I We 
have no rose without its thorn; no pleasure without 
alloy. It is tlio law of our existence; and we must 
acquiesce. It is the condition annexed to all our 
pie isures, not by uh who receive, but by him who 
gives them. True, this condition is pressing cruelly 
on me at this moment 1 feel more fit for death 
than life. But when I look back on the pleasures 
of which it is the conse]iience, 1 am conscious they 
were worth the price 1 am paying. NotwitiiutaiKi- 
ing your endeavors, too, to damp my hopes, I com¬ 
fort myself with expectations of their promised re¬ 
turn. Hope is sweater than despair; and they 
were too gool to me in to deceive me. “In the 
■um ner,” said the gentleman ; but “ In the spring,” 
said the lady; and 1 sho ilJ love her for ever, were 
it o ily for that! Know, then, my friend, that 1 have 
taken these good people into my bosom ; that I have 
lodged then in the war nisl cell I could find ; that 
r love tliem, a id will continue to love them through 
life; that if fortune should dispose them on otic side 
tlie globe, and me on the other, my affections shall 
fiervaie its wliole mass to reach them. Knowing, 

then, my determination, atteiiijit not to disturb it 
If you can at a ly time furnish matter for their 
amusement, it will be the offi.*o of a gool neighbor 
to do it I will, in like manner, seize any occasion 
which may offer, to do tlie like good turn for you 
with Comlorcct Rittn.ilioiHc, Madison, La Cretellc, 
or any other of those worthy sous of scieuce, whom 
you so justly prize. 

I thought this a favorable proposition whereon to 
rest the issue of the dialogue. So I put an end to 
it by calling for rny nightcap. Methinks, I hear 
you wish to Heaven I had called a little sooner, and 
•o spared you the ennui of such n sermon. 1 did 
not interrupt them sooner, because I wa.s in a mood 
for helping sermons. You, too, were the subject; 
and on such a thesis I never think the theme long; 
not even if I am to write it, and that slowly and 
awkwardly, os now, with the left hand. 

OHARAOTKR OF WASIIINOTOH. 

7b Dr. WaUer Jontut, MonUceUo, Jan. 1814. 

I think I knew General Washington intimately 
and thoroughly; and were I called on to delineate 
hischaraoter, it should be in terms like these:— 

His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
•tro ig, though not so acute as that of a Newton, 
Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judg¬ 
ment was ever sounder. It was slow in opera¬ 
tion, being little aided by invention or imagina¬ 
tion, but sure in conclusion. Hence the common re¬ 
mark of his officers, of the advantage he derived 
from council-*of war, where, hearing all suggestions, 
he selected whatever wns best; and certainly no 
general ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But if deranged during the course of the action, u 
any member of his plan was disloonted by sudden 
eircumstanoes, he was slow in a re-adjustment The 
oonsequeiioe was, that he often failed in the field, 
and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston 
and Yorlc. He was incapable of fear, meeting per¬ 


sonal dangers with the calmest uneoneem. Perhaps 
the strongest feature in his character was prudence, 
never acting until every cireunistauce, every consi¬ 
deration was maturely weighed; refraining, if he 
saw a doubt; but, when once decided, going through 
with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His 
integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflex¬ 
ible 1 have ever known; no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to 
bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of 
the words, a wise, a good, and a ^ent man. HB 
temper was naturally irritable and nigh-toned ; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and 
habitual nscendaiiey over it If ever, however, it 
broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in his 
wrath. In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; 
liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility; 
but frowning and unyielding on all visionary pro¬ 
jects and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not warm in its aflfeetions; but he exactly 
calculated every man’s value, and gave him a solid 
esteem proportioned to it His person, you know, 
was fine ; his stature exactly what one would wish; 
his deportment cosy, erect, and noble; the best 
hoi‘seman of his age, and the most graceful figure 
that could be seen on horseback. Although in the 
circle of his friends, wliere ho might be unreserved 
with safety, he took a free sliare in conversation, 
his colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, 
possessing neither eo[)iou6ness of ideas nor fluency 
of w^ords. In public, when called on for a sudden 
opinion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. 
Yet he wrote rcadilv, ratlier diffusely, in an easy 
and correct style. Tliis he had acquired by convex 
sation with the w^orld, for his education was merely 
reading, writing, and coiunion aritliinotlc, to which 
he added surveying, at a later day. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that 
only ill agricultural and English history. His cor- 
reiipondencc became nece8.sarily extensive and, with 
journalizing his Agricultural proceedings, occupied 
most of his leisure hours wuthin doors. On the 
whole, his character was in its moss, perfect; in no¬ 
thing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may 
truly be said, that never did nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man great, and to 
place him in the same constellation with wliatever 
j worthies have merited from man an everlasting re- 
! membrance. For his was the singular destiny and 
I merit, of leading the armies of his country success- 
* fully throng]) on arduous war, for the establishment 
of its independence; of conducting its councils 
! through the birth of a government, new in its forms 
; and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet 
' and orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying the 
laws through the whole of his career, civil and mili- 
, tnry, of which the history of the world furnishes no 
other example. 

moxalithb. 

7b Thanuu Jeffwrwn Smithy MawUoMo^ FJb. 21,1828. 

This letter will, to you, be as one fi*om the dead. 
The writer will be in the grave before you can 
weigh its oonneils. Your affectionate and excellent 
father has requested that I would address to you 
something which might possibly have a favorable 
influence <»n tlie course of life you have to run; and 
I too, as a namesake, feel an interest in teat course. 
Few words will be necessary, with good dispositioiu 
on your part. Adore God. Reverence and ohensh 
your parents. Love your neigld>or as^ yourMl f, an d 
your country more than yourself Be just Be true. 
Murmur not at the ways of Providence, So shau 
the life, into which you have entered, ^ tee porM 
to one of eternal and ineffable bliss. And, if to tee 
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dead it is pennitted to care for the things of this 
world, every action of your life will be under my 
regard. Farewell. 

Montieelloj February 21«<, 1825. 

The PortrofU qf a Good Man. hy the most mMUne ofPosU^ 
for your imUaHon. 

Lord, who’s the happy man that may to thy blest 
courts repair; 

Not, Ptrauger-like, to visit them, but to inhabit there? 
*1? is he, whose every thought and deed by rules of 
virtue moves; 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak, the thing 
his heart disproves. 

Who never did a slander forge, his noiglibor’s fame 
to wound; 

Nor hearken to u false report, by malice whispered 
round. 

Who vice, in all its pomp and power, can treat with 
just neglect; 

And piety, though eloth’d in rags, religiously respect. 
Who to his plighted vows arul tnist, has ever firmly 
stood; 

And though he promise to his loss, he makes his 
promise good. 

Whose soul in usury disdains his treasure to employ; 
Whom no rewards can ever bribe, the guiltless to 
destroy. 

The man, who by this steady 0001*80 has happiness 
ensured, 

When earth’s foundations shako, shall stand, by 
Providence secured. 

A Decalogue of Canone for olmreaUon in praeUral 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what yt»u can do 

to-day. 

2. Never trouble anotliei* for what you can do 

yourself. 

8. Never spend your money bof(»rc you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want, because it is 

cheap; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 

cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that wc do willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils that have 

never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you sjieak; if 

very angry, an hundred. 

NATHANAEL EMMONS 

Was a native of Connecticut, born in the town 
of East Haddain, county of Hartford, May 1, 
1746. In his AiiUduogmphy, written towards 
the dose of his life, he tells us that Ids parents, 
finding him of ‘‘ a volatile, trifling spirit,” as a 
8ohooi!>oy, altered their purpose of sending him 
to college, and determined to make a fanner 
of him: a resolution wliich put him upon his 
mettle for study. He bought a Latin accidence 
and fpimmar with his own money, before lie 
attended a grammar-school. In 1703, ho entered 
Yale, where he was a classmate of the poet Trum¬ 
bull, and found himself, on the completion of his 
course, by the loss of his parents, without money 
or a home. School-keeping was the obvious and 
uniform resource in such cases, and Emmons 
taught school for some months, till he entered the 
family of the Rev. Nathan Strong, of Coventry, 
Conn., teaching his children, and himself acquiring 


theology. He also placed himself under the in¬ 
struction of the Rev. Dr. Smalley 

In 1769, ho was licensed by the South Associa¬ 
tion in Hartford county. In 1778, he was or¬ 
dained to the pastoral care of tlie Second church, 
in Wrentham, M&ss., the name of the district from 
which the town of Franklin was subsequently 
organized in 1778, receiving its name in honor of 
the philosopher. 

After liaving sustained a pastoral relation with 
hi'i congregation of more tlian fifty years, he 
retired from his ministry at the fii-st decided 
warning of the loss of his powers, in May, 1827. 
lie still, however, though fully relimjuishing 
his office, retained a connexion with its new 
ministry, and at the time of his death had 
Ik^ou for seventy years, in all, connected with the 
church at that i)lace. 

Emmons was thrice marriod; to the first wife, 
Miss Deliverance French, the daiighter of Moses 
French, of Braintree, Muss., who died three years 
after, in 1776; in less than two years after, ho 
married the daiigliler of the Bev. Chester Wil¬ 
liams, of Hadley, Mass., wJio wius his partner till 
1S29, for a j>eriod of nearly fifty years; and in 1831, 
in Ills eighty-se\'enth year, lie was niarried (her 
third ministerial husband) to Mrs. AhigailM. Mills, 
the widow of a clergyman of Sutton. I’lie los.s of 
several children in a«lvan(*e<l lifeeanst‘d him much 
affliction, and drew from liiin, on the death of a 
favorite daughter, one of the most touching pas¬ 
sages of Jus discourses. His death occurred ISep- 
temher 23(1,184(1 in his ninet}-sixth year. W’liile 
Ids memory and j)ers()nal vivacity and activity 
were somewhat impaired, in the few latter years 
of his life, he was still a great rt*ader. “ W hen 
lie was ninety years of age,” says Ins biographer, 
the Kev. A. K. Baker, ‘‘and often found it diffi¬ 
cult to remember the name of yesK rdaj^’s visitor, 
he would relate the contents of tlie last hook he 
read witli surprising accuracy, and would make 
extemporaneous criticisms upon it which would 
have ornamented tlie pages of a quarterly.”t 

The writings of Eiiinions are numerous. He 
jmhlished, Prof. Park tells us, ‘‘more than seven 
thousand copies of nearly two hundred sermons, 
b&sides four labored dissertations and numerous 
essays for periodical'^.” The ctdlection of his 
works, by his son-in-law, Dr. Jde, containing two 
liiiiidred and tw'enly-tw'o sennons, fills six large 
octavo volumes; and tlie editor remarks, that he 
lias the material for ten more in Jiis liands, as 
valuable as those wdii(5h lie Jias pubiislied.J J^e- 
sides these sermons, Emmons’s uncollected writ¬ 
ings include more than a hundred articles, ino.stly 
on religious topics, in the New England Ecclesias¬ 
tical reviews and jieriodicals, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Magazine, tlic Connecticut Evangeli¬ 
cal Magazine, tiie Hopkinsiau Magazine, and the 
Christian Magazine. 

The style of Emmons as a writer is clear and 


* This divine was born at Lebanon, Conn., In 1784, and died 
In lh‘ was minister at Berlin, Conn.; published sonno: n 
on Natural and Moral Inability, 17^); sermons on Coniiect(cl 
Bubjects, 1808, with other sermons and occasional publications, 
t Memoir, Am. Quar. Beg. xv. 121. 

t The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D.D., late Pastor of 
the Church in Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life. 
Edited by Jacob Ide, D.D. 6 vols. bvo. Boston: Crockor A 
Brewster, 1848. 
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plain, direct and forcible, without richness or 
ornament. His own theory on the subject is 
expressed in one of his aphorisms,—“Style is 
only the frame to hold our thoughts. It is like 
the sash of a window; a heavy sash will obscure 
the light. The object is to have as little sash as 
will hold the lights, that we inav not think of the 
frame, but have the most light/’ This is true in 
some respects, though genuine ornament is part of 
the, substance, and when the sash is provided, 
much depends upon the purity of the glass and 
the force of the sun. 

With respect to Emmons’s theological views, as 
the author of his memoirs remarks, “ A perusal 
of his works is that only which can give the 
reader a full and accurate knowledge of his 
opinions.” They involve many niceties of nicta- 
phy ^ical and polemical discussion on the freedom 
of the will and the work of conversion. Dr. Ide 
has arranged two volumes of the discourses under 
the title, Systematic Theology, though the author 
himself never prepanMl a professed syhtem. He 
appears to have engrafted on the doctrine of total 
depravity a theory of “ the free, voluntary, selfish 
affections,” and he held that “men are active and 
not passive in regeneration.”* Wlien once asked, 
“ Wliat is the difierence between natural depravity 
and origimtl sin'^” ho replied, in his quick way, 
“ Natural depravity is the truth; original .sin is a 
lie.” 

His .Icroboaui sermon, on the annual fast of 
A{>ril Pth, ]HOl,+ shortly after the inauguration of 
Jetferson, has heen generally understood to have 
heen levelled at tlie now Prenidont. It could 
hardly he mistaken, as it plays oft* Solomon against 
the infitlel iiehohoam with artful parallelism to 
the now uiiieteeiilh century. It is long drawn, 
soKunn, and withering. Reading it with the sub- 
stitLitimi of \Va>hingtoii, Adams, und Jetferson 
for their scriptural ju’ototypes, and taking the 
federal politics of the time into view, it is a curi¬ 
ous analogy—^for cxamj»le: 

Jvffcruon Secretary of State, —And Solomon, 
seeing the young nmu that he was iiuhistrious, made 
him ruler over all the charge of the Iioum* of Joseph. 
His appointment to such an olHee, by such a pene¬ 
trating prince, is an infallible evidence of his popu¬ 
lar talents and pleasing aJdress. These excellent 
and amiable aceurnplishineMts, had they been pi*o- 
perly directed to the j>ublic gootl, would have ren¬ 
dered him a great benefit to the nation. 

Jefferson in Paris. —His fliglit into Egypt seems to 
have been tlie ino'.t fatal period in Jeroboam’s life. 
• * He couhi not liave live<l among a more dan¬ 

gerous people than the Egyptians, who were then 
the most noted nation in the world for learning, mag¬ 
nificence, superstition, and the grossest idolatry. 
Hen<^ his residence in Egypt prepared him to return 
to his native country a more bitter enemy to the 
God of Israel, and a more malignant opposer of all 
his sacred rites und institutions than any pagan 
priest or Egyptian philosopher. 8ueh was the omi¬ 
nous character of Jeroboam the son of Nebat before 
he reached the o^ect of his wishes, and was placed 
in the first seat of Government. 

JerohoanCs new appointments to office .—^He was 
resolved to shake every sacred as well as civil officer 


* Sohedale of doctrines fonod among his papen.>-lde*s Me- 
mc)iMxxvil. 

•t Works, ii. 164. 


from his seat rather than to lose his own. We are 
not, indeed, informed whom he appointed to stand 
around his person and assist him m the administra¬ 
tion of government; but who can doubt whether 
he did not display the same corruption of heart in 
appointing the^ officers of state which he had dis¬ 
played in appointing the officers of religion ? 

His powers of conversation .—It appears from his 
character and conduct in early life, that he possessed 
in a high degree the art of captivating and corrupt¬ 
ing all sorts of people with whom he conversed. 
And when he was clothed with the ensigns of roy¬ 
alty his power and opportunity of corrupting his 
subjects greatly iucreascii. He became the standard 
of taste and model of imitatioiL His sentiments and 
manners became a living law to his subjects. In his 
familiar intercourse with all around him he undoubt¬ 
edly seized those soft moments which were the most 
favorable to his malignant design of seduction. This 
lie could do without departing from the dignity of 
his station. 

If terms and phrases like these needed any 
“ improvement,” they had it in the sequel of the 
doctor’s discourse: 

It is more than possible that our nation may find 
themselves in the naiids of a Jeroboam, who will 
drive tliein from following the Lord, and whenever 
they do they will rue tlie day, and detest the folly, 
delusion, and intrigue which raised him to the head 
of the United States. 

And he asks tlic jiertinent question— 

Who can say that men in power may not catch the 
spirit of the times, and follow the example of Jero¬ 
boam, or rather that of the late apostates in Eu¬ 
rope? We arc becoming more and more connected 
with those infidel nations, whose politicians and phi¬ 
losophers are the bold patrons and preachers of 
infidelity. This mutual mtercourse affords a pecu¬ 
liar opi>ortunity to try the whole force of their 
infatuating philosophy upon us in America. And it 
is beyond a doubt that our rulers are the most 
exposed to their fatal delusions. 

Emmons’s federal politics were clearly an¬ 
nounced in bis sermon on American Indeiieudence, 
J uly 5, 1802, in which ho claims not only all the 
sound princi]>les of government for his friends, but 
I also the right of celebration of the National 
* Jubilee. “It is presumption,” he said from the 
! ])ulpit, “iu republicans to claim this day as their 
own.”* 

Tiiere is a well drawn and interesting account 
of Emmons, entitled Mutcellaneom Bejlections of 
a Visiter vpon the character of Dr, Emmons.^ in 
i “ a familiar lecture ” to the senior class in Andover 
; Theological Seminary, by Prof. Edwards A. Park, 
i It is proii xed to the collection of tlie works, where it 
I forms forty-five ch>sely printed octavo p^s. Wo 

may best gather from tnis the memorabilia of this 
extraordinary man. “ In person he was not more 
than five foot and seven inches high, but he stood 
erect, and was in all senses upri^jht. WJien he 
I ajifieared in the streets of a New England city, in 
1 his latter days, with his three-cornered hat, the 
I bright buckles on his shoe aud knee, his white 
looks flowing down his shoulders, the boys flocked 
after him, as after a military general. System 
I characterized his movements. His guests would 


♦ Wo^k^ II. m. 
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always find his hat hanging on the same nail in 
the stndy. Every choir was in its place; every 
book on its shelf, save Die one he was reading; 
and that was put into the book-case as soon as a 
visitor orrived. His style of writing was neat as 
his white looks. He was always attentive to his 
chirography, and wrote a bettor hand at the age 
of seventy-five tlian at thirty-five.” 

The doctor was an odd man, bnt there was 
method in his oddity, and his wit was not always 
to be encountered. “A certain divine,” Prof. 
Park tells the story, ** the junior of Dr. Emmons 
by several years, un(?qual to liim in acumen and 
theolo^col knowledge, and under some peculiar 
obligation to treat him with deference, was fond, 
although doubtless a very good man, of appear¬ 
ing like a metropolitan before the minister of 
Franklin, and as ho was physically at least a great 
man, much superior in altitude to the doctor, 
he was inclined to lof)k down on the country ])or- 
son, as the smaller of the two. This doiiiineering 
treatment was endured with patience until 
patience ceased to be a virtue. Having read Dr. 
Emmonses sei'inon on the Atonement, a sermon 
which was encountering at that time some oppo¬ 
sition, he sent to the Franklin minister the fol¬ 
lowing epistle: ‘May Ist. My Deak Brother, 
—I have read your sermon on the Atonement, 
and have wept over it. Yours alfectionately, 
A. B. 0.’ These admonitory words were no 
sooner read than the following was written and 
sent to the post-oflice: ‘ May 3d. Dear Sir,— 
have read your letter and laughed at it. Yours, 
Nathanael Emmons.’ ” To a young yireacher he 
said, “ Your sermon was too much like Seekonk 
plain, long and level.” A drunken scojitic asked 
him, “ What is understood by the soul of man ?” 
“No,” said the doctor, “I can’t toll a man that 
hasn’t got any.” Conversing once with a lajisiiig 
theological opponent, whom ho had pressed Iiard, 
when the victim took refuge in the assertion, 
“ Well, every tub must stand upon its own bot¬ 
tom ”—“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “but what 
shall those tubs do that liaven’t any bottoms?” 

His shrewd, vigorous sense is e.\hibited in many 
a dogmatic uttoriuico. Ori being asked wliat was 
the best system of rhetoric for a elerg^nnan, he 
gave these two rules:—“ First, have soracthing 
to say; Beex)nd, say it.” Many of his terse con¬ 
versational aphorisms have been i)reserved. “ Of 
the two Edwardses” he said, “llie father bad 
more reason than his son, but the son was a 
greater reasoner than his father.” “ Great men,” 
was one of his maxims, “always committed great 
errors.” Of the^ pulpit, it w’as his remark, 
“Preach with animation enough to produce a 
great excitement of the natural sympathies, which 
will make persons think they have some native 
goodnessj’’ and, “Be short in all religious exer¬ 
cises. Better leave the people longing than 
loathing. No conversions after the hour is out.” 
“ A man must not only know the truth, but know 
that he knows it.” “ The worst books,” he said, 
“ were the best; they compel us to think.” 

The doctor kept a Jeiilous eye upon his fiock, 
ledalonsly guarding them fhim sectarian wolves. 
That we do not nse the last word unadvisedly 
may be learnt from an anecdote illustrating Em¬ 
mons’s downright brusoue manner, preserved in 
the memoir of Ide. “A very respectable clergy¬ 


man of another denomination was solicited by a 
gentleman in Franklin to come and preach at his 
house, and, as Dr. Emmons thought, with a view 
to moke an impression upon his people in favor 
of the peonliarities of tliat denomination. Shortly 
after receiving the invitation, this clergyman met 
Dr. Emmons in Boston, and told him that he had 
been invited to come and give his people a ser¬ 
mon, The doctor very pleasantly replied, ‘You 
have a very important sphere of labor assigned 
you where you are. i ou need not take the 
trouble to come to Franklin. I can take care of 
my own flock.’ ‘ But,’ said the clergyman, ‘ you 
will not object to iny coming?* The doctor, un¬ 
derstanding by this that lie was still inclined to 
come, notwitlistanding the Lint which had been 
given him, made the following characteristic 
reply: ‘I do object, and if you come to Franklin 
in our present circumstanees I’ll consider and 
treat you as a wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ This 
clergyman never came.” 

There are some interesting observations by 
Prof. Park in his notes on Eminons, with respect 
to the habits of study, and longevity of the clei gy 
of New England. “ AV'o read of the two Edwardses, 
Hopkins, Smalley, Stiles, Chauncy, and DwMglit, 
as at their books thirteen, fourteen, tilteeii, and 
sometimes eighteen hours of the day. Dr. Emmons, 
in this respect, equalled any of them. Mr. Stod¬ 
dard of Northampton died at (‘igbty-six; Dr. In¬ 
crease Mather at eigbty-lour; Dr. Cotton Mather 
at sixty-five; Dr. Stiles at sixty-eight; Dr. Johnson 
at seventy-six; Dr. Hopkins at C5ighty-tbree; Dr. 
Bellamy at seventy-two; Dr. Hart at w..ty-mrio; 
President Chauncy, of Harvard, and Dr. Cliauney, 
of Boston, at eight\-two; Dr. Smalley at eiglity- 
six; Dr. M’est* at eighty-four; Dr. Strong at sixty- 
eight; Dr. Lotlirop at ninety. These divines 
lived abbteiiiiously, hut neglected physical exorcise. 
‘I do not ascriljo my long continued lienltli,’ said 
Dr. Emmons, ‘to any wliimsical care of my diet; 
what Jias hurt me 1 Jiuve not eaten. I have 
avoided sUmulatiiig liquids, liuvc seldom drunk 
colleo unless it were half milk and half sugar, 
have been always temperate in the use of simjile 
food, aud have secured good sleep.’ There 


* There wore three Wests of repute In the old New Eng¬ 
land churches: baniue), tliu i]iliil>ler of New Bcdloid, who 
died 111 lSt7, at the age of ne.vcnty-seven. He publiiiu'd, 
among other doctrinal wiltlngs, “hstays on Libert j and Nc- 
ceshlly,” 111 two parts, In 1TU8 and 1706, In which he reviewed 
the aiguments of Edwards. Anollier Bumuel West, bom 
at Marthas Vlncvnrd, In 1788, was minister at Needham and 
ill Boston. He died in 18(8, having published a number of 
sermous and the Essays, In the Columtiun CeiUinel, of **an Old 
Man,” In 18( C and 7. Bteijbcn West, (he mlni.stor of Btock- 
bridge, published an Essay on Moral Agency in 1772, and waa 
also the author of a Treatise on the Atonement He was bom 
in Tolland, Conn., 1786, and died In 1819. Joseph Bellamy was 
a natire of Connecticut, born at New Cheshiie, in 1710. Ho 
was fifty years minister of the chuich at Bethlem. 11c died In 
1790. His works were collected In three volumes, in 1811, and 
were reprinted In two volumes octavo, in 1868, by the Doc¬ 
trinal Tract and Book Bocie^, Boston. His True ILoligiun 
Delineated was published in 1760. 

t Emmons sat In the same study chair more than half a cen¬ 
tury, and when about ninety years of ago be relaxed the si'verity 
of bis mental toil, he fitly consented to abandon the old arm 
chair for a new and easier one. 1 should like well euuugh to 
travel,” he said In his latter days of leisure, if 1 could toko my 
study with me. Habits are stubborn tilings; and 1 have 
oomc so accustomed to this room, to this desk, to this chair, 
and to tbla spot where I sit, that 1 do not feel at home any¬ 
where else. 1 cannot talk anywhere else.” He bad a regular 
hour for conversation with hfs students and friends; and a i>e- 
ouliar movement of bis body towards the study table was equal 
to a shoriff's order that the room should be cleared, aud he le 
left alone.—Prof. Park's Notices 
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was mnoh, too, in the assnranoe of a settled 
position, and Uie iibsorption of care in the quiet 
and btill air of delightihl studie;!.** 

JAMES MOODY, 

A LOYALIST of the American war, whom the out¬ 
breaking of the Revolution found at his fanii in 
New Jersey, has left a well writt^jn account of his 
celehrated partisan warfare, wliich gave much 
trouble to the movements of Washington, in a 
parnplilet puhli<4hed in London in 1783, entitled 
LiexU, James Moody'^s Narrative of his Exnrtions 
and Sufferings in the CatLse of Governnunt^ since 
the year 1776, with certiticates from Gov. Wm. 
Franklin, of New Jersey, the Itev. Dr. Inglis of 
New York, and others, lie went through many 
perilous, hair-broadtli adventures, jireserving his 
life in extraordinary emergencies by his self-pos¬ 
session and liravery. As his painj)!ilet is now 
very scarce, we ])resent one or two of these 
scenes in his well written narrative.* Hero is 
an anecdote of his uhifjiiitous presence; for like 
the true jiartisan, he was everywhere, at least to 
the imagination of his enemies ; with an affjcting 
story of a true man, wlio deserved a better fate:— 

Rctiirning again into county, he now heard 

that yevcrul j»riso irrs were coiihued, on various 
suspicions and clia giM of loyalty, in the jail of that 
county; and that one of them was aetu illy under 
sentcjicc of denth. This poor fellow was one of 
Burgo^-ne’s soMiore, charged with crimes ol a civil 
nature, of which, however. In; was generally be¬ 
lieve 1 to be innocent. But wlien a elergynian of 
the Chupch of England interposed with his unrelent¬ 
ing prosecutor, and warmly urged this ]»lca <>f inno¬ 
cence, he was sharply told, that, thougli he might 
not perhajis deserve to die for the crime for which 
he had been eominitted, there could he no doubt <»f 
his deserving to die, as an cneni}' to Anieriea. 
There was soinuthing so piteous, ns well as shame¬ 
ful, in the case, of this ill-fated victim to republican 
resentment, that it was determined, if possible, to 
release both him and his fellow-prisoners. For this 

( )ur[K»sc, Mr. Moody took with him six men; and, 
ate at iiiglit, entered the country town, about 
seventy miles from New York. The inhabitants of 
the town were but too generally disalfeeteti. This 
suggested tlio necessity of stratagem. Coming to 
the jail, the keeper called out from the window of 
an upper room, and demanded what their business 
was? Tlie Ensign instantly rejdicd. He had a pri¬ 
soner to deliver into his custody. “What! one of 
Moodfs fellows?” said the jailor. “ Yes,” said the 
Ensign. On his inquiring whut the name of this 
supposed prisoner was, one of the nai ty, who was 
well known by the inhabitants of tiiat place to be 
with Mr. Moody, personated the charaeter of a pri¬ 
soner, and spoke for himself. The jailor gave nim 
a little ill language; but, notwithstanding, seemed 
highly pleased with the idea of his having so noto¬ 
rious a Tory in his custody. On the Ensign’s urg¬ 
ing him to come down, and take chaige of the 
man, he peremptorily refused ; alleging, that in c«m- 
sequence of Moody^ being out, he nad received 
stnet orders to open his doors to no man after sun¬ 
set; and that therefore he must wait till morning. 
Finding that this tale would not take, the Ensign 
now changed his note; and, in a stern tone, told 
him, ** Sirrah, the man who now speaks to you is 


**>^<*l>ts<l tor a copy of this work to tiie eoortesy 
of Mr. W. J. Davis, of this city. 


Moody: I hare a strong party with me, and if you 
do not this moment deliver up your keys, I will in¬ 
stantly pull down your house about your ears.” 
The (ailor vanished in a moment. On this Mr. 
Moody’s men, who were well skilled in the Indian 
war-whoop, made the air resound with such a van- 
ety of hideous yells, ns soon left them nothing to 
fear from the inhabitants of New Town, wliich, 
though the county town, consists only of twenty or 
thirty houses. “The Indians! the Indians are 
come,” said the panic-struck people; and happy 
were they who could soonest escape into the woo^ 
While these things were thus going on, the Ensign 
had made his way through a casement, and was met 
by a prisoner, whom he immediately employed to 
procure him a light. The vanquished jailor was 
now again pro.liiced, and most obsequiously oon- 
dueted Mr. Moody to the dungeon of the poor 
wretch under sentence of death. 

It may seem incredible, but it is an undoubted 
fact, that, notwithstanding all the horrors and 
awfulness of his situation, tiiis poor, forlorn, con¬ 
demned British soldier wiis found fast asleep, and 
had slept .so sound as to have heard iiotliing of the 
uproar or alarm. There is no pi»s3ibility of describ¬ 
ing the agony of this man, when, on being thus sud- 
1 denly aroused, he saw before him a man in arms, 
attended by persons, whom, though they were fami¬ 
liarly known to him, so -igitated were his spirits, ho 
was utterly at a loss thtm to recog use. The firet, 
and the only idea that occurred to him wos, that, as 
many of the friends ot Goveniment had been pri¬ 
vately executed in prison, the person he saw woa 
his executioner. On Mr. Mimdy’s i^epeutedly inform¬ 
ing him of his mrstake, and that he was come to re¬ 
lease him in the iiaine of King George^ the transi¬ 
tion from such an abyss of wretchedness to so extra¬ 
vagant u pitch of joy hud well nigh ovcixioine him. 
Never before had the writer been present at bo 
affecting a scene. The image of the poor soldier, 
alternately agitated with the extremes of despair 
and rapture, is, at this moment, present to his iina- 
giiiation, os strong almost os if the objovst were still 
before him; and he lias often tlionght, there are few 
subjects o.i which a painter of tAste and sensibility 
could more happily employ Ills pe.icil. The man 
looked wild, and undoiibledly was wild, and hardly 
ill his senses; and yet lie labored, and was big with 
some of the noblest sentimeiits and most |)Owerful 
passions by which the human mind is ever actu- 
ateil. in such circumstances it was with some diffi¬ 
culty that the English gut him away. At length, 
however, his clothes were got on ; and he, with all 
the rest who chose to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity, were conducted into safety, notwithstanding 
a warm pursuit of several days. 

The humane reader, Mr. Moody persuades him¬ 
self, will not bo less affected than ho himself was, at 
the mournful sequel of this poor soldier’s tale. In 
the coui'se of war he was again taken, and ngain 
conducted to the dungeon, a.id afterwards actually 
executed on the same sentence on which he had 
been before convicted; though he left the world 
with the most solemn asseverations of his innocence 
as to any crime of which he had been accused, ex¬ 
cepting only an unshaken allegiance to his sove¬ 
reign. 

A few other particulars respecting this poor man, 
who, though but n common soldier in a marching 
regiment, was, in all the essential and best parts of 
the cliarocter, an hero, the writer cannot exow 
himself from the relation of. His situation and eir- 
cumstaiicea in the rebel country being peculiar, Mr. 
Moody not thinking it proper himself to return 
thither so soon, took the earliest means he could to 
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hftve him conveyed safe to New York. Bat no 
u^uments, no entreaties could prevail with him to 
leave hie deliverer. “ To you/’ said he, I owe my 
life; to you and in your eer vice let me devote it You 
have found me in circumstances of ignominy; 1 wish 
for an opportunity to convince you that you have 
not been mistaken in thinking me innocent 1 am, 
and you shall find me, a good soldier.” It was to 
this mtal but fixed determination that he soon after 
owed the loss of his life. 

When be was brought to the place of execution, 
the persons who had charge of him told him they 
had authority to promise him a reprieve ; and they 
did most solemnly promise it to him, on condition 
only that he would tell them who the loyalists in 
the country were, that had assisted Moody. His 
reply was most manly and noble; and proves that 
real nobility and dignity of sentiment are appropri¬ 
ated to no particular rank or condition of fife. “ I 
love life,” he said, “ and there is nothing which a 
man of honor can do, that 1 would not do to save 
it; but I cannot pay this price for it The men 
you wish me to betray must be good men, because 
they have assisted a good man m a good cause. 
Innocent as I am, I mel this an awful moment 
How far it becomes you to tempt me to make it ter¬ 
rible, by overwhelming me in the basest guilt, your¬ 
selves must judge. My fife is in your power; my 
conscience, 1 thank God, Is still my own.” 

Another extiaoi'dinary circumstance is said to 
have befallen him, which, os well as the preceding, 
Mr. Moody relates, on the testimony of an eye-wit¬ 
ness, yet living. Though he was a small and fight 
man, yet the rope witii which he was suspended 
broke. Even still tins poor man’s admirable pre¬ 
sence of mind and dignity of conscious innocence 
did not forsake him. He instantly addressed him¬ 
self to the surrounding multitude, in the following 
words; “ Gentlemen, 1 cannot but hope that this 
very extraordinary event will convince you of 
what I again solemnly protest to you, that I am in¬ 
nocent of the crime hn* which you have adjudged 
me to die.” But he still protested in vain. 

The Bupjiosed crime for which he suffered was, 
tlie plundering and robbing the house of a certain 
fiiriouB and powerful rebel. But it would bo unjust 
to his memory not to certify, as Mr. Moody does, 
that he has since leanied, from the voluntary con¬ 
fession of a less conscientious loyalist, tlia't this 
honest man was charged wrongfully, inasmucli as he 
himself, without the knowledge of the otlier, on the 
principles of retaliation and revenge, had com- 
xnittea the crime. The name of the above-men¬ 
tioned honest soldier and martyr was Robert Max¬ 
well, a Scotsman, who had had a good education. 

He made a famous attempt to secure the person 
of Gov. Livingston, of New Jersey, in which he 
fifiled from information given by one of his com¬ 
rades. His favorite exploit was to cut off the 
American despatches, which ho frequently brought 
into New York. He was taken and iinprisoned 
at West Point, wliere he found General Arnold a 
rigorous jailor. Writing some time after Arnold’s 
treason, he naively says, “ Under new masters, it 
is hoped, General Arnold has learned new max¬ 
ims. Compelled by truth, however, Mr, Moody 
must bear him testimony, that he was then faith- 
fid to his employers, and abated not an iota in 
fulfilling both the letter and the Mrit of their 
general orders and instructions.” ^s subsequent 
escape is thus told:— 

The ways of Providence are often mysterious. 


frequently bringing about its ends by the most nn* 
likriy means. To tliis inhuman treatment in Gene¬ 
ral Arnold’s camp, Mr. Moody owed his future safety. 
On the 1st of September, he was carried to Wash¬ 
ington’s camp, and thei'e confined near their Liberty 
pole. Colonel Skammel, tlie Adjutant General, 
came to see him put in irons. When tliey had 
handcuffed iiim, he remonstrated with tlie Colonel, 
desiring that his legs, which were indeed in a worse 
situation than even his wrists, might be esuimined; 
farther ad»ling only, that deutli would be infinitely 
preferable to a repetition of the torments he had 
just undergone. The Colonel did examine his legs; 
and on seeing them, he also acknowledged that his 
treatment had indeed been too bad; and asked if 
General Arnold had been made acquainted with his 
situation. Mr. Moody feels a sincere pleasure in thiw 
publicly acknowlcaging his obligations and his 
gratitude to Colonel Skaniinel, who liumanely gave 
orders to the Provost Mai’sluil to take good cure of 
him, and by no means to suffer any irons to be put 
on his legs, till they were likely to prove less dis¬ 
tressing. 

Mr. Moody attended the rebel army in its march 
over the New Bri<lgc; and had an oppoilunity of 
observing their whole fine, and counting their artil¬ 
lery. Everything seemed smooth and fair; and he 
felt himself much «t case, in the prosj>eet of beuig 
soon exchanged; when, vciy unexpectedly, he was 
visited by an old aeqiiaintanee, one of their Colonels, 
who informed him tnnt he was in two days' time to 
be brought to trial; that Livingslon was to bo his 
prose(‘iitor, and that the tkmrt. Martini was carefully 
picked for the purprjse. He subjoined that he 
would do well to prej>ai*e for eternity, since, from 
the evidence which he knew would be produced, 
there was but one issue of the business to be 
expected. Mr. Moody recjuested to be informed, 
what it was the jmrpose of this evidence to provef 
It was, his w ell-wisher told him, that he had assassi¬ 
nated a Captain ShaddcK.‘k and a Lieulcuani Hen¬ 
drickson. These were thetw<> officers who had fallen 
fairly in battle near Black Point, as has been already 
related. The Ensign I’eplied, that he felt himself 
much at ease on that account, as it could be suffi¬ 
ciently cleared up by their own people, who hud 
been in, and ha<l survived the action, as well as by 
some of their officers, who were at the time prison- 
era to him, and spectators of the whole affair. "All 
this,” said his friend, "will be of little avail; you 
are so obnoxious; you have been, and are likely to 
be, so mischievous to us, that, be assured, w'c are 
resolved to get rid of you at any rate. Besides, 
you cannot deny, and it cun be proved by incontes¬ 
table evidence, that you have enlisted men, in this 
state, for the King’s service, and this, by our laws, 
is death.” 

Ensign Moody affected an air of unconcern at this 
infonnation; but it was too serious and important 
to him to be really disregarded; he resolved, there¬ 
fore, from that moment, to effect his escape, or to 
perish in the attempt. 

Every precaution had been taken to secure the 
place in which he woe confined. It was nearly in 
the centre of the rebel camp. A sentinel was iilaced 
within the door of bis prison, an<i auoUier without, 
besides four others close round, and within a few 
ards of the place. The time now came on when 

e must either make his escape, or lose the oppor¬ 
tunity forever. On the night, therefore, of the 17th 
of September, busy in runiinating on his project, ha 
had, on the pretence of being cold, got a watch-coat 
thrown across his shoulders, that he might letter 
conceal, from his unpleasant companion, the opera¬ 
tions which he meditated against his handouffa* 
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While he wae rackiiijs Im inyention, to find some 
ossible meeni of extnoatiDg himBelf from his fetters, 
e providentially cast his eye on a post fastened in 
the ground, through which an hole had been bored 
with an auger; and it occurred to him that it might 
bo possible, with the aid of this hole, to break the 
bolt of his handcufib. Watching the opportunity, 
therefore, from time to time, of the sentiiiers look- 
ing another way, he thrust the point of the bolt 
into the above-nientioneil hole, and by cautiously 
exerting his strength, and gradually beiuling the 
iron backwards and forwards, he at length broke it. 
Let the reader iiiuigine what his sensations were, 
when he found the manacles drop from his hands I 
He sprung instantly past the interior sentinel, and 
rushing on the next, with one hand he seized his 
musket, and with the other struck him to the ground. 
The sentinel within, and the four others who were 
placed by the fence surrounding the place of his 
confinement, imnicdiatcly gave the alanu; and in a 
Tiioment the cry was general—“ Motidy is escaped 
from the Provost” It is impossible to describe the 
uproar which now took plact* throughout the whole 
camp. In a few minutes every man was in a bustle; 
every man was looking for Moody, and multitudes 
passed him on all sides, little suspecting that a man 
whom they saw deliberately marching along, with a 
musket on his shoulder, could be the fugitive they 
were in quest of. The darkness of the night, which 
was also blustering and drizzly, prevented any dis¬ 
crimination of his person, and was indeed the great 
circumstance tliat rendered his escape piissible. 

But no small difficulty still remained to be sur- 
mounte<l. To prevent (lesertion, Washington had 
surrounded his camp with a chain of sentinels, post¬ 
ed at about forty or fifty yards’ distance from each 
other ; he was unacquainted with their stations; to 
pass them undiscovered was next to impossible; and 
to be discovered would certainly be fatal. In this 
dilemma Providence again befriended him. He hud 
gained their station without knowing it, when luck¬ 
ily he heard tlie watchword passed from one to 
another—“ Look sharp to the chain: Moody is 
escaiiod from the Provost” From the sound of tlie 
voices he ascertained the respective situations of 
these sentinels; and throwing himself on his iiands 
and knees, he was hap]>y enough to crawl through 
the vacant space between twi» of them, unseen by 
either. Judging that their lino of pumiit would 
naturally be towards the British army, be made a 
detour into the wiiods on the opposite siile. Through 
these woods he made as much speed os the darkness 
of the night would permit, steering his course, after 
the Indian manner, by occasionally groping and 
feeling the white oak. On the south side the bark 
of this tree is rough and unpleasant to the touch, 
but on the north side it is smooth ; hence it serves 
the sagacious travei’ser of tlie desert, by night as 
well as by day, for his compass. Through the most 
dismal woods and swamps ho continued to wander 
till the night of the 2l8t, a space of more than fifty- 
six hours, during which time he had no other sus¬ 
tenance than a few beech lea' cs (which, of all that 
the woods afforded, wore the least unpleasant to the 
taste, and least pernicious to health), which he chew¬ 
ed and swallowed, to abate the intolerable cravings 
of his hunger. 

In every inhabited dbtrict he knew there were 
friends of Government; and he had now learned 
also, where and how to find them out, without 
endangering their safety, which was always the first 
object of hiB ooncerii. From some of these good 
men he received minute information how the pursuit 
after him was directed, and where every guard was 
posted. Thus assisted, he eluded their keenest vigi¬ 


lance: and, at length, by God’s blessing, to his 
unspeakable joy ho arrived safe at Psulus Hook. 

Moody went to England, at the close of the 
war, with recommendations to Government from 
Sir Henry Clinton, and afterwards settled on his 
half pay in Nova Scotia, where he died at Sissi- 
bou, in 1809, at the age of sixty-live.* 

JOSIAU QUINCY, JB, 

Edmund, the first of the name of Quincy, in New 
England, landed at Boston with John Cotton, the 
eminent divine, in September, 1683. Wo hear in 
1686 of a grant of land on Mount Wollaston to 
him by the town, and soon after of his death, at 
the age of thirty-three. His only son, Edmund, 
born in England in 1627, who lived on the lands 
at Mount Wollaston, afterwards called Braintree, 
was a country magistrate, anil died m 1697. Ho 
liad two sons, Daniel and Edmund, both of whom 
ilied before him. Daniel left a son John, born in 
1689, who served for forty years as a representa¬ 
tive of his district in the Provincial Legislature, 
and as a member of the Executive Council, and 
died a day after the hiith of his great-grandson, 
John Quincy Adams. 



The youngest son of Daniel’s brother, Edmund, 
was born in 1081, and died at London in 1738, 
while engaged us the agent of the colony in press¬ 
ing her claims in the dispute as to the boundary 
between lier territory and that of New Ilarap- 
shiro. During the latter part of his life he filled 
the office of Judge of the Supreme Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Josinh, the youngest of his two sons, 
was born in 1709, and in 1756 apjKnntod by Go¬ 
vernor Hhirley to negotiate witli New York and 
Penn^iylvania for the establishment of the frontier 
jiost of Ticonderoga. He executed other impor¬ 
tant public trusts, and died in 1784. Ilis young¬ 
est son, Josiah Quincy, Jr., was bom at Boston, 
Feb. 22, 1744, and educated at the school of Mr. 
Josejih Marsh in Braintree. He entered Harvard 
in 1759, and was a hard student, not only of the 
Greek and Latin but also of the English classics. 
A closely written manuscript of seventy pages 
quarto, filled with extracts from Shakespeare, is 
still extant with the date 1702. On taking his 
Master’s degree in 1766, he delivered an English 
oration on Patriotism, a fitting commencement of 
his public career. He had previously to this, in 
1768, commenced the study of law with the dis¬ 
tinguished Oxenbridge Thachor of Boston. He 
succeeded, on the death of his instructor, in July, 
1766, to the cam of the office, and on his admis¬ 
sion to the bar, to a large practice. A number 
of MS. volumes of Reports from Ids hand at this 
time proves his industry and enthusiasm in his 
profession. He is said to have boon the first 
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kwyer who put hia name on a sLingle'* at hia 
office door. 

Quincy commenced his career as political writer 
^ the publication of two articles in the Bo^toll 
(Gazette, in September and October, 1767, on the 
recent iisstrictions on the commerce and enlarge* 
ment of the military forces of the colonies. One 
of these contains this spirited passage. 

In defence of our civil and religious rights, we 
dare oppose the world; with tlio God of armies on 
our siae, even the God who fought our fathers’ bat¬ 
tles, we fear not the hour of trial, though the hosts 
of our enemies should cover the field like locusts. 
If tliis be enthusiasm, we will hve and die enthu¬ 
siasts. 

Blandishments will not fascinate us, nor will 
threats of a halter” intimidate. For under God, 
we are determined, that wheresoever, wliensoever, 
or howsoever, we shall be called to make our exit, 
we will die freemen. Well do we know that all the 
regalia of tliis world cannot <iignify the death of a 
villain, nor dimmish the ignominy, with which a 
slave shall quit his existence. Neither can it taint 
the 111 iblemished honor of a son of freedom, though 
he should make his departure on the already pre¬ 
pared gibbet, or be dragged to tlie newly erected 
scaffold for execution. \V ith the plaudits of his con- 
Bcienee lie will go off the stage. A crown of joy and 
immortality shall be his reward. The history of his 
life his children shall vcMieratc. Tlie virtues of their 
sire shall excite their emulation. 

He followed these by others of a similar cha¬ 
racter during the next year. The landing of 
troops in October Cidled forth a vigorous a}>pcttl. 

Oh, my countrymen 1 what will our children say, 
when they read the history of these times, should 
they find we tamely gave away, without one noble 
struggle, the most invaluable of earthly blessings? 
As they drag the galling chain, will they not exe¬ 
crate us ? If we have any respect for tilings socred; 
any regard to the dearest treasni’e on earth ;—if wc 
have one tender sentiment for posterity; if we would 
not be despised by the whole world ;—let us, in the 
most open, solemn manner, and with determined 
fortitude, swear,—we will die,—if wo cannot live 
frcemen I 

Be not lulled, my countrymen, with vain imagina¬ 
tions or idle fancies. To hope for the protection of 
Heaven, without doing our duty, and exerting our¬ 
selves as becomes men, is to mock the Hcity. 
Wherefore had man his reason, if it were not to 
direct liim? Wherefore his strengtii, if it be not his 
protection? To banish folly and luxury, correct 
vice and immorality, and stand immovable in the 
freedom, in which we are free indeed, is eminently 
the duty of each individual, at this day. When this 
is done, we may rationally hope for an answer to 
our prayers; for the whole counsel of God, and the 
invincible armour of the Almighty. 

However righteous our cause, we cannot, in this 

g jriod of the world, expect a miraculous salvation. 

eaven will undoubteffiy assist us, if we oc't like 
men; but to expect protection from above, while wo 
are enervated by luxury, and slothful in the exertion 
of thoee abilities with which we are endued, is an 
expectation vain and foolish. With the smiles of 
Heaven, virtue, unanimity, and firmness will insure 
success. While we have eouity, justice, and God on 
our side, Tyranny, spiritual or temporal, shall never 
ride triumphant in a land inhabited by Englislmien. 

His increaslxig practice prevented him fh)m su¬ 


pervising the printing of these essays, but an in¬ 
scription on one of bis MSS., Let Swuel Adams, 
£sq., correct the press,^’ sliows that this duty also 
was in patriot hands. In October, 1769, he mar¬ 
ried a daughter of William Phillip^ a Boston 
merchant, who afterwards rendered liberal finan¬ 
cial assistance to the great cause. He still con¬ 
tinued his oommunications under varions signa¬ 
tures, and on the 12th of February, 1770, said in 
one of these— 

From a conviction in my own mind, that America 
is now the slave of Britain; from a sense that wo are 
every day moi e and more in danger of an increase 
of our burdens, and a fastening of our shackles, 1 
wish to see my countrymen break off ,—ojf for ever / 
—all social iiitereoiirse with tho.«e, whose commerce 
contniniiiutes, whose luxuries ])oison, whose avarice 
is insatiable, and whose unnatural oppressions ore 
not t4> bo borne. That Americans wm know their 
rights, that they will resume, assort, and defend 
them, are matters of which 1 harbour no doubt 
Whether the arts of policif, or the arts of war, will 
decide the contest, are prol)ieins, we will solve at a 
more convenient season. He, whose heart is en¬ 
amoured with tlie refinements of {)olitieal artifice 
and finesse, will seek one mode of relief; he whose 
heart is free, honest, and intrepid, will jmrsue ano¬ 
ther, a holder, and more noble mode of redress. 
This reply is bo intelligible, that it needs no com¬ 
ment or explanation. 

The Boston Mossnero occurred on the fifth of 
March following, and Quincy, to Jiis snrjjrise, was 
chosen by Oolonel Preston, the English coiiiinan- 
dor, as liis counsel, lie accepted and discharged 
tlie duty with Ids colleague, John Adams, not- 
witlistanding the opiuisition of Ids friends and the 
censure of an excited public opinion. 'J'hat opi¬ 
nion lias long since justified a ])ro(liction con¬ 
tained in a letter to his futlier, explanatory of his 
course. 

I dare affirm, that you and this whole people will 
one day uejoiok, that 1 became an mlvocalo for the 
aforesaid “ criminals,” charged with tlio murder of 
our fellow-citizeuR. 

I never Imrboured the expectation, nor any great 
de‘*ire, that nil men should speak well of mo. To 
inquire my duty, and to do it, is iny aim. Being 
mortal, I am sulyect to error; and conscious of tins, 
J wish to be diffident. Being a rational creature, I 
judge for myself, according to the light afforded me. 
When a plan of eondiiet is formed with an honest 
deliberation, neither murinuring, slander, nor re¬ 
proaches move. For my single self, 1 consider, 
judge, and with reason hope to be immutable. 

There are honest men in all sects,—I wish their 
aj)pr(»batioii;—there are wicked bigots in all par¬ 
ties,—I abhor them. 

Prest-on was defended and acquitted, but the 
opiuiuns of his counsel reiiiaiiied unchanged on 
the political bearing of the act. In a communi¬ 
cation imblished February 11, 1771, he laments 
“hearing so little discourse relative to a deiiont, 
manly, and instructive commemoration of the 
melancholy tragedy of the fifth of March, 1770.” 
An oversight which was speedily corrected, the 
“Boston Massacre Orations” liaving been com¬ 
menced on the first anniversary of that event, and 
continued for several years. 

At the close of 1772, symptoms of pulmonary 
disease having begun to develope tiiemsolvea in 
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consequence of Hr. Qninoy’s intense application 
to bu^ness, he sought relief in a voyage to 
Charleston. He returned by land, and his jour¬ 
nal, containing a curious though brief sketch of 
the places he visited, is printed in his life by his 
son. He returned in May with improved health. 
Daring the next month the celebrated letters of 
Hutchinson and others were discovered and trans¬ 
mitted to the colonies by Franklin. Soon after 
tiieir publication Quincy 'wrote a series of papers 
with the signature of Ma/rehmont Needham^ one of 
which contains this passage:— 

If to appear for my country is treason, and to arm 
for her defence is rebellion,—like my fathei*8,1 will • 
glory in the name of rebel and traitor,—as they did ! 
in that of puritan and enthusiast I 

I 

In May, 1774, he published a political ]>amph- ^ 
let, Olmrcat/iom on the act of Parliament^ com- \ 
monly called “ The Boston Port Billf with i 
Thoughts on Cinil Society and Standing Armies. 

It is sound and forcible in its reasoning, and con¬ 
tains passages of much eloquence. , 

In September, 1774, Mr. Quincy sailed for i 
England, witii the double hope of reinvigorating [ 
his constitution and eficctiiig something for the 
benefit of his country with the homo government, 
lie became acquainted in London with Lord 
North and other leading statesmen of both par¬ 
ties, and also with Franklin. Of the last he 
writes, November 27, 1774— 

Be careful what parts of this letter you publish ; 
without, uIhoIuIc iiceessity, <lo not publish any. Dr. 
Franklin and others cornjdaun iinn li of their letters 
being made public. It is a fear of that, that pre- j 
vents him anu many more fi*oin writing to you. | 

Dr. Franklin is an American in heart ainl soul. 
You may trust him; his i<lea.s arc not contracted ; 
within the narrow limits of exemption from taxes, 
but are extend<Ml ujion the bmad seide of total 
emancipation. He is explicit and bold upon the , 
subject, and his hopes are as sanguine as my own, ! 
of the triumph of liberty in America. | 

His correspondence soon bears witness to tbo , 
bopelossnes.s of negotiation, and the necessity of j 
lirmness and rasolution on tlie part of America. 
He continued to reside in London, attending the ! 
American debates in Parliament, visiting, and ' 
now and then going to see Garrick, but without . 
improvement to his lieallh. On the 16th of | 
March, 1775. ho sailed for Boston. When not | 
more than three days at sei^ ho dictated to a 
seaman a farewell latter to bis fiiends at home, 
anticipating tliat he should not live through the : 
voyage. In it lie say.s:— ! 

Foreseeing that there will be many inexplicable j 
oircumstances in tlie way of my friends, to account , 
for many things relating to my conduct, 1 should 
have been glad, if God had spared my life, to con¬ 
verse with them once more. But this, nis lioly Pro¬ 
vidence seems fully settled to deny. Some few 
matters I have prevailed with a friend on board to 
minute for their information. 

My going to America at this time was very con¬ 
siderably against my inclinations, especially as Doc¬ 
tor Fothergill was of opinion that Bristol waters 
would be of great advantage to me. But he did not 
diasi^e me from going to America, but advised it 
veiy stroi^ly in pNfereuoe to my staying in London, 
or us environa 


The most weighty motive of all that determined 
my conduct, was the extreme urgency of about fif¬ 
teen or twenty most staunch friends to America, and 
many of them the most learned and respectable cha¬ 
racters in the kingdom, for my immediately pro¬ 
ceeding to Boston. Their sentiments what ought to 
be the conduct of Boston, and of the continent, at 
this, and the approaching season, I had heard very 
often in the social circle; and in what tiling they 
differed I perfectly knew. It appeared of high im- 

{ lortance that the sentiments of such persons should 
)e known in America. To commit their sentiments 
to writing, was neither practicable nor prudent at 
this time. To the bosom of a friend they could in¬ 
trust what miglit bo of great advantage to my coun¬ 
try. To me that trust was coimnitted, and 1 was, 
immediately upon my arrival, to assemble certain 
persons, to whom I was to communicate my trust, 
and had God spared my life, it seems it would have 
been of great service to my country. • * 

««»»»«• 
*■ * Ever since I have been out, almost 

everything has been different from what I expected. 
Instead of pleasant weather, the most inclement and 
d.am]», which removes me entirely from the deck, 
and when I was flattered with the hojie of getting 
into port six days ago, I am yet here, as distant 
from it 08 when the encouragement was given me. 
Had Providence been j>lefts»*d that I should have 
reached America six days ago, 1 should hove been 
able to convei'se witli iny friends. I am persuaded 
that this voyage and passage are the instruments to 
put an end to iny being. His holy will be done I 

Tie grow weaker and weaker, and on the 
twenty-Mxlh of April, within .sight of land, and 
almost witliin hearing of the news of the battle of 
Lexington, exjiired ‘"in solitude, amidst suffbr- 
ing, without associate, and without witness; yet 
breathing forth a dying wish for his country, de¬ 
siring to live only to perform towanls her a last 
and signal service.”* His roinaius were brought 
into port in the ship at (xloucester, and the siege 
of Boston having dispersed bis relatives and 
friends, 'were buried there by kind but strange 
hands. As soon as the district was sufficientiy 
tranquil, they were removed by his aged father 
to the burial-ground at Braintree. A monument 
was raised ovei’ his resting-place after bis widow 
had been, in 1798, placed beside him, 'with an in¬ 
scription by John Quincy Adams, closing with 
those well-turned lines:— 

STRANGER, 

In contemplating this monument, the frail tribute 
Of filial gratitude, and affection, 

Glows thy bold breast with patriotic flame f 
Let hia example point the patlia of fame I 
Or seeks thy heart, averse from public strife, 

The milder graces of domestic life f 
Her kindred virtues let thy soul revere, 

And o'er the boat of mothers drop a tear. 

JEREMY BELKNAP. 

This eminent New England clergyman and his¬ 
torian was born June 4, 1744, in Boston, where 
the family resided for throe generations. His 
habits in childhood showed the future antiquarian 
and historian. At ten years of age he maue neat 
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abstraote of the sermons at the Old South Church; 
and firom his entrance at Harvard, at fifteen, kept, 
through his life, series of interleaved annotated 
almanacs, a favorite mode of diary of the Eastern 
clergyman, of which some curious specimens are 
preserved. He had, too. his manuscript books, 
QuoHdiana Miscellanea^ dfcc., for extracts from the 
authors he read. The first entry on the first 
page of these is significant of his tastes thus 
early forming, from Eckard’s Roman History:— 
“there are required so many qualifications and 
accomplishments in an historian, and so much 
care and niceness in writing an liistorjs that some 
have reckoned it one of the most difiicult labors 
human nature is capable of.” He left Harvard 
with the dass of 1762, and became, like so many 
others, a schoolmaster. After lour years in this 
employment, and when he had fully established 
his resolution, he was ordained as a preacher. 
He married Ruth Eliot, of Bost-on, and became 
pastor of the church in Dover, New Hampshire, 
in 1767, where he passed twenty years. His his¬ 
torical tastes soon developed themselves; but they 
were somewhat interrupted by the o])ening scenes 
of the Revolution, in wliicb Belknap bore the 
part of a good Whig, counselling the people by 
jiis pen. He was chosen chaplain to the trooiw 
of New Hampshire at Cambridge, but declined 
the appointment. In 1787 he left Dover for the 
charge of the Federal Street Church in Boston, a 
position which he held till his death, caused sud¬ 
denly by paralysis, June 20, 1798. He had him¬ 
self in some linos of poetry, found among his 
papers, invoked a speedy departure. 


When faith and patience, hope and love, 
Have made us meet for heaven above, 
How blest the privilege to rise 
Hnatched in u iiioment to the skies I 
Unconscious, to resign our breath. 

Nor tuste the bitterness of death. 

Such be my lot, Lord, if thou please, 

To die in silence and at ease. 

When thou dost know that I’m prepared, 
O seize me quick to my reward. 

But if thy wisdom sees it best 
To turn tliine car from this request— 

If sickness be the appointed way, 

To waste this frame of human clay; 

If, worn with grief and racked with pain. 
This earth must turn to earth again; 

Then let thine angels round me stand— 
Support me by thy powerful hand; 

Let not my faith or patience move, 

Nor aught abal^ my hope or love; 

But brighter may my graces shine. 

Till they’re absorbed in light divine. 


His distinct historical labors commenced with 
his residence in New Hampshire, where he eii- 
ga^ in the study and preparation of mann- 
soripts, using great diligence in his pioneer work. 
Before the Revolution, Belknap had studied his 
subject in the steeple of the Old South Church, 
among the books collected by his pastor, Mr. 
Prince. In the preface to his first volume, Belk¬ 
nap suggests a public repository for MSS., under 
proper reflations. This first volume of his Uie- 
tary qf New Hampehire appeared at Philadelphia 
in 1784, under the superintendence of Ebenezer 
Hazard, the Postmaster-General, and compiler of 
the State Papers. The second appeared at Bos¬ 


ton in 1791, and the third in the same dty, in the 
following year. To assist him in the work, which 
at the time of the publication of the last volume 
had fallen short of the actual expenses, the Legis- 

■ lature of New Hampshire granted him ffity 
fioands. Its merits at the present day would 
secure it a better reot*ption. The first volume 
comprehends the events of one complete century, 
from the discovery of the river Pascataoua; the 
second, seventy-five years, from 1716; tne third 
is occupied with a geographical description of the 
state ; with sketches of its natural history, pro¬ 
ductions, improvements, and present state of 
society and manners, laws and government. 

■ The candor and agrocahle style of this work 
I are no loss remarkable than its historical tact 

and fidelity. It has long ranked at the head of 
the local state hist-ories of the country. The 
: author had everything to acquire and arrange. 
I He overcame these difiiculties, and seized his sub¬ 
ject with the grasp of an earnest thinker and ac¬ 
complished writer. The interesting chapters in 
the third volume on physical geography and 
I natural history show that he took no narrow view 
, of tlie relations of his subject. 

On the completion of tliis work, an editor of a 
; newspaj)er in Keene, N.II., made the modest an- 
I nonneement ft) his readers that “to render his 
! paper as usefiil and entertaining as possible, lie 
i ]>rop()sod ft) comrnene .0 upon the Rev. Mr. Belk¬ 
nap’s late History of New Hampsliire, and con¬ 
tinue a small part of tlio same weekly. As every 
member of the community is equally interested in 
this much-approved History, the editor tiatters 
himself that the above attempt to jdease will 
meet with the approbation of bis generous patrons. 
This information is given to accommodate those 
who have a desire of becoming subscribers for the 
Chenhire Adrertiiter^ that they may a])ply in 
season, and not be diflai)pointed of the first part 
of this valuable History.” To wliicb cool propo¬ 
sition, when the author was informed of it by his 
fi-iend, Isaiali Thomas, he replied: “ As I am ])ar- 
ticnlarly interested in the sucoess of that literary 
adventure, I beg you would set me down as a 
subscriber for tnc Cheshire Advertiser for one 
year, to commence from tlie first portion of the 
said History which you may reprint, and send the 
papers to me regularly by the post. If you are 
desirous of reprinting the certificate from the 
Clerk of the Federal Court, which secures the 
! copyright of the said Hisftiry to me and iny heirs, 
j agreeably ft) the laws of the United States, be so 
: good as to let me know it, and 1 will send you an 
authenticated copy.” 

In 1790, Belknap projected the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which became long since an 
: established precedent for similar organizations 
throughout the country. At the request of this 
: body ho delivered, Oct. 28, 1792, a centennial 
Discourse intended to commemorate the Discovery 
of America hy Christopher Columbus^ on the 
completion of the tliird century since that event. 

I Four dissertations are added on points raised by 
the address. The whole is well filled with in- 
! genious philosophical suggestions. 

In the same year with this address appeared in 
successive nnuibers of the Columbian Magazine, 
a production entitled The Foresters^ an Americm 
tale^ being a sequel to the history qf John Bull 
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tke Clothier^ in a ierie» of letters to a friend. 
This was written by Dr. Belknap. The papers 
were collected in a volume, and printed a^n 
with two additional letters, continuing the story, 
in 1796. 



The Foresters is an apologue, written after the 
manner of Arbutlmot's .lolm l^ull, in which the 
leading states and interests of the Anierican 
contintmt are represenU*d under catch-words of 
easy interpretation. The Foresters tlH*!nselves 
are the people of the United States; Onontio is 
Canada; Robert Lumber, New Hampshire; John 
Oodlino, MassaehU'<‘-tt*’; Peter Jlull-Frog, New 
York; Walter Pipeweed, Virginia; his grand¬ 
son, General Washington; CMiarles Indigo, South 
Carolina; Ethan GrecnwiKMl, Vermont. The 
several settUiinents of the country are related in 
neatly turned phrase, together with the incidents 
of the Revolution and the circumstances out of 
which it arose, followed hy a graphic picture of 
the new constitution, and tlie attemjit of (ienet at 
French interference. There is much sly humor 
in this book, hit off in a neat quiet style.* 

In 1793 he published anonymously a Life of 
Watte^ in connexion with Kippis’s Life of Dod¬ 
dridge. In the conclusion of this life ho states 
what he interpreted as the views of Watts in 
relation to the Trinity. This portion has been 
added by his grand-daughter to the judicious 
memoir she has published of Belknaji.t 


* This prodnotion was pleasantly reylved on a late occasion 
by the poet Bryant, at the semi-centennial oolebration of the 
New York lllstorioal Society. In a speech at the dinner at 
the Astor House, Noy. 20,1864, he spoke of the Foresters, 
*-a work which sought to embellish our history with the 
charms of wit and humor,'' in connexion with the American 
Biography, which ho recollected as amongst his earliest read¬ 
ing and assigned to Belknap “ the high merit of being the drst 
to make American history attraoUve." “Sixty-two years 
*60' Mr. Bryant oontlnned, **he publldied the Foresters, 
long a fhvorite at New Eoglimd flrosideB.*' 
t Lift of Jeremy Belknap, D.D., the Historian of New 


{ In 1794 Belknap published the first volume of 
j a series of American biographical sketches —An 
Historical account of th^persons who hme been 
distinguished in America as AdAoenturers^ States- 

I meUy Philosophers^ Divines,, Warriors,, Authors,, 
and other remarhahle characters,, comprehending 
a recital of the erents connected with their lives 
amd actions. 

The second volume of the Biographies was 
completed and in press at the time of the 
author’s death. 

I The next year he is^iued a Collection of Psahns 
j and Hymns,, which was in use for a while with 
j the New England Congregational churches. 

I Several of these were written by himself. 

I In 1796 appeared Dr. Belknap’s Disnertations 
I on the Character,, Death,, and Resurrection of 
1 Jesus Christ,, and the Evidence of hut Gospel, 

. with Remarks on some sentiments advanced in a 
j hook entitled “ The Age of Reaeany 

As an anecdote of Dr. Belknap’s historical ac- 
I curacy, it may be mentioned, that the year be- 
I fore his death lie sailed from New Bedford to 
a‘<certain tlie island discovered by Gosnold in 
1002, whicli lie had stated incorrectly in the 
first volume of Ids Biographies. Finding the 
exact locality on the island of Chittyhunk, lio re¬ 
wrote the life for the second volume, and intro¬ 
duced a description of the spot. 

THE OIJ> CONTSDKRATION—^FBOM THE rORBSTKRS. 

Whcfi the foresters had broken their connexion 
with Bull, it was uncertain what connexions they 
might form abroad, but it was judged expedient for 
them to be united among themselves, that no one 
family should connect itself in trade with any mer¬ 
chant or factor, without the consent of the others. 
In short, it became necessary for them to enter into 

II partnership for their mutual interest and conve¬ 
nience. To do this was a nice point, and required 
much delicacy. It was to them a new subject, and 
they had an untrodden path before them. After 
much consultation and inquiry, their ingenuity sug¬ 
gested to them the idea of an original social compact. 
“ Why should we (said they) look abroad for prece¬ 
dents, when we have enough among ourselves ? 
See the beavers in our own brooks and meadows, 
how they work in complete partnei*8hip, each family 
has its own cell, and a number of cells are placed in 
one pond. They carry on their operations with 
ponce ayd unanimity, without even the appeamnee 
of a master. ll<‘re is a perfect republic, a complete 
equality, a striking example of oraer without subor- 
diiiatiou, of liberty without jealousy, of industry 
without coercion, of economy without parsimony, 
of sagacity without overbearing infiiicnce. Every 
one knows his own business and docs it, their labour 
goes on with regularity and decency; their united 
efforts serve the common cause, and the interest of 
every one is involved in that of the whole. Let us 
go and do likewise.” The hint took, and a plan of 
CONFEDERATION, OS it wos Called, wos drawn up on 
principles of the purest equality; each family re¬ 
taining the entire control of its own domestic con¬ 
cerns, without any interference of the others, and 
agreeing to contribute voluntarily its proportion of 
labour and money to support the comiiion interest 

This was, in theory, a very pretty device, exactly 
suited to a set of people who thought themselves 


Hampshire, with selections fWim his oorrespondonoe and other 
writings. Collected and arranged by bis grand-daughter 
Harper ft Brothers. 1847. 
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completely Tiftnoua. But ms it often haj^ne that 
great ingenuity exists without much jud^ent or 
poUoy, so it proved here. These foresters did not 
oonaider that their intellects were no^ like those of 
the beavers, confined to n few particular objects; 
that they were not, like the beavers, void of passions 
and prejudices, void of ambition, jealousy, avarice, 
and selj-iiiterest With all the infirmities of hu¬ 
manity, they were expecting to establish a commu¬ 
nity on a plan similar to that in which no such 
deformities can possibly find admittance. 

Though for a while, and during the period of the 
law-suit, when common danger impelled them to 
keep themselves close together, this plan answered 
the end better than none. yet in fact the notion of 
independence had so intoxicated their minds, that 
having cast oif their dependence on Mr. Bull, they 
thought themselves independent of all the world 
beside. When they had got entirely clear of the 
controversy with him, they were in the condition of 
a young heir just come of age, who feels proud of | 
ids freedom, and thinks he has a right to act without I 
control. Each family felt its own importance, and ' 
expected a degree of respect from the otliers, in pro 
portion to its numbers, its property, its exertions, its 
antiquity^ and other trifling considerations, which 
ought never to have had any place in u partnership ' 
of complete equality; and in consequence of this 
intoxicating idea of independence, each family j 
claimed tlie right of giving or withholding its eon- | 
sent to what was projiosed by any or all of the ' 
others. I 

In the club room, among a number of ingenious 
devices, there was a (dock, of a most curious and in- i 
tricate construction, by wldch all tlie common con¬ 
cerns of the partnership were to be r(>giilatcd. it 
had one bell, on which thirteen distiin t Inimmei s 
struck tlie hours. Each hammer was moved by in- ' 
dependent wheels and weights, each set of wnecis | 
and weights was inclosed in a separate case, the key 
of which was kept, not as it ought to have been, by 
the person who represented the fnniily at club, but 
in each mansion house ; and every family claimed a 
right either to keep the key at home or send it to 
club, when and by whom they pleased. Wow as 
tliis clock, like all other automatons, needeil fre- ^ 
quently to be wound up, to bo oiled oiid cleaned, a I 
very nice and particular ndjustmenl of circum¬ 
stances was necessary to ]>reFerve tlie regularity of ! 
its motions, and make the hammers perform their | 
functions with propriety. Sometimes one or two 
of the hammers would be out of order, and when it ; 
came to tlie turn of one to strike it, would be silent; 
then there must be a running or sending ht)me for 
the key, and the houses being at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, much time was spent in waiting Sometimes 
the messenger arrived at an unseasonable hour, when 
the family was asleep, or abi'oad in the fields, and 
it would take up a considerable time to collect them, 
and lay the cose before them, that they might de¬ 
liberate and determine whether the key should be i 
sent or not; and before this could be done, the clock | 
would get more out of order. By this means, the ■ 
club was frequently perplexed; tliey knew neither ! 
the hour of the day, nor the day of the month; | 
they could not date their lettera, nor adjust their | 
books, nor do business with any regularity. 

Besides this, there was another inconvenience. 
For though they had a strong-box, yet it was filled 
with notliing but bills of parcels, and accounts pre¬ 
sented for pajonent, contracts of loans, and inaon- 
tures for services. No money could bo had from 
any of the families, but by their own voluntary 
consent; and to gain this consent there was great 
difficulty. Some had advanced what they supposed 


I to be more than their proportion; others had paid 
lesa. Hie former would give no more, till the latter 
had made up their quotas, and there was no autho¬ 
rity which could cul any one to account, or make 
him do his duty. Their whole estates were mort¬ 
gaged for the money which they had borrowed of 
I Mr. Lewis and Mr. h’rog; and yet they could carry 
! on no business in pnrtnerehijx In fact they hod 
I formed such an unheard of kind of pnrtnei-ship, 

I that though they could run themselves in debt, yet 
they could not oblige one another to raise any money 
to dischai'ge their debts. 

Each family, however, carried on a separate trade, 
and they contrived to undersell each other, both at 
home and at market Each family also had a sepa¬ 
rate debt, which some were proviaing m(‘a»i8 to ais- 
charge, and others neglected. In one or two of the 
families they went to foggerheads among themselves. 
John Codline’s family W’as, for several days, a scene 
of confusion and msorder; notlnDg was seen or 
heard, but cursing and calling names, kicking shins 
and pulling noses. John at firet tried to silence 
them by gentle means, but finding these inefTectual, 
he at length drew his hanger, and swore he would 
cut off the Cal'S of the fii-st that should dare to make 
any more noise. This threatening drove two or 
three turbulent fellows out of doore, after which the 
house was tolerably qiiicU Something of the same 
kind happened in Bohert Lumber’s family, but he 
made so good a use of his list as quelled the disturb¬ 
ance at once. 

In tlie fainily of Roger Carrier there seemed to 
bo a predominant lurch for knavery, for he imbiicly 
advertised tlmt lie was ready to jiay bis (lebts by 
Holes of hand, subject to a discount, (be anioiint of 
which was indefinite, because continiinllv increasing; 
and that whoevtT did not take bis pay, wlien thus 
offered, might go witlnuit. 'Ihe other inmilics weie 
alarmed at his eomiuct; but bad no iiower to oblige 
him to deal honestly, and ho carried his roguery so 
far cs to bid them ail ilofinnee. 

Tn this slate of debility and distraction, it became 
necessary to consult on sonic meusures for a better 
plan of union. They began to be convinced that 
they were not beavers, nor capable of subsisting in 
such a state of socicl}' as had boon adopted from 
them, bornctliing more energetic was wanted to 
compel the lazy, to chock the knovisli, to direct the 
industrious, and to keep the honest from being im¬ 
posed upon. It had been often in eontemplatiou to 
amend the mode of partnorshii); but now the disor- 
dei-s in some of the families become so alarming, 
that though they bad been quelled for the present, 
it was uncertain whether they would not break out 
again, especially as one whole family seemed deter¬ 
mined openly to patronize roguery. These conside¬ 
rations served to hasten the change which hud been 
contemplated. It was accordingly moved in the 
club, that each family should appoint one or more 
persons to meet together and consult upon some al¬ 
terations and improvements in the partnership. 

TUI! NZW CONBTmmOlI. 

Tlie professed design of tlie meeting was to reform 
and amend the plan; but in fact when they come to 
examine it, they found themselves obliged to pass 
the same sentence on it that was once delivered con¬ 
cerning the famous poet Alexander Pope, whose 
usual ejaculation was God mend me 1 “ Mend you," 
said a hackney coachman (looking with contempt on 
his dwarfish form and hump back), ** it would not bo 
half so much trouble to make a new one.” 

A new one was accordingly entered upon, and the 
fundamental principle of it was, not to suppose men 
as good 08 they ought to be, but to toko them as 
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tliey are. " Tt w true ” said they, “ that all men are 
naturally iree and equal; it is a very good idea, 
and ougnt to be understood in every contract and 
partnership which can be formed; it may serve as 
a check upon ambition and other human passiong, 
and put people in mind that they may some time or 
other be called to account by their equals. But it 
id as true tlmt this equality is desti'oyed by a thou¬ 
sand caiisas which exist in nature and in society. 
It is true that all beasts, birds, and fishes are natu¬ 
rally free and equal in some respects, but yet we 
fiu<T them unequal in other respects, and one be¬ 
comes the prey of another. There is, and always 
will be, a pupe iority and an inferiority, in spite of 
all the systems of metaphysics that ever existed. 
Ilow can you prevent one man from being stronger, 
or wiser, or richer than another? and will not tlie 
strong overcome the weak? will not the cunning 
circumvent the foolish ? and will not the borrower 
become servant to the lender ? Is not this noble, 
free and iii(lej)endcnt creature man, ncce*»sarily sub¬ 
ject to lords of his own specica in every stage’of his 
existence? When a chiliV is he not under the com¬ 
mand of his parents? Send him to school, place 
him out as an apprentice, put him on board a ship, 
enrol him in a company (»f militia, must he not be 
subject to a master? Place him in any kind of so¬ 
ciety whatever, and he has wants to be supplied, 
and passi'iti" to be subducil; his active ]iowers need 
to be directed, and his exti'avuganecn to be con¬ 
trolled, and if he will not do it himself, somebody 
must do it for him. Sell'-ifovernment is imleed the 
most perfect form of government in the world; but 
if men will not govern themselves, they must have 
some governors appointed over them, wlio will keep 
them in order, and make them do (Indr <Iuty. Now 
if tlieie is in fact siieh an ine<pialily existing among 
U-, why should we act as if no siieli thing existed ? 
AVc ha\e tried the sebeiiic of partnership long 

enough, and find it will not do. Let us tiicu adopt 
the jiraetice of another kind of in<lustriou8 animals 
which we have among us—Let us imitate the bres^ 
wdio are governe.l by one supreme head, and, under 
tlmt dn<‘ction, conduct their whole economy with 
perfeer <udcraiid regularity.'' 

' )ii tins prineiplc tliey drew up an entire new 
plan, ill winch there was one chief steward, who 
was to manage their uiiite<l nil crest, and be respon¬ 
sible to the whole for his eond c't. lie was to have 
a kind of council to advise and dirtiethim, and seve¬ 
ral inferior othcei’S to assist him, ns there might be 
oecas'on; and a certain co it nbution was to be 
levied on the trade, or on tlie estates of the whole, 
which was to make u common .stock for the sujiport 
of the common interest, and they were to erect a 
tribunal among tlieiii'.elve'i, wliieli should decide and 
determine all differences. If nine of the families 
should agree to this plan, it was to take place; and 
ih • otlieis might or might not adopt it; out if any 
One should finally refuse, or if any shouhl adopt it 
and aft' rwanl fill from it, he was to be looked upon 
as an outcast, and no person was to have any con¬ 
nexion with him. 

The meeting having eontiiuied a long time, every¬ 
body bei'unie extremely anxious to know what they 
were about; the deni's were kept shut, and no per¬ 
son whatever was let into the secret till the whole 
was completed. A copy was then sent to each 
family, for them to eonsidei at their leisure. 

Though eunosity was now gratified, yet anxiety 
was not relaxed. The new plan of inirtnership 
went by the name of the fiddle; those who were in 
favour of it called themselves fiddhrSy and those 
who opposed it were stvled antifi'ddlent. The former 
Saul it was the best plan that’ human wisdom had 
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ever eontrived. The latter imagined it ** pregnant 
with miscfiief.” The former compared it to a strong 
fence about a rioh field of wheat. The latter com¬ 
pared it to the whale that swallowed up Jonah. 

In each family a consultation was held on the 
question, Wliether it should he adopted or not? and 
liberty was given for every one to speak his mind 
with the utmost freedom. The objections, answers, 
replies, rejoinders, and rebutters, which were pro- 
duce<i on this occasion, would make a curious collec¬ 
tion, and form an important page in the history of 
1 man. The fiddlers were extremely fond of having 
it examined, because they said it was like a rich 
piece of plate, which the more it be rubbed shines 
the brigliter. The antifiddlers sukI it was like a 
worm-eaten bottom of a ship, the defects of which 
would more evidently appear, the more it was 
ripjied to pieces; they were therefore for rejecting 
' it at once, without any examination at all. 

When they were urged to point out its defects, 
they would say, “ It is dangerous to put so much 
lower into the hands of any man, or set of men, 
est tliey sliould abuse it. (Jur liberty and property 
i will be safe whilst we keep them ourselves, but 
I when we liave once parted with them, we may never 
be able to get them back again.” 

If the plan was compared to a houses then the 
I object ion would be made against building it too high, 

, lest the wind should blow it down. Ilow shall we 
I guard it against fire? how shall wc secure it against 
, rohheis? and how shall we keep out rats and mice? 
i If it was likened t<o a ship, then it wouhl be asked, 
how shall we guard it against leaking? how shall 
' we prevent it from running on the rocks and quick- 
I sands? 

I yometiraes it would be compared to a clock, then 
I the question was, how shall we secure the pendulum, 
i the wheels and the balance from rust? who shall 
I keep the key, and wlio shall wc trust to wind it up? 

' Sometimes it was represented by a purse, and 
then it was said to be dangerous to lot any one hold 
the strings. Money is a tempting object, and the 
' best men are liable to be corrupted. 

In sliort, the whole of the arguments against it 
i might be summed up in one word— jeauiusy; 

I which is well known to be the highest degree of re- 
j publican virtue. 

To show the futility of these arguments, it was 
observed by the opposite party, that it was impossi- 
! ble to put it into any maii'.s power to do you good, 

; without at the same time putting it into his power 
! to do you hurt If you trust a barber to shave 
I your beard, you put it into his power to cut your 
throat If you trust a baker to make your bread, 
or a cook to dress your meat, you put it into the 
power of each to poison you; nay, if you venture 
to lie in the same bed with your wife, you put it 
into her power to chouk you when you are asleep. 
Shull we tliercfore let our beards grow till they are 
long enough to put into our pockets, because we are 
I afraid of the barber? shall we starve ourselves be¬ 
cause the baker and the cook may poison us? and 
snail we be afraid to go to bed with our wives? 
Fie, fie, gentlemen, do not indulge such whims: Be 
careful in the choice of your barbers, your bakers, 
your cooks, and your wives; pay them well, and 
treat tliem well, and make it their interest to treat 
}ou well, and yon need not fear them. 

After mucli debate and diwmssion, some of the 
families adojited it without exception, but in others, 

! the opposition was so strong that it could not be 
made to pass, but by the help of certain amendments, 
which were proposed; ana of these amendments 
every family whieli thouglit proper to make any, 
made as many they pleased. The new plan with 
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hs appendage of amendments, cut such a gTotcB(|ae 
figure, that a certain wng in one of the families, like 
Jothom, the son of Gideon, Yidiculed it in the fol> 
lowing fable: 

** A certain man hired a taylor to make him a pair 
of imall clothes ; the taylor measured him and made 
the garment When he had brought it home, the 
man turned and twisted and viewed it on all sides; 
it is too small here, said he, and wants to be let out; 
it is too big hero, and wants to be taken in; 1 am 
afraid there will be a hole hore, and you must put 
on fi patch; this button is not strong enough, yon 
must sot on another, lie was facing on in this man¬ 
ner, when his wife overhearing him, said, have you 
piit on the small clothes, my dear? No, said he. 
How then, replied she, can you possibly tell whether 
they will fit you or notf If 1 hod mode such objec¬ 
tions to a gown jr a pair of stays before I had put 
them on, how would you have laughed at my female 
wisdom! The man took his wife’s advice, and 
saved the taylor a deal of trouble.” 

In like manner the new plan of partnership was 
tried on, and was found to fit very well. The 
amendments were thrown by, for future considera¬ 
tion ; some of them have been since adopted, but 
^hey ore so few and so trifling, as to make no essen¬ 
tial difference. 

ELIJAH FITCH. 

Elijah Fitch was born in 1745. He was edu¬ 
cated at Yale, and received an honorary degree 1 
of A.M., from Harvard, in 1770. lie became a 
dergyman at Ilopkiiiton, Massachusetts, wliere 
he died, as wo learn from a notice accompanying 
his poems, “ on the sixteenth of I )eceinl>er, 1788, 
in the forty-third year of his age, and soventeentli i 
of his ministry.’’ He wrote The Beauiim of 
Eeligwn^ a poem addressed to youth^ in five 
boolu, and a short poem entitled The Choice^ 
which were published at Providence in 1789. 

The objects of the principal poem are concisely 
stated in the “Advertisement of the Author.” 
“The design of these Essays is to paint religit>n in 
her native beauties. They arc princifially in¬ 
tended for youth, to give them just views of re¬ 
ligion, and to persuade (hein to love and pruciisc 
it. The subject riviuired me to study porspieuity 
more than elegance, and truth more than poetical 
embellishments.” 

In the first three hooks the desires of the soul, 
the sufficiency of the Gospel to 8up]>ly its long¬ 
ing, the goodness of God in tlie material creation, 
and the need of religion to liallow it to our use, 
the happiness of a holy life, the evils produced 
by sin, especially war, arc enforced, with oc¬ 
casional narrative episodes. Book IV. contains 
the solilo^^uy of an infidel, who, “ after a debauch, 
awakes with a resolution to pursue nothing but 
the pleasures of the world.” He is unable to 
esoa;^ the rebukes of ctmscience, and expires in 
misery. An animated description then follows 
of the beauty and variety of nature, and the 
saflSdency of harmless pleasures to secure hap¬ 
piness. In the last book the “ soliloquy of n 
believer” is given, in which the happines.s of a 
holy life of devout meditation and participation 
in the ordinances of public worship is dwelt upon. 

rax TRVX CBXX8TXAH. 

See now the man of wondVous birth, 

Bom from above, but dwells on earth, 

Whose heart religion fills: 


By wisdom guided in his way. 

On wings of faith ho mounts to-day 
Towards everlasting hills. 

Lord of himself, his noble mind. 

From fetters free and uiicoiifined, 

A flight sublime maintains; 

But little his concern to know. 

What’s done by inorlals here below, 

Who drag about their chains. 

Pleased with himself and satisfied, 

Wliile streams of jilcaaure gently glide 
From fountain-head on higii; 

Possesses all beneath the sun, 

And smiles see how mortals run. 

To catoli those things which fly. 

Pleased with the present, he enjoys 
Himself at ease, nor wants those toys 
Which little minds cull great; 

Crowns, riches, honours, and such things. 
Which plca.se the vulgar, yea and kings, 
He treads beneath his feet. 

In love witli that fair Goddess bright. 

Who sits enthroned in realms of light. 

No meaner flame can burn; 

*Tis she that leads to Jesus* arms. 

And gives possession of his charms; 

Christ and religion’s one. 

Love this fair Goddess ; and serene 
She’ll make yon ])as8 thro’ life’s <lark B‘‘ene, 
And gild your passing day : 

Graoe your last moments with her light, 
Then waft your soul to regions bright. 

To join angelic lays. 

THE nroTcr. 

Would Heaven’s high sov’reign condescend 
To crown my wish, and let mo spend 
Tl»c days on earth he’s pleased to give. 

In that fair jdace I’d choose to live. 

Whore uj)oti a rising ground, 

A little distance fiom the t^iwn, 

Fur beyond the noisy rout 
Of carts and waggons driv’n about. 

Or the more ctnifouiided din 
Of men cont-ending for a pin : 

Where Aurora spren<la her light 
First in the morn, and la.st at night ; 

Wlierc sweet Zephyr’s hreath is pnie. 
Which all diseases helps to cure, 

Fresh at ev’ry hour should come, 

Wafting spices, mynh, and gum; 

And at c\ e more fragrant grows. 

Like the sweet-briar and tlic rose. 

A ]»lacid stream W'ith gentle tide, 
Mca?i<rring thro’ a mead, should glidtj, 
Enamcrd o’er Avilh every hue. 

Which on the earth yet ever grew, 

And lof y ])ine and oak in roAvs, 

And tlie elm Avith earclc-is boughs, 

On each siile should raise their head. 
Shading fishes in their bed. 

To the east this streuin should mn. 

As emulous to meet the sun. 

Whose beams, reflected from that glnss, 
Make double morn my life coTnpu6.s; 

While pleasure-boats, with silken sails. 

And streamers gay, deliglit the vales. 

Men of nil piofessions there 
Should issue forth to take the air; 

Two OP three in ev’ry line. 

Should be invited to my wine: 

Sueh wdioso tempers were serene, 

And had with books familiar been. 
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A Mrden iiiterspened with trees, 

Wavuig to the gentle breeze, 

Laden with all kinds of fruit 
Yrhich the climate e*er could suit: 

Peaches, apples, plums and cherris, 

Pears and apricots, with beiries, 

Creeping latent through the gross 
All other pleasure should surpass, 

Bnrprtsing oft the eye with joy. 

And to the grateful touch not coy. 

A purling rill, with winding coui-sc, 

1^’ow gentle, oiid then sounding hoarse, 

Thr<»’ arbours and by pleasant wnlks. 

Where flowers should grow on all their stalks. 
The pink, and rose, and daffodil, 

Lady’s delight, which crowns the hill, 

Narcissus fair, with tulip gay. 

Which finely «lreas themselves in May. 

With nil the Hummer’s shining train, 

Which breathe more fragrant for the rain, 

And afford a sweet repast. 

For btisy hf*eH wliieh lo\e their taste; 

Tliere humming-hirds, with pliiniugc gaj^. 

Shining bnght n*^ flow’is in May, i 

Around my head should sprightly play; ' 

On nimble wing-; they seem 1<» dance, 

SiHpcnded «//// without. ad\aneo, ! 

And then aw'ay ns sw’ift ns light, 

So Hiidderi tJuit t'ley ’‘^eiipe tlie sight; 

Their plumes of scailct, gold and green, 

A lively hue an e’er w'us seen; 

These o’er niy floAv’rs should rove at pleosur •, i 
I’urtakc the joy, not spoil the iroasure. 

But with their little tuVie-likc bill 
From o[i’ning blossoms drink their fill: 

And on farina fun* they feed. 

Which fully satisfies their need. 

Fre(|iiciit boro w’onld I resort, 

To 0 M|oy tlie blissful sport. 

And to view with ph'asing eye 
All tluit blooms beneath the sky; 

See where the ]>rtiiir«>se clips her bill 
Among the d«‘W-dr«»p9 on the hill. 

And wlioro tlie lily hangs her head 
O’er the violet’s jnirple bc<l; 

All besti'CW'M w ith green and gold, 

Where pretty bb'ds sw'eet dailianee hoi 1. 

There tlie lark his mate invites 
To pass wdth hiui the summer nights, 

Ana early in the morn awake, 

Ti^gether the first dawn partake, 

An<! on their silver pinions rise, 

And sing their mattins ts) the skies ; 

With sw'cetest notes they fill llie air, 

And call forth she]ihcnls to their care. 

I’d hear the bleating flocks of sheep, 

"When the dawn begins to peep, 

And from my conch w'oiild rise alert. 

To join and share the sweet concert; 

Hear the dulcet liariiioMy 
Warble sw'eot from ev’ry tree. 

From the meads and from the vales. 

On the hills and in the dales; 

Various notes of flocks and herds. 

Mingling Avith the singing birds, 

Should echo fast from hill to hill, 

Till ev’ry part of air they fill. 

I’d have a little ^rovc fast by, 

Tlierc to repair in milder sky 
My mom and ev’ning walk should be. 

To view the birds perch’d on the tree, 

Their shiny glossy plumes Avould fill 
My ravishM eye with pleasure still 


There the linnet, thrush, and auoil. 

There the mock-bird, feme and male. 

There the sparrow, with robin-hood, 

And ev’ry bird that loves tlie wood. 

Should live at ease, secure from fear. 

No cruel fowler should come near; 

The whip-poor will should cheer the night 
With her sweet notes, which sleep invite; 
About ray fann tame fowls should rove, 

Geese and turkeys, ducks and dove; 

Nor would 1 want the guineorhen, 

Which imitates the chatt’ring wren; 

And the proud cock, who struts and crows 
Defiance to his neighb’ring foes. 

Martins and swallows, ohatfring sweet, 

111 friendship round my house should meet; 
The peacock, with majestic mien. 

And richest plumes, should oft be seen,. 
Spreading fiis waving glories high, 

Witli dazzling lustre ciiaiin the eye. 

Nor would I want those joys refin’d, 

With holy wedlock whicn are join’d; 

For Hymen’s mystic knot unites 
Sublimost joys and sweet delights. 

With one fair in love Fd join, 

Whose ]>leasiiig words should cheer like wine; 
W’hose soul to mine so near was grown. 

No striking ditferenee could be known. 

But blended in sweet bands of love. 

In concert both should always move. 

And dimpled smiles, with mutual glance, 
Should joys reciprocal advance^ 

To crown the whole, and give a relish 
To all the pleasures life embellish. 

On holy days 1 would not lose 

The pleasure which from worship flows; 

And near my house should be the seat 
Where those who love to praise should meet. 
To tread tlie courts of God most high. 

And hear his message from the sky, 

From one Avho knows how to dispense 
The joyful truths sent down from thonco, 

And join with those whose souls were graced 
With love, and truth, ami righteousness; 

To jirny and jirnise, adore and sing 
Loud anthems to th’ eternal King; 

With joy niy heart shmdd more dilate. 

Than all the favours of the great. 

But give me siieh a pleasing spot. 

And ril not envy kings their court 

LINDLEY MUKRAY. 

The reader who takes up the autobiography of 
Lindley Murray witli no other previous prepara¬ 
tion than his early schoolboy recollections of the 
grammar, will have a sensation as agreeable as un¬ 
expected. It is like meeting the schoolmaster after 
wo liave groAvn uj), and finding him a pleasant 
(xmrteous gentleman instead of the monster we 
had so often vowed to thrash on arriving at the 
vigor of manhood prerequisite for the achieve¬ 
ment. 

Lindley Muiray made a dolorous entrance into 
life; for six months after his birth, in 1746, he 
was, says the editor of liis autobiography, “ al¬ 
most perpetually crying.” After tliat ti^ he 
grew healthier. In 1763, Iio removed with his 
parents from Swetara, near Lancaster, Pa., to the 
city of New York, After receiving the rudiments 
of an English education he was placed in the 
oounting-honse of liis father, a prosperous mer^ 
ohant, who was naturally desirous that Ms son 
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strength which I poBsessed in a superior degree, I 
oould Bupj^rt myself, ajid make my way happily 
through life. 1 meditated on my plan; and came to 
the resolution of taking my books und all my pro¬ 
perty with me, to u town in the interior of the coun¬ 
try, where 1 bad underatood there was an excellent 
seminary, kept by u man of distinguished talents and 
learning. ILere 1 purposed to remain, till I hud 
learned the French language, which I thouglit would 
be of great use to me; and till 1 had acquired as 
much other improvement as my funds would admit. 
With tliis stock of knowledge, 1 presumed that I 
should set out in life under much greater advantages 
than 1 should possess by entering iiuiucdiately into 
businesA.with my small portion of property,and great 
inexperience. 1 was then about fourteen years of age. 
My views being thus arranged, I procured a new suit 
of clothes, entirely difieient from those which 1 had 
been accustomed to wear, jiueked up iny little all 
und left the city, without exciting any suspicion of 
my design, till it was too late to prevent its aocom- 
]>lishment 

In a short time 1 arrived at the place of destina¬ 
tion. I settled myself iniinediutely us u boarder in 
the seminary, and commenced iny studies. The 
prospect which 1 entertained was so InminoUK and 
cheering, that, on the whole, 1 did not regret the 
iiurt 1 had acted. Past recollections and future 
liopes eombined l/O animate me. The chief uneasi¬ 
ness which I felt in my present situation, must linvt* 
arisen from the refiection ol having lost the society 
, and attentions of a most affectionate mother, and of 
tlie rule to which that parent subjected him, u | having oecusionod sorrow to her feeling mind. But 
strictness which led to an outbreak on the son’s ns l had passed the Rubicon, and believed 1 eonld 
part, the only ripple in the placid stream of his | not be comfortable at home, 1 contented myself \\ it h 
existence. tlie thought, that the ))ursuit of the objects before 

me was better caleulatcd than any other, to produce 
I have sometimes hesitated, respecting the pro- my happincHS. In this quiet retreat, I had us imieh 
priety of communicating this little jiiece of my his- enjoyment as my circumslanecs were adapted to 
tory. But as it is intimately connected "with events | convey, The pleasure of study, and the glow of u 
of this period, and contains some truit^iof disposition ' fond imuginntioji, brightened the scenes around me. 
and character in early life, I have at length eoneliid i And the toi.scjoiisness of a state of fi cedoin and in- 
ed to relinquish my scruples ou this subject. The I dc})ciulenee iindouhtedly contributed to augment 
following is the occurreiiee to which I allude. | my gratilieations, and to animate my youthful heart. 

Tliough my father, as the events already nieiilion- But my co.-itinuancc in this delightful situation was 
ed demonstrate, had an earnest desire to promote not of long duration. Uireumstnnces of an ap[)a 
my interest and happiness, yet he appeared tome, lently tri\nil nature concurred to overturn the\i- 
in some respects, und on some oeeasioiis, nithcr too sionary falji ie 1 had foi ined, and to bring me again 
rigorous. Among other regulations, he had, w’ith to the j>alernnl roof. 

true parental prudence, given me general directions 1 hud a particular friend, a youth about my own 
not to leave the house, i;i an eveiiing, withoiil pre- ; age, who resided at Pliiladelphia. I wished to pay 

viously obtaining his apjirobation. 1 believe that him a short Msit, and then resume niy studies. We 

his permission was generally und readily procured. met ueeordinglo appointment, ut an inn on the road. 
But a particular instance occurred, in ^^ilieh, on ac- 1 enjoye«l his society, und communicated to him my 
count of his absence, 1 could not a|){)ly lohim. 1 I situation and views. But before I returned to my 
was invited by an uncle to spend tlie evening with retreat an occurrence look nlacc which occasioned me 
him; and trusting to this circumstance, and to the to go to riiiludclphio. When 1 was about to leave 
respectability of my company, I ventured to break that city, as I passed through one of the streets, 
the lottei*, though 1 thought not tlie spirit, of the in- 1 met a gentleman who had some tunc before dined 
jUDOtiou which had been laid upon me. The next at my father’s house, lie expressed great pleu- 

mortiing, I was taken by my father into a private sure ou seeing me; and inquired when f expected 

apartment, and remoiictruted w ith for my disobedi- to leave the city. 1 told him I was then on the 

euce. In vain were my apologies. Nothing that I point of setting off He thought the occasion very 

could offer, was considered us an cxf-enimtion of my fortunate for him. He had just been with a letter to 
haying broken a plain und positive eommand. In the post-office; but found that he was too late. The 

short, I received a very severe chastisement; ami letter, he said, was of importance; and he begged 

was threatened with a repetition of it, for every that 1 would deliver it with my own hand, and os 
similar offence. Being a lad of some spirit, 1 felt as soon os 1 arrived at New-York, to the person for 
very indicant at such treatment, under circiiin- w liom it was directed. Suiprised by the reoucst, 

stnnoes which, as I conceived, admitted of so much and unwilling to state to him my situation, 1 en- 

alleviatioD. 1 could not bear it ; 1 resolved to leu\ o gaged to take good care of tlie letter, 
my father’s house, and seek a distant country, what My now residence was at Burlington, about twen- 
I conceived to be an asylum, or a better fortune, ty miles from Philadelphia. I travelled towards it 

Young and ardent, I did not want coniideiice in my rather pensive, and uncertain what plan to adopt 

own powers: and 1 presumed that, with health and respecting the letter. I believe that I sometimes 
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thought of putting It into the poet-office; eomctimce, 
of hiring a person to deliver it. But the confidence 
which had oeen reposed in me; the importance of 
the trust; and my tacit engagement to deliver it 
personally: operated so powerfully on my mind, 
that after 1 nad rode a few miles, 1 determined, 
whatever risk and expense 1 might incur, to hire a 
carriage for the puri^sc, to go to JNew York os 
speedily as possible, deliver the letter, und return 
immediately. My design, so fur ns it respected the 
charge of the letter, was completely oceomplishod. 
I delivered it, according to the direction, and my 
own engagement I was, however, obliged to re¬ 
main in New York that night, ns the packet boat.in 
which I had crossed the bay, could not sail till next 
morning. This was a mortifying circumstance, ns 1 
wished to return very expeditiously. The delay 
was, however, unavoidable. I put up at nn inn, 
near the wharf from which the packet was to sail in 
the morning, and waited for that period with some 
anxiety. 

1 thought I had conducted my business with so 
much caution, that no one acquainted with me had 
known of my being in the city. I liad, however, 
been noticed by some person who knew me; and, in 
the evening, to my great surprise, niy uncle, whom 
J have mentioned before, paid me a visit. He treat¬ 
ed me affectionately, and with much prudent atten¬ 
tion: and, after sonic time, .strenuonsly ui*ge<i me to 
go with him to my father’s house; but 1 firmly re¬ 
fused to eornply witli liis re(piest At length he told 
me, that riiy motlier w.as greatly <listrcsscd on ac¬ 
count of my absence; and that I slioiiUl be unkind 
and undntiful, if 1 did not see licr. This made a 
strong impression u|>oii me. 1 resolved, therefore, 
to spend a short time with her, and then return to 
luy lodgings. The meeting wliieh 1 Imd with my 
dear ainl tender parent was truly affecting to me. 
Every thing that passed, evinceil the great affection 
slie bad for me, and the sorrow into whkdi my dc- 

I ittrture from lioine had plunged lier. After 1 had 
K*eu some time in the house, iny father unexpected¬ 
ly came in: and my cmlmrrassinent, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, may easily be conceived. It was, how¬ 
ever, iiisUiiitly removed, by his approaching me in 
the most affectionate manner. He saluted me very 
tenderly; and expressed great satisfaction on seeing 
me again. Every degree of reBentmcnt was imme¬ 
diately dissipated. 1 felt myself Imppy, in perceiv¬ 
ing the pleasure which my society could afford to 
pei*sons so intimately coniieeted with me, and to 
whom I was so much iiidebteil. We spent the even- 
ing together in love arid harmony: and 1 abandoned 
entirely, without a moment’s hesitation, the idea of 
leaving a house and family, which were now dearer 
to me than ever. 

He resumed his studies under the charge of a 
private tutor, and liis father at la^^t grunted him 
fiermission to pursue the profession of Ins choice. 
He was a fellow student with dohn Jay; was ad¬ 
mitted and commenced practice with good suc¬ 
cess, which continued until the commencement of 
the Aiiiorican Revolution, when finding nothing 
to do in the courts, and wishing to recruit his 
health, ho retirod with liis wife (he had become 
a married man some years liefore) to Isliji, Long 
Island. Here he remained fimr years, and then 
becoming tired of country sports and comjiarative 
inaction, returned to the city and entered into 
mercantile business with such success, that at the 
close of the war he found himself ixissessed of a 
handsome property. He retired from business to 
a beautiful country-seat, Bellevue, tlien a few 


miles from the city, but long sinc^ included in its 
limits, where he resided for three years. He was 
then forced to leave this pleasant home in quest 
of health. After passing some time wdtli the Miv 
ravians at Bethlehem, he sailed to England by the 
advice of lii.s physicians, in order u) avoid the 
rigors of a New York winter. His sojourn was 
not designed to be extcnde<l beyond a year; but, 
though h(‘ eurnestly desired to return to his na¬ 
tive country, the state of liis health would not 
permit the change, and he pas.sed the remainder 
of his long life in England, at a small countrj’-seat 
in tlio vicinity of York. The disease with which 
he was Afflicted w'as a weakness in the lower 
limbs, 'which precluded him from walking, and 
after a time from any exercise whatever. His 
Cffiristiau fortitude and cheerfulness, however, 

' enabled him to bear up against this calamity: 

I and just at the time when his life seemed about to 
become nselchS to himself, it began to be pre-emi¬ 
nently useful to otbei’s. With a well educated and 
active mind, he naturally turned to literature as a 
pursuit, and he has recorded the beneficial results 
to his health which this course produced. 

Ill the course of my literary labours, T found that 
tlic mental exercise which accompanied them, was 
not a little beneficial to my health. The motives 
which excited me to write, and the objects which I 
hoped to accoinplixli, were of a nature calculated to 
cheer the mind, and to give the animal Bnirits a 
snlutui'Y impulse. I am persuaded, that if I had 
suffered my time to pass awiiy, witli little or no em¬ 
ployment, my health would have been still more im¬ 
paired, my spirits depressed, and perhaps my life 
considerably shortened. I have therefore reason to 
deem it a happiness, and a source of gratitude to Di¬ 
vine Providence, that 1 was enabled, under my bodily 
weakness and confinement, to turn my attention to 
the subjects which have, for so many years, afforded 
me abundant occupation. I think it is incumbent 
iijK>n us, whatever may be our privations, to cost 
our eyes around, and endeavour to discover, whe¬ 
ther there are not some means yet left us, of doing 
good to ourselves and to otliei’s; that our lights may, 
in sonic degree, shine in every situation, and, if p<>8- 
sible, be extinguished only with our lives. Tlie 
quantum of good which, under such circumstances, 
wo do, ought not to disturb or affect us. If we per¬ 
form what wo are able to perform, how little soever 
it may be, it is enough ; it will be acceptable in the 
eight of Him, who knows how to estimate exactly all 
our actions, by comparing them with our disposition 
and ability. 

Hia debut in literature was a modest, one. He 
prepared a work, TAe Power of Religion on the 
Mind^ Riving the testimony of many eminent men 
‘‘ in recommendation of religion, as the great pro¬ 
moter of our liai)i)iness here and hereafter,” and 
printed five hundred cojiies at his own eipense, 
which he presented anonymously to the principal 
inhabitants of tlie vicinity. It was so well re¬ 
ceived that the author was induce<l to publish it 
in tlie ordinary manner. It met with a laiw 
sale; other editions were called for, and on the 
issue of the sixth, he was induced to put his name 
to the title-page. 

His next work was the English Grammar. This 
originated in the following manner. A sdiool 
had been establislied in York for the education of 
young ladies. Mr. Murray was desirous that the 
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dose study of the English language should form 
a portion of the course pursued. As the young 
teachers at first employed themselves needed iu- 
stmctiou in this branch of knowledge, he assein- 
bled them in liis own house for oral instruction. 
They found themselves so much benefited by his 
exertions, that they urged him to write an Eng¬ 
lish grammar for the use of their ])Ui)il8. This lie 
consented to do. The work was published in 
1796, and was followed by a volume of exercises, 
and a key explanatory of their construction. 
These were published in 1797, and an abridgment, 
by the autlibr, of his grammar for tlie use of 
bo1k>o1s appeared the same year. 

The series was completed by the issue of a vo¬ 
lume of extracts from the best authors of the lan¬ 
guage, under the title of the English Reader, lie 
soon after ])ublished a volume of similar clioi'acter 
devoted to French literature. 

The author's autobiogi’apliy* closes with the 
year 1809. It was continued by the Friend to 
whom it was addressed, Elizabeth Frank, to the 
close of his long life of 81 years, February 10,1820. 
His wife, to whom he was tenderly attaclied, sur¬ 
vived him. They had no children. His will 
vided for the investment of his property, after the 
death of liis wife, in the hands of trustees in the 
city of New York, and the expenditure of its 
yearly income 

In liberating black people who may be held in 
slavery, assisting them wlien freed, and giving their 
descendants or the descendants of other black per¬ 
sons, suitable education: in promoting the civiliza¬ 
tion and instruction of the Inaiuns of ^orth America; 
in the purchase and distribution of books tending to 
promote piety and virtue, and the truth of (Chris¬ 
tianity, and it is his wish that “ The Power of Reli¬ 
gion on the Mind, in Retirement, Afiliction, and at 
the Approach of Death,” with the author’s latest cor¬ 
rections and improvements, may form a considerable 
part of those books; and in assisting and relieving 
the poor of any description, in any manner that may 
be hidged proper, e8[)ecially those who are sober, 
inaustrious, and of good character. 

The lines “To my Wife” have been generally 
attributed to Lindley Murray. They were ])ub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger, for 
October, 1886, from a manuscript copy, endorsed 
Lindley Murray to hie Wife^ “apparently written 
as far back as 1783,” found among a parcel of let¬ 
ters from the sisters of the grammarian to a lady 
friend. They, however, appear, with the excep¬ 
tion of the last stanza, in the Wcccamioal Chaplet, 
a aelecrion of original poetry, comprising smaller 
Poems, serious and comic; classical trifies; son¬ 
nets. inscriptions, and epitaphs; songs and ballads; 
mock heroics; epigrams, fragments, &c. Edited 
by George Huddesford. Or. Svo., pp. 228,6s. bds. 
Leigh ds Botheby, 1805; a collection which de¬ 
rives its name from tlie circumstance, that all its 
contributors were educated at Wincliester school, 
founded by William of Wickham. The Poem in 
question, with the title, “ Song—Mutual Love,” is 

a uoted as one of the novelties, or new poems, of 
[lis publication in the Monthly Review, for Feb¬ 
ruary, 1806; and is stated to be, with many of 


* Hemoirs of tbe Life and Writings of Lindley Murrey, In a 
aeiift of Letters, written by himself; with ejorefacc, and a 
Mnttonatlon of the Memoirs. By Ellaabeth Frank. New 
twki 19S7. 


the best pieces of the volume, by Huddesford, wlio 
is spoken of as a “ legitimate (literaiw) descendant 
of Mat Prior.” 

Huddesford published in 1801, Poems, including 
Salmagundi, Topsy Turvy, Bubble and Squeak, 
and Crainbe Ropetita, Lond. 1801. 2 vols. Svo. 
12s. Most of these had previously appeared in a 
separate form. The shorter pieces are inU^rspers- 
ed with poems by his friends. In 1805, he pub¬ 
lished his Champignons du Diable, or Imperial 
Mushrooms, a mock Iiei-oic poem in five cantos; in¬ 
cluding a Conference between the Po])e and tlie 
Devil, on bis Holiness' Visit to Paris, illustrated 
with Notes. 12mo. (Noticed in Monthly Re¬ 
view, 38, p. 272.) 

Huddesford’s Poems show great ease and spirit 
in versification, with abundant wit. lie seems to 
have thrown oft* eftiisions on subjects of the 
day, being probably a gentleman of easy fortune, 
writing for aimist*mcnt. His Chaplet is dedi¬ 
cated by permission to Lord ljongh])orough: and 
among las school associates at Winchester were 
the i)resent Archbisho]) of Canterbury, and other 
distinguished persons.* Ilis claim to the xei-ses 
in question apjiears suj)erior to that of ^lurray, 
but neither deserves any greater jiraise tlmn that 
of an adapter, us the lines in question ai’e taken 
with slight alteration from tlie song, “Matrimo¬ 
nial Hajipiness,” by ,)ohn Lapraik, a Scotchman, 
who was born in 1727; jaihlished a volume of 
Poems in 1778; and died the keeiHjr of tlie post- 
office at the village of Muirkirk, in 1807. Burns 
hearing the song sung at a “ rock in, to ca’ the 
crack and weave the stockin,'' was so stiaiek witli 
its beauty, that he addressed a rhyming epistle 
to the author. In it he says, ' 

There was ae sang amniig tlie rest, 

Aboon them a'it pleased me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife; 

It thrill'd the lieart strings through the breast, 

A’ to the life. 

Fve scarce heard ought described sac weel, 

What generous manly bosoms feel; 

Thought I, can this he Pope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie’s work ? 

They tould me 'twas an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 

The letter, os it well might, led to a con-espon- 
dence, which includes two other poetical Epistles 
by Burns,t between the poets. Burns says that 
Lapraik “ often told him that he composed the 
song one day when his wife had been fretting o’er 
their misfortunes,” which consisted in the loss of 
their small estate atDalfram. nearMuirkirk ;“wliich 
littleproperty he wasobligea to sell, in consequence 
of some connexion, as security, for some T)crson.s 
concerned in that villanous bubble, The Ayr 
BanJe,’'’* 

Having thus traced the poem to the original 
source, we present it in its successive stages. 

MATEIlfOinAL BAFPimESB. 

[By John Lapraik.] 

When I upon thy bosom lean, 

And fondly cliuq> thee a’ my ain, 


• Southern Lit Mowenger. April, 1887. 
t Clmiiibera s Life and Works of Bumi, I. llfi, 119, 180. 
Book of Scottish Song, p. 801. 
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I ^ry in saered ties 
%iat make ub one, wha ance were twain. 

A mutual flame insj^iree us bnith, 

The tender look, the meltin kiss: 

E’en years shall ne’er destroy our love, 

But only gi’e us change o^ bliss. 

Ha’e 1 a wisM It’s a’ for thee I 
I ken thy wish is me to please ; 

Our moments pass sae smooth away. 

That numbei's on us look and gaze; 

Weel pleased they see our happy days, 

Nor envy’s seV finds aught to blame; 

And aye, when weary cares arise, 

Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 

m lay me there and tak’ my rest; 

And, if that aught disturb my dear, 
m bid her laugh her cares away, 

And beg her not to drop a tear. 

Ha’e 1 a joy ? it’s a* her am I 

United still her heart and mine; 

They’re like the woodbine round the tree. 
That’s twined till death shall them disjoiiu 

SONG—MUTUAL LOTS. 

\Tr<m Vie Weccamical 
Wlien on thy bosom T recline, 

Enraptur’d still to call thee mine, 

To call thee mine for life, 

I glory in the sacred ties, 

Which modern wits and fools despise. 

Of husband and of wife. 

One mutual flame inspires our bliss. 

The tender look, the melting kiss. 

Even years have not destroyed; 

Borne sweet sensation ever now, 

Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 

Tliat love can ne’er be cloy’d. 

Have I a wish ? ’tis all for thee, 
llust thou a wish ? ’tis all for me. 

So soft our moments move, 

'Tluit angels look with ardent gaze, 

Well pleased to see our happy days. 

And bid us live and love. 

If cares arise—and cares will come,— 

Thy bosom is my softest home; 

I’ll lull me there to rest; 

And is there aught disturbs my fair? 
ril bid her sigh out every care, 

And lose it in my breast 

Additional stanza, added in the copy attributed 
to Lindley Murray:— 

Have 1 a wish ? ’tis all her own ; 

All hers and mine are roll’d in one. 

Our hearts are so entwined. 

That, like the ivy round the tree. 

Bound up in closest amity, 

’Tis death to be disjoin’d 

JOHN JAY. 

The literary reputation of Jay is incidental to his 
political career, and attaches to the national state 
papers which he sent forth from tlie Conti¬ 
nental Congress, \^hioh did much to prepare the 
way for American libertj’^, and to his contribu¬ 
tions to the Federalist, by which ho assisted in 
permanently securing that liberty which he was 
one of the first to promote. His “ Address to 
the people of Great Britain,” in 1774, called 
forth the admiration of Jefferson. It is marked 
by moral eaiiiestness and patriotic fervor, quali¬ 


ties shared by his address to the inhabitants of 
Canada and the people of Ireland. The app^ 
of the Convention of the State of New York to 
the people in 1776, and the address of Congress 
to the country in 1799, meeting the financial 
condition of the times, and his Address to the 
people of the State of New York, in support of 
the adoi)tion of the Constitution, are his other 
I chief productions of this kind. He wrote five 
I papers of the Federalist; the second, third, 

' fourth, and fifth, on Dangers from foreign force 
i and influence, and the sixty-fourth on the treaty- 
I making power of the senate. He would have 
I furnished others had he not received an injury 
I in the interim, in his vindication of the law in the 
I Doctors’ mob of the city of New York. 

i 



! Of Huguenot descent. Jay was a native of the 
' city of New Yoi k, boi n December 12, 1745, a 
graduate of Columbia College, a delegate to the 
' first revolutionai-y Congress at the age of twenty- 
eight, three years later Chief Justice of his State, 
Minister of Spain and negotiator of the peace 
with Great Jhitarin, Secretai'y of State, Chief 
Justice of the United States, Governor of his own 
State: abundant honors and employment, which 
still left him nearly thii’ty years of rural retire¬ 
ment at Bedford, where he died May 17,1829, at 
the age of eighty-four. Moral worth and sober 

judgment have had no liner exemplification in 
our be^t political annals. His life, written by 
his son W^illiam Jay, contains a Selection from 
his Correspondence. 

nou Tine AUDRXW or the new toex convention, 1776. 

“Under the auspices and direction of Divine 
j Providence, your forefathers removed to the wilds 
: and wilderness of America. By their industry, 

' they made it fruitful—and by their virtue, a happy 
I country. And wo should still have enjoyed the 
1 blessings of peace and plenty, if we had not forgot¬ 
ten the source from which these blessing flowed; 
ond permitted our country to be contaminated by 
the many shameful vices which have prevailed 
among us. 

“ It is a well known tmth, that no virtuous people 
were ever oppressed; and it is also true, that a 
scourge was never wanting to those of an opposite 
character. Even the Jews, those favourites of 
Heaven, met with the frowns, whenever they for¬ 
got the smiles of their benevolent Creator. By ty¬ 
rants of Egypt, of Babylon, of Syria, and of Rome, 
they wei-e severely chastised; and those tyrants 
themselves, when they had executed the vengeance 
of Almighty God, their own crimes bawting on 
I their own neads, received the rewards justly due 
I to their violation of the snored rights of niankiud. 

< “ You were bom equally free with the Jews, and 

have as good a right to be exempted from the 
arbitrary domination of Britoin, as they had from 
the invasions of Egypt, Babylon, Syria, or Romo. 
But they, for their wickedness, were permitted to 
be Boourg^ by the latter; and we, for our wicked¬ 
ness, arc scourged by tyrants os cruel and^ ini" 
placable as those. Our case, however, is peouliaxij 
distinguished from thoira Their enemies wera 
strangers, unenlightened, and bound to them by n# 
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of gntitode or consanguinity. Onr enemies, on 
the contrary, call themBclves Christians. They are 
of a nation and people bound to us by the strongest 
ties. A people, by whose side we have fought and 
bled; whose power we hove contributed to raise; 
who owe much of their wealth to our industry, and 
whose grandeur has been augmented by oui* ex¬ 
ertions. ♦ 

“You may be told that your forts have been 
taken; your country ravaged; and that your 
armies have retreated; and tliat, thei’efore, God 
is not with you. It is true, that some forts have 
been taken, that our countiy hath been ravaged, 
and that our Mnker is displeased with us. But it is 
also true, that the King of Heaven is not, like the 
king of Britain, implacable. If we turn from our 
sins, He will turn from his anger, llien will our 
ai*ms be crowned with success, and tlie pride and 
power of our enemies, like tlic arrogance and pride 
of Nebiichadnezzai', will vanish away. Let a gene¬ 
ral reformation of manners take place—let universal 
charity, public spirit, and j>rivate virtue be incul¬ 
cated, encouraged, and practised. Unite in preparing 
for a vigorous defence of your country, as if all dc- 
ended on your own exertions. And when you 
ave done all things, then rely upon the good Provi¬ 
dence of Almighty God for success, in full confidence 
that without his blessing, all our efforts will inevi¬ 
tably fail ****** * 

‘‘Cease, then, to desire the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and remember her task-masters and oppression. 
longer hesitate about rejecting all dependence on a 
king who will rule you with a lod of iron: freedom 
is now in your power—value the lieuvenly gift: 
remember, that if you dare to neglect or despise it, 
you offer an insult to the Divine bestower—nor 
despair of keeping it. After the armies of Rome 
had been repeatedly defeated by Hannibal, that 
imperial city was besieged by this brave and ex- 
peiienced general, at the head of a numerous and 
victorious anny. But, so far were her glorious citi¬ 
zens from being dismayed by the loss of so many 
battles, and of all their country—so confident were 
they in tlnir own virtue and the protection of 
Heaven, that the very land on which the Carthn- 
ffiiiians were encamped, was sold at public auction 
for more than the usual price. These heroic citi¬ 
zens disdained to receive his protections, or to regard 
his proclamations. They invoked the protcclion of 
the vSupreme Being—they bravely defended their 
city with undaunted courage—they repelled the 
enemy and recovered their country. Blush, then, 
ye degeneiute spirits, who give all over for lost, be¬ 
cause your enemies have marclied through three or 
four counties in this and a neighbouring folate —ye 
who basely fly to have the yoke of slavery fixed on 
▼our necks, and to swear that you and your chil¬ 
dren shall be slaves for ever. * ♦ ♦ 

“ Rouse, brave citizens 1 Do your duty like men; 
mod be persuaded that Divine Providence will not 
permit this western world to be involved in the hor¬ 
rors of slavery. Consider, that from the earliest 
•ge^ of the world, religion, liberty, and i-oasoii have 
been bending their course towards the setting sun. 
Tlie holy gospels are yet to be j'reached in thchc 
western redone; and we have the highest reason to 
brieve tiiat the Almighty will not suffer slavery and 
the gospel to go hand in hand. It cannot, it will 
not be. 

“But if there be anv among us, dead to all sense 
of honour, and love of their countiy; if deaf to all 
the caUi of liberty, virtue, and religion; if forget¬ 
ful of the magnanimity of their aiicestoi's, and the 
happiness of their children; if neither the exam¬ 
ples nor the success of other nations—the dictates 


of reason and of nature; or the great duties 
they owe to their God, themselves, and their pos¬ 
terity, have any effect upon them—if neither the 
injuries they have received, the prize they are con¬ 
tending for, tlie future blessings or corses of their 
children—the applause or the reproach of all man¬ 
kind—^the approl^tion or displeasure of the Great 
Judge—or the happiness or misery consequent upon 
their conduct, in this and a future state, can move 
them;—then let tliem be assured, that they deserve 
to be slaves, and are entitled to nothing but anguish 
and tribulation. Let them banish from their remem¬ 
brance the reputation, the freedom, and the hiippi- 
ness they have inherited from tlieir forefatliers. Let 
them forget every duty, human and divine; remem¬ 
ber not that they have children: and beware how 
they call to mina the justice of the Sufueme Being: 
let them go into captivity, like the idolatrous and 
disobedient Jews; and be a reproach and a by-word 
among the nations. But we think better things of 
you,—wc believe arid ai’c persuaded that you will 
do your duty like men, and cheerfully refer your 
cause to the great and righteous Judge. If success 
crown your efforts, all the blessings of freemen will 
be your reward. If you fall in tlie contest, you will 
be happy with God in heaven.” 

BENJAMIN RUSH. 

The benevolent and ingenious Dr, Benjamin 
Rush, the friend of Franklin, was born on his 
father’s farm near Pliiladclpiiia, December 21, 
1745. One of his ance.stors, Jolin Riisli, a captain 
of horse niiderCVomwell, emigrated from England 
to the state among its first settlers. In his hoy- 
hood ho Wiis forlUMMto, after the death of his 
father, in being jilueed under the instruction of 
his aunt’s Inisband, Dr. I'inley, afterw'ards Presi¬ 
dent of Princeton, then at Nottingham, a country 
town in Harylaml, remarkable for the simplicity 
and purity of its people. At fourU'en h(i entered 
the OoIIegc at Princeton, then prc‘sided o\ er liy the 
eloquent and patriotic Davies. He was graduated 
the next year, studied medicine w itli Dr. Redman, 
translated the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and 
wrote a Eulogy on the Rev, Gilbert Teiinent, the 
associate of Whitefield, at Philadelphia, imssed to 
Edinburgh, wliere he took his degree in 1708, re¬ 
turning the next year to America after a ro.sidence 
in London and l^ms. He then became connected 
with the College of Pliiladelfiliia as l.ecturer on 
Cljeini.stry, and afterwards, wiieii that institution 
became the llnivei>>ily of Pennsylvania, as a Pro- 
fes.sor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
delivering courses of medical lectures for forty- 
four year.s, His theories, and the story of ills 
success in tlie treatment of the yellow fever of 
17113, in wliich he derived aid from the acumen of 
Dr. Mitchell of Virginia,* of which he ])iiblislied 
an account in 1794, belong to the annals of me¬ 
dical science. 

His j)olitical princijilcs were displayed in his 
zeal on the breaking out of the Revolution, when 


* John Mitcholl, an Enfiliabman, Fellow of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety, settled in Vircitiia as phj'slelan about 17(!0, wrote on bo¬ 
tany, and also an Essay on the Causes of thu Different ('olours 
of IVoplc of Different Climates, attributin^r the variation to 
climate, puldlRbed In the Fhilosopliiral Transactions. Ills pa¬ 
per on the Yellow Fever of Vlrfduia, In M8., was communi¬ 
cated by Franklin to Rush, who made one of its hinta on Uto 
use of puiyatlvcs, the basis of his medical practice In fh-it 
disease, lie died about 1750.—Ramsay’s Eulogy on Bu.li, 
Tbachor's Med. Blog. Miller's Retrospect, 1.618. 
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lie sat in Congress and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. He bore a medical apfxiintinent 
in the military service. In 1787 he was a mem¬ 
ber of the State Convention for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. In tlie latter years of 
his life he held the government appointment of 
Treasurer of the Mint. He was greatly honored 
and esteemed at home and abroad. Ilis death 
occurred at Philadelphia, April 1813, in his 
sixty-eighth year. Jeft'erson, writing to John 
Adams the ensuing month, sfiys, “ Another of 
our friends of seventy-six is gone, my dear sir, 
another of the co-signers of the Jndof>cndcnce of 
our country : and a better man than Kush could 
not have loft us, more benevolent, more learned, 
of finer genius, or more honest.” 

Of his numerous professional writings, his 
Medical Inquiries and Obsercations form a series 
of four volumes. This work, which was pub¬ 
lished in a third edition, revised nnd enlarged by 
the author, in Philadelpliia, in 1809, with a nmn- 
ber of Hpeeial medical b»[)ies, includes the Inquiry 
into the Cause of Animal JAfe^ the Natural j 
History of Medicine among the North Amerirun ■ 
Irdia)tH^Wud Injluencc of PhyAral Causes upon ' 
the Moral Fac.ulty^ a pn[)cr On the State of the 
Body and Mind in Old Age^ and tlie ingenious 
Account of the Influence of the Military and 
Political Jlrents of the A merican Remlution upon 
the Ilunmn Body.* 

His Medical Inquiries and Ohserrations upon 
the Diseases of the Mind^ fidlowing the same gene¬ 
ral title, form another volume, whichappeansl in 
1812, not long before his deatli; a hook which is , 
of interest to the general reader by the variety • 
of its topics and its frerpient jKTsonal anecdotes. 

His reading was various, and all brought to . 
bear on bis iiiclieal studies. It wuis his constant 
object to ])Opularize and render attractive tlie , 
principles of medicine. His Introductory Lee- 
turcs to Courses of Lectures upon the Institutes 
and Practice of Medici connect uiany impor¬ 
tant moral topics with the science which he dis¬ 
cussed. 

There is a pleasant early volume of his Essays^ ' 
Literary^ Morale and Philosophical^ ct)llected by 
him in. an octavo, in 1798, chietly from his j>a- . 
pers in the Museum, and Columbian Magazine ' 
of Philad(*l})hia. It is u favcirable disjday of his 
tastes and powers. His habits of intellectual in¬ 
dustry wovQ ingenious and uneoasing. He was 
greatly influenced by the exami)le of Franklin, 
of whose conversation lie meditated writing a 
volume, an undertaking which it is much to be 
regretted he did not execute. He was always in 
company xvith a book—if not a wTitten vojume, 
at least, as Jiis eulogist Dr. Kainsay remarked, 
the book of nature. He kept with him a note¬ 
book, in one part of wliicdi he inserted facts, in 
another, ideas and reflections, as tlioy arose in his 
own mind, or were the suggestions of others. 
He advised his pupils to hiy every person they 
met with in stage-coaches, packets, or elsewhere, 
nndor contribution fiir facts in the physical sci¬ 
ences. It was a saying of his, which reminds 


• Corrlsart, In hlR Essay on the Diseases awi Orffanie Le¬ 
sions of the Ueari aund great Ve^is, notices the increase of 
Actions of that nature under the oxoitonient of the French 
Bevolutlon. 



one of his free use of tlie lancet, “that ideas, 
wlicther accpiiivd from books or by reflection, 
produced a ]>]etliora in the mind, w'hicJj can only 
be relieved by dejilction from the pen or tongue.” 
Ilis judgment was not, however, always 0 (jually 
sound, his restless iiKpiisitiveness of knowledj^ 
being sometimes at fault. Tin*. Uev. Dr. Sfaiigli- 
ton, who delivered a funeral senuon on his death, 
said, “His intellect was a Cloluinlms, mistaking 
sometimes tlie nature aiul extent of discovery, 
but delighting in the voyage, calm, persevering, 
and successful.” Guo of the‘'e false discoveries 
in intellectu.il gi‘ography, was the notion cx- 
[iressed in his Obsercafions on the Study of the 
Latin and (rreck Languages^ tif the worthlessness 
of tliat branch of education. His zeal carried 
him so far on this point, as to advance the thesis, 
“the cultivation of these languages is a groat ob¬ 
stacle to the cultivation and perfection of the 
English language.” 

Schoolboys liad in him a good friend. Ilis 
p,aper On the Amusements and Punishments pro¬ 
per for Schools* resolutely opposes corporal 
punishment, as his Essay on the Punishment of 
Crimes by Deaths does hanging, for lie thought 
i the best means of ])revontion to be, “ by living, 
and not by dead examples.” His Paradise 
Negro Slaves—A Dre^m^ the vision appended to 
Ilis notice of the Life of Anthony Benezet, is a 
dramatic and liigbly pathetic appeal for Inimanity 
to the African. His benevolence was shown in 
Ilis efforts to improve the condition of jirisons; 
and Ilis praiaical Christianity, by the disposition 
wdiich he made of his Sunday fees. Ho gave 
them entirely to objects of charity. Ilis gene¬ 
rosity led him, in the yellow fever time, to com¬ 
municate fi-ooly to the public the remedies, tlie 
success of which had brought him a great acces¬ 
sion of practice. When he received five thou- 


• He thonpht th© ©tudy of jfroniinar was too wly foro^ 
upon tho Attontlon of ohiidren. 11© rooommendedyeogruphy 
and natural history as primary studies. “ By making Mturd 
history the first study of a boy,” says he, with great beauty, 
** we Imitate the conduct of tlio first teacher of man. The 
first lesson that Adatii received ftoiu his Maker In PandlM, 
was upon Natural History.” 
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sand dollars in the libel suit against Cobbett, ho 
gave the money to the poor.* 

His religion was inwrought with his love of 
country. A Christian, he said, could not fail of 
being a republican. His Inquiry into the Effect 
of Ardent Spirits upon the Human Body and 
Mind places him among the earliest promoters 
of the Temperance cause. 

The amiable activity of Rush was shown in 
his causing Beattie, the pwt, to bo elected a 
member of the American rhilosophical Society, 
and sending him a certificate subscribed by Frank¬ 
lin. This was in 1786. His letter to the poet 
commences: “ The American Revolution, which 
divided the British empire, made no breach in the 
republic of letters.’'t 

A pleasing instance of the ha])py sympathe¬ 
tic turn of Rush is in his sliort biograjdiies of the 
Quaker Benczet and the eccentric Benjamin Lay, 
as well as in his Account of the Life and Vharobc- 
ter of Christoplier Lvdwick\ “ the baker-general 
of the anny of the United States during the Kevo- 
lutionary war,” which lie wrote in Bouhons | 
American Daily Advertiser ^ in 1801 .| I 

The ])ei’aonal description, in Sanderson’s Lives , 
of the Signers, answering to the portrait ])y Bully, 1 
represents him as “ al)oN'e the middle size; of a ; 
slender but well proportioned figure. The dia¬ 
meter of his head, from back to front, was un- | 
commonly large. He had a i)rominent forehead; | 
aquiline nose; highly animated blue e^es, with i 
a chin and mouth expressive and comely; his 
look was fixed, his aspect thoughtful.”§ John 
Adams, who met him in Philadelphia, during the 
Congress of 1774-5, notices his residence upon 
Water street, and the fine ])rospect of Delaware i 
River and New Jersey, from his window; and I 


• The eagerness of Kush k*d him to carry his theories and 
notions to escesH. Cobbett solred upon some of his weak 
points for annuyanro, and norninlttinf; his pen to a libel, was ; 
mulcted by an indignant jury of the pood Doctor's townspoo- i 
pie (oncouraptid by his counsel, Joseph H<»pklnf.on, the author 
of “ H^l CJolumblo.”) lu the sum of five thousand doliuis 
which, with the sacrifices of his pioperty and the incidental 
damages, he sets down in the ut ciplit thousand. 

This was his famous rejoinder to the libel suit, and wn.s nub- 
liabod at New York, lu 18(H), in a iieiiodicnl 12mo. pamphlet, , 
in fbur numbers, In which ho biinps all lib urlillciy of Mjuib 
and detraction agulust the Doctor, it had u luipc sale, for the 
public relishes witty itersonality, and Cobbett had u uiotbod ' 
of always petting reoaers for his wrltliiifs. Perhaps the com¬ 
parison of Rush to Banprado, in his bleedliip piaetice, sup¬ 
ported by parallel passtipes taken from Gll Bias and the Dikj- 
tor's wHtinps, and the euloples by his fi lends, i.s the be.st por- ' 
tion. He soon left for England, when Eroncan celebrated his 
departure with an alhi.sion to his eMlnguMied Rush-Iicht, and 
^e popular charpo of his pension from England os a supporter 
of monarchical ideas lu America, and an enemy to free iuhtl- | 
tttiioDB. 

Five thousand dollars, we may puess, 

Have made his pension something less—• 
bo, Feter left us—in distress, 
t life of Beattie, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

X Lndwlck was a man of mark, a German, who, after va- ! 
rlous adventures, as a soldier In the wars of the Austrians | 
against the Turks, and a sailor out of England, reached Phila- ! 
delphla in 1758 . With the proceeds of a small mercantile ven- • 
ture be went to London, and learned the business of a ginger¬ 
bread baker and oonfectloner; returning to Pbiladelpbia in ' 
1774 with a stock of gingerbread prints, with which ho bo- > 
came famous for his manufacture of that article. He Joined 
the Revolution at its outset, and sacrificed his property in the 
cause, lie assisted the commissariat with his skili as a baker. > 
He died In 1801 , in his eishtieth vear, leaving a considerable < 
property for benevolent uses, mainly for charity sehools. In i 
i88l, the newspaper account of him, by Rush, was revised and 
republished, by direction of the Philadelphia Society for the 
establishment and support of charity schools, in a thin ISmo. . 
volume. ' 

S Biography of the Signers, iv. 265. 1 


describes his person ohoracteristioally—“ an ele¬ 
gant, ingenious lK)dy; a sprightly, pretty fellow. 
He is a republican; he has been much in Lon¬ 
don; acquainted with Sawbridge, Macaulay, 
Burgh, and others of that stamp. Dilly sends 
him books and pamphlets, and Sawbridge and 
Macaulay correspond with him.”* 

He married in his thirty-second year, in 1776, 
the daughter of the Hon. Judge 8to(;kton, by 
which marriage he had thirteen children. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE INFLUKNOK OF THE MILITARY AND POUTIOAL 

EVENTS OF TliJS AMEttlOAN REVOLUTION UPON TUS BUMAN 

BODY. 

There were several circumstances peculiar to the 
American revolution, which should be mentioned 
previously to an account of the influence of the 
events which accompanied it upon the humun body. 

1. The revolution interested every inhabitant of 
the country of both sexes, and of every rank and age 
that was capable of rcllcction. An indifferent, or 
neutml, spectator of the controversy was scarcely to 
be found in any of the states. 

2. The scenes of war and government which it 
introduced wore new to the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of the United States, and ojierated with 
all the force of novelty upon the human mind. 

3. 'I'liC controversy was eoiiceived to be the most 
imjiorlant of any that had ever engaged the atten¬ 
tion of mankind. It was generally believed, by the 
friends of the revolution, that the vo’y existence of 

upon our globe, was involved in the issue 
of the contest in favour of the United States. 

4. The American revolution included in it the 
cares of go\crnmcnt, os Nvell as the toils and dan¬ 
gers of wai’. The American mind was, tlierefore, 
IKMjucnlly occujiied, at the same time, by the diffi¬ 
cult and conijtlicuted duties of political and military 
life. 

6. The revolution was conducted by men who had 
been born free, and whose schse of the blessings of 
liberty wwis of coinse nioi*e exejuisite than if they 
had just ciiKM’gcd from a state of slavery. 

0. 'I'he greatest part of tlie soldiers in the armies 
of the United Males hud family connections and 
properly in the country. 

7. The war was eairiod on by tlie Arnerieans 
against a nation, to whom they had long been tied 
by the numerous obligations of eonsanguinity, laws, 
religion, eommen-e, language, interest, and a mutual 
sense of national glory. The resentments of the 
Americans of eouj'se rose, as is usual in all disputes, 
in proportion to the number and force of tliese 
ancient bonds of afi’ection and union. 

8. A predilection to a limited monarchy, ns an 
essential part of a free and safe government, and on 
attnchnient to the reigning king of Great Britain 
(with a very few exeejitions) wore universal in every 
part of the United States. 

9. There was at one time n sudden dissolution of 
civil government in all, and of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishnients in several, of the states. 

10. The expenses of the war were supported by 
means of a paper currency, which was continually 
depreciating. 

From the action of each of tliese causes, and fre¬ 
quently from their combination in the same persons, 
effects might reasonably be expected, both upon Hie 
mind and body, which have seldom occurrecf; or if 
they have, 1 believe were never fully recorded in 
any age or country. 

It might afford some useful instruction, to point 
* Adams's Dlorj, Works, ii. 880,487. 
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out the influence of the military and political events 
of the revolution upon the understandings, passions, 
and morals of tlie citiseiis of tiio United States; but 
my business in the present inquiry is only to take 
notice of the influence of those events upon the 
human body, through the medium of the mind. 

1 shall flrat mention the effects of the military, 
and, secondly, of the political events of the revolu¬ 
tion. The last must be considered in a two-fold 
view, accordingly os tliey affected the friends, or 
the enemies, of the revolution. 

1. In treating of the effects of the military events, 
I shall take notice, first, of the influence of actual 
war, and, secondly, of the influence of the military 
life. 

In the beginning of a battle, 1 have observed 
i/iirJtt to be u very common sensation among both 
officers and soldiers. Jt occurred whore no exercise, 
or action of the body, could have excited it. 

Many officers have informed me, that after the 
first onset in a liattle they felt u glow of heat, bo 
universal os to be perceptible in both their ears. 
This was the case, in a particular manner, in the 
battle of Prineeto.i, on the third of .January, in the 
year 1777, on wJiich <lny the weather was remark¬ 
ably cold. 

A veteran colonel of a New England regiment, 
whom 1 visited ut Princeton, and who was wounded 
in the liainl ut the hat.t.lc of Monmouth, on the 28th 
of .June, 1778 (a day in whicli the mercury stood 
at 90 of FaIirenheit’.H thonnonieter) after de.scrihing 
his situation at t)io time he received his wound, 
cimeluJc 1 liis story by remarking, “ tliat fighting 
wiw hot. work on a cold day, but much more so 
on a warm day.” Tlie many instances wiiich 
appeared after that memorable battle, of soldiers 
who were found among the slain without any 
marks of woiuid.s or violence upon tlicir bodies, 
were probably occasioiicl by the licat excited in the 
body, by the emotions of tlic mind, being added to 
Ibut of the atmospluM’e. 

Soldiers bore operations of every kind, immedi- 
ately a^ier a b.attlo, with uuicli more fortitude than 
they ditl at a?/// tune afterwards. 

Tlie eirocts of the military life upon the huninn 
body come next to be considered under this bead. 

In another place 1 have mentioned three eases 
of pulmonary eonsumption being jierfeetly cured by 
the diet and har4lsbip.s of a cam]) life. 

Doctor Blaiie, in bis valuable observations on the 
diseases incident to hcamcn, ascribes the extraordi¬ 
nary healthiness of the Ui'itiHh fleet in the month of 
April, 1782, to tlie effects jirodueed on the siiirit of 
the soldiers and seamen, by the victory obtained 
over the French fleet on the 12th of that month; 
and relates, upon the autliority of Mr. Ives, an 
instance, in tlie war between Great llritaiii and the 
combined jmwers of Franco and rtpuin, in 1744, in 
which the scurvy, os well as other diseases, were 
chocked by the prospect of a naval engagement. 

The American army furnished an in.'.tunco of the 
effects of victory upon tho liuman mind, which may 
serve to establish the infercn<*09 from the facts 
related by Doctor Blano. The Philadelphia militia 
who joined the remains of Goncial Washington’s 
array, in December, 1776, and shared with them a 
few days afterwards in the capture of a large body 
of Heasians at Trenton, consisted of 1500 men, most 
of whom had boon aecustomod to tho habits of a 
city life. These men slept in tents and barns, and 
Boraotiraes in the ojien air, during tho usual colds of 
December and January; and yet there were but 
two in.stances of sickness, and only one of death, in 
that body of men in the course of nearly six weeks, 
in those winter mouthg. This extraordinary healthi¬ 


ness of so gpreat a number of men, under such trying 
cireumstiiiices, can only be ascribed to tho vigour 
infused into the human body by tho victory of 
Trenton having produced iusousibitity to all the usual 
remote causes of diseases. 

Militia ofiicers and soldiers, who enjoyed good 
health during a campaign, were often affected by 
fevers and other diseases, us soon as they returned 
to their respective homes. I know one instance of a 
militia captain, who wus seized with convulsions the 
first night he lay on a feather bed, after sleeping 
several months on a mattress, or upon the ground 
These affections of the body appeared to be pi^o- 
duced only by the sudden abstraction of that tone 
in the system, which was excited by a sense of 
danger, and the other invigorating objects of a 
military life. 

The N 08 T\LGiA of Doctoi* Cullen, or the Aome- 
gicknenit, was a fre<juent disease in the Americon 
army, more especially among the soldiers of the 
New England states. But tliis disease was sus¬ 
pended by the superior action of the mind, under 
the influence of the principles which governed com¬ 
mon soldiers in the American army. Of this 
General Gates furnished me with u remarkublo 
instance in 1776, soon after his return from the 
command of a large body of regular troops and 
militia at Ticondeioga. From the effects of the 
nostalgia, and the feeblentna of the discipline wliich 
was exercised over the militia, desertions were very 
frequent and numerous in his army, in the latter 
part of tlie campaign; and yet during the three 
wtfke in whicli tlic general expected every hour an 
attack to be made upon him by General Burgoyne, 
there was not a single desertion from his army, 
which consisted at that time of 10,000 men. 

The patience, firmness, and magnanimity, with 
which the ofiicers and soldiei-s of th(* American army 
endured the complicated evils of Iiunger, cold and 
nakedness, can only be ascribed to an insensibility 
of body produced by an uneommon tone of mind, 
excito«l by the love of liberty ami their country. 

Beloi'c I proceed to the second general division 
of tills subject, I shall take notice, tliat more instan¬ 
ces of apoplexies occurred in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, in the winter of 1774-5, than had been known 
in former years. 1 should have hesitated in record¬ 
ing this fact, had 1 not found tiie observation sup¬ 
ported by a fact of the same kind, and produced by 
a nearly similar cause, in the appendix to the prac- 
tic;il works of Doctor Baglivi, professor of physic 
and anatomy ut Rome. After u very wet season in 
the winter of 1694-5. he informs us, that “apoplex¬ 
ies displayed their rage ; and perhaps (adds our 
outhor) some part of this epidemic illness was 
owing to the universal grief and doino-itic care, 
occasioned by all Europe being engaged in a war. 
All commerce was disturbed, and all tlie avenues of 
jieace blocked up, so that the strongest heart could 
Bcaix’ely bear the thoughts of it” Tho winter of 
1774-6 was a period of uncommon anxiety omong 
the citizens of America. Every countenance wore 
the marks of painful solicitude for the event of a 
petition to the throne of Britain, which was to 
determine whetlierreconciliation,ora civil wor, with 
all its terrible and distressing consequence.s, were 
to take place. The apoplectic fit, which deprived 
the world of the talents and virtues of Peyton 
Randtdph, while he filled the chair of Congress, in 
1776, ttpj)eared to be occasioned in part by the pres¬ 
sure of tho uncertainty of those great events upon 
his mind. To the name of this illustrious patriot, 
several others might be added, who were affected 
by the apoplexy in tho same memorable yeor. At 
this time a difference of opinion upon the subject of 
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the oonteit with Great Britain had scarcely taken 
place among the citizens of America. 

IL The political events of the revolution pro¬ 
duced different effects upon the human body, 
through the medium of the mind, according as 
the^ acted upon the friends or enemies of the revo¬ 
lution. 

I shall first describe its effects upon the former 
class of citizens of the United States. 

Many persons, of infirm and delicate habits, wore 
restored to^ perfect health, by the change of place, 
or occupation, to which the war exposed them. 
This was the case in a more especial manner with 
hysterical women, who were much interested in the 
successful issue of the contest. The same effects of 
a civil war upon the hysteria, were observed by 
Doctor Cullen in Scotland, in the years 1745 and 
1746. It may perhaps help to extend our ideas of 
the influence or the passions upon <liseasc8, to add, 
that when either love, jealousy, grief, or even devo¬ 
tion, wholly engross the female mind, they seldom 
fail, in like manner, to cure or to suspend hysterical 
complaints. 

An uncommon cheerfulness prevailed everywhere, 
among the friends of the revolution. Defeats, and 
even the loss of relations and property, were soon 
forgotten in the great objects of the war. 

The population in the United states was more 
rapid from birtlis during the war, than it had ever 
been in the same number of years since the settle¬ 
ment of the country. 

I am disposed to ascribe this increase of births 
ehiejly to tlie quantity and extensive circulation of 
money, and to the facility of procuring the means 
of Bubaistence during the war, which favoured mar¬ 
riages among the labouring part of the people.* 
But I have sufficient documents to prove, that mar- | 
riages were more fruitful than in former years, and 
that a considerable number of unfruitful marriages 
became fruitful during the wur. In 1788, the year 
of the peace, there were several children born of 
parents who had lived many years together without i 
issue. I 

Mr. Hume informs us, in his History of England, ! 
that some old people, upon hearing the news of the ' 
restoration of Oiarles II,, died suddenly of joy. | 
There was a time when I doubted the truth of this i 
assertion; but I am now disposed to believe it, from j 
having heard of a similar effect from an agreeable i 
political event, in the course of the American revo- | 
lution. Tlie door-keeper of Congrcts, an aged man, : 
died suddenly, immediately after liearing of the 
capture of I.ord Cornwallis’s army. His death was j 
universally ascribed to a violent emotion of jiolitical , 
joy. Tliis species of joy appears to be one of tlie ; 
strongest emotions that can agitate the human mind, i 

Perhaps the influence of that ardour in trade and I 
speculation, which seized many of the friends of the 
rCToIution, and which was excited by the fallacious | 
nominal amount of the paper money, sliould rather i 
be considered as a disease, tiian as a passion, it un- - 
hinged the judgment, deposed the moral faculty, and 
filled the imagination, in many people, with airy 
and impracticable schemes of wealth and gi'andeur. 
Desultory manners, and a peculiar species of extem¬ 
pore conduct, were omon^ its characteristic symp¬ 
toms. It produced insensibility to cold, hunger, and 
danger. The trading towns, and in some instances ' 
the extremities of the United States, were frequently * 


* Wheat, which was sold beihre the war for seven shillings 
and sixpence, was sold for several years dttringih^ war for 
four, and In some places Ibr two and sixpence Pennsylvania 
onrreney, per bnshel. Begnm of every description disap¬ 
peared in the year 1776, and were seldom seen till near the 
dose of tbe wax 


! visited in a few hours or days by persons affected 
I by this disease; and hence, “to travel with the 
j speed of a speculator,** became a common saying in 
j many parts of the country. This species of insanity 
(if 1 may be allowed to call it by that name) did not 
require the confinement of a Bedlam to cure it, like 
the South-Sea madness described by Doctor Mead. 
Its remedies were the depreciation of the paper mo¬ 
ney, and the events of the peace. 

The political events of the revolution produced 
upon its enemies very different effects from those 
which have been mentioned. 

The hypochondriasis of Doctor Cullen occurred, in 
I many instances, in persons of this description. In 
I some of them, the terror and distress of the revolu¬ 
tion brought on a true melancholia.* The causes 
which produced these diseases may be reduced to 
four heads. 1. The loss of former power or influ¬ 
ence ill goverrinient. 2. The destruction of the hier¬ 
archy of the English church in America. 8. The 
change in the habits of diet, and company, and man¬ 
ners, produced by tlie annihilation of just debts by 
means of dcpreeiiiied paper money. And 4. The 
neglect, insults, and oppresHion, to which the loyal¬ 
ists were exposed, from individuals, and, in several 
itiBianees, from the laws of some of tlie statea 

It was observed in South Carolina, that several 
gentlemen, who had protected Iheir estates by swear¬ 
ing allegiance to the Hritish government, died soon 
after the evacuation of Charleston by the British 
army. Their deaths were nsoribed to the neglect 
with which they were treated by their ancient 
friends, who had adhered (o the government of the 
United States. The disease was called, by the com¬ 
mon people, \\\c protectinu f(Vf>r. 

From the eniises which jiroduced this hypochon¬ 
driasis, 1 have taken the liberty of distinguishing it 
by the name of rcvolutiana. 

In some eases, this disease was rendered fatal by 
exile and eonfinement; and, in others, by those per¬ 
sons who wvrv iifflieted with it seeking relief from 
spirituous liipiois. 

The termination of the war by the })onee in 1783 
did not terminate the American revolution. Tlie 
minds of the citizens of the Ignited States were 
wholly unprepared for their new situation. The 
excess of the passion for liberty, inflamed by the 
successful issue of the wur, produced, in many peo¬ 
ple, opinions and conduct, which could not be re¬ 
moved by reason nor restrained by goviuMirnont 
For a wliile, tlicy tbreatened to render abortive the 
goodness of Heaven to the United Mutes, in deliver¬ 
ing them from the evils of slavery and war. The 
extensive influence whieli these o]>iiiionR had upon 
the understandings, passions, and morals of many of 
the citizens of the United States, constit uted a mrm 
of insanity, wliich I shall take the liberty of distin¬ 
guishing by the name of auarchia. 

I hope no offence will bo given by the freedom of 
any of these reniai ks. An Inquirer after philosophi¬ 
cal truth should consider the ]»aRsion<« of men in the 
same light that he does the laws of matter or mo¬ 
tion. The friends and enemies of the American 
revolution must have been more, or less, than men, 
if they could have sustained the ningnitudc and ra¬ 
pidity of the events that characterised it, without 
discovering some marks of human weakness, both in 
body and mind. Perhaps these weaknesses were 

f )ermitted, that human nature might receive fresh 
lonours in America, by the contending parties (whe¬ 
ther produced by the controversies about indej^end- 
encG or the national government) mutually forgiving 


* Insanla partialis sine dyspepsia, of Doctor Gnllcn. 
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each other, and auiting in plana of general order and 
happineas. 


BXOORAFinOAL AHIODOTCI OF ANTRONT BSHaZCT. 

ThU excellent man wus placed by his fricnda in 
early life in a counting-house, but finding commerce 
opened temptations to a worldly spirit, he left his 
master, and bound himself as an apprentice to a 
cooper. Finding this business too laborious for his 
constitution, he declined it, and devoted himself to 
school-keeping; in which useful employment he 
continued during tlio greatest part of his life. 

He possessed uncommon a<!tivity and industry in 
every thing he undertook. He did every thing as 
if the words of his Saviour were perpetually sound¬ 
ing in his ears, “ wist ye not, that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’^ 

Ho used to say, “ the liighest act of charity in the 
world was to boar with tlie unreasonableness of 
mankind.’* 

He generally wore plush clothes, and gave as a 
reason for it, that after ho had worn thorn for two 
or three years, they made comfortable and decent 
garments for the poor. 

He once informed a young friend, tliat his me¬ 
mory began to fail him; “ but this,” said lie, “gives 
me one great advantage over thee—for thou eanst 
find entertainment in reading a good book only owe<? 
—hut 1 enjoy tliat pleasure as often as 1 read it; 
for it is always new to me.” 

He published several valuable tracts in favour of 
tlie emancipation of the blacks, and of the civilizing 
and christianizing the Indians. He also published a 
pamphlet against the use of arde/d spirits. All 
tfiese publications were circulated witli great indus¬ 
try, and at his own expense, tiiroughout every part 
of the U nited States, 

He wrote lettci*8 to the queen of Great-Britain, 
and to the queen of Portugal, to use tlicir iiifluem'e 
with their respective courts to ubolisli the African 
trade. He accompanied his letter to tlie queen of 
Grcat-Britain with a present of his works. The 
queen received tliem with great politeness, and said 
after reading them “ that the author appeared to be 
a very good man.” 

He also wrote a letter to the king of Prussin, in 
which he endeavoured to convince liim of the unlaw¬ 
fulness of war. 

During the time the British army was in prisses- 
sion of the city of Philadelphia, he was indefatig.ible j 
in his endeavours to render the situation of the p«'r- 
sons who suffered from captivity as easy as possible. 1 
He knew no fear in the presence of his fellow men, | 
however dignified they were by titles or station, | 
and such were the propriety and gentleness of his j 
mauiiors in his intercourse with the gentlemen who j 
commanded the British and German troops, that | 
when he could not obtain the objects of his reijnests, ' 
he never failed to secure tlieir civilities, and fre¬ 
quently their esteem. 

So great was his sympathy wit.h every thing that 
was capable of feeling pain, that he resolved, towartls 
the close of his life, to cat no animal food. Upon , 
coming into his brother’s house one day, when his j 
family was dining uj>on poultry, he was asked by | 
his brother’s wife, to sit down and dine witli them. ; 
“ Wliatl (said he) would you Imvc me eat my i 
neighbours P* * I 

This misapplication of a moral feeling was 8uj>- 
posed to have brought on such a debility in his sto¬ 
mach and bowels, os produced a disease in those 
parts of which he finally died. 

Few men, siuco the days of the apostles, ever lived 
a more disinterested life. And yet, upon his death¬ 


bed, he said, he wished to live a little longer, that 
** he might bring down sbu.** 

The last time he ever walked across his room, was 
to take from his desk six dollars, which he gave to a 
poor widow whom he hod long assisted to maintain. 

He bequeathed a^r the death of his widow, a 
house and lot in which consisted his whole estate, to 
the support of a school for the education of negro 
children, which he had founded aud taught for seve¬ 
ral years before his death. 

He died in May, 1784, in the 7l&t year of his age. 

His funeral was attended by persons of all reli¬ 
gious denominations, aud by many hundred black 
people. 

Colonel J-n, who had served in the American 

army during the late war, in returning from the 
funeral, pronounced an eiilogium upon him. It con¬ 
sisted only of the following words: “I would ra¬ 
ther,” said he, “ be Anthony Benezet in that coffin, 
than George Washington with all his fame.** 

Ji%16,178a 

BIOGRAPHICAL AmCCDOTR OF BENJAMXK LAY. 

There was u time when the name of this celebrated 
Christian philosopher was familiar to every man, 
woman, and to nearly every child, in PeiiiiBylvania. 
His size, which was not much above four feet, his 
dress, which wjis alwn 3’8 the same, consisting of 
light-coloured plain olotlics, a white hat, and half¬ 
boots;—his milk-white beard, wliieh hung upon his 
breast; and, above all, his peculiar principles and 
c«>nduet, rendered him to many, an object of admi¬ 
ration, and to all, the subject of convei*sation. 

He WJLs born in England, and spent the early part 
of his life at eon. His first settlement was in Bar- 
badocs, as a inerelinnt, where he was soon eonvinced 
of the ini(piity of the slave trade. He bore an open 
testimony against it, in all companies, by which 
means he rendered himself so unpopular, that he left 
the island in disgust, and settled in the then pro¬ 
vince of Pennsylvania. He fixed his home at Abing- 
ton, len miles from Philadelphia, from whence he 
nmde frequent excursions to the city, and to differ¬ 
ent ])arts of the country. 

At the time of his arrival in Pennsylvania, he 
found many of his brethren, the people called Qua¬ 
kers, hod fallen so far from their original principles, 
as to keep negro slaves. He remonstrated with 
them, both j)ul)Iicly ami privately, against the prac¬ 
tice ; but, frequently with so much indiscreet zeal, os 
to {jive great offence. He often disturbed their 
public meetings, by interrupting or opposing their 
pronchers, for whicli he was once carried out of a 
meeting-house, by two or three friends. Upon this 
occasion he submitted with patience to what he con¬ 
sidered o species of persecution. He laj^ down at 
the door of the meeting-house, in a shower of rain, 
till divine worahip w^os ended; nor could he be 

{ ircvttilod upon to rise, till the whole congreg.ition 
\ad stepped over liim in their way to their respect¬ 
ive homes. 

To sliow his indignation against the practice of 
slave-keeping, he onco carried a bladder filled with 
blood into a mooting; and, in the presence of the 
whole congregation, thrust a sword, which he had 
oonccnled under his coat, into the bladder, exclaim¬ 
ing, nt tlie same time, “Thus shall God shod the 
blood of those persons who enslav'e their fellow- 
creatures.” Tlie terror of this extravagant and un¬ 
expected act, produced swoonings in several of the 
women of the congregation. 

He once went into the house of a friend in Phila¬ 
delphia, and found him seated at breakfast, with his 
family around him. Being asked by him to sit down 
and breakfast with them, he said, “ Dost thou keep 
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ftla^es in thy house ?” Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he said,'' Tlien I will not |mrtake with 
thee, of the fruits of thy unrighteousness.” 

He took great pains to convince a fanner and his 
wife, in Chester county, of the iniquity of keeping 
negro slaves, but to no purpose, They not only 
kept their slaves, but defended the practice. One 
day he went into their house, and after a short dis¬ 
course with them upon the wickedness, and parti* 
culnrly the inhumanity of sepai’ating children from 
theirparents, which was involved in the slave trade, 
he seized the only child of the family, (a little girl 
about three years old) and pretended to nin away 
with her. The child cried bitterly, “ I will he good 
—I will be good,” and the parents showed «igi.8 of 
being alarmed. Upon observing this scene, Mr. Lay 
said, very emphatically, “You see and fed now a 
little of the distress you occasion every dtt}', hy the 
iuhunian practice of slave-keeping.” 

This singular philosoplier did not limit his pious 
testimony against vice, to slave-keeping alone. He 
was opposed to every species of oxtruvagaiicc, r|Hin 
the introduction of tea, os an artic le of diet, into 
Pennsylvania, his wife bought a sniull quantity of 
it, with a set of cups and saiieci*a, and brought them 
lionie with her. Air. Jjiy took them from her, 
brought them back again to the city, and from the 
balcony of the court-liouse senllcred the tea, and 
broke the eujis and saueej-s, in the picv^'cnec of many 
hundred spectators, delivering, at the Kame time, a 
etriking lecture upon the folly of pieferiing that 
foreign herb, with its expensive appiiHenanees, to 
the simple and wholc'^ome diet of our country. 

He possessed a good <loul of wit, and was quick at 
repartee. A citizen of rhiladclphiu, who knew his 
peculiarities, once met him in a cro^^ d, at a funeral, 
in Germantown. Being desirous of entering into a 
conveiaation with him that slioulJ divert the com¬ 
pany, the citizen accosted him, with the most re- , 
speetful ceremony, and declared himself to be “ his 1 
most humble servant” “Art thou niy servant?” 
said Mr. Lay; “ Yes, J am!” said the citizen. “Tlien,” 
said Mr. Lay, (holding up his foot towards him,) 

“ clean this shoe.” This unexj>eeted reply turned the 
laugh upon the citizen. Being desirous of recovering 
himself m the opinion of the company, ho asked him 
to instruct him in the way Ut Jieavcn. “ Host thou 
indeed wish to be taught T’ said Mr. Lay. “ I do I” 
said the citizen. “ Then,” said Mr. Lay, “ do iustice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy Gud.^' 

He wn»te a small treatise upon negro-slavery, 
which he brought to Dr. Uranklin to be printed. 
Upon looking over it, the Doetor told liim that it 
was not paged, un<l that there appeared to be no 
order or arrangement in it. “ It is no matter,” said 
Mr. Lay, “print any part thou pleasc.^t hist” This 
book contained many pious Rentimeuts, and strong 
expressions against negro slavery; but even the ad¬ 
dress and skill of Dr. Franklin were not sufficient to 
connect its different parts togetlier so os t-o render 
it an agreeable or useful work. This book is in the 
library of the city of Philadelpliia. 

Mr. Lay was extremely attentive to young people. 
He took great ])leaRiire in visiting schools, where he 
often preaclied to the youth. He frequently carried 
a basket of religious books with him, and distributed 
them as prizes among the scholars. 

He was fond of reading. In the print of him, 
which is to l»e seen in many houses in Philadelphia, 
he is represented with “Tryon on Happiness” in his 
hand, a book which he valued very mueli, and which i 
he frequently carried with him in his excursions 
from home. 

He was kind and charitable to the jwor, but had j 
no compassion for beggars. He used to say, “ thero , 


was no man or woman, who was able to go abroad 
to beg, that was not able to earn /our pence a day, 
and this sum, he said, was enough to keep any per¬ 
son above want or dependence in this country.” 

He was a severe enemy to idleness, insomuch that 
when he could not employ himself out of doors, or 
when he was tired of reading, he used to spend his 
time in spinning. His common sitting-room was 
hung with skeins of thread, spun entirely by him¬ 
self. All liis clothes were of his own manufactory. 

He was extremely temperate in his diet, living 
chiefly upon vegetables. Turnips boiled, and after¬ 
wards roasted, were Ids favourite dinner. His drink 
was pure water. From a desire of imitating our Sa¬ 
viour in every thing he once attempted to fast for 
forty days. This experiment, it is said, liaJ nearly 
cost him his life. He was obliged to desist from it 
long before the forty days were expired; but the 
fasting, It was Raid, so much debilitated his body as 
to accf'lerato his death. He lived above eighty 
years, and died in liis own houRC in Abiiigton, about 
tliirty years ago. 

In reviewing the history of this extraordinary 
man, we cannot help absolving him of his weak¬ 
nesses, wlien wc eonteiuplate his ninny active vir¬ 
tues. He was the pioneer of that war, which has 
since been carried on so succeshfully against tlio 
oomnieree and slavery of the negroes. I’erJiaps the 
tiiibuleuee and severity of liis temper were neees- 
saiy to rouse tlie torpor of the hiiiuaii mind, at the 
pe/iod in which he lived, to this interesting subject. 
The meekness and gentleness of Anthony Benezet, 
who completed what Mr. Lay began, would pro¬ 
bably have been ns insufficient for the work per¬ 
formed by Air. Laj’, as the humble j>iety of De 
Keiity, or of Thomas A’ICernpis, would have been to 
liave accomplished the works of the zealous Luther, 
or the intrepid Knox, in tlie sixteenth century. 

The siieeeas of Air. Lay, in sowing the seeds of a 
principle which bids fair to produce a revolution in 
morals, commerce, and government, in the new and 
in the old worlil, should teach the benefactors of 
mankind not to despair, if they do not see the fruits 
of their heiicvolent propositions, or undertakings, 
during their lives. No one seed of truth or virtue 
ever perLIu d. AVherever it may be sowed, or even 
scattered, it will preserve and carry with it the 
principle, of life, Some of these seeds produce their 
fruits in a short time, hut tlie most valuable of them, 
like the venerable oak, are centuries in growing; 
but they are unlike the pride of the forest, as well 
ns all otber vcgotnble productions, in being incapa¬ 
ble of a decay. Tiioy exist and bloom for ever. 

February 1790. 

COLLEOJi OF NEW JERSEY. 

In tho division of tlie Preshyteriaii CJiiircIi, con¬ 
nected with the Whitelield revival or agitation, 
which occurred in America in 1741, tlie future 
education of the clergy became a matter of im¬ 
portant cun.sidcration; and New Jersey belonging 
to tho Synod of New York in the separation 
from the Synod of Philadel{)hia, it was detennined 
to establish a seat ot learning in the former state. 
The religious education of the new Church piuty 
had been more effectively than ostentatiously 
provided for at the scIkkiI established by the Rev. 
William Teiinent at Neshaininy, known as tho 
Log College, which bad sent forth from its hum¬ 
ble doorway several eminent divines and preach¬ 
ers.* Tho decline of this seminary with the age 


• Its history has been written by Dr. Archibald Alexander. 
Wlilioin Tenneiit, Sen r, woe a native of Ireland and belonged 
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of its founder, and the unfortunate expulsion of 
the pious Brainerd from Yale, hastened the work 
of preparation for the Oolleoe of New Jbbsey. 
A charter was obtained with ditlicuity in 174G,* 
the peculiar religious interests of the apidicaiits 
being little regarded in New Jei'sey. Jonathan 
Dickinson, a native of Massachusetts and gradu¬ 
ate of Yale, acted as its first President, at Eliza¬ 
bethtown, where he was settled as a clergyman 
for a short lime, till his death in 1747, witJiin a 
year of the organization. lie was a man of 
ability as a j^rcaclier, and li‘ft a large number of 
seniions and theological publications. A new 
charter was now obtained from Govornor Bel- 
cherf in 1748, and the Rev. Aaron Burr was 
chosen President. This pious man, the friend of 
Whitefield, and the scni-in-law of Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, was the father of the subsequent unhappy 
politician avIio bore his name. He was b(u-n in 
Connecticut in 1716, and arrived at the CiJlege 
of New Jersey through his settlement as a cler¬ 
gyman at Newark, where the Clollege was held 
during his life. He died in 1757, in which 3 'ear 
tlic institution was removed to Princeton. Burr’s 
characttT is spoken of with great admiration for 
his energy in alfairs, liis happy temj)cr and pulpit 
eloquence.! I*resident Burr i)reparcd a Latin 


origrtnally to the Episcopal Chnn-h. Whlteflcld visited his 
school ut tNcvluininy in 1*80, and hpeiiks of “the pliico whon m 
the yoiiM" juoii study, In contempt culled the College, ” It was 
ablrnpU* biicU-oountly structiiro of the lt»g-cabln order. 

♦ I list Sketch of the Origin of the College of Now Jersey, 
by Ashhel (Jrcen. Notes to Discourses, 2Sa 
t Jonathan lidcher was a man ofsplrlt in the Colonial annals. 
He was horn In lOSl, of a good fatiillv at Cambridge, Mass., 
was graduated at the (k)llegc, travelled in Europe, uml lived 
at Rostnn us a merchant on his return, till he was ai>]xji]ite(l to 
the Covernment of Massachusetts in 1780. Tie was a good 
sciiolar His frankness and encigy ciuised his removal from 
oflice, when the Goveinmeiit of New Oersey wjis given him, 
where he lived ten years, d.t Ing in otllce in 17C7. Ills friend 
Aaron Burr at Ihineeton preached his sermon a few days only 
before his own duiith, 

X Bnrr Is hurled in the graveyard at Princeton, where bis 
son at last eaiuo to be laid beside him. The lAtlii Inscription 
on his irionumerit Is of more than ii.suid eloquenco. Thoceno* 
taphs at Priucutou are notlcouble in this particular. 

Quoiris Yintor quails qnnntusqae fult? 

I’ei paucis aceipo. 

Vir corpoio parvo rt tenul, 

Studlis, vlgilila, assidulsque laboribus. 

Macro. 

Bagttcltate, Perspicacltate, Agllltato, » 

Ac Bolertiii (si fas dicere), 

Plusquam liuiuana, peno 
Angelica. 

Aniiuo ferine totiis. 

Chnnigoim Lltor.stuva Instnictns, 

Theologla priestantJor: 

Concionator volubllis, suavis ot auadu.s; 

Orator faeiindus. 

Morlbua facilis, candldus et jucnndns, 

Vita egregie liberulis nc beiicflcns. 

8upia veio oninlii eniieuerunt 
IMolas et Rcnevoleiitiu. 

Sed nh 1 quants et quota Ingenii, 

Industrial, Prudcntlec, Patlenthe, 

('leterarumque omnium Virtntum 
Exeinplarla, 

Marxnoris sepulchralls .\ngust]:i 
ICeticebit. 

Multam desldoratus, multum 
Dllectiis, 

Humanl generis Delicia*. 

O! Infunduhi sui Dcsiderluin, 

Qomit Ecclesia, plural 
Academia: 

At Ccelum plaudit, dnm llle 
In^editar 

In Gaumam Domini 
Dulce loquentta, 

Enge bone et fldelis 
Bervel 

Abi Tittor tnam raipiee Anem. 


grammar, published in New York in 1752, which 
was u-ed in the College and known as the “ New¬ 
ark Grammarand as a 8]>eciinen of his La- 
tinity there is extant in manuscript an oration in 
tlial language which ho delivered in Newark l)e- 
foro tlie Board of Trustees on the deatli of Dr. 
Philip Doddridge, who had been a friend of the 
College.* The Eulogiurn on Jiis Death, by Wil¬ 
liam Livingston, celebrates Jiis virtues and acute¬ 
ness Vith animated panegyric.t 

Burr was succeeded by the eminent metaphysi¬ 
cian, Jonathan Edwards, who arrived from Stock- 
bridge in 1758, and whose death occurred, when 
he had scarcely entered upon bis new duties, but 
a few months later. Tlie Rev. Samuel Davies, a 
native of Pennsylvania, was called from Virginia, 
where ho had passed a distingui.slied career tus a 
faithful and eloquent preaclicr, to the post in 1758. 
lie had previously visited England with the Rev. 
Gilbert Tonnent,! in a siiccessftil tour for contribu¬ 
tions. The College building erected in 1756 witli 
the funds thus collected, was at first to be culled 
BtJeher Hall, but. the Governor, modestly setting 
aside his own claims, gave it the name of Na^^sau 
Hall, in honor of the great Protestant hero Wil¬ 
liam III. It has been said to have been tlio best 
college .structure in its time in the country, and 
tlio largest single edifice in the colonie8.§ De¬ 
clining tliis first appointment Davies was elected 
again in 1759, when he left Hanover, where hi.s 
iniiueiKse was very great, and entered upon the 
duties of tlie Presidency, which ho held till hi.s 
death, only a year and a Indf after, in 1761, at 
the early age of thirty-six. His reputation as an 
ardent mi.shionar^^ and zcaloiLS preacher was very 
great, and his personal character greatly strength¬ 
ened the college. His early discourses on the 
Exjiedition of Braddock, in a note to one of which 
in Augii.st, 1755, entitled “ Religion and Patriot- 
i.sm the Constituents of a Good Soldier,” ho pro¬ 
phetically “points out to the public that heroic 
youtli, Col. Wiusbington, whom I cannot but hope 
Providence has bilberto prescrveil in so signal a 
manner for some iiii])ortaiit sc*rvici* to his country,” 
and a tJiird addres^ed to the Militia of Hanover 


♦ Dr. J. F. Btearn^'s Hist Dl.iconrsp rplatlnp to the First Pres- 
byteiiiiu Church in N« wnrk, ii. IRS. There* are nnmi'rous dis¬ 
tinct and forcible notices of Burr in thb book. 

+ A Funeral Kulor'ium on the Reverend Mr. Aaron Burr, 
late President of the College of New Jersey, by William Liv¬ 
ingston, Esq. 

Of comfort no man speak ! 

Let’s talk of graves, atid worms, and epitaphs, 

Make dust our jNiper, and with rainy eyes, 

Write sorrow in the bosom of the earth. Siiak^ 

Btat eua cutqno dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vita?: sed fatnum extendere focth. 

Hoc vlrtutls opus. 

New York, Printed : Boston ; Reprinted by Green and Rns- 
sell 111 Queen street, for J. Winter, In Union-street 176s. 4io. 
pp. 28. 

± Tcnnent was of much celebrity in his day n.s a fnllower of 
WhiteAeld. He aflected some eccentricity In his preaching, 
entering the pnlplt oivhis New England tour in an overcoat 
bound with a leathern girdle, and with long huir. Hi.s elo¬ 
quence was in the line of the terrific. Whitefield, who was 
with Tonnent In New York In 1789, has described his nreoch- 
Ing: “never before heard I such a searching sermon, llowcnt 

to the bottom, indeed, and did not danb with untempered mor¬ 
tar. He Is ‘a son of thunder,’ and does not regard the face of 
man." With his energy he sometimes forgot courtesy and 
Obrlstian humility, and was very abusive. Dr. Alexander fdr- 
ntshes a list of bis publications.—History of the Log College, 
91-94. 

8 Dr. Jus. W. Alexander's MB. Centennial DlseourM at 
PnneetOD, 1848. 
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Co., at a general muster in May, 1759, when bis 
eloquence at once filled the ranks, have connected 
his name with the public liistory of his country. 
He published numerous sonnons, a collection of 
which in three volumes on tlie most useful and 
imj^rtont subjects^’ has been much read. His 
style was warm and passionate. 

Davies was not only an energetic declaimer of 
poetic prose, but wi\)te verses of considerable ex¬ 
cellence. Ilis elegy on the death of his old pre¬ 
ceptor, Samuel Jiluir,* with its warmth of feeling 
shows a modern taste in composition which may 
be contrasted with the crampetl ottusions of a simi¬ 
lar character of which we have given specimens 
in the old Puritan literature. 

Blair is no more—then this poor world has 
lost 

As rich n jewel as her stores could boost; 

Heaven, in just yengeonee, hns reouiled again, 

Its faithful envoy, from the sons of men, 

Advanced him from his pious toils below. 

In raptures there, in kindred ])luiiis to glow. 

O had not the mournful news divulged. 

My mind had still the pleasing dream indulged— 
Still fancied Blair, with health liiid vigor blesseil, 
With some grand pur])ose laboring in Ids breast. 

In studious thought, ]>ui*suiiig truth divine, 

Till the full demonstration round him shine; 

Or, from the 80 erc<l desk, jn’oelaiming loud, 

His Master’s message, to the attentive erowd, 

While heavenly truth with briglit conviction glares, 
And coward error shrinks, and disappears; 

While quick remorse, tlie hardy sinner feels, 

And Calv’ry’s buliii, the bleeding couscieiiec heals.f 

III 1769, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gibbons, who 
was tlie London editor of Davies's Heniions, j>ul)- 
lished a Collection of Hymns in which there are 
fifteen assigned to Davies. These were found 
among the manuscripts of the latter. Two of 
them may be (| noted as well for their historical 
as their devotioiiid interest. 

HATIOKAL JUDGMENTS DEPKKCATED, AND NATIONAL MZBCI^ 
PI.EADE1)4 

1 . 

While o’er our guilty land, O Lord, 

We view the terrors of thy sword ; 

While heav’n its fruitful show’rs denies. 

And nature round us fades and dies; 


♦ Samuel TUalr was honi In Ireland, ramr to America as a 
youth, and was ednciiteil at the Log Collcgi-. IJc was settled 
OK a preacher at Shrewsbury, New Jcrhcj, and in New Lon¬ 
donderry, or r(»gg’s Manor in Pennsylvania, where ho formed 
a classical school in vrhich Davies, the Kev. •lolin I'udgcrs, and 
other divines, were educated, lie died young, at the age of 
thirty-nine. His tomb at Fogg's Manor boars the inscription— 

In yonder sacred house I spent my breath, 

Now sileut, luoitlderliig, here 1 lie in death ; 

Tbe^e lips shall wake and yet declare, 

A dread omen to truths they published there. 

John Blair, his brother, was Professor of Divinity at the College 
of New Jersey, 1TG7 to 17C9. One of his sisters married the 
^ Kev. Kobert Smith of Pequcu, the father of President Smith of 
the College, of John Blair Smith, and of the Kev. William 
Stfiith. 

t We are Indebted for this extract to Dr. Alexander's Loff 
as we are for the knowledge of the hymns which fol¬ 
low, to his son. Dr. James W. Alexander. Davies's elegy was 
published in ayohime of the writings of the Kev. BamuelBMr, 
Pbltadclpliia, 1764. 

$ This and the following Hymn were printed by the Author, 
with two DisecK^rses on Amos iii. l-d, entitled Virginia's Dan¬ 
ger and Jlcmedy.und occasioned by the severe Drought in sun¬ 
dry Parts of that Country, and tlie defeat of General Brad- 
dock, 1756.<^Gibbon'x note. 


n. 

While clouds oolleoting o*er otir head 
Seem charg’d with wrath to smite os dead, 
Oh 1 whither shall the helpless fly I 
To whom but thee direct our cry t 


m. 

Tlie helpless sinner’s cries and tears 
Are grown familiar to thine ears; 

Oft has thy mercy sent relief, 

When all was fear and hopeless grief: 

rv. 

On thee our guardian God we call, 

Before thy throne of grace we fall; 

And is there no deliv’rance there? 

And must we perish in despair ? 

V. 

See, we repent, we weep, we mourn, 

To our forsaken God we turn ; 

O Bj)are our guilty country, spare 

The church which thou host planted here ! 

VI. 

Revive our with’ring fields with rain, 

Let i)cace compose our Innd again, 

SiltMiCO the horrid noise of war I 
O spare a guilty peojde, spare I 

VII. 

We plead thy grace, indulgent God, 

We ])]eu(l thy Son’s atoning blood, 

We plead tliy gracious pi'omises, 

And are they unavailing i)leuh? 

VIIL 

These pleas, by faith urg’d at tliy throne, 
Have brought ten thousand blcKsiugs down 
On guilty lards in lielpless woe; 

Let them prevail to sav e us too 1 

ON TDK RAMK. 

1 . 

While various rumours s])read abroad. 

And hold our souls in dread Huspeino, 

We look, we fly to thee our (rod; 

C)ur refuge is thy Providence. 


Tins wilderness, so long unlill’d, 

An hideous w aste of barren ground, 
Thy care lias made a fruitful field. 

With peace and plenty richly crowuM. 

111 . 

Thy Gospel spreads an heav’nly day 
Throughout this onec benighted iarid, 
A Land onee. wild with bousW of prey, 
By imjnous hcutlieu rites profan’d ; 


Thy Gospel, like a gen’rous \ine, 

Its branches wdde began to spread, 

Refresh’d our souls wdtli heav’nly wine. 
And bless’d us with its cooling shade ; 

V. 

And shall these mercies now remove f 
Slmll peace and plenty fly awny? 

Tlie lana, that Heav’ii did thus improve, 
Will Hcav’n give up an helpless Prey ( 

n. 

O must we bid our God adieu f 
And must the Gospel take its Bight? 

O shall our children never view 
The beamings of that heav’nly light ? 
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VIL 

Forbid it, Lord; with arms of faith 
We’ll hold tliee fast, and thou elmlt stay; 
We’ll cry while we have life or breath, 

Our do not depart away / 

VIII. 

If broken hearts and weeping eyes 
Can find acceptance at thy throne, 

Lo, hero they are; tliis sacrifice 

Thou wilt accept thro' Christ thy Son. 


The Rev. Samuel Finley sucoeeded to the Pre¬ 
sidency at Princeton. He was of Irish birth, 
coming early to America, had taken part in the 
Wliitefield revival, and was settled as a clergyman 
at Nottingham in Maryland for seventeen years, 
when he was ciiUed to the office. Ho institute 
an academy at Nottingliara, where his scholar¬ 
ship liad brought around him a number of pui>il8 
who afterwards became men of distinction. * Fin- 
ley was an assiduous College President, and when, 



iNiVb^U Hall. 


US with his predecessors, liis term of office was 
briefly closed, his ivinairis were carried t<» his grave 
at Pliiladel]>hiji where he died, borne, according 
to his rc([uest, hy eight, inemi)ers of the senior 
class of the College of New Jersey. 

Finley’s death occurred in ITOO, wlion I)r. 
Withersi»oon was inviU'd to the Presidmiey fr()m 
Scotland. He came and was inaugurated iii ITflS. 
He enlarged the field of the college by [U'omoting 
the study of inatlieimitics and mental philosophy. 
During the Iwevolutivm the President was tran.s- 
ferred in (Congress to a wdder sfdicro. 

ImmodiaUdy after the battle of Princeton, in 
1777, the College became the scene of a conflict 
betwecui its British occupants and a portion of the 
army < )f W abhingU)n. 1 n the chai »el i n N assau TTall 
hung at this lime a portrait of George IT., which 
Wiis destroyed by an American cannon-shot pa-^sing 
tiiroiigh the canvas. Within the same frame now 
hangs a j)ortraitof Washington, painted by Pealc, 
imd purchased with the fifty guineas whic,h were 
presented to the College by the General after the 
conflict. TheBritishjJundered thelibrar 3 \ Home 
(»f tiic books were afterwards found in North Caro¬ 
lina, left there by the troops of Cornwallis.* 

There is a picture of the College in the opening 


•Aahbel Green’s Memoirs, pp. IHC, 144. This old North 
Oolleite, the original Nassau Hull, which li.’id tliiis suffered the 
attack of the troops, was nearly dcatmy. d liy flro In 1[.12. 
Again, in 18BB, on the evening of March 9 it was entirely 
barnt, th« walP only being 1 'ft standing. The pictures iu tho 
College Gallery were fortunately preserved. 
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days of the RcvolutiDn,bv John Adams,in his diary 
of the date of Aug. 26,1774, when the young law¬ 
yer was on his way to the Continental Congress. 

Tho college is conveniently constructed; instead 
of entries across the building, the entries nre from 
end to end, and the chanihera are on each side of 
the entries. There are such entries, one above 
another, in every story; each eharnher has three 
windows, two studies with one window in each, and 
one window between the studies to enlighten the 
ehainber. Mr. Fusion, the Profe.s^or of Mathematics 
iind Natural Philosophy, showed us tlie library; it 
is not large, but lias some good books. He tlieii led 
113 into the ap])aratu8; here we saw a most beauti¬ 
ful maehine—an orrery or planetarium, constructed 
by Mr. lUtterihouse of Philadelphia. By this time 
the I)oll rang for prayers; we went into the chapel; 
the President soon came in, and we attended. The 
sdiolars sing os badly as the Presbyterians at New 
York. After prayers tho President attended us to 
tlie balcony of the college, whore we have a pros¬ 
pect of a horizon of about eighty miles’ diameter. 

On the establishment of peaoo, Dr. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, the vice-president, became the 
acting governor of tho College, and on the death 
of Witlierapoon in 1794, its head. lie held the 

♦ “HIr mothixi of instruction In tho Latin and Greek lan- 
puasrcR w.iR thorough and accurate. Dr. i'liilov boarded moat 
<*f tho scholars in his own houn*. and when they were at meals 
ho was In the habit of relaxing from the severity of tho pe^ 
goguo, and indulging in faoetlons remarks, saying that nothing 
more holpod digestion than a licarty laugh. Ills own temper 
was remarkably bonignant and sweet, and his maunan aflkbla 
and polito. '—Alozander'a Log College, p. 80(1. 
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position nntil he resigned it, from the infirmities 
of age, in 1812. 

Samuel Stanhope Smith, whose accomplish¬ 
ments were the delight of the last generation of 
scholars and divines, was the son of a minister in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Robert Srnith, of Scoto-Irish 
descent, who came to this country in his child¬ 
hood,—a man of education and character. Two 
of hia sons became quite noted in the literary and 
religious affaii*8 of America: John Blair Smith, an 
eloquent preacher in Virginia, and the tirat pred- 
dont of Union College; ami Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, the president of Princeton. The latter 
was^ bom at Pcquea, Lancaster county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the seat of his lather’s ])astoraJ duties, 
March 16, 1760; studied at Princeton; was the 
first head of the Pre.=»byterian Theological College 
of Hampden Sidne 3 *, in Vii ginia; was called in 
1799 to the chair of moral pliilosophy at Prince¬ 
ton, and succeeded Witliersp(X)n, his tatJier-in-law, 
in the presidency, on his d^-ath in 179L lie re¬ 
signed this oftice on account of ill health in 1812. 
He died August 21, 1819. 

The best known of his literary jirodnctions is 
his Eii»ay on the Camee of the Variety of Com- 

lexion and Figure in the Human Speciee^ which 

e published in 1788, and a second edition of 
which, enlarged with a reply to his Eiiglisli 
critic, Charles White, and some strictures on 
Lord Karnes’s Discourse on the Original Diversity 
of Mankind, appeared in 1810. TJie argument 
of this work is, a defence of the unity of the race, 
accounting for the vaiieties by tlie infinences of 
climate, of the state of society, and tiie manner of 
living. Though superseded by other works in 
the great advance of the knowledge of facts and 
study of Ethnology, this woi*k may still be read 
with interest for the umeinty of its st} le and the 
ingenuity of its views. 

The late Dr. Alexander, in his memoirs, has 
left us a distinct account of the iinpres.sion of 
President Smith upon his con temporaries. He 
describes his appearance at Princeton in 1801: 
“ Certainly, viewing him as in his meridian, 1 
have never seen his c<|ual in elegance of |)ers()n 
and manners. Dignity and winning grace were 
remarkably united in his expressive countenance. 
His large blue eye had a ])eiietration which com¬ 
manded the respect of all hela)lders. Notwith- 
stimding the want of liealtb, his cheek had a 
bright rosy tint, and bis smile liglited up the 
whole face. The tones of Ins elocution had a 
thrilling peculiarity, and this was moi’o remarka¬ 
ble in his preaching, where it is well known that 
he imitated the elaborate ])()lish and satirical 
glow of the Frencli school.”* 

i^hbol Green, wlio succeeded to President 
Smith, was a native of New .Terse}’, born at 
Hanover, July 6, 1702. He was a graduate of 
the College of 1788; entered the ministry’; was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in Princeton from 1786 to 1787; was chui»laiu 
to Congress in Philadelphia from 1792 to 1800, a 
p^ition which brought liim into relation with 
Washington, whom he had seen in tlie field in his 


* The Life of Arobibold Alexander, p 26fi. Dr. Jatnes W. 
Alexander notices Smith's bearing at Princeton, and bla 
Prwnch stvle, “ in which endeavor bis most colobrated pupil 
was the Kev. Dr. Henry Kollock, one of the most ornate vot 
Vttliement orators whom our couutiy has pro<luced." lb.p. 859. 


early militia days in New Jersey, and the best 
society of the day; was elected to the presidency 
of the College of New Jersey in 1812, which he 
occupied for ten years,—the marked incidents of 
his career being the great insubordination and re¬ 
vival ; on his retirement, conducting a Presbyte¬ 
rian religious journal, the Christian Advocate^ in 
Pbiladelj)hia, for twelve yeai's; in his subsequent 
leisure preparing a memoir of Witherspoon, which 
is still m nmniiscript; and at the age of eighty- 
two eominenciiig an autobiography, wliicli ho 
eoiitinued to write till within two years of his 
death, which occurred in his eighty-sixth year. 
May 19, 1818. His chief publications are the 
periodical which we have mentioned, his posthu¬ 
mous autobiograjJiy, and a collection of Jiis dis¬ 
courses, with an appendix, containing among 
other articles a history of liis college, and 
tributes to its ])r(‘sidonts, which a])])eared in 
PIiiladel])hin in 1822. He had been also engaged 
in revising for the American mai’ket th(‘ articles 
in Rees’s and tin Edinburgh Encyclopaidias, for 
which, he tells us, he received as coiiipensalion a 
set of the works. His autobiogi’apliy contains 
much devotional matter, a few anecdotes of 
Washington and his early “court” days, and 
an interesting diary of a tour which he made into 
New England in the summer of 1791.* He was 
a jiolished writer. His portrait shows a fine 
dark eye, which, though lie was aii amiable man, 
contributed to the severity’ of his countenance, 
according to the college reputation of his austere 
appearancf.t 

Dr. Green was succeeded in the year 1823 by the 
Rev. James Cariialian, D.D., who lield the chair 
more than thirty years; probably the period most 
marked by prosperity’; wliicli it lias largely owed 
to the fidelity, (liligence, wisdom, and exemplary 
gelltlencs^ of (bis excellent man. President ('ar- 
nuhun is rejuited an excellent classical scholar, 
and a sound teacJier of ])liiloso])Iiy and religion. 
Ja'Ss brilliant than Jiis predecessors, be brought to 
tlie service of education a balance and constancy 
of solid qualities, and an administrative talent in 
finance, which, joined to j)ro\erbial truth and 
u])rightness, have made his green old age pecu¬ 
liarly Ijonorable. His agreeable retirement is 
within sight of the Tuscuinin of Withers])oon. 

The tenth ])resideut is the Rev. John Maclean, 
D.I),, >\lio was inaugurated in IH54. The })re- 
sent condition of Princeton (\Jlege is prosperous 
in a high degree. In tlie dej)artments of Mathe¬ 
matics and Pliysicnl Science, it ha.s acciuirecl some 
(clat from tlie methods and labors of Professor 
Henry, now of the Smithsonian Institution, bub 
again professor elect in tlie college, and the 
eminent astronomer, Stephen Alexander, The 
Iienuty of the grounds, pres(*iiting a certain clois¬ 
tered shadiness, reminding one of certain scenes 
in Oxford, together with a jxisition midway be¬ 
tween the great cities, continues to make tiiis a 
favorite resort. The entire number of alumni 
has been 3,390, of whom 2,023 are now living. 
Among its graduates, besides some named above. 


• It woB publlahed with a continuation after hi« death:— 
“The Life of Aalihel Green, V. D. M., heijun to he written by 
liiinaelf in his b2(l year, and continued till his 84th. rn nared 
for the press, at the author's request, by Joseph H. Jones. 
Hew York, 1849.” 

t rurlsh and other Penclllings, by Kirwan, p. 186. 
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are the two Biohard Stocktons, President Reed 
of Pa., Dr. Bergamiii Rush, Willium Patterson, 
Tapping Reove, Francis Ilopkiuson, David Ram¬ 
say, Oliver Ellsworth, Dr. Samuel Spring, Pier- 
pout Edwards, Hugh H. J^rackenridge, James 
Madison, Pres, of U. S., Aaron Burr, Henry Lee, 
Morgan Lewi.s, Edward Livingston, John Ser¬ 
geant, Samuel L. Southard, and Theodore Freling- 
Iniysen. 

Of the old professors in this institution, Dr. 
John Maclean was one of the most distinguished. 
Ho filled the chairs of Clieiiiistry and Natural 
History, and of Mathematics and Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, with much distinction, from 1795 to 1812. 
He was a native of Scotland, and Iiad studied 
tlie sciences in Paris. D]‘. Arcliihald Alexander 
speaks of him as ‘‘ tlio soul of tlie Fac>ulty ” at 
Princeton, and records his claim as ‘‘one of 
the lirst to reproduce in America the views of the 
new Fi’oiujh school in Oheniistry, a subject on 
which he waged a successful war with Dr. 
Priestley, the gi'eat cliaiiipioii for phlogisUm.”* 

Waller Miiito was professor iii the Oollege of 
New Jersey from 1787 to 179fi. He was a 
Scotchman of good family and great science, 
llis early life had been eventful; for after his 
university cnrricnlnin, lie liecame tutor of the 
two sons of tlie Hon. (hwirge Johiistono, M.P., 
well known in Jamaica, and as Oommissioner to 
this country in 1778; and with them he travelled 
over much of Europe, and lived awhile at Pisa. 
Hero he hecamo actpiaiiited with Dr. Slop, the 
H'^tronomer, mid ihrough him witli the then 
novel ai>pli(!ation8 of tJie higher analysis to the 
lieaverily mol ions. Quarrelling with the hoys 
and their fallier, he remained some years at Pisa, 
and never afterwards iV'iih.Ml in his native 
coniilrv. His only publication was iiiilnaugu- | 
Ttd AtldvcM on- the Mdihematical Seiences ; but | 
the e,olK‘ge library contains some careful and I 
curious MSS. on Mathematical Analy‘'is.t 

AFiiongthe beiiefiw-tors of the institution have 
been Col. Henry Rutgers and his family, of New 
York ; Elias liondiiiot, wlio founded a cabinet 
of Nninral History, and he(jneathed the .sum of 
eight thousand dollars and four thousand acres of 
lainl; and Dr. David Hosack, one of its alumni, 
wdio gave a valuahK* mineralogical cabinet. In 
the I'hilosophic Hall there are ])reserved the 
electrical machine of Franklin, and the orrery of 
Rittenliou>e. 

JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

One of the haptnest instane-os of sterling charac¬ 
ter transplanted from the old world to hear genial 
fruit in tlie new, at the peritrd of the lltwolntioii, 
was John Witliersfioon, President of the Oollege of 
New Jersey, and signer of the I)eclarati(ui of Inde¬ 
pendence. He was a man of native force and vigor, 
which were not overlaid by education or society, 
though no one knew better how to apjrreeiate both, 
lie had good blood in his veins for the reforma¬ 
tion (jf abuses, since ho was lineally descended fi*om 
old John Knox by his daughter Elizabeth. His 
father was minister of the parish of Yester, near 
Edinburgh, where the son was born February 5, 

• Life of A. Alexander, 267, 

t For a memoir uf Dr. Miuto see Princeton Magazine, yol. 

1. 33-47. 


1722. At fourteen he entered the University of 
Edinburgh, where he remained employed in its 
studies till he was twenty-one, when he was 
licensed as a preacher. He declined dependence 
upon his father as his assistant, and became set¬ 
tled at Reith, in the west of Scotland. While he 
was at this parish, the Pretender landed in Scot¬ 
land. Witherspoon took the part of his country, 
and stimulated the raising of a corps of militia, 
of which he put himself at the heail, and marched 
to Glasgow. He was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Falkirk, and imprisoned in Douno Castle, 
where he remained until afUT the battle of Oul- 
lodon; so that he had already acted the patriotic 
part in the old country* which he was not back¬ 
ward in rc]>cating in America. In an effort to 
escape from the battlements of the castle in which 
he was imi)risoned, with a party of seven, by a 
rope from the w.all, lie fortunately drew the lot 
for the last. Four of the co?npany got safely 
down; the rope broke with the fifth, and the 
sixth was much iiyured, when Witiiersj>oon gave 
up the atteru])t. 

Leaving Beith, he became minister in Paisley, 
whence lie was called to tlio presidency of the 
college at Princeton, in New Jersey, a ]>o.st which 
he accepted, though a rich old bachelor friend 
offered to make him hi.s heir to a large pro])erty 
if he would remain in Scotland. Benjamin Ru.sh, 
then a young student at Edinburgh, was dele¬ 
gated by the college, of which he was an alumnus, 
to urge his coming to America. Ilis tastes and 
]»riiiciplcs led him in search of a simpler and more 
earnest religious society than presented itself at 
that time in Scotland, the features of which he 
sot forth with strength and 1 minor in a work, 
jmhlished while ho was at PaiQey, entitled 
dantml Charactemticj^.i and which was admired 
by Warhnrtoii. It was levelled at the moderate 
])arty, at the liead of whom stood Dr. Robertson, 
the historian. It is in a series of maxims, ironi- 
' c.dly handled, exposing the worldlincss of a por- 
I lion of the clergy—a paragraph of which will 
i show his delicate raillery. lie is rebuking the 
I indifference as to religious services:— 

I Sometime.^, indeed, it may happen, by a coricur- 
I rtMice of circuiiistmivea, that one of us may, at hed- 
; time, be une(|uaily y(»ked with an orthodox brother, 
who may pntjxuse n little unHoasoiiiihle devotion be¬ 
tween ouiwdves, before we lie down t«» sleep; but 
' there are twenty way» of throwing cold water upon 
I sueli a motion; or, if it should be insisted upon, I 
I could recoiiiiiicnd a moderate way of eomplying with 
I it, from the exangde of one of our friend.^, wdio, on a 
like oeeasiori, yielded so fur, that he stood ti}) at the 
I buck of a (iliair, and said : “ 0 Lord, we thank thee 
I for Mr. Bayle’a Dictionary. Amen.” This was so 
' far from spoiling good company, that it contributed 
i wonderfully to proniote social mirth, and sweetened 
1 the young men m a most agreeable manner for their 
re8t.f 

The irony of the Characteristics appears to 
have been misunderstood in some quarters; at 
any rate, it drew from the wn-iter A Serioui 

• Blackwm>d'a Mainurfno, il. 488. 

t Ecclefllasticttl ChuractrrlBtluH: or, the Arcana of Cbnroll 
Policy—bi.4ntr an Humble Attempt to open the Myateir of 
Moderation, likewise Is shewn a plain and easy way of attain- 
liif; to the character of a Moderate Man, as at present In repoto 
in the Church of SuotUiud. 
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Apology for the Eccleeiaetical Charaeterigtice^ 
l)y the real Author of that Performance^ in wliich 
the nse of satire of that kind is defended, and its 
application in the particular instance enforced. 
He instances passages of irony from tlio sacred 
writings, and “ from tlic most grave and venera¬ 
ble of the fathers,” and urges the necessity of 
making some pi*ovision for the levity and sloth 
of the readers of the day. Another motive wjus 
to meet the worldlinoss of the times on its own 
tenus:— 

The great patron and advocate for these was Lord 
Shaftesbury, one of whose leading pi-inciples it is, 
that “ Ridicule is the test of truth.” This principle 
of his had been adopted by many of the clergy ; and 
there is hardly any man conversant in the literary 
world, who has not heard it a thousand times de¬ 
fended in conversation. 1 was therefore willing to 
try how they themselves could stand the edge of 
this weapon; hoping, that if it did n(»t convince 
them of the folly of the other parts of their conduct, 
it might at least put them out of conceit with this 
particular opinion. The last of these 1 do really 
think the publication of the Characteristics has in 
a gi eat measure effected; at least within my narrow 
sphere of conversation. It is but seldom we now 
hear it pi*etended, that ridicule is the test of truth. 

If they have not renounced this <minion, they at 
least keep it more to themselves, and are less inso¬ 
lent upon it in their treatment of others. 

He takes caro, however, to state tliat ho docs 
not adopt the test of ridicule as a criterion of 
what is true and excellent. 

Another apologue, somewhat similar in idea to 
the Characteristics, was his History of a Corpora- 
tion of Sermnts^ diacorered a few years ago in ' 
the interior parts of South America^ containing 
some •eery Surprising Erents and Extraordinary 
Characters^ which is a narrative, under a ])lca- 
sant disguise, of the Church History of Great 
Britain. 

His Serious Enquiry into the Kature and 
Effects of the Stage onginated with the jiciforin- 
ance, in Edinburgh, of Eouglas^ written by the 
clergyman Home.* 

W’ilheispooii arrived in America, and was 
inaugurated jirosidcnt at Princeton, August 17, 
1768. He improved the finances of the iiiMitu- 
tion, and extended its literary and philo.sopliical 
instruction by his courses on Moial Pliilo-sojiliy 
and Rhetoric, in which he anticij)ated the puli- 
lished works of R(?id and Blair. Those lectures 
are included in his works, and are liighly finished 
productions for their day, of this species of wi it- 
ing. 

On tlie opening of the war, the college, on 
the highroad of hostilities, was broken up for the 
time, when Witlierspoon was elected delegate to 
the Convention of New Jersey for the formation 
of a state constitution, and being sent by the 
Provincial Congress to the General Congress at 
Philadelphia, took his seat in time to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. To a member of 
Congress, who said that the country was not 


• Witherspoon's SerlooB Inquiry Into the Nature and Effe cts 
of the Btage, and a Letter respectlnir Play Actor^ with a fier- 
roon by Dr. Samuel Miller, on the Burning of the Theatre at 
Richmond, with an Introduct^ Address, were piibli.<'h( d In 
a small volume, by Whiting A Watson, New York, lbl2. 


ripe for such a declaration, he replied, “ In my 
judgment, sir, we are not only ripe but rotten.^* 
He attended Congress with exem])lary punctuality 
throughout the war, and was actively engaged in 
its committees. He was a member of the Secret 
Committee and of the Board of War, in which 
latter capacity he brought before Congress a 
report respecting the cruel treatment of prisoners 
by the British in New York, and was one of a 
committee who prepared a nrotest on the subject. 
He visited the camp at head-quarters, to improve 
the state of the troo])S, and was sent to the East 
to assist in the adjustment of the New Hampsliire 
grants. He wrote the Oongi’e.ssioiial addresses 
to the poopl.‘, ecoiiimending fasts, Thong hU on 
American Liberty^ and on several war topics in the 
ncwspaiiers. He was thoroiiglily identified with 
the American cause. “No man,” we quote the 
words of Dr. J. W. Alexander in his Princeton 
Address, “ thinks of Wilhers])Oon as a Briton, 
hut as an American of tlje Americans: os the 
friend of Stockton, the connsellor of Morris, the 
correqKmdeiit of Wu.sliington, the rival of Frank¬ 
lin in his sagacity, and of Reed in his resolution; 
tuic of the boldest in that Ileclaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, and one of the most revered in the debates 
of the (UmgrC’^R.”* 

Witherspoon’s Essay on Honey was a repro- 
ductioii of his speo(‘hes in (k)ngjvss, ^\here hi‘op- 
]K)sed the repented issues of ])a])er e/iirreney. His 
ineinory was very great; lie carelhlly matured 
his s})eech, and lay in wait with it in liis mind 
till opportunity arose, wlu'ii he prel’aced it with 
extem])ore remarks, and sur])riM*d his audience 
by his fulness and method. In 17S1 he wrote 
several periodical es.says on sc»cial and literary 
topics, the corrujitions of languages and other 
matters, witli tlie tilk‘, The Druid. 

On the revival of the college it was mainly left 
in the hands of his son-in-law, Dr. Samuel Stan¬ 
hope Smith, who suc.coeded him in the ollico of 
President at his death. In ]7Hfl lie was induced 
to visit England hu* the ])iirpose of collecting 
funds for tlie kistitution; a rather i‘arly ujqdicu- 
tion after the war, whicli was unsuccessful. He 
returned the next yi'ar. Some time afterwards, 
uhen he was about seventy, lie occasioned mucli 
comment among liis friends by marrying a lady 
of twenly-three.t He married his jlrst wife in 
Scotland, by whom he had a son wlio became a 
major in the Thwolulionary army, and was killed 
at the battle of Germantown. Ramsay, the his¬ 
torian, married Ids daughter. He resided at a 
country-seat near Princeton, to which lie gave the 
name of Tnsculnm. Within the last two years 
of his life he was afflicted with blindness. lie 
died, Nov. R5, 3 7JM-. 

His portrait by Pine shows a fine, manly coun¬ 
tenance. His personal ajqicarance, being six feet 
in height, was impressive, and he has been in this 
respect comjiarcd with Washington. Ho sjioke 
with a strong Scottish accent. His sermons. 


• J. W. Alexander's MS. Centennial Addressa at Princeton, 
t AbIiIh*! (Ireeu hu« tlii.s entry In Ills Diary, July 2D, ITDl 
“Spent this duv at Princeton. After maUlng several calls, I 
went with Dr. Smith and Dr. Stockton to Tusculuin. In the 
afternoon, to take tea with Dr. Witherspoon, and to pay my 
respects to his young wife. I had hoard her represented M 
very handsome. She Is comely; but to my apiirehension, 
. uothing more. The Doctor treated us with great iKillteness.” 
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which were evangelical, sim])le in matter and 
methodical in arran^^onient, were well delivered, 
thoiif'li a dizziness to which ho was siil*Ject re¬ 
strained his expression of emotion. “ iJe had a 
Kinall voice,” Ashhel (Ireen tells us, and used 
but little j^esturo in the i»iilpit., hut his utterance 
was very distinct and articulate; and his wludo 
manner serious and solemn.” AVdiilo sitting in 
Congress ho always wore his clerical dress. In 
his general course, lu‘ has the merit of having 
equally avoided lialtery and scandal. Ilis sa¬ 
gacity was shown in the old (continental (/on- 
gress, when he earnestly op})osod tlio ai)pointmont 
of Thomas Paine as Secretary to the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, Avhom he already distrusted, 
though fresh in the success of tlie “Crisis.”* A 
turn of his s(*ll-reliant character is given in his 
remark to Prackeiiridge, afterwards the witty 
judge, then a sliideiil at Princeton, who, com¬ 
plaining of his straitened fortunes, quoted the line 
of Juvenal— 

Hand facile cniergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi. 

“ Tliore yon are wong, yoimg man,” said the 
Doctor; “itisoiily your rcH-angiiata-domi men 
that do cmerge.”t 

Withersj)o()n was never deficient in ardor when 
it was properly called for; at other times he was 
not lightly to ho moved from his balance. Gray- 
don, in his memoirs, tclLs a storj" of a cool reception 
of an elfoi’t which ho made with liim for the 
liberation of one of his Scottish countrymen, a 
young officer wlio had got into jail through a 
street encounter witli the Whigs of the day. 
Withersf)oon was then member of Congress, and 
liad some power in tlie matter. Gray don met him 
at dinner, and made his api>eal. “ 1 counted,” he 


• John Adams's Autobiography, Works, II. 607. 
t Blw. Notice of H. H. Braokenridge. Modem Ohlvalry. 
1846. Vol. 11.16& 


I says, “ something upon the national spirit, sup- 
I posed to be sc prevalent among North Britons; 

I and yet more, upon the circumstance of knowing 
from Dunlap and two other young Scotchmen, his 
follow prisoners, that Doctor Witherspoon had 
been well acquainted with their families. I did not 
find, however, that the Doctor was much melted 
to compassion for the mishap of his countryman, 
as he contented himself witli coldly observing, that 
if I could suggest any substantial ground for him 
to pro(!cod upon, he would do what he could for 
the young man. It appeared to me, that enough 
had been suggested, by my simple relation of the 
facts; and I had nothing more to ofler. But 
w'hcther or not my application wfis of any benefit 
to its olqect, my ])reseiitation of tlio laddies to the 
recolloci ion of the Doctor, sooracd to have some¬ 
thing of national interest in it; and had the effect 
to incite him to a shrewd remark, according to his 
manner. He told me he had seen the young men 
soon after they had been taken, and was sur¬ 
prised to find one of them, whose name I forget, 
so much of a cub. His father, said he, was a 
very sprighlly fellow, when 1 knew him. This 
lad is tlie fruit of a second marriage; and I im¬ 
mediately concluded, when I saw him, said the 
l)oetor, that Jemnioy, or Sawney something, men¬ 
tioning the father’s name, had taken somec/^/wAy 
girl to wife for the sake of a foiluno.”* 

Dr. Ashhel Green gives an account of his pas¬ 
sage with Governor Franklin in Congress:—“Dr. 
Witherspoon was a member of tlie Provincial 
Congress witli my father, when Governor Frank¬ 
lin was brought before it, under a military guard. 
The governor treated the whole Congress with 
marked indignity, refused to answer any questions 
Uiat were put to him, reyireseiitod it as a lawless 
assembly, comyioscd of ignorant and vulgar men, 
utterly incapable of devising anything for the 
public good, and who liad rashly subjected them- 
selvos to the charge and deserved punishment of 
rebellion. When he finished his tirade of abuse, 
Dr. Withersyioon rose and let loose upon him a 
copious stream of that irony and sarcasm which 
ho always had at command; and in which he did 
not hesitate to allude to the governor’s illegitimate 
origin, and to his entire want, in his early train¬ 
ing, of all scientific and lllieral knowledge. At 
length ho concluded, nearly, if not exactly, in 
those words—‘Ou the whole, Mr. President, I 
think that Governor Franklin has made us a 
speech every way worthy of his exulted birth and 
refined education.’ "t 

“VVlien General James Wilkinson made his tardy 
appearance on the floor of Congress with the 
standards which he had been delegated to carry 
there by General Gates after the victory of Sara¬ 
toga, it was moved by a member to honor the 
laggard messenger with a costly sword, when 
Witherspoon rose and proposed, tliat in place of 
a sword he should be presented with a pair of 
golden sjiors.J 

At his death his eulogy was pronounced by Dr. 
John Rodgers of New York, and his works were 
collected in 1802 at Philadelphia, in four octavo 
volumes. 


♦ Greydon's Memoirs, pp. 800-7. 
t Life of Greon, p. 01. 
t Bandorson's Blog, of the Signors, y. 180. 
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XAXTIf V.—FROM TBS OHABAOmUTlOB. 

A minister must endeaoor to acquire <i8 great a degree 

of politeness^ in his carriage and behavior, and to 

catch as much of the air ai^ manner of a fine gen¬ 
tleman, as possibly he can. 

Tliifl ifl usually a distinguishing mark between the 
moderate and the orthodox; and how much we 
have the advantage in it is extremely obvious. 
Good manners is undoubtedly the most excellent 
of all accomplishments, and in some measure supjdics 
the plnce of them all when they are wanting. And 
surely nothing can be more necessary to. or more 
ornamental and becomiig in a minister: it gains 
him easy access into tlie world, and frees him from 
that rigid severity which renders many of them so 
odious and detestable to the polite part of it. In 
former times, ministers were so monkisli and recluse, 
for ordinary, and so formal when they did happen 
to appear, that all the jovial part of mankind, parti¬ 
cularly rakes and libertines, shunned and fled from 
them; or, when unavoidably thrown into their com¬ 
pany, were constrained, and had no kind of confi¬ 
dence to repose in them : whereas now, let a 
moderate, modern, well-hred minister go into pro¬ 
miscuous company, they stand in no manner of nwc, 
and Avill even swear with all imaginable liberty. 
This gives the minister an opportunity of undeV- 
standing their character, and of perhaps sometimes 
reasoning in nn easy and genteel manner against 
swearing. This, though intlced it seldom reforms 
them, yet it is as seldom taken amiss; which shows 
the counsel to have been uduiinistered with pru¬ 
dence. 

How is it possible that a minister can understand 
wickedness, unless he either practises it himself (but 
much of tliat will not yet pass in the world) or 
allows the wicked to be bold in his presence? To 
do otherwise, would be to do in practice what I 
have known narrow-minded bigoted student-s do 
as to speculation, viz. avoid reading their adver- 
aaries’ books because they were erroneous; whereas 
H is evident no error can be refuted till it be under¬ 
stood. 

The setting the different characters of ministers in 
immediate opposition, will put this matter all 
doubt, as the sun of truth rising upon the stars of 
error, darkens and makes them to disappear. Some 
there are, who may be easily known to be ministers 
by their very dress, their gi ave demure looks, and 
their confined precise corivcreation. Ilow contem})t- 
ible is this I and how like to some of the meanest 
employments among us; as sailors, wlio are known 
by their rolling walk, and taylore, by the shivering 
shrug of their shoulders! But our truly accom¬ 
plished clergy put off so entirely everything that is 
peculiar to their profession, that were you to see 
them in the streets, meet with them at a visit, or 
spend an evening with them in a tavern, you would 
not once suspect them for men of that character. 
Aj^reeably to this, 1 remember an excellent' thing 
■aid by a gentleman, in commendation of a ministm’, 
that ** he had nothing at all of the clergyman about 
him.” 

I shall have done with this maxim, when I have 
given my advice as to the method of attaining to it; 
which is. That students, probationers, and young 
clerp^ymen, while their bodies and minds are yet 
flexible, should converse, and keep company, as | 
much as may be, with officers of the army under 
five and twenty, of whom there are no small num¬ 
ber in the nation, and with young gentlemen of for¬ 
tune, particularly such as, by the early and happy 
death of their parents, have come to their estates 
before they arrived at tlie years of majtmty. 
Bcarce one of these but is a noble pattern to form 


i upon; for they have had the opportunity of follow- 
I ing nature, which is the all-comprehensive rule of 
the ancients, and of acquinug a free manner of 
thinking, speaking, and acting, without either the 
jiedantry of learning, or the stiffhess contracted by 
j n strict adherenoe to the maxims of worldly pru¬ 
dence. 

After nil, T believe I might Imve syiared myself 
the trouble of inserting this maxim, the present ris¬ 
ing generation being of themselves sufficiently dis¬ 
posed to observe it. This 1 reckon they have either 
constitutionally, or perhaps have learned it from the 
inimitable Lord Bhaftsbury, who in so lively a 
manner sets forth the evil of Universities, and 
I recommends conversation with the polite Verijia- 
teticA, as the only way of airiviug at true know¬ 
ledge. 

JAMKS niYINGTON. 

The Royal Priiiter of Now York during the 
I Revolution, if not a inan of iiuicli literature iu 
! hiiuself, was the iirolillc cause of literature in 
I others, liaving excited by bis course some of the 
^ best effusions of Witlicrsjioon, llopkinson, imd 
Freneau. lie was from London, where he had 
attained coiisiilernblo w(‘alth as a bookseller, 
wliicli be had lost by his gay expenses at New¬ 
market. He jaihsl in bii.siness and came to .\nK‘- 
rica ill 1700. He was at firet a bookseller in 
Philadelphia, and the next year opened a store in 
AVnll street in New York, where be took iij) bis 
residence, in 1703 entering upon tlie ])rinting 
business. He commencisl his newspa]>er, the 
JVew Yorl' Gazetteer; or the Qmneelicut, New 
Jersey, Hu(hoh\ Hirer and Quebec Weekly Ad- 
I rertiser^ A\m\ 22, 1773, “at Ins ever ojien and 
miinfiuenced press.” He received support from 
the government and advocated Britisli interests; 
not always to the ai'cejitance of tlie popular feel- 
I ing. In 1775 be a])])cars to have been confined 
I by order of Oonp*ess, wdieii lie addrt'ssed to that 
I body a very submissive remonstrance and petition, 

I “humbly presuming tliat the vi'ry resjieetable 
! gentlemen of the Ckuigress now sitting at Pliila- 
i delpliia, will ]>ermit him to declare, and, as a man 
I of lionor and veracity, lie can and does solemnly 
I declare, that however wrong and mistaken lie 
. may have, been in his opinions, lie lias always 
; meant lioiiestly and openly to do liis duty as a 
I servant of the ])ublic. * * It is his wish and 
i ambition to be an useful inemher of society Al- 
i though an Englishmim by bii'th, he is uii Ameri- 
1 can by choice, and he is desirous of devoting liis 
j life, in the business of bis profession, to the ser- 
I vice of the country he lias adopted for his own.”* 
i In Nov. 1775, Cajit. Isaac Sears, a re])rosoiitative 
: of the sons of liberty, who had retired to Con- 
I necticut, returned with a trooj) of seventy-five 
light horse, which he had got together, “ besot” 
the habitation of Rivington, destroyed his press 
and carried off his types, wliieh were converted 
into bullets. Rivington then left for England, 
pixicured a now press, and was appointed King’s 
Printer in New York. Oct. 4, 1777, he reconi- 
1 inenced the Gazette with the old title, wliieh ho 
soon exchanged to Rivington’s New York Loyal 
Gazette, and December 13 to tlie Royal Gazette, 
which became so notorious in his hands, and 


* Th« letter Is given In fiabWs Loyalists, pp. SSB-M'X 
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wliioh he continued till 1783. On the with¬ 
drawal of the British, Riviugton remained in 
New York, a cironnistance wliich fiuri)rified the 
returning Americans till it became known that 
he had l^en, during the latter days of the war, a 
spy for Washington. He wrote his communica¬ 
tions on thin paper, and they found their way 
bound in one of tlie books in which he dealt to 
the American ciimp, by the hands of agents igno¬ 
rant of the service. lie continued liis paper 
with the royal arms taken down, and the title . 
changed to Rivington'H New York Gazette and 
Universal Advertiser^ but it was considered a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing;” support dropped off, 
and the paper soon stopped in 1783. Rivingtoii, 
in reduced oircuinstancos, lived till 1802, when 
he died at the age of soventy-eight. There is a 
portrait of liim by Stuart in the po'isesaion of 
the Hunter family in Westclicsler Co., New 
York. 

The Royal Gazette undoubtedly bore a very bad 
character for its statements. Pe()[)le were accus¬ 
tomed to call it the Lying Gazette. The resohi- 
tiouH of the Rhode Island Whigs at New[)ort on 
this head are sufficiently explicit: W’lioreas, a 
certain Jami‘-s Kivirigtou, a printer and stationer 
in the city of New York, iinj)elle<l hy the love of 
sordid [>elf and a haught}', domineering spirit, 
liath for a long time in tlie dirty Gazette, nnd in 
pamphlets, if possible still more dirty, uniformly 
])ersiste(l in publishing every falsehood,” &e..* 
“Even the royalists,” say> Isaiah Thomas, “ceii- 
sured Itiviiigton for his disregard to truth. Dur¬ 
ing the war, a captain of militia at Ilorseiieck, 
with about thirty men, marched to Kingshridgo, 
and there attacked a house witliin the British 
lines, wliicl) was garrisoned by relugees, and took 
most of them prisoners. Kivirigtou published an 
acc(»nnt of this transaction which greatly exag¬ 
gerated the affair in favor of the refugees; he 
observed, that ‘a large detachment of rebels at¬ 
tacked the house, wliicli was bravely defended 
by a refugee eoloucl, a major, a quartermaster, 
and fitlfcoen privates—and, that after tliey were 
taken and carried off, another party tif refugee 
dragoons, seventy-three in number, pursued the 
rebels, killed tweiity-tlireo of them, took forty 
])risoners, and would have taken the whole rebel 
force, had not the refugee liorse been jaded to a 
stand-still.’ ’’f 

Kiviiigton's Royal Gazette was conducUsl for 
the Tory side with cleverness, and Kivington 
must liave been, in many wa\s, a man of talent 
and al)ilit\ .t The paper was well put together 
and supplied with news from abroad, and was 
constantly replonished with poetical and prose 
equibfl directed at the rebels. There was no 
lack of very pretty poems full of fac.etiousnoss 
at the expense of the Revolutionary leaders and 
their French allies. Gov. Livingston, in particu¬ 
lar, was honored with many humorous epithets as 
the Don Quixote of tlie Jerseys, the Itinerant 


• Sabine's American Loyallste, p. 568, where eeveral other pro¬ 
ceedings of this kind are given, 
t Thomas's Hist. Printing, li. 814. 

t “ He knew how to get money, and as well knew how to 
spend it; being Ihoetions, companionable, and still fond of 
high living; but, like a man acquainted with the worl^he 
distlngalshed tlio gnosts who were his bMt OTUtomen."—Tho¬ 
mas’s Hist Printing, 11.112. 


Dey of New Jersey, tne Knight of the most 
honorable Order of Starvation and Chief of the 
Indeiiendente. If Hivington is taken,” Gov. 
Livingston wrote about 1780, “ I must liave one 
of his ears; Governor Clinton is entitled to the 
other, and General Washington, if he pleases, 
may take his head.” Writing to a friend in 1779, 
he says, If I could send you any news I sliould 
do it with pleasure; and to make it, you know, 
is the prerogative of Mr. Rivington.”* 

liivington’s Gazette relishes of many other 
things besides war and politics. The officers lived 
well and daintily, it we may judge from his adver¬ 
tising columns. Ratafia and Li(iucurs to be sold 
in boxe4. EiKpiire of the Printer.” Wanted. 
A Very Good Fiddle. Enquire of the Printer,” 
are advertisements of 1779. lli^ own bookselling 
stock was at the same time daintily set forth— 
‘‘Novels, New Plays, and other Bagatelles, just 
imported and sold by fJame.s Rivingtx>n—as The 
Memoirs of Lady Audlcy—The Journey of Dr. 
Robert Bon Gout and his lady to Bath, and plays 
of the very pleasant Master Samuel Foot, now 
first {)ublished.” Wo have also “ Dr. Smollett’s 
jdeusant expedition of Ilum])hrey Clinker,”—and 
“ the facetious history of Peregrine Pickle.” All 
things are as pleasant as possible to his friends 
in Rivirigton’s paper. But as a salad is worth 
nothing without a few drops of vinegar, that in¬ 
gredient is supplied at the cost of the great Dr. 
Johnson. There is advertised, in 1780—“ a Jour¬ 
ney to the Western Isles of Scotland, a very sour 
performance published by the celebrated Dr. Sa¬ 
muel 4ohnsi)n, author of a lusty Dictionary of the 
EuglisJi hingimge.” In his paper of May 3,1780, 
Rivingtoii offers for sale “ J./ord Clarendon’s His¬ 
tory of the Grand Rebellion which the vandals 
of America are apeing;” but tliis, perhaps, was 
a treasonable compliment to the “rebels,” with a 
wink over the pen to Washington! 

Ho had not, however, all tlie laughter to him¬ 
self. The grave and venerable Witherspoon, who 
never threw away a joke in an unjirofitablo way, 
though he had always wit at command, wrote a 

Sujiplication of J. R-, a jiarody of Rivington’s 

Petition to C^mgress, wJiich must have stirred the 
gall of ite victim, as it tickled the midriff of all 
who knew the man. It purjiorts to be addressed 
to liis Excellency Henry J-aureus, Esquire, Presi¬ 
dent and others, tJio meiiihors of the Honorable 
the American Congress, <fec., and thus at the open¬ 
ing, Respectfully Sheweth:— 

Tlmt a great part of the British forces has already 
left this city, and from miiny synqtoms there is rea¬ 
son to suspect, that the remainder will speedily fol¬ 
low them. Where they are gone or going, is per- 
hiips known to themselves, perliaps not; certainly, 
however, it is unknown to us, the loyal inhabitants 
of the place, and other friends of government 
who have taken refuge in it, and who are therefore 
filled with distress and terror on the unhappy oo- 
easioii, 

Tliut as soon os the evacuation is completed, it 
is more than jirobable the city will be taken poe- 
sesaion of by the forces of your high mightinesMS, 
followed Iw vast crowds of other persons—^w^gs by 
nature ana profession—^friends to the liberties, and 


* Sedgwlek'B Llvlxigstoii, pp. MT, 
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foes to tbe enemies of America. Above all, it will 
undoubtedly bo filled with slionls of Yankies, that 
is to say, the natives and inhabitants (or as a great 
lady in this metropolis geuerally expresses it, the 
wreiehet) of New-England. 

That from several circumstances, there is reason to 
fear that the behavior of the wretches aforesaid, may 
not be altogether gentle to such of the friends of 
government as shall stay behind. What the govern¬ 
ment powoi'S of the state of New-York may do al^o, 
it is impossible to foretell. Nay, who knows but we 
may soon see, propria permna, as we linve often 
heard of Horten»iu8y the governor of New-.Iersey, a 
gentleman remarkable for severely hamlling those 
whom he calls tmitors, and indeed who has exalted 
some of them (quauquam animus nicininisse horret 
lectuque refugitl to a nigh, though dependent station, 
and brought America undrr fhrir feet, in a sense 
very different from what J.oid Nortli meant when he 
first used thot celebrated expression. 

That your petitioner, in purtieulnr, is at the great¬ 
est lose what to resolve upon, or Iioav to shape his 
course. He has no desire at all, either to be roasted 
in Florida, or frozen to death in Canada or Nova 
Scotia. Being a great lover of fresh eod, he has hnd 
thoughts of trying a settlement in Newfoundland, 
but recollecting that the New-Kngland men have 
almost all the same appetite, he was obliged to re¬ 
linquish that project entirely. If he sliould go to 
Great-Britain, dnngei*8 no less formidable present 
themselves. Having been a bankrupt in London, it 
is not impossible that he might be aceommodated 
with a lodging in Newgate, and that the ordinnr}'^ 
there mi^^ht oblige Lim to say bis j>rayers, a practice 
from which he hath had an insuperable avci'sioii all 
his life long. 

Ho urges “ sundry reasons ” for leniency, one of 
which is the following:— 

Any further piinisliment upon me, or any other of 
the unhappy refugees who shall remain in* N. York, 
will be altogether unnecessary, for they do suffer and 
will suffer from the nature of the thing, us much as 
a merciful man could wish to impos<‘ upmi liis great¬ 
est enemy. By this I mean the dreadful morlilicu- 
tion (after our past piiirii g and vaiintii g) of being 
under the dominion of tlie Congress, scM'ing and 
hearing the conduct and discourse of the fi iends of 
America, and perhaps being put in mind of our own, 
in former times. You have probably seen many of 
the English newspapers, and also some of mine, and 
you have among you the few prisoners wlio by a 
miracle escaped death in our hands. By nil these 
means you may learn with what infinile e(uiteiiipt, 
with what provoking insult, and with wiiut unex¬ 
ampled barbarity, your peojde liavo, from tlie begin¬ 
ning to the end, been treated by tlie British oflieers, 
excepting a very small number, but ab(*ve all by the 
tones and refugees, who not having the faculty of 
fighting, were obliged to lay out their whole wrath 
and malice in the article of speaking. 1 remember, 
when one of the prisonei-s taken after the gaUrnit 
defence of Fort WoBhir.gton ha<l received sevorivl 
kicks for not being in his rank, he said, is this a way 
of treating a gentleman ? The answer was, gentle¬ 
man? G -d-your blooil, who made you a 

gentleman ? which was heard by us all present with 
unspeakable satisfaction, and ratified by general ap- 

{ ilause. I have also seen one of your officers, after 
ong imprisonment, for want of clothes, food and 
lodmng, as meagre as a skeleton and as dirty and 
diabby as a London beggar, when one of our friends 
would say with infinite humour, look you there is 
one of King Congas ragged rascals. You must re¬ 


member the many sweet names given you in print, 
in England and America, Rebels, Rascals, Rngga' 
muffins, Tatterdemallions, Scoundrels, Blackguara, 
Cowards, and Poltroons. You cannot be ignorant 
how many and how complete victories we joined 
over you, and what a fine figure you made in our 
narratives. We never once made you to retreat, 

: seldom even to/y as a routed army, but to run off 
' into the woods, to scamper away through the fields, 
and to take to your heels as usual. Yon will proba¬ 
bly soon see the gazette account of the defeat of 
Mr. Washington at Monmouth. There it will ajipear 
how you scampered off, and how the English followed 
you and mowed you down, till llieir officei*8, with 
I that humanity which is the vharackristic of the na¬ 
tion, put a stop to this enrnage, and then by a 
masterly stroke of generalship, stole a march in the 
night, lest you should have scampered back ogam 
and obliged them to make a new slaughter in the 
1 morning. 

. Now, dear gentlemen, consider what a miserable 
affair it musi be for a man to be obliged to apply 
witli humility and sclt-abas<‘ment to those whom ho 
hath 80 treated, nay, even to beg life of them, w’hile 
1 his own heart uj^braids him \Mtli his past conduct^ 

1 and perhaps his memory is refreshed with the repe¬ 
tition of some of his rhetorical flowers. It is gene¬ 
rally' said that our friend Biirgoy i e as treated with 
abundance ol civijity by Geneial <«atcs, and yet 1 
’ tliiiik it could not be \ cry pleasing to him to see and 
I bear the boys when he entered Albany, going before 
; and cryii g Elbow Jioom for General Burgoyiie there. 
Fear and trembling have already taken liolh of many 
of the Refugees and friends ol government in this 
place. It would break your hearts to hear poor 

Sain. S-, ol riiiladelpliia, wee[nng and 

wailing, and yet he v us a peaceable Quaker who 
did nothing in the world but hire guides to the Eng¬ 
lish parties who vere goii g out to surprise and 

butcher you. My brother of trade, (x- is so 

much affected, that some say he has lost, or will 
soon lose, his reason, kor my o^\ n pait J do not 
think 1 run any risk in that lespccl. All the wis¬ 
dom that I ^\a^ ever po--e«se(i of is in me still, 
praised bo God, and likely to lie so. # » * « 

1 have heard some people say that dishonor was 
worse than death, but witli the gioat Suncho Paneha, 
T was always of a different opinion. I hope, there¬ 
fore, your honors will consider my suflerings ns suffi¬ 
cient to atone my oflciices, and allow me to con¬ 
tinue in peace and quiet, and according to the North- 
British prtiveib, d<t'p in a whole skin. 

i And does not forget his lighUT uecoinplishments: 

I beg leave to suggest, that upon being received 
into favor, I think it would he in niy jiower to serve 
the United States in several importjiut respects. 1 
believe many of your officers want politeness. 'They 
are like old Cincinnatus, taken from the jdow ; and 
therefore must still have a little roughness in their 
manners ami deportment. Now, 1 myself am the 
)ink of courtesy, a genteel, portly, well looking fel- 
ow, as you will see in a summer’s day. 1 uiider- 
sland and possess the hiensrance, the manner, the 
grace, so largely insisted on by Lord Chesterfield; 
and may without vanity say, 1 could teach it better 
than liis lordship, who in that ai tiele has remarkably 
failed. I hear with pleasure, that your people are 
pretty good scholars, and have made particularly 
very happy advances in the art of swearing, so 
esKentialiy necessary to a gentleman. Yet 1 dare say 
they will themselves confess, that they are still in 
this respect far inferiot to the English army. There 
is, by all accounts, a coarseness and sameness in their 
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•xpreasion; whereas there is variety, sni-ightliness, 
and figure, in the oaths of geutlemea well educated. 
Dean Swift says very iiistly, “ a footman may swear, 
but he cannot swear like a lord.” Now we have 
many lords in the English army, all of whom, when 
here, were pleased to honor me with their friendship 
and intimacy; so that 1 hope my qualifications can 
hardly be disputed. I have import«*d many of the 
most necessary articles for ap[)€araT>ce in ffonteel 
life. I can give them Lavornittia soap-bulls, to wash 
their brown hands clean, perfiuned gloves, paint, 
powder, and pomatum. I can also furnish the New- 
England men with rings, seals, swords, canes, snuff¬ 
boxes, tweezer-cases, and many other sticli notionn, 
to carry home to their wives and mistrcssca, who will 
be na^iow-glad tt> see them. You are also to know 
that I import a great many pat(Mit medicines, which 
may be of use to your army. It is said that some 
of them are exceedingly li.ihle to a disorder called 
by physicians the ranromnvia, wliich is frequently 
followed by the two twin diseases of plurnbophobia 
and siderophobia. If they w'ill but submit to a stri< t 
regimen, and take the tincture drops and pills which 
J prepare, 1 am C(»nfid(;nt the cure in most cases 
would be infallible. 

Nor his capacity ns an editor: — 

Finally, 1 hope I may be of service to the Ttnifed 
StntcH, as a writer, publisher, collector, and iiinkcr 
of news. I iiKMition this with some <liffi»lence; be¬ 
cause pcrhnps you will think I Imvo foreclose! 
myself from such a cluini, by ctmfcs'-ii.g (as above) 
that rny credit as a news-writer is b okeii by over¬ 
stretching. Tbit it is common enougli for a man in 
bu8inc‘'8, when his cicdit is wholly gone in one 
place, by shifting Ids ground, and taking a new 
departure, to llourisli awny, and make as great or 
greater figure than before. Ilow long that splendor 
will last, is another matter, and belongs to an after 
consideration. 1 might therefore, though my credit 
is gone in New-York, set up again in the place which 
is honored with }our residence. Dcsidt^s, I might 
write those things only or chiefly, which you wish 
to be di^believcd, and thus render you the most 
essential service. This would be aiming and arriving 
at the same point, by juancpuvrinrf rrtrotjradv. Once 
more, as I ]ia\ e been tlie o^tcnsible printer of other 
people’s lies in New-York, what is to hinder me 
from kce])irig incog, and inventing or polishing lies, 
to be issued from tlie press of another j)riiiter in 
Philndclpliia? In one, or more, or all of these ways, 
J hope to merit your approbation. It would be end¬ 
less to mention all my devices; and therefore 1 ill 
only say further, that 1 can take u truth, and so puff 
ana swell and adorn it, still keeping the proportion 
of ite parts, but enlarging their dinioiiBions, that yon 
could hardly discover where the falsehood lay, in 
case of a strict investigation. 

Francis Ilopkinson published one of his wittioF.t 
papers at liivington’s oxj)ense in tlio following 

ADVXRTIHKMENT EXTRAORDINARY. DY JAMES RIVINGTOK.* 

Now York, Nov, 1,17^1. 

Tlie late purrender of Lord Coritwallis and his 
array, together with a variety of other eircum- 

♦ tar JAMES RIVINOTON, printer of the Tlovnl Gnzotte 
«t Now York, whilst the Brltiph troops were in ]iosseMsinn of 
thut city, hiid boon exceedingly virulent, abusive, uiul illiberal 
In his publications against the Americans, their congress, their 
army, their officers, and their ineosnros: Every paper abonnd- 
<Mi wuh the grossest falsities, inisrepresentations, and Insults; 
till at last, fhets ry>efttodly contradicting Ids jxisIMve intelli- 
genco, the Uu^'al Gaxette lost all credit, ev<‘n In EMro]>e, whore 
his accounts of tho events of the wsr wore chiolly hitouded to 


stances, having rendered it convenient for the snb- 
soriber to remove to Europe, all those who are 
indebted to, or have any demands against him, are 
earnestly requested to make as speedy a settlement 
of their accounts ns possible. 

Notice i» aUo herrby given^ that the subscriber 
will dispose of his reinaining stock in trade by pub¬ 
lic auction. The sales to begin at Ids store on Mon¬ 
day, the 19th instant, ami will be continued from 
day to day (Sundays cxfO])ted)from the hours of ten 
to one ill the forenoon, until tlic whole shall be dis¬ 
posed of. 

It is well known that his store is furnished with 
not only an extensive libnir}^ of the most a])proved 
authors, but also a greater variety of curious and 
valuable articles than hath ever been exliibited in 
one collected view on this side of the Atlantic. The 
scanty limits of an advertisement are by far insuf¬ 
ficient to admit of an adequate display of his extra¬ 
ordinary and miscellaneous eollcction. The siil)- 
scriber must, therefore, content himself with 
selecting, for the present, a few nilicles for public 
I attention: but a complete catiilogiic is now under 
I tlie jiress, and will be distributed at the time and 
place of sale. 

BOOKS. 

THE HiRtory of fhr American War: or, Tlio 
glorious exploits of the British Generals, Oage. Jlowe, 
Burgoyne, CortnoaUiR, and Vlinlon. 

The Royal Rocket Companion : being a New Sys¬ 
tem of Policy, founded on rules deduced from the 
nature of man, and proved by experienee: whereby 
a prince may in a sliort time render himself the 
abliorronce of bis subjects, and the contempt of all 
gooil and wi^e men. 

Select Fables of JEsop, with suitable Morals and 
Applications—Among'.t M'hich are, The Dog and the 
Shadow—The Man and hie Goose^ which laid a 
Golden Egg, <ke., <frc. 

A New System of Cruelty; containing a variety 
of Modern Improvements in that Art. Embellished 
with an elegant Frontispiece, representing an Inside 
View of a Prison Ship. 

The Right of Great Britain to the Dominion of 
the Sea —a poetical Fiction. 

The State of Great Britain in October 17G0 and 
Oct-ober 17H1, compared and contrasted. 

A Geographical, Historical, and Political History 
of the Eights and Possessions of the Crown of Great 
Britain in North America. This valuable Work did 
consist of thirteen Volumes in Folio; but is now 
abridged by a royal Author to a single Pocket Duo¬ 
decimo; for tlie greater convenience of himself, his 
successors, and subjects. 

The Law of Nations, revised and amended. To 
which is added, by way of Appendix, a full and true 
account of the Capture of tho Island of St Eustatia, 
by Admiral Rodney, 

The Conquest of tlie four Southern rebel Colonics, 
witli Notes critical ami explanatory by Earl Corn¬ 
wallis. 

A narrative of the Ship-wreck of Lord Rawdon, 
in his voj^ago from Charlestown, South Carolina, to 
Ijondon. 


operate. This conduct of Mr. Elvlngton, and of tho«e who 
countenanced and as.sisted him, provoked some sorciwms In 
return—otnongAt which was thi.i puhlleatlon.— AuVwr's Rote. 
To appreciate fully the humor of this Ironical Inventory, the 
reader should consult the flies of Kivlngton's paper and note 
the provocation to mirth, In the blowing atlvertlsements, 
arranged pretty much aixordlng to Hopklnson’s order, of the 
royal printer's pninphletn, maps, charts, views and plans of bat¬ 
tles, musical instruments, Ac. There Is a comploto set of RIv- 
Ingtun's Gazette la the Library of the New York Historical 
Society. 
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Miracln not eeaned: or, an instance of the remark^ 
able Interposition of Providence in causing the Moon 
to delay her setting for more than two hours, to 
favour the retreat of General Joshua and the British 
Army after the battle of Monmouth, 

Tears of Repentance: or, the present state of the 
loyal Refugees in Kew York, and elsewhere. 

Tlie political Liar: a weekly Paper, published by 
the Subscriber, bound in Volumes. 

PLATS. 

WRST Point Preserved: or, Tlie Plot discovered. 

Miss M^Crea: A Tragedy. 

Burgoyne's Address to the people of Saratoga. I 
The sleeveless Errand : or, the Commissioners of Peace. 1 
The march to the Valley Forge; or much ado about 
nothing. The unsruccessfnl attempt iy Gov. Johnson. 
The amorous Hero and contented Cuckold, by Gen. 
Howe and Mr. Loring—Comedies. 

The Meschianza: a panUmiime. 

The Battle of the Kegs : a Farce. 

Whdd have thought itf or, tlie Introduction of 24 
Standards to the rebel Congress. A procession. 

MAPS AND PRINTS. 

AN elegant Map of the British empire in North 
America, uj)on a very small scale. 

An accurate Chart of tlie Const of North America 
from New Ilanijishire to Flonda; with the Sound¬ 
ings of all the principal Inlets, Bays, Harbours, and 
Rivei*s. Tliis work was undertaken and coiiipletcd 
by his Majesty’s sjiecinl command; and at a national 
expen.se of many millions of Guineas, thousands of 
Men, and hundreds of Merchantmen and royal Bhitis 
of War. 

A /Survey of Lord Cornwallis’s Rout through the 
Southern Colvinies: beginning at Charlestown, in 
South Cai'olina, and terminating at York in Virginia. 
As the preceding Chart gives an accurate de8cri{>- 
tion of the Sea Coast, so it was intended to form a 
correct Map of the interior parts of this Country; 
but the rude Inhabitants grew jealous of the opera¬ 
tion, and actually opposed his Lordship’s progress. 

The Battle of /Saratoga, and the (Surrender at 
York; two elegant Prints, cut in Copper, and dedi¬ 
cated to the King. 

British Representations of the principal Transac¬ 
tions of the present War, highly coloured by eminent 
hands. These pieces are so ingeniously contrived, 
that by reversing any one of them, it will exhibit an 
American or a French view of the same subject 
uncoloured. 

A very humourous Representation of the memora¬ 
ble Procession of Brigadier General Arnold; with 
liis Friend and Ciiunscllor, through the streets of 
Philadelphia.* 

The Times: A satyrical Print, representing the 
British Lion blind in both Eyes, thirteen of his 
Teeth drawn, and his Claws pared off; with l^ord 
North, in the character of a Farrier, bleeding him in 
the Tail for his recovery. 

PHILOSOPUICAL apparatus. 

A curious new invented magic Lanthom : very 
u.seful for those wlio are at the head of alTairs. This 


♦ After tlio Discovery and Failure of General ArnoUrs tren- 
Bonable design to betray the whole guriison of West-point with 
the person of Gen. Washington, the minister of France, Baron 
Steuben, and other principal Characters, into the hands of the 
Enemy; on effi^ of the General, as large as the life, was con¬ 
structed 1^ an able artist at Philadelphia, and seated in n cart, 
with the figure of the Devil at his elbow, holding a Lanthorn 
np to the Ihoe of Arnold to show him to the people. The cart 
was paraded a whole evening through the streets of the City, 
with Drums and Fifes playing the Rogue’s march, and other 
marks of Infiuny, and aitendea by a vast oonoonrse of People. 
—AvlAor’f Note, 


Machine was constructed by* an able Artist, under 
Lord North's immediate direction, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the good people of England. The Specta¬ 
tors are gratified witn an illuminated view of the 
fictitious objects presented, but kept totally in the 
dark with respect to the real objects around them. 

Multiplying Glasses; whereby the numbers of an 
Enemy luay be greatly encreosed to cover the dis¬ 
grace qf a Defeat, or enhance the glory of a Victory. 

Microscopes, for magnifying small objects, furnish¬ 
ed with a select set ready fitted for use. Amongst 
these are a variety of real and supfiosed Successes 
of the Britisli Generals in America. 

A complete Electrical Apparatus, with im])rove- 
ments, for the use of the King and lus Ministers. 
This Machine should be exercised with great caution; 
otherwise, as experience hath shown, the operator 
may unexpectedly receive the shock lie intends to 
give— Pocket glasses for short-sighted Politiciaiis. 

PATENT MKDIOINKB. 

Aurum Potahile. This preparation was formerly 
supposed to be a ne\ cr iailing Speidfic; but has 
been found not so well adapted to the American Cli¬ 
mate, having been frequently tried liere without 
effect: l^ut its rcjiutatioii is again rising, as it has 
lately been adjoinistered with success in the case of 
General Arnold. 

Vivifying Balsam : excellent for w^cak Nerves, 
Palpitations of the Heart, over Baslifulness and Dif¬ 
fidence. In great demand for the Ofiicers of the 
Army. 

Bp. Mend.: Or the genuine 8])irit of Lging. ex¬ 
tracted by distillation iroin many hundrei'ls of the 
Royal Gazftte of New York. Other papers liave 
been subjected to the same ju’oeess, but the succes.s 
did not answer the Kx[)cnee and Trouble of the 
0 ])cration, the jiroduce being of an inferior ijuality 
—Therefore beware of Counterfeits. The Ink and 
Paper of the Royal Gazette enii alone furnish this 
excellent Sp. Mend, in its greatest perfection. By 
administering due proportions of this admirable 
Medicine, Lies may be formed wliieh will operate for 
a day, a week, a month or montlis; near at hand or 
at a distance ; in America, or in Europe , nee»)rding 
to the design of the jmrty. N. B. Tlu‘ true Sp. 
Mend, is autlientiealed by theSealof the Subscriber, 
who is the Inventor and Patentee tliereof. 

Cordial Drops for low spirits, prepared for the 
special use of the Honorable tlie Board of loyal Refu¬ 
gees at New York. 

Anodyne Elixir, for quieting Fears and Appre¬ 
hensions: very necessary for Tories in all purt.s of 
America. 

Wmi a great vonety of other Articles too tedious 
to enumerate. 

N. B. To every Purchaser to the value of five 
Pounds, will be delivered gratis. One Quire of coun¬ 
terfeit Continental Currency. Also two Quires of 
Proclamations, offering Pardon to Rebels. 

JAMES RIVINGTON. 

nojikinson also published Rivingtoii’s rojily to 
this, very imicli in the style of Witlierspoon. Last¬ 
ly, we liave these witty inor^eaux, by Freneau, wlio 
found capital vent for Ids humor in the character 
of this curiously compounded gentleman. lie 
wrote a number of verses on the tempting theme. 
First, an Epigram “ occasioned by the title of 
Mr. Rivington’s New York Royal Gazette being 
scarcely legiblethen, “ Lines occasioned by Mr. 
Rivington's new titular types to Ids Royal Ga¬ 
zette,’* but became very much dissatisfied with tlie 
execution of the king’s arms; and when that was 
remedied, produced a more stinging Epigram still, 
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'‘onMr.Rivinffton’fl New Enjfraved King’s Arms 
to Jiis Royal Gazette.” The “ Reflections ” and 
“ Confessions” are most searching and candid— 
since Freneau did not spare him; but perhaj)S of 
all these, the best was Ills 

BIVIIfOTOK'8 LAST WILL AND TB8TAMKNT. 

Sinfte life is uiicertuiri, and no one can say , 

How soon we may go, or how long we shall stay, 
Mothinks he is wisest who soonest prepares, 

And settlas, in season, his worldly affairs. 

Some folks arc so weak they can scarce avail crying, 
And think when they’re making tlicir wills they are 
dying; 

Tis surely a serious employment.—but still, 

Who e’er died tlic sooner for making his will ? 

Let others be sad when their lives they review. 

But 1 know whom I’ve serv’d—and )iim faithfully 
too ; 

And though it may seem n fanatical story, 
lie often Inis show'^d me a glimpse of his glory. 

Imprimis, my carcase I give and devise, 

To be made into cakes of a moderate size, 

To nourish those Tories who'^e spirits may droop, 
And serve the king's army with portable soup. 

Unless I mistake, in the scriptures we read 
That “ worms on iJic dead shall <lclifiou.sly fe/*<l 
Tlic scripture stands true-—and that 1 am linn in, 
For what arc our Tories and soldiers but vennin! 

This soup of all soups can’t be call’d that of beef, 
(And this may to some be a matter of grief,) 

But r am ccrtjiin the Bull would occasion n laugh, 
Tliat bccf-portuble-souj) hliould be made of a cnlf. 

To the king, my dear master, 1 give a full sett 
(In volumes bound nt)) of the Hoyal Gazette, 

In wliich he will find tlic vast records contain’d. 

Of iM’ovinces coiupier’d, and victories gain’d. 

As to Arnold, the traitor, and Satan, his brotlicr, 

I beg they will also accept of another; 

And tliis shall be hound in Morocco red leather, 
Provided they’ll read it, like brothers, together. 

But if Arnold should die, ’tis another affair, 

Then Satan, HUj'viviiig, siiuil be the s<»Ie heir; 
lie <*ftcn has told me lie thought it miite elever. 

So to him and liis heirs I bequeath it, forever. 

I know there are some (tliat would fain be thought 
wise) 

Who say my Gazette is a record of lies; 

In answer to tiiis, 1 shall onl}’ rejily— 

All the choice that I had was, to sLirve or to lie. 

My fid<lles, my flutes, French horns and guitars, 

I leave to our heroes, now weary of wars— 

To tlie wai*s of the stage tliey more boldly advance. 
The captains shall play, and the soldiers shall dance. 

To Sir 7/cfir?/ Clinton, his use and behoof, 

I leave my French brandy, of very good proof; 

It will give him fresh spirits for battle and slaughter, 
And make him fed holder by laud and by water. 

But. I caution the knight, for fear he do wrong, 

’Tis avant la viatide, ft aprtia Ic poittnon *— 

It will Btrengtlion his stomach, prevent it from 
turning. 

And digest the affront of his effigy burning. 

To Baron Knyphaiisen, his heirs and assigns, 

I bequeath my old Hook, and my Burgundy wines, 
To a true Hessian drunkard, no liquors are sweeter, 
And I know the old man is no foe to the creature. 


* Before flesh and after flsh.—See B. Ghu. 


To a General, my namesake,* I give and dispose 
Of a purse full of clipp’d, lipht, tnoeaird half joes; 

1 hereby desire him to take back his trash, 

And return me my llaunay’s infallible wash. 

My chessmen and tables, and other such chattels 
I give to Cornwallis, renowned in battles; 

By moving of these (not tracing the map) 

He’ll explain to the king how he got in a trap. 

To good David Mathews (among other slops) 

1 give my wdmle cai’go of Maredant’s drops; 

If they cannot do all, they may cure him in part. 
And scatter the |K>ison that cankers his heart. 

Provided, however, and ncvcrtlielcss, 

That whatever estate I enjoy and possess 
At the time of my death (if it be not then sold) 
Shall remain to tlie Tories, to have and to hold. 

As 1 thus have bequeath’d them both carcase and 
fleece. 

The least thev can do is to wait my decease; 

But to give tliem what substance 1 have, ere I die, 
And be eat up with vermin, while living—not 1— 

In witness wdicrcof (tliough no ailment I feel) 
Hcreunt<» Isct both luy hand and my seal; 

(As the law snys) in presence of witnesses twain, 
'Squire John Coghill Knap and brother Hugh Gaine. 

Graydon, in his Memoirs, mentions Rivington 
as one of the occa-sional visitors of his mother’s 
boarding-} 10 use at Philadelphia, and iioticjcs his 
theatrical turn. ‘‘ This gentleman’s manners and 
appearance w'oro siiflicicntly dignified ; and he 
kt‘pt the best company. He was an everlasting 
dabbler in thontrical heroics. Othello was the 
character in whicli lie liked best to at>pear.”t 
Aslibel Green, in his Autobiograpliy, sa^’s, that 
“ he had. in foresight of the evacuation of New 
York by the British army, supplied Jiiniseif from 
London with a large a.s.sortmeiit of what are 
called the British classics, and otlier works of 
merit; so that, for some time after the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, he had the sale of these publica- 
I tions almost wholly to himself. Amongst others, 
I dealt with liiin iiretty largely; and with no- 
I tiling else to make me a favorite, the fulsome let- 
I ters which ho addres.sed to me were a real curi¬ 
osity. Ho was the greatest syeophant imagi¬ 
nable; very little under the infiueuce of any 
principle but self-interest, yet of the most cour¬ 
teous manners to all witli whom he had inter- 
cour8e.”t 

JAMES AfCLURO. 

This accomplislicd litterateur and eminent phy¬ 
sician of Virginia was born at Hampton, in the 
county of Elizabeth City in tliat state, in 1747. 
He was at the College of William and Mary with 
Jefferson, and jmrsued the study of medicine at 
Edinburgh and Paris. Wliile in London lie pub- 
li.slied his Essay on the “Human Bile,” exlii biting 
a serie.s of experiments, with an introduction, 
“written in so philosophical a spirit, and ex¬ 
pressed with such beauty and classic elegance of 
diction, that it was translated into all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe.’'§ He returned to America in 


* Qon. James Robertson, 
t Gmydon’s Memoirs, p. 7T. 

1 Ashbel Green's Life, p. 45. ^ 

I Discourse on American Literature at Oharlottesville, Dec 
10,1887, by ProfliSBor Oto. Tucker. 
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1772 or 1778, and established himself at Williams¬ 
burg, removing, when the seat of government 
was changed, about 1783 to Richmond, where be 
died, July, 1826. He was killed on Governor’s 
•treet, in that city, by his horses running away. 
His remains lie in old 8t. John’s Church, on 
Church Hill, where there is the following inscrip¬ 
tion on liis tomb, written by Mr. Watkins Leigh, 
who married liis grand-daughter, and whicli has 
been much admired for its tasteful composition. 

Here lies interred 
the body of James M’Cliirg, M.D. 

Ill life 

n Imired and honored for learning, tnste, and genius, 
and venerated for virtue ; 
of studious and retired habits, 
yet of the most easy and polished manners; 
of the readiest and happiest wit, 
tempered with modesty and benignity; 
with a native dignity of charneter and deportment I 
always sustained without effort, j 

united with unaffected simplicity, ' 

and softened with the utmost suavity of temper; 
formed to delight, instruct, and adorn society, I 
his conversation and acquaintance j 

were courted by the most distinguished persorir 1 
of his country and of his age. 

Having studietl his profession 
in the most celebrated sebools of Europe, 
and distinguished himself even in youth 
by the elegance and nhility of Ids writiugp, 
he was early placed 
without pretension on hispai’t, 
by common consent abroad and at home, 
in the highest rank among its professors, 
which ho occupied for half a century. I 

I 

In old age ' 

cheerful and tranquil, , 

his mental faculties unimpaired, 
the serenity of his temper undisturbed. 

Even his social gayety hardly clouded to llie la«t | 
by the decay and infirmities of his body ; 1 

honored, beloved, revered, 
content to live, content to die, 
with equal mind he sunk to rest, . 

on the 9th day of July, 1826, i 

in the 78th year of his oge. ! 

He married Miss Elizabeth Scldon, daughter of j 
Carey Seldon. His daughter, the mother of Mrs* ' 
Leigh, became the wife of John Wickham, cele- | 
brated in tlie Burr trial. 

Of his general literary accomplishments there 
is a pleasing instance in some rers de HocieU^ ac¬ 
cording to the style of the da}", savoring somewhat 
of the Englisli Cowley, entitled The Bdlcaof WiU | 
HcmMbnrg^ wliich were written and circulated in 
that capital in 1777. They were mostly from his 
pen, a few having been sup]died by his intimate 
friend Judge St. George Tucker. 

THE BELLIW OF WILLIAMSBUBO. 

Wilt thou, ndveiit’rons pen, describe 
The gay, delightful, silken tribe, 

That maddens all our city; 

Nor dread, lest while you foolish claim 
A near approach to beauty's fiame, 

Icarus’ fate may hit ye. 

With singed pinions tumbling down, 

Tlie acorn and laughter of the town, 

Thou’lt me thy daring fiight; 


While every miss with cool contempt. 
Affronted by the bold attempt. 

Will, tittering, view thy plight. 

Ye girls, to you devoted ever, 

The object still of our endeavor 
Is somehow to amuse you; 

And if instead of higher praise 
You only laugh at these rude lays, 

We’ll willingly excuse you. 

Advance then, each illustrious maid, 

111 order bright to our jiarade, 

With Beauty’s ensigns gny; 

And first, two iiymjihs wlio rural plains 
Forsook, disdaining rural swains. 

And here exert their sway. 

Myrtilla’s beauties wlio can paint? 

The well-turned form, the glowing teini, 
May deck a eonimon creature; 

But who ean make th’ expressive soul 
With lively sense inform the whole, 

And light up every feature. 

At church Myrtilla lowly kneels. 

No passion but devotion feels. 

No smiles her looks envii’on ; 

But let her thoughts to }deasure fly. 

The basilisk is in her eye 

And on her tongue the Syren. 

More vivid boaiily—fresher bloom. 

With teints from nature’s richest loom 
111 Sylvia’s features glow,* 

Would she Myrtilla’s arts apply, 

And eatch the magic of her eye. 

She’d l ule the world below. 

Sec Laura, sprightly nymph, advance, 
Throiigli ull tlie mazes of the ilance. 
With light fantastic toe; 

See laughter 8[>arkle in her (yes— 

At her approach new joys arise, 

New fires^ within us glow. 

Such sweetness in her look is seen 
Such brilliant eh'ganee of mien. 

So jttuntie and so airy; 

Her linage in our faney reigns. 

All night slie gallops ifirough our veina, 
Like little Mab the fairy. 

Aspasia next, with kindred soul. 
Disdains tin* passions that control 
Each gentle pleasing a. t; 

Her sportive wit, her frolic lays. 

And graceful form attract our praise. 
And steal away the heart. 

We see in gentle Delia’s face. 

Expressed by every melting grace, 

'I'he sweet complacent mind ; 

Wliile hovering round her soft desires. 
And hope gay smiliiig fans their fires. 
Each shepherd thinks her kind. 

The god of love mistook the maid 
For his own Psyche, and ’tis said 
He still remains her slave; 

And when the boy directs her eyes 
To pierce where every passion lies. 

Not age itself can save. 

With pensive look and head reclined. 
Sweet emblems of the purest mind, 

Lo! where Cordelia sits; 

On Dion’s image dwells the fair— 

Dion the thunderbolt of war. 

The prince of modern wita. 
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Not far removed from her side, 

Statira sits ia beauty’s pride. 

And rolls about her eyes; 

Thrice happy for the unwary heart 
That affectation blunts the dart 
That from her quiver flies. 

Whence does that beam of beauty dawi: ? 
What lustre over8i)reads the lawn ? 

What suns those rays dispense ? 

From Artemisia’s brow they came, 

From Artemisia’s eyes the name 
That dazzles every sense. 

At length, fatigued with beauty’s blaze 
The feeble muse no more essays 
Her picture to complete ; 

The promised charms of younger girls 
When nature the g.iy scene unfurls, 

Some happier bard shall treat. 

BKQITEL TO THE BELLES OF WILLI AMSUVnO. 

Ye bards tliat haunt the tufted sliade, 
Where murmurs thro’ the hallowe l glade, 
The Helicoitian spring. 

Who bend before Apolh>’s slirine. 

And dance and frolic with the nine, 

Or tonidi the trenibiing string. 

And ye who hnsk in beauty’s blaze, 
Enlivening as the orient rays 
From fair Aurora’s brow. 

Or those wliieh form her crescent shrine, 
Where CU’’iithia with a Io<ik benign 
Regards the world below. 

Ray "wliy, amidst the \crnal throng, 

Wiiose vernal eliarms insjiired your sor g 
Witli sweet poetic lore. 

With eager look the e iraidurcd swai •, 
For Ishlora’s form in vain. 

The pieture sliould exjdorc. 

Shall sprightly Isidora yield 
To Laura the disiiiiguish<‘d fichl, 

Amidst the vernal thrtuig? 

Or shall Aspasia’s frolic lays 
Fr<un Leonclla snatch the hays, 

The tribute of the song? 

Like hoi’s, T ween, the blusliing rose, 

On Sylvia’s polished cheek that glows, 
And hers the velvet U)>, 

To which the cherry yields its hue. 

Its plum])ncss and iimhnKsiai dew 
Which even Gials miglit sip. 

What partial eye a charm can find. 

In Delia’s look, or D<*lia’8 mind, 

Or Delia’s iiiidting grace. 

Which cannot in Miranda’s mien, 

Or winning smile or brow serene, 

A rival beauty trace. 

Sweet as the balmy breath of spring. 

Or odors from the painted wing 
Of Zepliyr as he flics, 

Brunetta’s charms might surely elaii;:, 
Amidst the votaries of fame, 

A title to the prize. 

What giddy raptures fill the brain. 

When tripping o’er the vcnlant plai.i, 
Florella joins the throng! 

Her look each throbbing ])ain beguiles, 
Beneath her footsteps Nature smiles. 

And joins the poet’s gong. 

Here even critic Spleen shall find 
ICach beauty that adorns the mind, 

Or decks the virgin’s brow; 


Here Envy with her venomed dart. 

Shall find no vulnerable part, 

To aim the deadly blow. 

Could such perfection naught avail ? 

Or could the fair Belinda fail 
To animate your lays? 

For might not such a nymph inspire 
With sportive notes the trembling lyre 
Attuned to virgin praise ? 

The sister graces met the maid. 

Beneath the myrtle’s fragrant shade, 

When love the season warms; 

Deluded by her graceful mien. 

They fancied her the C^'prian queen. 

And decked her with their charms. 

Say then why thus with heedless flight. 

The panegyric muse should slight 
A train so blythe and fair. 

Or wliy so soon fatigued, she flies 
No longer in her native skies. 

But tumbles through the air. 

A portion of those lines on the fair belles of 
Williamsburg has been hajipily employed by 
John Esten Cooke in tlio excellent novel of the 
Virginia (’oincdians, which introduces us in a 
spirit of delicate sentiiiiont and elevated romance 
to the chivalric olden time of the state. In the 
romantic sketch from the same pen, of tlie Youth 
of Jf'fferson^ Dr. M’Clnrg i& introduced as one 
of the tine spirits of that day. 

Dr. MX’lurg’s tjd.nts fis a medical writer are 
spoken of with giv at respect. Dr. J. W. Francis, 
in the article in 'Diaelier’s Medical Hiogr;i[djy, 
speaks in reference to his discourse On Jicanon- 
ing in Medicinef tl»at “in his exteii'^ivc views 
of the study of physic, he considered every 
branch of science as kindred and cnjiahle of 
mutual illiKsi ration,’’ and also notices “his ])nrity 
and classical eleganci‘ of style seldom attained by 
writera on professional or scientific subjects.” 

THE REDWOOD LIBRARY. 

In l7;to, an ns-.o(‘iation of gentlemen at New¬ 
port met togiitlior and formed themselves into a 
“Society for tlie Promoti»>n of Knowledge and 
Virtue.” The town tlien included some of the 
most cultivated men of the country, whose intel¬ 
lectual activity w.*us stimulated by ihe i)resence of 
Berkeley. The original members of this club, or 
a‘-sociation, similar to Franklin's dnnto, were 
Daniel Updike, the Attorney (renernl of the Colo¬ 
ny, a di-'tmguislied lawyer and an intimate friend 
of the dean; Peter Bours, a iiieiiiber of the Go¬ 
vernment (’ouncil; James Searing; Edward 
Scott; Henry Collins, a merchant of taste and 
liberality; Natlian Town.seiid; Jeremiah Condy, 
and James Iloneyman, Jun., the son of the Rector 
of Trinity. It was cliiefiy, at first, a debating 
society, but the collection of books soon becunie 
an object, and a wealthy gentleman of the town, 
Abraham Redwood, gave five liuinlred pounds 
sterling for the purchase of staiidnrd works in 
London, recommending the erection of a library 
building. To secure this, the Society j)r()curcd a 
charter of incorporation from the Colony in 1747, 


• Pub11.<«hed In tho Phlla. Jonrnnl of the Mudical and Physi¬ 
cal Scieuoeii, edited by Prof. Chapman. 
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by the name of the Ooiniiany of the Redwood 
Library^ In honor of its leaning benefactor. Hen¬ 
ry Collins gave the lot of land on which the 
building now stands, and the wealthy citizens of 
the place subscribed five thousand pounds. The | 
library building was commenced m 1748, and 1 
completed in 1750. The plan of the building, j 
which was furnished by Joseph Tlurrison, who j 
had been engaged at Blenheim, has been minh j 
admired for its simple Doric elegance; the wings ; 
on cither side, which interfere with its jiropor- i 
tions, not belonging to the original conception. 



The lied wood Library, 


Abraham Redwood had removed to Newport 
from Antigua. He possessed great wealth, 
liberally exjiending it for charitable objects, lie 
was a member of the Society of Friends. He 
died at Newport in 1788, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his jigo. 

(Callender, the author of the Centennial His¬ 
torical Discourse of Rhode Island, was one of the 
members of the Bocicty. Dr. BtiU‘8, during liis 
residence on the ishiiid, consulted its literary 
treasures, then riu’e in the country, and j)ro(5ured 
additional volumes for its shelves. Cliunning has 
recorded his debt of gratitude to its stores in the 
culture of his youthful ])owers. “ 1 had,’’ lie says, 
“no professor or teacher to giii<le me, hut 1 had 
two noble {daces of study. One was yonder beau¬ 
tiful odihee, now so frc(juouted and so useful as a 
public library, then so deserted that I S])QBt day 
after day, and sometimes week after week, 
amidst its dusty voliimi's, witliout interruption 
from a single visitor. The other jdace was yon¬ 
der beach, the roar of which has so ofttm mingled 
with the worshij) of this ])hRte, my daily resort, 
dear to me in the sunshine, still more attractive 
in the storm.”* 

The library suffered somcwliat in the Revolu¬ 
tion, the British troops at their dei)a]’liire carry¬ 
ing oft* some of the finest works. There are now 
between six and seven thousand volumes. The 
late Judab Touro, a native of Newport, bequeathed 
three tliousand dollars tt> the library comi)any. 
It has received, from time to time, other valuable 
donations, including the folio collection of the 
English Historical Records, and gifts of land from 
Solomoii Southwick, of Albany, in 1813, and from 


* Disoonne at Newport, Works, iv. 887. 


Abraham Redwood, of England, in 1834. The 
Baron Hottinguer, the Parisian banker, connected 
by marriage with the Redwood family, in 1837, 
gave a thousand francs for the restoration of the 
building.* 

JONATHAN MITCHEL 8EWALL. 

The couplet, 

No pent-up Uiicn contracts your powers, 

But the whole boundless coiitiiicnt is yours, 

is far better known than tlie poem of which it 
forms a part,t than the remaining writings, or tlian 
even the name of its author, Jonatlian Mitcliel 
Bewail. It is a name that should be better 
known and cherished, tor it was borne by one 
wdiose lyrics warmed the patriotism and cliecrod 
the hearts t)f the soldiers of the Kevolulioii in the 
j)erils of the battle and the privations of the 
camp. 

Bew'all w'as honi at the old town of Salem, 
Muss., in 1748. He was adopted at an early age, 
oti the dcatli of his parents, by Ijis uncle, Stephen 
Bewail, (Jliief Justice of tlie Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts; ami after pas>ing througlj Harvard 
College, devoted himself to mereliandise, a i)iir- 
suit wdjich he soon ahand(>n(‘d lor tlie study and 
])ractice of the ]aw\ In 1774 he was Register of 
Probate for Grafton coimly, N. 11. He aftervv ards 
removed to Portsmouth in the same state, where 
lie resided until liis death, March 2!!, 1808. 

He published a eollection of liis poems in a 
small volume, in 1801.^ They are for the most 
part the productions of jds youth, and consist of 
para])hnises of O.'N-'ian, jiatriotie, odes, epilogues, 
and a few epigrams. liis TIhr and ^^aMnijton 
was eomi>osed at the beginning of the American 
Revolution, mid sung h} the army in all parts of 
the country. 

The couplet we ha\e quoted is found in an 
epilogue to the tragedy of Cato, WTitten in 1778. 
and o('.cupied by a ])arallel hetw'cvn the scmies 
and chnnicters which IiuNe just p^l^sed before the 
spectators’ c*yes and tliose in wliieli author and 
audience were alike partieijianls. 

KPILOGCK TO CATO. 

Written in 1778. 

You see nmnkirid the same in ev’ry ago: 

IT(»roic fortitudes, tyramiie nigc*, 

Bouijcll(‘Hfi uinhitioii, jmti iotic truth, 

And lumry treason, and untainted youth, 

Have dc'eply mark’d all periods, and all climes: 

Th(< nohlest virtues, and the bhiekent crimes I 

Britannia’s daring sins, and virtue's both. 

Perhaps once mark’d the Vandal and tlie Gotlu 
And wliat now gleams with dawning ray at home, 
Unee blaz’d in full-orb’d majesty at lioAiE. 

J )ici Cffisar, drunk with |)ow’r, and madly brave, 
Insutinte burn, his eountry to enslave? 

Did lie for this lead forth a servile host. 

And spill the choicest blood that Romo could boast 
Our British Caesar too has done the same. 

And damn’d this age to everlasting fame. 


♦ Jewetfs Public Libraries, np. 48-68. Elton's Memoir of 
Callrndor. Mason's Newport Illustrated. 

1 It was brought into vogue, with a slight chanae, as the 
motto of Pork Benjamin’s newspaper, the New World. 

X Miscellaneous Poem^ with several specimens from the 
Author's Manuscript version of the Poems of Ossian, Iw J. M. 
Bewail, Esq., Portsmouth. Printed by William Treo^ell 6a 
Co. for the Author, 1801. 
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Columbia’s crimson’d fields still smoke with gore! 
Her bravest heroes cover all the shore! 

The flow’r of Britain too in martial bloom, 

In one sad year sent headlong to the tomb! 

Did Rome’s brave senate nobly strive t’ oppose 
The mighty torrent of domestic foes ? 

And boldly arm the virtuous few, and dare 
The des[)’rate perils of unequal war? 

Our senate, too, the same bold deed has done. 

And for a ("ato, arm’d a WASHINGTON 1 
A chief in all the ways of buttle skill’d, 

Great in the council, glorious in the field! 

Thy scourge, O Britain ! and Columbia’s boost, 

The dread, and admiration of each host! 

Whose martial ann, and steady soul, alone 
Have mode thy legions quake, thy empire groan, 
Arid thy proud monarch tremble on his throne. 

What now thou art, oh, ever inay’st thou be, 

And death the lot of any chief but thee ! 

We’ve liad our Dkcius too, and Howe can say 
Health, [>ardon, peace, George serids America! 

Yet brings destruction for the olive-wreath, 

For health eontagion, and for pardon death. 

In brav(! Fayktie young Juiiv lives again, 

And many a M vrcus bleeds on yonder plain. 

Like PoMi*F<:v, Warren fell in martial pride. 

And great Montgomery like Se nno dy’d! 

In Green the hero, patriot, sage we see, 

And LucriN, diniv, Cato, shine in tliee! 

When Romo receiv’d her last decisive blow, 

11.'Hist thon, immortal Gm’i->i, been (-ajsar’s foe, 
All-i>erfeet dlacipline had clicek’d his 
And tiiy superior conduct won the day. 

Freedom liad triumph’d on rhar.sulian ground, 

Nor Surattig.i’s heights been more renown’d 1 
Long as licroie deeds the soul enflame, 

Eternal praise bohl Stmik will ever el aim, 

Who led thy glorious way, and gave thee half thy 
fame. 

See pei’S(“vering Arnolu proudly sealc 
Canadia's alpine hills, u second Hannibal! 

In Ctesar's days liad sueli a daring mind 
With Washington’s sei'eiiity been join’d, 

Tlie tyrant tlion liad bled, groat C’ato liv’d, 

And Uome in all her majest y surviv’d. 

What praise, Mhat gratitude, are due to thee. 

Oh brave, experienc’d, albaecornplish’d Lee? 

The swor<l, tlie p<Mi, thou ilost alternate wield. 

Nor Julius’ self to tliee would hlush to yield. 

And wliile Semi'Uonius’ bellowiugs stun the our. 

1 see the traitor Cuuiicii his thunders hear. 

“ But all was false, and liollow, tlio’ liis tongue 
Dropt manna,” with the garb of reason hung. 

Ere long the wily Syimiax may advance, 

And Ai-ric faith be verify'd in France. 
ll(»w long, deluded by that faithless pow’r, 

Will ye dream on, nor seize the gulden hour? 

In vam do ye rely on foreign aid, 

By her own arm and heaven’s Columliia must be 
freed. 

Rise then, my countrymen I for fight prepare, 

Gird on your swords, and fearle.H8 rush to war! 

For your griev’d country nobly dare to die. 

And empty all your veins for liberty. 

No pent^ui) Utica contracts your pow’rs, 

But the whole boundless continent is yours! 

** Rouse up, for shame! your brethren slain in 
war. 

Or groaning now in ignominious bondage, 

I^oiiit at their wounds and chains, and cry aloud 
To battle I Washington impatient mourns 
His scanty legions, and demands your ui<l. 

Intrepid Lee still clanks bis galling fetters! 
Montgomery complains that we are slow! 

And Wabkkn’s ghost stalks unreveng’d among us!” 


SULOGT ON LAUOBINO. 

DeUnered ai an SeeMbUion by a Young La&y, 

Like merry Momus, while the Gods were quaffing, 

I come—to give an eulogy on laughing I 
True, courtly Chesterfield, with critic zeal, 

Assei^ts that laughing’s vastly ungeiiteel 1 
The boist’rous shake, he says, distoi’ts fine faces. 

And robs each pretty feature of the graces 1 
But yet this paragon of perfect taste, 

On other tojucs was not occr-chantc ; 

He like the Pharisees in this appeal’s, 

They min’d widows, but they made long pray’rs. 
Tithe, anise, mint, they zealously affected: 

But the law’s weightier niatters lay neglected ; 

And while an insect strains their squeamish caul, 
Down goes a monstrous camel—bunch and all I 
Yet othei’S, auite ns sage, with warmth dis^mte 
Man's risiblcs distinguish him from brute; 

While instinct, reason, both in common own. 

To latigli is man’s prerogative alone! 

Hail, rosy laughter! thou deserv’st the bays I 
Come, With tliy dimples, animate these lays. 

Whilst universal peals uttest thy praise. 

Daughter of Joy ! thro’ thee we health attain. 

When Eseiilapiaii recipes are vain. 

Let scntiiiiontali.sts ring in our ears 
The tender joy of grief—tlie luxury of tears— 
Heraclitus may wliine—and oh! and ahl— 

1 like an honest, hearty, ha, hah, hah! 

It makes the wiieels ot nature glibber play; 

Dull care siqipresscs; smooths life's thorny way ; 
Propels the dancing current thro’ each vein; 

Braces the nerves ; corroborates the brain ; 

Shakes ev'ry nmsele, and throws off the spleen. 

Old Ilomcr mak(‘s yon tenants of the skies, 

His Gods love laughing as they did their eyes! 

It kept them in goo<l humour, liush’d their squabbles^ 
Ah froward children arc appeas'd by baubles; 

Ev’n Jove the thund’rep dearly lov’d a laugh, 

When, of line nectar, he had taken a quaff I 
It helps digestion when the feast runs liigh, 

And dissipates tlie fumes of potent Burgundy. 

But, in the main, tho’ laughing 1 approve, 

It is not ev’ry kind of Inugli 1 love; 

For many laughs e’en candor must eoiideum! 

Some are too full of acid, somo of phlegm ; 

The loud horse-laugh (imjiroperly so styl’d). 

The idcot simper, like the slumb’ring eliild, 

Tir affected laugh, to show a dini[>led chin, 

The sneer eontemptuons, and broad vacant giin, 
Are dcvSpieable all, as Strephon’s smile. 

To sliow his ivory legions, rank and file. 

The honest laugh, unstudied, unacijiiir’d, 

By nature pronqited, and true wit inspir’d. 

Such as (iuin felt, and Falstaff knew before, 

When humor set the table on a roar; 

Alone deserves th’ A[)}>luuding muse’s grace! 

The rest—is all coriLirtion and grimace. 

But you exclaim, “ Your Eulogy’s too dry; 

Leave dissertation and exemplify ! 

Prove, by experiment, your maxims true; 

And, what you praine bo highly make us do,** 

In troth 1 liop’d this was already done. 

And Mirtli and Momus had the laurel won I 
lake honest Hodge, uiiliappy should 1 fail, 

Who to a crowded audience told his talc, 

And laugh’d and snigger’d nil tlie wliile himself 
To grace the story, os he thought, poor elf! 

But not a single soul his suffrage gave— 

While each long phiz was serious as the grave! 
Laugh! laugh! cries Ilodgc, laugh loud! (no 
haljing) 

I tbeught you all, e’er this, would die with laugliing 1 
This did tno feat; for, tickled at the whim, 

A burst of laughter, like the electric beam. 
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Shook all the audience—^bnt it wne at him! 

Like Hodge, should ev’ry stratagem and wile 

Thro’ iny long story, not excite a smile, 

ril bear it witli becoming modesty ; 

Hut should my feeble efforts move your glee, 

Laugh, if you fairly can—but not at ME 1 

WAR AND WASniNOTON. 

A Soiiff, Compowd at t/ir heginidng of the American 
Ji<n3oltUion, 

Vain BRITONS, boast no longer with proud in¬ 
dignity, 

By land your conqu’ring legions, your matclileas 
strength at sea, 

Since we, your braver sons incens’d, our swords 
have girded on, 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for WAR and WASII- 

I^GTON. 

Urg’d on by North and vengcaiiee those valiant 
champions came. 

Loud bellowing Tea and Treason and Georye^oA all 
on flame, 

Yet sacrilegious as it seems, we reb(ds still live on, 

And laugh at all their empty puffs, liuzza for 
WASHINGTON 1 

Still deaf to mild entreaties, still blind to England’s 
good. 

You have for thirty piccee betray’d your country’s 
blood. 

Like Esop’s greedy eur you’ll gain a shadow for 
your bone. 

Yet find us fearful shades indeed, inspir’d by WASH¬ 
INGTON. 

Mysteriousl unexampled! incomprehensilde! 

The blund’ring schemes of Britain tlieir folly, pride, 
and zeal. 

Like lions how ye growl and threat 1 mere asses 
have you shown. 

And ye shall share an ass’s fate, and drudge for 
WASHINGTON ! 

Your dark, unfathom’d councils our weakest heads 
defeat, 

(.ur children rout your armies, our boats destroy 
your fleet. 

And to complete the dire disgrace, coop’d up within 
a town. 

You live, the scorn of all our host, the slaves of 
WASHINGTON ! 

Great Heav’nl is this the nation whose thund’ring 
arms were hurl’d, 

Thro’ Europe, Aftuc, India? whose Navv rul’d a 
World? 

The lustre of your former deeds, whole ages of re¬ 
nown. 

Lost in a moment, or transferr’d to \is and WASH¬ 
INGTON ! 

Yet think not tliirst of glory unshcaths our venge¬ 
ful swords 

To rend your bands asunder, and cast away j^our 
cords. 

Tis heav’n-born FREEDOM fires us all, and strength¬ 
ens each brave son, 

From him who humbly guides the plough, to god¬ 
like WASHINGTON. 

For this, Oh could our wishes your ancient rage 
inspire. 

Your armies should be doubled, in numbers, force, 
and fire. 

Then might the glorious conflict prove which best 
deserv’d the boon, 

America or Albion, a George or WASHINGTON I 


Fir^d with the great idea, our Fathers’ shades 
would rise, 

To view the stern contention, the gods desert their 
skies. 

And Wolfe, 'midst hosts of heroes, superior bending 
down, 

Cry out with eager transport, God save great 
WASHINGTON I 

Should Gkorge, too choice of Britons, to foreign 
realms apply. 

And madly arm half Eui’ope, yet still wo would defy 
Turk, Hessian, Jew, and Infidel, or all those pow’rs 
in one. 

While Adams guides our senate, our camp great 
WASHINGTON! 

Should warlike weapons fail us, disdaining slavish 
fears. 

To swords we’ll beat our ploughshares, our pruning- 
hooks to speiirs, 

And rush, all desp’rate! on our foe, nor breathe ’till 
battle won, 

Then shout, and shout AMERICA! and conqu’riiig 
WASHINGTON I 

Proud Franc’e should view with terror, and 
haiiglily Spain revere. 

While ev’ry warlike nation would court alliance here. 
And Gkorge, his minions trembling round, <lismouut- 
iiig from his throne 

Pay homage to AMERICA and glorious WASHING¬ 
TON ! 

HUGH HENRY BliACKENRIDGK, 

The deiiuxTatio ])o]ilici{.iii uiid Judge, eminent 
for his social wit, and the aiillior of one o! the 
finest political satires wliich the eonntry lias pro¬ 
duced, was born in the year 1748 near Oiiinjibel- 
ton, in Seothuid. Ho was brought by liis 
father, a poor farmer, to Anieriea, wlieri lie was 
five years old. d’he family settled down on a 
small louse farm, in York county, Pennsylvanifi, 
west of the Susipiehanimh, on the borders of 
Maryland. The difiieiilties of Ids position did 
not prevent tbe youth securing a good education, 
partly from the eountry seJiool, but mainly from 
an intelligent nnd jiaiiistaking elorgyimin of tbe 
region, who g.ave liiiii some lo'^soiis in Latin and 
Greek. The inotber encouraged the bookish 
efforts of her son, wIk) would travel during Hie 
Sunday’s iiilernii>sion from Avork, twenty or 
thirty miles, to secure a V(.lini>e or a new^jiaper. 
A copy of Horace, of wliiidi be came into ])os- 
session, lie left one day in the field, when it was 
miiiidied by a vxm. Meeting with a young man 
possessed of some knowledge of matbeniaties, be 
excliaiigcd with him bis Latin nnd Greek for that 
acquisition. At the nge of fifteen be ai)])lied for 
the situation of t(‘aclier at a free school in Mary¬ 
land, and secured the jiosition. IIis jiivenno 
}ears e.\posed Jiiin t^o some opjiosition from bis 
older jiupils, one of whom resisted his authority 
by force. Brackeiiridge “seized a brand front 
tlie fire, knocked the rebel down, and spread ter-, 
ror around him.”* With the small means which 
lie laid up in this enqiloyincnt, he made his way 
to tbe college nt Princeton, then under the charge 
of President Witherspoon. He was admitted, 
and 8Up[)orted himself in the liigher classes by 


• We nre indebted for this, ns for the other anecdotes in this 
account, to the Hiocrai>hical Noiio** by H. M. Jlrnckcnridjre, 
of rituburgh, apueudud to the edition of Modern Chivalry, of 
1846. 
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teaching tl>e lower. Ilis name ^pearg on the 
list of t^raduates in 1771, with Gunning Bed¬ 
ford, Samuel Spring, James Madison, and Philip 
Freneau. In oorjunction with the last, he deli¬ 
vered at the Commencement a poem in dialogue 
between Acasto and Eugenio, on the Rking 
Glory of Amerir<jt^ which was published the 
next year in Philadelphia.* The part which he 
wrote is easily separated, since Freneau after¬ 
wards published his portion separately in the 
edition c€ his poems in 1796. The verse of 
Brackenridge is smooth and glowing, and is tinc¬ 
tured with a grave religious tone. 

Brackenridge continued a tutor in the college 
after taking his first degree, and studied divinity, 
lie WAS licensed to preach, though not ordained, 
and undertook, at a profitable remuneration, for 
several years, the charge of an academy in Mary¬ 
land. 

His j)atriotic fooling on the breaking ont of 
the Revolution induced him to prepare a drama¬ 
tic production, entitled Bfinker'f wliich was 
recited by his pupils. If was published in 1776,t 
with a dedication “to Richard Stockton, Es(j., 
Member of tlio Honorable the Continental Con¬ 
gress, for the state of Xew Jersey.” It has a 
Prologue spoken “ by a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
CVintiiKMital army,” and an “written by 

a gentleman of the army. 8U[)po.sed to be spoken 
immediately after the battle, by Lieutenant-Col. 
Wehh, ai(le-de-(!amp to General Putnam.” The 
dranuifi'* pernoim are Warren, Putnam, and Gar¬ 
diner, for tlie American officers; Gage, Howe, 
Burgoyne, (Jinton, and Lord i^igot, for the Bri¬ 
tish. 1’lierc is no lady in the ease. Warnm 
opens with an address to Putnam, to which the 
latter responds in sympatliy, and Warren tiro- 
poses the tortitic.ation ot Bunker’s Hill. Among • 
the British at Boston, Burgoyne chafes over the 
contiiicmeiit of the British troops. Gage re¬ 
plies— 

This mighty paradox will soon dissolve. 

Hear first, Buiiooynk, the valour of these men. 

Fir’d with the zeal of fiercest liberty, 

No fear of death, so terrible to all, 

Cun stoji their rage, (rrey-houded clergymen, 

AVith holy bible and contimial prayer, 

Bear up tlieir fortitude—and talk of heuv’n. 

And tell thorn that sweet soul, who dies in battle, 
Shall walk with sjiirits of the jiisl. 

Howe comiiliments the enemy further— 

Not strange to your maturer thouglit, Buuooynk, 
This matter will ajipear. A jioojile brave, 

♦ A Poom, on Ibe Rlsinc OlorY of America, being an Exer¬ 
cise delivered ut the Public (/omuienccment at Nassau llali, 
^4eJllembl'r 2b, 17T1. 

-Vonlont annis 
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Pnteat tellu.s Typhisque noV(* 

Detogat orbos: noc sit tonis 
Ultima Thulo. 

Sknkga. Mod. Act lit v. 875. 

Pbiiadelphia: Printed by Joseph Oruikshank, for E. Altken, , 
Bookseller, oppubite the Loudon Coffee-House, In Front- i 
Btreut 1772. 

t The Battle of Bunker's Hill. A dramatic piece, of five 
Acts, la boroio measure; by a Gentleman of Maryiaud. 
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Who never jret, of luxury, or soft 
Delights, efteminate and false, have tasted. 

But, through hate of chains, and slav’ry, suppos’d, 
Forsake their mountain tops, and rush to arma 
Oft have I heard their valour published: 

Their perseverance, and untameable 
Fiei'ce mind, when late they fought with us, and 
drove 

The French, encroaching on their settlements, 

Back to their frozen lakes. Or when with us 
On Cape Breton, they stormed Louisburg. 

With us, in Canada, they took Quebec; 

And at the Havanriah, these New England Mur, 
Led on by Putnam, acted gallantly. 

The assault is made, and Warren falls. This 
is a portion of his dying sjieech:— 

Weep not for him who first e^jious’d the cause 
And risking life, have met the enemy, 

111 fatal opposition. But rejoice— 

For now J go to mingle with the dead. 

Great Brutus, Hampden, Sidney, and the rest, 
Of old or modern memory, who liv’d, 

. A mound to tyrants, and strong hedge to kings; 
Bounding the indignation of tlioir rage 
Against the happiness and peace of man. 

' 1 see these heroes, where they walk serene, 
liy chryatal currents, on the vale of Heaven, 

High in full converse of immortal acts, 

Achiev’d for {ruth and innocence on earth. 
Meantime the harmony and thrilling sound 
()f mellow lutes sweet viols and guitars, 

Dwell on the soul, and ravish ev’ry nerve. 

Anon tlie murmur of the tight-brac’d druir^ 

With finely varied fifes to martial airs, 

I Wind up the spirit to the mighty proof 
Of siege and battle, and attempt in arms. 

. lllustnous group 1 They beckon me along, 

To ray my \isage with immortal light. 

And bind tlie amaranth around my brow. 

1 eome, I come, ye first-born of true fame; 

Fight on, my eouatrymen ; Be kbee, be free. 

Appended to the Poem aro the two following 
■ Lyrics:— 

j AN ODK ON TUT. BATTLE OF BUNKER'S-niLL. 

/S^uno and acted Inj a Soldier, in a MUiidry Hah^ wUh hi* 
Firrlin k, iiiUie same Mca»ure wUh 
the TttmptHL 

“ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer.” 

I. 

Y^ou bold warrions, who resemble 
Flames upon the distant hill; 

At whose view the heroes tremble, 

' Fighting with unequal skilL 

I Loud-sounding drums, now with hoarse mur- 
; murs. 

Rouse the spirit up to war; 

Fear not, fear not, though their numbers. 

Much to ours superior are. 

I Hear brave Warren, bold commanding: 

I “ Gallant souls and vet’rans brave, 

Bee the enemy just landing, 

' From the navy-cover’d wavh. 

I Close the wings—advance the centre— 
Engineers point well yowv guns— 

Clap the matches—let the rent air 
Bellow to Britannia’s sous.” 

Q. 

Now, think you see three thousand moving, 

Up the brow of Bunker’s Hill; 

Many a gallant vet’ran shoving 
Cowards on, against their wilL 
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The curling volumes all behind them, 

Dusky clouds of smoke aiisc; 

Our cannon-balls, brave boys, shall find them, 

At each shot a hero dies. 

Once more, Wabben, ’midst this terror, 

** Charge, brave soldiers, charge again; 

Many an expert vet’raii warrior 
Oi tlie enemy is slain. 

Level well your charged pieces. 

In direction to the town ; 

They shako, they sliake, their lightning ceases; 
That siiut brought six standards down.” i 

HL I 

Maids in viigin beauty blooming, 

On llrilannia’s sen-girt isle. i 

Say no more your syains arc coming, ' 

Or with songs the dny beguile. j 

For sleeping found in death’s embraces, 

On their clay-cold beds they lie; j 

Death, grim death, alas, defaces 

Youth and pleasure, which must die. 

“ March the right wing, Gard’iier, yonder; 

The hero spirit lives in thunder ; 

Take th’ assailing foe in flank, 

Close there, seijeants, close that rank. 

The conflict now doth loudly call on 
Highest proof of martini skill; 

Heroes shall sing of them, who fall on | 

The slipp’ry brow of Bunker’s Hill.” 

! 

Unkindest fortune, still thou changest, ! 

As the wind upon the wave ; j 

The good and bad alike thou rangest, | 

Undistinguish’d in the grave. | 

Shall kingly tyrants see thee smiling, | 

Whilst the brave and just must die; J 

Them of sweet hope and life beguiling 

In tlie arms of victory. j 

“ Behave this day, niy lads, with sfjirit, [ 

W rap the bill top as in flame ; ! 

Oh I if we fall, let each one merit i 

Immortality in fame. 1 

From this high ground, like Vesi.v’us, 

Pour tlie floods of fire along; ■ 

Let not, let not numbers move us, | 

We are yet five hundred strong.” 

- . i 

Many a widow sore bewailing j 

Tender husbanda, shall reiiiaiu, | 

With tears ond sorrows, unavailing, 

From tliis hour to mourn tlieiu slain. ' 

'The rude scene striking all by-stuiiders, j 

Bids tlie little ban<l retire; 

Who can live like salamanders, 

In such floods of liquid fire? 

** All, our troops are sorely pressed— 

Howe ascends the smoky hill; 

Wheel inward, let these ranks be faced. 

We have yet some blood to spill. 

Our right wing push’d, our left surrounded, 
Weight of numbei*8 five to one; i 

Wabben dead, and Gard'neb wounded— ! 

Ammunition is quite gone.” 

VL 

See the steely pointe, bright gleaming 
In the sun^B fierce dazzling ray; 

Groans arising, life-blood streaming, 

Purple o'er the face of day. 

The field is covered with the dying, 

Free-men mixt with tyrants lie, 

•Hie living with each other vieing, 

Raise the shout of battle high. 


Now brave Putnam, aged soldier: 

“ Como, my vet’rons, we must yield; 

More equal match’d, we’ll yet charge bolder, 
For the present quit the field. 

The God of battles shall revisit 
On their heads each soul that dies ; 

Take courage, boys, we yet shan’t miss it, 

From a tliousand victories.” 

A MIUTART BONG, BT TnE ARMT, OK OZKEIIAL WASHIKOTOM'S 
VICTOBIOUB XNTBY INTO THE TOWN OK BOSTON. 

' Sons of valor, taste the glories 
Of celestial Lirebty ; 

Sing a triumph o’er the Tories, 

Let the pulse of joy beat high. 

Heaven, this day, hath foil’d the many 
Fallacies of Geoige their king; 

Let the echo reach Britany, 

Bid her mountain sumiuils ring. 

See yon navy swell the bosom 
Of the laic cm aged sea; 

Where-e’er they go we sliall oppose them. 

Sons of valour must be free. 

Should they touch at fair Uiiodk-1slani», 

There to combat with the biave; 

Driven from each hill and liigh-land. 

They shall plough the pui ple wave. 

Should they thence to fair Virginy 
Bend a 8(piadron to 1>unmobi:; 

Still with fear and ignominy, 

Tljey shall quit the lu>stiie shore. 

To (’arolina or to Georgy, 

Should they next advance their fame, 

Tliis land ol heroes shall disgorge l!ie 
Sons of tyranny and shame. 

Let them rove to climes far distant, 

Situate under Arctic skies, 

Call on Hessian troops assistant, 

And the sax ages t«> rise 

Boast of wild brigades from Russia, 

To fix down the galling chain; 

(’anada ami ^'c)vn Scotiji 

Shall discharge these hnr<les again. 

In New York state, rejoined by Clinton, 
Should their standards mock the oir, 

Many a surgeon shall put lint on 
Wounds of death, received there. 

War, fierce war, shall break their forces, 
Nerves of Tory men shall fail. 

Seeing Howe with alter’d courses, 

Bending to the western gale. 

Tims, from every bay of oeenn, 

Flying back, with sails unfuiTd ; 

Tost with ever-troubl’d motion, 

They shall quit this smiling world. 

Like Satan, banished from Heaven, 

Never see the eiiiiling shore, 

From tliis land so happy, driven. 

Never stain its bosom more. 

On going to Philadelphia in 1776, Brackenridge 
Buiqioited himself by editing the United Statci^ 
Magazine^ a periodical of which an anecjdote of his 
editorship is given by his son. “ At one time the 
magazine contained some severe strictures on the 
celebrated General Lee, and censured him for his 
conduct to Washington. Lee, in a rage, called at 
the office, in company with one or two of his 
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aides, with the intention of assaulting the editor; 
he knocked at the door, while Mr. Bnickenridge, 
looking out of the upper story window, inquired 
what was wanting? ‘Come down,’ said Lee, 
‘and ril give you as good a horse-whipping as 
any rascal ever received.’ ‘ Excuse me, general,’ 
said the other, ‘Iwould not go down for two 
such favors.’ ” 

Like Dwight and Barlow, Brackenridge was a 
chaplain in the Revolutionary anny, preaching 
political sermons in the camp. Six of tliern w^re 
published at the time in a pamphlet, which had a 
large circulation. He delivered an oration on the 
4th July, 1778, in honor of those fallen in the 
war, in the Dutch Refonned Church in Philadel¬ 
phia. 



The bent of his mind was not formed for the 
Scotch Presbyterian theology, so ho relinquished 
the pulpit for the l>ar, and ‘itudied law with Sa¬ 
muel (’base, at Annajxdis. His son tells ns, in his 
biographical notice, that “ although licensed to 
preach, lie was never ordained nor formally con¬ 
secrated to the ministry. As he grow older he 
became convinced that his natural temperament 
<*alled him to the scenes of active life. Besides, 
lie found himself unable to yield a full as-ent to 
all the tenets of the church in which he had 
l>oen eilucatod. He detdared that for two whole 
years he laboured most sincerely and assiduously 
to C/Onvince himself, but in vain; and he could 
not think of publicly maintaining doctrines, in 
which he did not privately believe. On one oc¬ 
casion, in conversation with a Sc^ohdi clergAunan, 
he stated Ids difficulties. The other rejilied to 
him that he was pretty much in the same jiredica- 
mont. ‘ Then, how do you reconcile it to your 
conscience to preach doctrines of whoso truth 
you are not fully convinced?’ ‘Hoot, man,’ said 
he, ‘ I dinna think much abont it—1 explain the 
doctrine, as I wud a system o’ moral philosophy 
or metaphysics; and if I dinna just understand 
it noo, the time may come when I shall; and in 
the meantime I put my faith in wiser men, who 
established the articles, and in those whose heads 


are sufficiently clear to understand Hiem. And 
if we were tae question but ane o’ these doctrines, 
it wud be like taking a stane out o’ a biggin; the 
whole wa’ might fa’ doon.’ ” 

, In 1781, Brackenridge crossed the Alleghanies 
and established himself at Pittsbui-g—^from which 
region he was sent to the State Legislature. His 
: subsequent participation with Gallatin in the 
: Whiskey Insurrection brought him into general 
; notice in the agitations of that period. As a 
, western man he thought the excise law which the 
rititers attempted to put down, oppressive. It 
' was impossible not to engage to some extent in 
their movements, while he exerted his powers to re¬ 
gulate and restrain the actors from the commission 
of treason. When that affiiir was over he took 
, pains to vindicate his conduct by procuring letters 
1 from the most eminent parties in reply to a cir¬ 
cular letter, and by the pulilication of his LicidentM 
oj the Ineurreetion in the Western Parts of Penn^ 
syhania in 1794, which was published the follow¬ 
ing year at Philadelphia. 

The scenes which he passed through, and his 
experience of political life, gave him the material 
for his Modern Chiralry^ or the Adventures of 
Captain Farrago^ and Teague O'Regan^ his Ser- 
; vant^ the fir-^t part of which was published in 
i 1796 at Pittsburgh. The second portion was 
( issuecl after an interval of ten years. The whole 
; of Modern Chivalry, with the last corrections 
j and additions of the author, was published in two 
, volumes at Pittsburgh in 1819, a book which is 
I now exceedingly rare. The Philadelphia edition 
of 1846, illustrated by Darley, contains only the 
! contents of the first volume of the former edition. 

I It was edited by the author’s son, 11. M. Bracken 
ridge, with a preface and biographical sketch. It 
is there remarked that this work “ is believed 
to ho entirely unknown in Europe, and that it has 
never been noticed by any review.” We may 
quote from the editor’s preface an anecdote of the 
! author and his reputation in the West:— 

The author used to relate an incident which oc¬ 
curred to him at a place where he was detained a 
day, in conseqifeiico of having missed the stage, and 
feeling ennuiy asked the landlord whether he had 
anything amusing to read. “ That I have,” said he, 
at the same time opening a little desk in his bar, and 
producing a torn volume of “ Modern Chivalry.” 
“ There,” said he, “ is something will make you 
laugh; and the man that wrote it was no fool 
I neither.” When the author’s descendants or rela- 
I tives happen to be travelling, the firet question al- 
’ most invariably asked of them is, “ Are you related 
to the author of Modern Chivalry?” One of them 
' having landed on the Mississippi, with the intention 
i <»f going to St Louis, a distance of two liundred 
miles by laud, on making inquiries for some mode 
of eonveyaiice, was addressed by a stranger in these 
words: “ I understand, sir, 3 ^our name is Bracken- 
. ridge. Are you related te the author of Modern 
(■hivalry?” And on being answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, immediately offered his horse, telling him to 
keep him until an opportunity should ofter of re¬ 
turning him. 

I 

In the West., Modern Chivaliy is, or dc^rvee 
to be, regarded as a kind of aboriginal classic. It 
has the rough flavor of the frontier settlement in 
its manly sentiment, and not particularly delicate 
expression. Brackenridge was an eccentric inan 
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In his mannei^ though of vigorous sense. This 
book flliowB his humors in p^ection^ and so far 
as his ways of thinking go is autobiographic. It 
exhibits a wann, generous nature, and a man of 
much reading and reflection. The Btor}% with its 
few incidents, is modelled upon Hudibras and 
Don Quixote, and productions of that ilk. The 
humor is after Sterne and Fielding, wliose exam¬ 
ple would have been nothing without the natural 
ability of the writer to profit by it. 

Captain Farrago is a type of the author; his ser¬ 
vant Teague OTiegan is a humorous invention 
which does capital execution with the dema¬ 
gogues, sciolists, and other pretenders of tlie day. 
The work had on object to sow a few seeds of 
i^litioal wisdom among his fellow citizens, then 
little experienced in the use of i)olitical power, 
and ks lessons in this way are profitable still. 
The Captain is therei)resentative of Don Quixote, 
a clear-headed man, who>e independent way of 
looking at things, from living out of the world, 
has gained him the ro])utation of eccentricity. 
He is withal a practical wag, setting out with his 
Irish servant in quest of adventures. Tlie gist of 
his observation and experience lies in this, that 
the duties and responsibilities of a new state of 
society have been thrust upon a race of men so 
suddenly, that, unused to their new democratic 
privileges, they are very much in the way of 
abusing them. Without jiolitical knowledge they 
are ready to send the weaver to Congress; with¬ 
out learning the leatherheads rush in as members 
of the philosophical society, and appoint, after 
the manner of Dr. OToole, a native Irishman t^) 
a Greek professorship. Teague O’Regan is con¬ 
stantly in danger. Ue is in momentary risk of 
being decoyed from his master, made a clergy¬ 
man of, elected to the philoNOphical society, or 
Bpirited away to the legislature. After awhile 
Teague learns to tell one foot from another by the 
aid of a Philadelphia dancing master, is introduced 
at the President’s levee, and gets the appointment 
of Collector of the Excise in the Alleghaiiies. 
This leads to a tarring and feathering, which Avas 
doubtless drawn from the author’d reiniiiisc^cnccs 
of the Whiskey Insurrection, In the meanwhile 
the Captain has procured a Scottish servant, Dun¬ 
can, whose dialect is bettor sustained than that 
of his Irish predecessor. Brackenridge^’s law 
leaiming, his College reading, his schoolmaster’s 
acquisition, his roughly a(;quired knowledge of 
the world, are all displayed in this book. Ilis ex¬ 
planation of his use of the character of tlie Irish 
clown is curious, and the remarks w hich follow 
are a truthful plea for fiction. 

It has been asked, why, in writing this memoir, 
have I taken my clowui from thr Irish nation f 'llit! 
character of the English clown, I did not well un¬ 
derstand; nor could 1 iinitale the manner of speak¬ 
ing. I'hik of the Scotch I have tried, as may be 
seen, in the character of Duncan. But I found it, 
in my hands, rather insipid. The character of the 
Irish clown, to use the language of Rousseau, “ has 
more stuff in it” He will attempt anything. 

The American lias in fact, yet, no character; 
neither the clown, nor the gentleman; so that 1 
could not take one from our own country; which I 
would much rather have done, as the scene lay here. 
But the midland states of America, and the western 
bi general, bmng ball Ireland, tbe cbaracter 


of the Irish clown will not be wholly misunderstood. 
It is true the clown is taken from the aboriginal 
Irish; a character not so well known in tbe iTorth 
of that country; nevertheless, it is still so mnch 
known, even there, and amongst the emigrants liere 
or their descendants, that it will not be wholly 
tlirown away. 

On the Irish stages it is a standing character; and 
on the theatre in Britain it is also introduced. I 
have not been able to do it justice, being but half 
an Irishman myself, and not so well acquainted 
with the reversions, and idiom, of the genuine 
Thady, as I could wish. However, the imitation, at 
a distance from the original, will better pass than 
if it had been written, and read, nearer home. For¬ 
eigners will not so readily distinguish the incongrui¬ 
ties ; OP, as it is the best we can produce for the 
present, will more indulgently consider them. 

1 think it the iluty of every man who possesses a 
faculty, and perhaps a facility of drawing such 
images, as will amuse his neighbour, to lend a hand, 
and do something. Have those authors done nothing 
for the world, wliose works would seem to have liad 
no other obji^et but to amuse if In low health; after 
the fatigue of great mental exertion on solid disi^ui- 
Hitioii; in pain of mind, from disappointed passions-, 
or broken with the - sensibilities of sympathy and 
uflFeetion ; it is a relief to try not to think, and this 
is attainable, in some degree, by light reading. Un¬ 
der sensations of this kind, I have had recourse 
more than once to Don Quixote; which doubtless 
contains a great deal of excellent moral sentiment. 
Jiut, at the same time, has much that can serve only 
to afeuse. Even in health, and with a flow of spirits, 
from prosperous affairs, it diversifies enjoyments, and 
adds to the happiness of which the mind is capable. 
I trust, therefore, that tlie gravest persons will not 
be of opinion that 1 ought to be pnt out of church 
for any appeiirance of levity, which this work may 
seem to carry Avith it. 

1 know there have been instances amongst the 
Puritans, of clergymen, degraded for singing a 
Seoteh pastoral. But music is a <‘urnal thing com¬ 
pared with putting thoughts upon paper. It re- 
quir<'S an opening of the mouth, niHi a rolling of 
the tongue, whereas thought is wholly spiritual, and 
depends not on any modific.ition of the corporeal 
organs. Music, however, even by the strictest sects, 
IS admissible in snetred Imrmony, wbi* h is an ac¬ 
knowledgment, that even sound has its uses to soothe 
the mind or to fit it for conteinj)lation. 

I would ask, Avhich is the most entertaining work, 
Smollet’s History of England: or his Humphrey 
Clinker if For, as to tlie utility, so far ns that de- 
>eiids upon truth, they are both alike. History has 
>€•011 well said to be the Romance of the human 
mind; and Rnwance the history of the heart. When 
the son of Robert Walpole asked his father, whether 
he should read to him out of a book of history; 
he said, “ he was not fond of Romance.” This minis¬ 
ter had been long engaged in affairs; and from what 
he hod seen of accounts of things within his own 
knowledge he had little confidence in the relation 
of things which he had not seen. Except memoirs 
of persfms* own times; biographical sketches by 
eotcmjiorury writ el’s; Voyages, and Travels, that 
havi* geographical exactness, there is little of the 
histoi’ical kind, in point of truth, before Roderick 
Random, or Gil Bias. 

The Eastern nations in their tales pretend to 
nothing but fiction. Nor is the story witn them the 
less amusing because it is not true. Nor is the moral 
of it less impressive, because the actors never had 
existence. 

In the second vdlnme of the Yrork the style Is 
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more didactic bnt not less genial. It contains tlie 
material of a rare volume of Essays, fresh, inde¬ 
pendent in thought, quaint in humor and expres¬ 
sion. 

When Governor McKean secured the demo¬ 
cratic ascendency by his election in 1799, Brack- 
euridge was one of his appointments as Judge in 
the Supreme Court of the State, where lie pre¬ 
sided with ability till his deatli in 1810. Brack- 
enridge deserves to be better known through his 
writings. Ilia numerous miscellanies, sc^ittered in 
old ])ampldets, periodicals, and new>pa])ers, if 
collected would form a pleasing and inatnuaive 
commentary on his times. He had wit, humor, 
and a sound judgment. Ilis judicial decisions 
were celebrated for their integrity and indepen¬ 
dence. 

Hildreth, no friend to his party, admits—“ Even ! 
Brackenridge, whaWver his eccentricities and ' 
faults as a man or a ]K)litician, proved, in liis ju¬ 
dicial character, no disgrace to the bench.” * 

His social talents must have been of a rare 
order. There is a caj)ital anecdote narrated by i 
Paulding, of his efforts to overcome tlie gravity 
of Wjisliington. The judge, as he relates it, on 
a particular occasion, fell in with Washington at 
a })iiblic-hous(*, where a large company bad 
gathered together for the piir)) 0 ‘^e of discussing 
the subject of improving the navigation of the 
Pototnac. They sup])ed at the same table, and 
Mr. Bruckenridge essayed all liis powers of 
humor to divert the General; but in vain. He 
seemed aware of liis jmrpose, and listened with¬ 
out a smile. However, it so hap]>ened that the 
chambere of Wasliiugloii and Bi-ackeiiridgi^ ad¬ 
joined, and were only separated from each other 
by a thin partition of pine boards. The General 
had retired tirst, and wlieii the judge entered his 
own r(K)m, lie was delighted to hear Washington, 
who was already in bed, huigliing to liimself with 
infinite glee, no doubt at tlie recollection of bis 
stories.” t 

AK XLBCnON BCXNE—-FROM MODXBK CniVALBT. 

The Captain rising early next moriiing, and rotting 
out oil hiB way, hud now arrived at a place w here a 
number of people were coiiveneil, for the purpose 
of electing persons to rejircseiit tliem in the legisla¬ 
ture of the state. There was u w^eaver who w as a 
candidate fur this apjiointment, and beeined to have 
a good deal of interest among the people. But 
another, who was a man of edueatiun, was his coin> 
petitor. Relying on some talent of speaking which 
he thought he possessed, he addressed the multitude. 

Fellow citizens, said he, I pretend not to any great 
abilities; but am conscious to myself that 1 ini\e 
the best good will to servo you. But it is very 
astonishing to me, that this weaver siiould conceive 
himself qualified for the trust For though my , 
acquirements are not great, yet his are still less. ! 
The mechanical business which he pursues, must \ 
necessarily take up so much of his time, that he i 
cannot apply himself to political studies. I nhould 1 
therefore think it would be more answerable to j 


♦ nistoiy of the United States. j 

t Paulding’s Life of Washington, U. Iy4. There Is a story I 
still circulated In Philadolphla, which he used to tell at the i 
expenM of the Phllostiphlcul Society, of a member having i 
picked un one of the small fashionable lady's fans of theme i 
days. In the gutter, and the society having reported on It as the i 
wing of a newly discovered bat. 


: your dignity, and conducive to your interest, to be 
I represented by a man at least of some letters, than 
I by an illiterate handicraftsman like this. It will be 
I more honorable for himself, to remain at his loom 
I and knot threads than to come forward in a legisla- 
I tive capacity: because in the one case, he is in the 
sphere suited to his education; in the other, he is 
like a fish out of water, and must struggle for breath 
in a new element 

Is it possible he can understand the affairs of 
government, whose mind has been concentred to the 
small object of weaving webs, to the price by the 
yard, the grist of the thread, and such like matters 
as concern the manufacturer of cloths? The feet 
of him who weaves, are more occupied than the 
head, or at least os much ; and therefore he must be, 
at least but in half, accustomed to exercise his men¬ 
tal powers. For these reasons, all other things set 
aside, the chance is in my favour, with respect to 
infurmution. However, you will decide, and give 
your suffrages to him or to me, us you shall judge 
expedient. 

The Captain lieuriiig these observations, and look¬ 
ing at the weaver, could not help advancing, and 
undertaking to subjoin something in support ot what 
had been just said. Said he, 1 have no prejudice 
against a weaver more than another man. Mur do 
1 know any iiurm in the trade; save tliat from the 
se<lcntary life in a damp place, there is usually a 
paleness of the cniinteiniiice ; but this is a physical, 
not a moral evil. Such usually occupy subterranean 
apartments; not for the pur})UAe, like Demosthenes, 
of shaving their heads and writingover eight times 
the history of Thucydides, and [)erfecting a style of 
oratory; but rather to keep the thread moist; or 
because this is considered but as an inglorious sort 
of trade, and is freijuently thru^t aw'uy into cellars, 
ami dam]) out-houses, which are not occupied for a 
better use. 

But to rise from the cellar to the senate house, 
would be an unnatural hoist. To come from count¬ 
ing tiireads, and adjusting them to the splits of a 
reed, to regulate the finances of a government, 
would be jireposterous; there being no congruity in 
the case. There is no analogy between knotting 
threads and framing laws. It. would be a reversion 
1 <)f the order of things. Mol that a manufacturer of 
linen or woolen, or other stuffs, is an inferior cha¬ 
racter, but a different one, from that which ought to 
be employed in affairs of state. It is unnecessary 
to enlarge on this subject; for you must all bo eon- 
viiiced of tlie truth and jiropriety of what 1 say. 
But if you will gi ve me leave U) take the manufacturer 
aside a little, 1 think I can explain to him my ideas 
on the subject; and very ju-obably prevail with him 
to w'lthdraw his pretensions. The people seeming 
to acquiesce, and beckoning to the weaver, they 
w ithdrew aside, and the Captain addressed him in 
the following words: 

Mr. IVaddle, said he, for that was the name of the 
iiiaiiufacturer, J liave not the smallest idea of wound¬ 
ing your sensibility; but it would seem to me, it 
would be more your interest to pursue your occupa¬ 
tion, than to launch out into that of which you have 
no knowledge. When you go to the senate house, 
the application to you will not be to warj) a web; 
but to make laws for the commonwealth. Mow, 
suppose that the making tlieso laws requires a know- 
leage of commerce, or of the interests of agriculture, 
or those principles upon which the difi'erent manu¬ 
factures depend, what service could you render! It 
is possible you might think justly enough; but could 
you speak ? You are not in the hi^it of public 
speaking. You are not furnished with those common* 
]^ace ideas, with which even very ignorant men can 
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pMB for knowing Bometbiug. There is nothing | 
make! a man lo ridiculous, uh to attempt what is \ 
above his sphere. You are uo tumbler, for instance; i 
yet should you give out that you could vault upon a ! 
mau*8 bock; or turn heels over head like tlie wheels 
of a cart; stilfness of your joints would encum¬ 
ber you; and you would fall upon your posterioie 
to the ground, buch a squash as that, would do you 
damage. The getting up to ride on the slate is an 
unsafe thing to those who are not aecuslonied to 
such homemanship. It is a disagreeable thing for 
a man to be laughed at, und there is no way of keep¬ 
ing one’s self from it but by avoiding all arfectatiun. 

While they were thus discouising, a bustle had 
taken place lunoiig the crowd, 'league hearing so 
much about elections, and serving the government, 
took it into his head that he could be a legislator 
himself. The thing was not disjileasing to tne pe«>- 
ple, who seemed to favour his pretensiouH; owing, 

111 some degree, to tlierc being several of hib coun¬ 
trymen among the crowd; but more especially to 
the fluctuation of the popular mind, and a disposi¬ 
tion to what is new and ignoble. For though the 
weaver was not the most elevated object of clioice, 
yet he was still preferable to this tattcr-deinalion, 
who was but a menial servant, and hatl so much of 
what is called the brogue on Ids tongue, os to full . 
far short of an elegant speaker. 

The Captain coming uji, and finding what was on j 
tlie caipet, was greatly chagrined at not having been ! 
able to give the multitude a better idea of the im- j 
portance of a legiblative trust; aJarnied also, from I 
an apprehension of the loss of hi.s servant. Under | 
these impressions he resumed liis addr<‘s8 to the j 
multitude, baid he, this is making the matter still : 
worse, gentlemen: this servant of mine is but a I 
bog-trotter, who can scarcely speak the dialect in I 
which your laws ought to be wiitteii; but certainly 
has never read a single treatise on any jiolitical sub¬ 
ject; for the truth is, lie cannot read at all. The 
young people of the lower class, in Ireland, have 
seldom the advantage of a good education; espe¬ 
cially the descendants of the ancient Irish, who have 
most of them a great assurance of countenance, but ; 
little information or literature. This young man, { 
whose family name is O’Kegan, has been ray servant i 
for several years ; und, exce])t a too great fondness i 
for women, which now and then brings him into 
scrapes, he has demeaned liimself in a manner tole¬ 
rable enough. But he is totally ignorant of the 
great principles of legislntion ; and more especially 
the particular interests of the ^ovei’iiment A free 
government is a noble acquisition to a people: and 
this freedom consists in an C(|ual right to make laws, ; 
and to have the benefit of the laws when made. I 
Though doubtless, in such a government, the lowest ! 
citizen may become chief magistrate; yet it is suf- | 
ficient to iiossess the right, not absolutely nece.*4sary : 
to exercise it. Or even if you should think proper, | 
now and then, to show your privilege, and exert, in 
a signal manner, tlie domocrutic prerogative, yet is 
it not descending too low to filch away from me a 
hireling, which 1 cannot well spare ? You are surely 
carrying the matter too far, in thinking to make a 
senator of this ostler; to take him away from an 
employment to which he has been bred, and put him 
to another, to which he has served no apprentice- , 
sMp: to set those hands whicli have been lately 
employed in currying my horse, to tlie draughting 
bills, and preparing business for the liouse, I 

The people were tenacious of their choice, and | 
insisted on giving Teague their suffrages; and by 
the frown upon their brows, seemed t<) indicate I 
resentment at what had been said; os indirectly i 
charging them with want of judgment; or calling 


ill question their privilege to do what they thought 
proper. It is a very strange thing, said one of them, 
who was a ^eaker for tlie rest, that after having 
conquered Burgoyne und Cornwallis, and got a 
goi eriiineiit of our own, we cannot put in it whom 
we please. This young man may be your servant, 
or another man s servant; but if we choose to make 
him a delegate, what is that to you ? lie mtiy not 
be yet skilled in tiie matter, but tliere is a good day 
coming. VV e will empow er him; and it is better to 
trust a plain man like him tlian one of your high- 
fiyeis, that will make laws to suit tlieir own pur¬ 
poses. 

1 had much rather, said the Captain, you would 
send the wx‘avcr, tlioiigli 1 thought that improper, 
than to invade my household, and thus detract from 
mo the \ ciy person that 1 have about me to brush 
my boots, and clean my sjnirs. 

'I'lie proloculor of the j)eoplc gave him to under¬ 
stand that his objections were useless, for the people 
Jiad determined on tlie elunee, and Teague they 
would have, for a representative. 

Finding it answ ered no end to expostulate with 
the multitude, he requested to speak a w ord with 
Teague by himself. Mejipiiig aside, he said to him, 
composing his voice, and addressing him in a soft 
manner: 'iVngne, 3 ou are quite wiong in this matter 
the}’ huve put into your head. Ih) you know what 
it is to be a member of a deliberative body ? Wliat 
qiialifientions are nece.‘«snry? Do you undei*stand 
un 3 ’thii.g of geography? If a question sliouhl be 
put to make a law’ to dig 11 ennui in some part of the 
btute, can 3 ’ou describe the heaiii.g of the mountains, 
and the course of the rivers? Ur if eommeree is to 
be pushed to some new quarter, by the force of 
regulations, are 3 '’ou compel eat to decide in such a 
case? There w’ill be questions of law and astrono- 
1113 ’ on the carpet Dow 3 ’ou must gajie and stare 
like a fool, when 3 ’ou l ome to be asked 3 ouroj>inion 
on these siibjectb! Are 3 ’ou acquainted with tlie 
ab-ttraet principles of finance; witli the funding 
juiblic securities; tlie wayh and means of raising tlio 
revenue; pro\iding for the di^cliaigo of the ]>ublic 
debts, and all other tilings w’hich respect the econo¬ 
my of the government? Fven if you had know¬ 
ledge, ha\e you a facility of speaking ? 1 would 

suppose you wouhl have too much piide to goto 
the house just to SU 3 ’, ay or no. Thi't is not the fault 
of your nature, but of your education ; having been 
accustomed to dig lurt in 3 ’our early years, rather 
than instructing yourself in the classics, or eominon 
school books. 

When a man becomes a member of a public body, 
he is like a racoon, or other beast that climbs up 
the fork of a tree; the boys pushing at liim with 
pitchforks, or throw ing stones or shooting at him 
witli an arrow, the dogs barking in tJu* mean time. 
One will find fault with your not speaking; onother 
with your speaking, if you sjieak at all. They will 
put you in the newspapers, and ridicule 3 ’ou as a 
perfect beast There is what tliey call the carica- 
tura; that is, rcjii esenting you with a dog’s head, or 
a cat’s claw. As you have a led head, they will 
very probably make a fox of you, or a sorrel horse, 
or a brindleil cow. Jt is the devil in hell to be 
exposed to the squibs and crackers of the gazette 
wits and publications. You know no more about 
these matters than a goose; and yet you would 
undertake raslily, without advice, to enter on the 
office; nay, contrary to advice. For I would not 
for a thousand guineas, though I have not the half 
to spare, that the breed of the O’Regans should come 
to tnis; bringing on them a woi*sc stain than steal¬ 
ing sheep; to which they are addicted. You hove 
nothing hut ^’our character, Teague, in a new couii- 
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try to depend upon. Let it never be said, that you 
quitted an houeat livelihood, the taking oare*of my 
horse, to follow the new-fangled whims of the times, 
and be a statesman. 

Teague was moved chiefly with the last part of 
the address, and consented to relinquish his preten- 
siona. 

The Captain, glad of this, took him back to the 
people, and announced his disposition to decline the 
honor which they had intended him. 

Teague acknowledged tliat he had changed his 
mind, and was willing to remain in a private station. 

The people did not seem well pleased with the 
Captain; but os nothing more could be said about 
the matter, they turned their attention to the weaver, 
and gave him their sutfrages. 

TXAOUS A XKJiBER OF TDK PHILOSOPHICAL BOOIXTT. 

There was, in a certain great city, a society who 
called themselves Philosopljcrs. They had published 
books, under the title of Ti aiisaotions. These eon- i 
tained dissertations on the nalui'e and eauses of | 
things, from the stars of heaven to the fireflieh of 
the earth; and from llic sea-crab to the woodland 
bulfaloe. Such disquisitions are doubtless useful 
and entertaining to un in(piisiti\e mind. 

There is no (jUestioii hut there were in this body 
some very great men; whose investigations of the 
arcana of nature d<M‘rve attention, liut so it was, 
there hud been introduced, by some means, many 
individuals, who were no philo.soplieiN at all. This 
is no unusual thing witli institutions of this nature; I 
though, by the bye, it is a very great fault. For it 
lessens the incentives of honor, to have the aeeess i 
made so easy that every one may obtain admission. , 
it bus been a reproach to some colleges, that a i 
diploma eould be nureliased for half u crown. This ' 
society wei o still more moderate; for the bare 
flcratehing the posteriors of a member has been 
known to ])roeure u membership. At least, there 
have been those admitted, who a[>peared capable 
of nothing else. 

Nevertheless, it was neeessary, oven in these cases, 
for the candidates to proeiire some token of a philo- 
Bopliie turn of miiul, such us the skin of a dead 
cat, or some odd kind of a mouse-trap; or have 
phrases in tlieir mouths, about minerals and petri¬ 
factions ; so as just to support some idea of natural 
knowledge, and pass muster. There was one who 
got in, by finding, aeeidentuUy, the tail of a rabbit, 
which had been taken off in a boy's trap. Another 
by means of a squirrel’s sealn, wliieh he hud taken 
core to stretch and dry on u uit of osier, bemled in 
the form of a hoop. The beard of an old fox, taken 
off and dried in the sun, was tlie means of intro¬ 
ducing one wliom I knew very well: or rather, as I 
have already hinted, it was beforehand intended he 
should be introdueeil; and the-^e exuviie, or spoils 
of the animal kingdom, were but tlie tokens and 
apologies for admission. 

It happened as the Captain was riding this day, 
and Teague trotting after liim, he saw a large owl, 
that had been shot by somebody, and was idoced in 
the crotch of a tree, about the height of a mam's 
head from the ground, for tliosc that passed by to 
look at The Captain being struck with it, os some¬ 
what larger than such birds usually are, desired 
Teague to reach it to h«m; and tying it to the hinder . 
part of his saddle, rode along. i 

Passing by the liouso of one who belonged to the 
society, the bird was noticed at the saddle-skirts, and 
the pnilosopher coming out, made ennuiry with j 
regard to the genus and nature of the fowl. Said i 
the Captain, 1 know nothing more about it than that 
it ifl nearly as largo as a tnrkey buxzai'd. It is 


doubtless, said the other, the great Canada owl, that 
comes from the Lukes; and if your honor will ^ive 
me leave, 1 will take it and submit it to the society, 
and have youi'self made a member. As to the first, 
the Captain consented; but as to the last, the being 
a member, he chose rather to decline it; conceiving 
himself unqualified for a place in such a body. The 
other assured him that he was under a very great 
mistake; for there were persons there who scarcely 
knew a B from a bull’s foot That may be, said the 
Captain: but if others choose to degrade tliemselves, 
by sufi'eriiig their names to be used in so preposte¬ 
rous a way as that, it was no reason he should. 

The other gave him to understand, that the society 
would certainly wish to express their sense of his 
merit, and show themselves not inattentive to a vir¬ 
tuoso ; that os he declined the honor himself, he 
probably might not be averse to let his servant take 
u seat among them. 

He is but a simjile Irishman, said the Captain, and 
of a low education : his language being that spoken 
by the aborigines of his country. And if he speaks 
a little Knglish, it is with the brogue on his tongue, 
which would be unbecoming in a member ot your 
boilv. It would seeui to rue that a philosopher 
ougLt to know how to write, or at least to read , but 
Teague can neither write nor read. He can sing a 
song or whistle an Irish tune; but is totally illite¬ 
rate in all tiling'^ else. I question much if he could 
tell you how iiiuny new moons there are in the year; 
or any the most common thing you could ask him. 
He is a long-legged fellow, it is true; and might be 
of service in elumbering over rocks, or going to the 
shores of rivers to gather curiosities. But could 
you not get ]>erson8 to do this, without making them 
members ? 1 lia\ e more respect for science, than to 

suffer this bog-trotter to be so advanced at its 
expense. 

In these American states, there is a wide field for 
pliilosophic research ; and these researches may be 
of great use in agriculture, mechauicH, and astrono¬ 
my There is but little immediate profit attending 
these pursuits; but if there can be inducements of 
honor, these may supply the place. Wliat more 
alluring to a young man, than uie prospect of being 
one day received into the society of men truly 
learned ; the admission being a test and a proof of 
distinguished knowledge. But the fountain of 
honor, thus contaminated by a sediment foreign 
from its nature, who w'ould wish to drink of it? 

8aid the philosoplier, at the first institution of the 
society by Dr. Franklin and others, it was put uj)on 
a narrow bosis, and only men of science were con¬ 
sidered proper to compose it; and this might be a 
necessary policy at that time, w hen the institution 
was in its infancy, and eould not bear much draw'- 
back of ignorance. But it has not been judged so 
necessary of late years. The matter stands now on 
a broad and catholic bottom; and like the gospel 
itself, it is our orders, “ to go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in.” Tlierc 
are hundreds, whose names you may see on our list, 
who are not more instructea than this lad of yours. 

They must be a sad set indeed then, said the 
Captain. 

8ad or no sad, said the other, it is the case; and 
if you will let Teague go, I will engage him a mem- 
bei*ship. 

I tafce it very ill of you, Mr. Philosopher, said the 
Captain, to put this nonsense in Ids head. If you 
knew what trouble I have la^Iy had with a parcel 
of people that were for sending him to Congress, 
you would be unwilling to draw him from nie for 
the purpose of making liim o philosopher. It bnot 
an easy matter to get hirelings now-a-days; and 
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wh«ii you do get one, it is a mere chance, whether 
ke is uithfhl, and will suit your purpose. It would 
be a Tory great loss to me, to have him taken off at 
this time, when 1 have equipped myself for a 
Journey. 

Teague was a good deal incensed at this refusal 
of his master, and insisted that he would be a phi¬ 
losopher. You are an ignoramus, said the Captain. 
It is not the being among philosophers, will make 
you one. 

Teague insisted that he had a right to make the 
best of his fortune: and as there was a door open 
to his advancement he did not see why he might not 
make use of it 

The Captain finding that it answered no end to 
dispute the matter with him by words of sense and 
reason, took a contrary way to manage him. 

Teague, said he, 1 have a I'egard for you, and 
would wish to see you do well. But before you 
take this step, 1 would wish to speak a word or o 
in private. If you will go, 1 may perhaps suggest 
some things that may be of service to you, for your 
future conduct in that body. 

Teague consenting, they stepped aside; and the | 
Captain addressed him in the following manner: | 

Teague, said he, do you know what you are about? ; 
It is a fine thing at nrst sight to be a philosopher, ! 
and get into this body. Aiul indeed, if you vere a ; 
real philo8o])her, it might be some honor, and also | 
safe, to take that leap. But do you think it is to | 
make a philosopher of you that they want you ? 
Far from it. It is their great study to find curiosi- | 
ties; and because this man saw you coining after 
me, with a red head, trotting like an Ksquimnux | 
In^an, it has struck his mind to pick you up, and 
pass you for one. ^'ay, it is possible they may j 
intend worse; and when they have examined you i 
awhile, take the skin off you, and jiuss you for an 
overgrown otter, or a musk-rat, or some outlandish 
animal, for which they will themselves invent a 
name. If you were at the museum of one of these 
societies, to observe the quantity of skins and skele¬ 
tons they have, you might be well assured they di<l 
not come by them honestly. 1 know so much of 
these people, that 1 am well [icrsuadcd they would 
think no more of throwing you into u kettle of boil¬ 
ing water, than they would a terrajiin ; and having 
scraped you out to a shell, ]>resent you as the relics 
of an animal they had procured at an immeiise price, 
from some Guinea merchant. Or if they should not 
at once turn you to this use, how, in tiie mean time, 
will they dispose of you ? They will have you awny 
through the bogs and marshes, catching flics and 
mire-snipes; or send you to the woods to bring a 
polecat; or oblige you to descend into draw-wells, 
lor fog, and phlogistic air, and the Lord knows what. 
Ton must go into wolves’ dens, and catch bears by 
the tail: run over mountains like an opossum, and 
dig the earth like a ground-hog. You will have to 
climb over trees, and be bit by flying-squirrels. 
There will be no end to the miisquetoes you will 
have to dissect. What is all this, to cliviug into 
milldams and rivers, to catch craw-fish ? Or if you 
to the ocean, there are alligators to devour you 
e a cat-fish. Who knows but it may come your 
turn, in a windy night, to go aloft to the heavens, to 
mb down the stars, and give the goats and rams 
that are there, fodder? The keeping the stars clean 
is a laborious work; a great deal wo^ than scour¬ 
ing andirons or brass kettles. ^ There is a bull there, 
woidd think no more of tossing you on his horns 
than he would a puppy dog. If the crab should 
get you into his claws, he would squeeze you like a 
lobster. But what is all that to your having no 
place to stand on f How would you like to be up 


at the moon, and to fall down when you had missed 
your hold, like a boy from the topmast of a ship, 
and have your brains beat out upon the top of some 
great mountain; where the devil might take your 
skeleton and give it to the turkey-buzzards I 

Or if they should, in the mean time, excuse you 
from such out-of-door services, they will rack and 
: torture you with hard questions. You must tell 
I them how long the rays of light are coming fmm 
I the sun; how many drops of rain fall in u thunder- 
gust ; what makes the grasshopiier chirp when the 
I sun is hot; how muscle-shells get up to the top of 
the mountains; how the Indians got over to Ameri¬ 
ca. You will have to prove that the negroes were 
once white; and that their flat noses came by some 
cause in the compass of human means to produce. 
These are puzzling questions: and yet you must 
solve them all. Take my advice, and stay where 
you are. Mnny men have ruined themselves by 
their ambition, und made bad worse. There is 
another kind of philosophy, which lies more within 
your sphere; that is moral philosojdiy. Every 
hostler or hireling can study this, and you have the 
most excellent opportunity of a(‘qiiiring this know¬ 
ledge in our traverses through the country, or com¬ 
munications at the difl'ereiit taverns or villages, 
where wc may happen to sojourn. 

Teague had long ago, in his own mind, given up 
all thouglits of the society, and would not for tlie 
world have any more tt> do witli it; therefore, with¬ 
out bidding the pliilosopher adieu tlicy jiursued 
their route as usual 

OAFTAIX rABBAGO's IMSTKITOTIONB TO TEAGUK ON TIIE DUELLO. 

Having thus dismissed the secondary man, lie call¬ 
ed in his servant Teague, and accosted him ns fol¬ 
lows : Teague, said he, you h.nve heretofoi’c disco\ er- 
ed un ambition to be employed iii some W'ay that 
would advance your rejnitutiou. TIhm’c is now a 
case fallen out, to wliicJi you are fully competent. 
It is not a matter tliat rcquiri's the head to contrive, 
but the hand to execute. 1 he greatest fool is a.s fit 
for it as a wise man. It in indeed your greatest 
blockheads that chiefly undertake it. The know¬ 
ledge of law, jiliysiek, or divinity, is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Literature and political understanding is 
useless. JNothing mure is necessary than a little 
resolution of the heai-t. Yet it is an uiidertakiiig 
which is of much estimntion with the rabble, and lias 
i a great many on its side to apjirove and jtruise it. 

I The females of the world, esjieeially, admire the net, 
and cull it valour. 1 know you wish to stand well 
with the ladies. Here is an opportunity of advanc- 
ing your credit I have had w hat is culled u chal¬ 
lenge sent me this morning. It, is from a certain 
Jocko, who is a suitor to a Miss Vajiour, and has 
taken offence nt an exjiression of mine, respecting 
him, to this female. 1 wish you to accejit the chal¬ 
lenge, and fight liim for me. 

At this propo^ilioIl, Teague looked wild, and made 
apology that he was not much used t(> boxing. Box¬ 
ing, said the Captain, you are to fight wJiai is called 
a duel—You are to encounter him with pistols, and 
put a bullet through him if you can. It is true, he 
will have a chance of putting one through you; but 
in that consists the honour; for where there is no 
danger, there is no glory. You will provide your¬ 
self a second. There is an hostler here at the public 
house, that is a brave fellow, and will answer the 
purpose. Being furnished with a second, you will 
rovide yourself with a pair of pistols, powder und 
all of course. In the mean time your adversary, 

notified of your intentions, will do the like._Thus 

equipped, you will advance to the place agreed upon. 
The ground will be measured out; ten, seven, or 
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five stepB; book to back, and coming round to your 
place, fire. Or taking your ground, stand still and 
nre; or it may be, advance and fire as you meet, at 
what distance you think pi*o{>er. The rules in this 
respect are not fixed, but as the parties can agree, or 
the seconds point out When you come to lire, be 
sure you keep a steady hand, and take good aim. 
Remember that the pistol barrel being short, 
the powder is apt to throw the bullet up. Your 
sight, therefore, ought to be about the waist- I 
band of his breeches, so that you have the whole 
length of liis body, and his head in the bargain, 
to come and go upon. It is true, he in the mean I 
time will take the same advantage of you. lie | 
may hit you about the groin, or the belly. I have ; 
known some shot in tlie thigli, or the leg. The , 
throat also, and the head, are in theni'^elves vulnera- I 
ble. It is no unoomrnon thing to have an arm broke, 
or a splinter struck off the no-4e, or an eye shot out: 
but as in that case the ball mostly f)a8ses through 
the brain, and the man being dead at any rate, the 
loss of sight is not greatly felt. i 

As the Captain spoke, Teague seemed to feel in . 
himself every wound which was desci-ibed, the ball 
hitting him, now in one part, and now in another. | 
At the last words, it seemed to pass through his 
head, and he was half dead, in imagination. Making ; 
a shift to express himself, he gave the (Japtain to un- I 
derstand, that he could by no means undertake the | 
office. Whnt! said the ('aptuin ; you whom nothing j 
would serve some time ago but to be a legislator, I 
or a jdiilo'.opher, or preacher, in order to gain fame, j 
will now decline a business for which you are quali- ; 
fied! This requires no knowledge of finances, no j 
reading of natural liihtory, or any study of the fa- I 
tilers. You have nothing more to do than keep a 
steady hand and a gocul eye. 

In the early ju’actiee t)f this exereise, I mean the 
eombat of the duel, it was customary to exact an 
oath of the combatants, before they entered the lists, 
that they had no e.iehantmoiits, or power of witeh- 
craft, about them.—Wlietlier you should think it I 
noeessarv to put him to his von'dirr, on this point, 1 | 
shall not say ; but I am persuaded, lliut on your part , 
you have U»o iriueli honour, to make use of spells, or j 
undue iiieaiis, t(* take away his life (»r save your own. ; 
You will lea\e all to the eliauee, of fair shouting. ' 
One thing you will observe and which is allowable ' 
in this battle; you will take care not to present | 
youreelf to him with a full breast, but angularly, and 
your head turned round over the left shoulder, like 
a weather-cock. For thus a smaller surface being , 
presented to an advei-sary, he will be less likely to 
hit you. You must throw your legs intti lines ]>arul- 
lel, and keep them one directly behind the other. ' 
Thus you will stand like a sail hauled close to the ' 
w’ind. Keep a good countenance, a sharp eye, and 
a SOUP look ; and if you feel any thing like a cholic, 
or a palpitation of the heart, make no uoi.se about it. , 
If the ball should tnke you in the gills, or the gizzard, , 
full dowu as decently as you can, and die like a man i 
of honour. j 

It was of no use to urge the matter; the Irishman 1 
was but the more opposed to the proposition, and | 
utterly refused to be a/ttr fighting in any such man- ; 
ner. The Captain, finding this to be the case, dis¬ 
missed him to clean bis boots and spurs, and rub 
down his horse in the stable. 

On reflection, it seemed advisable to the Captain 
to write an answer to the card which Colonel or 
Miyor Jacko, or whatever his title iimydiave been, 
had sent him this morning. It was os mllows 
Sir, 

1 have two objections to this duel matter. The 
one IB, lest I should hurt you; and the other is, lest 


you should hurt me. I do not see any good it would 
do me to put a bullet thro’ any part of your body. 
1 could make no use of you when dead for any culi¬ 
nary purpose, as 1 would a rabbit or turkey. 1 am 
no cannibal to feed on the flesh of men. Why then 
shoot down a human creature, of which 1 could make 
no use? A buffaioc would be better meat For 
though your flesh may be delicate and tender; yet 
it wants that firmness and consistency which takes 
and retains suit. At any mte, it would not be fit for 
long sea voyages. V ou might make u good barbacue, 
it is true, being of the nature of a racoon or an opos¬ 
sum ; but people are not in the habit of barbocuing 
any thing Jmniau now. As to your hide, it is not 
worth taking off, being little better than that of a 
year old colt. 

It would seem to me a .strange thing to shoot at a 
man that would stand still to be shot at; inasmuch 
08 I have been heretofore used to shoot at things 
flying, or running, or jumping.—Were you on a tree 
now, like u squirrel, endeuvouriiig to hide yourself 
in the branches, or like a racoon, that after much 
eyeing and sfiying, 1 obseiwe at length in the crutch 
of a tall oak, with boughs and leaves intervening, so 
that 1 eoiild just get a sight of his hinder parts, 1 
should think it pleasurable enough to take a shot at 
you. But as it is, there is no skill or judgment re¬ 
quisite either to discover or take you dowu. 

As to myself, 1 do not much like to stand in the 
way of any thing harmful I am under apprelien- 
bioiis you might hit me. That being the case, 1 
think It most advisable to stay at a distance. If you 
want to try your pistols, take some object, a tree or 
a burn door, about iny dimensions. If you hit that, 
send me word, and 1 shall acknowledge that if I had 
been in the same place you might also have hit me. 


JLN XSSAT ON COMMON BXNBB. 

After thinking a good deal upon what might be 
given as a definition of common sense; in other 
words, what phrase might be substituted in lieu of 
it; for that is what is meant by a definition ; I would 
try whether the phrase, vatural judgment, would not 
do. Getting up a little in the world, and examining 
mankind, there was nothing that struck me so much 
as to find men, thought eminent in a profession, seem¬ 
ing to want judgment in matters of knowledge, 
which was common to me with them. I took it for 
granted, that it was owing to the mind being so 
mneh em])loyed in a j)artieular way, that it had no 
habit of thinking in any other; and doubtless there 
is a good deal in this. For a matheinutioian, capa¬ 
ble of <lonionstrating all the pniblems of Euclid; 
and even of inventing shorter and clearer me¬ 
thods of <lemonstration, may be incapable of compar- 
iiur ideas, and drawing conclusions on a mutter 
of domestic economy or national concern. For 
though a great deal may bo owing to a know¬ 
ledge of the particular subject, and a habit of think¬ 
ing upon it; yet os much or more depends upon the 
natural judgment. I will select the iiistanee of a 
lawyer, because it is in that profession that I liove 
had an opportunity, the most, of examining the ori¬ 
ginal powers of the mind. In this profession T have 
found those of the highest reputation of legal know¬ 
ledge, and who were so, and yet were not the most 
successful in particular causes. The reason was, that 
though they had a knowledge of rules, tliey failed in 
the application of thorn and had not given good ^- 
vice, m bringing or defending the action in which 
they had been consulted. Or whether the cauM 
were good or bad, they hod wanted judgment in 
conducting it. The attempting to maintain untena¬ 
ble ground ; or the points upon which they put the 
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cftUM, aihow«d a waut of judgment It is the same 
thing in the case of u judge. The knowledge of all 
law goes but a little way to the discerning the jus¬ 
tice of the cause. Because the application of the 
rale to the cose, is the province of judgment Hence 
it is that if my cause is good, and 1 am to have my 
choice of two judges, the one of great legal science, 
but deficient in natural judgment; the other of good 
natural judgment, but of no legal knowledge, 1 would 
take the one that had what we cull ewnmon mum. 
For though 1 could not have a ])ei'i‘ect confidence iii 
the decision of one or tlie other, yet 1 would think 
my chance best with the one that had common sense. 
If my cause was bad, 1 might think 1 stood some 
chance with the learned judge, deficient in natural 
iudgment. An ingenious advocate would lead oif 
nis mind, upon some quibble, and calling that law, 
flatter him upon his knowing the law, and least his 
knowledge of it should be called in question, the 
learned judge might determine for him. For there 
is nothing that aluims a dunce so much as the idea 
of reason. It is a prostrating principle tliat puts him 
upon a level with the bulk of mankind. The know'- 
ledge of an artificial rule sets him above those, and 
is, therefore, maintained by him with all the tenacity 
of distinguishing prerogative. To a weak judge, de¬ 
ficient in natural reason, a knowledge of precedents 
is indispensable. In the language of Scotch presby- 
terian eloquence, there is such a thing us huken and 
den to hand up a crippled breekt<; or, in 

English, liooks and eyes, which were before buttons 
and button-holes, to answer the same purpose with 
pantaloons or sherryvallics. ^^uch arc cases to a 

a , weak in understanding; because these give 
16 appearance of learning, and having made 
research. 

But it does not follow, that I undervalue legal 
knowledge in a lawyer, or judge, or resolve all into 
common sense in that or any other profession or oc¬ 
cupation. 

1 select, in the next instance, that of a jihysician. 
What can one do in this profession, without medical 
knowledge? And yet without good sense, the ]>hy- 
eiciau is as likely to kill as to cure. It is the only 
means that one who is not a physician himself has 
to judge of the skill of one who culls himself such, 
what appears to be the grade of his mind, and his 
understanding upon common subjects. We say, he 
does not appear to have common sense ; how can he 
be trusted in his profession ? Common sense, 1 take 
to be, therefore, judgment upon common subjects; 
and that degree of it which falLs to the share of the 
bulk of mankind. For even amongst the cumimm 
people, we speak of mother wit^ which is but another 
name for common sense. Clergy wit, is that of 
school learning; or the lessons of science, in which 
a dunce may be eminent For it requires but me¬ 
mory and application. But the adage is the dictate 
of experience, and the truth of it is eternal, “ An 
ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of clergy.” 

We speak of an egregious blockhead, and say, he 
has not even common sense: that is, he has not the 
very thing that is necessary to begin with; and 
which every person is usually endowed with, that 
has the proportions of the human form. It seems to 
be something bordering on instinct, and resembles it 
in the uniformity and certainty of its operations. It 
is that without which it is not worth while attempt¬ 
ing to make a great man. What is n general with¬ 
out common sense—that is, natural judgment? But 
why talk of generals, or lawyers, or judges, or ^o so 
far from home? Where we see, as we sometimes 
do, the want of natural judgment, in the manage¬ 
ment of a man’s own affairs, on a small scale; whe¬ 
ther of merchandise, or of manafactures, or farming, 


we say that he cannot succeed; and in general, 
though not always, the want of success in common 
pursuits, is owing to inexperience, or a want of natu¬ 
ral judgment. The quioblii g in a matter of con¬ 
tract ; the evasion of fulfilment, is a waut of natural 
judgment 1 thiuk the poet says. 

The want of bonosty is want of sense. 

There can be nothing more true. And 1 think it is 
remarkable, that in those divine writings, which we 
call, by way of eminence, the scriptures, dishonesty 
is called folly ; and honesty vnadom. Common sense 
is that degree of understanding which is given to 
men in goneiul, though some are jieculiarly favour¬ 
ed with uncommon powers. But uo man can be 
said to have common sense who is a knave. For, 
of all things, it is the strongest proof of a want of 
judgment upon an extensive scale. Hadl the world 
to begin again, with all the experience that years 
have given me. and were to tliink myself at libert}", 
from all eousiderntions of duty or obligation ; yet, 
t»n the princijile of self-interest, 1 would be honest, 
and exceed, rather than come short, in giving to all 
their due. For it is the adage, and as true as any 
of the apothegms that we hear, that honesty is the 
best policy. Jmicid all the rulcn of morality are but 
maxims of prudence, Tliey all lead to self-preserva¬ 
tion ; and had they no other foundation, they would 
rest upon this, us sufficient to support them. The 
discerning mind sees its interest ns clear us u ray of 
light, lending it to do justice. Let me see any man 
quibble and evade, client or defraud, and 1 do not 
say constructively, and witli a reference to ii future 
stale, but in relation to this life, and his temporal 
nlfairs, that he is unwise; that is, lie wants the judg¬ 
ment to perceive his true intere.'^t. This is the pre- 
sujnption ; and when knavery is found to consist witii 
strong powers, I resolve it into defect of fortitude, 
or want of resolution, to be what the man must 
know what he ought to be. The 

— - Video mclloru proboquo, 

lletcriora scqiior- 

is correct. Present gain is jireferred to future good ; 
like the child that wishes tlie tree cut down, that it 
may have all the fruit at one seoBoii. The feeling^ 
of resentment, or of love and strong j)a88ionB, ambi¬ 
tion or avarice, like tempests on the ocean, take away 
tlie presence of mind, and baffle the skill of the navi¬ 
gator. Therefore my reasoning docs not apply in 
cases where the passions are concerned. But in a 
case of dispassionate judging, as in a matter of meuiii 
and tuum, between iinliffereni peiuoiis; or where 
the question may be, by what means an object is 
most directly attainable, the strength of natural 
judgment, or common sense, shows itself. Where the 
crooked path is chosen, or the false conception is en- 
tertained, wo say there is a want of common sense. 

PBOPHXCY OF TUK ORXATNKSS OP AMERICA —FROM TUI BlBXKi 
GLORY OF AMXUICA. 

Eugenio. Tis true no human eye can penetrate 
The veil obscure, and in fair light disclos’d 
Behold the scenes of dark futurity ; 

Yet if we reason from the course of things. 

And downward trace the vestiges of time. 

The mind prophetic grows and pierces far 
Thro’ ages yet unborn. We saw the states 
And mighty empires of the East arise 
111 swift suoceasion from the Assyrian 
To Macedon and R(»me; to Britain thence 
Dominion drove her car, she stretch’d her reign 
O’er many isles, wide seas and peopled lands. 

Now in the West a continent appears; 

A newer world now opens to her view; 

She hastens onward to th* Axnerio shores 
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And bids a scene of recent wonders rise. 

New states, new empir^, and a line of kings, 

Hijjh raised in glory, cities, ]>alaee8, 

Fair domes on each long bay, sea, shore, or stream. 
Circling the hills, now reur tlieii* lofty heads. 

Far in the Arctic skies a Petersburgh, 

A Bergen or Arohungcl lifts its spires, I 

Glitt’i'ing with ice, far in the West api>car8 | 

A new Palmyra or an Ecbulan, j 

And secs the slow pac’d caravan return | 

O’er iiittiiy a realm from the Pacific sliore. 

Where fleets shall then convey rich Pemia’s silks, < 
Arabia's perfumes, and spices rare 
Of Philipine, Ccelebe, and Marian isles, 

Or from tlie Acapulco coast our India then. 

Laden with pearl, and burning gems and gohL 
Far in the South 1 see a Babylon, 

As once by Tigris or Eu|)lirtttes stream, 

With blazing watch-tow rs uml observatories 
Kising to heaven; from thence astronoiiiem 
With optic glass take nobler views of God, ; 

In golden suns and shining worlds display'd, | 

Than the poor Clialdean with the naked eye. i 

A Mine veil wliere Oronoque descends | 

With waves discolor’d from the Andes high, I 

Winding himself around u hundred isles | 

Where golden buildings glitter o’er his tide. 

Two mighty natio is shall tlie peojile grow 
Which cultivate the banks of many a flood, 

In crystal currents poured from the hills, 

Apalachia iiame.1, to lave the sands 
Of Carolina, (leurgia, and the plains 
Htretch’d out from thence far to the burning line, 

St. .hdin’s, or Clarendon, or Albemarle. 

And thou Patowmack, navigable stream, 

Bolling thy watein through N’irginia’s groves, 

Shall vie with Thames, the Tiber, or the Rhine, 

For on thy banks 1 see an hiiiulred towns, 

And the tall vessels wafted down thy tide. 

Hoarse Niagara’s stream now roaring on 

Thro’ woods and rocks, and broktui mountains torn. 

In dayti remote, fur from their ancient beds, 

By some great monarch taught a better course, 

Or clearc J of cataracts shali flow beneath i 

Unnumber’d boats, and merchandize, and men; I 
And from the coasts of piny Labrudore, I 

A thousand navies crowd before the gale, | 

And spread their commerce to remotest lands, [ 

Or bear tlieir thunder round the conquer’d world 1 

Lcand r. And here fair freedom shall for ever ! 
reign. I 

1 see a train, a glorious ti'ain appear, | 

Of patriots plac'd in equal fame with those : 

Who nobly fell for Athens or for Rome. 

The sons of Boston resolute and brave, 

The firm supporters of our injured rights. 

Shall lose their splendors in the brighter beams 
Of patriots famed and heroes yet unborn. 

Acasto. ’Tis but the inorniiig of the world with us. 
And science yet but sheds her orient rays. 

I see the nge. the happy age roll on 

Bright with the splendors of her mid-day beams. 

I see a Homer and a Milt-on rise 
In all the ]>omp and majesty of song. 

Which gives immortal vigor to the deeds 
Achiev’d by heroes in the fields of fnine. 

A second Pope, like that Arabian bird 
Of which no age can boast but one, may yet 
Awake the muse by Schuylkill’s silent stream, 

-And bid new forests bloom along her tide. 

And Susquehanna’s rocky stream unsung, 
lu bright meanders winding round the hills, 

Where first the mountain nymph sweet echo heard j 
The uncouth music of my rural lay, 

Shall yet remurmur to the magic sound 


Of song heroic, when in future days 
Some noble Hampden rises into fume. 

Leaiidtr On Roanoke’s and James’s limpid waves 
The sound of music miinuurs in the gale; 

Another Denham celebrates their fiow. 

In gliding numbers and harmonious lays. 

Eugenio. Now in the bowers of Tuscarora hills, 
As once on Pindus all the muses stray, 

New Theban bards high soaring reach the skies, 
And swim along thro' azure deeps of air. 

Leavder. Fiom Alleghany in thick groves im- 
brown’d, 

Sweet music breathing thro’ the sliades of night 
Steals on my ear, they sing the origin 
Of those fair lights which gild the firmament; 

From whence tlie gale that murmurs in the pines; 
WJiy flows the stream down from the mountain’s 
brow, 

And rolls the o(‘ean lower than tlie land? 

They sing the final destiny of things, 

The great result of all our labors here. 

The lust day’s glory ai d the world renew’d. 

Such are their themes, for in tliese hapjiier days 
The bard enraptur’d scorns igiu^ble strains. 

Fair seicnee smiling and full truth revealed. 

The world at peace, and all her tumults o’ei‘. 

The blissful prelude to Em-inucl’s reign. 

Acaato. Tliis is tliy praise, America, thy pow’r. 
Thou best of climes by science visited, 

By freedom blest, and richly stor’d with all 
The luxuries of life. Hail, happy land. 

The seat of empire, the abode of kings, 

The final stage where time sholl introduce 
Renowned cliaracters, and glorious works 
Of high invention and of wond’rous art, 

Which not the ravages of time shall waste 
Till he himself has run his lon^ career; 

Till all those glorious orbs of light on high. 

The rolling wondei‘8 that surround the ball, 

Drop from their spheres extinguish’d and consum’d ; 
When final ruin with her fiery car 
Rides o’er creation, and all nature’s works 
Are lost in chaos ami the womb of night. 

WILLIAM WHITE. 

William White wius born in Pbiladtdphia, April 
4, 1748 (March 24,1747, Old Style). He was pre- 
jiured for college at the Latin school by the 
celebrated teaclier.s Paul Jackson and John Beve¬ 
ridge, the Latin poet, whom he calls “a thorough 
graiumariau, witli little else to recommend him.”* 
An unecdoU* of his early days is related by one 
of his ])layfellows. W’^e give it in the words of 
the narrator from the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s Memoir: 
‘'It has been tliougbt that the bent of the genius, 
and the iirobablc future pursuits in life, arc some¬ 
times indicated by the amnsements most attrac¬ 
tive in early youth. A few circumstances of that 
nature, occurring wliile he was very young, have 
been communicated to me. They were repeatedly 
related by a lady who was his intimate playmate 
from a very early age, and about a year and a 
half older than he was; a daughter of Mr. Ste¬ 
phen Pascal,t a member of the society of Friends, J 


• Letter to Bp. ITobnrt , ^ 

t AfU?rward« married to Mr. LovI HoIUnwworth, and me 
mother of my brotlier-in-Iaw. She died only a few years m- 
fore the Bishop. The clrcuinstancos were oommanlcatod by 
Mrs. Susan Eekard. , ... 

^ Dr. White was much esteemed and beloved by the mem¬ 
bers of that society. After he became a bishop, it was not 
uncommon for some of them, even of the most plun and Btrlot, 
to speak of him as good bishop.” 
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residing in the honse adjoining Oolonel White's. 
That Indy horo testimony to his early piety, and 
was wont to say, when she was herself advanced 
in life, ‘Billy White (so she continued to call 
him) was born n bishop. I never could persuade 
him to play any thing hut church. He would tie 
his own or my apron round his nock, for a gown, 
and stand behind a low chair, which he called his 
pulpit; I, seated before him on a little bench, was 
the congregation; and ho always preached to me 
about being good. One day,’ she added, ‘I 
heard him crying, and saw him running into the 
street, and the nurse-maid after him, calling to 
him to come back and be dressed. He refused, 
saying, I do not want to go to dancing-school, and 
I won’t be dressed, for I don’t think it is good to 
learn to dance. And that was the only time I 
ever knew Billy White to Ix^ a naughty boy.’ 
The lady who gave me these anecdotes, and in 
whose own language nearly they are related, 
added that she had the pleasure of repeating these 
reminiscences of his childhood to the Bishop: 
they amused him; and be told her that his 
mother, finding that he was so averse to learning 
to dance, gave it u|); ‘though,’ he said, ‘lam 
by no means oi)[)osed to otliers learning, if they 
like to dance.’ ” 

He completed his collegiate course in his seven¬ 
teenth year, and soon entered up(»n a prc‘])aration 
for tile career of his choice. Ho was much im¬ 
pressed at this period of his life by the preaching 
of Whitefield. 

In 1770, White visited England to obtain ordi¬ 
nation. He was a neighbor during a jiortiou of 
his residence in London of (loldsmilh, and de¬ 
scribes an interview with him:— 

We lodged, for some time, near to one anoth<T, in 
Brick Court, of the Temple. I had it intimated to 
him, by an acouaiiitaneo of both, that 1 wished for 
the pleasure of making him a visit. It ensued; and 
in our conversation it took a turn which exeited in 
me a painful sensation, from the circumstance that a 
man of sucli a genius should write for bread. His 
“Deserted Village” came under notice; and some 
remarks were made by us on the jirinciple of it— 
the decay of the peasantry. He said, that were he 
to write a pamphlet on the subject, he could prove 
the point incontrovertihly. On his being asked, why 
he aid not set his mind to this, his answer was: ** It 
is not worth my while. A good poem will bring me 
one hundred guineas: but the pamphlet would bring 
me nothing ” This was a short time before my leav¬ 
ing of England, aud I saw the Doctor no more. 

He also visited Johnson. 

Having mentioned some literary characters, who 
became personally known to me in the university, I 
will not omit, although extraneous to it, that giant 
of genius and literature. Dr. Samuel Johnsoii. My 
introduction to him was a letter from the Rev. Jona¬ 
than Odell, formerly missionary at Burlington. The 
Doctor was very civil to me. I visited him occasion¬ 
ally; and I know some who would be tempted to ; 
envy me the felicity of having found him, one morn¬ 
ing, in the act of preparing his dictionary for a new 
edition. His harshness of manners never displayed 
itself to me, except in one instance; when he told 
me tliat had he been prime minister, during the then 
recent controversy concerning the stamp act, he 
would have sent a ship of war, and levell^ one of 
our principal cities with the ground. On the other 


hand, I have heard from him sentiments expressive 
of a feeling heart; and convincing me, that he would 
not have done as he said. Having dined in company 
with him, in Kensington, at the house of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, well known to scholars of that day, and re¬ 
turning in the stage-coach with the Doctor, I men¬ 
tioned to him there being a riiiladelphia edition of 
his “ Prince of Abyssinia.” He expressed a wish to 
see it, I promised to send him a copy on my return 
to Philadelphia, and did so. He returned a polite 
answer, which is printed in Mr. Boswell’s second 
edition of his Life of the Doctor. Mr. (since the 
Rev. Dr.) Abercrombie’s admiration of Dr. Johnson 
had led to a correspondence with Mr. Boswell, to 
whom, with my consent, the letter was sent* 

Having boon ordained deacon and priest, he 
returned to bis native city, in Scjitcmber, 1772, 
and was chosen an a‘*sistunt minister of Christ 
and 8t. Peter’s churches. In 1773, he married 
Miss Mary Harrison. 

From the outset of the Revolution he sided with 
liis countrymen, hut took no active part in the 
struggle. In his own words, “ 1 never heat the 
ecclesiastic drum. * * Being invited to preach 

before a battalion, 1 declined; and mentioned to 
the colonel, who was one of the wannest spirits 
of the day,t iny objections to tlie making of the 
ministry instrumental to the war.” He continued 
to pray for the king until the signing of the 
declaration of independence, when be t(X)k the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. During 
its administration, an aci)iuiintance made a sig¬ 
nificant gesture of the neck. Tlie clergyman re¬ 
marked, “J jierceived by your gesture that you 
thought I was exposing my neck to great danger 
by the step whicli J have taken. But I have not 
taken it without full deliberation. I know my 
danger, and that it is the greater on aeeouiit of 
my being a clergyrniin of the Church of England. 
But 1 trust in Providence. The cause is a just 
one, and I am persuaded will be protected.” 

In Sejitember, 1777, be was chosen one of the 
chaplains of Congress. “The circumstances,” 
says his biograjdier, “attending bis acceptance of 
this appointment were sometimes detailed by him, 
in conversation with his friends, in a lively man¬ 
ner. 'Bishop Kemper, of Missouri and Indiana, 
who was present on some such occasions, men¬ 
tions to mo that he related them thus: ‘Thar Jio 
bad removed with liis family to Maryland; and 
being on a journey, sto])ped at a small village 1)6- 
tweon Harford county and Philailelpliia, at which 
he was met by a courier from Yorktown, inform¬ 
ing him of his being appointed by Congress their 
chaplain, and reijuesting bis immediate attendance; 
that he thought of it for a short time; it was in 
one of the gloomiest periods of the American aff airs, 
when General Burgoyne was marching, without 
having yet received a serious check, so far as was 
then known, through the northern parts of New 


♦ There wasBent, not the letter, ab 1 BiippoBed, but a copy of 
It This fact was not known to me, until the following inci 
dent DiiilDfit at the table of PreBldent Washington, and Bitting 
near to Mr. bwanwiok, then a member of ('ougretM, this related 
anecdote having been given by me to a few aentlcmen within 
hearing, Mr. Bwanwlck, hearing of the sending t»f tlic letter, 
corrected the error; and declaiming on the subject expected 
to see the time when the letter would be worth two thouhand 
guineas. (Note by the Bishop in 1880.) 

t Tlie colonel alluded to was Timothy Matlack, whose ar¬ 
dor In the American cause cannot but he atlil remembered by 
many. (Kote by the Bishop iu 1880.) 
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York: and after bis short oonsideratioD, instead 
of proceeding on his jonmey, he turned his 
horses' heads, travelled immediately to Yorktown. 
and entered on the duties of his appointment.'' 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the 
British, White was the only clergyman of his 
communion who remained in the state. As soon 
as peace was concluded he took an active part in 
the re-organization of the Episcopal church, and 
at. the first regular convention of the state was 
elected bishop. Ho soon after sailed to England, ' 
in company with the Rov. Dr. Provoost, who 
had been Jeoted bishop in ITew York, to apply 
for consecration. An act of parliament having 
been passed to remove the obstacles which had 
prevented action in the case of Bishop Seabury, 
both were consecrated by the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, in the chapel of Lambeth palace, Feb. 4, 
1787. Tlioy soon after returned, landing at New 
York on Easter Sunday. Bishop Wliite returned 
to Philadelphia, where ho resided when not al>sent 
on his official duties during the remainder of his 
long life. He published, in 1813, Lec^urm on the 
Oater.hUm of the Proteetant Epineopa!. Church : 
with euppUmentary lectures; one on the Ministry^ 
the other on the Public Sc re ice: and PissertaMons 
on Select Subjects in the Lectures ; in 1817, Com- 
parafim Viem of the Controversy between the 
Calvinists and the Arinliiians^ 2 vols. 8vo.; in 
1820, Metnoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United Slates of America^ re¬ 
printed in 1835, with a continuation to that 
period. A number of Sermons, Episcopal Charges, 
and Pastoral Letters, delivered in the course of 
his ministry, were ]>ublishod separately. The 
Memoirs consist of a brief narrative of the early 
conventions an<l suiiso'ifjeiit liistory of the Episco¬ 
pal Cluirch after the Revolution. The charac¬ 
teristic modesty of their author led him to touch 
very briefly upon his own services, and the hi.s- 
torioal value of th ^ work is consequently less than 
it otherwise would liave boon. Jn 1817, at the 
request of Bisho]) Hobart, he addressed to that 
prelate a letter containing an account of his life 
^ to the period at which the Memoirs commence. 
He cominonces us follows:— i 

A few years ago you requested of me to prepare 
for you some uoticcM of the most material cireum- ^ 
stances of my early life. Compliance was intended, 
but has been delayed, in oommon with iimny things 
which may be done at any time. It is now under¬ 
taken, with a protest against being understood to be- I 
lieve, that thei’C have been such events as can make 
up u volume of biography; otherwise than by the 
help of that art of book-making, which has been ■ 
much employed of late years on private histoiw; but ' 
the exercise "of which 1 should oe sorry to foresee 
on a life of so little variety or celebrity as mine. 

In exmsequonoe of this caveat, the Bishop’s 
biographer, the Rev. Dr. Bird Wilson, has not 
printed this important letter. He, however, re¬ 
fers to it. os furnishing the chief material of his 
Memoir,* published in 1839. 

We extract the chief portion of the Bishop’s 
“ AdditUmal Instructions for the Missionaries to 
Chma^'^ prepared and delivered in his eighty- 


• Memoir of the Life of the Rt Rev. William White, D.D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Kpisoopal Church In the State of 
Psunsylvania. Bjr Bird Wilson, ITD., Professor of Sjatematio 
rMnnitj In the Cl^eral Theological Seminary. 


eighth year, to Messrs. Hanson and Lockwood, the 
first missionaries sent out by the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Ohuroh to that country;— 

In the tic which hinds you to the Episcopal church, 
there is nothing which places you in the attitude of 
hostility to men of any other Christian denomination, 
and much which should uiiite you in affection to those 
occupied in the same cause with yourselves. You 
should rejoice in their successes, and avoid as much 
as possible ail coutroversy, and all discussions which 
may provoke it, on points on which they may differ 
from our communion, without conforming in any 
point to what we consider as erroneous. If contro¬ 
versy should be unavoidable, let it be conducted 
with entire freedom from that bitterness of spirit and 
that severity of language wliich cannot serve the 
cause of God under any circumstances; while in the 
sphere which you will occujiy they will be repulsive 
from a religion which produces no better fruits on 
the tempei-s of its teachers. In the vicissitudes of 
European commerce, and especially in that of Can¬ 
ton, you will find many who speak your language, 
and whose object is the pursuit of commerce. It is 
to be lamented that no European government has 
sustained even the appearance of divine worship 
among tliesc its distant subjects. Perhajis they may 
show themselves indifferent or even hostile to your 
design. In either cose you will keep the even tenor 
of your way; not moved by the fear or expectation 
of the favour of men. It may happen incidentally 
to your ministry that some of these temporary resi¬ 
dents shall be brought by it to a better mind in 
regard “to the things which belong to their peace.” 
Especially they ought to be cautioned of the responsi¬ 
bility which they would incur by discouragement of 
the endeavours for the conversion of the heathen; 
while, under notice of missionaries employed for that 
purpose, there are so many professing the same faith, 
“ yet living without God in the world.” You can¬ 
not be igiioraut that in a former age the Christian 
religion was extensively propagated in Cliina; being 
countenanced by successive emperors, and by others 
of high rank iu the empire. Neither can it be un¬ 
known to you that this was succeeded by an exten¬ 
sive persecution of all who owned the name of Christ 
It is cert-ain that the change arose from the inter¬ 
ference of the decrees of a foreign jurisdiction with 
immemorial usages of the Chinese. It is an old sub¬ 
ject of debate whether those decrees were called for 
by the integrity of Christian truth. Without dis¬ 
cussing the question of them, the reason of noticing 
them is to remark, that iu reference to foreign juris¬ 
diction there can be no room for any difficulty con¬ 
cerning it within our commuuioii; which holds the 
church in every country to be competent to self 
government in all matters left to human discretion. 
No faithful minister of our church will, in any in¬ 
stance, relax a requisition of the Gospel, in accom¬ 
modation to unscriptural prejudices of his converts; 
but he will not bind them in any chain not bound on 
thorn by his Master, it has even been said that the 
court of Pekin found itself in danger of being 
brought under subjection t.o a foreign prelate. In 
proportion to the odium of such a charge, the con¬ 
verted Chinese should bo assured of safety in the 
enjoyment of the liberty “ wherewith Christ hath 
made them free.” 

In proposing the evidences of the Christian reli- 
mon to the Chinese, and iridood to heathens of any 
description, there is to be avoided the alternate dan¬ 
ger, on the one hand, of the measuring of success by 
any excitement of sensibility, which may^ be short¬ 
lived; and on the other, the not exhibiting of the 
subject in such a point of view os shall show it to be 
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congenial with the best sensibilities of our nature. 
The ground taken by the apostles must certainly be 
that which may most safely be taken by all the 
ministers of the Oospel When St Peter ^dressed 
a Jewish audience, as in the second chapter of Acts, 
he laid the stress on ancient prophecy. And when 
St Paul addressed heathen audiences, os in sundry 
passages of the same book, the argument used^ by 
tiim was the recent miracle of the resurrection. 
These are points which associate themselves with the 
liveliest of our hopes, and tend to tlie excitement of 
our best affections; yet it is through the door of the 
understanding that truth enters in order to the taking 
of possession of the heart. It is still the ground of 
prophecy and of miracles on which the truth of 
Ohnstiaiiity must be advocated; although not with¬ 
out their connection with that sinfulness of human 
nature to which the contents of the Gospel are so 
admirably adapted; laying in it the only foundation 
of trust in the pardon of sin, and of claim of 
deliverance from its thraldom; and in addition be¬ 
ing fruitful of consolation, and a sure guide through 
life, and a stay of dependence in the hour of death 
and the day of judgpnent. Let but these interesting 
subjects take possession of the mind, and its na¬ 
tural language will be, “What shall I do to be 
saved ?” 

When the Gospel is preached to a heathen at the 
present day, we ouglit not to forget to extend to his 
case that forbearance of divine mercy which St. Paul 
disclosed when he said to the Athenians, “ the times 
of this ignorance (?od winked at.” Even when we 
have arrested his attention, but without reaching the 
point of his conviction, we ouglit not to be hasty in 
assuring ourselves that there may not be wanting 
something conciliatory in manner; or, perhaps, that 
there may be something repulsive in it. We ought 
therefore to wait in patience for more auspicious 
moments, and not rnsnly conclude that there is a 
“ hating of the light, lest the deeds should be re- 
])roved.” When tliere is contemplated the aggre¬ 
gate of Christian evidence ; when there is seen that 
tlirough the long tract of four tliousand years there 
was a chain of history, of prophecy, of miracle, and 
ttf prefiguration, looking forward to a di8]iensation 
to be disclosed at the end of that portion of time; 
when it is seen that there was then manifested the 
great sacrifice which fulfilled all that had gone before; 
and when there is rend the record of a sacrifice 
commemorative of the same, to be perpetuated until 


the second coming of the divine Ordainer, to sit in 
judgment on the world: it is a mass of proof, which, 
j)roperly presented, will command the assent of iin- 
oiassed men in all times and places; progressing in 
its influence to the iiromisea issue, when “all the 
kingdoms of the woi*ld slmll have become the king¬ 
doms of our Lord and of Ilis Christ” 

The portrait of White, ])aiiited by Iniiian, re¬ 
presents a countenance of great jinrity and bene¬ 
volence; one of the noblest tyfics of personal 
character of our forefathers, wliicth we are aecus- 
toiiicd to associate with the friendships of Wash¬ 
ington. 

The modesty of Bishop White, with no lack of 
patriotic or Christian firmness, for he maintainecl 
on proper occasions the distinctive principles of 
his communion, and he remained at his post as a 
city clergyman during the terrible visitations of 
the yellow fever, was as remarkable as his worth. 


The memory of his virtues and the recollection 
of his appearance are cherished by his firiends, and 
well deserve to be. 

For the last forty years of his life. Dr. White 
was Senior and consequently Presiding Bishop of 
the United States. His course on theological 
questions was regulated by the quiet and mode¬ 
rate character of his mind. He died after a short 
illness, during the time of morning service on 
Sunday, July 17, 1886. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, 

The eminent printer, newspaper writer, and 
I founder of the American Antiquarian Society, 

' was born in Boston, January 19th, 1749. At six 
' years of ago, he was apprenticed to Zachariah 
I Fowlo, a ballad printer, and bis first essay was 
i setting one of these ballads, ‘‘ The lAiwyer’s Pedi- 
! gree,” in double pica. Alter learning his profes- 
; sion, and pursuing some wandering adventures from 
! Nova Scotia to South Carolina, he returned to Bos- 
, ton in 1770, to engage with his old master in tlie 
1 publication of the Massachusetts Spy. In 1774, 
when his political Whig course, carried on with 
spirit in his j)aj)er, become obnoxious to the 
I authorities, lie conveyed his types to W^orccster, 
where he continued his paper.* In various ways 
Thomas remained connected with the pajier till 
1801. In 3788, lie carried on tlie publishing 
business at Bo'^ton, in the firm of Tliomas and 
Andrews. The MumachmttU Magazine was 
issued by them in eiglit volumes, from 1789 to 
1796. He was comieet(;d with C'arlislo at Wal¬ 
pole, in book-publishing and printing the Farmer's 
Museum^ and extended his business widely in 
, Ollier quarteis. At Worcester, he published a 
folio Biide, Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, with Bar- 
, low’s additions, and a long series of the hmiks in 
vogue in the day, travels, theolog}’, biography, 
&c., including a set of chap books for the enter- 
taimnent, instruction, and love of the marvellous 
throughout the country. His judgment was good. 
A book is likely to be of some interest which has 
his name attached. In 1810, he published his 
History of Prin ting. It commence with a brief 
liistory of the art of book production from the 
earliest known manuscripts to tlie date of its 
issue. This is followed by a history of printing 
in America brought down to the end of the last 
century; an account of tlio iirogress of the art in 
each state, and of the principal printers, being 
given. The work also contains a history of newh- 
papors and an apiiondix of valuable notes. 

Isaiah Thomas published liis New England Air 
manac,^ which had somothing of the flavor of 
I Franklin’s “Poor Richard.” it first appeared in 
I 1776, and was continued with several titles for 
i forty-two years, twenty-six by the father, thirteen 
I by the son, and tliree years by William Manning.f 
i His most beneficent work, however, was the 
leading part which he took in the foundation, in 
1832, of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, of which he was elected the first Presi¬ 
dent. He furnished the library with books fi^m the 


* On the 8d May, 1774. “This,” says Bndkingham, “was 
the first printlugihat was executed in any inland town in How 
England.^ 

t A enriona account of “Thomas's Almanac," in the Beaton 
Saiwrday Rambler^ by T. W. Harrla, the librarian of Harvard. 
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stores of his own valuable collection, amounting 
in all to between seven and eight thousand bound 
volumes, a large number of tracts, and one of the 
most valuable series of newspai^ers in the coun¬ 
try ; erected a building for their reception on his 
own ground, and bequeathed the land and hall to 
the Society, with a provision equal to twenty-four 
thousand dollars for its maintenance. Jn the en¬ 
joyment of this legacy, the institution now occu¬ 
pies a fine library building, which is situated on 
a new lot, given to the Society, on one of the 
finest sites in the town. 

Another considerable donor to the Society was 
the Rev. William Bentley, of Salem, a zealous 
collector of books and scientific curiosities. At 
his death, in 1819, ho boqL....th 'c^ his library and 
cabinet cl hotly to the college at Meadvillo, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and to the Antiqinrian Society.* 

One of the rarities of the library is the Mather 
collection, wliich consists of about a thousand 
volumes, once belonging to the throe scholars and 
divines. Mr. Haven, in r. communication to Mr. 
Jewett, remarks, “ this is, perhaps, tlie oldest pri¬ 
vate library in the country that has been tran>.- 
mitted from one generation to another. Jt was 
obtained from Mrs. Ilann di Mather Crocker, 
grand-daughter of Cotton Mather, a.! only re¬ 
maining representative of the family in Boston, 
partly by gift and partly by purchase. It is called 
in the records, ‘ The rcinaiiis of the ancient 
libi’ary of the Mathers,’ and was considered by 
Isaiah Thomas as ‘the oldest library n New 
England, if not in tlio United States.’ With 
tliese books was obtiiined a large collection of 
tracts and manuscripts belonging to the Matl^era, 
the latter consisting of sermons, diaries, conv 
pondence, and conmion-jilacos. Many of the 
tracts are political, and relate to the iHjriod of the 
Revolution and the Commonwealth in Englaiid.'’t 
The library now numbers (1854) some twenty- 
three thousand volumes, under the charge of the 
librarian, Mr. S. F. Haven, the author of a valu¬ 
able contribution—^the account of tlie Origin of 
the MoMdrhmetU Company a7id of its MembersX 
—to the historic literature of New England. 



AntlqiuuiAii Booletj Hall. 


* BentW, for nearif twenty yoara, edited the Esaem Regia- 
wr, was a demoorat In polltios, of extensive acquaintance with 
longuaf^es, and constantly employed with bla pen, leaving a 
pert number of MSS. He published several sermons, n col¬ 
lation of Paalma and Hymns, and a History of Salem, In the 
«‘®jjrtcal CkilleotlonB.—Buckingham's Newspaper Literature, 

t ^tter of S. F. Haven. Jewett's Notl(ie$ of Public Ll- 
I nuiea, p. 46. 

$ TrauaaoUons American Antiquarian Society, vol. Hi. 


I The two first-volumes of the Society’s publioa- 
I tions, the Archcsologia Americana, include 
Caleb Atwater’s Description of Western Anti- 

S uities and Albert Gallatin’s Synopsis of the 
ndiaii Tribes of North America. 

I The light, airy alcoves of tlie new hall, rich in 
: old American j^riodical, newspaper, and other 
literature, with its choice stores of MSS., particu¬ 
larly of the old ecclesiastical history of New 
England, seldom preserved with enual care, are a 
noble monument to the far-sighted literary zeal of 
Isaiali Thomas. 

The benevolence of Thomas was not confined 
to his own town. He left liberal bequests of 
: books and money to the library at Harvard and 
i the Historical Society of New York. 

Ho died at Worcester, April 4tli, 1831, in his 
eighty-second year. 

BERNARD ROMANS. 

In 1776, Captain Berrjard Romans published 
at Now York, A Concise Natural History of 
East and West Florida; containing an account 
of the natural Produce of all the Southern part 
of British, America, in the three Kingdoms of 
Nature, particularly the Animal and Vegetable, 
Likeitise, the Artificial Produce now raised, or 
possible to be raised, and. manufactured there, 
with some commercial and political observations 
in that part of the world, and a Chorographical 
Account of the cAimc, To which is added by Way 
of Appendix, Plain and Easy Directions to Net- 
riqatorb over the Bank of Bahama, the Coast of 
the two Floridds, the North of Cuba, and the 
dangerous Oulph Passage. Noting, also, the 
\ hitherto unknown Watering Places in that Pa/rt 
: of America, intended principally for the use of 
such vessels as may be so unfortunate as to be dis- 
; tressed weather in that difficult part of the 
i world. 

j This ample title-page renders an account of the 
' contents of the work unnecessary. It is well, 
though - omewhat grandiloquently written, and its 
information is minute and well arranged. It is 
I “ Illustrated witli twelve Copper Pbites, and two 
I wliole-sheet Maps.” The copper plates are very 
I rudely executed, and con.sist mainly of “ charoc- 
! teristio heads” of the various Indian tril>es of tlic 
I country. The allegorical frontispiece is very cu- 
I rious. It contains a shield on which are inscribed 
! the letters S.P.Q.A. This is plaoed beside a 
! seated female figure, having in one hand a rod on 
the end of which is a lil)erty cap. She wears a 
I helmet, and smiles benignantly at an Indian who 
' is unrolling a map at her feet. Beside Iiim is a 
i water god pouring copious streams from a jar on 
! each side of him, one of which is lal>elle(l Mis¬ 
sissippi. 'JJie remaining space is dry land, upon 
which a chunky cherub is measuring off distances 
with a compass on an outspread map. 

I Bernard Romans, of Pensacola, ajipcars as the 
[ author of a letter on the compass, dated August, 

I 1778, in the Transactions of the Amerioan Philo- 
' sophioal Society. Romans was an engineer in 
. the British service, but was employed, about the 
period of the publication of tliis work, by the 
Amerioan government in constructing Fort Con¬ 
stitution, on the island opposite West Point. He 
applied for a oonunission in the American army. 
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which was refused him, and he soon afterwards svlvania. He was the son of an Irish emigrant, 
abandoned his task. Before studying at the College of New Jersey^ 

In 1778 he published a second work, AnruiU of which he entered at the age of thirteen, he passed 
the Trovhles in iJhe Netherlands^ from the Acces- a year as assistant tutor in an academy at Carlisle. 
sion of Charles V, Emperor of Germany, In On leaving college, he was for a while a tutor in 
four parts, A Proper and Seasonable Mirror for Maryland; he then studied medicine at the Col- 
the present Amorioans, Collected and Trans^t^ lege of Pennsylvania, where he made the ac- 
from the most approved Historians in the Natvee quaintanoe of liush, which exercised an import- 
Tongue, Volume 1. It was published in Hart- | ant influence on his after life. He settled in 
ford, and “ dedicated (l)y permission) to His Ex- | Charleston, S. C., as a practitioner, and soon rose 
oellency, Jonathan Trumbull, Esq., Governor and j to distinction by his general powers of mind. 
Commander in Chief in and over the State of ! jiarticularly exerted in the cause of the Revolu- 
Connocticut and its dependencies, Captain Gene- j tion. lie delivered to the citizens a patriotic 
ral and Admiral of the same, &c. &c. &c.” In tlio i oration on tlie 8C(‘ond annivorsarj" of the Declara- 
prefaoe Romans claims the merit of a translator | tion of Independence, in 1778. lie wrote, among 
only, and* says, “ As a foreigner, it cannot bo ex- other occasional pa])ors relating to the times, a 
pected that I should excel in elegance of compo- Sermon on Tea^ from the text, “Touch not, taste 
sition or correctness of language. May the dreary not, handle not,” in which ho caricatured Lord 


examples,” he continues, “ through which I lead 
you bo a comfort to you (respected Americans) 
who are so highly favored by Providence, as in 
all appearance to obtain the gkirious blessings 
contended for, with inflnite less trouble and hard¬ 
ships tliau fell to the lot of those lieroes, whose 
sufterings in freedom’s cause are exhibited in this 
work.” 

The Captain does not appear to have got l)eyond 
one volume in either of his works. The one on 
Florida, from its rarity, commands a very high 
price; it exhibits a curious typographical j)ecu- 
liarity, the pronoun, I, being printed throughout, 
except at the commencement of a sentence, with 
a small i. 

TSA. 

Tea, a despicable weed, and of late attempted to 
be made a dirty conduit, to load a streum of upj^res- i 
sions into these happy regions, one of the greatest 
causes of the jwverty, which seems for some ycare 
past to have preyed on the vitals of Britain^ would 
not have deserved my attention had it not so uni¬ 
versally become a necessary c ufe; and were not 
most people so infatuated a iiore and more to esta¬ 
blish this vile article of luxury in America, our gold 
and silver for this dirty return is sent to Europe, 
from whence, being joined by more fi-om the mo¬ 
ther-country, it finds its way to the Chinese, who, 
no doubt, find sport in this instance of superior wis¬ 
dom of the Europeans, These considerations, joined 
to the additional evil of its being a monopoly of the 
worst kind, and the frauds of mixing it with leaves 
of other plants, ouglit to roTise us here, to introduce 
the plant (which is of late become pretty common 
in Europe) into these provinces, where the same cli¬ 
mate reigns os in China, and where (no doubt) the 
same soil is to be found; by tliis means we may 
trample under foot tliis yoke of oppression, whicn 
has so long pressed the mother country, and begins 
to gall us very sore; and will the Europeans (ac¬ 
cording to an unaccountable custom of despising all 
our western produce, when compared to oriental 
ones) avoid drinking Airurican tea 1 Be not ye so 
infatuated, ye sons of America, as not to drink of 
our own growth I ^ Learn to save your money at 
ome I I cannot think tliis advice contrary to the 
interest of Britain, for whatever is beneficial to the 
colonies will, in the end, be at least equally so to the 
mother countiy. 

DAVID BAM8AY. 

Ramsat, the historian of the Revolution, was 
born, April 2d, 1749, in Lancaster county, Penn- 


] North; a tract for the times, wdiich had consider¬ 
able popularity. He was amiy surgeon at the 
siege of Savannah, a member of the state legis¬ 
lature, and, in the fortunes of the war, was for a 
I time prisoner at St. Augustine, lie vras in Con- 
I gress in 1782 and 178.5, in tlit‘ l;itter year pub- 
I lisliing his History of the Eerolution in South 
I Carolina, and ]>rej)aring his History of the 
I American Resolution, by inspection of ])ublic 
I documents and (*onferenees with Franklin, 'NVitlu'r- 
spoon, whose daughter he li.‘id married, and w’ith 
Washington, at Mount Vernon. This liistory was 
published in 1790. It would appear from some 
vorst'S of Freneau on the subject, that the w'ork 
was jiroliibited in Great Britain:— 

ButaliisI their cbostisoment is only begun— 
Thirteen arc the Btutes—ami the tale is of one; 
When the twelve yet remaining their stories have 
told, 

Tlic king will run mad—and the book will be sold. 



This work was translated and published in 
France. 
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His Zi/h of WmMngion^ dedicated to the youth 
of the United States, appeared in 1801. In 1808, 
he published his Smor^ of South Carolina^ on 
extension of A Sketch of the Soil^ Climate^ Wech 
ther^ and Diseaece of South Ga/rolina^ which he 
had published in 1796. 

In 1811, Bainsay lost his second wife, the 
daughter of Henry Laurens, and a lady of great 
oocomplishments and benevolence. She read 
Greek familiarly. Of her liberality and pio\is 
disposition it is related, that when in France she 
received five hundred guineas from her father, 
she employed it for the purchase and distribution 
of testaments and the establishment of a school. 
Memoirs of Martha Laurens Ramsay, with Ex¬ 
tracts from her Diary, were published by her 
husband shortly after her death. 

The medical publications of Ramsay include 
A Eepieu) of the Impromments^ ProgreeSy and 
State of Heine in the Eighteenth Century ^ in 
1800; A Medical Reg inter for the year 1802; A 
Dmertation on the Means of Preserting Health 
in Charleston^ and a Euloginm and Life of Dr. 
Rush before tlie Medical Society of Cliarlcston, 
dune 10, 181.3; a valuable biographical skcU^h, 
in wliic-h he displays a warm personal admiration 
and close study of the character of his old friend 
and preceptor. 

In IS 1.5, Ramsay printed a History of the In- 
dependent or Congregational Church in Charles- 
toiiy S. from its origin till the year 1814, 
including, in an Appendix, the speech of its pas¬ 
tor, the Rev. Win. Tomiont, in the House of 
A*5>embly, Charleston, on the Dissenting Petition 
for E(iuality of Religious Denominations in the 
eye of the Law. 

Ramsjiy also published an Oration on the 
Acquisition of Louisiana and a Biographical 
Charty on a New Plan^ to facilitate the Study of 
History. 

His industry was a proverb—carrying out the 
economy of time of Franklin and Rusli to its 
inaximiim. He slept but four Iiours, rose before 
daylight^ and meditated, book in liand, while bo 
waited for the dawn. Resides his historical com- 
positit>ns and the pursuit of his profession, he took 
under his charge tlie general philanthropic and 
social mov(‘ment8 of tlie day, urging them fre¬ 
quently in the jiress. His jirivato fortune was 
injured by his enthusiastic speculations. 

While in the full activity of his intellectual oc¬ 
cupations, when he had just completed his sixty- 
sixth year, lie suddenly fell a victim to the insane 
attack of a lunatic, by whom, in open day, within 
a few paces of his own dwelling, ho was shot with 
a pistol loaded with three balls, one of the wound.s 
from which caused his death the second day, May 
8% 1815. 

His posthinnous writings are voluminous: A 
History of the United States from their first set¬ 
tlement os English colonics to the end of the year 
1^8, whicli was published in Philadelphia in 1816, 
with a continnation to the Treaty of Ghent by 
the Rev. Samuel Stanhojie Smith, and a Universal 
Nist^ Amerieanuedy or an Historical View of 
the World from the Earliest Records to the Nine¬ 
teenth Centuryy with a particular reference to 
the State gf ^detyy Literaturey Religiony and 
form gf Government of the University of 
America^ which found its way to the press in 
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Philadelphia, in twelva volames octavo, in 1819. 
This last work had occupied its author for more 
than forty years. 

JOHN PARKS. 

In 1786, in Philadelphia, a literary novelty for 
the times appeared in a volume entitled The 
Lyric Works of Horaccy translated into EngUH^ 
verse: to whi^ are addedy a number of original 
Poemsy by a Native of America.* This was 
John Parke, of whom we learn from Mr. Fisher’s 
notice of the Early Poets of Pennsylvania, that 
he was probably a native of Delaware, and bom 
about the year 1760, since he was in the college 
at Philadelphia in 1768; that “ at the com¬ 
mencement of the war he entered the American 
army, and was attached, it is supposed, to 
Washington’s division, for some of his pieces are 
dated at camp, in the neighborhood of Boston, 
and others at Whiteinarsh and Valley Foiw. 
After the peace he was for some time in Phila¬ 
delphia, and is last heard of in Arundel county, 
Virginia.”t 

Parke’s use of the Odes and Epistles of Horace 
is a glory wdiich the sanguine anticipation of the 
Venusian never dreamt of. Having done their 
duty nobly in old Rome, in compliments toMesce- 
nas and encouragements to Augustus, in triumph 
over barbaric hosts, and in the gentler celebration 
of love, friendship, and festivity, they emerge 
like the stream of Arethusa on a new continent, 
in gusliing emotions to General Washington, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, Nathan Rumsey, Esq., A.B., and 
the Reverend Samuel Magaw. 

Parke’s book, if the honors of Horatian feli¬ 
city in poetry be denied it, can fall back on its 
claims as a rather comprehensive Revolutionary 
directory. The inscriptions at the head of the 
(»des are quite a catalogue of the worthies of the 
time. Augustus does duty for several iicrsons:— 
The Reverend William Smith, the late Provost, 
the Hon. Thomas M'Kcan, liis Excellency Benja¬ 
min Franklin, and even “ His Most August Ma¬ 
jesty” Louis XVI. Mrocenas, in the same w'ay, 
is in turn, the Right Honorable Mf^or-General 
William Earl of Stirling; tlie Hon. John Vining, 
member of Congress mr the Delaware State; 
Brigadier-General Richard Butler, and the Hon. 
Major-General Varnum, of Rhode Island. An 
Ode to Mercury is addressed to Charles M’Kniglit, 

, Esq,, M.D., professor of anatomy and sur^ry in 
I (/olnrabia College, New York ; the exquisite one 
belonging to Quintus Dcllius is assigned to the 
Hon. Colonel Samuel Wyllis, of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut; the delicate appeal to Pompeius Gros- 

f )hns in behalf of moderation and equanimity, is 
aid at the feet, though it is hardly to ho recog¬ 
nised in the least degree in the translation, of 
John Carson, M.D., Philadelphia. The ship 
which carried Virgil to Athens is agjiin refitte^ 
to bear the Rev. James Davidson on the Atlantic 


• The L3rric Works of Horace, translated Into En^I^ 
Torse ; to which ore added, a number of Orl^rlnal Pocala. IJy 
a Native of America. 

cupit optatam enrsn oontlngere motam, 

Malta tullt fecltqne puer- 

Philadelphia: Printed by Elea*er Oswald, at tho CoflbeHoufee. 
1T86. 8vo. pp. 884. 

t Mems. liut. 000. PennB. voL 11. part U. p. lOO. 
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Wave, The bacohiuial ode.s*we peroeiTe, are 
very generally addressed to officers of the army. 

Inere does not appear to have been anything 
timenaervinff in this, ftir ivhile be looks well after 
tihe great, ne “ne’er forgets the small.” The 
thirty-eighth ode of the first book, \ 

PersiooB odi puer apporatus, I 

is affectionately “ addressed to my waiter, Jabez j 
Trapp, a soldier.” Nor does he forget his pub- | 
Hsher. The famous last ode of the third book, ' 
Excgi monnmentum sore perenniiis, 

is inscribed “ to Lieutenant-Colonel Elcozer Os¬ 
wald, of the American Artillery,” and is thus 
tran^ted:— 

TO mLVOKZKK. 

Ad df e M ^ to J[A0uimamt-VoUmd Kleazxb Oswald, cfth/o 
American ArtiUery. 

A monument Tve rais’d tiint. shall surpasa, 

In firm duration, one of solid brass ; 

Higher than Egypt’s pyramid that stands, 

With tow’ring pride, the work of kingly hands, 
Unmov’d it shall outbrave the wasting rain. 

While feeble north winds threaten it in vain: 

The countless years, and whirling time may fly; 

Yet this stands fast and olnims eternity. 

I will not wholly die; for fame shall wive 
My nobler part, and rescue from the grave; 

Wnile mitred priests the Capitol aHcend, 

And vestal maids the silent pomp attend, 

Where down Ofanto rolls his rapid strenm, 

And humbler waters, known by Haunus’ name. 

Who o’er a warlike people fix’d his thi*one,— 

There shall my fame to latest time be known: 

While future ages shall the bard admire, 

Who tun’d to Grecian sounds the Roman lyre. 

Then, Muse, assume the merit justly thine. 

And for my brows a wreath of laurel twine. 

Spotttwoodf June, 1778. 

In the preface there is further mention of this, ' 
where Mr. Parke tells us that “ he has made free , 
to addres-s the ode to his very worthy friend and ' 
fellow-soldier, Lieutenant Oswald, &c., not only I 
on account of his u-^hering this work into tJjo 
world, but for his many eminent v irtues as a 
brave soldier and good citizen. The hardships 
he has suiTered, the toils ho h/is endured, and the 
many trjdng vicissitudes lie has experienced in ' 
the defence of his country, entitle him to the 
esteem of every jiatriotic and virtuous American.” 

This preface shows Parke to have been a man 
of reading, and wo may suppose him to liave had 
access for its composition to the stores of the 
Loganian lilirary. lie is quite learned and criti¬ 
cal in a miscellaneous way, and has broiiglit to¬ 
gether a oonsidez’ahlo stock of interesting notices, 
biographical and critical, of the poet, lie aj)j)eurs 
to have kept a scrap-book on this favorite topic, 
in which no copied such poetical versions of 
Horace as came to his hand irom the magazines 
gnd other English sources. He has included a 
nmnber of these among his own, sometimes 
taidng the whole ode, and at others interpolating 
lines and verses, but scrupulously pointing out his 
i^ebtedness in each case, in his preface.’*’ A 


* We have Men John Adnm^ the derjrrman of Newport, 
employing ijJs [>en upon noraoe(anie, p. 184). end Lo^ trans- 
latiag the Goto Hafor. There it snolbor esrty Instanoo In tho 


specimen of the latter is the ninth ode <^.thd 
third book, in which the first, seooiid, third, and 
seventh stanzas belong to Alexander Pope. 

TO LOLLIUS. 

ImUated--‘Addre9»ed to hie EttceUeney Bkhjanik FiAmuir, 

Beq[Uirey LL.D> F,R.8., MinieUr PlenipotenUary Jhmi the 

UnitedStatee to the LouritJ VereaiUee, dc, do. 

Lest you should think that verse shall die, 

Wiiich sounds tho silver Tkamee along, 

Taught on the wings of truth to fly 
Above the roach of vulgar song: 

Though daring Milton sits sublime, 

In Spencer, native muses play; 

Nor yet shall Waller yield to time, 

Or pensive Voeoley'e moral lay. 

Sages and chiefs long since had birth 
Ere Camr was, or Nevston nam’d; 

Those rais’d new empires o’er the earth, 

And these new Heavens and systems fhun’d, 

Grosvenor was not the only fair 
By an unlawful ]ms8ion fir’d ; 

Who, the gay trnpjungs and tho hair 
Of a young royal spark admir’d. 

Eugene and MarlbrJ, with their host 
Were not the first in battle fnm’d; 

Columbia more wars could boost. 

Ere mighty Waehington was nam’d. 

Before this western world was sought, 

Heroes there were who for their wives, 

Their childreji, and their country fought, 

And bravely saerifie’d their lives. 

Vain was the chief’s, the snge’s pride, 

They imd no poet and they died: 

In vain they seheniM, in vain they bled, 

Tliey had no poet and arc dead. 

What (liff’rcnce then can virtue claim 
Vrom vice, if it oblivious lie? 

While 1 con sing your spotless name. 

Your worthy deeds shall never die. 

Nor shall oblivion’s livid power 
Your patriotic toils conceal: 

Alike in good, or adverse hour, 

A patron of the comiuon-weaL 

Forever faithful and sineere. 

Your hands from giblod baits are free: 

'Tlie public villain stands in fe.-ir 
You should perpetual consul boi 

Tlie knave possest of sbining pelt 
Can never sway your honest ehoice : 

For justice, emblem of yourself, 

Exalts above the rub\>le’B voice. 


Ilcv. Caleb Alexander's Worlee of Virgil I'ranftlaUd into lut^ 
ral Englie/tprone; tciih myme EmAanaiory EoU h. Printed «t 
Worcester, Mass., by Leonard Worcester, for David Weat, of 
Boston. 1796. 8vo. ]>p. 678. Tlie Latin is on on« side 
and the English on (lie othor. The book Is, doubtless, In tbs 
memory of tho schoolboy days of some of tho older scholars 
of the country. In tho nreflice, Alexander remarks naively, 
Dy some ft may possibly bo said, that in several Instaooea, I 
have wholly mletakea the sense of Virgil. If I have it is no 
surprise. For, when there Is rueb a variety of meanings to 
many Latin words, It Is extremely difficult to ascertain, In 
every Instance, the sense affixed to each word by the author. 
In reading English books, we often find It difficult to under¬ 
stand the truo'roeaning of tho writer. And surely It can be 
no wonder. If a translator of a Latin book should mistake the 
oilginal sense of many words.” Alexander was bom In North- 
field, Mass., and was a graduate of Yule in 1777. He was set¬ 
tled at Hendon, as a clerf^inan, mode Ineffeoinal attampt 
to establish a ooliege at Fairfield, In New York,” took oharga of 
an BCadomy at Onondom Hollow, whom he died in 18K. He 
pnbILhed a Latin and English Qmmmar, and totae ofbor 
wrltlngs,*~AlIen's Blog; Diet 
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Nor ean nmk him with the blest, 

To whom large stores of wealth are giv*n; 

Bat him, who of enough posMst, 

Knows how t’ enjoy the gifts of Heav*u. 

Who poverty serenely bears, 

With nil the plagues the Gods can send; 

Who death to infamy prefers, 

To save his country or his friend. 

Dover, 1781. 

To one of the odes, the fourteenth of the third 
book, he has given quite an American turn. It 
is that one in wliicli Horace celebrates the return 
of Augustus fh)in his Spanish exi>edition, where 
he oal£ upon Li via, tlie wife of the hero, to greet 
his arrivd, and claims the joyful time os a true 
holiday for himself, to banisJi black cares—while 
he summons his valet to bring ointment, and gar¬ 
lands, and a cask, with its old memories of the 
Marsian conflict, if indeed such a cask could have 
escaped that nefarious stroller, Spartacus, and to 
call the witty Netera—while, doubtful if she will 
come to such an old gentleman as him>elf, ho 
thinks how age compensates for neglect by its in¬ 
difference, and heaves a gentle sigh os he recalls the 
different treatment he would have exacted in his 
days of young blood, in “ the consulshij) of Plan- 
cus.” We have some compunctions at intro¬ 
ducing Parkes’s platitudes in connexion with this 
delicately touched effusion; but something is due 
to antiquarian curiosity, and the reader may'be 
amused at the substitution of Martha Washington 
for the spouse of Augustus, the return of her 
husband after the surrender of Clornwallis in lieu 
of the CauUibrian con<iticst, and feel the force of 
the comparison between the marauding Spartacus 
and the depredating itinerant British officers, 
who drank up so much of the best old wine 
stt)rod in the country. The remonstrance to the 
porter is a vigorous, hut ])erliaps undignified 
translation of llie lioinan i>oet’8 

Si per inviaiim moro Janitorem 
Fid, abito. 

ON THE RETURN OF AITOUHTUS FROM UFA IN. 

Pariiphniaed on General Woshlii^'ton's Return framVirsinia. 

Addrened to Major-Genoral IIenry Knox, Uito Commamfer 
of Artillery^ and SecreUiry-at- War, Jffew York. 

Rejoice, Columbia, for thy son. 

As great Alcides did of yore, 

With laurels crown’d, and fame in battles won. 
Returns victorious from Virginia's shore: 

Cornwallis vanquish’il and our country sav’d, 

The grateful tribute of our joy deinanda, 

On ev’ry heart his name’s eiigrav’d, 

Long as th* united empire stands. 

Chaste Martha shall orabraco her spouse, 

So long detain’d by war’s alarms; 

And to the righteous Heaven prefer her vows, 

For giving back her hero to her arma 
Her widow’d daughter, beautiful in tears, 

Shall ^race the scene, and swell the thankful train, 
While aged matrons bent with years, 

Shall crowd the supplicated fane. 

Ye maids in blooming beauty’s pride, 

Ye lovely youths, a hopeful race I 
Say not, alas I your dearest friends have dy*d. 

Nor let a frown of sadness cloud your face: 

This day let mirth alone your souls employ, 

Nor, oai^eas, drop one inauspioious word, 


But join the great eclat of joj. 

And hail Ooiwnbia't valiant lord. 

Well piec’d I give each anxious care, 

To plotting knaves and coward fools, 

No civil strife, or foreign wars 1 fear, 

While IPaA^tn^^on our conq’riiig army mica 
Boy, bring us oil, and let our heads be crown’d 
With fragrant wreaths, go tap the farth^t pipe, 

If such a one is to be foiina, 

That ’scap'd the plund’ring Briton’s gripj. 

Let Jfira come the feast to grace, 

With hair perfum’d in jetty curl I 
But should her porter te^ you with delays. 

Bid him be d—a, and leave the saucy churl. 

I Now creeping nge, with venerable hoar, 

; And snowy locks o’ershade my wrinkled brows, 
j AV^itli love ray bosom beats no more, 

; No more iny breast with anger glows. 

Such flights I was not wont to bear, 

Wlien young, 1 follow’d Maris trade; 

I When in the field 1 bore the warlike spear, 

' The sword, the epaulet and spruce cockade, 
j Philadelphia, 1782. 

I Tlie seventh ode of the first book, “ To Muna- 
tiiis Planciis,” is familiar, with its splendid eulogy 
of the echoing waters of Albunea and the groves 
, of Tiber, with that kindling story of old Teucer. 
This is Mr. Parke’s substitute for it:— 

TO UUNATIUB PLANOUS. 

A Froj^inent Imitated. 

Addressed to Riciiaro Howrul, Esq., qfNew Jerssy, laie 
Major in the Army. 

Let other bards, in sonorous, lofty song. 

Rehearse the glories of European chines; 

' The charms of Britain rapturously prolong, 
j Or famed lemc iu heroic rhymes:— 

j Tell of New York, on ev’ry side begirt. 

With J/ndson's bleak, tempestuous, briny wave: 
Of A Grains Plains their tuneful powers exert, 

I The full of heroes and of vet’rans brave:— 

1 Of Kent, far distant, with a fanner blest, 

' Whose Muse, oppre88ion'’8 out-stroteh’d canvas 
furl’d; 

Of Pennsylvania, happy in a West, 

The great Apelles of this infant world. 

Some praise Madeira for its gon’rous wine, 

I And Schuiflkill's pleasant sliados and silver 
I stream; 

Or with pedantic pride, in strains divine. 

Dwell on tiie Musci Seat —their fav’rite theme. 

Tlien with a feign’d, patriotic xeal. 

Affect the soldier, and Virginia praise,— 

Fum’d for her steeds; while some the public weal 
Of Penn in adulating numbers raise. 

Nor Boston's police, or the high-ting’d bowers 
Of fertile Hampstead, please so much, as where, 
TIic silver Christiana gently pours, 

A wat’ry tribute to the Delaware. 

Where Swamoieh's lofty trees, their summits raise. 
And fragrant orchards court the solar beam; 
Pleas’d with the sight the waterman delays. 

To view the forest, dancing on tlie stream. 

Sarronnded by a verdant grovc-fring’d mead, 

Whioh from the noruem blasts its bean^ 
shrouds, 

N—C—e seems to rear its ancient head, 

And point its lustre to the passing douda 
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Iliere may I lire, inemidouB of Umia, 

Nor with the laurel, or the poet'e bays: 
laek not riohee, or a mighty name. 

But there, in eweet oonteut, to end my daya 

The volume which contains these translations 
ih>m Horace has also a copious stock of Miscel¬ 
lanies—^the compositions of Parke and his friends. 
Several of them are by a young British officer, 
John Wilcocl^ who appears from an elegy, after 
Tibullus, dedicated to nis memory, to have be¬ 
longed to “ the eighteenth, or Royal regiment of 
Ireland,” and to have died at the early age of 
twenty-two. Parke tells us that “ the genius of 
this young soldier seemed to be entirely adapted 
to pastorm elegy and satire, of the last of which 
he was a master.” The verses which bear liis 
signature are creditable to his i)ower8, tliough 
they are but trifles; for example— 

THE TWO PEACOCKS. 

How oft, dear Jack, we others blame 
For faults, when guilty of the same I 
But BO it ia, my friend, witli man, 

See his owu faults he never can; 

But quickly with discerning eyes, 

HiB neighbour's impcifcction spies. 

The beau oft blames bis tawdry bi*othcr. 

And coquettes laugh at one another: 

Delia Chloe can’t abide. 

Yet blames her owii in Delia’s pride. 

But to illustrate and make clear 
Wlmt 1 advance, this Fable hear. 

Two peaccH'ks as they’re wont to be, 

Elate with pride and vanity. 

Were stioitting in a farmer’s yard, 

Viewing with envious regara 

Each otheFs dress, replete with spleen. 

As foj)8 at balls are otteu seen. 

At length his plumage to the sun 
Wide-epi*endiiig, one of them begun ; 

“ God Dless mo, friend, you’re very fine! 

Your feathers almost equal mine; 

But then,your legs! I vow and swenr. 

Your legs are not the thing, my dear: 

Your voice, too, ])oh 1 it is so squalling! 

Pray, friend, correct thiit hideous hawliiig.” 

To which the other thus replies. 

Remove the mote fi’om out your eyes, 

View your own legs, then say if thine. 

Proud thing, can be compar’d to mine? 

Your voice! but see the fanner there. 

Let liim be judge in tills affair.” 

The farmer, laughing at their pride. 

Proceeds, the matter to decide. 

“ No difference in your legs, 1 see, 

Your voices sound alike to me.” 

Thus spoke the swain,—the peacocks cry 
“ A silly judge I” and off they fly. 

P^BODT OH WL pope's ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

Happy the boy, whose wish and care 
A little bread and butter serves; 

Content at meals to drink small bear, 

And eat preserves. 

Whose tops, whose marbles give him pleasure. 

Whose balls afford him great delight: 

Whose pennies shine, a mighty treasure 
To charm his sight. 

Blest who can ev'ry morning find 

Some idle lads with whom to play; 

Whan in the fields he hath a mind 

From sohool to stray. 


Nor ferula fears, nor birch most dira 

But play aU day, and sleep all nifl^t; 

Some other boy for cash will hire,. 

His task to write. 

Thus let me live, thus life enjoy, 

Until to manhood I arrive; 

And thus, like me, sure ev’:^ boy 

To live will striva 

Mr. John Prior, of Delaware, is another 
writer of verses, who figures in this oollection, 
in an ambitious i>atriotio way, as the writer of a 
“New Year Ode, in 1779, for the Return of 
Peace,” and in several minor effhsions, “ To 
Cliloe stung by a Wasp,” and in some lines “ Writ¬ 
ten in a Young Lady's Pocket-book.” The vo¬ 
lume “winds up” with Virginia; a Pastoral 
Drama, on the Mrth-day of an lUvstrums Per¬ 
sonage^ and the Rettirn of Peaoe^ Feb, 11, 1784, 
with the motto— 

Quo nihil majus, mcliusve terris 
Fata donavere, bonique divi, 

Nee dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempera priscum, 

which appears to be from the patriotic if not 
I)oetical pen of Colonel Parke. 

JOHN TrwUMBTTLL, 

The author of IPFingal, the humorous epic sketch 
of the Revolution, was born in the present town- 
fehij) of Watertown, Connecticut, April 24, 1750, 
of a family each branch of which has contri¬ 
buted its share of honor to the state. Tlie 
American head of the bouse came from England 
to Ipswich in Massuchusetts, in 1645. His hod 
removed to Connecticut. Of the three grand¬ 
sons, bis children, John Trumbull the ]>oet was 
the reprtisontativo of the lirst in the third genera¬ 
tion ; the second gave the first governor to the 
state, Jonathan TnnnbuU,* in the second genera¬ 
tion, and another Jonatlian Trumbull, governor, 
with bis brotlior the distinguished painter, in the 
third; while the grandson of the third Benjamin 
wrote the Jiistory of the state.f The father of 
our author was tne minister of the Congregational 
Church of his district; his mother is spoken of 
as possessed of superior education. A delicate 
child and fond of books, of which the supply in 
goneral literature was very limited at home, being 
confined to the Spectator and Watts’s Hymns, he 


* .Tonatlmn Trambull pofwed half s ceatnry in public life, fbr 
the lost fifteen years of which he was Oovomor of Connecti¬ 
cut, declining the annual election in 1788, after the close of the 
war, of which he had been a xealons supporter. Washington 
wrote of him as the first of patriots; in nis social duties yield¬ 
ing to none." He died in 1765, aged 74. M. Cbastelluz, the 
traveller, who saw him when he was seventy, desciihes him as 
possessing ** all the simplicity in his dress, all the fmporUnoe 
and oven all the pedantry, becoming the great magistrate of a 
small republic. He brought to my mind the burgomasters of 
Holland, the Helnsluses and the Borneveldts." 

t Benjamin Trumbull was a graduate of Tale College, and 
was assisted in his education by Dr. Wheelock, the energetic 
founder of Dartmouth College, who preached the sermon at his 
ordination, commending him to the people as nof “a sensual, 
sleepy, lazy, dumb dog, that cannot Dark." From that time 
till his death, be passed nearly sixty years In the ministry at 
North Haven, Connecticut His puhllcatlona were, besides 
several occasional sermons and dlsoourses on the divine orl^n 
of the Beriptnres, A Complete History of Oonneotiont. Civil 
and Ecclesustlcsk from the emigration of Its first planters 
from England, in the year 1680, to the vMr 1764; and to the 
close of the Indian wars. 9 vols. 8to. 1707.1818, anda History 
of the United States to 1766. VoL L in 1810. 
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Birth-plaoe of Trumbull. 


was early trained by his father for Yale College, of 
which in.<ititation he was admitted a member on 
examination at the precocious age of seven,’*' 
though his actual residence at college was wisely 
a(\joumed till six years afterwards. During this 
peri(Kl he became acquainted with s(une of the 
best English classics, and subsequently b^ok up 
their defence, as a branch of study, in opposition 
to the exclusive preference of the college for the 
ancient languag^ inathomotios, and theology, 
lie was a fellow-student with Timothy Dwiglit, 
with whom he formed an intimate and lasting 
friendship. They wrote together papers in th(^ 
style of the Sjiectator, then the standard model 
for this class of coiniK).sitiona, wbicli they pub¬ 
lished in the journals of Boston and New Haven. 
The two friends in 1771 became tutors together 
in the coU^, and the next year Trumbull pub¬ 
lished his Progress of Ihilnm^ a year after en¬ 
larging it by a second and tliird part. The lite¬ 
rary quartette was completed by the junction of 
Humphreys and Barlow. 

Under cover of the tutorship, Trumbull studying 
law was admitted to tlie bar in Connecticut, in 
1778, and as he had entered college first and pre¬ 
pared himself afterwards, so upon his admission as 
an attorney, ho pn>cooded to Boston and became 
a student in tlie office of John Adams, the sub¬ 
sequent President of the United States. In this 
patriotic society he learnt the lesson of American 
Independence in its elements, and learnt it well; 
reooMing his impressions of the rising spirit of 
freedom and resistance in An Elegy on the Titties^ 
a poem of sixty-eight stanzas, which celebrates 
tlie Port Bill and non-consumption of foreign 
luxuries, the strength of the country, and its 
ftiture glories contrasted with tlie final downfall 
of England. 

At the end of 1774, Trumbull returned to New 
Haven, and wrote what now stand as the first, 
second, and tliird cantos of M’Fingal. The ^»criod 
of the war was chiefly passed by him in his 
native place. In 1781 lie took up his residence at 
Stratford, and at the tennination of the war in 
1782 completed MTingal, revising his eai*ly 
sketches, and adding the concluding canto. Its 


popularity was veiy gre^ There were more 
than tliirty difterant pirated impressions, in 
pamphlet and otlier forms, which were circulated 
by ^^the newsmongers, hawkers, pedlars, and 
petty chapmen" of the day. 

Having served his country during tlie lievolu- 
tion, he employed his pen again in the second 
and not inferior work of preserving it for union 
and the constitution. He was one of the writers 
of the Anarchiad^ a ncw8[)nper series of papers at 
Hartford, a production levelled at the irregulari¬ 
ties of the day. and of which an account will be 
found in the life of his associate in the work, 
Lemuel Hopkins. He was afterwai'ds called into 
public life as a member of the State Legislature, 
and in 1801 became Judge of tlie Superior Court 
of tbe State, continuing to reside at Hartford till 
1826, when he removed to Detroit, Michigan, tlio 
residence of his daughter, Mrs.Woodbridge, where 
he died, May 12, 1881, of a gradual decline, at 
the age of eiglity-one, a mature period for a life 
which had been visited by ill he^th at intervals 
from childhood. 

The collection of his Poems"' appeared at Hart¬ 
ford in 1820, with a prefatory memoir closing 
with a broken sentence, interrupted by asterisks 
—which, with the absence of critical commenda¬ 
tion, suggests that the author himselt was holding 
the pen. This edition was published by sub¬ 
scription, and it is not to tbe credit of the public 
of that year that only a small subscription was 
obtained. The publisher, Mr. S. G. GcKwrich, loat 
money by the undertaking, but a thousand dollars 
and a hundred copies of the work Jiad been 
secured to the author. 

Of tlie miscellaneous productions of Trumbull, 
The Progress of iJulness^ a satirical poem, com¬ 
posed in bis twenty-second year, is the most im¬ 
portant. It is in the ocUisyllabic measure, in throe 
parts. 

The first recounts the adventures of Tom 
Brainless. That hero is sent to college, where 
his natural dulness is rather strengthened than 
abated by liis smattoring of unprofitable studies, 
and tbe cheap protection of his diploma. Find¬ 
ing it necessary to do something for himself in 
the >vorld, he learns “ the art of preaching," and 
of stealing judiciously out of Pool and Henry, 
which accomplishments acquired, he ascends the 
pulpit. 

Now in the desk, with solemn air. 

Our hero makes his audience stare; 

Asserts with all dogmatic boldness, 

AVIiere impudence it yoked with dulness; 

Beads o’er his notes with halting pace 
^Mask'd in the stifihess of his face; 

'With gestures such as might become 
Those statues ouee tliat 8{)oke at Rome, 

Or Livy’s ox, tlmt to the state 
Declared the oracles of fate. 

In awkward tones, nor said, nor sung, 

Slow rumbling o’er the folt’ring tongue, 

Two hours his drawling speech holds on. 

And names it preaching, when he’s done. 


* ** With IVumbun, Dr. Emmont was psrtlealsrly Inttmate, 
and held btin in his Up when, st the sfre of seven or eight, the 
Mthor of MTlnnl passed s sattsihetory oxtunlnstlon on the 
^BdUs imlrea ftir sdinlsston to College.’'—Prot Pork’s 
VeCloei of Dr. Emmons. 


• The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL.D.,eon^»w 
^Fin^, a Modern Epic Foam, revised and corrected, wUh 
pious explanatory notes; the Progress of DalnoM; and a 
£eotion of Poems on various suWeeto, writtM a^ 

iring tbe Kevohitionary war. «voU. Hartlsrd: Printediw 
G. Ckwdrioh. 1800. 
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Dick HAirbMila is introduced to ns in the 
second pait, a town fop, the son of a wealthy 
farmer, ridiculous in dress, empty of knowled^, 
bnt profound in swearing and cheap infidelity 
picked up second-hand fh>m Hume and Voltaire. 
Uls oolle^ course was as dull in point of learn¬ 
ing, though a little more animated in profligacy, 
than that of his predecessor. 

What thoi^h in algebra, his station 
Was negative in each equation; 

Though in astronomy survey’d, 

His constant course was reti'ograde; 

O’er Kewton’s system though he sleeps. 

And finds his wits in dark eclipse! 

His talents proved of highest price 
At all the arts of card and dice; 

His genius turn’d with greatest skill, 

To whist, loo, cribbnge, and quadrille, 

And taught, to every rival’s shame, 

Each nice distiuction of the game. 

He becomes a travelled fool, of course, and 
runs through his coxcombiy and dissipation, till 
the jail and the palsy relievo him, and the poor 
creature sinks out of sight, to give place to 
another shifting of the poet’s dn)])->eene, w'licn 
the countorpai’t of this delectablo gentleman, Miss 
Harriet Simper, makes lier appearance on the 
stage. She illustrates the slender stock of female 
education, formerly in vogue, and the life of the 
coquette in tho<e good old times of our fore¬ 
fathers, when, among the many who were valiant 
and industrious, and led sim])lo honest lives, there 
was room as usual for pome who were indolent 
and conceited. The fops and beaux surrounding 
this lady present a curious scene of the day 
when the Sunday meeting was tlie battle-lield fur 
the artillery of love and fashion :— 

As though they meant to take by blow , 

Tlf opposing gallerioR of beaux, 

To church the female squadron move, 

All arm’d with weapons used in love. 

Like colour’d ensigns gay and fair, 

High caps rise flouting in the air; 

Bright silk its varied radiance flings, 

And streamers wave in kissing-strings; 

Each bears th’ artiH’ry of her charms, 

Like training bands at viewing arms. 

So once in fear of Indian beating, 

Our grondsires bore their guns to meeting. 

Each man equipp’d on Sunday morn, 

With Psalm-Dook, shot and powder-horn; 

And look’d in form, as all must grant, 

Like th’ ancient, true church militant; 

Or fierce, like modern deep divines. 

Who fight with quills, like porcupines;— 

when the fortunes of gallantry and domestic 
happiness were read out of tea-cups; when the 
laaics gi^ew ecstatic over the hazards of virtuous 
Pamela, and the gentleman swore by Lovelace, or 
sported philosophy out of Tristram Shandy—for 
whose hmnors, by the way, our author sliould 
have had a better fellow-feeling. Ho speaks, in a 
note, of the transitory reputation of that not yet 
quite Or likely soon-to-be-foiyotten publication. 
Miss Han-iet Simper, after jilting her admirers by 
scores, falls a victim to IJairbrain, who jiroves as 
great a flirt as hei’self^ and rejects her ^vanccs. 
Thrown off by the beau, she finally accepts our 
dull old friena of the first canto. Brainless, for 
whom, in consideration of the inaiTiage, 


The parish vote him five pounds clear 
T increase his salary eveiy year. 

Then swift the tag-rag gentry come 
To welcome Mad^e Brainless home; 

Wish their good Parson joy; with pride 
In order round salute the bride: 

At home, at visits and at meetings, 

To Madam all allow precedence; 

Greet her at church with rev’rence due, 

And next the pulpit fix her pew. 

The manners of this iK)6in are well painte^ 
the satire is just, and the reflections natural and 
ipinted. It may still be read with pleasure. 
The plea for the humanities, as opposed to the dry 
abstractions and pedantries of coUege education, 
is not yet exhausted in its application; and the 
i demand for higher studies ana a more ]irofound 
' i*espect for woman, have been enough agitated of 
late to commend the early effort of Trumbull in 
this enlightened cause. In his case, as in many 
others of the kind, the perceptions of the wit 
outran tlio slower judgments of duller men. 



The i)oem of MTingal is Trumbull’s lasting 
work for fame. The author liimself has described 
its puqjoso and method in a letter written in 
1785 to the Marquis de Ghostellux, wlio had 
complimented him, from the French capital, upon 
fulfilling the conditions of burlesque poetry ac¬ 
cording to the approved laws from the days of 
Ilomer. In reply, Trumbull says he would have 
been happy to have seen the rules alluded to 
before he composed the ]K)om; hut he had not 
written it witliout design or attempt at construc¬ 
tion. It had been undertaken “ witli a politioal 
view, at the instigation of some leading members 
of the first Congress, who urged him to compose 
a satirical poem on the events of the campaign in 
tlie year 1775,” and he had aimed at expressing, 
in a poetical manner, a general account of the 
American contest, with a particular description 
of the character and manners of the times, inter¬ 
spersed with anecdotes, which no history oonld 
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probably record or display: and with as much 
* impartiality as possible, satirize the follies and 
extravagances or iny countrymen as well as of 
tlieir enemies. I determinea to describe every 
subject in the manner it struck my own imagina¬ 
tion, and without confining myself to a perpetual 
effort at wit, drollery, and kumoui’, indulge every 
variety of manner, as iny subject varied, and 
insert all the ridicule, satire, sense, sprightliness, 
and elevation, of which I was master.” In car- 
iring out this design, M’Fingal, a burly type of 
the monarcliy-loving squires of New England, is 
chosen as the representative of the general Tory 
interests and personage'* of tlie country. Ilono- 
rius is the Whig cliainpion of freedom and oppo¬ 
sition, and the j)ocm is mostly an harangue 
between the two. It opens with a meeting 
assembled for ]>o1itical discussion in the church 
of M’Fingal’s native town, whither lie has just 
arrived from Boston. Honorius commences with 
a general attack on the decay of Britain, and her 
injurious course towards the colonies, with free 
allusion tt> court lawyers, clergymen, and interested 
merchants, when he is suddenly interrupted by 
M’Fingal, with a fierce diatribe of reproach and 
<*\postulation, the humor of which consists in 
clinching every nail drivem in by his opponent; 
for the H(|niro was one of those arguers more dan¬ 
gerous to Jiis friends than liis foes. 

As sonic muskets so contrive it, 

As oft to miss tlie mark they drive at, 

And though well aim’d at duck or plover, 

Bear wide, and kick their owners over: 

So fared our Squire, whose reas’ning toil 
Would (fften on himself recoil, 

And M) much injured more his side. 

The si roiiger arguments he applied; 

As old war-elephants, dismayM, 

Trod down the troops they came to aid. 

And hurt llieir own side more in battle, 

Thun less and ordinary cattle. 

The clergy, with their divine right for the 
powers that be, the royal editons and council- 
men are brought before us, and their pretensions 
knocked about as shuttlecocks from one arguer 
to the other. 

Canto first is atljourned for dinner, wdiich re¬ 
freshment being secured, the parties meet to 
battle again with renewed vigor in the afternoon. 
M’Fingal taunts the company with tlie blessings 
of Puritan exile, and the various measures of 
government; and after this ironical appeal to their 
gratitude, throws in an alarm for their fears, in 
a glance at the movements of General Gage. 
Ilonoriu.s sneers at the Boston general, and 
M’Fingal gels the flcxir again, pouring forth an 
eloquent flood of declamation ujxm British vic¬ 
tories, and confiscations in prospect, the rise of 
Tories and fall of Whigs. Honorius, in tnm, 
sounds a truinpet-tongued harangue for freedom. 
The Tories lose their temper, and the contest for 
order is louder and louder, till the attention of 
the combatants is diverted by a movement with¬ 
out. This is the famous gathering for the conse¬ 
cration of the liberty pole, which is the central 
point of the third canto. MTingal endeavors to 
disperse the mob by tongue and constable, but at 
the first note of the riot act and ])roclamation, 

“ Our Sovereign Lord the King” arguments are i 


seconded by stones and clubs; a general fight 
ensues, MTingars sword enacts prodigies, but 
a revolutionary B})ade, which had ]ilanted the 
liberty pole, wielded by a stout Whig, disarms 
him. The constable, who had skulked at the 
lieginning of the fray, is twisted midw..‘.y in air 
by the breecli, a philosophical position compared 
to Socrates in his basket, a height from which he 
soon sees the error of his ways; while a court, 
hastily assembled on the spot, assigns the graver 
fate of tarring and feathering to M’Fingal—a 
comic invention of the Revolution, a huge prac¬ 
tical joke jiartaking something of tlie jocular Puri¬ 
tan humors of old Cromwell; inconvenient, doubt¬ 
less, but better every way for all parties than the 
prison ships and cruelties of the British.* The 
decree having been executed in an exemplary 
maimer— 

And now the mob, disjicrsed and gone, 

Left Squire and Constable alone. 

The Constable with rueful face 
Loan’d sad and solemn o’er a brace; 

And fast beside him, cheek by jowl, 

Stuck ’Squire M’Fingal ’gainst the polo. 

Glued by tlu* tar t’ his rear applied, 

Like barnacle on vessel’s side. 

M’Fingal, at the oiiening of the fourth canto, 
retires under cover of night to the collar of his 
mansion, where there is a secret Tory muster, 
burlescjued from Satan and his pandemonium, 
the chiefs sitting about on ale kegs and cider 
barrels, the Scjuiro disc^oursing from the rostrum 
of the jKitato bin. His Scotch descent enables 
him to close the jioem with a vision of second 
sight, an excellent pic'ce of machinery. This por¬ 
tion being written after the war, has the benefit 
of liistory for its predictions. It is an eloquent 
recapitulation of tlio varied fortunes of the strug¬ 
gle. The humor is exquisite, and refined by tlie 
truthful force and occasionally elevated treatment 
of the subject. When the last battle of tiie Revt>» 
liition has been fought, and the narrowing ge¬ 
nius of England been contrasted in ibe uninvited 
in'<piration of the Squire with the exiiansive force 
of America, the mob discovers the retreat; the 
assembly is dispersed, M’Fingal escajies out of a 
window en route to Boston, and tlie poem is 
closed. 

M’Fingal is modelled upon Hudibras in a cer¬ 
tain general treatment, the construction of its 
verse, and many of its turns of humor ;f but it is 


• Brackenrldfn», in hl» Modern Chivalry, oftsltma the origin 
of this custom to “Iho town of Boston, just before the oom- 
menooment of the American Revolutionthoufrh he admits 
in a note, ** this mode of punishment is said to be alluded to in 
the laws of Olcron.” He nronuunces it “ to be what may be 
called a revolutionary punbhinent beyond wimt lu n settlod 
state of government may be inflicted by the opprobrium of 
opinion, and yet abort oribe coercion of ttie laws. It took rise 
in the,sea*ooast towns in America, and I would suppose it to 
be owing to some oocidental oonjunotlon of the seamen oud 
tho citizens, devising a inode of punishment for a person 
obnoxious. Tito sailors naturally thought of tar, and tho 
women, who used to be assisting on these occasions, thought 
of bolsters and pillow-cases.” The “plumeoplcenn mho” is, 
however, as old as the ernsaders; Klehord Cmur dc Lion hav¬ 
ing, among other laws for tho regulation of hfs followers on 
shipboard, ordered that ** Ainan convicted of theft or ‘ptekerie* 
was to have his head ^^ved, and hot pitch nonrod UMn li|a 
bore pate, and over tho pitch the feathers of some pillow of 
cushion were to be shaken, as a mark wheroby he might be 
known as a thief,”—Piotorloi History of England, L 4ST. 
t As to the comparative exooutiou of the two productipns^ 
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•0 liioroiightT Amoirican in its ideas and subject 
thatter, that it soon ceases to be an imitation^ and 
tre look upon it solely as it wns—an original pro¬ 
duct of the times. The Iludibrostic body is tho- 
n)Ughly interpenetrated by its Aiiioricon spirit 
The illustrations, where tliere was the greatest 
temptation to plagiarism, are drawn from tlie wri¬ 
ter’s own biblical and classical reading, and the 
coUoqiiinl familiarities of the times. For the 
manners of the poem there is no record of the 
period which supplies so vivid a presentation of 
the old Revolutionary Wliig habits of thinking 
and acting. We are among the actors of the day, 
the town committees, the yeomanry, the politi¬ 
cians, and soldiers, partieij^ating tho rough hu¬ 
mor of the times; for notliing is more character¬ 
istic of the struggle than a certain vein of plea¬ 
santry and hearty animal spirits wliicli entered 
into it. Hardshii)s were endured with fortitude, for 
which there was occasion enough, but the contest 
was carried on with wit as with other weapons. 
Tho fathers of the Revolution were as ready to take 
a joke os a bullet, though there might be os much 
lead in one as tlie other. There were pleasant 
fellows on both sides, but if tlie palm of victory 
were to be assigned to the wits, tho Freneaus, 
TrumbuUs, Hopkiiisous, and Hopkinses, would 
cany tho day against the Myles Coojiers, Mather 
Riles, Rivingtons, Scovills, Rurgoynes, and Miyor 
Andres. 


AN EPITHALAMITTM. 

Ye nine great daughtoii* of Jupiter, 

Born of one mother at a litter, 

Virgins, who ne’er submit to wifedom, 

But sing and fiddle all your lifetime, 

In verbc and rhyme great wholesale deulci*s. 
Of which we hards are but retoilei-s. 

Assist But chiefly thou, my Muse, 

Who never didst tnine aid refuse, 

Whether I sung in high bomhastick, 

Or sunk to siiuplc Hudibrastic, 

Or in dire dumps proclaim’d ray moiin, 
Taught rocks to weep, and liills to groan, 


there ore certainly lines In Trumbull which njny be readily 
mbUken for Batler. The couplet from M'Fingal, 

But optics sharp It needs, I ween. 

To see what is not to be eeeii, 

would ho assigned by nine cultivated fiersons out of ten, decide 
Ingfroin the ear and sense, to be from lludibras. A story is 
of a Virginia legiaiator quoting the pithy soiitcnco of 
ITFlngal— 

/ A thief ne'er (bit the halter draw 
I With good opinion of the law, 

fyom Hudihras, and of its so standing entered In his speech on 
die official debates of the State convention. (Art. M'FIugal, 
finuthem Literary Messenger, April, 1841.) 

President Dwight, whose gravity and Judgment, at the late 
period of his life when be wrote this opinion, were not likely to 
De tmfkfrly sacrifleed to his regard for an old fjrlend, says of 
Trumhnll smieiD; “It may be observed, without any partial^ 
ity, that MTingal is not Inferior in wit and humour to Hu- 
dlbras; and In every other respect is sn])eiior. It has a regu- 
hu* plan, In which all the parts are well i)r{»poilioned and con¬ 
nected. The snljeet Is fairly proposea, and the story con¬ 
ducted correctly through a series of advancements and retard- 
I^ODS to a catanropbe, which Is natural and complete. Hie 
versldeatton Is Ibr Mtter, the poetry Is In several Instances In a 
degivo elcjnmt, and In some even sublime. It In also free 
mm those enoieSB digressions, which, notwithstanding the 
wit discovered in them, ore so tedious In Hndlbras; the pro¬ 
tuberances of which ore a much larger mass than the body on 
which they grow.** The opinion is worth quoting In oonnexiem 
with the reputation of a poem, the htotory of which will at 
least not decrease In Interest hereafter. Touching the supe¬ 
riority of the verslflcatlon to Hudihras, probably Dwight's pu¬ 
ritan frelings and distrust of the snt^ect matter did not pemdt 
him to eqjoy all the honnonlci cf Butler's exquisite rhythm. 


Or chang'd the style to love and dearer 
Till even Echo bluah'd to hear ye, 

These moumfiil themes no longer usurp. 

But turn to sweeter sounds thy Jewshoip. 

Now from his honimook in the skies 
Phoebus jump'd up, and rubb'd his eyes, 
Clapp’d on his daylight round his ears, 

Saddl’d his horse, and fix'd his spui's. 

Night turn'd her backside; so in turn he 
Mounted, and set fortli on his journey. 

Our wedding folks were yet a^ed, 

Nor dream’u what's doing overhea<l. 

At leisure now for episodes, 

We’ll introduce our set of goda 
Sing then, my Muse, in lofty crambo. 

How Hymen came, with lighted flambenu. 
Juno, it seems, by sad mishaps, 

O’er night with Jove was pulling cops; 

For by the wiiy she’s wont to govern 
(So Homer says) the hen nock’d sov’rcign. 

But now stole olT and lett him fretting. 

And rode post-haste to come to wedding. 
Luoina was not there that morning; 

But ready stood at nine months* warning. 

The Nymphs, of cv’ry form and size, 

Came there before the bride could rise. 

The Mountain Nymphs skipiVd down like Hens, 
Dryads crept out from hollow trees; 

The Waier Nymphs, fi-om swouips iiiul Hnt.s, 
(>anie dripping on, like lialf-drown’d rats; 

Tlie birds around on pprays and thistles 
Regan to light, and tiiiio their whistles; 

The oock, wlien daylight hud begun, 

Being chorister, struck up the tunc, 

And sung an hymn in strains sonorous, 

While ev’ry quailpipe join’d the chorus. 


But we must quit this singing sport, (’‘'e 
Mischance may seize our sleeping mortii-s. 
Who now ’gun bustle round the fahriek, 
Finding they’d slept till after daybreak. 

Our bridegroom, ere he did arise, 

Rubb’d sleep’s soft dews from both his r'v s, 
Look’d out to see whut kind of weatht r. 
And jump’d from bed as bght os feather, 
Joyful an Dick, after obtaining 
His Master’s leave to go to training. 

Here, did not rhyming greatly hnras.s one. 
Were a fine place to make comparison ; 

Call up the ghosts of hei-oes pristine, 
Egyptian, Trojan, Greek, Piiilistine, 

Those rogues renown’d in anoient days. 

So sweetly sung in ancient lays, 

Set them in order by our gallant. 

To prove him handsome, wise, and valiant 
He now came forth and Rt(»(id before 
His lovely goddess’ cliamlH'i- door, 
Addressed her with three gentle hollo’s, 
Then read, or said, or sung us foUowo. 


L 

Arise my love, and come awny, 

To cheer the world, and gild the day, 
Which fades by wanting fresh supplies 
From the bright moonshine of thine eyc^s. 

XL 

How beaiitifiil art thou, my love. 
Surpassing all the dames alKive; 

Venus with thee might strive again, 
Venus with thee would strive in vain. 

in. 

Though ev’ry muse, and ev'ry grace. 
Conspire to deck bright Venus' face. 
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Thoii'rt hiuidsoiiier than all thin trash, 

By full three hundred pounds in cash. 

nr 

Rise then, my Iotc, and o<me away, 

To cheer the world, and gild the <jfay. 

Which fades by wanting fresh supplies 

From the brigfit moonshine of thine eyes. 

And now came forth our lovely bride, 
Array’d in all her charms and pride. 

Note here, lest we should be misguided, 
Lovers and bards are so quick-sighted. 

In ev’ry chann they spy a Cupid, 

Though other people are more stupid; 

So our fair bride, our lover swore, 

Was deck’d with Cupids o’er and o’er; 

(Thus Vii’gil’a goddess Fame appears 
From head to ^et o’erhuiig with ears.) 

Here, if our Muse we did not check first, 
We might go on and sing of breakfast; 

Of nymphs in gardens jnuking tuli{>s. 

Of maids preparing cordial juleps, 

With other matters of this sort, whence 
We come to things of more importance. 

'The sun, who never stops to bait. 

Now riding at his usual rate. 

Hod hardly fiossed his midway course. 

And s])iirrM along his downward horse. 

Our bridegroom, and his lovely virgin 
Set forth to church with little urging. 

A solemn show before, behind ’em 
A lengthen’d cavalcade attend ’em, 

Of nymphs and swains a mingled crew, 

Of ev’ry shape and ev’ry hue. 

In midst of these, with solemn wng, 

Our priest bestrode his ambling nag; 

Uis dress and air rigiit well accouter’d, 

His hat new brush’d, his wig new powder’d, 
His formal band, of’s trade tlie sign, 
Depending <ieceut from his chin, 

His threadbare coat, late turn’d by Snip, 
With scripture book, and cane for whip, 

IJnnotic’d pass’d among the throng. 

And look’d demure, and jogg’d along, 

Yet laymen ne’er his power could equal, 

As we shall show you in the sequel. 

For when this priest o’er man and maid 
A set of Scripture words had snid, 

You’d find tliem closely link’d together 
For life, in strange enchanted tether, 

(Like spirits in magician’s circle,) 

Till friendly death did him or her kill; 

Tied up in wondrous Gordian knot 
They neither can untie nor cut., 

Inclos’d in cage where all may see ’em. 

But all the world can never free ’em. 

For once by priest in bands of wedlock 
When tied and hamper’d hy the fetlock. 
They fight, or strive, or fly in vain, 

And still drag after them their chain. 

Trifles skipt o’er, our next proceeding 
Shall give description of the wedding; 
Where though we Pagan mix with Christian, 
And gods and goddesses with priest join, 
Truth need not stand to make objection, 

We poets have the right of fiction. 

And first mnt Hymen in the porch. 

Like link-boy stood, with flaming torch, 
Around, in all the vacant places, 

Stood g^s, and goddesses, and grace ^; 
Venus, and Cupid, god of love, 

With all the rabble from above, 
til midst our groom and bride appear, 


With wedding guests in irin^ and rear. 

Our priest now show’d his slight of hand. 

Roll’d up his eyes, and strok’d his band, 

Then join’d their hands in terms concise. 

And struck the bargain in a trice, 

First for the bridegroom thus began he: 

Saying, you Stephen take her Hannah,** 

And then, to make both parties even, 

For her, “ you Hannah take him Stephen 
Then told them to avoid temptation, 

To do the duties of their station. 

In state of sickness nurse and nourish, 

In health cleave fast, and love, and cherish. 

To all the parson said or meant, 

Our bride and bridegroom gave consent, 

He bow’d to what the priest did say. 

She blush’d, and eurt’sy’d, and cry’d “ aj’.” 

The bargain made, he gave his blessing, 

And bade them sign and seal with kissing; 

The smack being given, neat and fresh, 

He strait pronounc’d them both one flesh. 

By mathemnticks, ’tis well known, 

It takes two halves to make up one. 

And Adam, as our priests believe, 

Was but an half without Miss Eve; 

So every mortal man in life, 

Is but an half without his wife; 

And hence, by natural eoaction, 

Man seeks so much his other fraction, 

Which found, no tinker ’tis coiifost, 

Can splice or soddci*, but a priest 

The rites now o’er, the priest drew near. 

And kiss’d the bride’s sinister ear; 

Told them lie hop’d they’d make good neighbotirs, 
And begg’d u blessing on their Inboura. 

Him follow’d every mincing couple, 
licking their lips to make them supple, 

Each got a kiss from one or t’other. 

And wish’d they long might live together. 

Tlie weilding o’er, with joy and revelry, 

Back to their brides return’d the cavalry: 

And, as when armies take a town, 

Which costs them long to batter down, 

’That Fume may raise tier voice the louder. 

They fire whole magazines of powder, 

And hea|>8 of fuel lay u[K>n fires, 

To celebrate their joy with bonfires. 

So now the bride hud chang’d her station. 
Surrender’d prisoner at discretion, 

Submitting to our hero’s fancies, 

Hei'self with all appurtenances. 

The well pleas’d crowd (for greatest joya 
Are always shown with greatest noise)" 
Triumph’d by firing, shouting, rin^in^, 

By dancing, drinking, wine, and singing. 

Blit yet our groom (time march’d so lazj') 

Sat hitching, nestling, and uneasy, 

Thought daylight never would be gone, 

And called the sun a lagging drone. 

The sun, just when ’twas time to sup. 

Came to the sea where he puts up. 

Sent his last rays o’er earth to scatter, 

And div’d down headlong into water. 

Here is the place, if we would choose 
To tire our reader, and our Muse, 

To name and number every guest, 

To tell what fare compos’d the feast. 

With other things that did betide, 

As how they kiss’d and jok’d the bride. 

How frolickaome the liquor made ’em, 

And how tlie fiddler came to aid ’em. 

And tun’d his ^e with such a scrapings 
It set the people all a capering. 
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When Orphens fiddled, At his ppaidanee 
Thus trees leap’d forth, and join’d in set dance. 

Grim niglit at length in sable waggon, 
Drawn by a sooty, but-wing’d dragon, 

Rode till she came right overhead, 

And on the earth her blanket spread. 

The moon was out upon patrole, 

Stars danc’d as usual round the pole; 

All nature now with drowsy head 
Had thrown by care, and gone to bed. 

Sleep reign'd o*^er all, but wolves and rovers, 
Owl^ bats, and ghosts, and thieves, and lovers. 
I<Io alderman's invited guest 
To gormandise at turtle feast, 

When first he sees tlie dish brought in. 

And 'gins to dip and grease his chin. 

E'er feels such rimtures as our lover, 

Now all his griefs and fears were over. 

Th* events tliat afterwards bcfel 
Our bashful Muse would blush to tell. 

THE LIBERTY POLE.—m'fIN'GAL. CANTO 111. 

Now warm with ministerial ire, 

Fierce sullied forth our loyal 'Squire, 

And on his striding stcj^is attends 
His desperate elan of Tory friends. 

When sudden met his wrathful eye 
A pole ascending through the sky. 

Which numerous throngs of whiggish race 
Were raising in the market-place. 

Not higher school boys’ kites aspire, 

Or royal mnst, or country spire; 

Like spears at Brobdignagian tilting, 

Or Satan’s walking-staff in Milton. 

And on its top, the fiag unfurl’d 
Wav’d triumph o'er the gazing world, 

Inscribed with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty B.\\^ thirteen stripen.*^ 

Beneath, the crowd without delay. 

The dedication-rites essay. 

And gladly pay, in antient fashion, 

The ceremonies of libation ; 

While briskly to each jiatriot lip 
Walks eager round the inspiring fiip:f 
Delicious draught ? whose powers inherit 
The ouintessenee of public spirit; 

Which whoso tastes, perceives his mind 
To nobler ]>olitics refined ; 

Or roused to mailial controversy, 

As from transforming cups of Cirec; 

Or warm’d with Homer’s nectar’tl liquor, 

That fill’d the veins of gods with ichor. 

At hand for new supplies in store, 

The tavern opes its friendly door, 

Whence to and fro the waiters run, 

Like bucket-men at fires in town. 

Then with three shouts that tore tiie sky, 

"Kg conseci'ate to Liberty. 

To guard it from th’ attacks of Tories, 

A grand Committee cull’d of four is; 

Who foremost on the patriot snot 
Had brought tlie flip, and paid the sliot. 

By this, M’Fivoal with his train 
Advanced u^n th’ adjacent plain, 

And full wiui loyolty possest. 

Pour'd forth the ceal, tliut fired his breast. 


The notes to this canto are from the author’s edition. 
Those marked London Edition oi c from the fifth English edi¬ 
tion of London, 1792. 

* The American Flag. It wonid doubtless be wron^ to 
imagine that the stripes bear any allusion to the slave trade. 

t Flip, a liquor composed of beer, nun, and sugar; tbe com¬ 
mon treat St that time In tbe country towns of New Eng¬ 
land. 


** What xnad-brain’d rebel eommiiiioii, 
To raise this May-pole of sedition f 
Like Babel, reurd by bawling throngs, 

With like confusion too of tongues, 

To point at heaven and summon down 
The thunders of the British crown I 
Say, will this paltry Pole secure 
Your forfeit heads from Gnge’s power? 
Attack’d by lieroes brave and crafty, 

Is this to stand your ork of safety ; 

Or driven by Scottish laird and laddie. 

Think ye to rest beneath its shadow f 
When bombs, like fiery ser])eiit8, fly. 

And balls rush hissing through the sky, 

Will tliis vile Pole, devote to freedom. 

Save like the Jewish pole in Edom: 

Or like the brazen snake of Moses, 

Cure your crackt skulls aud batter'd noses I 
“ Ye dupes to eveiy factious rogue 
And tavern-prating demagogue. 

Whose tongue but rings, with sound more full, 
On til’ empty drumhead of his scull; 

Behold 3 ^ou nut what noisy fools 
Use you, worse simpletons, for tools? 

For Liberty, m your own by -sense, 

Is but for crimes u patent license, 

To break of law th’ Kgyi>liaii yoke. 

Am) throw the world in eonimon stock; 

I Reduce all grievances and ills 
I To Magna (.jiarta of your wills; 

I Establish cheats and frauds and nonsense. 
Framed to the model of your conscience, 

! Cry justice down, as out of fashion, 

I And fix its scale of depreciation ;** 

I>efy nil creditors to trouble ye, 

And keep new yenre of Jewish jubilee; 

Drive judges oiit.f like Aaron’s calves. 

By iurisdietioii of white staves, 

And make the bar and bench and steeple 
Submit t’ our Sovereign Lord, The People; 

By plunder rise to power and glory, 

And brand all jiroperty, as Tory ; 

Expose all wares to lawful seizures 
By mobbers or monopolizers; 

' Break heads and windows and tlie peace, 

For your own interest and increase; 

Dispute and pray and fight and groan 
, For public good, and mean your own; 

I Prevent the law by fierce attacks 

From quitting scores upon }our backs; 

Lay your old dread, the gallows, low. 

And seize the stocks, your ancient foe, 

I And turn them to convenient engines 
To wreak your patriotic veiigeancc; 

! While all, your rights who understand, 
i Confess them in their owner’s hand ; 

! And when by clamours aud confusions. 

Your freedom’s grown a public iiuisuiice. 

Cry “ Liberty,” with powerful yoaming, 

As he does “ Fire!” whose house is burning; 
Though he already has much more 
Tlian he can find occasion for. 

While every clown, that tills the plains, 
Though bankrupt in estate and bruins. 

By this new lignt transform’d to traitor, 
Forsakes his plough to turn dictator. 

Starts on haranguing chief of Whigs 


• Alluding to the deprcelftflon of tho Continental paper mo¬ 
ney. Congress finally ascertained the course of its deoloniion 
at different periods, hy what was called A Beale of Depreda¬ 
tion. 

t On the commencement of the war, the courts of Jnstloe 
were everywhere shut up. In some instances, the Judges were 
forced to letiie by the people, who assembled in miutltada^ 
armed with white staves. 
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And drags you by the ears, like pigs. 

All bluster, arm’d with factious licenoe. 

New born at onoe to TOliticiniis. 

Each leather-apron’d dunce, grown wise, 
Presents his forward face t’ advise, 

And tatter’d legislators meet, 

From every workshop through the street 
His goose the tailor nnds new use in, 

To patch and turn the Constitution ; 

The blacksmith comes with sledge and grate 
To iron-biiid the wheels of state; 

The quack forbears his patietits* souse 
To purge the Council and the House; 

The tinker quits his moulds and doxies. 

To cast assembly-men ond proxies. 

From dunghills deep of blackest hue, 

Your dirt-bred patriots spring to view, 

To wealth and power ana honora rise. 

Like new-wing’d mngj^ots changed to flies, 
And fluttering round in high parade. 

Strut in the robe, or gay cockade. 

See Arnold quits, for ways more certain. 

His bankrupt-perj’ries for his fortune. 

Brews rum no longer in his st/ire. 

Jockey an<l skipper now no more, 
*»««««» 

And cleansed by patriotism from shumo 
Grows general of the foremost name. 

For in tliis ferment of the stream 
The dregs have work’d up to the brim. 

And by the rule of topsy-turvies, 

The scum stands foaming on the surface. 
You’ve caused your pyramid t’ ascend, 

And set it on the little end. 

Like Hudibras, your empire’s nmd<', 

Whose crupper had o’ertopji’d his head. 

Vou’ve push’d and turn’<l tln‘ whole world up¬ 
side down, and got yourselves at top, 

While all the great one^ of your stat»* 

Are cru8ir<l heiienth the popul ir weight; 

Nor can you boast, this present hour. 

The shadow of the form of power. 

For what’s your Congress’** or its end? 

A power, t’ n<lvise and recommend ; 

To call forth troops, adjust your quotAS— 

And yet no soul is bouml to notice ; 

To pawn your faith to th’ utmost limit, 

But cannot bind you to redeem it; 

And when in want no more in them lies, 

Than begging from your Stute-Assemblicc ; 

Can utter oracles of dread, 

Like friar Bacon’s brazen head, 

But when a faction dares dispute ’em. 

Has ne’er an arm to execute ’em: 

As tho’ you chose supreme dictators. 

And put them under conservators. 

You’ve but pursued the self-same way 
With Shakespetire’s Trinc’lof in the play; 
“You shall be Viceroys here, ’tistriie, 

“ But we’ll be Viceroys over you,” 

What wild confusion hence must ensue ? 

Tho’ common danger yet cements you: 

So some wreck’d vessel, all in shatters, 

Is held up by surrounding waters, 

But stranded, when the pressure ceases, 

Falls by its rottenness to pieces. 


• The aathor here. In a true strain of pntriotio censnre, 
pointed out the prineipsl defects in the fintt fedoml constitution 
of the Unlt<>d States: uli whlcli have been since removed In 
the new Constitution, established In the year 1789. So that 
the prophecy below, You'U Aaes finouffh to mend 
it, must he ranked amona the other sage blunders of his second- 
ilkbM hero. Lotui. BdiL 

tThls political plan of Trincnlo in the Tempest, maybe 
nufid in the old folio edition of Sbakspeare. It b«i since been 
expunged by some of bis wise commentators. 


And fall it must: if wars were ended. 

You’ll ne’er have sense enough to mend it; 

But creeping on, by low intrigues, 

Like vermin of a thousand legs,* 

’Twill find as short a life assign’d. 

As all things else of reptile kind. 

Your Commonwealth’s u common harlot. 

The property of every varlet; 

Which now in taste, and full employ, 

All sorts admire, as all enjoy: 

But soon a batter’d strumpet grown. 

You’ll curse and drum her out of town. 

Such is the government you chose; 

For this you bade the world be foes; 

For this, so mark’d for dissolution. 

You scorn the British Constitution, 

That constitution form’d by sages, 

The wonder of all modern ages; 

Which owns no failure in reality, 

Except corruption and venality ; 

And merely proves the atlage just, 

That best things spoil’ll corrupt to worst: 
j So man supreme in earthly station, 

; And mighty lord of this creation, 

I When once his coi*8e is dead as herring, 
j Becomes the most offensive carrion, 

I And sooner breeds the plague, ’tis found, 

Than all bciists rotting on tlie ground. 

Yet with republics to dismay us. 

You’ve call’d up Anarchy from chaos, 

With all the followers ot her school. 

Uproar and Rage and wild Misrule : 

For whom this rout of Wings distracted, 
x\iid ravings dire of every crack’d head; 

These new-east Icgisiulivo engines 
Of County-meetings and Conventions: 
(-oniinittees vile of coiTCspondence, 

And mobs, whoso tricks have almost undone ’b : 
While reason fails to check your coui*8e, 

And Loyalty’s kick’d out of doors. 

And folly, like inviting landlord, 

Hoists on your poles her royal standara; 

While the king’s friends, in doleful dumps. 
Have worn their courage to the stum{j0. 

And leaving George in sad disaster, 

Most sinfully deny their master. 

What furies rogcvl when you, in sea. 

In shape of Indians, drown’d the teaif 
When your gay sparks, fatigued to watch it. 
Assumed the moggison and hatchet, 

With wampiim’d blankets hid their laces 
And like their sweetheails, primed^ their faces: 
While not a red-coat dared oppose. 

And BCBi*ce a Tory show’d his nose; 

While Hutchiuson,g for sure retreat, 


• MIMopedea. 

t The carpo of tea sent to Boston, after being guarded for 
tw.intv nights, by voluntary parties of the Whigs, to prevent 
it9 being clundcstinoly brought ashore, was thrown into the 
sea, by a party of about two hundred young men, dressed, 
armed, and painted like Indians: but many a ruffled shirt and 
looed vest appeared under their blankets. 

I Primed^ I. e. painted. 

S When the leading Whigs in Boston found It Impossible to 

S rocure tho Tea to be sent back, they secretly resolv^ on Its 
estruction, and prepared all the necessary means. To cover 
the design, a meeting of the people of tho whole County was 
convened on tho day appointed, and spent their time in grave 
consultation on tho question, what should be done to prevent 
its being landed and sold. *^0 arrival of the Indians put an 
ond to the debate, at the moment when one of tho foremost of 
the whig-orators was declaiming against all violent measures. 
Hutchinson was alarmed at the meeting, and retired privately 
in the morning, to his country-seat at Milton. Whether fWna 
mistake or design, information was sent to him that tho mob 
was coming to puli down his house. He escaped in theutmoat 
baste across the fields. The story of the day was, that the 
alarm was given, at the time when be Mt hoif-ahaved under 
tho bands of his barber. 
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MancBuyred to hti ooantry sest, 

And thenoe affrighted, in the sade. 

Stole off bareheMed through the wooda 
** Have you not roused your mobs to Join, 
And make Mandamus-men resign. 

Call’d forth each duffil-drest curmudgeon, 

With dirty trowsers and white bludgeon, 
Forced all our Councils through the land, 

To yield tlieir necks at your command; 

While paleness marks their late disgraces, 
Through all their rueful length of faces t 
** Have you not caused as woeful work 
In our good city of New York, 

When ^1 the rabble, well cockuded, 

In triumph through the streets paraded, 

Aud mobb’d the Tories, scared tneir spouses, 
And ransack’d all the custom-houses ;* 

Made such a tumult, bluster, jarring, 

That mid the clash of tempests warring, 
Smith’sf weather-cock, in veers forlorn. 

Could hardly tell which way to turn I 
Burn’d effigies of higher powers. 

Contrived in planetary hours; 

As witches with clay-images 
Destroy or torture whom they please: 

Till fired with ruge, th’ ungrateful club 
Spared not your best friend Beclsebub, 
Crerlook’d his favors, and foigot 
The reverence due his cloven foot, 

And in the selfsame furnace frying, 

Stew’d him, and North and Bute and Tryon ?J 
Did you not, in as vile and shallow way. 
Fright our poor Philadclphiiin, (Calloway, 
Your Congress, when the loyal ribald 
Belied, berated and beseribbled ? 

What ropes and halters did you send. 

Terrific embletus of his end, 

Till, least he’d hang in more than effigy, 

Fled in a fog the trembling refugee ? 

Now rising in progi’ession fatal, 

Have you not ventured to give battle ? 

When Treason chaced our heroes troubled, 
With rusty gun,§ and leathern doublet; 

Turn’d all stone-walls and groves and bushes, 
To batteries arm’d with blunderbusses; 

And with deep wounds, that fate ^xirtcud, 
Gaul’d many a Briton’s latter end; 

Drove them to Boston, as in jail, 

Confined without mainprizo or bail 
Were not these deeds enough betimes, 

To heap the measure of your crimes: 

But in this loyal town and dwelling, 

You raise these ensigns of rebellion ? 

Tis done 1 fair Mercy shuts her door; 

And Vengeance now shall sleep no more. 

Rise then, my friends, in terror rist;; 

And sweep this scandal from the skies. 

YouTl see their Dagon, though well jointed 
Will shrink before the Lord’s anointed; | 


* The oastom-honse was broken open at New-Tork, and all 
public monies seized. 

t William Bmlth, an eminent lawyer In New York. Ho at 
ftrrt opposed the olaima of Britain, but after waverlne sozno 
time, K wt Jotnedoiir enemy. He bos since been Chief Justlce 




t Tiron was Goyemor of New York and a British General 
daring the war. He had the glory of destroying the towns of 
Faiifield and Norwalk. Burnings in efflgv were frequently 
the amaaementi of the mob at that period, and In imitation 
of the former eoatom of the English in burning annually the 
Pope, the Devil and the Pretend^, Beelzebub, with bis usual 
flgme and aeoontreoMntiL was always join'd In the oonflagra- 
tea with the other obaoxioBa isharaotera 
lAtthebattleof Leadngtou. 

I The Toit <dergy always atyled the KIiul the Lord a 
AaelBt^ The langaagt of Cromwell's and Charlea's days 
waa yet fre^ueat In New Englaiid. 


And like old Jericho’s proud wall, 

Before our ram’s horns prostrate fall** 

This said, our ’Squire, yet undismay'd. 

Call’d forth the Constable to aid, 

And b^e him read, in nearer station. 

The Riot-act and Proclamation. 

He swift, advancing to the ring, 

Began, Our Sovereign Lord, the King”— 
When thousand clam’rous tongues he hears. 

And clubs and stones assail his ears. 

To fly was vain ; to fight was idle j 
foes encompass’d in the middle, 

Bus hope, in stratagems, he found, 

And fell right craftily to ground; 

Then crc[)t to seek an hiding place, 

•Twas all he could, beneath a brace; 

Where soon the couq’riiig crew espied him. 

And where he lurk’d, they caught and tied liim. 

At once with resolution fatal 
Both Whigs and Tories rush’d to battle. 

Instead of weapons, either band 
Seized on such arms as came to hand. 

And as fumed Ovid* (>aint8 th* udventures 
Of w'rangling Lapithie and Centaure, 

Who at their feost, hy Bacchus led. 

Threw bottles at each other’s head; 

And these arms failing in their scufiles. 

Attack'd with andirons, tongs and shovels; 

So clubs and bdlets, staves and stones 
Met fierce, encountering every sconce. 

And cover’d o’er witli knobs and pains 
Each void receptacle for brains; 

Their clamours rend the skies around. 

The hills rebellow to the sound; 

An<l many a gioan increas’d the din 
From butter’d nose and broken shin 
M’Fingal, rising at the word. 

Drew forth his old militia-sword; 

Thrice cried “ King George,” as erst in distress, 
Knights of romance invoked a mistress; 

And brandishing the blade in air, 

Btruck terrof through th’ opposing war. 

The Whigs, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, shrunk behind. 

With whirling steel around address’d, 

Fierce thi'ougli jlieip thickest throng he press'd 
(Who roll’d on either side in nreh, 

Like Red Sea weaves in Isriiers march) 

And like a meteor rushing through, 

Struck on tlieir I’ole a vengeful blow. 

Around, the Whigs, of clubs and stones 
Discharged w hole vollies, in platoons, 

That o’er in whistling fury fly; 

But not a foe dares venture nigh. 

And now perhaps witli glory crown’d 
Our ’Squire had fell’d the pole to ground. 

Had not some Pow’r, a whig at heart. 

Descended down and took their part ;f 
(Whether ’twero Pallas, Mars or Ins, 

Tis scarce worth wdiile to make inquiriet^) 

Who at the nick of time alarming. 

Assum’d the solemn form of Chairman, 
Address’d a Whig, in every scene 
The stoutest wrestler on the green, 

And pointed where the spade was fimnd. 

Late used to set their pole in ground, 

And urged, with equal arms and might, 

To dare our ’Squire to single fight 
The Whig thus arm’d, untaught to yield. 


* Bee Ovid's MetamorphosM, book ISth. 
t The learned reader will readily obeerve the allnstoiis Iv 
thie scene, to the single oombats of Psrls sod Menelans In Ho¬ 
mer, .Aneof and Tunius in YlrgU, and Mlehael and Bataa la 
Milton. 
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Advanoed tremeadow to the field: 

Nor did M’Fimoal ehun the foe, 

But etood to brare the desperate blow; 

While all the party gaxed, suspended 
To see the deray combat ended; 

And Jove* in equal balance weigh’d 
The sword against the brandish’d spade. 

He weigh’d: but lighter than a dream, 

The sword flew up and kick’d the beam. 

Our ’Squire on tiptoe rising fitir 
Lifts high a noble stroke in air, 

Which hung not, but like dreadful engines, 
Descended on bis foe in vengeance. 

But ah! in danger, with dishonor 
The sword perfidious fails its owner; 

That sword, which oft had stood its ground. 
By huge trainbands encircled round; 

And on the bench, with blade right loyal, 
Had won the day at many a trial,| 

Of stones and clubs had braved th’ alarms. 
Shrunk from these new Vulcanian arms.} 
The spade so temper’d from the sledge, 

Nor keen nor solid harm’d its edge. 

Now met it, from his arm of might, 
Descending with steep force to smite; 

The blade snapp’d short—and from his hand, 
With rust embrown’d the glittering sand. 
Swift turn'd M’Fingal at the view, 

And call’d to aid th’ attendant crew, 

In vain ; the Tories all had run, 

When scarce the fight was well be^n: 

Their setting wigs he saw decreas’d 
Far in th’ horizon tow’rd the west. 

Amazed he view'd the shameful sight. 

And saw no refuge, but in flight: 

But age unwieldy check’d his pace. 

Though fear had wing’d his flying race ; 

For not a trifling prize at stake; 

No less than great M’Finoal’s back.g 
With legs and arms he work’d his course, 
Like rider that outgoes Ids horse. 

And labor’d hard to get away, as 
Old Siilanl straggling on through chaos; 

Tiil looking back, he spied in rear 
The spade-arm’d chief advanced too near: 
Then stopp’d and seiz’d a stone that lay 
An ancient landmark near the way; 

Nor shall we os old bards have done. 

Affirm it weigh’d an hundred ton 
But such a stone, os at a shift 
A modern might suffice to lift, 

Since men, to credit their enic^as, 

Are dwindled down to dwarfs and pigmies, 
And giants exiled with their cronies 
To Bruhdignags and Patagonias. 

But while our Hero turn’d him round, 

And tugg’d to raise it from the ground, 

The fatal spade discharged a blow 
Tremendous on his rear below: 


* Jnplter ipse duss equate examine lances 
Boatlact A fata Imponlt dlversa dnorum, 

Qaem domuet labor, Ac. jtSneid^ xll. 

t It was the fashion in New-England at that time for Judges 
to wear swords on the henob. 

t -Postqnam arms Del ad Vulcania ventum est, 

Mortalls macro, glooios con fhtllis, ictti 

Diaslliiit; fulva resplendent frogmina arena. Virfirtt. 


-^The sword 

Was given him tamper’d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid mlfl^t resist that edge; it met 
The aword of Baton with ateep force to smite 
Desoending and in half oat sheer. MiUon. 


I———Nee enlm levia ant Indlera potantur 
Pramug sed Tami de vita et songulne oertant. Virgil, 
llnltatoii. 

q This thoagbt is taken fh>m Juvenal, Satire 15. 


His bent knee fail’d,* and void of atreni^ 
Stretch’d on the ground hia manly length. 
Like ancient oak o’ertum’d, he lay. 

Or tower to tempests fall’n a prejf. 

Or mountain sunk with all his pmes, 

Or flow’r the plow to dust oooMgns, 

And more things else—but all men know ’em, 
If slightly versed in epic poem. 

At once the crew, at this dread crisis, 

Fall on, and bind him, ere he rises; 

And with loud shouts and joyful soul, 
Conduct him prisoner to the pole. 

When now the mob in lucky hour 
Had got their en’inies in their power, 

They first pi*oceed, by grave command. 

To take the Constable in hand. 

Then from the pole’s eublimest top 
The active crew let down the rope, 

At once its other end in haste bind, 

And make it fast upon his waistband; 

Till like the earth, as stretch’d on tenter. 

He hung self-balanced on his centre.f 
Then upwards, all hands hoisting sail, 

They swung him, like a keg of ale, 

Till to the pinnacle in height 
He vaulted, like balloon or kite. 

As Socrates:^ of old at first did 
To aid philosophy get hoisted, 

And found liis thoughts flow strangely clear. 
Swung in a basket in mid air: 

Our culprit thus, in purer sky. 

With like advantage raised his eye, 

And looking forth in prospect wide. 

His Tory eri'ors clearly spied, 

And from his elevated station. 

With bawling voice began addressing. 

Good gentlemen and friends and kin, 

For heaven’s sake hear, if not for mine I 
1 here renounce the Pope, the 'Turks, 

The King, the Devil, and all their works; 

And will, set me but once at ease. 

Turn Whig or Christian, what you please; 
And always mind your rules so justly, 

Should 1 five lung as old Mcthus’iah, 

I’ll never join in British rage, 

Nor help Lord North, nor Gen’ral Gage; 

Nor lift rny gun in future fights, 

Nor take away your Charter-rights; 

Nor overcome your new-raised levies, 

Destroy your towns, nor burn your navies; 
Nor cut your poles down while I’ve breath, 
Though raised more tliick than hatchel-teetli; 
But Ic.'ive King George and all his elves 
To do tlicir conq’ring work themselves.” 

This said, they lower’d him down in state. 
Spread at all points, like falling cat; 

But took a vote first on the question. 

That they’d accept this full confession. 

And to tnoir fellowship and favor. 

Restore him on his good behaviour. 

Not so our 'Squire submits to rule, 

But stood, heroic as a mule. 

“ You’ll find it all in vain, quoth he. 

To play your rebel tncks on me. 

All punishments, the world can render, 

Serve only to provoke th’ offender; 

The will gains strength from treatment horrid. 
As hides pow harder when they’re curried. 

No man c”er felt the halter draw. 


• Genoa labant-tncldlt ictus. 

Ingens ad terrain dnplioato poplite Tnmns. rirpa, 
t And earth self-bolanceil on her centre hnng. MOton, 
t In ArBtophanes’s Comedy of the Clouds, Socrates Is repre¬ 
sented 08 hol^d in a basket to aid contemplation. 
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With good opinion of the lair; 

Or held in method ortliodox 
His love of iustice, in the stochs: 

Or fuird to lose by sheriff's shears 
At once his lovalty uud ears. 

Have you made Murray* look less bif, 

Or smoked old Williams* to n Whigf 
Did our mobb’d Orverf quit his station, 

Or heed liis vows of resignation 1 
Has Kivii)gton4 in dread of stripes. 

Ceased lying siuee you stole his types? 

And can you think ray faith will alter, 

By tarring, whipping, or the halter f 
I’ll stand the worst; fV>r recompense 
1 trust King George and rrovideiice. 

And when with conquest gain’d 1 come, 
Array'd in law and terror home, 

Ye’ll rue this inauspicious morn, 

And curee the day, when ye were born, 

In Job’s high style of iinprecntions, 

"With all his plagues, without his patieTwe.'’ 

Meanwhile beside the pole, the guurJ 
A Bench of Justice had prcpnred.g 
Where sitting round in iiwltil sort 
The grand Committee hold their Court i 
While all the crew, in silent nwe, 

Wait from tlieir lips the lore of law. 

Few moments with deliberation 
They hold the solemn eoiihultat ion ; 

When soon in judgment all agree, 

And Clerk procluinis the dread deeree; 
“That 'Squire M’Fingal having grown 
The vilest Toi*y in the town, 

And now in full examination 
Convicted by his own confession, 

Finding no tokens of repentance, 

This Court proeeeds to render sentence: 
That first the Mob a slip-knot single 
Tie round the neck of said M’Fingal, 

And in due form do tar him next, 

And feather, as the law directs ; 

Then tlirough the town nttendarjt ride him 
In cart with (constable beside him, 

And having held him up to shame. 

Bring to the pole, from whence he enme;" 

Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck 
With lialter’d noose M’Fingal’s neck, 

While he in peril of his soul 
Stood tied half-limiging to the pole; 

Then lifting liigh tlic ponderous jar, 

Pour’d o’er his head the sinoaking tar. 

With less profusioa once was spread 
Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head, 

•Diat down his beard and vestments ran, 
And cover’d all his outward man. 

As when (so riaudion|| sings) the Gods 
And cartli-born Giants fell at odds, 

The stout ImccladuH in malice 
Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas; 

And while lie held them o’er his head, 

The river, from their fountains fed, 

Pour’d down his back its copious tide, 


* Members of the Mandamus Council In Massachusetts. 
The operation of smoklne Tories was thus performed. The 
victim was confined In a oiose room before a large fire of green 
wood, and a cover applied to the top of tho chimney. 

t Thomas Oliver, Esq. Lieut Governor of Massaohusetts. 
Tie was surrounded at his seat in the country and Intimidated 
by the mob Into the signing of his rcsl^atlon. 

% Blvington was a tory Printer in New York. Jnst before 
the commencement of the war, a party from Now Haven at¬ 
tacked his press, and carried off or destroyed the typun. 

I An imitation of legal forms was universally practised by 
the mobs in New-Englond, In the trial and condemnation of 
Tbries. This marks a carious trait of national character. 
f Claudlan's Gigantomnehia. 


And wore iU channels in his hide .* 

So from the high-raised urn* the torrents 
S{)read down his side their various onrrei.ts: 
His flowing wig, as next the brim, 

First met and drank the sable stream; 
Adown his visage stern and grave 
Roll'd and adhered tho viscid wave; 

With arms depending as he stood, 

Each cuff capacious iiolds the flood; 

From nose and chin’s remotest end, 

The tarry icicles descend; 

Till all overspread, with colors gay, 
lie glitter’d to the western ray. 

Like slect-bound trees in wintry skies, 

Or LaiJand idol carved in ice. 

And now the featlici’-bsg displayed 
Is waved in triumpii o’er his head, 

And clouds him o’er with feathers missive^ 
And down, upon the tar, adhesive; 

Not Maia’s* son, with win^ for ears, 

Such plumage round his visage wears; 

Nor Milton’s six-wiiig’df angel gathers 
Such superfluity of feathers. 

Now all complete appeal’s our ’Squire, 

Like Gorgon or Cliiniffirii dire; 

Nor more could boast on Plato’s^ plan 
To rank nmoug the race of man. 

Or prove Ins claim to human luiture, 

As a two-lcgg’d, unfeather’d creature. 

Then on the fatal cart, in slate 
They raised our grand Duumvirate, 

And as nt Ronieif a like committee, 

Who found an owl wifhin tlieir city, 

W'ith solemn rites and grave proee^iona 
At every shrine perform’d lustrations; 

And least infection might take place 
From such grim fow 1 with feather’d face, 

All Rome attends him through the street 
In triumph to his country sent: 

With like devotion ail the elioir 
Paraded round our awful ’.Npiire ; 

III front the mai-tial iiiusie comes 
Of horns and fi(ldlo«, lifes and drums, 

AVith Jingling sound of carriage iiclls, 

And treble creak of rusted wheels. 

Behind, tho crow d, in lengthen’d row 
AVith proud proeession, elosoil tlie show. 

And at fit periods every throat 
Conibined in universal shout; 

And hail’d great Liberty in cliorua. 

Or bawl’d “ confusion to the Toi’ies.” 

Not louder storm the w elkin bravos 
From clamors of conflicting whves; 

Less dire in Lybian wilds the noise 
AVhen rav’iiing lions lift their voice; 

Or triumphs at town-meetings made, 

On passing votes to regulate trade. || 

Thus having borne them round tno town, 
Last at the pole they set them down ; 

And to the tavern take their way 
To end in mirth the festal day. 

And now the Mob, di8pei’se<l and gone, 
Left ’Squire and Constable alone. 

The constable with rueful face 
Lean’d sad and solemn o’er a brace; 

And fast beside him, cheek by jowl, 


* Mercury, described by the Poets with wings on his head 
and feet. 

t And angel wingM--slx wings he wore.--iff^. 

I Alluding to Plato's famous defloitlon of Man, Animml 
bip€6 impmM—A two-legged aoimal without fuathen. 

I Livy^ History. 

I Sneb votes were frequently passed at town-meetings, with 
tho view to prevent the augmentation of prices, and stop tbs 
depreciation of the paper money. 
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Stack Squire MTdtoai ’gainst the pole, 

Glued by the tar t* his rear applied, 

Like barnacle on Tessera side. 

But though his body lack'd physician. 

His spirit was in worse condition. 

He found his fears of whips and ropes 
By many a drachm outweigh’d his hopesL 
As men in jail without mainprise 
View everything with other eyes, 

And all goes wrang in church and state. 

Seen through perspective of the grate; 

So now M’Finoal's Second-sight 
Beheld all things in gloomier light; 

His visual nerve, well purged with tor. 

Saw ait the coming scones of war. 

As his prophetic soul grew slrongcr, 

He found he could hold in no longer. 

First from the pole, as fieico lio shook, 

His wig from piudiy duranoo broke. 

His mouth unglued, his feathoi's flutter’d, 

His tarr'd skirU crack’d, and thus he uttered. 

“Ah. Mr. Constable, in vain 
We strive ’gainst wind and tide and rain! 

Behold my doom! this feathery omen 
portends what dismal times are coming. 

Now future scenes, In'fore iiiy eyes, 

And second-sighted forms arise. 

I hear a voice,* that calls away, 

And crie.s ‘ The W’hig.s will win the day.* 
Mybeek’iiing Genius gi\cs command. 

And bids me fly the fatal land; 

Where changing iiume and c<nist.itution. 

Rebellion turns to Revolution, 

While Lo 3 "alty, oppress’d, in tears, 

Stands trembling for its neck and cars. 

“ Go, summon all our brethren, greeting, 

To muster at our usual meeting; 

There my prophetic voice shall warn ’em 
Of all things future that concern ’em, 

And scenes disclose on which, niy friend, 

Tlieir conduct and tlicir lives depend. 

There 1’—hut first ’tis more of use, 

From this vile pole to set me loose; 

Then go with cautions steps and steady, 

While 1 bteer home and make all ready.” 

LEMUEL HOPKINS. 

Dr. Lkmttel Hopkins, one of the Hartford poets 
of the Revolutionary era, was horn at Waterhury, 
Connecticut, June ill, 1750. He was the son of 
a farmer, and w^as well educated. Constitutional 
ill health is said to have detennined liim to the 
study of medicine, lie became a iinicJitioncr at 
Litchfield about 177(5, and served for a short time 
as a volunteer in the American army. He re¬ 
moved to Hartford about 1784, where he ])tts.sed 
the remainder of his life, liis death occurring on 
the 14th A])ril, 1801, in his fifty-first year. It is 
a little singular that while lie wrote most pun- 
geiitly against quacks and (piackery, his own 
over-solicitude as to disease sliould have hastened 
his death. Ho feared an atta(;k of pulmonary 
consumption, and to ward it off, cjaused himself 
to he bled re[)eatedly, till the weakness induced a 
dropsy in tlie chest. The sensitiveness of his 
body probably sharpened liis satirical powers, 
which were keen enough wlien his pen fastened 
apon Etlian Allen. The lines api>ear in the 


• I hear a voioc, you cannot hoar. 

That says, I must not stay— TicketTa Balkid. 

t Quoa ego-Hied motos piwatat oomponere fluetus. 


Litclifield collection of “American Poems,” pub¬ 
lished in 1793.* 

05 GlOnEBAL nOAN ALLSK. 

Lo, Allen ’acaped from British iails, 

His tushes broke by biting nails, 

Appeal's in H^'perborean skies. 

To tell the world the Bible lies. 

See him on green hills north afar 
Glow like a self-enkindled star, 

Ih'cpar’d (with mob-collecting club 
Black from the forge of Belzebub, 

And grim with mctaphysic scowl, 

With quill just plue];eJ fi*om wing of owl) 

As rage or reason ri-^e or sink, 

To sited his blood, or sln^d his ink. 

Behold inspired from Vermont dci.a, 

The seer oi Antichrist descends, 

To feed new mobs with Hell-born manna 
In Gentile lands of Su.squehaniia; 

Ami teach the Pennsylvania quakcr, 

High hln<%)diemics against his maker. 

Behold him iin)ve, \e stjiuneh divines I 
His tall head buHilnig through the jiines; 

All front he seems like wall of brass. 

And hra3^3 tremendous as an ass; 

One hand is clench’d to batter noses, 

While t’other scrawls ’gainst Paul and Moses. 

Hopkins’s poetical reputation had been gained 
by association with Humphreys, Trumbull, and 
Barlow, in the jiolitical essays in verse which 



appeared in the series of the Anarchiad and the 
ik'.ho. The former was written for the Hartford 
and New Haven newspapers, and reached twen¬ 
ty-four numbers. The Anarcliiad is a deseriptivo 
and satiric jioein in the Um-syllable measure, 
levelled at the state of political disruption pre¬ 
ceding tlie establishment of tin* Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. Its i)lan is thus doseribod by Everest— 
“ Public cimosity had been awakened by the dis- 


• This production was printed by Conner and Bilel and 
marked Vol. I. It contains iK)em«» by Trumbull, Dwiaht, 
Barlow, Hopkins, Humphreys, Hopklrisou, Wlllloin Living- 
Bton, Mrs. Morton, James Allen, and others. A postscript 
announces the Intention of the editors to pursue their desimi, 
and “ should snffleient encoumgement appear, to publish a 
second volume In the course of the next two years. Many dis¬ 
appointments, tlie 111 health of one of the editors, and other 
clroumatances, too ooinplioated and painful to mention, have 
contributed to render their work less porfoot than their ezpeo- 
tatioDS and promisor” All this painful apology over a alngle 
12 ma volume at the end of tho lost century. 
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oovery of ancient Indian fortifications, with their 
singular relics: the story of the early emigration 
of a body of Britons and Welsh to this country, 
and of an existing tribe of their descendants in the 
interior of the continent, was revived and circu¬ 
lated : and our writers assumed that, in digging 
among the ruins of one of these fortilications, an 
ancient licroic poem in the English language had 
been discovcrea. Tliis was the Anarchiad, and 
the essays were supposed extracts from it.”* 

A letter to Oliver Wolcott of this date, on the 
Genet times, has a profound social and political 
truth well expressed, and shows llo[)kiiis a skilful 
prose writer. “The southern democrats appear 
in newspa|>ers, in speeches in Congress, &c., to 
come mucli nearer etfecting their measures than 
is really the case. It never was nor can be, that , 
the moasui*es of such men should be pojudar in 
New England. There is no such thing as know- 
ing suoli a ])eople as the New Englanders, so as 
to calculate crooked juditics to their taste, with¬ 
out living among them from early youth. Ha- 1 
rangues, ever so well peppered with ‘ well-born,’ 
‘monocrats,’ ‘aristocrats,’ ‘hell of monarchy,’ 
&c. &c., are so far from really effecting anything ^ 
in tliese parts, that whenever the still thinking 
part of the community can be brought to manifest j 
their minds on any measure of consequence, they ' 
will at once drown a din of complaining inditics 
which, of itself, would seem formidable. The 
more a man is among all sorts of jteople, the more 
fully will he learn the unmeasured difference 
there is between the sentiment of newspapers, 
replete with local i^litics, and the opinions of an 
enlightened ])eopl6 in the i>eaceablc and siiccessf^ul 
])ursuit of wealtli and happiness. 1 find nmre 
and more, that a busy set of wrongheads can at 
pleasure stir up for a time any sentiments they 
please in cities, and that there is a great aptitude 
in most men to consider cities as worlds, or at 
least os the manufactories of sentiments for wliole 
countries, and much of this may,be true in the 
old world; but in New England tbe (iontrary is 
and ever Avill be true as long as our schools, 
presses, and town coriiorations last.’’t 

To the Echo bo contributed only tlio two New 
Year’s Addresses for tbe Connecticut Courant of 
1796 and ’6, and j)ortioMs of The Political Green 
Home for tbe year 1798. In tliese passages he 
celebrates the arrival of Genet. 

But though the French are giant sinners, 

Yet have we not Tom Thumb bcgiuiierfi? 

Which though a inoHsli sort of mice, 

May grow to rats like nits to lice. 

Gnaw thro’ our vessel’s lower quarter. 

And fill, and sink her in deep water. 

See ft’anght with democratic lore, 

Genet arriv’d on Charleston shore. 

But, as was meet, first broach’d his mission, I 
To men of sans-culotte condition; 

Who throng’d around with open throats. 

As round old Crusoe fiock’d the gontu^ 

And learn’d his sermon, to his wishes. 

As Austin taught huge shoals of jisiijes; 

Made all the sntifederal presses, 

Screech thrill hosannas, styl’d addresses; 

And while to Court he took his way, 


* Poets of Oonneotloat, p.60. 

t Gibbs's Admlaistratioii of Wtshlagton and Adams, ii. 106, 


Sung hallelujidia to fTaiiaf; 

But still our Poliiiurua saw, 

With cool contempt this stormy flaw» 

And, spite of all the Belial band, 

Steer’d safe our leaky bark to land. 

Like Hessian flies, imported o’er, 

Clubs self-create infest our shore. 

And see yon western rebel band, 

A medley mix’d from ev’ry land ; 

Scotch, Imh, renegadoes rude, 

From Faction’s dregs fermenting brew’d; 
Misguided tools of antifeds, 

With clubs anarchical for your heads, 

Why would ye make this cost and trouble 
youi’selves of warlike finmes the stubblef 
Tire down the arm out-sti*eteh’d to save. 

And freedom’s cradle make her grave f 

The fatal year of Robespierre, and the hope 
of Poland in Kosciusko, and such home matters 
a.s tlie mania for land speculation, Wayne’s Indian 
victory, and Washingtou’.s second ap|K)intment as 
Commander-in-CMiief by President Adams. 

Eas’d now of much incumbent weight. 
Proceeds the business of the State, 

Kni'^’d by the sounds of war’s alarms, 

Our ardent youth all fly to arms. 

And from the work-shop and llie field, 

The active labourci-s seize the shield ; 

While on the silver’d brow of age, 
llelumes tbe fire of inairtial rage. 

Our veteran Chief'*, whose honour’d scars 
Are trophies still of former wars. 

Appointed move beneath their hhield, 

To reap the ripen’d martial fi»*ld, 

And lo! from \’onion’s sacred hill, 

Where peaceful spirits love to dwell— 

Wliere twice retir’d from war’s alnims, 

Slept, and awoke, his conquering arms, 

The Hi no comes!—whose Laurels green, 

Jn bloom eternal shall be seen ; 

While Gallic Ivy fades aw'ay. 

Before the seorehing eye of I>ny. 

He comes!—he comes! to rc-array 
Your hosts, ye lieroc'*, for th* nffraj’! 

Him for your head—collect from far 
The shield, the sword, and plume of war; 
Indignant earth rejoicing heiii-s. 

Fell insult bristling uj> your speara. 

And joins her hosts to crush tne foes, 

Of virtue tti.d her own repo&e. 

.Tefferson liad nothing to thank Dr. Ijemuel 
Hopkins for, if the lines which follow are from 
his ])en:— 

Great sire of stories past belief, 

Historian of the Mingo chief, 
rhilo 80 ])her of Indian’s hair. 

Inventor of a rocking chair. 

The correspondent of Mnzze 
And Banncker less black than he! 

With joy we find you rise from eogning 
With Judge M’Kean and “ foolish Logan, ” 
And reeling down the factious dance. 
Dispatch the Doctor off to France, 

To tell the Frenchmen, to their cost. 

They reckon’d here without tlieir host 

Allen, wlio brings his characters to a religious 
test in his “ American Biographical Dictionary,” 
intimates that Hopkins biraself at one time had 
some sympathies in common with Jefferson. “ In 
his early life,” says be, “ he admired tlio infidel 
philosophers of France; in his last days he read 
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the Bil >le.” His personal appearance was pecnliar, 
“ tall, lean, stooping, and long-limbed, with large 
features and light eyes,” says Kettell, to which 
description Allen supplies a corresponding anec¬ 
dote, connected with his medical practice.—“As 
a physician, he was remarkable for his unceasing 
attentions to his patients, sornetimos devoting to 
one patient whole days and nights. Once, on 
being called to a child sick with the scarlet fever 
in a family to which ho was a stranger, ho 
entered the room without saying a word, and, 
seeing the child loaded with bed-clotlies in a 
heated room, he seized the child in liis arms, and 
rushed out of the house, followed with cries an<l 
br(K)mHticks, for his appearance was uncouth and 
ugly. But renting in a cool shade, he called for 
wine, and had the pleasure of seeing the child 
restored to health.” 

Tliere has b^‘en no separate collection of Dr. 
Hopkins s poetry. 

A PLEA FOR TNION AVn TTTE roVBTTTTTTON,—FROM THE 
ANAitClllAlL 

Ye ftiro'^ of nations, cair i in high dehnic, 

Prom kirnlred realms, to save I he sinking st.-ite. 

A houndless sway on one hnRi<l ha''e to rear— 

My voire pntormil claims vonr lingering ear; 

O’ei' the wide <*limc my fiHfcririg cares cxtcml, 

Ycnir gmirdian genius and your denthlcss friend. 

When sj>]cndi*l vi<*lory on her tropliied car, 

Swept trom these sliores the last remains of war, 
Bade each glad state, that, hojists Columbia’s luiiue, 
Exult in freedom and aseeml t.o fume. 

To bliss unhounded stretch their anletti eyes. 

And w<‘alth and empire from their labor 
My raptured sons beheld the discord eeu'^e. 

Ami soothed their sorrows in the sontjs of peace. 

Shall tliese brii'ht scenes, with hapj)ie-»t omens 
born. 

Fade like tlie fleeting visions of the morn? 

Shall this fair fuhrie from its base he hurl’d, 

And whelm in dust the Lrhu’ies of the worhl ? 

Will ye, who siiw the henveiis tompiMtuous lower. 
Who felt the arm of irritated power, 

Wliose souls diste idi;ig with tlie wasting flo<»d, 
Prepared tlie firm lomul it ions, built in blood. 

By discord seized, will \e desert the plan? 

The uufinisird Babel of the liiis^ of man ? 

Go search the field of deatli, wlier*- heroes, lost 
In graves obscure, can tell what freedom cost. 
Though eompiest smiled ; there slain amid the crowd. 
And plung’d promiscuous with no w’iuding shroud. 
No friendly hand their gory w<muh1s to lave. 

The thousands moulder in a common gra>e, 

Not so thy son, oh LaiirensI gasjiiag lies 
Too daring yoiitli, war’s latest sac .'idee; 

His snow-white boso’ii heaves with writhh.g pain. 
The purjdo drops liis snow-white ho.sorn stain; 

His cheek of rose is wan, a ih uily hue 
Sit.H on his face, that eliills with im id dew.— 

There Warren, glorious with expiring breath, 

A comely corse, that smiles in ghastly death ; 

See Mercer bleed, and o’er yon wintry wall, 

'Mi'i heaps of slain, see great IMontgomery fall I 

Behold those veterans worn witli Avant and care, 
Tlieir sinews stifFea’d, silver'd o’er their hair. 

Weak in their ste])a of age, they move forlorn, 

Thoir toils foi’gotUui by the sons of scorn ; 

’This hateful truth still aggravates the pain, ^ 

In vain they conquer’d, and they bled m vain. 

Go then, ye remnants of injflorious wars, 

Disown your marks of merit, hide your fears. 

Of lust, of power, of titled pride accused, 

Steal to your graves dishonor’d and abused. 
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For see, proud faction waves her flaming brand. 
And discord riots o’er the ungrateful land; 

Lo, to the north a wild adventurous crew 
In desperate mobs the savage state renew; 
j Each felon chief his maildeniiig thousands d^aw^ 

' And claims bold license from the bond of laws; 

' In other states the chosen sires of shame, 

! Stamp their vile knaveries with a legal name; 

In honor’s seat the sons of meanness swarm, 

And senates base, the work of mobs perform, 

To wealth, to power the sons of union rise, 

While foes deride you and while friends despise. 
Stand forth, ye traitors, at your country’s bar. 
Inglorious authors of inlcstine war. 

What eoiintles.s mischiefs from their labors risel 
Pena dipped in gall, and lips inspired with lies I 
Ve sires of ruin, prime detested cause 
Of bankrupt faith, annihilated laws, 

Of selfish systems, jealous, local schemes, 

And union’d empire lost in empty dreams; 

Vour names expanding with your growing crime. 
Shall float disgustful down the stream of time, 

! Each future age applaud the avenging song, 

.'Vnd outraged nature vindicate tlie wrong. 

Yes, tliere are men. who, touch’d with heavenly fire, 
Beyond the confines of tliese climes aspire, 

Beyond the jiraises of a tyrant age, 

To live immortal in the patriot p«ge; 

Who greatly dare, though warning worlds oppose, 
To pour Just vengeance on tlieir country’s foes. 

Ajid lo! the etherial worlds assert your cause, 
(Vlestial aid the voice of virtue draws; 

The curtains blue of yon expansion rend: 

From opening skies heroic sliades descend. 

See, robed in liglit, tlie forms of heaven appear, 

The warrior spirits of your friends are near, 

Each on liis steed of fire (his quiver .stored 
Willi sliaft.s of vengeance) grasp.sIdsflaniitig sword: 
The burning blade waves liigb, and dipp’il in blood, 
Hurls plagues and de.'ith on discord’s faithless brood. 

Yi‘t what the hope? the dreams of congress fade, 
Tlie federal union sinks in endless shade, 
l*]ach feeble call, t.hat warns tlie realms around, 
Seems the faint echo of a dying sound, 

Each reijuisition wafts in fleeting air, 

And not one state rcgard.s the powerless prayer. 

Ye wanton states, by heaven’s best blessings 
enrse<l, 

J.ong on the lap of fostering luxury nursed, 

What fickle frenzy raves, what visions strange. 
Inspire \onr hosoms with tlie Inst of change? 

And frames the wish to fly from fancied ill, 

And yield your freedom to a monarch’s will? 

Go \icw the lands to lawless power a prey, 
Where tyrants govern with unbounded sway; 

Sec the long pomp in gorgeous state displayM, 

The tinsel’d guards, the squadron'd Jiorse parade; 
See heralds gay with emblems on their vest, 

In ti.ssucd robes tall beauteous pages drest; 

Where moves the pageant, throng unnumber’d slaves, 
Lords, dukes, and princes, titulary knaves 
Confusedly shine, the purple gemm’d witli stars, 
Seeptpes, and globes, and crowns, and rubied cars, 

I On gilded orlis the thundering chariots roll’d, 

! Steeds snorting fire, and champing bitts of gold. 
Prance to the trumpet’s voice—while each assumes 
A loftier gait, and lifts his neck of pinnies. 

High on the moving throne, and near the van, 

The tyrant rides, the chosen scourge of man; 
Clarions, and flutes, and drums his way prepare, 

And shouting millions reml the conscious air; 
Millions, whose ceaseless toils the pomp sustain. 
Whose hour of stupid joy repays an age of pain. 

From years of darkness springs the regal Ime, 
Hereditary kings by right oivine; 
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Tis theirs to riot on all nature’s spoils, 

For them with pangs unblest tiie peasant toils, 

For them the e^irth prolific teems with grain, 

Theirs, the dread labors of the devious main. 

Annual for them the wasted land renews 
The dfts oppressive, and extorted dues. 

For ttiem wlien slaughter spreads the gory plains, 
The life-blood gushes from a thousand veins, 

While the dull herd, of earth-born pomp afraid. 
Adore the |>ower that coward meanness made. 

Let Poland tell wliat woe retiirniug springs. 

Where right elective yields the crown to kings I 
War guides the choice—each candidate abliorr’d 
Founds his firm title on the wasting sword, 

Wades to the throne amid the sanguine flood, 

And dips his purple in the nation’s blood. 

Behold, where Venice rears her sea-girt towers. 
O’er the vile crowd proud oligarchy lowers; 

While each Aristocrat aflects a throne. 

Beneath a thousand kings tlie poor j)lcbeians groan. 

Nor less abhorr’d the certain woe that waits 
Tlie giddy rage of dcnmcjatic states; 

Whose popular breath, high blown in restless tide. 
No laws can temper, and no reason guide; 

An equal sway their mind indignant spurns. 

To wanton change the bliss of freedom turns. 

Led by wild demagogues the factious crowd. 

Mean, fierce, imperious, insolent and loud, 

Nor fame nor wealth nor power nor system draws, 
They see no object and perceive no cause, 

Bnt feel by turns, in one disastrous hour, 

Th’ extremes of license and th’ extremes of power. 

What madness prompts, or what ill-omen’d fates, 
Your realm to parcel into petty states ? 

Shall lordly Hudson part contending j)ower8f 
And broad Potomac lave two hostile shores? 

Must Allegany’s sacred summits bear 
The impious bulwarks of ])erpotual war? 

His hundred streams recei\ e your heroes slain ? 

And bear your sons inglorious to the main ? 

Will states cement by feebler bonds allied ? 

Or join more closely os they more divide? 

Will this vain scheme bid restless factions cease ? 
Check foreign waw or fix internal peace ? 

Coll public credit from her grave to rise ? 

Or gain in grandeur whut they lose in size ? 

In ^is weak realm can countless kingdoms start, 
Strong with new force in each dividc<l part ? 

While empire’s head, divided into four, 

Gains life uy severance of diminish’d power? 

So when the pliilnsophic hand divides 
The full grown polypus in genial tides. 

Each sever’d part, inform’d with latent life, 

Acquires new vigor from the friendly knife. 

O’er peopled sands the puny insects creei), 

Till tne next wave absorbs them in the deep. 

What then remains? must pilgi im freedom fly 
From these loved r^ions to lier native sky ? 

When tlie fair fugitive the orient chased. 

She fix’d her seat beyond the wat^ery waste; 

Her docile sons (enough of |)ower resign’d, 

And natural rites in social lea^ies combined,) 

In virtue firm, though jealous in her cause. 

Gave senates force and energy to laws. 

From ancient habit local powers obey. 

Yet feel no reverence for one general sway, 

For breach of faith no keen compulsion feel. 

And feel no interest in the federal weal 
But know, ye favored race, one potent head, | 

Must role your states, and strike your foes with . 
dread. 

The finance reflralate, the trade control, 
live through me empire, and accord the whole. j 
Ere^eath invades, and night’s deep curtain falls, j 
Through rain’d reaJnis the voice of Union coUs, | 


Loud as the trump of heaven through daifaieai 
roams, 

When gyral gusts entomb Caribbean towers. 

When nature trembles through the deeps oouvulsedy 
And ocean foams from craggy cliffs repulsed, 

On you she calls I attend the warning cry, 

“ Ye live united, or divided die.” 

TH» HYTOORITX'B HOP*. 

Blest is the man, who from the womb 
To saintship him betakes, 

And when too soon his child shall come, 

A long confession makes. , 

When next in Broad Church-alley he 
Shall take his former place. 

Relates Ids post inimdty, 

And eonsequcntiid grace; 

Heolarcs how long by Satan vex’d. 

From truth he did de[)nrt, 

And tells the time, and tells the te?. ^ 

That smote Ids flinty heart 

He stands in half-way-eovenant sure; 

Full five long years or more, 

One foot in chnreh’s pule secure. 

The other out of door. 

Tlien rij>er grown in gifts and grace. 

Willi e\ery rite eoinplies, 

And <lee})er lenglliens down Ids face. 

And Idgher lulls his eyes. 

He tones like Pharisee sublime, 

Two lengthy jirayers a day, 

The same that he from early jirime, 

Has heard his father suy. 

Each Sunday perch’d on beneli of pew, 

To passing priest he Ikiwm, 

Tlien loudly ’ndd the quavering crew, 

Attuims liis vocal nose. 

With awful look then risc.s slow, 

And prayerful visage sour. 

More fit to fright the apostate foe, 

Than seek a pardoning power. 

Then nodding hears the sermon next. 

From priest haranguing loud, 

And doubles down eiU5h quoted text, 

From (ieiiesis to Jude. 

And when the priest, holds forth address. 

To old ones born anew, 

With holy pride and wrinkled face, 

He rises in Ids pew. 

Good works he careth nought about. 

But faith alone will seek. 

While Sunday’s pieties blot out, 

The knaveries of the week. 

He makes the poor his daily prayer, 

Yet drives them from Ids board; 

And though to his own good he swear, 

Through habit breaks his word. 

This man advancing fresh and fair, 

Shall all his race complete; 

And wave at last bis hoary hair. 

Arrived at deacon’s scat. 

There diall he all church honors have, 

By joyous brethren given— 

Till priest in funeral sermon grave, 

Shall send him straight to heaven. 

JAMES MADISON. 

The name of Madison is identified with the poli¬ 
tical literature of the country, beyond the aWe 
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which hia official state papers must claim, by his 
defence of the Constitution in tlie Federalist^ and 
his ftdthful history of the Debates in the ^eat 
Assembly which gave bounds and authority to 
our national government. In these he will be 
rememberod by the political student in the li¬ 
brary, when the eye is withdrawn from the pub¬ 
lic acts of his administration. 

Ho was born March 5 (Old Style), 1761, at the 
house of his maternal grandmother, on the Rappa- 
liannock river, in King (leorge county, Virginia. 
His home, and the residence of his parents, was 
at M()ntj>ellier, in Orange county, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Monticello. Ilis early studies were under 
the charg(‘of aScotti'^h teacher, Donald Robinson, 
and of the Episcopal minister of the parish, the 
Rev. Thomas Martin. A residence at tlie College 
of William and Mary being con-^idercd unhealthy 
for a inountain(‘er, he was sent to Princeton, 
whore he took his degree in 177*2, and so secured 
the respect of its president. Dr. Withersj)oon, that 
lie sul)se(]uently remarked to .letferson, tliat in his 
whole career at the college he had never known 
lii:ii ^ay or do an indiscreet thing.* Tlius early 
were the prudence and purity <»f his character 
established. He remained with Wilherspfion, 
continuing his course of reading under his direc¬ 
tion lieyond the college term. The two men 
und'Tstood each ot Jier’s high qualities. Madison’s 
stndic'. nt Princeton injured his health for some 
yeai's. He allowed at times but three hours out 
of the twenty-four to sleep, the rest was given 
to his hoolv>.t On his return to Virginia ho 
gave soni(‘ attention to law. Political life, how¬ 
ever, was his vocation. He gave the first prciof 
of liis advocacy of liberty in his etforts in behalf 
of the Baptist clergy, who fell under the jienalties 
of the existing law> against the jireaching of dis¬ 
senters from the establihlied Episcopal Church. | 
In 177f) he was a member of the Convention | 
which formed the first constitution of Virginia; i 
then in the Stale T.egislature, and memher of the ! 
Council of State, assisting Henry and Jelferson, ! 
who were then Covernors of Virginia; in the , 
Revolutioiuiry (Congress, in 17H0, writing tlie • 
state pajiers to Jay in Spain, of instructions ns to 
the Right on the Mississippi, U) the states on the 
payment due the army. Again, from 1781—(>, 
in his State Legislature, distinguishing himself by 
the liberality and integrity of his views. In 
1787 he was a delegate to the Convention which 
formed the Ckinstitution, in which he bore so 
active a part in counsel and deliberation. He 
was unwearied in his attendance on this body: 
and fully cx)nscious of the vast importance of all 
its counsels, kept with the diligence of a hired 


• John Quincy Adaros'A Discourse on the IJfo of Madison, 
t The writer of a Memoir In the Democratic Review, proba¬ 
bly its Editor, 8. D. Lanf^ree, the publisher of the Madison 
Pa|>er8, draws this noticeable lesson from the early and pro¬ 
tracted ill bealth, with the long life of Madison. “ We learn,” 
he says, “ from good authority, that for more than sixty years 
he sullbred from organic bodily irregularity, which is men¬ 
tioned only for the purpose of the encouraging reflection, how 
long, how cheerful, ana bow useful life may be, with tolerable 
health, and how much enjoyment may bi> had, notwithstand¬ 
ing bodily misfortunes, which are a constant source of oneasl- 
ness” 


reporter, ftill and accurate reports of alt its de¬ 
bates. These he prepared for publication, and 
left ns a legacy to his family and his country. 
In the preface, which he himself wrote to the 
manuscript, ho gives this noble motive for the 
vast labor encountered in the work:—“ The curi¬ 
osity I had felt during my researches into the 
history of the most distinguished confederacies, 
particularly those of antiquity, and the deficiency 
I found in the means of satisfying it, more espe¬ 
cially in what related to the process, the princi¬ 
ples, the reasons, and the anticipations which 
prevailed in the formation of them, determined 
I me to preserve, as far as I could, an exact ac- 
I count of what might pass in the Convention 
j whilst executing its trust, with the magnitude of 
I which I was duly impressed, as I was by the 
’ gratification promised to future curiosity by an 
authentic exhibition of the objects, the opinions, 
and the reasonings from which the new system 
of government was to receive its peculiar struc¬ 
ture and organization. Nor was I unaware of 
the value of such a contribution to the fund of 
materials for the history of a Constitution on 
which would he staked the happiness of a people, 
great even in its infancy, and possibly the cause 
of lihertv throughout the world.” A half cen¬ 
tury afterwards, in 1840, these Debates, with por¬ 
tions of his Corres[)ondence, were published by 
order of Congress, at the instigation of a message 
from General Jackson; thirty thousand dollars 
being paid by Government to Mrs. Madison 
for the work. Wlien the result of the debates 
was brought before the country for adoption, he 
urged their accejitanee by a powerful chain of 
argument, in clear succinct phrase, in conjunction 
with Hamilton, in the Federalist^ the labors of 
the two being sometimes united in the same arti¬ 
cle. The papers which Madi•^on wrote, and in 
wliich he bore a part, twenty-nine in number, 
discuss the tendencies of associated governments 
to anarchy rather than despotism, the powers 
pro]H)sed fi) be vested in the Union, the relations 
of the general with the state authorities, and the 
sei>arati()n and mutual dejiendenco of the forces 
of the central authority. He secured the Consti¬ 
tution which he thus urged u[)on the people, by 
his personal exertions in the convention of his 
own state for its adoption. When his friend 
Jefferson became Secretary of State, he looked 
to Madison for counsel wlien Hamilton attacked 
his views in his papers of Pacifims on Neutrality 
with France, securing the pen of Madison in 
reply, in the letters of ffehidius. 

Becoming President, Madiscin filled the Secre¬ 
taryship during his administration, succeeding to 
the Presidency itself in 1809. On the comple¬ 
tion of his second tenri he withdrew to his home 
in Virginia,whence, with the exception of a couple 
of months while he was engaged in tlie revision 
of the state constitution at Richmond, and his 
visits to the University at Charlottesville, where 
he succeeded Jefferson os Rector, he never after¬ 
wards went beyond the limits of his wunty. He 
])assed his time in the retirement of his family, in 
the pursuits of literature and the study of natural 
history; his native mildness of character tem¬ 
pered by his chronic illness, till he expired calmly, 
June 28, 1836, at the advanced age, for a life¬ 
long invalid, of eighty-five. Shortly before his 
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doath, as if to gather up the great constitutional 
lessons of his life, he penned these sentences of 
advice to his countrymen:—“ The advice nearest 
to my heart and dearest to my convictions is, 
that the Union of the States be cherished and 

a tuated. Let the avowed enemy to it be re- 
d as a Pandora with her box opened, and 
the disguised one as the serpent, creeping with 
deadly wiles into Paradise.”* 

JOHN LEDYARD. 

John Ledtaed, one of the most distinguished 
of travellers, was born within a few hundred 
yanls of Fort Griswold, at Groton, Connecticut, 
in 1761. He was the eldest son of a sea-captain, 
who died at the ago of thirty-five, leaving a wi¬ 
dow and four children. Soon after tlie father’s ; 
death, the deed of the sin;ill family estate at Gro- j 
ton disappeared, and the property reverted to the i 
former owner, the father of the deceased. In con- ' 
sequence of this, the widow repaired with Ikt 1 
children to her father’s residence at Southold, 
where she married a few years atW, l)r. Moore ; 
of that place. John was removed, afttT this event, ! 
to Hartford, where he became an inmate of his ! 
^ndfatlier’s family. He attended school, and at j 
first studied law ; but abandoning that profession, 
at the age of nineteen accept'd the invitation of 
Dr. Wheelock, an intimate friend of his grand¬ 
father, who died shortly before this time, t-o ent(*r 
Dartmouth College, and determined to tit liinisi‘lt‘ 
for a missionary life among the Indians. 

The college had been established but two years 
before at Hanover—plac(‘ yet surrounded by 
the “ forest primjeval.” Ledyard brought with 
him a quantity of calico and other urlicles de¬ 
signed for use in theatrical rej)reseiitations, to 
which he seems to have been very parlial. 

A stage was fitted up, which lie jiertbrmed 
Syjdiax in the tragedy of Cato. College life, 
however, even with the aid of these uiiiiisements, | 
])rovod too monotonous for liis taste; and at the 1 
expiration of four months lu* disa[)peared. and j 
wandered among the Indians, visiting the Bix | 
tions, to the borders of Canada. During his ah- i 
sence of three and a half montlis, he acquired a 
familiarity with tlie language and iaduts of this 
people which were of great servic(i U) him in Ifn 
future travels. He returned to college and quiet- , 
ly resumed his studies ; in the de])th of thefollo'vv- ' 
ing winter he led a party of Ids fellow students ; 
through an untraeked route to the summit of a j 
neighboring mountain, where they jiassed the I 
night, returning next day. 1 

He seems to have gradually abandoned a mis¬ 
sionary life; and after ])as.sing a few months 
more at college, determined^to dejiart. With the 
aid of some of his friends,* he c.it dowm a large 
tree, from which they fashioned a canoe three 
feet wide and fifty long. On its comidetion, it 
was launched in the Connecticut; and Ledyard, : 
having equipped himself with a bearskin ami pro- j 
visions, started to descend a river, of winch he 
knew little or nothing beyond its general course. 
He floated along with the stream, stopping only 
at night, and was busily engaged in reading oikj 

* Art Madison. JElac. Amcr, Art Madison and tho Madison 
Papart. Dem. Review, March, 1839. Benton'a Thirty Years 
in U. 8. Senate, 1. 67& 


of the two books, the Greek Testament and Ovid, 
he had provided himself with, when he was arous¬ 
ed by the sound of the rushing water at Bellows’ 
Falls. He narrowly escaped destruction, but suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing his canoe to the shore, w'bere 
it was drawn K)nnd to the stream below by the 
oxen of the neighbors, who naturally took an in¬ 
terest in his adventurous course. He soon after 
astonished his friends by appearing at Hartford, 
having accomplished his dangerous voyage in safe¬ 
ty. A correspondence followed with Dr. Whee¬ 
lock, who was justly displeas<.*d with Ins pupil’s 
vagaries. Ledyard adhered to his intention of 
studying theology; and after a consultation wiUi 
the neighboring clergy, went to East Hampton, 
where he passed a month ‘‘ with intense applica¬ 
tion to study”* under the care of Hie Rev. Dr. 
Buell, a clergyman in higli repute ns a scholar and 
orator; and afterwards travelled through Long 
Island.* He finally presented himself ns a candi¬ 
date for ordination, and was rejeeWd. He was 
disheartened for a short time, but soon after en¬ 
tered on a career for which he was mnc.h better 
fitted by nature, eml>arking as a sailor at New 
London in a vessel bound to Gibraltar. He was 
missed on arri\ingat that port, jind on impiiry 
being made, found in fidl iiniforin in tlu* ranks of 
tlie British gni-rison. On being remonstrated 
with, he consented to return it' his release could 
be procured. This was gr.int'd by tlie coiniimnd- 
ing otticor, and Ledyard rejoined bis ship. The 
vessel touched at Barbary tbr a cargo of mnl(‘s, 
ami returned borne by wjiy of the West Indies 
about a 3 Tar after lier dei)artnrc. 

His next enterprise wasto vi^it England inquest 
of certain wealthy ri‘lati\es. He found the fami¬ 
ly name on a carnage, and modi* bis way to its 
owner’s ri'sidence. He was rectaved iiy a son of 
this gentleman with some distrust, as tin* latter 
bad never beard of any Ainernain kinsmen. Led- 
3 'ard’s pride was hurt, and tliougli afterwards in¬ 
vited by the father, lie would not avail himself of 
any protieied kimlne-s. 

Again disatijiointe'!, be looked about him for 
employment ; and joined the expedition which 
was fitting out by Gajitain Cook, for Ids third 
voyage, lie entered the marine service, imd was 
a])iK)inted by C-ook a cor]K)ral. In this liurnble 
situation be accomiianied the ceU-brat^jd expedi¬ 
tion, whose movements are well known from the 
widespread poiiularity of the Voyages” which 
bear the name of its commander. 

Ledyard passed two years in England after the 
return ot the expedition, and then returned in a 
British man-of-war to Huntington Bay, Long 
Island Sound. He obtained seven days’ leave of 
absence, and jirocoeded to Southold, where he met 
his inotlier. 

“ She kept,” says liis biographer. Sparks, “ a 
boarding-house, winch was at that lime occupied 
chiefly by Britisli officers. He rode up to the 
door, alighted, went in, and asked if ho could lie 
accommodated in her house as a lodger. She re- 
])lied that he could, and showed him a room into 
which his baggage was conveyed. After having 
adjusted his dress, he came out mid took a seat by 
the fire, in company with several other officers. 


• Letter by Lodyerd, qnoted by Sparks, TJfo, p. 24. 
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withoat making himself known to his mother, or 
entering into conversation with any person. She 
frotiuently passed and repossed through the room, 
and her eye was observed to be attracted towards 
him with more than usual attention, lie still 
remained silent. At last, after looking at him 
steadily for some minutes, she deliberately put on 
her spectacles, approaclied nearer to him, begging 
his pardon for her rudeness, and telling him that 
he so much resembled a son of hers, who had been 
abs ent eight year^, that she could not resist her 
inolination to view him moj*e closely. The scone 
that followed may be imagined but not describ¬ 
ed; for Ledyard had a tender heart, and afK‘Ction 
for his mother was among its deepest and most 
constant emotions.” 

From Southold he removed to his old residence 
with his uncle at Hartford, having taken an un- 
ceromonioiH leave of the royal navy. Here he 
T^eparv'd for thi* press his nari’ative of (.look’s 
Tliird Voyage,* availing liini> *lf freely of the 
brief oftieial account w!iie,h had aftpeared in 
England, in advance of tie* full reports. 

lie soon after visited Piiilad dohi i, wliere ho 
endeavored to set on foot a trading exj»odilion 
to the Morth Pacific, coad. of Ani'rica. He laid 
tone!led at this region in Ids late e vi)evliti<ui, and 
becom.‘ convince 1 of its alvantag's. His plan 
was listened to with favor by Robert Morris, and 
a ship engaged for th * purpose, hut ohstacK's 
intervened. Morris finally lo>i patience, and 
Ledyard went to Paris in t!ie hoj)o of there 
accomplishing his plans. He crossed to Cadiz 
and thence rn ide his way to Brest, an<l hy land 
t,o LhJri.mt., wliere he jiassefl the winter, the iner- 
cliiints of the place promising to fit out an e.vjiedi- 
tion in the spring. When the time came they 
failed to do so, and I/Ml\ai-l went, to Paris. Here 
he met delferson, who to )k a great interest in his 
pn>ii*(*t, foresi‘eing its ultimate imfiortance, to the 
United Slates. Paul Jones also favored the 
scheme, and a plan was arranged hy which that 
gallant officer was to he placed in command of 
two vessels to jiroc, -ed to the coast, which at that 
time had been visited only hy (look’s expedition 
and hv the Ru^dans, who had established a few 
slight trading posts on the a(\jacent islands. The 
vessels were to e()ll.‘et furs, to ho e\(dmng(‘d for 
silks and teas in Cliiua, and return home hy the 
Caue of (rood Hope, Ix'dyard being left on the 
Pacific to estahli'«ili a trading di'pot, and eventually 
to return home across the conliiient. The plan 
was not attemptevd, and in jiiir u:ince of the same 
idea he ]>rojected an overland journey through 
the north of Euroi)e and Asia to Behring’s Straits t 

• Journal of Capt. Cook's la^t vovasre. fiilthfiilly narrated 
from tlu' original maimsorlpt of Mr. Joh.i Ledyard. Hartford, 
1788. 

tin his antobloijrnphv, JofForson spoaks of Ledvard as “a 
man of gonliis, of some scieiifo, and of ffarIo‘».'» cfMirnze and 


After long and wearisome delays he was enabled 
by a subscription obtained in lx)ndon by the aid 
of Sir Joseph Banks and other friends, to start on 
this journey. He crossed from London to Ham¬ 
burgh in December, ne.\t visited Coi>enhflgen, 
where be shared his remaining funds witli a Ma¬ 
jor Liingliorn, a countryman, whom he endea^ 
voured to induce to join Iiim in his Siberian tour. 
Disappointeil in this, the Miyor remarking, “I 
esteem you, but I can travel in the way 1 do, 
with no man on earth,”* Ledyard started off 
alone, and made his way round the Gulf of Bothnia 
on foot, the state of the ice rendering it impossi¬ 
ble to pass over in >ledges or force a passiige in a 
boat. He arrived at St. Petersburg seven weeks 
after leaving StockluJm. Here he waited for 
some time for a pa.ssport. The Empress Catha¬ 
rine was absent on her magnificent progress 
through Jier <l(Miiini(>ns, and the traveller’s peti¬ 
tion .seems never to have hceii presented to her 
by the French ainlaissador to whom it was in¬ 
trusted. The document was finally obtained and 
l.«e(lyard departed. He travelled to Mo,sc,ow, and 
thence to Kazan, Tobolsk, and Barnaoul, a dis¬ 
tance of three thousand milas, in company with a 
Scotch physician in the employ of the Empress. 
Fnuii tluuice he jiroceedcd with the mail courier 
to Irkutsk. Here lie embarked witli a Swedish 
lieutenant on a voyfigo of fourteen hundred miles 
down the river Lena to Yakutsk, their boat being 
firopelled hy the current at the rate of eighty to a 
hundred miles a day. He ari'ived at Yakutsk on 
the IHth of Septeinhcr, where he endeavored to 
obtain permission to pu.-^h forward to Okotsk, but 
this was refused on the jilea that tlio season was 
too far ailvancod. His journal at this period con¬ 
tains the following passage:— 

Whnt, shall I do, for I am miserably pre- 
»ared for ibis uidooked for delay. By reniiiiiiing 
lere tlir«»ug’i the winter, I cannot expect to resume 
I my mur<h u ilil Mny, which will bo eight months. 

I My fiintlB ! 1 liavc but two long frozen stages more, 

I and 1 shall be beyornl the want, or uid of money, 
j until, emerging from the deep de.serts, I gain the 
I America:! Atlantic States; and then, thy glowing 
I climat»‘s, Africa, ex])l()re 1, I will lay me down, n:i(l 
' claim my little portion of the globe I have viewed; 
' may it not bo bofme. H(»w many of the noblo- 
; minde 1 have been subsidiary to me, or to my enter¬ 
prises ; yet Hint meagre demon. Poverty, has tra- 
' veiled w ith me hand in hand over half the globe, 
I and witnessod w'hnt—the tale I will not unfold I 
* Ye children of wealth and idleness, what a profitable 
. commerce might be made between us. A little of 
I my toil might better bnicc your bodies, give spring 
I to mind autl zest to enjoyment; and a veiy little of 
; that wealth, wliich yoiFscjitter a’*ound you, would 
; put it beyond the power of anything but death to 
i oppose my kindred greeiingji with all on earth, that 
! bear the staui]) of man. This is the thinl time, that 
i I have been overtaken a.id nrrc.sted hy winter; and 


eDterprlse." and says that after Ills fiillure to carrjr through his ;____- - — 

sch. me of a tradlu;!: voyasrn to the North Pacific, ho sup- j 

gestod to him an overland journey throuph Siberia to Beh- ' sjiTy to make him undertake the jonrnev ho proposes. Should 
rlnjr's Straits, and thence across the continent to the United ! he got safe through It. I think ho will give an Interesting 
6tati‘8. He gave T.«dvard a letter of introduction to La Fay- account of what ho shall have scon." 

ette, dated Paris, Feb. 9,1786, In which he says:— I * LauThor’i seems to have had a passion fi»r travelling in <rat 

“ ITo accompanied Captain (k>ok in his last vovage to the | of the way pans of the worM. After parting with l^dymne 
northwestern parts of America, and rendered himself useful wandered over Sweden, Norway, an<l Lai)lund. Awiml, in 
to th’it officer on some occasions by a spirit of enterprise 1799, found the following entrv in the travollert book k 
which has distinguished his whole life. He has genius aud Tornen, which then cojitalned but seven nar^^ Justice bldi 
educitlon better than the common, and a talent for useful and me record thv hospitable fame, V Vjpy nam^ 

interesting observation. I believe him to be an honest man, W, T.anghorri, Unlfod Ptatas July 98.17f?7. AoorM MVf m 
and a man of truth. To all this ho adds lust as much singular- travollod on foot from Norway to Archangel.—Bparks b LiSi or 
ity of character, and of that partioalar kind too, as was neces- Ledya^ 188. 
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both the others, by giving time for my evil genius 
to rally his hosts about me, have defeated the enter¬ 
prise. Fortune, thou hast humbled me at Inst, for I 
am this moment tlie slave of cowardly solicitude, 
lest in the heart of this dread winter, there lurk the 
seeds of disappointment to my ardent desire of gain¬ 
ing the opposite continent But 1 submit” 

To avail Iiimaolf of a companion, Captain Bil¬ 
lings, employed by the Russian government on an 
exploration of the Pacific coiust, for his voyage in 
the spring, he returned with that gentleman to 
Irkutsk, the journey being made on the frozen 
surface of the nvor. Here on the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary, he was arrested and inmiediately hurried 
back over the long route which lie had travelled, 
to Moscow, whore lie was examini'd on llie ])ro- 
text that he wtia a Frencli sjiy. lie was forward¬ 
ed on to the frontier of Poland, Avliere liis guards 
took their leave with an intimation that if ho 
again set foot on Itussiun territory ho would bo 
hanged. 

He drew a small draft on his friend Sir Jost'ph 
Banks, and aviis thus enabled to reach London, 
where he called on Banks, from whom he learnecl 
that the “African Association,” formed for the 
exploration of that country, were desirous of 
sending a traveller on a tour of discovery. Hanks 
gave him a letter to the secretary of the company, 
to whom Ledyard expressed his great desire to 
receive the j)ro|K)sed appointment. On being 
asked when ho would set out, he replied, “To¬ 
morrow.” 

He was equipped in a few weeks, and for the 
first time ])ropcrly hacked by friends at liome and 
provided with means, set forth. He jiroceeded to 
Cairo, and wius just about starting on the adven¬ 
turous portion of his journey Avlieii he was at¬ 
tacked by a bilious eomphiint, caused by exposure 
to the sun. He took a large and, as it iiroved, 
overdose of vitriolic acid to remove the disordiT. 
An antidote was administered, hut Avithout eftect, 
and ho soon breathed liislast, in Ko\ ember, 178H. 

Ledyard kept a brief journal of a portion of h'.s 
travels. Extracts from this and from his letters 
to Jellersoii and others, fonning with his account 
of Cook’s voyage the whole of his literary pro¬ 
ductions, are given in the Life published by Jared 
Sparks in 1828.* 

The sliort passage which has done most for the 
popular reputation of Ledyard, his eulogy on 
woman, occurs in his Siberian journ.al, and wiis 
first published in a eulogy jirinted in the Transac¬ 
tions of the African Society, by Mi*. Beaufoy, the 
secretary, shortly after Ledyard’s death. 

“ I have observed among all nations, thnt the wo¬ 
men ornament themselves more than the men; that, 
wherever found, they are the same kind, civil, oblig¬ 
ing, humane, tender beings; that they are ever in¬ 
clined to be gay and clieeiful, timorous and modest. 
They do not hesitate, like man, to perforui a hospi¬ 
table or generous action: not haughty, nor arrogant, 


♦ An odvcrtlMment In Fronenn's Timp-PIrco, New York, 
March 16,1798, announces a contomplntrd publication of *• The 
Interesting Travels of John Ledyurd, with a summary of his 
Life," and proposes a subscription. The *^)roposals" state that 
the work Is to bo printed on fine paper, ** a full leiurth 
portrait of the Author, in the attitude of taking leave, on 
Ills departure for AWca,” that It was to form a volume of from 
four to five hundred paras, and the price to subscribers to be 
two dollars a volumo. No pabUsher s name is appended. 


nor superciliouB, but foil of courtesy and fond of so¬ 
ciety ; industrious, economical, iiigenuoiis ; more 
liable in general to err than man, but in general, also, 
more virtuous, and performing more good actions 
than he. 1 never aduressed myself in the language 
of decency and friendship to a woman, whether civi¬ 
lized or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it lias (»ften been other¬ 
wise. In wandering over tlie barren plains of inhos¬ 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, fiozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprineijded 
Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wander¬ 
ing Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, avo- 
man h:m ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; 
and to add to this virtue, so Avortby of the appella¬ 
tion of benevolence, these sictioiis have been per¬ 
formed in so free and so kind a manner, tliat, if J was 
dry, T drank tlie sweet di-anght, and, if hungry, aio 
the coarse morsel, with a double relish.” 

WILLI.VM LINN. 

The grandfather of tin* Rev. W'illiain Linn Avas 
an emigrant from Iivland, wdio built liimsdf a 
cabin near Shiiipeiishiirgb, Penns} Ivania, and 
lived there in the AA'ildernes**, to the e.xtraordinary 
ago of over one Imndred years. The eldest sou 
of the eldest son of this veteran was horn in 1752. 
At an early age he married the third daughter of 
the Rev. John Jil:iir; he was graduated at tlie «‘ol- 
lege of Kew Jersey in 1772, and was ordained a 
Presbyterian iiiinister, otticiating during the Re¬ 
volutionary W\‘ir as a. eliajilain of the Amei ican 
army. Soon after tlie peace he joined the Dutch 
Reformed denomin.Mtion, and became one of the 
ministers of the Collegiate (‘hurches in the city 



of New York. He enjoyed a high reputation as 
a pulpit orator. \V.‘insc>y, an Kngli-<h traveller, 
wlio vidted Now York in 17l>4, speaks of g(*ing 
to hear liim jireach on a Sunday afternoon, as 
one of the noteworthy occurrences of his visit, 
lie describes the sermon as extempore, bnt tlie 
clergyman ])r()l)ahly pur-^ned on the occadon 
Ills usual method of committing liis discourse to 
memory, and repeating it without liaving the 
nianns<Tipt before him. Jlis delivery was very 
enqihatic, and Ids gesticulation otteii violent. He 
was in great demand on charituhle and public 
occasions, and a number of his sermons of this 
description were printed. In addition to these, 
he published, in 1701, a volnme of DiftcouTHes on 
the hading lur^onagcn of Scripture Utttfory ; and 
in 1704, a series on The SigtiS of the Thuee^ the 
deliA^ery of Avhich had excited great interest and 
mucli o])])osition among a certain class, owing to 
the strong ground taken in them in favor of the 
French Revolution, a movement of which the 
Doctor was a wann jiartisan, until it became 
identified Avitli infidelity and anarcliy. His pcr- 
mon on tlio blessings of America, before the 
Tammany Society, preached in the Middle Dutch 
Cliurcli, on the 4th of July, 1701, oxpres.scs the 
same views. In it, after claiming Avith Mr. Jef- 
feraon, that “ making duo allowance for our ago 
and numbers, wo have i>roducod as many euii* 
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nent men as fall to onr shareand invoking the 
patriotism of the country, he plunges into an 
attack on the foes of liberty, Edmund Burke in 
particular, and a glorificiition of the French Re¬ 
volution, “May we not indulge the pleasing 
thought, that the time is not far distant, when 
tyranny everywhere shall be destroyed; when 
mankind shall be the slaves of monsters and 
idiots no more, but recover the true dignity of 
their nature! The cause of liberty is continually 
gatliering strength. The advocates of despotic 
rule must fail. The British orator, though he 
sublimely rave, he raves in vain. No force of 
genius, no brilliancy of fancy, and no ornament 
of language can suj)port liis wretched cause. He 
and his alH3ttora only hasten its downfall. The 
Revolution in France is great, is astonishing, is 
glorious. It is, perhaps, not just to say, that 
the thune was kindled by us, hut certainly we 
continued to blow and iiicre.'ise it, as France will 
in other nations, until blaze joining blaze, shall 
illumine the darkest and remotest corners of the 
earth.” On the same oc.ciision an ode was sung, 
composed by Dr. VViUiaui J*itt Smith, with the 
line— 

To God, Goliimbia’fl King, wc homage pay. 

In his preface to his Sermon on National Sins, 
delivered May 1), tlic day recommended by 
the President of the Fiiited States to he o]>served 
as a day of (ieneral Fast (T. & J. Swords, 1798), 
he says of his sermons on the “ Signs of tJie 
Tinu's “ If, in j)ro.secnting my maifj object, I 
expressed sanguine expectations from the Revolu¬ 
tion in France, both as to herself and to the 
world, thon>{inds in all countries, at the time, 
entertained the >ame, and have been ecpially dis¬ 
appointed. If tlie J'Vench tuition have departed 
from their original princijdos, I am not obliged to 
follow them. 1 will be no advocate for enor¬ 
mities unefiualled iti tJie annals of mankind; 
for princiiiles which sulivort all religion, morality, 
and order, and whicli threaten to involve us, 
with the w'hole human race, in the utmost con¬ 
fusion jiiid misery.” 

Ills Funeral Sermon on the Death of "Wash¬ 
ington was ]»rinteil in 1800. He was shortly 
after compolliul to give up his cleriiail charge in 
consenuence of ill health, un<l retired to Albany, 
where he died in January, 1808, in the tifty-tifth 
yetir of his ago. His siTtnoiis are plainly written, 
but concise, and often forcible in expression. Ho 
left a daughter, who gave iridieatioiis of jmetical 
ability, btit died at an early <tge. Another 
daughter’married Charles Brockden Brown, and 
a third Simoon Do Witt. 

WABHINGTON.* 

“ Tliere was in him that niwcmblage of qualities 
which constitutes real greatness; and these qualities 
were remarkably adapted to the conspicuous part 
which he was called to perform. He was not tinsel, 
but gold; not a ]>ebblo, but a diamond; not a me¬ 
teor, but a sun. Were he compared with the sages 


*From a Funeral Ealoffv, occasioned bv tho death of General 
Washington, delivered February S2d. lM>f<»ret the New 
York S&te Society of the CinolnnatL By WllIloLn Linn, D.D. 
New York: Printed by low Collins, No. 169 Pearl street 
Pli.44. 


and the Neroes of antiquity, he would gain by th« 
comparison, or rather, he would be found to be free 
from the blemishes, and to unite the excellencies of 
them all. Like Fubius, he was prudent; like Ham 
nibal, he was unapimlled by difficulties; like Cyrus, 
he conciliated affection ; like Cimon, he was frugal; 

I like Philopemon, he was humble; and like Pompey, 
he was successful If we compare him with charac¬ 
ters in the Sacred Records, he combined the exploits 
of Moses and Joshua, not only by conducting us 
safely across the lied Sea, and through the wilder- 
I ness, but by bringing us into the promised land; 

! like David, ho conquered an insulting Goliath, and 
! r<»se to the highest honors from an humble station; 
like Hezekiah he ruled ; and like Josiah ut his death, 
there is a mourning “ as the mourning of Hadad- 
rimmon, in the valley of Megiddon.” Nor is the 
mourning confined to us, hut exleiuls to all the wise 
and good who ever heard of his name. The Gene- 
J rals whom he opposed will wrap their hilts iu black, 

, and stern Corvwallis drop a tear. 

He wjis honored even in death. After all his far 
. tigues, and though he had arrived near to the limit 
, fixed for human life, yet his understanding was not 
im]mir(‘d, nor his frame wasted by any lingering 
dii»ea'«e. We did not hear of his sickness until we 
I licard that he was no more. 

PHILIP FRENEAU. 

Fkexeaf, the iiopnlar political versifier of the 
days t>f the Revolution, the newspajier advocate 
1 of the repul dicun party afterwards, and a true 
I poet in his best moments, was born in New York, 

! in Frankfort street, Jan. 2, 1752, of a family 
I which had emigrated from France on the Revo- 
I cation of the Edict of Nantes. Ills ancestors had 
j been among the founders of the St.'Esprit Church, 

I in Pint* street, New York. The house from which 
I liis grandfather was buried, was formerly pointed 
out in Hanover square.* In 1771, we find Philip 
Freneau a graduate of tho College of New Jersey, 
in the same tdass with Madison, tho future Presi¬ 
dent, with wlioni he was on terms of close inti¬ 
macy, and asst)ciated witli Brackenridge in the 
composition and delivery of a Commencement 
poem on the Jitsing (//ory of America^f Freneau’s 
portion of which is included in two of the editions 
of liis writings. Jt is animated and vigorous in 
; description and sentiment. A line in his picture 
j of a supposed settlement of the western conti- 
i nent by a stray ship of the Carthaginians, is 
j jioetic:— 

In tlio course of long revolving year% 

A numerous progeny from tliese arose, 

And spread throughout the coasts—those whom we 
call 

Brazilians, Mexicans, Peruvians rich, 

The tribes of Chili, Patagon, oiid those 
Who till the short'g of AmcLzoiie long itream. 

There is a pleasing sketch of rural life in this 
production, with other proof that thougli a youth¬ 
ful jHiem, it contained soinetliiiig more than the 
required declamation for the hour. 

We next hoar of Freneau as a victim in the 
fortunes of the Revolution, He was taken pri¬ 
soner by the British, and condemned to the bar¬ 
barities of tie prison-ship at New York, a treat- 


• A brief notice of Fronoan, attributed to John Plnttrd, ta 
the New York Mirror, Jon. 12,188& 
t Ante, p. 889. 
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ment which he did not forget in his Cantos from 
a JPrison-Shi^, These are dated in 1780, and 
celebrate his capture on the coast of Delaw are, in 
a vessel, gallantly described, in which lie was 
sailing to St. Eustatia, by a British frigate, wdiich 
carried him to New York.* Here he speedily 
made the intimate acquaintanceship of tlie Scot- 
pion^ moored on the Hudson, whose “mountain 
stream” sent no cooling breath to the victims in 
their ghastly dungeons. 

O’er distant streams appears the dewy green, 

And leafy trees on muuiitniii tops arc seen, 

But tliey no groves nor grassy uiountaius tread. 
Mark’d for a longer journey to the dead. 

On the opposite side of the island was stationed 
the Hunter hosjntal ship, “ a slaughter-house, 
yet hospital in name,” where a Hessian doctor, 
remarkable for liis stupidity, visited the fever- 
stricken prisonei’s. 

Some with hia pills he sent to Pluto’s reign, 

And some he blister’d with his Hies of S])uin ; 

On our lost comrade.^ built his future fame. 

And scatter’d fate W'licre’er his footsteps cumc. 

When the merciful angel death came, the pri- I 
soners were buried on the shore, and the ])oet . 
invokes the tenderness of posterity for their 
gi’avcs; an appeal not now out of jilaco, w'heii , 
“sapient troubie-toinhs” w'ould remove the fine j 
monument erecting in memory of these things 
on Broadway, in the grave-yard of Trinity, where i 
others of these unfortunates lie buried. 

When to your arms Mie‘»o fatal islands fall 
(For firet, or lust, they must he coi!quci‘’d all), 
Americans! to rites bcjiulchral just. 

With gentlest footstep tu’css this kindred dust. 

And o’er the tombs, if tombs can then be found, I 
Place tlie green tui^, and plant the myrtle round. i 

Some of Freneau's poems, aceoi-ding to the title- 
page of the octavo edition, which he printed at 
Monmouth, N. d., w'ere wi-itten as early as 1768, 
when he was in his seventeenth year. The Poeti¬ 
cal Eistor]i of the Projthef Jonah^ written with 
propriety iiml sfiirit, and the liuniorous tale of 
T?te Village Merchant^ hear that date. At what . 
time and in what way Freneau escaf^d from the j 
prison-ship, we are not informed ; but w'e inny i 
gather some of his subseciuent movements from \ 
the dates of his ])Oeins and essays. j 



His prose sketclies. The Philosophy of the j 
Forest^ were first printed in the Freeman's Jour- I 
nal of Philadelphia, in November, 1781. 

In 1782, he jiens at Philadelphia A Discourse j 
on Esquires^ with a short Narratke of his Honor | 


• The British Prison<6hl^ a Poem, In four Cantos, via.! 
Canto 1. The Capture. 2. The Prison-ship. 8. The Prison- I 
Ship oontlnned. 4. The Hospital Prison-Rhip—to which Is ! 
•d^d a Poem on the Death of Chpt. N. Bl^le. Phila.: F. I 
Bailey. 1781. I 


the Presidont of the Debtors' Club^ one of his 
prose essays. In 1784, we have Lines Written 
at Port Moyal^ in the Island of Jamaica^ and 
the next year some verses. The Departure^ in 
which he takes leave of the Hudson for a sea 
voyage, from which wo may infer tliat he had 
already some jiretensioris to the title of (^)tain, 
by which he was generally known in his later 
days. His Journey from Philadelphia to New 
Yoi'k hy way of Burlington and tiouih Amhoy^ 
written in verse, show.s an intimate acquaintance 
with luiutical slang. IIih Niw Years Verses^ 
writtim for the Curriers of the ( olumhian Herald^ 
are dated Charleston, »lun., 1786. At one time 
Philip Freneau comnmuded a vessel sailing out of 
tliat |K)rt. 

The tir>t edition of Freneau's poems was in 
Philadel])hia in 1786, The lUams of Philip Fre¬ 
neau^ written chief y during the late War. It is 
very neatly printed, in a single dnodcciiro volniiie. 
In 1788, a second volume followed. The Jdisc^l- 
laneovs Worhs of Mr. Philip Ficneav.^ contain¬ 
ing his Llsays and Add if to/,al I'onns., I’hiladel- 
phia, printed by Francis Dailey, at Yorii k’b Ilciid, 
ill Market street, a neat (iniulicimo vohinie of 
42!) pages with an advcrliscineiit fi<.m the 
I^rinter:—“The f()ll()^\ilJg e^‘sn^s and irocnis, 
seleeted fn-m home jii inleil and manuscript j apers 
of Mr. Freneau, are now |-resenled to llio pub¬ 
lic of the I’liited States, in li< pes they will 
ju’uve at least eijually ueee] tal le with his volume 
of poems I'uMidied last year. S< n:e few' of the 
pieces in this vdiinie liave Ijcretohre ap| cartel in 
American iu‘W’sj)ai;ers; hut through a fstality 
not iinuMjally attending publications of tliat kind, 
are now, perhaps lorgotten; and, at any time, 
may possibly never have hten seen, or aitemled 
to, hut hy very few.’’ Tliis is the only vttlume 
of Freneau’s writings in hoi-k form, vvhjeh con¬ 
tains any of 1 pnise ct-n.positions. It was ]iuh- 
lished, a.s usual in tJiose days even ftT siiiidl 
dimdecinjo voluine*-, l y snl scrijition. J)e >Vitt 
Clinton takes aeojty in New York, and John Pin- 
tard suhbcrihes tor two. tS( me of Freneau’s best 
])iee’es are in thi'- volume;— The J irtvns of 
Colvjhbus, The Indian Student^ The Indian 
Burying Ground^ The Man of Ninety.^ and that 
elelie*ate little poem May to Api il. 

The pre>se essays iii*e‘ pleasant juijiers. Tliey 
are at once simple and elegant in style, inelepen- 
dent in tliought, playful and Imnielreais. I'liey 
were for tlie most pai-t written with the signature 
of Reihert Slender, whom the author took tlie 
liberty of burying, that he might publish liis 
manuseriptP. The Adtice to Authors^ with w liich 
thety e>pen, is, with its playlul irony, a fresh, 
manly essay. Tliese miscellaneous e.g*ay8 are all 
clever productions. Tlie^y are groufied in several 
little collections, Tracts and Essays on Several 
Subjects, hy Mr. Slender; Essays. Tales, and 
Poems, hy Mr. Slender; The Philosopher qf 
the Forest. They embrace the usual reper- 
toTv of the essayist, in description, apologue, 
and gentle satire. One of these time-honored 
inventions consecrated by Voltaire and Gold¬ 
smith, is an account of tlie Voyage of Timheroo- 
taho-cede, an Otaheite Indian, who visits foreign 
countries at the command of his sovereign, and 
reyioits on their absurdities on his return. A 
paragraph will show its spirit, a corrective for 
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hasty observation, which may still be of service 
to etimologists:—‘‘ During the time ot eating, we 
were encircled by a number of black people of 
both sexes, who had green branches in their 
hands, which we at first suppo>ed were emble¬ 
matical of peace and friends)ii{), but, os we soon 
after discovered, were only jiieaut to brush away 
the flies from our victuals.” 

Tile third publication of Freneau’s writings 
was made by himself at his press at Monmoutli, 
New Jersey, in iTilo,* and is much the most 
complete collection. It is an octavo volume of 
four hundred and lilty-six pages, and contains 
nearly three hundred articles in verse, in most of 
the po[»ular forms of composition, of description, 
tale, satire, song, ami epigram. 

The nevt edition of the Poems, a revision of 
the whole, was i'.su *d by subscription, in two 
volumes, in Pliila lelphia, in iBnn.f This con¬ 
tained two translatioiH from Ovid and Lucretius. 

An author’s a^lvertisement appeals to the pub¬ 
lic on patriotic grounds. The collection has been 
mostly re>tri<itc(l to ‘■‘Poem'' that aro'>e from the 
incidents of the American revolutionary confer, 
down to the date of JTltd. These were intended, 
in part, to expose to viea* and treason, their own 
hidetms deformity; to dejiiet virtue, honour, and 
patriotism in their native beauty. To his coun¬ 
trymen, the real Patriotic Americans, the Jie-vo- 
lutionary Iv-‘puhlieau'<, and the rising generation 
who are attached to their sentiments and ]>rinci- 
ples, tlie writer hopes this collection will not 
pr<»ve unacceptable.” In 1815, a fourth publica¬ 
tion ai»peared, trom the [jiyss of Longworth of 
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At tho Press of the Actiior, at Moi \t-Plicasant. near 
MIDDLETOWN-POINT ; M,I>CC,X(^V: and, of 
-—American Indepknuence— 

XIX. 

t Pooiiis Written and Published during the American Ilevo- 
liitionary War, and now Kepubllshisl from tlie Original 
Hanuiioripts; iiitoi-spersed with Translations from the An- 
ciento, aud other Pieces not heretofore in print. Uy Philip 
Freuoaa. 

-Justly to record the deeds of fame. 

•A muse from heaven should toiieli tho soul with name; 
Home powerful spirit In superior lays 
Should tell tho confllots of tho stormy days. 

The third edition, in two volumes. Pblla., fh)m the press of 
LydU JL Bailey, No. 1 (> North AUey, 1809 . 


New York, in two duodecimo volumes, A CoU 
lection of Foeiwt^ on America/n Affairs^ and a 
mriety of other mhjecU^ chiefly Moral and Poli¬ 
tical; written he tween the year 1797 arid the 
f recent time. The title-page appeals to the war 
leeling of the iieriod. 

Then England coinc!—a Bense of wrong requires 
To meet with thirteen stars your thousand fires: 
Through tlie.se Btern times the conflict to maintain, 
Or drown them, with your commerce, in the mgin. 

The contents show that Freneau had lo.st no- 
tliing of' his national ardor with age. He is still 
sen.sitive to the feeling.-^ of the times, and cele¬ 
brates most passing themes, from the death of a 
UiHsiaii E’Jiiu-e-s to the rebuilding of Nassau 
Hall, and the city encroachments on the Hudson 
Kiver. Tiio militaiy events of the war are his 
special care, a.s he devotes Jiiniselt lo the clenun- 
eiation of the foe and the eneourageinciit iif his 
countrymen, frciinently mingling with his higher 
themes the Imiiioroin incidents of tiie camp. 

A large portion of Freneau’s ociniparions must 
be looked for in his employments Ujuin the jiress. 

In 17111, Freiie.'iu e<liU*d the National Gazette,^ in 
Phila lelphia, a journal supported in opjiosition 
to Fennd'% Gaze'te^ under the alleged influence 
of Hamilton. At the same tin e, Jitt(Tsoii, then 
Secretary t'f Stale, gave him a post in iiis oflice, 
of traiiNlaling clerk. Hamilton did not relish tho 
attacks of Freneau in his pai)er, which he described 
as “intemperately devoted to the abuse ot tlie 
government, and all the consj)iriious actors in it, 
except the Secretary of State and lii^ coadjutors, 
who were the coiiNtant theme of its panegyric,” 
and commented strongly u|)oii the impropriety of 
Jefferson's oflicial siqiport ot the editor, in a 
series of political assaults, signed An American, 
and contributed to the (iazi'tto of tho United 
States, in August, l7t»2. Tho articles are pub¬ 
lished in the Hamilton (\>rres[)ondence. From 
tliese it appears that “Mr. Freneau, before he 
came to PliiladeljJiia to conduct the National 
Gazette^ xva’. employed hy Cliilds & Sprague, 
printers of the Daily AdrertiHer in New York, in 
the capacity of editor or superiiitendant,” and 
that the fii ^t number of tlie National Gazette 
apiieared under Jiis direction (Jet. 81, 1701. Tho 
New Yorlc Daily Atlrerticer of Oct. 2fl lia<l the 
aiinouncemeut: We hear fnmi Pliiladel])hia 

that tho Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Esip, Secretary 
of State for tiie UiuU‘d States, lias apjiointed 
C'aiitain Philip Freneau interpreter of tho French 
language for the Department of State.” On these 
facts, and some hearsav evidence, whi(;b faileil to 
he substantiated, Hamilton made his charge ujion 
Jeffer'^on of c mtrolling the paper, and using tlie 
jiatrunagc of liis oflice for the suiqiortof its editor. 
Jefferson, in a letter to Washington, dated Sent. 
9, 1792, di.sposos of this matter. While the 
govonimeut, says he, xvas at New York, he was 
apfieuled to on behalf of Freneau, to knoxv if there 
was any jilace within his department to which he 
could be apiHiintod. There was no vacancy, hut 
xvhen the removal to I^Iiiladelpliia t(H)k jJace, 
Mr. Pintard, tlie translating clerk, did not 
choose to follow, so Freneau succeeded liim, 
with a salary of two liundred and lifty doUarB 
per annum. As for the comiexiou with the 
palmer, Jefferson said he gave Freneau the prefer- 
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enoe for the office “ as a man of genius,*' as he had 
recommended Rittenhouse, Barlow, and others, to 
Washington; that he was anxious that the material 
parts of the Leyden Gazette be republished; 

and as Freneau's new8pa|)er arrangements odei'ed 
facilities for the publication, he gave them to him; 
that he had procured subscriptions for his paper, 
and in advance, but that he had never written or 
dictated, or been instrumental in furnishing aline 
for the journal.^ 

On occasion of the great eiitcrtainnient given 
to Grenct, in Philadolj)hia, in 1798, after his muti¬ 
lated recei)tion by the President, citizen Freneau 
was present, and was requestetl to translate the 
French ode written by Duponceau, the singing of 
which was one of the items of this extraordinary 
festivity. Freneau was a great advocate of France 
through this period, and annoyed Washington by 
his assaults on the administration. There was 
tliat rascal Freneau,” said he, “ stmt him three 
of his pa|)crs every day, as if he would become 
tlio distributor of them, an acst in which he could 
see nothing but an impudent design to insult 
him.”t 

A series of Probationary by Jonathan 

Pindar^ E»q.^ a c^uein of Peter and candidate 
for the post of Poet Laureate jniblished in the 
Gazette for 1798, were probably written by 
Freneau. Adams, Knox, Hamilton, and otliors, 
are satirized, and there are seven stanzas of advice 
“ to a truly Great Man,” George Washington, 
touching the establishment of banks. 

TO A TRULY GREAT MAW. 

'^Juntnm ei tenacem propositi ?arMw/.”--IIor. 

George, on thy virtues often liave I dwell; 

And still the theme is grateful to mine ear; 

Thy gold let chemists ten times over melt. 

From dross and base alloy they’ll find it clear. 

Yet thou’rt a man—although, perhaps, the first; 

But man at best is but a being frail; 

And since with error Inimiin nature’s curst, 

1 marvel nut that thou shouldst sometimes faiL 

That thou Imst long and nobly served the state. 

The nation oMJnx,andyVerh/gives thee thanks: 

But Sir!—whatever spoeulators jirate, 

She gave thee not the power to establish IUnkb. 

No doubt thou Ihought’st it was a phenix nest, 
WHiich Congress >\ere so busy to build up: 

But there a crocodile bod fixed Ins i-est, 

Ajid snapped the natiorCn bowel a at a sup. 

The greedy monster is not yet half eloyed, 

Nor will be, whilst a leg or anu remains; 

Those j^arts the last of all should be de8tn)yed ; 

The next delicious morsel is her brains. 

I tnist thou’st seen the monster by this time, 

And hast prepared thy knife to cut his throat; 

His scales are so damned hard, that in thy prime, 
Twould take thee twenty ycara to make it out. 

God grant thee life to do it:—Fare thee well I 
Another time examine well the nest; 

• HRinllton's Works, Iv. 800. 

t May 88,1788. “ Washington adverted to a piece In Freneau’s 
pi^r of yesterday. Uls paper has saved our constitution, 
which was galloping fast into monarchy, and has been checked 
by no one means so powerfully os by that paper. It is well 
and universally known that It has been that jMi>er which has 
checked rhe career of the ]uouocrst8.”--Jeffer8on s Ana, W*orkSi 
Iv. 485,491, £d. 1880. 


Though of Arabia’s spices it should smell 
It may produce some foul internal pest 

These were the verses on John Adams 

TO A WOULD-BX GRKAT MAN. 

Jonathan defendeth tho Great Defender; inngni- 
fieth and exaltetli his works ; and confesseth his 
own littleness of understanding. 

** Certat tergeminis toUtre Aoaonbtts.”—H ob. 

Daddy Vice, Daddy A"icc, 

One may see in a trice 
The drift of your fine publication; 

As sure ns a gun, 

Tho thing was just done, 

To secure you—a pretty mou station. 

Defences you call 
To knock down our wall, 

And batter the States to the ground, sir; 

So thick were your shot. 

And so hellish fire-hot. 

They’ve scarce a whole bone to be ij^qnd, sii^ 

When yon tell us of kings^ “ 

And such pretty things, • 

Good mercy ! how brilliant } our page is I 
So bright in euch line 
I vow now you’ll shine 
Like—a glow-worm to all future ages. 

When you handle your balance, 

So vast arc your talents, 

Like Atlas your wonderful strength is; 

You know every state 
To a harl(‘y-e<»rn v eight, 

For your steel-yard the continent length is. 

On Davila’s ]iage 
Your discourses so sage 
Democrat iced nmriscuJls befuizzle, 

With arguinents tough 
As white leather or buff, 

The republican nui.L-Doos to muzzle. 

Tin labor in vain, 

Your senses to strain 
1 ur brains any longer to muddle; 

Like t'olosHUN you stride 
O’er our noddles so wide, 

We look up like frogs in a piiodle.* 

Tlio Gazette was ])iiblislied till the conclusion 
of a second volume and the second vear, October 
26, 1798. 

Freneau bad a genius for newspapers. At his 
OAvn ])ress at Mount Pleasant, near Middletown 
Point, May 2, 1795, “and of American Indepen¬ 
dence xix.,” as lie adds, lie published tJio first 
number of Ids Jersey Chronicle., on eight small 
quarto pages of the precise size of seven inches 
by eight. His address “to the Public*” is, as 
usual, very neat,—connncncing with a motto from 
Horaee, in reference to his niral jiress—“ Inter 
S 3 dvas Acaderai qumrero venim,” and this an¬ 
nouncement of the design :—“ the editor in the 
jmblication of this pajier jiroposes, among other 
objects, to present liis I’oaders with a complete 
history of tJie foreign and domestic events of the 
times, togetlier with sucli essays, remarks and 
observations as shall tend to illustrate the politics, 
or mark the general character of the age and 

* I'lioM versca oro quotad by Mr. J. It Bncklnghaza iR his 
Hpeclniens of Newspaper Literature. Art Natiew Giiiette. 
11.180,140. 
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oonntry in which we live.” The paper is dated 
Mount-Pleasant, near Middletown Point:—print¬ 
ed by P. Freneau—by whom Advertisements, 
Hand Bills, are done at the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable tenns.” With the 
third number it grew in dimensions, and extended 
to a tliird column in width. To the foreign af¬ 
fairs and “American advices” were added the 
essays entitled Tomo Cheeki and an occasional 
poem—the Republican Genius of Euroj)e, the 
Rival Suitors for America. Aj)ro]>os to the na¬ 
tional unnivcr'-ary of 1796 at Monmouth, he pub¬ 
lishes one of the English songs of the day, this 

HYMN TO LTBEnTT. 

God save tlie rights of man I 
Give us a heart to scan 
Blessings so dear: 
liCt them be spread around 
Wherever man is found, 

And with a weleoiiie sound 
Ravish each ear. 

See, from the universe 
Darkness and clouds disj>ersc, 

Mankind awake; 

Reason and truth u]>pear, 

Freedom advances near, 

Monarchs, with terror, Iiear— 

See how they (juake. 

Long have wo felt tlx* strt»ke, 

L<mg have wo b(»re the yoke, 

Sluggi-h and tame: 

But now the lion roars 
And a loml note lie pours, 

Sjjrcndii'g t<* distant slmres 
Liberty’s lame. 

Godlike and great the strife, 

Life wdl, indeed, be life 
When we prevail. 

Death, in so just a cause. 

Grown us witli loud apj)!au 80 
And from tyrannie laws 
Bid 118 - ALL II ML I 

O’er the Germanie ]»owers 
Big indignation lours 
Kea<ly to fall— 

Lot the rude savage liost 
Of their hmg miiiihers boast. 

Freedom’s almighty trust 
Laughs ut them all! 

Fame, let thy trumpet s<»un<l— 

Tell all the world around 
Frenehnien are free I 
Tell ribbons, crowns and stars. 

Kings, traitors, troops and wars. 

Plans, eouncils, plots anti jai-s, 

America’s free. 

About the same time ho announces the edition 
of his poems of 1796, wliicli he ])ublishod at tlio 
same press. With the fifty-second number at the 
close of the year, April 90,1790, Freneau winds up 
the paper with a notice “ to subscribers” stating that 

in number one of the Jersey Chronicle the Editor 
announced his intention of extending the publica¬ 
tion beyond tlie fli-st year, provided the attempt 
shoald m the meantime be suitably encouraged and 
found practicable. But the necessary number of 
subsoriDers having not yet appeared, scarcely to 
defri^ the expenses of tlie undertaking, notwith- 
•taiioing the very low rate (it was published at 


twelve shillings per annum) at which it has been 
offered, the editor with some regret declines a fur¬ 
ther prosecution of his plan at this time. He em¬ 
braces the present opjwrtuiiity to return his sincere 
thanks to such pci’soiis in this and the neighboring 
counties as have favored him with their suhscrip- 
tions; and have also ilieir punctuality in com¬ 
plying with tlie teriiiH originally pi^oposed, thus far 
enabled him to issue a free, independent and repub¬ 
lican paper. 

It is from some such jirinting-office as that 
which sent forth his Jer&cy Chronicle, that wo 
may fancy Freneau inditing his poem of the 
Country Printer, a purely American description 
of the village and a'*sociations of the [dace: the 
arrival of the old-time coach, the odd farrago of 
the editor’s page, the office itself:— 

Here lie the types, in curious order rang’d, 

Ready alike to imprint your prose or verse; 

Ready to speak, tlieir order only chang’d, 
Creek-Imlian lingo, Dutch or Highland Erse; 

These tyjHis have printed Ei*8kine’8 Gospel Treaty 
Tom Durfey’s songs, and Runyan’s works, complete: 

and die editor himself,—with something more 
than a suggestion of Pliilip Freneau. The change 
from the State ILmse to Saratoga in the last 
stanza wliicli wo quote is a ]>owerful thrust of 
satire. 

lie, ill his time, tlie patriot of his town, 

With press and [>eii attack’d the royal side. 

Did what he could U) pull their Lion down, 

Clijip’d at his heard, and twitched his nacrct/liide, 
Mimiek’d his i‘oariiigs, trod U[)on his toes, 

Pelted young whelpa^ and tweak’d the old one s nose. 

Rous’d by his page, at church or court-house read. 
From de|)ths of wooiis tlie willing rustics ran, 

Now by n [»riost, and now some deacon led, 

Witii clubs and B[)its to guanl the rights of man; 
Lads from the s^mde, the piek-axe, or the plough 
Marching afar to fight Burgoync or Howe. 

W^here are they now ?—the Village asks with grief. 
What were their toils, their couc^uests, or their 
gains?— 

Perhaps, tliey near some State-House beg relief, 
IVrlmps, they sleep on Saratoga’s plains; 

Doom’d not to live, their country to reproach 
For seven-years’ pay transferred to Mammon’s coach. 

FVcncau was [irohably at all times busy, more 
or less, with the newsjiapers. Ilia next iiiqior- 
tant venture of this kiud was of a literary cha¬ 
racter at New York. 

The first number of his Tinu-Piece and Lite^ 
rary Companion was issued ut New York, March 
13,1797. It was printed three times a week—on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings, in a 
neat folio form, ])aged, at the jirice of tliirty shil¬ 
lings, New York currency, per annum. Its editor 
seems to have formed a jiartnorship in tlio print¬ 
ing business, for the jmri>oso of its publication, 

“ In order,” he says, “ to render this work the 
more interesting and acceptable to the public at 
largo, in regard k) neatucss and clo^nce of 
mechanical execution, the subscriber inlbrrns all 
who have or may favor him with their names, 
that he has associated himself as a partner in the 
typographical lino of business with Mr. Alexander 
Menut, of that profession, some time since from 
Canada^ and who is become, and means to oon- 
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tinne, a citizen of the United States,” The pro- 
l)Osals signed by Freneau announce thenewiiaper 
as intended for the ditfusion of useftil as well as 
oruainental knowledge, news, and liberal amuse¬ 
ment in general,” and its editor pledges hiinselt* 
to use his best endeavoi*s to render the Tinie^ 
Piece and Literary Companion^ “ a work of merit, I 
and a'* far iis Jiis exertions or abilities will j>erniit, 
worthy the patronage of the public.” The jn-o- I 
inir^ was well fullilled during the year or more of j 
Freneau’s editoi’shii). Se])t. 15, 1797, with the I 
beginning of the second volume, the name of | 
M. L. I)avis aj)|>ears associated witli Freneau j 
as tlio publisher, when the notice of the printer’s . 
partnership with Menut is droi)ped. Freneau j 
and Davis appear at the head of the paper till j 
No. 81, Marclj 21, 1798, when the publishers are | 
change<l to M. Davis & Co.; and with No. | 
118, June 15, 1798, K. Saunders appears for the 1 

J )ro})riet()rs. Saunders disai)pears with No. 128, | 
fuly 9 of tlie same year, and the ])aj)er is jaib- | 
lished for the pr!)prieloi*s at 25 Maiden Latie, at ’ 
least till No. 150, Aug. 80, 1798, wliere the tile 
closes in the rare volume ])reserved in the Ncav 
York Historical Society. TJie evidence of Fre¬ 
neau’s ability had departed from its columns some 
time ])ef>re. For along time, liowever, it wat 
admirably sustiiined by Freneau, who.se tact at 
administering to the tastes of the ]>ubiic was 
shown in the skill of the selection and the general 
elegance of the material. There were news (»f 
the day carefully digested, biographies, corre.s- 
pondoTice, anecdotes, and occasional jjoenis ad 
libitum. In the second number he commences a 
translation of the travels of M. Abbe Kobin, 

“ Cha])laia in Count Uocliamboau’s army, giv¬ 
ing a general account of the ])rogi’ess of the 
French army from Khode Island, the place of 
their landing, to Yorktowii in Virginia; and t»f 
some other occurrenci's.” This, we are told, ho 
had made fourteen years betbre; but as a small 
edition was ju-inted otf, the work is now in the 
hands of very few.* Freneau also republishes his 
series of Tamo Cheel i^ the Creek Indian in Phi¬ 
ladelphia^ with this preliminary notice: “ A num¬ 
ber of eccentric writings under this title, and U) 
the amount of a con.siderabh^ volume, are in the 
hands of the editor of the Time-Piece,, said to be 
translated from one of the Indian languages of 
this country. They were transmitted to him 
more than two years ago, and afewnumbei*8 ]>ub- 
lished in a giizette, edited by him in a neighbor¬ 
ing state; but discontinued with that ])a])er. If 
the lucubrations of a rude aboriginal of America 
shall aj)poar to atford any gratification U) the 
generality of our i-eaders, tlie whole will be occa¬ 
sionally otfeml to the pulilic. through the medium 
of the Time-Piece,'^' The iwlitics were republican 
for both sides of the water. If Freneau was hard 
pressed by an adversary, lie could always bring 
his muse to liis aid as in this sliarp hit at Cob- 
bett, in the paper of Sejit. 18, 1797, in reply to 
“a despicable mess of scurrility in one of Porcu- 
])ine's Gazettes of last week, in which he men¬ 
tions he was plagued with the Time-Piece for 
several months,” coupled with the explanation 
t^t the Time-Piece had at first been sent to 


Porcupine, according to editorial custom, ^^till 
finding the hoggish ness of the follow, in not 
consenting to an exchange, the transmission was 
discontinued.”* 

From Penn’s famous city what hosts have departed, 
The streets and the houses are nearly desei*tcd, 

But still there remain 
Two Vipers, that’s plain, 

Who soon, it is thought, yellow flag will display; 
Old Porcupine preaching, 

And Fenno beseeching 
Some dung-cart to wheel him away. 

Philadelphians, we’re sorry you suffer by fevers. 

Or suttcr such scullions to be your deceivers; 

Will Pitt’s lioisy whelp 
With his red foxy scalp 

Whom the keiinels of London spew’d out in a fright, 
Hna sculk’d over here 
To smiflie and sneer, 

Like a puj>py to simp, or a bull-dog to bite. 

If cut from the gallows, or kick’d from the post, 

Such fellow.s as tlH‘>e are of England the boost. 

But (’olumbia’s disgrace I 
Begotie from that place 

That was dignified once by a Franklin and Peim, 
But infe-^ted by you 
And your damnable erew 
W'ill soon be descried by all hom^ht men. 

Ca])taln Freneau, having eoucluded Iiis active 
])olitical career and his voyages to Madeira and 
tlie West indies, ])a.ssed his latter days in New 
Jersey, oeeasionully visiting New York, Avhere he 
saw his friends in the democratic rankr^ of tl o 
day. 

Of his associations at tins time we liuve a 
jdeasing reminiscence in the following original 
sk(‘teh, kindly written in answer to our iucjiiiries 
on the sulject, by Dr. John W. Francis of New 
York. 

“ To the young, the ingemions, and the inquiring 
the Oity of New York, some thirty or forty years 
ago, jiresented an interest A\liicli we in vain look 
for at the presemt day; and conseijiiently excited 
emotions of patriotism and induced lii.storical 
research, by the accidental us.soeiatioiiB inliercntin 
the very cbai’ucter of the jiersonages and occur¬ 
rences of those remoter times. Oiir metropolis at 
that period was enriched hy the sojourn oi’ tcin- 
jiorary luvseiiee ot‘ a large number of those re¬ 
nowned individuals who had labored in tlie .ser¬ 
vice of the revolutionary struggle, and wlio in 
council and in the field had si cured the triuniplis 
of tlio.so ])i’iiieiples bo early esjioused by the 
‘Rons of Liberty.’ The slate at large lind" been 
extensively tlie area of warfare; the deliberations 
ari.sing out of the adoption of the (’onstitution for 
the Union, the muster spirits engaged in that 
resjionsible trust, all awakened deep interest in 
New York. Much of whnt was then sjiecnlative 
discussion has since bcexnne historical fact; and 
the sires of those great actions, who presented 
tlieinselves at every comer of the streets, and in 


• Cobbett pnbtlftbed his Peter Porciipino’s ■Wo^k^ in 12 
Tols., In London, in 18G1, including seleotluus from hits Gazette, 
and republioatioDS of various of his American political tracts, 
with which, during his residence, be annoyed the Democrats 
of America. His Porcupine's Ghizette, a villanously nrinU d 
sheet by the way, was issued at Philadelphia from the 4th 
March, 1727, to Jan., 1800. 


* It was printed at Philadelphia in 1T8&. 
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the social circles, now sleep the sleep ordained 
to mortality. Tlie national ballads and songs of 
colonial strife, which were enriched with addi¬ 
tional charms by the vocal disjilays of the very 
actors of tliose scenes, may oco/osionally be recog¬ 
nised in the Metrical Miscellany, or printed in the 
Songster's Museum; but tlie echo of applauding 
admirers which was couscfiuent iijxm the melo¬ 
dist's strains is not now to be hearil. Even the 
great Hamilton might liave been joined in such a 
confederacy; and 1 have listened to Gates, of 
Saratoga, in similar ofibrts. In sliort our city 
abounded with the heroes of revolutionary fame, 
citizens, and natives of remote ])arts of the Union; 
add to all these the scores of old Tories, and the 
multitudes of the once disaffected, who liad es¬ 
caped the trials of the revolutionary contest by 
the ingenuity of sidf-inlerost, and the sagacious 
use of their liscal resources, and we liave at le;ist 
one view of the diversitied pojiulation of those 
incipient days of the American Republic. 

“ It was natural that a jiarticipator in the occur¬ 
rences of those times of trial consumed in the war 
of Independence, wlio was an t‘y(‘-witness to many 
of the hardest im])odtions of i hat eventful ])oriod; 
who had, moreover, home a notable share of its 
sulferings, who had felt I lie horroi-s of the Jersey 
])rison-shij), and had become intimate with that 
gloritais hand of warrior^ and statesmen, should 
desire in a^’ter time'., when the fruits of j)eaee were 
secured, to nmew the associations of past events, 
recount the tale of jjatriolisiii, and find consolation 
in tlie retrospect by (•onver>e among kindred 
sjiirits. 

“I’liilip Freneau was eminently a charaeter who 
would not heedle-.'-ly let jia-s s,jeh opportunities, 
and we accordingly find him, -niieii not engrossed 
with other avocations, coiHtantly associated with 
those who gratilied his mo'.tcherished sympatliies 
in his often reji-aled vihits to New York. The 
various oditioiia of his jioelieal writings hear tes¬ 
timony to his continued ardor as a cultivator of 
the ])atriotic muse, and if we ex.imiiie the j)ro- 
ductiou.s ol’ the periodical press must be satis¬ 
fied that he was comparatively hi' dereiit to fame 
in his selection, as many of his bes prodneti* are 
to be found elsewhere than in his collections. An 
unpretending popular weeldy contains his beau¬ 
tiful address to tlie I>le of Madeira; and in Ids 
j)oein on the Garolinas he gives utterance to iiis 
emotions on reviaiting the scones of his earlier 
days with the warmth and tenderness of an en¬ 
thusiast, 

“ It is chiefly by the several dates of Ids nu¬ 
merous j)r(Klucdious that wo arc enabled to trace 
his diversified emidoyiuciits and sojonrns. As 
a marine cajdaiii, he was employed for many 
years suhseciueiit to the laiblication of Ids large 
octavo selection of 1TU5 until about the war of 
18 J 2. 

“ Freneau was widely known to a large circle of 
our most prominent and patriotic New Yorkers, i 
His native city, with all Lis wanderings, was ever | 
uppermost in bis mind and in his allections. i 
while in the employment of Jefferson, as a trans- i 
lator of languages in the dej>artinent of sbite, upon | 
the organization of Congress, with Washiii^n at j 
its head, he had the gratification of witnessing the 
progress of improvement, and might have eiyoyed 
increased &oilities had he not enlisted with an in¬ 


discreet zeal as an advocate of the radical doc¬ 
trines of the day. Freneau was, nevertheless, es¬ 
teemed a true patriot; and his private worth, his 
courteous manner, and his general bearing won 
admiration with all parties. His pen was more 
acrimonious tlian his heart. He was tolerant, 
frank in expression, and not deficient in geniality, 
j He was highly cultivated in clas'>ical knowledge, 
I abounding in anecdotes of the revolutionary crisis, 

! and extensively ocfpiainted with prominent oha- 
j ractci*s. 

I “It were easy to record a long list of eminent 
citizens wdio ever gave him a cordial welcome. 
Ho Avas reiM?ived with the warmest greetings by 
I the old soldier, Governor George Clinton. He, 
also, in the iiiliinacy of kindred feeling, found an 
agreeable ])a.'»timo witli the l(*arned Provoo^t, the 
first regularly consecrated Ilishop of tlie American 
Protestant Ejiiscojiate, who himself liad slioul- 
dered a musket in the Revolution, and Jioncc was 
sometimes called tlie figliting bishoj). They were 
allied by classical tastes, a love of natural science, 
and ardor in the cause of liberty. With Gates 
he eompartid the achievements of Monmouth with 
those at Saratoga. With Col. Fish ho reviewed 
the cajiture of Yorktown ; with Dr. Mitchill lie re- 
' lieaived, from his own sad exjicricnee, the phy- 
f sical sutlerings and various diseasc‘s of tlie incar¬ 
cerated patriots of tlie Jersey jirLson-ship; and 
descanted on Italian jioetry and tiio jnseatory ec¬ 
logues of Sannazarius. lie, doubtless, furnished 
Dr. Benjamin Dewitt wdth data for Ids funeral 
diseonrxe on the remains of the 11,500 American 
iiiartM's. With Pintard he eoiild laud Horace 
and talk largely of Paul Jones. With M^jor Fair- 
lie lie discns>^ed the tactics and chivalr}’ of Baron 
Steuben. With Sylvaiius Miller he compared notes 
on the ))(>lil.ie.al clubs of 1705 -1810. He shared 
Puliui’s visions of an ideal democrac.y. With De¬ 
witt (Jintoii and Cudwallader 1). Coldon he debat¬ 
ed the i»rojeets of internal improvement and arti¬ 
ficial navigation, based on tlie famous prcoodeiit 
of the Languedoc canal. 

“ 1 liad, when very young, read the poetry of 
Freneau, and as we iiisliuctively become attaolied 
to the writers who first cajitivate our imagin¬ 
ations, it was with much zest that 1 formed a 
personal aeiiuaiutaiice with the rcvolnlionary bard, 
lie was at that time about seventy-six years old, 
when he first introduced himself to me in niy 
lilirary. I gave him an earnest welcome. He 
WHS somewhat below the ordinary height; in 
jierson thin yet muscular, with a firm step, though 
a little inclined to sto(*p; his countenance wore 
traces of care, yet lightened with intelligence as 
ho spoke; he was mild in enunciation, neither 
rapid nor slow, but clear, distinct, and einpliatio. 
His forehead was rather beyond the medium ele¬ 
vation, his eyes a dark grey, occuiiyiug a wxjket 
deeper than common; Lis hair must Jiave once 
been beautiful, it was now thinned and of an iron 
grey. He was free of all ambitious displays his 
habitual exi^ression was pen^i v(*. His dr^ might 
have passed for that of a farmer. Now Y"ork, the 
city of his birth, was his most interesting theme; 
his collegiate career with Madison, next, ffis 
story of many of his occasional poems was quite 
romantic. As lie had at command types and a 
printing-press, when an incident of moment in the 
Revolution occurred, he would retire for oomposi* 
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l3oi^ or find shelter under the shade of some tree, 
indite his lyrics, repair to the press, set up his 
and issue his i)rodnctions. There was no 
mraculty in versification with him. I told him 
what I had heard Jeffrey, the Scotch Reviewer, 
say of his writings, that the time would arrive 
when hi-? poetry, like that of Hudibras, would 
command a commentator like Gray. On some 
of the occasions when Freneau honored me vnth 
a visits wo had within our circle one of my earliest 
friend^ that rare Knickerbocker, Gulian 0. Ver- 
planck. I need not add that the charm of my 
interview with the bard was heightened by the 
rich funds of antiquarian lore possessed by the 
latter. 

“ It is remarkable how tcnacioudy Freneau pre¬ 
served the acquisitions of his early classical stu¬ 
dios, notwitlistanding he had for man}^ years, in 
the after portion of liis life, been occupied in pur¬ 
suits so entirely alien to books. There is no por¬ 
trait of the ])atriot Freneau; he always firmly 
declined the ])ainter's art, and would brook no 
‘counterfeit presentment.’ ” 

Some time after the conclusion of the war of 
1812, a number of Freneau’s MS. poeiiiM, of which 
lie liad many, were consumed by fire, in the 
destruction of his house at Mount Pleasant. 

That ho was not indifferent to his roimtation, 
the several collections of liis writings jirove, and 
wo learn from the venerable engraver on wood, 
Alexander Anderson, that Freneau once applied 
to him to calculate the cost of an illustrated 
volume of the jioems, which he found too great 
for his purse.* 

Freneau died Dec. 18, 1832. The circum- | 
stances of his death were thus announced in the 


To this account of Frcnean, we are enabled to 
add a notice of his brother, who was settled in 
South Carolina, at Charleston, from the pen of 
Dr. Joseph Johnson, of that city. 

“ Peter Freneau was a younger brother of 
Captain Philip Freneau. They were natives of 
New Jersey; hut the first of their ancestors who 
came to this part, of the world, was called De 
Fresneau, and settled in Connecticut, after effect¬ 
ing his oscajie from the persecutions against the 
Huguenots in France. In this jirovince De Fres- 
nean became the proprietor of a copper mine, 
but being restrained by the Colonial Kegulations 
from smelting the ore, he shipped a load of it to 
England, calculating on pn)fitahle returns. In 
these cxjiectations ho was disappointed; the ves¬ 
sel was captured by a French cruiser; the adven¬ 
ture proved a total loss, and De Fresneau was so 
much reduced that be could no longer work the 
mine. By some means not well understood, this 
j property came into tlic ])Ossessiou of the State of 
I Connecticut, and became the site of their Peni- 
I tentiary. The excavations that had been made 
for copper ore served extremely well for tlie 
sjife keej)ing of their convicts. 

“After (‘omideting his education, Mr. Freneau 
came to South Carolina, and soon attracted gene¬ 
ral and favorable notice from those best (jualilied 
for judging, lie was elected Seci-etary of State, 
and embraced the oj)])()rtuiiity thus afforded for 
securing to himself and Francis Bremar, the Sur- 
veyor-(h'lioral, grants for various tracts of land 
then vacant. About the year 1TU5, he became 
the editor and proprietor of the City Gazette^ a 
daily j)apor advocating the Democratic ojunioiis 
then ])revailing in the South. He was associated 


Monmouth (New Jersey) Inquirer: —“Mr. Fre¬ 
neau was in the village, and started, towards 
evening, to go home, about two miles. In attempt¬ 
ing to go across he appears to have got lost and 
mired in a bog meadow, where his lifeless corpse 
was discovered yesterday morning, Oa})tain 
Freneau was a staunch 'Whig in the time of the 
Revolution, a good soldier, and a wann patriot. 
The productions of his pen animated his country¬ 
men in the darkest days of ’76, and the cfftisions 
of his muse cheered the de8])onding soldier as ho 
fo^ht the battles of freedom.” 

The house which Freneau occupied at the time 
of his death is still standing. It is about a mile 
from Freehold. The house in which be lived 
before he came to Freehold, and the old tavern 
in which he and his club of friends met, are also 
in existence at Middletown Point.t 

• Alexander Andoreoii, who etlll snrvives in a hale old affo. 
waaborn In April, 1775, near Peck Slip, in New York. He 
Btudled medicine, and received hlH dofrree of Doctor of Medi- 
oioe fh>m Oolnmbia College, in 1796, delivering a diBRertation 
on Ohronlo Mania upon the occasion. He preferred art to 
physio, and having ureody been a pupil of a universal 
goniu^ of the times, John Roberts, entered upon the business 
of wood-engraving. His copies of Bewick's engravings were 
celebrated, and for the first quarter of the present century he 
executed most of the better engravings then published, from the 
lllurt^ons fhr a Bible to the cuts of a primer and spelling- 
hook. Hli lights and shades were strongly marked, and be 
worked with precision and effect. The oolleotion of specimens 
of his thousands of engravings in his scrap-books Is a pleasing 
and curious exhibition of the resonroes of l><M>kseIler8 in the 
last generation. There is a notice of Anderson in Dunlap’s 
Arts of Design, 11. p. 8, and his Mend, Mr. Benson J. Lossing, 
has recently psld him a baodsome tribute in an article in the 
Home JoumaL 

t The tavern has lately been renalred, and is now (1854) oo- 
oi^led as a private dwelling by m. Plttinan, a dentist 


with Paine, an experienced printer, who took 
cliarge of that deparinient, and tlie whole work 
was so well conducted, that it soon secured the 
patronage of the state mid city gtivernments. On 
the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, in 
1801, it also obtained that of the general govern¬ 
ment.* Mr. Freneau was particularly well quali¬ 
fied for the office >i editor to such a paper. He 
was indefatigr’ !c in his studies and collections 
of matter, hi stylo of writing was clear, com¬ 
prehensive, and "decided in advancing liis own 
opinions, hut always liberal and just to tliosewlio 
thought otherwise. Besides a due knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, he had acquired so 
much of the French, Sjianish, Portuguese, and 
Italian languages, as enabled him to rend, select, 
and translate from such publications, what other 
pa])or8 could not procure, and rendered the cir¬ 
culation of his the more exUmsive; hut he could 
not cx)nverse in either of tliose languages. 

“ When Mr. Paine left the concern, tlie paper 
began to decline, and Mr. Freneau unfortunately 
engaged in some commercial adventures, that dis¬ 
tracted his usual attention to the office. He be¬ 
came involved in a variety of ways, and in 1810 
sold out his whole interest in the City Gazette. 

“ In person Mr. Freneau was tall, but so well 

* In an unpahllshed letter addressed to Peter Freneau, 
dated Washington, May 20,1808, Jefferson incloses ** s small 
parcel of Egyptian rloe” for plantation in South Cfvolina, end 
reviews closely the state of parties, stating the policy of t^ 
administration on appointmento, assigning to the fedorallsts 
I their proportional share of them—eommunlcatlng with Fre¬ 
neau in confidential terms, and looking to him for a support 
I of the government policy. 
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proportioned, that it was not remarked. His 
features bore so strong a resemblance to those of 
Charles James Fox, the celebrated Etialish states¬ 
man, that all were struck with the likeness who 
had ever seen Mr. Fox, or compared his likeness 
with Freneau. 

“ When Mr. Freneau parted with his interest 
in the Git/y Gomtte^ he endeavored to arrange his 
intricate accounts and money concerns, but did 
not succeed; he was still disaj)i)ointed and ha- 
ra'tsed. He then anxiously sought for retirement, 
and having the lease of a S2iw-niill and cottage at 
Pinckney’s Ferry, he was tempted to visit them 
early in October, 1813, before the autumnal 
frosts had cleared the atmosphere of malaria. He 
returned in good spirits, and apparently in good 
health, but was attacked in a lew days with the 
bilious remittent, resulting from malaria, and 
died on the fifth day of the disease, in the fifty- 
seventh 3 "ear of his age. 

“Mr. Froiieau was never married, he left no 
relative except his brother Philip, a!id died insol¬ 
vent.” 

The ])oems of Philip Freneau rejiresent his 
times, the war of wit and verse no less than of 
sword and stratagem of the Revolution; and he 
superadds to this material a humorous, homely 
siin[dicity peculiarly his own, in which ho paints 
the life of village rnstios with their local manners 
fresh about them, of days when tavern delights 
wore to bo freely spoken of, before temperance 
societie-! and Maine laws were thought of; when 
men went to [jrison at the siimmohs of inexorable 
creditors, and when Connecticut deacons rushed 
out of meeting to arrest and waylay tli(‘ passing 
Sunday traveller. When these liumorsof the day 
were exhausted, and the impulses of patriotism 
were gratitie<l in song, when he had ])aid his re¬ 
spects to Rivington and Hugh Gaine,* he solaced 


• We liHVo seen his treatment of Kfvinjfton {anU, pp. 282, 8). 
He frocpieiitly employed hi", pen with Hu^h (ialne's humors and 
terjclversitloiis. Hugh Oalne, a native of 1 1 eland, commenced 
the printing business In New York In ITfll). In 17ft2 he started 
a newspaper, Th«' Now York Mercury, wliich appeared every 
Moiuluy. He soon after onenud a book-store, with the sign of 
the Hlble and Crown, in Hanover square, ^\hlch remained In 
his hands for forty years—the crown, of cojirse, dlsappoaiing 
after (he Revolution. On the approach of the British in 1778, 
he removed his press to Newark, but soon after returned to 
the city. Ills paper was diseontlnued on the departure of the 
BtitNh He rucelved perinlssion, on application to the legis¬ 
lature, to remain In New York, where lie continued until his 
death, April 2A, 1807, at the age of elghty-ono. Dr. Francis,in 
his paper on Christopher CuIIos, tells a story of Freneau meet¬ 
ing Gaine at his booK-store;—“ While on one of his visits at 
Gallic’s, a customer saluted him loudly by name, the sound of 
which arrested the attention of the old Boyalist, who, lift¬ 
ing up his eyes, interrogated him—‘la yuur iiame FreneauF 
*Yev answered the Republican poet ^Philip Freneau?’ 
rejoined Oalno. ‘Tes, sir; the same.' ‘Then, sir,’ warmly 
uttered Gaine, ’ you are a very clever fellow. Let me have 
the pleasure of taking you by tlie hand. Will yon walk round 
the corner and Join me in our parlor? We will take a glass 
of wine together. You, sir, have given me and xny pupv-r 
a wide ami lasting reputation.’” There is a goini story of 
Gaine whleli we have never seen in print, showing Ills dis¬ 
taste for Frenclimen, and the manner in which he was con¬ 
founded with a barter. On one occasion, when there was 
a French fi^te in the harbor of Now York, Huggins, tbo 
barbor, whose poetical advertisements contributed largely to 
the small humors of his day, visited the vessel, and oa tak- j 
Ing leave, politely left his card with the ufflcei^ hoping for 
the honor of a visit, Ac. These gentlemen one day landed, 
•nd making Inquiry for Monsieur Hu-ganes—as they pro- j 
nouDoed the name—were directed to the old auti-Gkdllo book¬ 
seller, who tamed the tables upon thorn by a reference to i 
barbor Hoggins. Hugh Gaine was a pattern of old Dutch 
steadiness, end would never give a note in payment A wager | 
was onoe made that a note of hand would be got fmm hlmj— 
sod gained by a very of^ of gooda <hi the condition of s ! 


himself with higher themes, in the version of an 
ode of Horace, a visionary meditation on the anti¬ 
quities of America, or a sentimental eftiision on the 
loves of Sapnho. These show the fine tact and 
delicate handling ot Freneau, who deserves much 
more consideration in this resi^ect from critics 
than he has ever received. A writer from whom 
the fikstidious Campbell, in his best day, thought 
it worth while to borrow an entire line, is worth 
looking into. It is from his Indian Burying 
Oronnd^ the last image of that fine visionary 
stanza:— 

By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 

In vestments for the chose array’d, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 

The hunter and the deer—a shade. 

Campbell has giv^n the line a rich setting in the 
“ lovelorn fanta.sy” of O' Conor* h Child: — 

Bright as the bow that spans the storm, 

111 Erin’s yellow vesture clad, 

A son of lignt^—a lovely form, 

He comes and makes her glad; 

Now on the grass-green turf he sits, 

His taiisel’d horn beside him laid; 

Now o’er the hills in chaee he flits, 

The hunter and the deer a shade, 

Tliere is also a line of Sir Walter Scott which 
has its jirototypo in Freneau. In the introduc¬ 
tion to the third canto of Marmion^ in the apo- 
Btro]>lie to the Duke of Brunswick, we read— 

Lamented chief I—^not thine the power 
To save in that presumptuous hour, 

When Prussia burned to tlie field, 

And snatch’d the spear but left the shield. 

In Freneau’s poem on the heroes of Eutaw, we 
have this stanza:— 

Tliey snw their injur’d country’s woe; 

The flaming town, the wasted fiehl; 

Tlioii rushed to meet the insulting foe; 

They took the spear—but left the shield. 

An anecdote, which the late Henry Brevoort 
was accustomed to relate of his visit to Scott, 
affords assurance that the poet was really indebted 
to Freneau, and that he would not, on a proper 
occasion, have hesitated to acknowledge it. Mr. 
Brevoort was asked by Scott respecting the author- 
sliip of certain verses on the battle of Eutaw, which 
he had seen in a magazine, and had by heart, and 
which he knew were American. He was told 
that they were by Freneau, when he remarked, 
the poem is as fine a thing as tliere is of the kind 
in the language. Scott also praised one of the 
Indian poems. 

We might add to these instances, that in 1790, 
Freneau, in his poetical correspondem e between 
Nanny tlie Philadelphia House-Keener, and Nab- 
by her friend in New York, upon the subject of 
the removal of Congress to tlie former city, had 
hit upon some of the peculiar pleasantly of 
Moore’s Epistles in verse of the present oentuiy. 

Freneau surprises us often by his neatness of 


note In payment; but the holder was knocked up after bed¬ 
time by a visit ft^m Hugh Gaine. Ho had brou^t the cash 
with him and must have the note. He had never given one 
before in his life, be said, and could not sleep with it on bis 
mind. 
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execution and akiU in yerBifloation. He handles 
a triple rhymed stanza in the ootosyllabio mea- 
Bore particularly well. His appreciation of nature 
is tender and sympathetic, one of the pure spring 
which fed the more boisterous current of his 
h^or when he came out among men to deal 
with Quackery, pretence, and iiyustice. But what 
is pernaps most worthy of notice in Freneau is 
his originality, the instinct with wliich his genius 
marked out a path for itself in those days when 
most writers were leaning upon the old foreign 
school of Pope and Darwin. Ho was not afraid 
of home things and incidents. Dealing with 
facts and realities, and the life around him, wher¬ 
ever he was, his writings have still an interest 
where the vague expressions of other jioets arc 
forgotten. Ilis poems may be little road now— 
they are so rare that we have tasked the resources 
of booksellers, and put friendship to the proof, to 
draw together the several editions to ))reparo this 
article—but they will be surely revived and che¬ 
rished among the historic and poetic literature 
of the land. The tree which plants its roots most 
firmly in the present, will survive the longest 
with posterity. The genius which has no local 
habitation for its muse, no jKirsonalily or relation 
to time and place to-day (and how much jioetry 
is there tlirown upon the public wJiicli it is im- 
[X)ssible to locate), will be, in sporting language, 
nowhere to-morrow. 

It is a little remarkable that four of tlie most 
original writers wliom the country has produced 
have received the least attention from critics and 
magazinists—Francis llopkiuson, John Trumbull, 
Brackenridge, and Freneau. In the very few 
notices to be met with of the last, ho is fi)r the 
most part mentioned in an apologetic tone—as if 
ho were a mere writer of doggrel, low in taste 
and poor in expression. Even an admirer, who 
compliments him in verse, has something of 
this:— 

Let Freneau live though Flattery’s baleful tongue 
Too early tuned bis youthful lyre to song, 

And ripe old age, in ill-direeted zeal, 

Has made an enervated last appeal: 

His song could fire the sailor on the wavo, 

Raise up the coward,—animate tlj(‘ brave. 

While wit and satire cast their darts around, 

And fools and cowards tremble at the sound 
Although Ambition never soar’d to claim 
The meed of polished verse, or classic fame, 

And caustic critics honour, but condemn, 

A strain of feeling, but a style too tame. 

Let the old Bard, wdiose patriot voice has fann’d 
The fire of Freedom that redeemed our land, 

Live on the scroll with kindred names that swell 
The page of history, where their honours dwell; 
With full applause, in honour to his age, 

Dismiss the veteran poet from the stage, 

Crown his last exit with distinguisheef nraise, 

And kindly hide his baldness with his bays.* 

How his contemporaries could sometimes ap¬ 
preciate him, is sliown in an epistle in Col. 
Parke's volume of Horatian translations, and 
other poems, published at Philadelphia in 1786. 
In the rarity of these tributes, it is worth quot¬ 
ing;— 


TO MB. PHILIP raaNBAV, OH BU VOLUMH OP MXCKLLm 
POBM8, PBIHTHD BT MB. BAILBY. 

“ Di^/icUe taUratn non soriftsra’*—Juv. 

Tho* 1 know not your person, I well know your 
merit, 

Your satires admire—your muse of true spirit; 

Wlio reads them must smile at poetical story, 

Except the k—-g’s printer, or some such like tory; 
8ir william, Sir Harry, and would-be Sir John, 
Cornwallis, the Devil, those bucks of the ton; 

Black Dunmore and Wallace with sun-setting-noee, 
Who steals hogs and shc^, secure —under the Boee,* 
But a fig for the anger of such petty rogues, 

To the devil we pitch them without slioes or 
brogues I 

Pythng’ras’ choice scheme my belief now con- 
trouls, 

I sign to his creed—transmigration of souls; 
Euphorbas’s shield he no doubt did enijiloy, 

And bravely let blood on the plains of old Troy: 
The souls 01 gr(‘ut Marlb’ro’ and warlike Eugene 
(conspicuous in Washington’s glory are seen : 

Sage Plato bc.ims wisdom from Franklin’s rich 
brain, 

And sky-taught Sir Isaac is seen here again. 

But Hugh when he migrates may daily be found 
Cracking bones in a kitelien in form of a hound ; 
When his com]>eer sliall die—while no Christian 
shall weep him. 

Old Pluto, below, for a devil will keep him; 

Unless he’s sent up on some hasty dispateh. 

The Whigs to abu^e, and more falseh(»odH to hatch. 
Those red-jerkiu’d fo])8, whom your imi&e I’ve heard 
sing, 

From Hounslow’s bold heroe.s sueees^ively spring; 
From Tyburn they tumble as supjde as jnmuers, 
Then migrate straightway into knights and com- 
mandera. 

Bui you, worthy poet, whose soul-cutting pen 
In gall paints the crime-* of all time-serving men, 
The fiend of corrupt ion, the wretch of an hour, 

The star-gnrter’d villain, the scoundrel in pow’r; 
From souls far unlike may announee your ascension, 
The patriot all-worlhy, ab(>^e bribe or pension, 

Die mai’tyr who suffer’d for liberty’s sake 
Grim dungeon'^, more horrid than hell’s bitter lake; 
Your name to bright honour, the spirits shall lift. 
That glow’d in the bosoms of Churchill and Swift 
And wlieii yiui are number’d, alnsl with the dead. 
Your works by true wits will forever be read. 

Who, pointing tlu* finger, shall pensively show 
The lines tliat were w'ritton, alusl by Freneau. 
Philadelphia, Jane 8, i786. 

It is not to bo denied, however, that Frenean 
was sometimes cureless. He lived and thought 
with improvidence. His jests are sometimes 
misdirected; and his verses are unequal in exe* 
cution. Vet it is not too mucli to jiredict that 
through the genuine nature of some of his pro¬ 
ductions, and the historic incidents of others, 
all that he wrote will yet be called for, and 
find favor in numerous po])ular editions. 

ADVTOB TO AUniOBB. 

By the Late Mr. Robert Slender. 

There are few wril-ers of books in this new world, 
and amongst these very few that deal in works of 
imagination, and, I am sorry to say, fewer still tliat 
have any snocess attending their lucubrations. Per> 
haps, however, the world thinks justly on this sub¬ 
ject. The productions of the most brilliant imagi- 


* Amerioan BsrdA Phila., 1890. 


* He oommiDdad the Bose bIooq. 
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nation are at beat bat mere beantiful flowers, that 
may amnae os in a walk through a garden in a flue 
afternoon, bnt can by no means be expected to en¬ 
gage much of that lime which God and nature de¬ 
signed to be spent in very different employments. 
In a country, which two hundred years ago was 
peopled only by savages, and where the government 
has ever, in effect, since the first establishment of the 
white men in these parts, been no other than repub¬ 
lican, it is really wonderful there should bo any polite 
original authors at nil in any line, especially wnen it 
is considered, that nccording to the common course 
of things, any particular nation or people must have 
arrived to, or rather passed, their meridian of opu¬ 
lence and refiiierneiit, before they consider the pro¬ 
fessors of the fine arts in any other liglit than a nui¬ 
sance to tlie community. Inis is evidently the case 
at ])reaent in our age and country; nil you have to 
do then, my good friends, is to graft your authorship 
upon some other colling, or supjiort drooping genius 
by the assistance of some mechanical employment, 
in the same manner as the helpless ivy takes hold of 
the vigorous o.ik, and cleaves to it for support—1 
mean t<» say, in plain language, that you may make 
something oy weaving gnrtei-s, or mending old sails, 
when an Epic poem would be your ut^er destruc¬ 
tion. 

But I see no reason that, because we are all striv¬ 
ing to live by the same i '!<• trade, we should suffer 
ouraelves to ne imbittered agaiijst each otlicr, like a 
fraternity of rival rncchanies in the same street. 
Authors (such I mean as arc not possessed of for¬ 
tunes) are at j^resent considered as the dregs of the 
eiimmunity: t'loir situation and prospoet.s are truly 
humiliating, and any other set of men in a similar 
state of calamitous adversity would unite together 
for tlieir mutual dofciiee, instead of worrying and 
lampo(ming e.aeli other for tiie amusement of the 
illilieral vulgar. And 1 cannot do otherwi-‘C than 
freely deel.irc, that where the whole profits of a 
company amount to little or nothing at all, there 
ought not, in the nature of things, to be any quar¬ 
relling about shares and dividends. 

As to those authors who liavc lately exported 
themselves from Ib’itain and Ireland, and boast that 
they have intnuluced the Muses am(»ng us since tlic 
conclusion of tlie late war, 1 really believe them to 
be a very good-natured set of gentlemen, notwith¬ 
standing they, in the course of the last winter, called 
mo 'poeiaHter and scHhbUr, and some other names 
still more unsavoury. 'I'licy are, however, excuse- 
able in treating the American authors ns inferiors; i 
a |K)litical and a literary independence of their nation | 
being two very different things; the firet was ae- '> 
eomplished in about seven years, the latter will not , 
be completely effected, perhaps, in as many centii- i 
rles. It is rny opinion, nevertheless, that a duty ' 
ought to be laid upon all important authors, the nett 
proceeds of which should be appropriated to the be¬ 
nefit of real American writers, when become old and 
helpless, and no longer able to wield the pen to ad¬ 
vantage. 

If a coach or a chariot constructed in Britain, pays 
an imtHist of twenty pounds at the custom-house, 
why should not at least twice that sum be laiil upon 
all imported authors who are able to do twice os 
much mischief with their rumbling pindaric odes, 
and gorgeous apparatus of strophes, antistrophes, ; 
and recitatives f 1 , for my own part, am clearly of 
opinion, that these gentlemen should be taxed; not 
that I would wish to nip their buds of beauty with 
the untimely frost of excise, but merely to teach . 
them that our own natural manufactures ought to 
be primarily attended to and encouraged. 

I will now, gentlemen, with your leave, lay down 

vou I.— ^22 


a few simple rules, to which, in my opinion, every 
genaine author will make no difficulty to coniform. 

1. When you write a book for the public, have 
nothing to do with Epistlei dedicatory, liey were 
first invented by slaves, and have been continued by 
fools and sycophants. I would not give a farthing 
more for a book on account of its being patronized 
by all the noblemen or crowned beads in Christen¬ 
dom. If it does not possess intrinsic merit enough 
to protect itself, and foi-ce its way through the 
world, their supposed protection will be of no avail: 
besides, by this ridiculous practice you decade the 
dignity authorial^ the honor of authorship, which 
ought evermore to be uppermost in your thoughts. 
The silly unthinking aiitnor addresses a great man 
in the stjdc of a servile dependent, whereas a real 
author, and a man of true genius, has upon all occa¬ 
sions a bold, disinterested, and daring confidence in 
himself, and considers the common cant of adulation 
to the sons of fortune as the basest and most abomi¬ 
nable of all prostitution. 

2. Be particularly careful to avoid all connexion 

with doctors of law and divinity, masters of arts, 
professors of colleges, and in general all those that 
wear square black caps. A mere scholar and an 
original author are two animals as different from 
each other as a fj-esh and salt water sailor. There 
has been an old rooted enmity between them from 
the earliest ages, and which it is likely will for ever 
continue. The scholar is not unlike that piddling 
orator, who, cold and inanimate, not roused into no¬ 
tion by the impelling flame of inspiration, can only 
pronounce the oration ho has learned by rote; the 
real author, on the contrary, is the nervous Demoa* 
thenes, who stored with an nnmensi^^y of ideas, awa¬ 
kened within him he knows not how, has them nt 
command upon every occasion; and must therefore 
be disregarded as a madman or an enthusiast by the 
narrow and limited capacity, os well ns the natunfi 
self-sufficiency of the other. ^ 

8. It is riskirig a great deal to propose a-vub- 
scription for an original work. The world will be 
reaay enough to anticipate your best endeavours; 
and that which has been long and anxiously ex¬ 
pected, rarely or never comes u[) to their expecta¬ 
tions at last 

4. If you are so poor that you are compelled to 
live in some miserable garret or cottage; do not 
repine, but give thanks to heaven that you are not 
forced to pass your life in a tub, as was the fate of 
Diogenes of old. Few authors in any country ara 
rich, because a man must first be reduced to a state 
of penury before he will commence author. Being 
]H>or therefore in externals, take care, gentlemen, 
that you say or do nothing that may argue a po¬ 
verty of spirit. Riches, we have often heard, are or 
no means tlio standard of the value of a man. Tins 
maxim the woi-ld allows to be true, and yet contra¬ 
dicts it every lioiir and minute in tlie year. For¬ 
tune most commonly bestows wealth and abundance 
upon fools and idiots; and men of the dullest natu¬ 
ral ports are, notwithstanding, generally best calcu¬ 
lated to acijuire large estates, and hoard up immense 
sums from small beginnings. 

6. Never borrow money of any man, for if you 
should once be moan enough to fall into such a habit 
you will find yourselves unwelcome guests every 
where. If upon actual trial you are at length con¬ 
vinced you possess no abilities that will command 
tlie esteem, veneration, or gmtitude of mankind, 
apply yourselves without lo'is of time to some of the 
lower arts, since it is far more honourable to be a 
good brickli^er or a skilful weaver than an indiffer¬ 
ent poet. If you cannot at all exist without now 
and then gratifying your itch for scribbling, follow 
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xn^ mmple who can both weave stockings and 
wnte poems. But, if vou really possess that spright- 
liaess of fancy and elevation ot soul which alone 
constitute an author, do not on that account ^ 
troublesome to your friends. A little reflection will 
point out other means to extract money from the 
Bands and pockets of your fellow citizens than by 
poorly borrowing whu^ perho]> 8 , you will never bo 
able to repay. 

, 6 . Never engage in any business os an inferior or 
underatrapper. I cannot endure to see an author 
debase his profession so far as to submit, to be second 
or third in any office or employment wlintevcr. If 
fortune, or the ill taste of the public, coni|>els you 
even to turn shallopman on the Delaware, let it be 
your first care to nave the eoniinond of tlie boat. 
Beggaiy itself, with all its hidetms apparatus of rags 
ami miseiy, becomes at once respectable whenever it 
exhibits the least token of independence of spirit and 
a single spark of laudable ambition. 

7. If you are in low circuinstancea, do not forget 
that there is such a tiling in the world as a decent 
pride. They are only cowards and miscreants that 
poverty can render servile in tlieir behaviour. Your 
^ughtiuess should always rise in proportion to the 
wretchedness and desperation of your e.ircumstances. 
If you have only a single guinea in the world bo 
complaisant and obliging to every one: if you are 
absolutely destitute of u Bhilling, immediately iisuume 
the air of a despot, pull off your hat to no one, let 
your discourse, in every company, turn upon the 
vanity of riches, the iuHiguificancy of the great men 
of the earth, the revolution of cmjiires, and the final 
consummation of all things. By such means you 
will at least conceal a secret of some importance to 
yourself—that you linve not a shilling in the world 
to pay for your last night’s lodging. 

8 . Should you ever be pre\ ailed upon to dedicate 
your book to any great man or w’oman, consider 
first, whether the tenor and subject of it be such ns 
may in some measure coincide w ith the age, temper, 
education, business, and general conveiMvrion of tlie 
person whose patronage is requested. A friend of 
mine once comiiiitted a great error on this score, 
lie wrote a bawdy poem, and de<lieate<l it to tlie 
principal in the department of fiiianec. 

9. Never make a pre^'cnt of your w’orks to great 
men. If they do not tldnk them worth purcliu^ing, 
trust me, they w ill never think them wortli reading. 

10 . If fortune seems absolutely determined to 
starve you, and you can by no means whatever make 
your works sell; to keep ii}> as much as in you lies, 
the expiring dignity of nuthoi'ship, do not take to 
drinking, gambling, or bridge-building us some have 
done, thereby bringing the trade of authoi-ship into 
disrepute; but retire to some uniiiliabited island or 
desert, and there, at your leisure, end your life with 
decency. 

above i» all that has yet been found written by 
Robert Blender relative to authors and authorship-^ 
and further the copyist at this tune sayeih not. 


sntsenoxs rnn couBTsnrp. 

ffese eadem ut soiret, quid nem fuciehat AmynUts f—Vino. 

The parson of our parish used to say, in his hours 
of convivial gaiety, that nothing jtuzzles a man of 
true delicacy more^ than how to make thefirst advances 
to the woman he lovcs^ with a becotning propriety of 
sentimentf langtiage, and behaHour. 

I must confess I am somewhat of his opinion in 
this matter, and having in my time observed many 
a promising alliance broken on by a mere idle inat¬ 
tention to what even a very moderate share of un- 
derstanding ought always to dictate upon these 


I occasions, I shall, for the benefit of those whom it 
! may concern, set down a few easy rules, by the as- 
! sistance of which people may nt least prevent them- 
J selves from becoming personally ridiciUoiis, if they 
I cannot succeed to the utmost of their wishes in other 
I respects. 


I L 

I When you take a serious liking to a young woman, 

I never discover your passion to her by way of letter. 
‘ It will either give the lady an idea that you are a 
• bashful booby, or that you have not any address in 
I conversation; both which defects are sufficient to 
I ruin you in the estimation of any woman of only 
tolerable good sense. 


IL 

During the time of courtship be careful never to 
discourse w'-ith the lady upon serious subjects, or 
mattei's that ore not stnctly and imme<liatcly perti¬ 
nent to the purpose you are upon. If she asks you 
what news, 3 ’ou must not tell her a long story out 
of the Dutch or Ktiglish gazettes about the decline 
\ of trade, the full stocks, or the death of Mynheer 
Van der Possum. She looks for no sueli answers. 
You must rather relate a mclatieholy tale of two or 
three young gentlemen of fortune and handsome cx- 
peetAtions that have lately’ drowned themselves in 
the Schuylkill, or thiowMi themselves heudlong from 
their third storj’ windows, and been doshed to pieces 
on the pttveiiiont f<»r the sake of a certain inexortible 
fair one, wdiose name jmu cannot recollect; but the 
beauty and shafts of w hose ej^es these poor young 
gentlemen could not possibly witlistand. Such in- 
i telligenee as thin will instantly j>ut lier into good 
I humour; und upon the strei.gt It ot that lie alone, you 
I will be allowed liberties with her pei-sou tlmt a re- 
caj»itulation of all the morality in Tillotson, or the 
real new's of five hundred gazettes, would not so 
effectually enable you to take. 

m. 

I would advise you never to make use of tlie dic¬ 
tatorial stjde till jum are nerfiM'tly sure of j^our iJul- 
cinra ; and that period depends in a great measure 
upon your owmi prudence. Till then,^^!! must seem 
to give the preference to her judgment in all matters 
I that luqipen to be diseiissed, and subntit be in- 
j Btructe<l 1 ) 3 " her in w'hnlever she apprehends you do 
I not understand. Your trade or oceu{>atioii‘in life 
ehe takes for granted y’ou are perfecth" acquainted 
I W’ith; und renjcinber never to 8113 - a word on tliat 
I score in her hearing, unless your calling hnp]>en 8 to 
I have no spice of vulgsiiity alnuit it. If, how'ever, 
1 you are a governor of an" island, or ha]>peii to be 
some considerable officer of state, 3 ’ou may fre¬ 
quently make professional nilusidns, os her vanity 
: will be gratified thereby; and women, we all know, 

I are naturally fond of power. 


IV. 

Have a care that you do not pester lier with de- 
ocriptions of tiie Alps,tlie Ap|)eiinine 8 , and the river 
Po. A lady is not 8Upf*osod to know anything of 
such matters; besides, you must be a very cold lover 
if those far-fetched things can command your atten¬ 
tion a moment in the company of a fine woman. 
Whatever she thinks proper to asaert, it ie your 
business to defend, and prove to be true. If ehe 
says black is whiter it is not for men in your proba¬ 
tionary situation to contradict her. On the con¬ 
trary, you must swear and protest that she is right; 
and, in demonstrating it, be very cautious of using 
pedantic arguments, making nice logical distinotioDs, 
or affecting hard and unintelligible terms. 
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I hold it to be extremely dangerous to make jocu¬ 
lar remarks ur>J>n any of the inferior parts of the 
lady’s dress. The he^-dress, indeed, custom and 
female courtesy permits us to treat with a little 
more freedom; but even this requires great care and 
a nice judgment, or yon are sure to offend. Above 
all things never mention the wonls petticoat, ffar- 
tern or shoee in her presence. I once, in my youth¬ 
ful days, introduced a friend of mine to a young lady, 

08 a preliminary to future connexions. X remember 
he was violently in love with her, and would almost 
have given his right arm to have had peaceable j)08- j 
session. But he ruined all by his unlucky choice of 
a subject in his very first conversation. “ Madam,” I 
said he, (thinking to be very smart) “ I have some \ 
fault find with your shocft.” The lady blu8he<l— 

[I endeavoured to turn tlic conversation anotlicr 
way, but found it impossible.]—“Madam,” (snid he 
again) “ you must permit me to criticise a lit tle upo.i 
your shof'it! the toes are too round, the straps too 
short for the oval of the buckle, and the heels ap^ieai* 
to me at least two inches higher than they ought 
to be.” 

Now there was no great harm in all this; the co:i- 
seirueiice, liowevor, was, timt the lady immediately 
called up the footman, and ordered him to eondiiet 
the gentleman down stairs. 1 cannot think (said • 
she) of being addressed by a man. who, from his dis¬ 
course, apjienivs evidently to have been bred up no- , 
thing more than a siiiifile shoemaker; and what is ; 
worse, will fore\ er continue so I i 


VI. I 

When you are eoui’ting a young lady, be careful | 
never to aeml her any j»re.so'its that are very easily | 
to be eome at, or such as particularly appertain to i 
yo’ir own shop or line of business. A certain French 
tobacconist of soim* fortune fell in love with a girl of i 
considerable merit and beauty, but having never ; 
turned his attention much to the gay world, he was 1 
not HO well acquainted with what is called the eti- 

? |nette of polite life as Frenchmen in general are. ' 
Jy way <»f intrmliicirig himself to the lady he sent i 
her his c(mq>linienls, a letter full of love, and a 
basket <>f cut tohurm, to the chewing and smoking of 
which l»e liiiuBelf was extravagantly addicted; and 
therefore very rationally eoneluded that the wliolc 
world ought to do the same. 

The lady returned the tobacco by the same ser¬ 
vant tliat l)rouglit it, with some expressions of con- 
temj)t and indignati«)n; as the present seemed to 
imply, that she was fond of smoKing and chewing 
this very vulgar and nauseous weed. Tlie XVeneh- 
man, fired with resentment upon seeing liis ill-judged 

} present returned, then sat down an<l wrote the fol- 
owing billet by way of an River: 

“ Vat! you send home the tahac / —den vat ahoJ! I 
eend in rrveritc [return]— You will hnve me send my 
own heart f dat I cannot enpreeent—adieu J* 

lie soon after enquired of one of the lady’s rela¬ 
tions wliat she was particularly fond of—-some one 
answered, mft cheeec, , 

lie accordingly purchased a large cheese of an ' 
excellent quality, and, to show that he was in every 
sense her slav'e', carried it to her himself U][^n his | 
shoulder, llie lady, you may be sure, could do no 
less than smile. 

** Why you laugh, lady f Mademmselle, en verite, 
you be in one tree-agreeable good humour, pardie /” 

1 am laughing, said the lady, to think you are 
turned cheesemonger 1 It is almost needless to say, 
that both he and liis cheese were instantly dumiased 
the house for ever. 


m 

If it can possibly be avoided, never, in the hours 
of courtship, let your discourse turn upon anything 
relative to female anatomy. 

Few young ladies can ever forgive the man that is 
found guilty of only insinuating in company, that the 
sex have anything to do with materiality. What¬ 
ever, theremre, may be your private opinion, you 
must, while in their society, be an absolute imma- 
teriaiist in regard to the rational female world. 
Perhaps, an instance may sufficiently illustrate my 
meaning. 

A certain juvenile lady of acknowledged good 
sense and beauty, some time ago had the misfortune 
to fall out of her coach, and broke no leas than three 
of her ribs on the left side, dislocated one of her hip, 
and coii8i<lerably injured her left shoulder, Ac. 
This was for some days a topic of public conversa¬ 
tion. Dick Prettyman, whom I have mentioned 
upon anotlicr occasion, was at that time paying his 
addresses to Miss Angelica Evergreen. U|K)n her 
enquiring of Dick, one afternoon, the particulars of 
this untoward accident, he was silly enough to blurt 
out in j>lain language before a polite assembly of 
young females, that “ the lady had fallen out o f the 
coach topsy-turvy, had broken three of the best and 
strongest ribs in Iier whole body, had considerably 
damaged one of her hip, and that her legs, Ac., had 
not escnjicd entirely without injury.” The company 
blushed up to the eyes, unfurled their fans, and a 
general confusion took place; till one of the most 
resolute of the ladies peeped from behind her fan, 
and exidaimed, “ Fie, Mr. Prettyman I have you been 
bred u]) in a hogstye, sir, to talk in this scandalous 
manner in the presence of ladies?” 

He wiw tlieii turned out of the room by unani¬ 
mous consent; and this small inattention to a proper 
decorum in conversation had very nearly mined his 
ox[»e< t itions. I remember it was not till after a 
h»ng and sincere repentance that he reinstated him¬ 
self in Miss Angelica’s favour. 

Now, had he been a man of sense and breeding he 
would have related the disaster in this manner; 

** The chariot was driving along with vast rapi- 
dity, pomposity, and an ineffable display of gran¬ 
deur, when suddenly one of the rotatory 8uppoi*ter8, 
commonly called wheels, struck a post, thro’ the 
i’arelessness of the celestial charioteer, and com¬ 
pletely overturned this most elegant and awful mo- 
eliine; that divine creature, Miss Myrtilla Myrtle- 
bones, then tumbled out ujion the dusty pavement, 
'w hich, 1 will be bold to say, never befoi*e received 
so heavenly and sky-bespangled a burden. Her 
guardian angel, it sc'cins, was at. that moment ne¬ 
glecting iiis duty. She fell—and. O lamentiible I— 
that excpiisitely delicate frame, which the immortal 
Jupiter himself had put together with such won¬ 
derful excess of art; that heavenly frame, I say, 
was coiisidembly disordered by so mde and severe 
a shock.” 

Such a representation of matters, though, in rea- 
lity, giving very little information in itself, would 
have thrown the whole female circle into the most 
charming humour in the worM ; whereas the vulgar 
way in which Dick told it was only calculated for 
the ears of the surgeon. 

Luras ocGASiointD by a tibit to ak old htdian BUBTnrr' 

OBOUKD. 

In spite of all the learn’d have said 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead ^ 

Points out the soul’s eternal sleep^^ 

Not so the ancients of these lands 
The Indian, when fn>m life releas’d; 
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Again is seated with his friends, 

And shares again the joyous fhast 

BSs imag’d birds, and painted bowl. 

And Ten’son, for a journey drtet, 
Bespe^ the nature of the soul. 

Activity, that wants no rest 

His bow for action ready bent. 

And arrows, with a head of bone. 

Can only mean that life is spent, 

And not the. finer essence gone. 

Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit. 

Yet, mark the swelling turf, and say. 

They do not lie, but here they eiU 

Here, still a lofty rock remains. 

On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted half by wearing rains) 

The fancies of a ruder race. 

Here, still an aged elm aspires, 

Beneath whose far projecting slinde 
(And which the shepherd still admiro^) 
The children of the forest play’d. 

There oft a restless Indian queen, 

(Pale Harian with her braided hair) 

And many a barbarous form is seen 
^.^^Po^chide the man that lingers there. 

By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews. 
In vestments for the chaoe array’d. 

The hunter still the deer pursues. 

The hunter and the deer—a shade. 

And long shall timorous Fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear. 
And reaeorCe self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here. 

nn xivnxAN snmxirr; ob, vobci: or natvbb. 

Rura mthi et rigvlvilacmnt in vcMibus atnnae ; 
Fhtmtna amem, nylvaaqun ingloritui. 

Yibg. Georg, ii. 488. 

From Susquehanna’s utmost springs 

Where savage tribes pursue their game. 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 

A shepherd of the forest came. 

Not long before, a wandering priest 
Express’d his wish, with visage sod— 
“Ah, why (he cry’d) in Satan’s w.jste. 

Ah, why detain so fine a lud ? 

“ In Yanky land there stands a town 

Where learning may be purchas’d low— 
Exchange his blanket for a gown, 

Aoid let the lud to college go.”— 

From long debate the Council rose. 

And viewing Sholum^e tricks with joy. 
To Harvard hally^ o’er wastes of snows. 
They sent the copper-colour’d boy. 

One i^enerous chief a bow supply’d, 

This gave a shaft, and that a skin; 

The feathers, in vermillion dy’d, 

Himself did from a turkey win: 

Thus dress’d so gay, he took his way 
O’er barren hills, alone, alone I 
His guide a star, he wander’d far, 

B£i pillow every night a stone. 

At last he came, with leg so lame, 

Where learned men tfuk heathen Greek, 
And Hebrew lore is gabbled o’er, 

To please the muses, twice a week. 


e Hannnrd Ocllegs, st Osmbrldge la Msmschnaotte. 


Awhile he writ, awhile he read. 

Awhile he leam’d the grammar rules— 
An Indian savage so well bred 
Great credit promis’d to their schools. 

Some thought he would in laui excel. 
Some said in phyeie he would shine; 
And one that knew him passing well, 
Beheld, in him, a sound divinci 

But those of more discerning eye 

Even then could other prospects show. 
And saw him lay his Virgil by 
To wander with bis dearer bow. 

*1116 tedious hours of study spent. 

The heavy-moulded lecture done. 

He to the woods a hunting went. 

But sigh’d to see the setting sun. 

No mystic wonders fir’d his mind; 

He sought to gain no learn’d degi oe. 
But only sense enough to find 
The squirrel in the hollow tree. 

The shady bank, the purling stream. 

The woody wild his heart possess’d, 

The dewy lawn, his morning dream 
In Fancy’s gayest colours dress’d. 

“ And why (he cry’d) did 1 forsake 
My native wood for gloomy walls; 

The silver stream, the limpid lake 
For musty books and college halls. 

“ A little could my wants supply— 

Can wealth and honour give me more I 
Or, will the sylvan god deny 
'The humble treat he gave before f 

“ Let Seraphs reach the bright al)ode. 

And heaven’s sublimest muiiaions see— 
I only bow to Natube’s God — 

The Land of Shades will do for me. 

“These dreadful secrets of the sky 

Alarm luy soul with chilling fear— 

Ho planets in their orbits fiy, 

And is the earth, indeed, a sphere? 

“Let planets still their aims pursue. 

And cornets round creation run- 
in HIM iny faitliful friend 1 view. 

The linage of iny God—^the Sun. 

“Where Nature’s ancient forests gr<»w. 

And mingled laurel never fades. 

My heart is fixed,—and I must go 
To die among niy native shades.” 

Ho spoke, and to the western springs, 

(His gown dischsrg’d, his money spent) 
His blanket tied with yellow strings. 

The shepherd of the forest went. 

Returning to the rural rei^n 

The Inaians welcom’d him with joy; 

The council took him home again. 

And bless’d the oopper-colour’d boy. 

TBB DTnro unnAK. 

Debemur mortt not, not^^. 

On yonder lake I spread the sail no more I 
Vigour, and youth, aud active days are past— 
Relentless demons urge me to that shore 
On whose black forests all the dead are cast: 
Ye solemn train, prepare the funeral song. 

For 1 must go to shaaes below, 

Where all is strange, and all is new; 
Companion to the airy throng, 

What solitaiy streams. 

In dull and dreary dreams. 

All melanoholy, mw 1 rove along f 
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To iHiot stranffe lands must Shalwn take his way 1 
Groves of the dead departed mortals trace; 

No deer along those gloomy forests stray. 

No huntsmen there take pleasure in the chaoe, 

Bat all are empty unsubstantial shades. 

That ramble through those visionary glades; 

No spongy fruits from verdant trees depend, 

But sicldy orchards there 
Do fruits as sickly bear. 

And apples a consumptive visage shew. 

And wither’d han^ the hurtle^rry blue, 

Ah me I whnt mischiefs on tlio dead attend! 
Wandering a stranger to the shores beiow, 

Where shall 1 brook or real fountain find 1 
Lasy and sad deluding waters flow— 

Sncn is the picture in my boding mind 1 
Fine tales, indeed, they tell 
Of shades and purling rills. 

Where our dead fathers dwell 
Beyond tlie western hills. 

But when did ghost return his state to shew ; 

Or who can promise half the tale is true ? 

I too must be a fleeting ghost—no more— 

None, none but shadows to those mansions go;*' 

1 leave my woods, I leave the Huron shore, 

For emptier groves below I 
Ye charming solitudes. 

Ye tall ascending woods. 

Ye gla^ lakes and prattling streams, 

Whose aspect still was sweet. 

Whether the sun did greet, 

Or the pale moon embrac’d you with her beams— 
Adieu to all! ^ 

To all, that charm’d me where I stray’d, 

The winding stream, the dark sequester’d shade; 
Adieu all triumphs here 1 
Adieu the mountain’s lofty swell. 

Adieu, thou little verdant liill, 

And seas, and stars, and skies—farewell, 

For some remoter spliere 1 

Perplex’d with doubts, and tortur’d wdth despair. 
Why so deicoted at this hopeless sleep ? 

Nature at last these ruins may repair, 

When fate’s long dream is oW, and she forgets to 
weep; 

Some real world once more may be assign’d, 
iSome new-born mansion for the immortal mind! 
Farewell, sweet lake; farewell surrounding woods, 
To other groves, through midnight glooms, 1 stray, 
Beyond tlio mountains, and beyond the floods, 
Beyond tiie Huron bay! 

Prepare the hollow tomb, and place me low. 

My trusty bow, and arrows by my side, 

The cheerful bottle, and the ven’son store; 

For long the journey is that 1 must g[o. 

Without a partner, and without a guide. 

He spoke, and bid the attending mourners weep; 
Tlien clos’d his eyes, and sunk to endless sleep I* 

* There Is another Indian poom, which some of our readers 
may miss from this seleetioD, entitled, The Death Sung of a 
Cherokee Indian. It appears os follows, in Carey's Ameriooii 
Hnseutn, i. 77:— 

THS niATH-eOHO OF A OHKBOKXS XVDIAir. 

By P. Freneau. 

The son sots in night, and the stars shun the day, 

Bat glory remains when their lights ftule away. 

Begin, ye tormentors: your throats are lu vain, 

For the Bon of Alknomook can never ooroplain. 
Kemember the woods, where In ambush he lay, 

And the scalps which be bore from your nation away I 
Why do ye delay y.... 'till I ehrlnk /Torn my pain } 
Know the Bon of Alknomook can never complain, 
Bemember the arrows be ehot from bla bow; 

Bemember your ohlefli by his hatchet laid low. 

The flame nm high, you oxnlt in my peln, 

But the BOO of AJkoomook wUl never oomplaia. 


HAT TO AVBXL. 

1 . 

Without your showers 
I breed no flowers 
Each field a barren waste appears; 

If you don’t weep 
My blossoms sleep. 

They take such pleasure in your teaiA 

n. 

As your deoay 
Made room for May, 

So I must part with all that’s mine; 

My balmy breeze, 

My blooming trees, 

To torrid suns tiicir sweets rcsigiu 

IIL 

For April dead 
My shades I spread, 

To her I owe my dress so gay; 

Of (laughters three 
It falls on me 

To close our triumphs on one day. 

IV. 

Tims to repose 
All Nature goes; 

Month after month must find its doom; 

Time on the wing 
May ends the Spring, 

And Summer frolics o’er her tomb. 

rna wild noKCYstrCKLis. 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow. 

Hid in tliis silent dull retreat, 

Untouch’d thy honey’d blossoms blow, 

Unseen thy little Drauches greet: 

I TO to the land where my fkther is gone: 

Ills ghost sliall rejoice in the fame of bis son. 

Death cohil'S like a friend, he relieves me from pain, 

And thy son, O Alknomock, has scorn'd to complain. 

It is also assigned to Freneau by Samuel L. Knapp in his Lec¬ 
tures on Anit^rlcan Literature, 168. Wc find it however. In¬ 
troduced, with some slight variations, in the dislogne of Maria 
Edgeworth s Uosamond (Harper's od. p. Stid), where the aathor- 
bhip in given to ** the widow of the eulebrated John Hunter," 
IIud the following author's note recited from the volnmo of 
poems from whi^ it is taken*'The idea of this ballad was 
Hiiggcsted several years sgo by bearing a gentleman, who had 
lesidod many years in America among the tribe called the 
Cherokees, sing a wild uir, which he assnred me it was eusto- 
inary for those people to chant with a barbarous jaigon, Im¬ 
plying contempt for their enemies in the moments of torture 
and death. I have endeavored to give something of the cha- 
laoteiistio spirit and sentiment of those brave savagea" 

In ChamberK S Cyclopaklia of English literature, iL 878. there 
is a notice of Mrs. John Hunter's volnmis **a retir^ but highly 
acoomnlished lady, sister of Sir Everard Home, and wife of 
John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon." Her poems were ool- 
](‘ctod and published iu ISOfl, several of them haviog been pre¬ 
viously extensively circulated. Chambers prints the poem, 
and os it bos several lines different fhim the copy olronUtad in 
this oonutry, we give it in Mrs. Hunter's laogtuige 

THE DSATR COITO. 

Written and adapted to an oriyinal Indian odr. 

The sun sets In night, and the stars shun the day,' 

But glory remains when their lights fade away. 

Begin, you tormentors! your threats are in vtin. 

For the Son of Alknomook will never complain. 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 

Bemember your ohlMIs by his hatciiet laid low. 

Why so alowf do you wait till I shrink ftt»m the peinf 
No; the Son of Alknomook shall never complain. 

Bemember the wood where in ambush we toy, 

And the scalps which we bore from yonr nation away. 

Now the fiame rises flut, you exult in my ]^n. 

But the Bon of Alknoaaaok can never oomplain. 

IjBO to the land where my father Is gone, 
w ghost shall reJoloe In the fame of his Mn; 

Deau comes, like a friend, to relieve ijae from pain: 

And thy aoB, O Aiknomookl hM aoorn’d to eompiain. 
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Ko rovioff foot dutU find thee here, 

No busy hand provoke a tear. 

By Nature’s self in white array’d, 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye. 

And planted here the guardian shade, 

And sent soft waters murmuring by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 

Thy days declining to repose. 

Smit with these charms, that must decay, 

I grieve to see thy future doom; 

Th^ died—^nor were those flowers less gay, 
(The flowers that did in Eden bloom) 
Unpitying frost, and Autumn’s |K)wor 
Sh^ leave no vestige of this flower. 

From morning suns and evening dews 
At first, thy little being came: 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same; 

The space between is but an hour. 

The mere idea of a flower. 

TU£ UURRlOAXa. 

Happy the man who safe on shore, 

Now trims, at home, his evening fire; 
Unmov’d, he hears the tempests roar. 
That on tlie tufted groves expire: 

Alas I on us they doubly fall, 

Our feeble barque must beai* them alL 

Now to their haunts the birds retreat, 

The squirrel seeks his hollow tree, 

Wolves in their sliaded caverns meet. 

All, all are blest but wretched we— 
Foredoom’d a stranger to repose. 

No rest the unsettled ocean knows. 

Wliile o’er the dark abyss* we roam. 
Perhaps, whate’er the julots say. 

We saw the sun desc^end in gloom. 

No more to see his rising ray, 

But buried low, by far too deep, 

On cor^ beds, uupitied, sleep! 

But what a strange, uneoasted strand 
Is that, where fate permits no day— 

No charts have we to mark that laud. 

No compass to direct that way— 

What pilot shall explore that realm. 

What new Columbus take the helm! 

While death and darkness both surround. 
And tempests rage with lawless power. 

Of friendship’s voice I hear no sound, 

No comfort in this dreadful houiN— 

What friendship can in tempests be, 

What comfort on this troubled sea ? 

The barque, accustom’d to obey. 

No more the trembling pilots guide: 
Alone she gropes her trackless way, 

While mountains burst on either rnde^ 
Thus skill and science both must fall, 

And ruin is the lot of all. 

■r. 0Am41lIVK'B.t 

He that would wish to rove awhile 
In forests green and guy. 

From Charleston bar to Catharine’s isle 
Might sigh to find the way! 

What scenes on every side appear. 

What pleasure strikes the mind, 

From f^oUy’s train, thus wandering far, 
To leave the world behind. 



The music of these savage groves 
In simple accents swells. 

And freely, here, their sylvan loves 
The feather’d nation tells; 

The pauting deer through mingled shades 

Of oaks forever green 

The vegetable world invades, 

That skirts the watery scene. 

Tlion sailor, now exploring far 
The broad Atlantic wave, 

Crowd all your canvass, guUant tar, 

Since Neptune never gave 
On barren seas so fine a view 
As here allures the eye. 

Gay, verdant scenes that Nature drew 
In colors from the sky. 

Ye western winds I awhile delay 
To swell the expecting sail— 

Who would not licrc, a hermit, stay 
In yonder fragrant vale. 

Could he engage what few can find. 

That coy, unwilling guest 

(All avarice banish’d from the mind) 

Contentment, in the breast I 

NXVXBBINK. 

These hills, the pride of all tlic coast. 

To mighty distance seen, 

With aspect bold and rugged brow. 

That shade the neighbouring main : 

These heights, for solitude design’d. 

This rude resounding shore— 

These vales impervious to the wiii<l, 

Tall oaks, that to the tempest bend, 

Half Druid, 1 adore. 

From distant lands, a thousand sails 
Vour hazy summits greet— 

You saw the angry' Briton come. 

You saw him, last, retreat! 

With towering crest, you first appt nr 
The news of land to tell; 

To him that comes, fresh joys iinpuit, 

To him that g«>es, a heavy hcail. 

The lover’s long farewell. 

Tis your’s to see the sailor bold, 

Of persevering mind. 

To see him rove in searcii of care. 

And leave true bliss behind; 

To see him spread his flowing sails 
To trace a tiresome road, 

By wintry seas and tempests chae’d 
To see him o’er the ocean haste, 

A comfortless abode I 

Your thousand springs of waters blue 
What luxury to sip. 

As from the mountain’s breast they flow 

To moisten Flora’s lip I 

In vast retirements herd the deer, 

Where forests round them rise, 

Dark groves, their tops in lether lost, 

That, haunted still by Hiiddy’s ghost. 

The trembling rustic flies. 

Proud heights! with pain so often seen, 
f^With joy beheld once more) 

On your firm base I take my stand. 
Tenacious of the shore:— 

Let those who pant for wealth or fame 
Pursue the watery road ;— 

Soft sleep and ease, blest days and nights. 
And health, attend these fovourite height^ 
Retirement’s blest abode! 
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TUS MAN OV »m*TT ; or, a yibit to tbs oak. 

To yonder boughs that spread so wide, 
Beneath whose shade soft waters glide, 

Once more I take the well known way; 
With feeble step and tottering knee 
I mh to reach my WHrrBK>AK tree, 

Where rosy health was wont to play. 

If to the grave, consuming slow, 

The shadow of myself, I go, 

When I am gone wilt thou remain I— 

From dust you rose, and grew like me; 

I man became, and you a tree. 

Both natives of one verdant plain. 

How much alike; yet not the same'i 
You could no kind protector clium; 

Alone you stood to chance resign’d: 

When winter came, with blustering sky. 

You fear'd its blasts—and so did I, 

And for wi^rm suns in secret pin’d. 

When vernal suns began to glow 
You felt returning vigour flow. 

Which once a year new leaves 8upply*d; 
Like you, fine days 1 wish’d to see, 

And May was a sweet month to me. 

But when November came—sigh’d 1 

If through your bark some rustic arm 
A mark impress’d, you took the alarm. 

And tears awhile I saw descend; 

Till Nature’s kind maternal aid 
A plaistor on your bruises laid, 

And bade your trickling sorrows end. 

Like you, I fear’d the lightning’s stroke 
Whose fiaine dissolves the strength of oak. 

And ends at once this mortal dream;— 

You saw with grief the soil decay 
That from your roots was torn away; 

You sigli’d—and curs’d the stream. 

With borrow’d earth, and busy si>ade, 

Around your roots new life I laid. 

While joy reviv’d in every vein ; 

Once more that stream shall death impart! 
Though Nature owns the aid of art. 

No art immortal makes her reign. 

How much alike our fortune—say— 

Yet why must I S4i swm decay 

When thou hast scarcely reach’d thy prime— 
Erect and tall you joyous stand; 

The staff of age has found my hand, 

That guides me to the grave of time. 

Could T, fair tree, like you, resign. 

And banish all these fears of mine, 

Grey hairs would be no cause of grief; 

Your mossoms die, but you remain. 

Your fruit lies scatter’d o'er the plain-— 

Leam wisdom from the falling leaC 

As you survive, by heaven’s decree. 

Let wither’d flowers be thrown on me, 

Sad compensation for my doom. 

While Christmas greens and gloomy pines. 

And cedars dark, and barren vinos, 

Point out the lonely tomb. 

The enlivening sun, that bums so bright, 

Ne’er had a noon without a night, 

So Lt» and death ogree; 

The joys of man by years are broke—** 

*Twas thus the man of ninety spoke, 

Ihen rose and left his tree. 


TBS AUIAHAC MABBR. 

Out into poeUue looo 

JnfiHi M eidei omnia 

OccurrU euo Ubene 

Faio, noc quorUwr mori.—SBNxa 

While others dwell on mean affairs, 

Tiioir kings, their councils, and their wars, 
Philoster roves among the stars. 

In melancholy silence he 
Travels alone and cniiiiot see 
An equal for Ills company. 

Not one of all the learned train 
Like him can manage (JharU^n vaain. 

Or motion of the moon explain. 

He tells us when the sun will rise. 

Points out fair days, or clouded skies;— 
No matter if he sometimes lies. 

An annual almanac to frame 
And publish with pretended name. 

Is all his labour, all his aim. 

He every month lias something new, 

Yet mostly deals in what is true 
Obliging all, and cheating few. 

Our sister moon, the stars, the sun, 

111 measur’d circles round him rnii; 
lie knows their motions—every one 

'The solar system at his will— 

To mortify such daiiiig skill, 

Tlie comets—tliey are rebels still. 

Advancing in its daily race 
lie calculates the planets’ place. 

Nor cun tlie moon elude his chace 

In dark eclipse when she would hide 
And be awhile the modest briJe, 

He pulls her veil of crape aside. 

Each passing age must have its taste: 

The sun is in the centre plac’d, 

And fuel must supply his waste; 

Blit how to find it he despairs. 

Nor will he leave his idle cares 
Or Jove to mind his own affairs. 

He proTihesies the sun’s decay; 

And while he would his fate'delay. 

New sorrows on his spirits prey. 

So much upon his shoulders laid, 

He reads what Aristotle said; 

Then calls the comets to his aid. 

The people of the lunar sphere 
As he can plainly make appear 
Are coming nearer year by year. 

Though others often gaze in vain 
Not one of all the starry train 
Could ever puzzle his strong brain. 

The ram, the twins, the shining goat. 

And Argo, in the skies afloat. 

To him are things of little note; 

And that which now adorns the bear, 

(I heard him say) the sailor’s star. 

Will be in time the Lord knows where. 

Thnt nature waiting at his call, 

His book, in vogue with great and small, 

Is sought, admir’d, and road by all. 

How happy thus on earth to stav. 

The planets keeping him in pay- 
And when *tis time to post away. 
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Old 8€Uttm will a bait prepare* 

And hook him up {n>m toil and care 
To make new ealoulatioue then, 

TUB msw BBOULNl) BABBATB-DAT OHABX. 

( Written under the Ohartuier qf ffmekiah Salem.) 

On a fine Sunday morning I mounted my steed, 
And southward from Hartford hud meant to pro* 
ceed; 

^ bnggage was stow'd in a cart very snug, 

Which Hanger, the gelding, was fated to lug; 

With his harness and buckles, he loom’d very grand* 
And was drove by young Darby, a lad of the land— 
On land or on water, most handy was he; 

A jockey on shore, and a sailor at sea; 

He knew all the roads, he was so very keen. 

And the Bible by heart, at the age of fifteen. 

As thus 1 jogg'd on. io my saddle confined* 

With Ranger ond Darby a distance behind; 

At last in full view of a steeple we came, 

With a eoek on the spire, (1 suppose he was game; 

A dove in the pulpit may suit your grave people* 
But always remember—a cock on the steeple.) 

Cries Darby—“ Dear master, I beg you to stay; 
Believe me, there’s danger in driving this way; 

Our deacons on Sundays have |)Owcr to arrest 
And lead us to church—if your honor thinks beat: 
Tliough still 1 must do them the justice to tell. 

They would choose you should pay them the fine— 
full as well”' 

The fine (said I), Darby, how much may it be— 
A shilling or sixpence ? Why, now let me sec. 
Three shillings are all the small pence that remain, 
And to change a half joe would bo rather profane. 
Is it more than three shillings, the fine that you 
speak on ? 

What say you, good Darby, will that serve the 
deacon ? 

“ Three shillings I” (cried Darby) ** why, master, 

J mu’rc jesting!— 

uff while we can, and make sure of our west¬ 
ing^ 

Forty ehillinge, excuse me, is too much to pay. 

It would take my mouth’s wages—that’s all I’ve to 
wy. 

taking this road that inclines to the right, 

The squire and the sexton may hid us good night: 

If once to old Ranger 1 give up the rein 
The parson himself may pursue us in vain.” 

“ "Sot I, my good Darby (I answer’d the lad). 
Leave the church on the left I they would think we 
were mad. 

I would sooner rely on the heels of my steed* 

And pass by them all, like a Jehu indeed: 

Ab long as Fm able to lead in the race, 

Old Ranger, the gelding, will go a ^oud pace; 

As the deacon pursues, he will fly like a swallow* 
And you in the cart must undoubtedly follow.” 
Then i^proaohing the church, as we pass’d by the 
door 

Tlie sexton peep'd out, with a saint or two more, 

A deacon came forward and waved us his hnt, 

A signal to drop him some money—mind that 1— 

“ Now, Darby, (I whirred) be ready to skip. 

Ease off the curb bridle—give Ranger the whip: 
While you have the rear, and myself lead the way, 
No doctor or deacon shall catch us to-day.” 

^ this time the deacon had mounted his pony, 
And chased for the sake of our souls and—our money: 
The saint, as he followed* cried—** Stop them, hal¬ 
loo I" 

As swift as he followed, as swiftly we flew. 

** Ah, master 1 (said Darby) 1 very much fear 
We must drop him some money to check his career; 
He is gaining upon us and waves with his hat— 


There's nothing, dear master, will stop him but that 
Remember the Beaver (you well know the fable)* 
Who flying the hunters as long as he's able, 
j When he finds that his efforts can nothing avail, 

{ But death and the puf^ies are close at his tail* 

^ Instead of desponding at such a dead lift, 

! He bites off their objtet^ and makes a free gift. 

I Since fortune all hope of escaping denies* 
i Better give them a little than lose the whole prize." 
' But scarce had he spoke, when we came to a place 
Whose mud<^ condition concluded the chase. 

Down settled the cart, and old Ranger stuck fast. 
Aha 1 (said the saint), have I catcKa ye at last f 

Castera deaunt 

MBW BBGLJLin) AND BBW YORK. 

These exiles were form’d in a whimsical mould. 
And were aw’d by their priests* like the Hebrews 
of old; 

Disclaim’d all pretences to jesting and laughter. 

And sigh’d their lives through* to bo happy hereafter. 

On a crown immaterial their hearts were Intent, 
They look’d towards Zion, wherever tliey went, 

1 Did all things in hojies of a future reAvard, 

And worry’d mankind—for tlie sake of the Lord 

' With rigour excessive they strengthen’d their reign, 

' Their laws were conceiv’tl in the ill-natur’d strain, 
With niysti(‘al meanings the saint was perplext. 

And tlie flesh and the devil were slain oy a tc^^ 

j The body was seoiirg’d for the good of the •ouL 
1 All folly diacoiirng’d by pecvisli eontnml, 
j A knot on the head was tlie sign of j o gruee, 

' And the Pope and his comrade were pictur’d in lace. 

A stove in tlieir churches, or pews lin’d with green* 
Were horrid to think of, mueii less to he seen, 

Their bodies were warm’d with the linings of love, 
And the fire was sufiicient that flash’d from above. 

’Twas a crime to assert tlmt the moon was opaque. 
To Buy the earth mov’d, was to merit tlie stake ; 
And he that could tell an eclipse was to be* 

In the college of Satan had took his degree. 

On Sundays their faces were dark as a cloud— 

The road to the meeting was only allow’d, 

And those they caught rumbling, on business or 
pleasure, 

Were sent to the stocks, to rcjicnt at their leisure. 

This day was the moimifullest day in the week— 
Except on religion, none ventur’d to speak— 

This day was the day to examine their live'*, 

To clear off old scores, and to preach to their wiveSb 

In the school of oppression though w'oefiilly taught, 
Twas only to he the oppressors they souglit; 

( Ail, all but themselves were be-devill’d and blind, 
i And their narrow-soul’d creed was to serve ail 
, mankind. 

This beautiful system of nature below 
They neither consider’d, nor wanted to know* 
j And call’d it a dog-house wherein they were pent, 

I Unworthy themselves* and their mighty descent 

1 They never perceiv’d that in Nature’s wide plan 
There must be that whimsical creature coll'a Man* 
Far short of the rank he affects to attain* 

Tet a link in its place, in creation’s vast chain. 

a « • » • 

I Thus, feuds and vexations distracted their reign* 

I (And perliaps a few vestiges still may remain) 

! But time has presented an offspring os bold. 

Less free to believe, and more wise than the old. 
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Their phentomt, their wiszards, their witches are 
fled— 

MaUhev ParUt^ story with horror is read— 

His daughters, and all the euchantineiits they bore— 
And the demon, that pinch’d them, is heard of no 
. more. 

Their taste for the fine arts is strangely increas'd, 
And Latin's no longer a murk of the Beast: 
Hathematics, at present, a fanner may know, 
Without being hang'd for connections below. 

Proud, rough, independent, undaunted and free, 
And patient of hardshiiM, tiieir tusk is the sea, 

Their country too barren their wish to attairi. 

They moke up the loss by exploring the main. 

Wherever bright Pheebus awakens the gales 
I see the bold Y ankebs expanding tlieir sails, 
Throughout tlie wide ocean purauing their schemes, 
And cliaciiig the whales on its uttermost streams. 

No climate, for thorn, is too cold or too warm. 

They reef the broad canvas, and fight with the 
storm; 

In war with the foremost their standards display. 

Or glut the loud cannon with death, for tlie fmy. 

No valour in fable their valour exceeds, 

Their a}>ii'its are fitted for des})crate deeds; 

No rivals have they in our annals of fame, 

Or if they are ri vail’d, ’tis York has the claim. 

Inspir’d at the semnd. while the name she repeats, 
Bold fancy conve^’s me to Hudson’s retreats— 

Ah, sweet recollection of juvenile drenins 

In the groves, and the foi'ests that skirted his streams I 

IIow often, with rapture, those streams were survey’d 
When, sick of the city, 1 flew to the shade— 

How often the bard and the peasant shall mourn 
Ere those groves shall revive, or those shades shall 
return I 

Not a hill, but some fortress disfigures it round ! 

And raniijurts are rais’d where the cottage was 
found! 

The plains and the vnllios with ruin are spread, 
With graves in abundance, and bones of the dead. 

The first that attempted to enter this atreight 
(In anno one thousi^nd six hundred and eight! 

Was Hudson (the same that vre mention’d before, 
Who was lost in the gulf that he went to explore.) 

For a sum that they paid him (we know not how 
much) 

Tliis captain transferr’d all liis right to the Hutch; 
For the time has been here, (to the world be it 
known,) 

When oil a man sail’d by, or saw, was his own. 

The Dutch on their purchase sat quietly down. 

And fix’d on an island to lay out a town; 

They modell’d their streets from the horns of a ram; 
And the name that best pleas’d them was Neio 
Anvsierdam. 

They purchas’d large tracts from the Indians for 
beads, 

And sadly tormented some runaway Swedes, 

Who (none knows for what) from their country had 
fiown 

To live here in peace, undisturb’d and alone. 

New Belgia, the Dutch call’d their province, be sure, 
But names never yet made possession secure, 

For OfMrley (the second that honour’d the name) 
Sent over a squadron, asserting his claim. 


* Bee Neal's History of New England. 


(Hod his sworef and his {itU been equally slender, 
in vain had they summon’d Mynheer to surrender) 
The soil they demanded, or threaten’d their worst, 
Insisting that Cabot had look'd at it first 

The want of a squadron to fall on their rear 
Made the argument perfectly plain to Mynheer- 
Force ended the contest—the right was a sham, 
And the Dutch were sent packing to hot Sueinaii. 

Twos hard to be thus of their labours depriv’d. 

But the oge of republics had not yet arriv’d— 

Fate saw—tho’ no wizzurd could tell them as much— 
77iat the crowfi, in due time, was to fare like tlie 
Dutcli. 

THE XOTAL APPBSNTICR: A LONDON STOBT. 

A widow who some miles from London lived. 

Far in a vale obscure, of little note. 

With much ado a poor subsistence gain’d 

From a spinniug-whcel, that just her living brought 

A son she liad, a rude, mischievous wight, 

Who, now to fifteen years or more arnved. 

Would neither dig nor thresh, nor hold the plough, 
But simply by the poor old woman lived. 

Joan tliouglit it time this lazy, lounging lad. 

Should learn some trade, since country work ho 
hated: 

Jerry, said slie, to London you must go, 

And learn to woi k; fur this you was created. 

While tarrying here, you eat up all iny kail, 

Scarce leave a turnip-toj)—my nens you kill, 

And nothing earn. My wheel alone goes round, 
But time must come, my boy, Avhen stop it will. 

Your legs and arms giow every day more strong; 
For height you shortly will be call’d a man: 

Not so with me—I am hastening down the hill, 

And soon must mix with dust, where I began! 

Jerry wu’th tears received the good advice; 

So, up to London tow’ii next week they went 
Now choose, said Joan, tho trade you faucy best 
For to some trade you must and shall be sent 

So round be stroll’d through many a street and alley. 
Saw blaeksiniths here, like Vulcan, wielding sledges; 
There tailoi's sitting crossJegg’d on a board. 

Next barbers whetting up their rozoi's’ edges. 

Now saw a cobbler cobbling in his stall. 

Then weaver busy with bis worp and woof; 

Now mason raising high some lordling’s wall. 

Or carpenter, engaged u}H>n a roof 

TIiosc pleased him not. All this was hnrd-earn’d cash. 
Tight work ho thought, in one disguise or other. 

He look’<l at labor—saw it was not good— 

Or only good as managed by his mother. 

He shook his head, as if he meant to say. 

All this is worse than threshing—learn a trade f 
Something I’ll learn that’s fine, genteel, and airy, 

For common work these hands were never made. 

At last lie chanced to stray where dwells the king— 
Great George the Third, in all his jiomp and glare; 
Well now, thought Jerry, hero must live a man 
That has a trade would suit me to a hair. 

There’s little doing—all is b’Lsk and gay. 

And dninty dishes go a begging here: 

Some seem to work, yet all tlieir work is play, 

I will be bound at least for seven long year. 

So book he came where honest Joan was waiting. 
Well, Jerry, tell me, what’s the trade you pitch ouf 
Mother, saud he, there is but one I like, 

Or which a man is likely to get rich onu 
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** Come, tell me then the buiineas you |>r6fer: 

One only thriving trade 1— a curious thing! 

Out with it then r Said Jerry, Mother dear, 

Dear mother, bind me ’prentice to the king. 

TO THS MKXOBT 

Clfi^ brave AmeHrane, under Omeral Chreene, in Souih Ca^ 
roUfia^ UihofeU in the cuUon ofSe^ftember 8,1781. 

At Evtaw springs the valiant died: 

Their limbs with dust are covered o’er— 

Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide; 

How many heroes are no more I 

If in this wreck of ruin, they 
Con yet be thought to claim a tear, 

O sniite thy gentle breast, nud suy 
The friends of freedom slumber here 1 

Tliou, who shalt trace this bloody* plain, 

If goodness nilos thy generous breast, 

Sigh for tho wasted rural reign; 

Sigh for the shepherds, sunk to rest I 

Stranger, their humble graves adorn ; 

You too may full, and ask a tear: 

"Tis not the beauty of the morn 

That proves the evening sliull be clear— 

They saw their injui'’d country’s woe; 

The flaming town, the wasted fiehl; 

Then rush’d to meet the insulting foe; 

They took the spear—but left the shield. 

Led by thy concpiering genius, Greene, 

Tho Britons they eomneH’d to fly: 

None distant view’d the fatal })lain. 

None griev’d, in such a cause, to die— 

But, like the Parthian, fam’d of old, 

Who, flying, still their arrows threw ; 

Tliese routed Britons, full as bold, 

Retreated, and retreating slew. 

Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 

Though far from Nature’s limits thrown. 

We trust, they find a happier land, 

A brighter sunshine of their own. 


ON T111C MEMOBABLK VICTOBT 


Obtained by the gaUamt Captain John Paul Jonee of the Bon 
Bomrne BichnrJ^ over the Serapie^ under Vie comnnand of 
Captain Peartton, 

O’er the rough main, with flowing sheet. 

The guardian of a numerous fleet, 

Seraphie from the Baltic came: 

A ship of less tremendous force 
Sail’d by her side the self-same course, 

Countess of ScarhWo was her name. 

And now their native coasts appear, 

Britannia’s hills their summits rear 
Above the German main; 

Fond to suppose tlieir dangers o’er, 

They southward coast along the shore, 

Thy waters, gentle Thames, to gain. 


Pull forty guns Seraphis bore. 

And ScarbWs Countess twenty-four, 

Mann’d with Old Englanas boldest tors— 


What flag that rides the Gallic seas 
Shall dare attack such piles as these, 
Design’d for tumults and for wars 1 


Now from the top-mast’s giddy height 
A seaman cry’d—Four sail in sight 
Approach with favouring gales.” 
Pearson, resolv’d to save the fleet. 

Stood off to sea, these diips to meet. 

And closely brac'd his diivering sails. 


With him advanc’d the Ootmtees bold, 

Like a black tar in wars grown old: 

And now these floating piles drew nigb 
But, muse, unfold, what cmef of fame 
In the other warlike squadron came, 

Whose standards at his mast-head fly. 

Twas JoNBB, brave Joiobs, to battle led 
As bold a crew as ever bled 

Uj)on the sky-surrounded main; 

The standards of the western world 
Were to the willing winds unfurl’d. 

Denying Britain’s tyrant reign. 

The GoodrMan-Richard led the line ; 

Tho Alliance next: with these combine 
The Gallic ship they Pallas call. 

The Vengeance arm’d with sword and flame; 
These to attack the Britons came— 

But two accomplish’d all. 

Now Phoebus sought his pearly bed: 

But who enn tell tlie setuics of dread, 

The horrors of that fatal night I 
Close up those flouting castles eame: 

The Good-Man-Uichard bursts in flame ; 
Seraphis trembled at the sight. 

She felt tho fury of her ball: 

Down, j>rostTato, down the Britons fall; 

The (leeks were strew’d with slain: 
Jones to the foe his vessel lash'd; 

And, while the black artillery flash’d. 

Loud thunders shook the main. 

Alas! that mortals should employ 
Such murdering engines to destroy 

That frame by heaven so nicely join’d ; 
Alas I that e’er tlie god decreed 
That br<»tber should by brother bleed, 

And pour’d such maduess in the mind. 

But thou, brave Jones, no blame shalt bear 
The rights of men demand your care : 

For three you dare the greedy waves 
No tyrant, on destruelion bent,. 

Has plaiin’d tliy conquests—thou art sent 
To humble tyrants and their slaves. 

See I—dread Seraphis flames ngnin-~ 

And art thou, Jones, among the slain, 

And sunk to Neptune’s caves below— 

He lives—though crowds around him fall. 
Still he, unliui't, survives them all; 

Almost alone he fights the foe. 

And can your ship these strokes sustain? 
Behold your hmve companions slain, 

All clasp’d in ocean’s cold embrace, 
Strike, or be sunk — the Briton cries-— 

Sink if you can— the chief replies. 

Fierce lightnings blazing in his face. 

Then to the side three guns he drew, 

(Almost deserted by his crew,) 

And charg’d them deep with woe; 

By PeatsorCs flash he aim’d hot balls; 

His main-most totters—down it falls— 
O’erwhelming half below. 

Pearson bad yet disdain’d to yield, 

But scarce bis secret fears conceal’d, 

And thus was heard to cry — 

With hell, not mortals, I contend; 

What art thou—^human, or a fiend, 

That dost my force defy f 
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•• Return, my lade, the fight renew I”— 

Bo call’d Md Pearson to his crew; 

But call’d, alas 1 in vain; 

Borne on the decks lay maim’d and dead; 

Borne to their deep recesses fied, 

And hosts were shrouded in the main. 

Distress’d, forsaken, and alone, 

He haul’d his tatter’d standard down. 

And yielded to his gallant foe; 

Bold PaXlaa soon the C&untesB took,*^ 

Thus both their haughty colours struck. 
Confessing what the brave can do. 

But, JoNi!:8, too dearly didst tliou buy 
These ships possest so gloriously, 

Too many deaths disgrac’d the fray: 

Thy l>arque that bore the conquering name, 

That the proud Briton overt*ame. 

Even she forsook thee on thy way ; 

For when the morn began to shine, 

Fatal licr, the ocean brine 

Pour’d through each spacious wound; 

Quick in the deep she disappcai‘’d: 

But Jones to friendly Belgia steer’d. 

With conquest and with glory crown’d. 

Go on, great man, to scourge the foe, 

And bid these haughty Britons know 

They to our Thirteen Stars shall bend; 

The Stars that, vt*il’d in dark attire, 

Long glimnicr’d with a feeble tire. 

But radiant’now ascend. 

Bend to the Stars that flaming rise 
On western worlds, more brilliant skies, 

Fair Freedom’s reign restor’d— 

So when ilie Magi, come from fur. 

Beheld the God-attendiiig Star, 

They trembled and ador’d. 

THE BATTLE OF HTONIWGTON, ON THE SEABOARD OF OONNEO- 
Ticrx. 

In an ntUu-k ujton the town ami a small Jbrt of two guna^ hy 
the Hamillies, s&penty-fonr gun ship, commanded by Sir 
T/unnas Hardy; (Jm riutolus,'^ gun sJdp, despatch, brig 
qf 22 guns, and a razee, or bomb ship, —.-1 ugunt, 1614. 

Four gallant ships from EnglMiid came 
Freighted deep with tire and flame, 

And other things we need n<)t name, 

To liave a dash at Stonington. 

Now safely moor’d, their work begun; 

They thought to make the Yankees run, 

Ancf have a iniglity <leal <if fiin 

In stealing sheep at Stonington. 

A deacon then popp’d up his head, 

And parson Jories s sermon read, 

In whieh the reverend doctor said 

That they must tight for Stonington. 

A townsman bade them, next, attend 
To sundry resolutions pciiu’d, 

By which they promised to defend 

With sword and gun old Stonington. 

The ships advancing different ways. 

The Britons soon began to blaze, 

And put th’ old women in amaze, 

Who fear’d the loss of Stonington. 

The Yankees to their fort rejuiir’d, 

And made as though they little cared 
For all that came—though very hard 

Th© cannon play’d on Stoiiiiigtoii. 

The Ramillies began the attack, 

Resnaich came forward—bold and black— 

Ana iioue can tell what kept them back 
From setting fire to Stonington. 


The bombardiers with bomb and ball, 

Boon made a farmer’s barrack fall. 

And did a cow-house sadly maul 

That stood a mile from Stonington. 

'They kill’d a goose, they kill’d a hen, 

Tliree hogs they wounded in a pen— 

They dash’d away, and pray what then ? 

This was not taking Stouiiigtou. 

The shells were thrown, the rockets flew, 

But not a shell, of all they threw, 

Though every hi>U8e was full in view, 

Could burn a house at Stonington. 

To have their turn they thought but fair;- 
Tho Yankees brought two guns to bear. 

And, sir, it would have luatle you stare. 

This smoke of smokes at Stoning! ... 

They bored Pactolus through and thi*ough, 

Aiul kill’d and wounded of her crew 
So many, that she bade adieu 

T the gallant boys of Stonington. 

Tlie brig Despatch was hull’d and torn— 

So crippled, riddled, so forlonj, 

No more she etist an eye of sconi 

On the little fort at Stonington. 

The Ramillies gave up th’ affray, 

And, with her comrades, sneaked away. 

Such was tlje valor, on that day. 

Of British tars near Stonington. 

But some assert, on certain grounds, 

(Besides the damage and the wounds), 

It cost the king ten thousand pounds 
To have a dash at Stonington. 

A BACCHANALIAN DIALOOFB. W KII T BN 18091 

Arrived at Madeira, the island of vines, 

Where mountains and vollcvs abound, 

Where the sun the mild juice of the cluster refines, 
To gladden the magical ground: 

As pensive I stray’d in her elegant shade, 

Kow halting and now on the move, 

Old Bacchus 1 met, with a crown on his head, 

In the darkest recess of a grove. 

I met him with awe, but no symptom of fear 
As 1 roved by liis inountaius and springs, 

When he said with a sneer, “ how dare you come 
here. 

You hater of despots and kings?— 

« Do you know that a prince, and a regent renown’d 
Presides in this island of wine ? 

Whose fame on the earth bos encircled it round 
And spreads fi'om the pole to the line? 

Haste away with your barque: on the foam of 
the main 

To Cliarleston I bid you repair: 

There dnnk your Jamaica, that maddens the brain; 
Y^ou shall have no Madeira—1 swear.” 

“ Dear Bacchus,” (I answered) for Bacchus it was, 
That spoke iu this menacing tone: 

I know by the smirk and the flush on his foe© 

It was Bacchus, and Bacchus alone— 

“Dear Bacchus (I answered), ah, why so severe?— 
Since your nectar abundantly flows. 

Allow me one cargo— without it I fear 
Boms people wiU soon come to blows. 

“ I left them in wrangles, dirorder, and strUe, 
Political feuds were so high, 

1 was sick of their quarrels, and sick of my life. 
And almost requested to die.” 
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Hie deity replied," I relent> 

For the sake of your coming so £u*, 

Here, tnste of my choicest—go, tell them repient. 
And cease their political war. 

** With the cargo I send, yon may say, I intend 
To hush them to peace and repose; 

With thu pi'dsent of mine, on the wings of the 
wind 

You shall travel, and tell them, here goes 

**A health to old Bacchus I who sends them tlic best 
Of the nectar his island affords, 

The soul of the feast and the joy of the guest, 
Too good for your monarciiB and lords. 

“ No rivals have I in this insular waste, 

^one will I govern the isle 
With a king at my feet, and a court to my taste, 
And all in the popular style. 

“ But a spirit there is in the order of things, 

To me it is perfectly plain. 

That will strike at the scej)tres of despots and kings. 
And only king Bacchus remain.” 

GOUVEBNEUB MORRIS. 

The first of the ancestors of Gouvemeur Morris 
who emigrated to America, was Richard Morris, 
who is said to have boon an officer in Oromweirs 
army. He camo to New York, after a short resi¬ 
dence in the West Indies, and purchased an estate 
of three thousjind acres at Ilarlaein, which was 
invested by the governor with manorial rights. 
His son Lewis succeeded to the estate; and filled, 
during the last eight years of his life, the office 
of Governor of New Jersey. ITis eldest son, 
Lewis,-became a member of the New York Legis- 
lature,in which he adopted the liberal side. Ho had 
eight children, four of whom were sons, and out 
of these sons Gouvemeur was the youngest. He 


was born at Morrisania, Jan. 81, 1762. When 
quite young he was pla^ in the family of M. 
Tetar, a te^er at New Rochelle, where he ac¬ 
quired a thorough knowledge of the French lan¬ 
guage. He was a graduate of King^s College at the 
early age of sixteen, and distin^ished himself at 




B^uty. He next stodi^ law in the office of 
William Smith, the Colonial historian of the state; 



and we find him at the age of eighteen, displaying 
the fiiture bent of his mind by a series of anony¬ 
mous newspaper articles a^nst a prqject broumt 
up in the Assembly for rahnng money by issuing 
bills of credit. In 1776, he was eleot^ a ineiiiber 
of the first Provincial Congress. Here he early 
attracted attention, by a report and speech on the 
mode of emission of a paper currency by the Con¬ 
tinental Congress. The report was forwarded to 
that body, which afterwards followed out its chief 
suggestions. He continued in this position, taking 
an active part in every leading question, until the 
year 1777, when he was elected a member of the 
Kevolutionary Congress. The winter which fol¬ 
lowed his a])pointment was passed at Valley Forge, 
as one of a committee appointed to examine, with 
Washington, into the state of the army. He sub¬ 
sequently maintained a regular correspondence 
with the general, and was of much service in 
Congress, promoting measures for the better sup- 

1) ort and efficiency of tlie national forces. He was 
also the chainnan of the committee of five ap- 

2 ) oiuted in 1779 to consider the despatches receiv¬ 
ed from the American Commissioners in Europe, 
wdiose rci)ort formed the basis of the subsequent 
treaty ol‘ peace. On the question of the jurisdiction 
of the state of Now York over the “ l^ew Hamp¬ 
shire Grants,” now the State of Vermont, Mor¬ 
ris was BUf)posed to he, and probably was, in 
favor of the independence of tlie region, and con¬ 
sequently lost his election by the state legislature. 

I He continued to reside in Philadelphia, where he 
commenced the practice of his profession. In the 
early i)art of 1780, ho published a series of essays 
in the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Packet,” signed “ An Arne- 
rienn'^ on the state of the national finances, which 
were then in their worst condition. In these, he 
attacks with ability the laws ])a86ed, making the 
receipt of the pai)er currency at a fixed value com¬ 
pulsory, and also those regulating prices. An 
able passage is quoted by Mr. Sparlu from one of 
these papers:— 

*The last object I shall mention/ ‘ is tlie preserva¬ 
tion of our federal union, which, in my poor opinion, 
will greatly depend on the management of our reve¬ 
nue. The articles of confederation were formed 
when the attachment to Congress was great and 
warm. The framers of it, therefore, seem to have 
been only solicitous how to provide against the 
pow$r of‘that body, which, by means of their fore¬ 
sight and care, now exists by mere court esy and suf¬ 
ferance. This is an evil, which cannot atjiresenthe 
remedied, but if, in addition to this, anumWoflong 
accounts, and quotas, aud proportions he left for set¬ 
tlement, until the enemy oe removed at a distance, 
and the fear of them also removed, these will afford 
so much matter for litigation, and occasion such 
heart/>hurning8, and give such room for the intrigues, 
which Great Britain has already attempted, and 
which will doubtless he carried on by her or some 
other foreign power, that our union will become, 
what our enemies long since declared it was, a mere 
rope of sand. Congress then, like the traveller’s 
cont in the fable, after having been hujK^d close 
through the stormy hour of danger, wiU be cast 
aside as a useless burden, in the calm and sunshine 
of peace and victory. Surely the consequences of 
such a measure, the struggles, the convulsions, the 
miseries, need not be pictured to a sensible and dia*. 
oeruing people.’ 

In May of this year, Morris, while driving 
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throngh Philadelpluay was thrown from his vehi- 
die, and his leg injured to such an extent as to 
render amputation necessary. He submitted to 
the operation with cheerfulness; and is said to 
have hod it performed by a young surgeon, that 
the credit attached to a successful treatment of a 
case which had attracted public attention, might 
be given to a friend whom it would advance in 
fortune. 

“ The day after the accident occurred, a friend 
called to see him, who thought it his duty to offer 
as much consolation as he could, on an event so 
melancholy. He dwelt upon the good effects which 
such a trial would produce on his character and 
moral temperament, and the diminished inducti- 
ments it would leave for seeking the pleasures and 
dissipations of life, into which young men are too 
apt to be led. ‘ My good Sir,’ replied Mr. Morris, 
‘you argue the matter so handsomely, and point 
out 80 clearly the advantages of being without 
legs, that I am almost tempted to part with the 
other.’ 

“ To another person, who visited him on the 
same occasion, and gave utterance to his feelings 
of sympathy and regret, he replied: ‘ O, Sir, the 
loss is much less than you imagine; I shall doubtless 
be a steadier mtin with one leg than with two.’ ”* 

For the remainder of his life ho wore a wooden I 
leg, preferring this substitute to one of cork, which ' 
he tried afterwards in Paris. The wooden leg did 
him a better service than a real one on one occa¬ 
sion during his ministry in that city. Being ! 
hooted while riding homo in his carriage, during ^ 
the revolution, lie disarmed the fury of the mob, , 
and converted their cries of aristocrat into cheers j 
of approbation by putting his wooden member ' 
out of the window and exclaiming “An aristocrat? j 
Yes, who lost his limb in the cause of American j 
liberty.’*! 

In 1781, Robert Morris was placed at the head | 
of the finances of the nation, which had previously 
been managed by a committee of Congress. His • 
first act was to ai)point Gouverneur Morris his a<- ' 
sistant. Ho accepted the situation, and performed | 
its duties for three years and a half. lie still re¬ 
mained, after his retirement, connected witli Ro¬ 
bert Morris in various private financial matters. 
In 1780, his mother died. Her life interest in the 
estate of Morrisania thus terminated ; it passed 
into tlie possession of the second son. Stoats Long | 
Morris, a general in the British army, the eldest i 
son Lewis, having received his j)ortit)n in his fa- | 
tiler’s lifetime. The other children were to ro- | 


! On the 16th of December, 1788, Morris sailed 
for Havre. He arrived at Paris on the &d of Feb¬ 
ruary following. From this time he kept a mi- 
! nute diary, numerous selections from wmoh 
be found in Mr. Sparks’s Life. 

In January, 1791, Morris visited London by 
appointment of President Washington, as a private 
agent to the English government, to settle unfal- 
I filled articles of the treaty of peace. Conferences 
I were prolonged till September without result. 
: During his stay at London, he received the an- 
I nouncenient of his appointment as Minister to 
I Franco. His course during the troublesome 
I period of his tenure of this office, was marked by 
i tlio caution requisite in his position. In August, 
171)4, ho was succeeded by Monroe—-his recall 
I having been asked by the French government, 

, after the recall of Citizen Genet at the request of 
I the United States. He next made an extensive 
! tour in Europe, and while at Vienna endeavored 
to obtain the release of La Fayette from Ohnutz. 
This was effected in Sc])tember, 1797, at the re¬ 
quisition of Bonaparte. In October, 1798, having 
arranged the comj)rjcated business affairs which 
had long occupied his attention, ho returned 
homo. The voyage from Hamburgh, retarded by 
various accidents, occupied eighty days. He was 
chosen the next year to fill a vacancy in the 
Senatorial representation of New York. Before 
I taking his sc^at in May, lie was engaged in Febru- 
[ ary as counsel in a law case at Albany, in which 
Hamilton was opposed to him. lie sided in the 
Senate, and for the remainder of his life, with 
the Federalists. Ho was ojiposed to the discon¬ 
tinuance of direct taxation, and in favor of the 
purchase of l^ouisiana. His term closed in March, 
1803, and the remainder of his life was passed at 
Morrisania. 

Ho married on Christmas Day, 1809, Miss Anne 
Carey Randoliffi, a member of the eminent Virgi¬ 
nia family of that name. Without informing 
his relatives of liis intention, he assembled them 
apparently for the celebration of the festival, and 
while they were wondering at the non-appear¬ 
ance of their host, entered with a lady, and the 
pair were foi-tliwith made man and wife. If all 
present did not relish the marriage, they did the 
dinner, and in this odd mode of conducting a 
delicate affair, the wary politician may have 
shown his skill as well os in the wider field of 
national diplomacy. The guests were again sutu- 
moned to the baptism of his child. A mot of one 
of the party deserves record for its humor, good 


ceive seven tliousand pounds from Stoats. As he 1 nr bad os the reader pleases. They were in 
resided in England ho had no objection to a sale, ignorance before the ceremony as to the name the 
and Gouverneur, by the aid of loans and accom- I infant was to receive. “For niy part,” said one, 
modations, became possessed of the estate by pur- ; near, wo presume, in the scale of propinquity, “I 
chase from his brother. In 1787, ho took his seat ' think ho had better call his boy otter his Russian 
os delegate from Pennsylvania, in the convention ■ friend, Kutusoff.” 

for the formation of the fede]:^Ed constitution. No Ho still retained his fondness for travel, and 
record of his acts in that body is found among | made frequent joumoj^s. He delivered fimeral 
his papers. An original letter written to Mr. ; orations on the occasion of the death of Waah- 
Sparks in reply to a request for information on the i ington, two others of a similar character on 
subject by President Madison, bears testimony to Hamilton and Governor George Clinton; an ad- 
Morris’s general exertions in promoting harmony, ! dress “ in celebration of the Deliverance of Eusope 
and also that the draft of the constitution was from the Yoke of Military Despotism,” June 29, 
placed in his hands to receive its finished form. 1814; an inaugural Discourse before the New 

---—_- York Historical Society, on his appointment as 

• BnrkB'aLii^ p. 9 ai President, and towards the close of his life oon- 

t l{i3urii£?f£atel Portraits. Art Morris. j tributed frequently to the New York Evening 
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Post, the Exominer, and the Umted States Ga- 
lette. His articles consist chiefly of sattreOi^ 
prose and vewe on the politics of the day. The 
oration on Hamilton was delivered in tlie open 
air, on his interment at the porch of the old 
Trinity Church. Ho was an early advocate of the 
Elio Canal, and was Chairman of the Canal Com¬ 
missioners from their first appointment in March, 
1810, until his death, which occurred after a brief 
illness, November 6, 1816. 

When lie was about dying, ho said to his friend 
at Morrisaiiio, “Sixty-five years ago it jilcased 
the Almighty to call me into existence, here, on 
this spot, in this very room; and how shall I com¬ 
plain that he is pleased to call me hence ? ” From 
the nature of liii disease, ho was aware that his 
hours >vore numbered. On the morning of his 
death, ho inquired of his near relative, the lion. 
Martin S. Wilkins, wliat kind of a day it was? 
“ A l>eaiitiful day,” answered his nephew. “ The 
air is soft, the day cloudless, the water like crys¬ 
tal; you lioar every ripple, and oven the plash of 
the steamboat wheels on tlic river; it is a beauti¬ 
ful day.” The dying man seemed to take in this 
description with that zest for nature which ac¬ 
corded with the poetic interest of his character. 
Like Webster, his mind reverted to (fray’s Elegy; 
ho looked at the kind relative, and reiieated his 
lost words. “ A beautiful day; yes, lint 

** Who to dumb forgotfulnoss a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being o’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the oheorfiil day. 

Nor cost one longing, lingering look hehiml.”* 

His life, with selections from his correspondence 
and iniscollancous papers, by Jared Sparks, was 
published in 1832, in 8 vols. 8vo. A large portion 
IS occupied with liis public and private correspond¬ 
ence on the French liovolutiou. His letters con¬ 
tain a mass of testimony and sagacious comment 
on that great event. 

Morris, like many energetic men, w.as in the 
habit of expressing his opinions with a freedom 
which often involved him in difticultics. His 
indulgence in sarcasm also led to difficulties, and 
gained him enemies. His ojicnness and sincerity 
of character were, liowcver, duly estimated and 
rized by his friends. His shrewdness enabled 
im to take advantage of favorable opportunities 
for the increase of his property, and he died the 
possessor of a largo estate. In person, he so 
closely resembled Washington, that ho stood as a 
model of his form to lloudon the scul])tor, 

rUNKHAL OnATIOir BY THE DEAD BODY OF HAMILTON. 

If on this Bttd, this aoleinn oeeawioii, I should en¬ 
deavor to move your commiseration, it would be 
doing injustice to thnt sensibility, which has been 
BO generally and so justly manifested. Far from at¬ 
tempting to excite your emotions, I must tiy to re- 

{ )ress my own; and yet, I fear, that, inateaa of the 
angimge of a public speaker, you will hear only the 
lanieiitatioiiB of a wailing friend. But I will struggle 
with my bursting heart, to portray that Heroic 
Spirit, which has flown to the mnnsioiis of bliss. 

Students of Columbia—he was in the ardent 
pOTBuit of knowledge in your academic shades, when 


• Dr. J. W. Fnmets’s oomnsrlson of Webster and Morris, at 
the celebration of Webster’s wtb-day, January IS, 1851, at the 
Astor House. 


tlie first sound of the Amerioan war called him to 
j the field. A young and unprotected volunteer, 
1 Buch was his zeal, and so brilliant his Bervice, that 
I we heard his name before we knew his person. It 
seemed as if God had called him suadenly into 
‘ existence, that he might assist to save a world I 
The penetrating eye of Wabiixnoton soon perceived 
tlic manly spirit which animated his youthfiil 
bosom. By tnat excellent judge of men, he was 
selected as an Aid, and thus he beoainc early oo- 
I (juainted with, and was a principal actor in the most 
i important scenes of our Revolution. At the siege 
of York, he jiertiiiociously insisted on—and ho ob¬ 
tained the command of a Forlorn Hope. He stoimed 
the redoubt; but let it be recorded that not one 
single man of the enemy perished. His gallant 
troops, emiilutiug the heroism of their chief, checked 
the uplifted arm, and spared a foe no longer resist¬ 
ing. Here closed his military career. 

Shortly after the war, your favor—no, your dis¬ 
cernment, culled him to public office, ^’ou sent him 
to the convention at Bhiladelphia; he lliere assisted 
in forming that constitution, whicli is now the bond 
of our union, the shield of our defence, and the 
source of our prosperity. In signing the compact, 
he expressed his apprehension that it did not con¬ 
tain sufficient means of strcnglh for its own preser¬ 
vation ; and that in consequcnicc W4‘ should share the 
fate of many other Republics, and pass through 
Anarchy to DcsjuMisin. We hoped better things. 
We confided in the good sense of the American 

P eople; and, above all, we trusted in tbe protecting 
rovidenee of the Almighty. On this important 
subject he never concealed his opinion. He dis¬ 
dained eoneeidniont. Knowing the purity of his 
heart, be bore it ns it were in his liana, exposing to 
every pas^mger its inmost recesses. This generous 
indiscretion subjected him to ctmsiire from niisrepre- 
sentntion. His speculative oi)inious Yvere treated 
os deliberate designs; and yet you all know liow 
strenuous, how unremitting were his efforts to 
establish and to proscj*\ e the constitution. If, then, 
his opinion wils wiong, pardon, 01 pardon that 
single error, in a life devoted to your service. 

At the time when our govornnient was organized, 
we were without funds, though not without re¬ 
sources. To enll them into action, and establish 
order in the finances, Washington sought for splendid 
talents, for extensive information, and above nil, he 
sought for sterling, ineoiTuj)tible integrity. All 
these he found in IIamilion. Ihe system then 
adopted, hns been tbe subject of mueb nnimndver- 
sioii. If it be not with<»ut a fault, let it be remem¬ 
bered that nothing human is perfect. Roeolleot the 
circumstances of tlic moment—recollect the conflict 
of opinion—and, above all, remember that llio 
minuter of a Jiejtitblir rmu(t hmd to th^ will of the 
people. The administration which Washington 
formed was one of the most efficient, one of the best 
that any country was ever blest witli. And the 
result was a rapid advance in power and prosperity, 
of whicli there is no example in any other age or 
nation. The pail which Hamilton boro is univei sally 
known. 

His unsuspecting confidence in professions, which 
he believed to be sincere, led him to trust too much 
to the undeserving. Tliis exposed him to misrepre¬ 
sentation. He felt himself obliged to resign. The 
care of a rising family, and the narrowness of his 
fortune, made it a duty to return to his profession 
for their support But though he was compelled to 
abandon piiblic life, never, no, never for a moment 
did he abandon the public service. He never lost 
sight of your interest 1 declare to you, before that 
God, in whose presence we are now especially as- 
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lembledy that in his most private and confidential 
oonversations, the single oujects of discussion and 
oonsideration were your freedom and happiness. 
Tou well remember the state of things wliich again 
called forth Washington from his retreat to lead 
your armies. You know that he asked for Hamilton 
to be his second in command. That veiicruble sage 
well knew the dangerous incidents of a military 
profession, and he felt the hand of time pinching 
fife at its source. It was probable tliat he wouUl 
soon be removed from the scone, and that his second 
would succeed to the command. He knew by ex¬ 
perience the importance of that pl.nce—and he 
thought the sword of America might safely be 
confided to the hand which now lies cold in that 
coffin. Oh I my fellow-citizens, remember this 
solemn testimonial that ho was not ambitions. Yet 
he was charged with aiubition, and wounded by the 
imputation, when he laid down his ennimand, he 
declared, in the proud independence of his soul, that 
he never would acccjit of office, unless in a 
foreign war lie should be called on to expose liis 
life in defence of liis country. This determination 
was immovable. It was his fault tliat his opinions and 
his resolutions could not he changed. Knowing his 
own firm purjiose, he was indignant at the clinrge 
that he souglit for place or ])Ower. lie was ambi¬ 
tious only for glory, out be was deeply solicitous for 
you. For birimelf he feared nothing; hut lie feared 
tliat bad men might, by false jirofessions, acquire 
your confidence, and abuse it to your ruin. 

Brethren of the Ciix'innati—^thero lies our chief! 
Let him still be our model. Like him, after long and ' 
faithful fiublic services, let us elieerfully perform the ! 
social duties of jirivate life. Oli I lie was mihl and , 
gentle. In liim there was no offence; no guile. ! 
His generous hand and heart were oj»en to all. 

(Tcntlcrncn of the bar—you have lost yemr bright¬ 
est ornament. Cherish and imitate liis example. ! 
While, like him, with justifiable, and >^itli laudable 
zeal, you jnireuethc interests of your clients, remem¬ 
ber, like him, the eternal jirineiple of ju.stiec. ^ 

Fcllow-eitizeiis—you have hmg witnes8t‘<l his pro¬ 
fessional conduct, and felt his unrivalled ehn|uence. i 
You know how well he i)erforme<l the duties of a ! 
citizen—you know that he never courted your ; 
favor by adulation or the sacrifice of his own ; 
judgment. You have seen him contending against 
you, and saving your dearest interests as it were, in 
spite of yourselves. And you now feel and enjoy 
tiie hen "fits resuliiiig from the firm energy of his 
conduct. Bear this tostiiiiony to the memory of my 
departed friend. 1 charge you to protect his fame. , 
It IS oil he has left — all tiiat tiiese ]H>or orphan chil¬ 
dren will inherit from their father. But, m y country- | 
men, that fame may be a rich treasure to you also. ; 
Let it bo the test by which to examine those who , 
solicit your favour. Disregarding professions, view ! 
their conduct, and on a doubtful occasion ask, would , 
Hamilton have done this thing F I 

You all know how he perished. On this lost scene i 
I cannot, 1 must not dwell It might excite emotions 
too strong for your better judgment. Suffer not ' 
your indignation to lead to any act wliich miglit j 
a^ain offend the insulted majesty of the laws. On | 
his part, as from his lips, thougn with my voice— | 
for his voice you will hoar no more—lot me entreat 
you to respect yourselves. 

And now, ye ministers of the everlasting God, per¬ 
form your holy office, and commit these ashes of our 
departed brother to the bosom of the grave. 

Tmo BmOKATIOK OF TUI BOrZBOKS— 1814. 

Tis done. The long agony is over. The Bonr- 
boni are restored, f&nce reposes ia the arms of 


her legitimate prince. We may now express our 
attachment to Ker consisteutly with the respect we 
owe to ourselves. We recall to remembrance that 
interesting period, when, in the fellowship of arms, 
our souls were mingled at the convivial feast, and 
our blood on the field of glory. We look, exulting, 
at the plain of York. Tliere French and American 
troops contended, in generous strife, who first should 
reach the goal of victory. There the contest for in¬ 
dependence was closed. There was sealed our title 
to be numbered among the nations. 

Thank God, we can, at length, avow the senti¬ 
ments of gratitude to that august family, under 
whose sway the fleets and aririics of France and 
Spain were arrayed in defence of American liberty. 
We then hailed Louis the Sixteenth protector of the 
rights of mankind. We loved him. We deplored 
liis fate. Wo are unsullied by the embrace of his 
assassins. Our wishes, our prayers, liavc accom[)a- 
iiied tlie loyal Spaniards in their stniggle; and wo 
blush that Americans were permitted to offer only 
wishes and prayers. 

Tliis virtuous monarch, our friend in the hour of 
danger, was tlie victim of his own goodness. Ar¬ 
dently desirous to aniellurate the condition of sub¬ 
jects for whom lie felt the fondness of a father, he 
thought no saerifiee of power too great if he could 

f ironiotc their felicity. He had been jiersiiadcd that 
lis prerogative, useless to him, was oppressive to 
them. Dangerous error I He Iiad been told and 
believed, that in their loyalty he had a perfect de¬ 
fence against tlie intrigues of turbulent demagogues. 
Fatal delusion I Tliis just, this merciful prince, was 
led to execution omid the insulting shouts of a fero¬ 
cious mob. He was guarded by militia who felt hor¬ 
ror at the office. The royal victim, collected in 
himself, was oeeu])ied, during the long procession, in 
beseeching the divine majesty to pardon his rebel¬ 
lious subjects. But the stroke wliich severed from 
the body his iuiioeent head, cut them off from for¬ 
giveness, until they should have expiated the crime 
by lengthened years of misery. U1 it was a crime 
against nature and against heoveri. A murder most 
foul and cruel A deed ut whicli fiends might have 
wept. I was in Paris. I saw the gusli of sorrow. 
1 heard the general groaii. Every bosom anticipated 
the sentence of an avenging God. It was like a second 
fall of iiinn. An awful scene of affliction, guilt, and 
horror. All were humbled to the dust, save only 
those who exulte*!, in screams of diabolic rapture, 
at their sueecss in driving an assembly over which 
they tyrannized to this nefarious act. 

On the same scaffold, condemned by tlie same 
judges, perislied Dnnton himself. He perislied, con¬ 
spiring to place the impiisoncd son on the tlirone of 
a father wiioni he had laboureil to destroy. He be¬ 
lieved that Louis the Sixteenth had been too much 
disgraced to reign over a proud nation. Combining, 
therefore, the courage of a hero with the energy of 
a conspirator, and unrestrained by religion or mercy, 
ho determined to strikooff the head which he thought 
unfit for a orown. In the rapid march of fate pis 
own soon fell Insulted with the semblance of trial, 
convicted without proof, condemned unheard, he 
roared in a voice of thunder, “ I have been told, and 
now believe, that the punishment of man is the 
fruit of his crime. Wretches f I gave you the pow¬ 
er of dooming innocence to death, and I, by your 
doom, must die. The same justice shall overtake 
those who sent me here and 3 ^ou also.” The voioe 
of the savage was prophetic. 
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Tkb oocasion does not reanire, neither will it per- 
xnit oft ft history, or even ttie rapid recapitulation, 
of important events. We hove seen the tumults of 
democracy terminate, in France, as they have every¬ 
where terminated, in despotUm. What had been 
foreseen and foretold, arriv^ The power of usur¬ 
pation was directed and maintainod by groat talents. 
Gigantic schemes of conquest, prepared witli deep 
and dark intrigue, viwt masses of force conducted 
with consummate skill, a cold indiifercnce to tlie 
miseries of mankind, a profound contempt for moral 
tics, a marble-hearted atheism, to which religion 
was only a political instrument, and the stern perse¬ 
vering will to bend everything to his purpose, were 
the means of Napoleon to make himself the terror, 
the wonder, and the scourge of nations. The gall¬ 
ing of his iron yoke taught Frenchmen feelingly to 
know how much they hatl lost in breaking the bands 
of their allegiance. They had, indeed, to amuse 
them, the pomp of triumph, the shout of victt>ry, 
and the consciousness of force which made the 
neighboring nations groan. But the fruits of their 
labour were wrested from them to gratify the extra- 
vagwee of vanity, or supply the waste of war. 
Their children were torn from their bosoms, and 
marched off in chains to the altar of impious, insa¬ 
tiable ambition. Aged jiarents, who with trembling | 
step had followed to bia the last of many sons a fi¬ 
nal, fond adieu, in returning to their cottage, once ; 
the scene of humble happiness, but now strif)t by I 
remorseless collectors of everything which could be ! 
sold, looking around in vain for the little objects to | 
which use and need had given value, an<l seeing 
only the remnant of that loaf from which they had 
taken their last meal, moistened with bitter tears, 
turn their e 3 ’'e 8 to heaven, then, throwing themselves 
in each other's arms, exclaim, my child! my child 1 
Such, France, were thy sufferings. Thus was the 
inuocent blood of thy sovereign visited upon thee. 
Frenchmen I by these woes w'ere you taught to feel 
the present, the avenging God. It was this deep 
agony which led you to declare to your sovereign's 
brotlicr, in the language of nature and truth, ** Sir, 
we bring you our heai'ts; the tyrant has left us 
nothing else to give.” 

At length, after many battles, the w ell-planned 
movements of the allies obliged Napoleon to aban¬ 
don Dresden. From that moment his iMisitioii on 
the Kibe was insecure. But pride had fixed him 
there: perhaps, too, the same blind confidence in 
fortune. His force was collected at Leiiisic. Lcipsic, 
in the war of thirty years, had seen trie great Gus- 
tavus fall in the arms of victory. J.eipsic again 
witnessed a battle, on whose ussuc hung the inde¬ 
pendence, not of Germany alone, but of every state 
on the continent of Europe. Ilnnl, long, and obsti¬ 
nate, was the conflict. On both sides were displayed 
an union of the rarest skill, discipline, and courogc. 
As the flood-tide waves of ocean, in approaching 
the shore, rush, foam, thunder, break, retire, return 
-HBo broke, retired, and returned the allied batta¬ 
lions, impetuously propelled by the pressure of their 
brethren in arms. And as the whelming flood, a 
passage forced through the breach, rends, tears, scat¬ 
ters, dissipates, and bears away its unnumbered 
sands, so was the tyrant’s host overwhelmed, scat¬ 
tered, and borne away. 

And now behold a scene sublime. Three mighty 
monarebs lay down their crowns and swords. They 
fall on their knees. They raise their eyes and hands 
to heaven. They pour out thanksgiving to the God 
of Battles. To nm, the King of kings, sole, self- 
existont, in whom alone is might, majesty, and do¬ 
minion. With one voice they cry, “ The Lcfrd ie 


vfith us. Btoihett the Lord ie with us. Olory he id 
the Lord” Contrast this spectacle with that whi^ 
had been exhibited thirteen mouths before on the 
plains of RussifL 
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Again the cannon roar. The long arches of the 
Louvre tremble. The battle rages. The heights of 
Montmartre are assailed. They are carried. The 
allies look down, victorious, on the lofty domes and 
spires of Paris. Lol the capital of that nation 
which dictated ignominious terms of peace in Vien¬ 
na and Berlin; the capital of that nation which 
wrapt in flames the capital of the Czars, is in the 
ww'cr of its foes. Tlicir troops are iu full march. 
The flushed soldier may soon satiate his lust and glut 
his vengeance. See before you, princes, the school 
of that wdldcring philu 80 ])hy w'hich undermined 
your thrones. In those sumptuous palaces dwell 
voluptuaries, who, professing philanthropy, lovoi 
only themselves. There recliiic, on couches of down, 
those polished friends of man, who, revelling in the 
t bosom of delight, see with indifference a beggar 
perish, and calmly issue orders for the oonflogration 
of cities and the )tillage of kingdoms. Listen to the 
voice of retributive justice. Throw loose the reins 
of discipline. Cry havoc 1 avenge! avenge I No— 
Yonder is the white flag: Emblem of peace. It ap- 
jiroacliC’*. They supjdicate mercy. Iialtl Citizens 
of America, what, on such an occasion, would Napo¬ 
leon have done? Interrogate his conduct during 
fifteen years of triumph. See this paragon of philo- 
80 })her 8 spread ruin around him—his iron heart in¬ 
sensible to pity—bis oais deaf to the voice of reli¬ 
gion and meiH*y. And now bc‘c two Christian mo- 
imrchs, after granting pardon and protection, descend 
from the heights of jijontmartic and inarch through 
the streets of that great city iu peaceful triumph. 
See. following them, half a million of men, w'omen, 
and children, who hail, with shouts of gratitude, 
Alexander the deliverer. They literally kiss his feet. 
And, like those of old, who approinheu the ti^aviour 
of the w^orhl, they touch, iu transport, the hem of 
his garment and led banctified. He enters the tem- 
leof tlic living God. In humble imitation of his 
ivinc master, he proeluinm pardon and pence. 
Those w hich, viitorious in the plain of Leipsic, 
cried out Glory to God, now, again victorious, com¬ 
plete the niitliem of benediction. “ Glory he to 
God iu the highest, and on earth pence. Good will 
toward men." Let all nature join in the triumphant 
song. Glory! gloi-y 1 to God; and on eaHh peace. 

ft * IS ft « « 

That royal house now reigns. The Bourbons are 
restored. Rejoice France 1 Spain 1 Portugal I You 
ore governed by your legitimate kings—Europe I re¬ 
joice. ’J'he Bourbons arc restored. The family of 
nations is completed. Peace, the dove descending 
from heaven, spreads over you her dow^ny pinions. 
Nations of Euro})e, ye are her brethren once more. 
Embrace. Rejoice. And thou, too, my much 
wronged country, my dear abused, self-murdered 
connti’y, bleeding as thou art, rejoice. The Bour¬ 
bons are restored. Tliy friends now reign. The 
long agony is over. The Bourbons are restored. 

AbEXANDEE ORATDON, 

The author of a choice volume of personal and 
revolutionary memoirs which has not been valued 
as it deserves to be, in our American literature, 
was a native of Pennsylvania, bom in the then 
village of Bristol, April 10,1752. His father was 
an Irishman, who engaged in business in Phila* 
delphifb where he was recognised in society as a 
gentleman of spirit and literature. Alexander 
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WHS educated at Philadelphia, and had for his 
preceptor a Scotohmaa, John Beyerid^, whose 
Tolnme of Latin poems has already b^n no- 
tio^ in the^e pages.* The account of Gray- 
don’s school-hoy da^s in the Memoirs is 
minute and entertaining, and the interest in¬ 
creases when he describes the characters at his 
mother’s boarding-house (after the death of his 
father^, among whom were Sir William Draper,t 
DeKalb, and Rivington, the printer in New York, 
who practised his theatrical heroics and “high 
jinks ’’ on the premises. The youthful follies of a 
lad of spirit of the olden time are duly related 
with the fashionable admiration of the day for 
Lorelaoe in the novel of Richardson, who proba¬ 
bly, with all his good intentions, made more rakes 
than saints. Possessed of some knowledge of the 
law at the age of twenty-three, when Congress 
was raising troops for the service in 1775, he 
received the apt>ointment of Captain, and tra¬ 
versed his state for recruits. lie was soon in¬ 
trusted with carryings sum of money to Schuyler 
at Lake George, a jotimey which furnishes liirn 
some characteristic incidents for his narrative. 
On his return ho joine<l the forces at New y{»rk, 
was at tlie retreat from Ixuig Island, and wils 
taken a prisoner at tlie subsoqueiit action on 
Harlem heights. Ho was retained in New York, 
whore he mot Ethan Allen, was tlien quartered 
at Flathusli, where ho appears to have passed the 
time in observation of the inhabitants, and whence 
ho wjus liberated on parole, when he jiassod through 
the American camp at Morristown, and witnessed 
at Wasliington’s table the elegant manners of 
Hamilton, finally establishing himself at Reading. 
In 1778 he was fully released in the exchange of 
prisoners, an<l celebrated the event by marrying 
Miss Wood of Berks county. From that time he 
was a spoctatAir of the war and a student of the 
manners and personages of tlio times. In 1785 
he received from the government of his state an 
appointment to the Prothonotaryslnp of the coun¬ 
ty of Daupliin, and removed to Ilarrishurgh, 
where he remained in the enjoyment of his office 
till ho was removed by Gov. McKean, who 
introduced his system of political decapitation on 
his induction in 1799. Graydon tlien lived on a 
small farm in the neighborhood of Ilarrishurgh, 
from which out-of-the-way quarter he sent forth, 
in 1811, his Memoirs of a Life^ chiefiy passed in 
Pennsylvania^ within the hut sixty years ; with 
Occasional Remarhs upon ths General Occurren- 
Charcuiter^ and Spirit of that Eventful Pe- 



riod.X In this form, in a small volume, on dingy 
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T 8lr wlllUm Thsper web tbe oorrespondeat of Jnniiu. 
LoavlUff England after this encoanter ho arrived at Charles- 
toiL 8. 0., In January, 1769, and travailing to New York, znar- 
liad Mias DeLanoey, dan^ter of Governor DoLanooy, of New 
York. She died In 1778, when he wee appointed Governor of 
llinoroa. 

t Printed by John Wyeth. 19ino. pp. 878. 
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papw, one of the most entertaining works, iUns 
trating a most important period of our history 
and manners, written with frankness and scholar¬ 
ship, and abounding with anecdote, was suffered in 
langaish in a feeble circulation, known for the most 
part only to curious readers, till Mr. John Bto^- 
ton Littell reissued it in a second edition, with a 
biographical preface and ample historical annota^ 
tions, including some valuable original notes by 
the author. Ho has also divide<I the work into 
chapters with appropriate headings and an indis¬ 
pensable index.* Besides its personal anecdotes, 
It contains notices of many of the leading per¬ 
sonages of the war, and in the latter portions 
gives free expression to the anti-Jeffersonian sen¬ 
timents of the author, for which he had sharp 
motive in his loss of office. 

John Galt, the novelist, and a student of Ameri¬ 
can affairs, thought so well of the work, attracted 
by its anecdote and living portraits of the times, 
that ho caused it to be reprinted at Edinburgh in 
1822 with a complimentary dedication which he 
wrote, addressed to the American Minister at 
London. 

i In 1813-14 we find Graydon contributor of a 
series of papers to the Port-Folio^ entitled Notu 
of a Desultory Reader^ which include comments 
upon the Classics and French and English literature 
exhibiting a high order of cultivation. In 1816 
he returned to Philadoljdiia with the intention of 
improving his affairs by becoming a publisher, 
but he died. May 2, 1818, before this could be 
carried into effect. 

In the Port-Folio for July of that year tliere is 
a tribute to his memory, in which ho is described 
as having been a representative of “that old 
school of accomplished gentlemen, which flou¬ 
rished before our Revolution;—at a period when 
the courtesy of society was not disturbed by 
in.subordiiiatiou in systems, nor violated by laxity 
in sentiments,” and in which the writer notices 
“ the elegance of his person, that he retained in 
an uncommon degree to Ids latest hour.” 

One of Ids last acts had been to send to the 
Port-Folio a translation of the Latin Epigram— 

Avnlsa e ramo, fpons o rniseranda, virenti, 

Miircida quo viidis ?—Quo v.'idain, nescio—Qucrciua 
Maternain columenque lueum stravere procolla*. 
liide mihi illudit Zephyrus, Boreasve; vogamque 
Moutibus ad valles, sylvis me volvit ad agros: 

Nee contra nitor. Quo teiiduut omnia tendo; 

Quo ferturpariter folium lauri rosseque. 

Attempted in English, 

Torn from thy nurturing branch, poor, fallen leaf 
What hapless lot awaits thy withering form f 

! Alas! I know not, but I mourn in chief, 

My parent oak laid prostrate by the storm. 

I Hence doomed the sport of every vagrant breeze 

I I’m hurried up the mount, then down again ; 

One while I mildew under shading trees, 

Now, whirl’d afield, I bleach upon the plain. 

In short, I go where all things earthly tend, 

And unresisting meet my wasting foes, 

♦ The title is somewhat changed: Memoirs €f ffls Own 
TkHSfWiihJienUnisoaneesqf the Men and JPwntSi^lhs Rose- 
hdum. By Alexander Graydon. Edited by John Btoektoa 
LitteU, Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. lindMiy A Blaklston, 1646. Svo. pp. 601 
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For oaks and bramble have one common erid— 

The foliage of the laurel nnd the rose. / 

BWUH OmcnEBB Ilf PBILADXLPBXA BEFOX* TBBaSVOLTTTlOlf. 

But it TTOs not alone by hostile alanns, that the 
good people of Philadelphia were annoyed, llioir 
tranquillity hud been likewise disturbel bV the uiiciti- 
zenluce conduct of a jiair of British/^ omcers, who, 
for want of something better to had plunged 
themselves into an excess of intcnomerancc; and in 
tlie plenitude of wine and hilamty, paraded the 
streets at all hours, I 

A. lu clarto de cieux dans Vouilpe do la nuit, i 

to the no small terror of the h^ber and the timi<l. | 
The fim of this diuinivirate^was Ogle and Priend, ' 
names always couplotl togetfier, like those of Castor I 
and Pollux, or of Pyhidcf and Orestes. But the 
cement which connected ttein, was 8car<‘oly so pure 
os that whicli h.ad united tliose heroes of antiquity. 

It could har<liy bo ealle«l frieiidshi]», but was rather 
a confedcim-y in debniichcrv and riot, exemplified 
in a never ending round of frolic nnd fun. It was 
related of Ogle, that U]>on hiring n sorvimt, he hud 
stipulated with liiiii that he shoul<l never get drntdc 
but when Ids master was sober. But tiie fellow 
some time after requested his discharge, giving for 
his reason, that he had in triitli no dislike to a poeial 
glass himself, but it had so happened, that the terms 
of the agreement had nbsoluh ly cut him off from 
any chance of ever indulging his propensity. 

Many are the pranks I ha\ c heard nsenbed, either 
conjointly or separately, to this jtar nobiU frutrum. 
That of Ogle’s ni*8fc aj)i>earaiiee in Philadelphia, has 
been thus related to me by lilr. Will Kichards, the 
apothecary, who, it is well known, was, fnmi his 
size and manner, os fine a figuie for I Vdstaff as the 
imagination can conceive. “ One afternoon,” said I 
he, “ nn officer in full regimentals, booted and 
spurred, with a whip in his hand, spattered ^vith 
mud from top to toe, and reeling under the effecf.s 
of an overdose of litjuor, made his entrance into the 
coffee-house, in a box of which 1 was sitting, yierus- 
ing a newspaper, lie was probably under the im¬ 
pression, that every man he was to meet wo\d<l be a 
Quaker, and that a Quaker was no other than a 
licensed Simpii Pure for his amusement: for no 
sooner had he entered, than throwing his arms 
about the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher with the excla- 
luation of—“ Ah, my dear Broadbrim, give me a 
Iriss,” be began to slaver him most lovingly. As 
Joshua was a good deal embarrassed by the saluta¬ 
tion, and wholly unable to y)arry the assault or 
shake off the fond intruder, I interfei*ed iu his be¬ 
half and effected a separation, when ('gle, turning 
to me, cried out, ‘ Hah! my jolly fellow, give me a 
smack of your fat. choyis,’ and immcdiutel^’^ fell to 
hugging and kissing me, as lie had done Fisher. 
But instead of the coyness he hud shown, I hugged 
and kissed in my turn ns hard os 1 was able, until 
my weiglit at length brought Ogle to the floor, and 
myself on top of him. Keverthele.8s, 1 kej>t ki.ssing 
away, until nearly mashed and suftbeatod, he ex- 
dainied, ‘ for Heaven’s sake lot me uyi, let me up, 
or you will smother me!’ Havii'g siiflHeiently tor¬ 
mented him nnd avenged Joshua l isher, J poiTnitted 
him to rise, when he seemed a good deal sobered, 
and finding that I was neither a Quaker nor wliolly 
ignorant of the world, he evinced some respect for 
mo, took a seat with me iu a box, and entering into 
conversation, soon discovered, that however ho 
might be disguised by intoxication, ho well knew 
what belonged to the character of a gentleman. 
Tliis,” said Kichards, ** was the commencement of an 
acquaintance between ns; and Captain Ogle some¬ 


times called to see me, upon which occasions he 
always behaved with the utmost propriety and de¬ 
corum.” 

This same coffee-house, the only one indeed in the 
city, was also the scene of another affray by Ogle 
and Friend, in conjunotiou. I know not what parti¬ 
cular acta of mischief they had been guilty of, but 
they wore very drunk, and their conduct so ex¬ 
tremely disquieting and insulting to the peaceable 
citizens there assembled, that being no longer able 
to endure it, it was judged expedient to commit 
them; and Mr. Chew liappening to be there, under¬ 
took, iu virtue probably of his office of recorder, to 
write their eoininitrnent But Ogle, facetiously 
joggling his elbow, and interrupting him with a re- 
jictition of the ])itiful interjection of “ Ah^now^ Mr. 
Chnn /” he A\as driven from his gravity, and obliged 
to throw away the pen. It wiw then taken up by 

j Ahlennau M-n, \\ith a determination to go 

through with the business, when the culprits reeling 
round him, and Ogle iu particular, hanging over his 
shoulder and reading after him os ho wrote, at 
I length, with irresistible efteet, hit iqion on uiifoi’tu- 
nate on ersight of tlic alderman. “ Aye,” says he, 
“ my father was a justice of peace too, hut he did 
! not spell tliat word as jou do. I remember per- 
I fectly Avell, that instead of an ri he always used to 
I spell ciaorMSTANOF: with u C.” This sarcastic thrust 
i at the scribe, entirely turned flie tide in favor of the 
rioters ; aiid the eomj>aiiy being disarmed of their 
resentment, the alderman had no disposition to pro¬ 
voke farther eritieism hy going on with the 

The irregularities of these gay rakes were nut 
more eeeeiitric than diN orsified ; and the more ex¬ 
travagant they could render them, the better. At 
one time, they would drive full tilt through the 
streets in a chair; nnd upon one of tliese oeeasions, 
on approaching a Ixmm which hud been thrown 
across the street, in a part that Nvas iindeigoing tlio 
operation of jiaving, they lashed forward their 
steed, and sousing against the 8])ar with great vio¬ 
lence, tiioy were <onse(jU(‘ntly Inivled from their 
seats, like Don Quixote in his temerarious assault of 
the windmills. At another time, at Tioetor Orme’s 
the apothecary, v here Ogle lodged, they, in emula¬ 
tion of the same mad hero at the pujipet-show, laid 
about them with their canes upon the defenceless 
bottles and phials, at the same time assaulting a di¬ 
minutive Maryland ]>ni’Hon, wliom, in their frolic, 
they kicked from the street-door to the kitchen. He 
was a fellow lodger of Ogle’s; nnd, to make him 
some amends for tlie roughness of this usage, they 
shortly after took him drunk to tlie dancing assem¬ 
bly, where, through the iustruiueniality of this 
unworthy son of the church, they contrived to 
excite a notab'e hubbub. Tliough they had es- 
eajied, us already mentioned, at the coffee-house, 
yet their repeated umlfeasanees liad brought tliem 
w’ithin the notice of the civil authority; and they 
had more tlian once been in the clutches of the 

mayor of the city. Tliis was Mr. S-, a small 

miui of a s(juat, bandy-legged figure; and bence, by 
way of being revenged on him, they bribed a negro 
with a jiroeisely similar pair of logs, to carry him a 
! billet, winch import-ed, that ns the bearer had in 
1 vain Bourclied the town for a pair of hose that might 
fit him, he now applied to his honour to be informed 
where he purchased ms stockings. 

1 have oeen told that General Lee, when a cap¬ 
tain in the British service, had got involved in this 
vortex of dissipation; and although afterwards so 
strenuous an advocate for the civil rights of the 
Americans, bad been made to smart severely for 
their violation, by the mayor’s court of Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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Hie common ohserrationy that when men become 
■oldiere they lose the oharaoter and feelinm of citi¬ 
zens, was amply illustrated by the generd conduct 
of the British officers in America, Their studied 
contempt of the mohairs^ by which term all those 
who were not in unifoim wore distinguished, was 
manifest on all occasions; and it is hy no means im¬ 
probable, that the disgust then excited, might have 
more easily ripened into that harvest of discontent, 
which subsequent injuries called forth, and which 
terminated in a subdnction of allegiance from the 
parent land. 

JAinS SMITH, or PSHHSTLrANlA, THK BIONRS OF THE DSOLA- 
EATtOK or INDEPEMDEKOl. 

Besides my fellow boarders there were several 
young men in the town (York, Pa.), whoso company 
served to relieve the dreariness of my solitude; for 
such it was, compared with the scone from which 
I had removed. These, for the most part, are yet 
liviiij^, generally known and respected. There was 
also in the place an oddity, who, though not to be 
classed with its young men, I sometimes fell in witln 
This was Mr. James Smith, the lawyer, then in con¬ 
siderable practice. Tie w/is probably between forty 
and fifty years of age, fond of bis bottle and young 
company, and jiossessed of an original species of 
drollery. This, as may pei-haps be said of all p<*r- 
Bons in this w.ay, consisted more in the manner than 
the matter: for which reason, it is scarcely possi¬ 
ble to convey a just notion of it to the reader. In 
him it much dejiended on an uncoiithneas of gesture, 
a certain ludicrous cost of countenance, and a drawl¬ 
ing mode of utterance, which, taken in conjunction 
with his eccentric ideas, produced an effect irresis¬ 
tibly comical; though on an analysis it would be 
difficult to decide, whether the man or the saying 
most constituted the jest The most trivial inci<lcnt 
from his mouth was stum]led with his originality: 
and in relating one evening how he had been dis¬ 
turbed in his office by a cow, he gave inconceivable 
zest to his narration, by his miinner of telling how 
she thrust her nose into tlie door, and (hrrf roart'd 
like a Numidian lion. Like the jneture of (rarrick 
between tragedy and comedy, bis phiz exhibited a 
struggle between tragedy and farce, in which the 
latter 8eerne«l on the eve of jircdorainating. With 
a sufficiency of various reading to furnish him with 
materials mr ridiculous allusions and incongruous 
combinations, he never was so successful os when he 
could find a learned pedant to play upon: and of 
all men, Judge Stedman, when mellow, was best 
calculated for his butt The judge was a Scotch¬ 
man, a man of reading and erudition, though ex¬ 
tremely magisterial and do^atical in his cups. 
This it was which ^ave point to the humor of 
Smith, who, os if desirous of coming in for his share 
of the glory, while Stedmau was in full display of 
his historical knowledge, never failed to set him 
raving by some monstrous anachronism, such, for 
instance, as “don’t you remember, Mr. Stedman, 
that terrible bloody battle which Alexander the 
Great fought with the Russians near the Straits of 
Babelmandel t ” “ What, sir I ” said Stedman, re¬ 

peating with the most ineffable contempt, “ which 
Alexander the Great fought with the Russians I 
Where, mon, did you get your chronology “I 
think Tou wiU find it recorded, Mr. Stedman, in 
Thuoyaides or Herodotus.” On another occasion, 
being asked for his authority for some eiiormoos 
assertion, in which both space and time were fairly 
annihilated, with unshaken gravity he replied, “1 ^ 
am pretty sure I have seen an account of it, Mr. i 
Stedman, in a High Dutch almanac, printed at 
4/eepo/* his drawling way of pronouncing Aleppo. | 


While every one at table was holding his sides at 
the expense of the judge, he, on his part, had no 
doubt that Smith was the object of laughter, as he 
WM of his own unutterable disdain, ^us every 
thing was as it should be, all parties were pleased; 
the laughers were highly ticlUed, the self^ompla- 
ccncy of the real dupe was flattered, and the sar¬ 
castic vein of the pretended one gratified; and this, 
without the smallest suspicion on the part of Sted¬ 
man, who, residing in Philadelphia, was ignorant of 
Smith’s character, and destitute of penetration to 
develope it 

A PBSOHXB or WAX IK ZZILS, AT FLATBUBB. 

Flat-bush was the place assigned for the officers 
of our regiment, as wml as those of Magaw’s. Here 
also, were stationed Colonels Miles, Atlee, Rawlings, 
and Major Williams; the indulgence of arranging 
ourselves agreeably to our respective circles of ac¬ 
quaintance having been granted by Mr. Loring, of 
whom, for my own part, I have nothing hard to say. 
Mr. Forrest and myself were billeted on a Mr. 
Jacob Suydam. His house was pretty large, con¬ 
sisting of buildings which appeared to have been 
erected at different times, the front and better part 
of which was in the occupation of Mr. Theophilact 
Bachc and his family, fi^om New York. Though we 
were in general civilly enough received, it cannot 
be supposed that we were very welcome to our 
Low Dutch hosts, whose habits of living were ex¬ 
tremely parsimonious, and whose winter provision 
was barely sufficient for themselves. Had they 
been sure of receiving the two dollars a-week, it 
might have reconciled them to the measure; but 
payment appeared to thorn to depend on the success 
of our cause (Congress, or ourselves, being looked 
upon as the paymasters), and its failure, in their 
eyes, would in both cases induce a stoppage of pay¬ 
ment. They were, however, a people who seemed 
thoroughly disposed to submit to any power 
which might be set over them; and whatever might 
have been their propensities or demonstrations at 
an earlier stage of the contest, they were now the 
dutiful and loyal subjects of His Majesty George the 
Third; and entirely obedient to the behests of their 
military masters in New York. As it was at the 
instance of these that we were saddled upon tliem, 
they received us with the best grace they could put 
on. Their houses and beds were founa clean, out 
their living extremely poor, and well calculated to 
teach the luxurious, how infinitely less than their 
pampered appetites require, is essential to the suste- 
nation of life. In the apostrophe of Lucan, 

O prodlga remm, 

Laznrles, nunquam paiVo contents paratn, 

£t qiUBAitorum terra pelagomo cibornm 
Amoitlosa fames, et laute gloria mensol 
Discite quxm psrvo lioeat prodaoere vitam. 

Thus translated by Rowe: 

Behold I ye sons of luxury, behold 1 
Who Boattor in excess vour lavish gold; 

You who the wealth of frugal ages waste, 

T' Indulge a wanton supercilious taste ; 

For whom all earth, all ocean are explor'd 
To spread the various proud volaptuous board, 

Behold I how little thrifty nature craves. 

A sorry wash, made up of a sprinkling of boh^ 
and the oarkest sugar on the verge of fluidify, with 
half-baked bread, ftiel being among the scaroest 
articles at Flat-bush, and a little stale batter, con¬ 
stituted our breakfast At our firet coming, a small 
ieoe of pickled beef was occasionally boiled for 
inner, but, to the beef which was soon consumed, 
succeeded clippers or clama, and our unvaried sapper 
was supon or mush, sometimes with skimmed milk, 
but more generally with buttermilk blended with 
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inolMt€i, which woe kept for weeks in a chum, as 
swOI is saved for ho«. I found it, however, after a 
little use, very eat&le; and supper soon became 
my beat meal. The table company consisted of the 
master of the house, Hr. Jacob Suydam, an old 
bach^or, a young man, a shoemaker of the name of 
Bern Hagerman, married to Jacob's niece, who, with 
a mewling infant in her arms, never failed to ajipear. 
A black l^y, too, was generally in the room, not as 
a waiter, but as a kind of enfant de tnaison^ who 
walked about or took post in the chimney corner 
with his hat on, and occasionally joined in the con¬ 
versation. It is probable, that but for us, ho would 
have been placed at the table; and that it had been 
the custom before we came. Certain it is, that the 
idea of e<^uality was more fully and fairly acted 
upon in t-hiii house of a British subject than ever I 
have seen it practised by the most vehement de- 
cKumers for the rights of man among ourselves. It 
is bub fair, however, to mention, that 1 have never 
been among our transcendent republicans of Virgi¬ 
nia, and her dependencies. But notwithstanding 
some unpleasant circumstances in our establishment, 
every member of the family, the black follow, to 
whom we had been the cause of some privations, 
excepted, was exceedingly courteous and accommo¬ 
dating. Rem Hngerman, and Yonichy, his wife, 
g^ve themselves no airs; nor was our haimony 
with uncle Jacob ever interrupted, but on a single 
ooousion, when, soured a little by I know not what 
rovoeation, he made a show of knocking down 
orrest with a pair of yarn stockings he had just 
drawn from his legs, us he sat in the chimney-corner 
one evening preparing for bod. It was, indeed, 
but an offer, uiough it might, for aught I know, 
have amounted to an assault in law, as Jacob was 
not so far from the person menaced, but that the 
feet of the stockings, if held by the other extremity, 
and projected from an extended arm, might possibly 
have reached him; and a pair of long-worn yarn 
stockings, might, from daily alluvian, have acquired 
somewhat of the properties of a cudgel. But mo¬ 
ments of peevishness wei*e allowable to our host; 
since, though we hud for some time been eonsutning 
his provisions, he had never seen a penny of our 
money, and it was somewhat doubtful, to sny the 
truth, whether he ever would ; for, considering the 
oontractors for our boarding liable for it, we never 
thought of paying it ourselves. As the Low Dutch 
are a people little known in Pennsylvania, and 
more especially, as it is my avowed intention to ad¬ 
vert to the oharaoter of the time, this sketch of their 
domestic economy and manners may not be thought 
impertinent. In a word, from what 1 saw of them 
on Long Island, I was led to consider them as a 
people, quiet and inoffensive beyond any I had seen; 
such, from whom no enthusiastic efforts, either of 
good or evil tendency, were to be looked for; who 
were neither prolific of Catos nor C^utilines; and 
who, had they oeen the sole occupants of this great 
continent of ours, would still have been colonists, 
and never known what it was to be independent re¬ 
publicans. Their religious, like their other habits, 
were unostentatiouB and plain; and a silent grace * 


• Mrs. Geaxt, In her “ Memoirs of sn American Lady ” 
nesklng of the state of religluD among the settlors about 
Albany, am ” Their religton,like their original national oba- 
raoter, had in it little of nrvor or enthusiasm ; their manner 
of perfbrmlng religions duties was regular and decent, but 
calm, and to more ardent Imaginations might appear meohanl- 
oil. None ever doubted of the great truths of revelation, yet 
feweeemod to dwell on the result with that lively delight 
which devotion produces in minds of keener sensibility. If 
their piety, however, wm without enthusiesm, it was also 
without Mgotry; they wished others to think as they dl^ 
without showing ranoonr or contempt towards those who did 


before meat, prevailed at the table of Jacob Suydam. 
When we were all seated, he suddenly clasped hit 
hands together, threw his head on one ude, closed 
his eyes, and remained mute and motionless for 
about a minute. His niece and nephew followed his 
example; but with such an eager solicitude that the 
copied attitude should be prompt and simultaneous, 
as to give an air of absurdity to what might other¬ 
wise have been very decent Although little of the 
vernacular accent remained on the ton^e of these 
people, they had some peculiarities in uieir phrase¬ 
ology. Among these, instead of asking you to sit, 
or sit down to table, they invited you to sit by; 
and this I even observed in General Bchuyler, when 
I was at Lake George. It might be asked by a 
stickling New Yorker, if ** sit by*^ is not as proper, 
and even more so, than “ sit down,” which, in stnet- 
ness, is a redundancy. 

OBATOBT.—FKOM MOTBS OT A DXSin.TOBT BXA1»B. 

Ben Jonsoti thus speaks of the eloquence of Lord 
Bacon: “There happened in my tune one noble 
speaker (Lord Venilam) who was full of gravity in 
his speaking, llis language, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more prestly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but consisted of 
his own graces. His hearers could not cough or look 
aside from him without loss. He commanded where 
he 8j>oke; and had his judges angry or pleased at his 
devotion. The fear of every one that heard him was, 
lest he should make an end.” 

This is certainly high praise; but there has been 
no time or place, perhaps, in which eloquent men 
have not appeared, upon whom some of their cotem- 
loraries might not be disposed to pass an equally 
ofty panegyric. The parliamentary oratoiy of 
Lord Holingbroke has been extolled as unrivalled: 
to, in later times, have been the speeches of Lords 
Chatham and Mansfield by their respective friends ; 
and still more recently, those of Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Erskine, and Curran. 

It seems to be matter of just regret, that we have 
no method of perpetuating the merit of those who 
have excelled in this captivating art. The genius of 
the writer is displayed in his works; that of the 
painter in his pictures; tliat of the composer of music 
in the note-book which records the “ concords of 
sweet sounds,” of which he has been the eliciter or 
combiner. But, if even the words of tlie orator are 
reserved, his manner, his voice, his tones, his looks, 
is gestures, are lost to future ages; and tlic circum¬ 
stances which constitute the ossonee of his art, his 
action, never down to posterity. Hence it is that 
the comparative excellence of Demosthenes and Ci¬ 
cero, and that of the other great names which have 
been mentioned, cannot be estimated; and for the 
some reason, no scale can be established whereby to 
determine the relative merits of the “ well graced 
actors,” of post times witli those of tlie present, or 
one with the other, of those who have left the scene. 
Whether, therefore, with due allowance for na¬ 
tional mannors and tastes, Le Eain and Clairon of 
the French stnge, were superior to Garrick and Sid- 
dons of the English ; or whether Betterton, the para¬ 
gon of his dny, was superior, or in any degree com¬ 
parable to Garrick, the paragon of his, must ever 
remain a mere matter of conjecture, as probably it 


not In many individuals, whose llvos seemed governed by 
the principles of religion, tho spirit of devotion seemed to he 
quiescent in the heart, and to break forth in ezigenotea; yet 
that monster In nature, an implons woman, was never bMrd 
of among them.*' 
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wotild be of diepate were they all alive and mar- 
dialled for comparisoii before t!ie most exquisitely 
refined audience that ever crowded a theatre. 

But it is further to be remarked^ that there is a 
fashion in these things, os in all others that are the 
oUeots of taste; and that what is called a new 
school is nothing more than a new fashion, which 
puts down an old one. They who will not accede 
to this, but insist that every innovation is an improve¬ 
ment, are advocates for human perfectibility, or at 
least for man’s continued progression towards per¬ 
fection—a doctrine in which, however well disposed 
to acquiesce in the orthodoxy of new schools, and 
new modes, and new foihions, I must profess myself 
a sceptic. Hence, tiiough 1 might be disposed to 
believe that Garrick was a better actor than any of 
his predecessors, that belief would not be at all 
founded on the circumstance of his ooining after 
them. Tliis celebrated performer has indeed the 
credit of correcting some of the acknowledged er¬ 
rors of the English stage, particularly the starch and 
formal manner of its declamation ; and a similar re¬ 
form, we are told by Marmontel, was, through his 
suggestion, effected by Clairori in France. But there 
may be room for doubting whether, by Garrick, the 
innovation was not carried too far, since it has been 
said, that the poetry of English tragedy, from the 
adoption of his manner, has been utterly disregarded 
tlirough an extreme sedulity to copy nature: For. 
without recurring to Voltaire’s strong illustration of 
neamnoim je porte les calotten^ I take it for granted 
it will be ceded; that tragedy should be written in 
verse, and that the hei'oes of this sort of drama 
fihould continue to mouth heroics, the natural pro¬ 
pensity of human beings to hold discourses in humble 
prose notwithstanding. 

HOVELS. 

No one, I believe, reads less for the sake of a story 
than myself; of course, 1 am but a jK)or novel reader, 
and never complain that Tristram 8hundy lias no 
story at all. In a book I look for thought, senti¬ 
ment, language, humour, wit, and sonietiuies instruc¬ 
tion ; if it has these I care little for the tale; though 
no doubt where this is the main object it ought to be 
a good one. But, of all tilings, in a novel or play, 

I hate a series of perplexities and cross accidents; 
for which reason, Iiowever admiring Miss Burney’s 
talent for painting life and drawing characters, 1 
always get out of patience with her at the winding 
up of her plot49, os tlieii it is she never fails to pelt 
her poor liero or heniine with a tempest of unforeseen 
and distressing occurrences. When the reader, g(»od 
easy man or woman, fancies that all difficulties at 
length are over, and is ready to join in congratula¬ 
tions with the wedding guests, already invited or 
about to be invited, there comes a frost, a nipjung 
frost, and the already opening buds of eonnubiul 
felicity are thrown back to undergo the process of a 
new vegetation. 

But, of all productions, the most monstrous in my 
eyes are those in wliich fiction is engrafted on history. 
Let me have fact or fable, but not a preposterous 
mixture of both. There are many, however, who 
think differently, and I am by no means disposed to 
impugn the correctness of their opinion. Let each 
enjoy his own. I)e gustibus non est disputaiidum. 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

The first American ancestor of Timothy Dwight 
came from Dedham, England, to Dedham, Mas- 
saohosetts, in 1687. Five generations intervened 
when the poet and theolo^an of the name was 
bom, in the oldest mole line, at Northampton, 
Mass., May 14, 1762. His father was a mer¬ 



chant of the t^iwn and a graduate of Yale; his 
mother was the third daughter of tlio metaphy¬ 
sician Jonathan Ed wan Is—so Dwight came in 
regular snceesHion to Jiis future re[)utation, and 
he probably owed much of it directly to this lady, 
for he received liis early educiition at home. His 
mother taught him the alphabet in one lesson, and 
he read the Bible when he was but four years of 
age. Latin ho studied by himself at six, and 
would lia\ e boon ready for college at eight, had 
not his school been discontinued when he oame 
homo to lo-ai-n his favorite studies of geography 
and liistory from his mother. He entered Yale 
College when ho was thirteen, in 1765, whore for 
the first two yeai*s, it is said by one of his biogra¬ 
phers, that, through the folly of youth much of 
ids time was mi8Sj>ont,” a statement which is 
explained by an intimation from another biogra¬ 
pher tliat gambling was a vice of the place, and 
that Dwight, thougli he played for amusement 
and never for money, let the s|M)rt engross too 
much of his time. At fifteen, Iiowever, he took 
up stmly in earnest, occupying fourteen hours a 
day with Ids books. He wiis graduated in 1769, 
and for two years was a teacher at New Haven, 
still continuing his studies. He then bec ame a 
tutor in his college when lie was nineteen, and 
began the composition of his poem the Conquest of 
Canaan, It was finished within three years, 
though not published till tlie conclusion of the 
Revolutionary war gave literature a hearing in 
1785, when it appeared with a dedication to 
Washington. It was reprinted by J. Johnson, in 
London, in 1788. Dwight taught mathematics, 
rhetoric, and oratory, in the college for bi.x years. 
His theme on taking his mastership of arts, was 
27ie History^ Eloquence^ and Poetry of the 
an oration, which was published at the time,* 

• A Dissertation on the HMonr, Eloquence, and Poetrr of 
the Bible, delivered at the Pubflo Commencement at New 
Haven. New Haven : Tbos. A Sam. Green. 177S. 8vo.pp.ld. 
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and greatly advanoed his reputation by its glow¬ 
ing deolaination. It has a warm tribute to the 
el^uence of St. Paul, and instances the noble 
literature of the Old Testament in the Book of 
Job, the perfect example of the ode in the one 
hundred and fourth Pt*aln^ and Bie beauties of 
others, particularly the eighteenth, where “the 
,]^t’s imagination rises to such a height as Pin¬ 
dar, Dryden, and Gray must look up to with as¬ 
tonishment and despair.’* 

Dwight returned to Northampton to recruit 
his health wasted by study, and establish a con¬ 
stitution which remained unimpaired till he was 
more than sixty. In 1777 he was married to 
the daughter of an old college coiii])ariion of his 
father, Beiyamin Woolsey, of Long Island; and 
the same year being licensed to preach, his services 
were accepted as chaplain in the army, which he 
joined at West Point, in which national atmo¬ 
sphere, at that national moment, lie wrote his fa¬ 
mous song of Colnmhia^ which was received with 
enthusiasm, was piiblislied in all tlie popular col¬ 
lections, and has not lost its jdace in similar quar¬ 
ters since. Though somewhat ornate, its spirit 
and success are not to be questioned. He was 
with the anny u year when his father’s death re¬ 
called him to the family at Northampton, where 
for five years he labored, as prea<;her and fanner, 
for their support. He was a member of the state 
legislature in 1781, and his pojiularity woidd have 
detained him in civil life had lie not deliberately 
preferred the ministry, the duties of which he ac¬ 
cepted at Greenfield, Ot,, in 1783, and discharged 
in the same ])lace for twelve years, adding to his 
small stif)ona of five hundred dollars per annum 
by the profits of an academy. His j)()em Green¬ 
field Bill, inspired by the neighborhood, ap¬ 
peared in 1704, with a dedication to John Ad¬ 
ams,* and with its predecessor it was republished 
in England. 

The next year Dwight was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Stiles in the ])rosiden(;y of Yale College, a 
post which he filled till his death, twenty-one 
years after. The chief literary fruits of his new 
college life wore the series of divinity discourses 
delivered by him to the stmlents, and which were 
published after his death, in five volumes, with 
the title, Iheohgy; Explained and Defended: 
a work which Inis exercised an important influ- 
enoe in the congregational denomination of wliich 
it is the exponent, has been widely cii’culated in 
England, and which has \)ecn greatly admii’od by 
the author’s friends for “ its philosojdiicul arrange¬ 
ment, its luminous rensomngs, its bold and lofty 
eloquence, and the ability which it evinces to em¬ 
ploy diflTerent faculties with the best effect, and I 
to do everything in an exceedingly grac-eful and j 
perfect manner.”t I 

In the year 1800 he revised Watts’s Psalms, at j 
the request of the General Association of (Jon- 
neotiout, adding translations of his own, which 
WattB had not attempted, and annexing a selec- 

• Greenllfild Hill: a Pwm In Seven Parts. I. T^o Pros¬ 
pect 11. The Flourishing Village. III. The BurninpofFair- 
neld. IV. The Destruction of the P^uods. V. The Clergy- 
xnao'B Advice to the Vlllitfers. VI. The Farmer’s Advice to i 
the VIllagerB. VII. The Vision; or, Prospect of the Fntnro 
Happiness of America. By TMmoUiy Dwight, D.D. New 
TOTk: Printed by Childs A Bwalne, ifW, 8vo. pp. 188. 

t Dr. WlllluD B. Sprague’s LUh of Dwight Sparks’s Am. 
Blog., Second Series, voL Iv. 


tion of Hymns; both of which were approved of 
and adopted bv the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. As a favorable spedinen 
of bis execution in this line, the version of the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, which 
Joel Barlow had previously as well succeeded 
witli, may be instanced:— 

PSAUi OZXXVIL 

I love thy kingdom, Lord, 

The house of thine abode, 

The church, our blest Redeemer sav’d 
With his own precious blood. 

I love thy Chiireli, O God 1 
Her walls before thee stand, 

Dear us the apple of thine eye, 

And graven on thy hand. 

If e’er bless thy sons 
My voice, or hands, deny, 

These namls let usofid bkill foi'saV.e^ 

This voice in silence die. 

If o’er my heart forget 
Her welfare, or her wo, 

Let every joy this licnrt forsake. 

And every grief o’erfiow. 

For her my tears sluill fall; 

For her iny prayers ascend ; 

To her iny cares and toils be given, 

Till toils and cares shall end. 

Beyond iny higlu'st joy 
1 prize her heavenly ways. 

Her sweet eoinniunion, Holeinn vov'^j 
Her liyinns of love and praise. 

Jesus, thou Friend divine, 

Our Saviour and our King, 

Illy haiul from every snare and foe 
Shall great deliverance bring. 

Sure as thy truth shall last, 

To Zitni shall he given 
The brightest glories, earth can yield, 

And brighter bliss of heaven. 

Tills has been adopted, beyond the limits of 
Dwight’s own denoiuinatioii, iu the Hymn-book 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cdinrch. 

His vacations for the whole of his presidency 
wore passed in travelling excursions, wlien travel¬ 
ling, before the days of the locomotives, was a 
quiet, leisurely individual affair, whieh lo<l into 
i by-places, was inriuisitive of nature, gave country 
landlords an oppoitunity to exhibit themselves, 
and time was afforded to see the local great men on 
the way,* as he journied through the neighboring 
states of New Ilaimishire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, and Now York. He visited the White 
Mountains, Lake George, Montank, Niagara, the 
Koatskills, and various other localities, keeping 
notes of his journeys, written out in the form of 
letters, which compose the series published iu 


♦ DoTinle’s Farm^rel' Mtueum, at Walpole, contains a pass¬ 
ing new-ijnpor benediction on one of tbeso pllgrlniiures, Sep¬ 
tember ah. 170T. “ This morning, the truly respectable Presi¬ 
dent of Tale College proceeded from this vllliigt) on a Journey 
to the Upper Cooe; whence, we understand, ho intends passing 
over the white Mountains to Halluwell, In the district of Maine. 
His rugged tour will, we hiij^e, be relieved by those civilities 
which are due to the gentleman, the scholar, and the unaffected 
Ohristlau." 
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1821, after Ins death, of TrmeU in Km England 
and Km York, Southey, who saw in the four 
well filled Yolumes admirable material for the his¬ 
tory of a new state, whiit Miss Martineau has 
since called “ world making?,” in the natural his¬ 
tory observations, the sketches of Indian life, the 
notices of education, domestic manners, and social 
proijress, pronounces this “ the most im[)ortant of 
Dwight’s writings, a work which will derive 
additional value from time, whatever may become 
of his poetry and of his sermons.”* 



Dwight’s llooso in New Havei.. 


In I81(» Dwight was seized with tlie illness— 
an alarming aliection of the bladder—which, 
though it was i)ai’tially relieved by a surgical ojxj- 
ration, caused his death the year af>-er, January 
11, 1H17, in his sixty-lifth year. He einplovod 
the last months of his lile in compositions on the 
evidences of revelation, and in the completion of 
a [)oem of fifteefi himdred lines, the (’escHption 
of a contest between Genius and Common Sense. 

The personal intluonee of Dwiglit should not 
1)0 overlooked in an estimate of his position. Tie 
ap])cars to have been “every inch” a president. 
Ilis po])ularity with the students was unbounded, 
and was maintained by no sacrifice of self- 
resp(‘ct, for Dwight was always courtly and dig¬ 
nified. A lady, who saw him in her youth, when 
lie visited an old college companio!), lier father, 
the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, Mrs. Lee, says that 
when ho entered the humble i)arsonagc, he ap¬ 
peared to her youthful observation to possess “ the 
lofty ])oliteness, the j)riestly dignity of the Bishop 
of London, as made knowm by the pen of Han¬ 
nah More.”t The portrait by Trumbull exhibits 


♦ The Qnarterljr Rerlow, Oct. 1828, Art. 1. 
t Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Bnokniinstcr, by Eliza Bnok- 
mlnster Uic. Dr. Sprague, in hie Memoir in Sparks's series, 
describes his form as ** stately and midestic, and every way well 
proportioned. His features were rognlar, his eye black and 
piercing, yet benignant, and his countenance altogether indi¬ 
cative of a high order of mind. Ills voice was rich and melo¬ 
dious, adapted alike to music and oratory.” An incidental trait 
is in accordance with this description. His hand-wrltlni; was 
BO elegant that there are portions of it which cannot readily be 
distinguished from the finest copper-plate engraving. One of 
the very last acts of his life, in his dying hours, was an exhibi¬ 
tion of gentlemanly courtesy. His fhmlly around him, die- 
tractod by their grief, had fklled to notice two ladies who came 
to visit him. Ho spoke to them, and directed one of his chil- 
dreu to ‘^hand chairs.” It was, as Dr. Spra^e, who has pre¬ 
served the anecdote, remarks, ‘‘the Instinctive prompting of 
that Inwrought sense of propriety that had oonstltated through 
life a leading element both of his popularity and nsefrilneis.” 


this ease and self-command, which was built up 
upon some noble traits of character, a sense of 
duty, a higher order of industry, and an ardent 
fire of genius in youth. In Dwight’s early poems 
wo see a heat of lionest enthusiasm sufficient to 
warm the faculties through life. Those produc¬ 
tions have boon hardly dealt with. They are 
worth sometliing more than to furnish a dull jest 
at epic failures. The Conquest of Canaan, it 
should be remembered, was the production of a 
youth hardly out of college, and should be looked 
at as a scries of poetic sketches, not over nice in 
rhetorical treatment or ohedioiico to the laws of 
Aristotle. In that view it contains much pleasing 
writing, but the word epic should never bo brought 
in contact with it. His biographer tliinks its re¬ 
ception was marred by the general ])r(5valenco of 
iiitidelity at the time of its publication.* If so, 
the iiyury may have been somewhat ai^ated by 
tlie appearance, soon aftor, of the Triumph of 
Infidelity, an anonymous poem from his pen, 
whicli dealt some trenchant blows at scoflers in 
high places. But the truth is, that no amount of 
religious belief held in its utmost purity can en¬ 
tirely overcome the iiidifforenco of readers as they 
make tl ii‘i r way tl irongli the long monotonous pages 
of the Conquest of Canaan. The lines are sound¬ 
ing in couplets; the Cfesura gives breath and the 
rlnnies ring well, but little impression is made 
I upon the mind. The characters are too little dis¬ 
criminated, and the manners have too little exact¬ 
ness to fix the attention. The warriors are nu¬ 
merous, and one warrior is like another. The 
lovers, I rad and Selima, are exemplary; one is 
brave and the otlier virtuous, but tlioir conversa¬ 
tion is tedious. Tlie action has not the merit of 
a close adlieronco to the original; so history is 
damaged without poetry being much the gainer. 
The interpolations of the combats of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution in the wars of the Israelites had, 
doubtless, a sound patriotic intention, but would 
be fatal to a better poem. Yet we may find many 
vigorous passages in the volume, which show a 
fine glow of the imagination. The similes are 
numerous, and many of them are striking. Ho 
tlius treats Niagara in a comparison of the onset 
of battle:— 

Mean time from distant guards a cry ascends, 

And round the camp the dinning voice extends; 

Th’ alarming trump resounds; the martial train 
Pour from the tents, and crowd th’ accustom’d plain. 
In mazy wanderings, thickening, darkening, roll, 

Fill oil the field, and shade the boundless pole. 

As where proud Erie winds her narrowing shores, 
And o’er huge hills a boiling ocean pours, 

The long wlute-sheeted foam, with fury hurl’d, 

Down the clifib thundering, sliakes the stable world. 
In solemn grandeur clouds of mist arise. 

Top the tall pines, and heavy seek the skies: 

Bo spread the volumes of the dust afar; 

Bo roar the clamors of commencing war. 

This prophetic passage, in which the author 
evidently has America in view, may boast at least 
one fine couplet:— 

Then o’er wide lands, as blissful E<len bright. 

Type of the skies, and seats of pure delight. 


• Memoirs of the Life of the Author, prefixed to the The¬ 
ology. 
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Oor loiii, with prosperous eonrse, shall stretch their 
•way, 

And claim an empire, spread from sea to sea: 

In one great whole th* narmonious tribes combine; 
Trace Justice’ palh, and choose their chiefs divine; 
On ifreedom’s oase erect the heavenly plan; 

Teach laws to reign, and save the rights of man. 
Then smiling Art shall wrap the fields in bloom. 
Fine the rich ore, and guide the useful loom; 

Then lofty towers in golden pomp arise; 

Then spiry cities meet auspicious skies: 

The soul on Wisdom’s wing sublimely soar, 

New virtues cherisli, and new truths explore; 

Thr<^ time's long tract our name celestial run^ 

Climb in the east, and circle with the sun ; 

And smiling Glory stretch triumphant wings 
O’er hosts of heroes, and o’er tiibes of kings. 

The birds crowning the jubilee of returning 
day after a storm are introduced w’ith beauty in 
the following scene, which glitters with sun- 
ahiue:— 

Then gentler scenes his rapt attention gain’d, 
Wliere God’s great hand in dear effulgence reign’d, 
The growing beauties of the solemn even, 

And all the oright sublimities of heaven. 

Above tall western liills, the light of day 
Shot far the splendors of his golden ray ; 

Bright from tne storm, with tenfold grace ho smil’d. 
The tumult soften’d and the world grew mild. 

With pomp transcendnnt, rob’d in lieavonly dyes, 
Arch’a the clear rainbow round the orient skies; 

Its changeless form, its hues of beam divine, 

Fair type of truth, and beauty endless shine. 

Around th’ expanse, with thousand splendors rare ; 
Gay clouds sail’d wanton through the kindling air; 
From shade to shade, unnumber’d tinctures blend; 
Unnumber’d forms of wondrous light extend; 

In pride stupendous, glittering wtdls aspire, 

Grac’d with bright domes, and crown’d with towers 
of fire. 

On clifis cliffs burn; o’er mountains mountains roll: 
A burst of glory spreads from pole to pole; 

Rapt with the splendor, every songster sings, 

Tops tlie high bough, and claps his glistening wings: 
With new-born gi’een, reviving nature blooms, 

And sweeter fragrance freshening air perfumes. 

The gentle Cowper, who wrote a favorable 
critique on tlie ])oem in tlie Analytical Review,’•* 
notices this description of Night as “highly 
poetical^' 

Now Night, in vestments rob’d, of cloudy dye, 
With sable grandeur cloth’d the orient sky, 

Impell’d the sun, obsequious to her reign, 

Down the far mountains to the western main; 

With magic hand, becalm’d the solemn even, * 

And drew day’s curtain from the spangled heaven. 
At once the planets sail’d around the throne: 

At once ten thousand worlds in splendor shone; 
Behind her car, the moon’s expanded eye 
Rose from a cloud, and look’d around tbe sky: 

Far up th’ immense her train sublimely roll, ^ ' 

And oance, and triumph, round the lucid pole. 

Faint shine the fields, beneath the shadowy ray; 
Blow lades the glimmering of the west awny; 

To sleep the tribes retire; and not a sound 
Flows thvpugh the air, or murmurs on the ground. 

There is a glowing picture of the millennium. 
Indeed, the r^er is oppressed by the uniform 


• Sonfbay's Works of Oowper, Ed. 1825, vU. 814. 


eloquence of the description. It is too fiorid. 
The natural powers of the writer appear in the 
poem, ii\jured by the study of Pope’s declamatory 
pieces. 

It is said to have been at the suggestion of the 
poet Trumbull, his feUow tutor at Uie time in the 
college, tliat Dwight wrote the animated descrip¬ 
tion of the battle lighted by the burning city of 
Ai, in the seventh book. The author of M’Fingal 
had another hint in his own humorous way for the 
laborious young |)oet. In allusion to the number 
of thuuder-^toriiis described in the portion of the 

C oein handed him to read, lie requested that when 
e sent in the remainder, a lightning rod might be 
included. 

Dwight’s literary compositions are represented 
by two leading ideu'i—his religion and his patriot¬ 
ism. The former is sustained in his Theology and 
in his Triumph of Infidelity, and in some tine pas¬ 
sages in (Treenfield Hill; the latter in his remarks 
on the Review of Inchi(]uin’8 Lettei’S, and m many 
pages of his travels. In the poem on Infidelity, 
and his passage with the Quarterly Review, he 
does not mince matters, but shows the hand of a 
bold vigorous pamphleteer. 7'he Triit7hph of Infi¬ 
delity ; a Poem. Printed in the World.^ 1788: 
was sent forth with no other title. It is an octa¬ 
vo of forty pages, levelled at the unbelieving 
spirit of the century then drawing to its close. It 
is dedicated U> Mons. do Voltaire: “Sir, your 
Creator endued you with shining talents, aTid cast 
your lot in a field of action, whore they might be 
most happily cm])loyed : Jn the progress of along 
and industrious life, you devoted them to a single 
purj) 08 (‘, the elevation of your character above 
his. For the accomplishment of this puriM>8e, 
with a diligence and uniformity which would have 
adorned the most virtuous j)ur.uits, you op])osed 
truth, religion, and their authors, with sophistry, 
contempt, and obloquy ; and taught, as far us 
your example or sentiments extended their influ¬ 
ence, that the chief end of man was, to slander his 
God, and abuse him for ever. To whom could 
such an effort as the following be dedicated, with 
more propriety than to you.” 

The satire is full of indignation; with more 
polish, it could not fail to have become widely 
celebrated. Here are a few of its strong lines:— 

THE SMOOTH DIVXNM. 

There smil’d the smooth Divine, unua’d to wound 
The siiuicr’s heart, with hell’s alurniing aouud. 

No terrors on his gentle tougue atticnd; 

No grating truths the iiieest ear offend. 

That strange uew-birth, that methodistic g«'ace, 

Nor in his heart, nor sermons found a place. 

Plato’s fine tales lie clumsily retold, 

Trite, fireside, moral seesaws, dull as old; 

His Christ, and bible, pKc’d at good remove, 

Guilt hell-deserving, and forgiving love. 

’Twas best, he said, mankind should cease to sin; 
Good fame requir’d it; so did peace within: 

Their honours, well he knew, would ne’er be driven. 
But hop’d they still would please to go to heaven. 
Each week, he paid his visitation dues; 

Coax’d, jested, laugh’d; rehears’d the private new's; 
Smoak’d with each goody, thought her cheese ex- 
cell’d; 

Her pipe he lighted, and her baby held. 

Or plac’d in some great town, with lacquer’d shoes, 
Trim wig, and trimmer gown, and glistening hose, 
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He bow’d, talk’d poUtios, learn’d manners mild; 
Most meekly <j[ue8tion’d, and most smoothly smil’d; 
At rich men’s jests laugh’d loud, their stories prais’d; 
Their wives’ new patterns gaz’d, and gazM, and 
gaz’d; 

Most daintily on pamper’d turkies din’d; 

Nor shrunk with fasting, nor with study pin’d : 

Yet from their churches saw his brethren driven. 
Who thunder’d truth, and spoke the voice of heaven, 
Chill’d trembling guilt, in Satan’s headlong path. 
Charm’d the feet back, and rous’d the ear of death. 
“Let fools,” he cried, “ starve on, while prudent 1 
Snug in my nest shall live, and snug shall die.”* 

The picture of the good divine in Greenfield 
Hill, the opposite of this rough outline, is highly 
pleasing. 

When the malignant review of Inchi quin’s Let¬ 
ters appeared in the (I^)n(lon) Quarterly f()r Jan. 
1814, its bitterness ami contempt were so unspar¬ 
ing and its falsehood so gross, that Dwiglit, though 
its abuse was partly directed against Jefiorsou and 
others whom he did not hold in particular favor, 
thought it necessary to reply. His work, an oc¬ 
tavo of one hundred and seventy-six pages, wtis 
entitled, Renyirkn ou. the Review of InrMqmn^s 
Lettem^ puhligJiefl in the Quarterly Review ; ad- 
dressed to the Right Honorable George Canning^ 
Esq.^ by an JnhabitAjnt of Neio England; and was 
published in Boston in 1815. It carries the war 
into Afrioti, contrasting every defect urged against 
America with a corresponding iniquity in Eng¬ 
land, and exonerating his countrymen from many 
of the charges as utterly unfoimded. It meets 
the reviler with language as loud and witli facts 
severer than his own. It shows that under his 
polished exterior the fires of his youth still glowed 
in the college President. 

Greenfield Hill is an idyllic poern of rare merit. 
A little more nicety of execution and a better 
comprehension of the design at the outset, would 
doubtless have, improved it; but the spirit is 
there. It is noticeable that it was undertaken ns 
an imitation or iidnptation of ditVereiit English 
poets; but the author found the labor of pursuing 
this ])jan too great, and fell otf, or rather rose to 
original invention. This h/is often haj»penod in 
English literature, and some of the best successes 
are due to this effort, which the genius of the 
writer has soon transcended; as in the C’astle of 
Indolence and the Splendid Shilling, to which 
may be added Trumbull’s M’Firigal. Thus Dwight, 
commencing with Beattie and Goldsmith, soon 
ruas into measures and incidents of liis own ; or 
turns the contrast of American manners to happy 
account, as in his picture of “ the Flourishing Vil¬ 
lage” of Greenfield, where ho finds in the allot¬ 
ment of estates and the absence of manorial pri¬ 
vileges, the opi)osite of “ the Deserted Village.” 
The general plan of the poem is thus sketched by 
the author in his “ Introduction— 

In the Parish of Greenfield, in the town of Fair- 
field, in Connecticut, there is a pleasant and beauti¬ 
ful eminence, called Greenfield Hill; at the distance 
of three miles from Long Island Sound. On this 
eminence, there is a small but handsome village, a 
church, a^emy, Ac., all of them alluded to in the fol- 


* The Trlmnph of Infidelity wns never aoknowledfired by the 
aiii^or, but never denied by him. It was well ondentood to 
be from bis pen. 


lowing poem. From the highest part of the eminenee, 
the eye is presented with an extensive and delight¬ 
ful prospect of the surrounding country, and of the 
Sound. On this height, the writer is supposed to 
stand. The firat object, there offering itself to his 
view, is the landscape; which is accordingly made 
the governing subject of the first part of the Poem. 
The flourishing and happy condition of the inhabit¬ 
ants very naturally suggested itself next; and be¬ 
came of course the subject of the Second Part The 
town of Fairfield, lying in full view, and, not long 
before the poem was begun and in a great measure 
written out, burnt by a party of British troops, un¬ 
der the command of Governor Tryon, furnished the 
theme of the Third Part A field, called the Pe- 
quod Swamp, in which most of the warriors of that 
nation who survived the invasion of their country 
by Oapt Mason, were destroyed, lying about three 
miles irom the eminence above-mentioned, and on the 
margin of the Sound, suggested, not unnaturally, the 
subject of the Fourth Part. 

As the writer is the minister of Greenfield, he can¬ 
not be supposed to be uninterested in the welfare of 
his parishioners. To excite their attention to the 
trutns and duties of religion (an object in such a 
situation instinctively rising to his view) is the de¬ 
sign of the Fifth Part; and to promote in them just 
sentiments and useful conduct, for the present life, 
(an object closely connected with the preceding one) 
of the Sixth. 

Tho landscape, the characters, and tho ideas of 
the poem are Aiuericau ; the language in a few 
instances belongs to English poets; but the author 
has handsornely acknowledged the obligation in 
his notes. Of the more charncteristic jiortions, 
the description of the school, the affectionate pic¬ 
ture of the village clergyman, the Indian war, tho 
Connecticut farmer’s prudential maxims, with the 
whole scope of tho political reflections, are purely 
Ainericun. 

Several members of the Dwight familyliave ap¬ 
peared as authors. The brother of tho President, 
Theodore Dwight, occupied for a long time a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the affairs of the country. Ho 
wiis born at Nortlianipton in 1765, and studied 
law aftcT the Revolution with his uncle Judge 
Pierpont Edwards. He had a hand in the ^ti- 
cal and political essays of the Echo, in the Hart¬ 
ford Mercury^ in common with Hopkins and 
Alsop. He was an eminent Federalist, and was 
chosen the secretary of the Hartford Convention. 
In 1815, he commenood the Albany Daily Adver¬ 
tiser with the support of the leading politicians of 
his party in tlie state; and in 1817 engaged in 
the publication and editorship of the Hew York 
Daily Advertiser^ which he continued till 18cS5, 
when he retired to Hartford. In 1833, his His- 
t<try of the Hartford appeared at New 

York; and in 1839, his Character of Thomac Jef¬ 
ferson as ex.hihited in his own writings^ at Bos¬ 
ton—^a book of. a i)artisan political character. 
He died Jane 11,1846. 

His son, Theodore Dwight, is the autlior of a 
History of Connecticut, in 1841, imd of a volume 
on the Revolution of 1848. He is a resident of 
Now York. 

In 1829, a son of the prwidont, Henry E. 
Dwight, )>ubli8hed a volume in New York of 
TrareU in the North of Germany, in the yew 
1825 and 1826; presenting “ a view of the reli¬ 
gions, literary, and political institutions of north- 
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em G^ermany, and their inflnenoe on society; the 
arts, the present state of religion, sohools, and 
nniversities.” 

, Another son of the president, Sereno E. Dwight, 
was author of the Life of Jonathan Edwards. A 
volume of his sermons has been published witli a 
Memoir, by the Rev. William Dwight, of Port¬ 
land, Maine. 

OOLTTIIBZA. 

Columbia, Columbia, to gloiy arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies 1 
Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold. 
While ages on ages thy splendours unfold. 

Thy reign is the lost, and the noblest of time. 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime; 

Let the crimes of the east ne’er encrirnson thy name. 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 

To conquest, and slnughter, let Europe aspire: 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire: 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 

And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm: for a world bo thy laws. 
Enlarg’d as thine empire, and just ns thy cause; 

On Freedom’s broad oasis, that empire shall rise. 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

Fair Science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 

And the east see thy mom hide the beams of her star. 
New bards, and new sages, uurival’d shall soar 
To fame unextinguish’d when time is no more; 

To thee, the last refuge of virtue design’d, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ; 

Here, grateful to heaven, with transport shall brirg 
Their incense, more fragrant than odours of spring. 

Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend. 

And Genius and Beauty in harmony blend; 

The graces of form sludl awake pure desire. 

And the charms of tlie soul ever cherish the fire; 
Their sweetness uimiingled, their manners refin’d, 
And Virtue’s briglit image instanip’d on the mind. 
With peace and soft rapture shall tench life to glow. 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 

Tliy fleets to all regions thy pow’r shall display, 

The nations admire, uud the oeeuiis ob<‘y; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the east ana the south yield their spices and 
gold. 

As the day-spniig unbounded, thy splendour shall 
flow, 

And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall bow; 
While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurl’d. 
Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the world. 

Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o’erspread. 
From war’s dread confusion I jiensively stray’d— 
The gloom from the face of fair heov’n retir’d; 

The winds ceas’d to murmur; the thunders expir’d; 
Perfumes, os of Eden, flow’d sweetly along. 

And a voice, as of angels, onchantirgly sung: 

“ Columbia, Columbia, to gloi-y arise. 

The queen of the world, and the cliild of the skies.” 

THX TBATXLLEl) APB —fBOM AN XPIBTLK TO COL. BUXPUBBYS. 
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Oft has thine eye, with glance indignant seen 
Columbia’s youth^ unfolding into men. 

Their minds to improve, their manners to adorn. 

To Europe’s climes by fond indulgence borne; 

Oft hast thou seen those youths, at custom’s shrine, 
Victims to pride, to folly, and to sin. 

Of worth bereft, of real sense forlorn. 

Their land forget, tiieir friends, their freedom, spurn; 
Each noble cause, each solid good desert 


For splendour happiness, and truth for art; 

The plain, frank manners of their race despiM, 

Fair without fraud, and great without disguise; 
Where, thro’ the life the heart uncover’d ran, 

And spoke the native dignity of man. 

For these, the gain let Virtue blush to hear, 

And each sad parent drop the plaintive tear? 
Train’d in foul stews, imfioison’d by the stage, 
Hoyl’d into gaming, Eeyser’d into age. 

To smooth hypocrisy by Stanhope led. 

To trutlr an alien, and to virtue dead, 

Swoln with an English butcher’s sour disdain. 

Or to a fribble dwindled from a man, 

Homeward again behold the jackdaw run, 

And yield his sire the ruins of a son I 

What tho’ his mind no thought has e’er perplex’d. 
Converse illum’d, or observations vex’<l; 

Yct here, in each debate, a judge he shines, 

Of all, that man enlarges, or refines; 

Religion, science, jiolitics, and song; 

A prodigy his parts; an oracle his tongue. 

Opo wide your mouths; your knees in homage bend j 
Hist! hist I ye mere Americans attend; 

While Curl discloses to the raptur’d view 
What Peter, Paul, and Moses, never knew; 

TliC light of new-born wisdom sheds abroad. 

And adds a *leaiito to the word of God. 

What Creole wretch shall dare, with home-made 
foils, 

Attack opinions, brought three thousand miles ; 
Sense, in no common May to mortals given, 

But on Atlantic travellers brcjith’d by Heaven; 

A head, m ^urui\ by Monsieur Fnzzle di’ess’d; 
Manners, a I’aris tailor’s arts invest; 

Pure eritieism, fonii’d from acted plays; 

And graces, that would even a Stanhope grace!? 
Comuiereial wisdom, merchants here inhale 
From him, whose eye hntli seen the unfinisli’d bale; 
W'hose feet have pass’d the shop, where ping were 
sold, 

The Mure was silver’d, and the heads were roll’d I 
Conven’d, ye lawyers, make your humblest leg! 
Here siuiids the man has seen Lord Mansfield’s wig! 
Physieians hush’d, licar Galen’s lips 'distil, 

From Buchan’s contents, idl the Art to heal! 
Divines, with reverence, cease your Scrij)turc whim**, 
And learn tliis male Minerva’s moral senemes; 

Seh ernes theulogic found in Drury-lane, 

That prove the Bible false, and virtue vain! 
Heavens! shall a cliild in learning, and in wit, 

O’er Eurojie’s climes, a bird of passage flit; 

There, as at home, his stripling self unknown. 

By novel womlei's stupified to stone, 

Shut from the wise, and by no converge taught, 

No well-read day, nor hour of serious thought. 

His head by pleasure, vice, and hurry, turn’d, 

All prudence trampled, all improvements spurn’d; 
Shall he, with less of Europe in his cap, 

Than satchoird school-boy guesses from the map. 

On every subiect stnittingly decree, 

Ken the far shore, and search the unfathom’d sea. 
Where learning lias her lamp for ages oil’d, 

Where Newton ponders, and where Berkeley toil’d f 
Of all the plagues, that rise in human shape, 

Good Heaven, preserve us from the travell’d Ape I 

rALL or XMnBB—ntoM aBXEivnxLD inLL. 

Ah me I while up the long, long vale of time, 
Reflection wanders towards th’ eternal vast. 

How starts the eye, at many a change sublime. 
Unbosom’d dimly by the ages pass’d! 

What Mausoleums crowd the mournful waste I 


* An awkward addition to a dwalUnff-honse, veiy common 
in New England. 
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The tombs of empires fallen! and nations gone I 
Each, once inscrio'd, in (fold, with “ Aye to last,” 
Sate as a queen; proclaim’d the world her own, 

And proudly cried, “By me no sorrows ahidl be 
known.” 

Soon fleets the sunbright Form, by man ador’d. 

Soon fell the Head of gold, to Time a prey ; 

The Arms, the Trunk, his cankering tooth devour’d: 
And whirlwinds blew the Iron ' ;8t away. 

Where dwelt imperial Timur?—far astray. 

Some lonely-musiiig pilgrim now enquires: 

And, rack’d by storms, and hastening to decay, 
Mohammed’s Mosque foresees its final Ares; 

And Kome’s more lordly Temple day by day expires. 

Ah o’er proud Asian realms the traveller winds. 

His manly spirit, hush’d by terror, falls; 

When some deceased town’s lost site he finds, 

Where ruin wild his pondering eye appals; 

Where silence swims along the moulder’d walls. 

And broods upon departed Grandeur’s tomb. 
Through the lone, hollow aisles sad Echo calls. 

At each slow step: deep fliglis the breathing gloom. 
And weeping fields, around, bewail their Empress* 
doom. 

Where o’er an hundred realms, the throne uprose, 
'The screech-owl nests, the panther builds his home; 
Sleep the dull newts, the lazy adders doze, 

Where pomp and luxiiry danc'd the golden room. 
Low lies in dust tlic Hky-resembled dome ; 

Tall gr;i8s around the broken column waves; 

And brambles climb, and lonely thistles bloom ; 

The moulder’d arch the weedy streamlet laves, 

And low resound, beneath, unnumber’d sunken 
graves. 

Boon fleets the sun-bright Fonn, by man ador’<l; 
And soon man’s dminoii chiefs fnuii memory fade. 

In musty volume, now must be explor’d, 

Where dwelt imperial nations, long decay’<l. 

The brightest meteors angry cIoikIs invade; 

And where the wonders glitter’d, none exjdain. 
Where (krthage, with proud hand, tho trident 
sway’d, 

Now mud-wall’d cots sit sullen on the plain. 

And wandering, fierce, and wild, sequester’d Arabs 
reign. 

In thee, O Albion ! queen of nations, live 
Whatever splendours earth’s wide realms have 
known; 

111 thee proud Persia flees her pomp revive ; 

And Greece her arts; ond lionio her lordly throne; 
By every wind, thy Tyrian fleets are blown ; 
Supreme, on Fame^s dread roll, thy heroes stand; 

All ocean’s realms tliy naval sceptre own; 

Of bards, of sages, how august thy band! 

And one rich Eden blooms around thy garden’d land. 

But O how vast thy crimes! Tlirough heav’n’s great 
year, 

Wlien few centurial suns have trac’d their way; 
When southern Europe, worn by feuds severe; 
Weak, doting, fallen', has bow’d to Russian sway; 
And setting Glory beam’d her farewell ray; 

To wastes, perchance, thy brilliant fields shall turn; 
III dust, thy temples, towers, and towns decay; 

The forest howl, where London’s turrets burn; 

And all thy garlands deck thy sad, funereal urn. 

Borne land, scarce glimmering in the light of fame, 
Bcepter’d with arts and arms (if I divine), 

Some unknown wild, some shore without a name, 

In all thy |)omp, shall then majestic shine. 

As silvp-headed Time’s alow years decline, 

Not ruins only meet th’ enquiring eye; 


Where round yon mouldering oak vain brambles 
twine. 

The filial stem, already towering high, 

Erelong shall stretch his arms, ana nod in yonder 
sky. 

KOimD OF AMSBIOAN LIFS—FHOM ORSBWmELD HILL. 

J71 this New World, lifers changing round. 

In three descents, is often found. 

The first, firm, busy, plodding, poor. 

Earns, saves, and daily swells, his store; 

By farthings first, and pence, it grows ; 

111 shillings next, and ])ouTHlfl, it flows; 

Then spread his widening fumis, abroad; 

His forests wave; his harvests nod; 

Fattening, his numerous cattle play. 

And debtors dread his reckoning day. 

Ambitious then t’adorn with knowledge 
His Bon, he jdnees him at college; 

And sends, in smart attire, and neat, 

To travel, thro’ eaeli neighbouring state; 

Builds him a handsome liouse, or buys, 

Bees him a gentleman, and dies. 

The second, born to wealth and ease, 

And tauglit to think, eonvei-se, and please 
Ambitious, with liis lady-wife. 

Aims ut a higher walk of life. 

Yet, in those wh(desome habits train’d, 

By which his we.ilth, and weight, were gain’d, 
Bids care in hand with pleasure go, 

And blends economy with show. 

His houses, fences, garden, dress, 

Tlie neat and thrifty man eonfess. 

Inqirov’d, but with i nprovemeiit plain, 

Intent on (»flice, ns on gain, 

Exploring, useful sw^'cts to spy, 

To j)ublic life he turns his eye. 

A townsman first; a justice soon; 

A member of the house anon ; 

Perhaps to board, or benob, invited, 
lie sees the state, and subjects, righted; 

And, raptur’d with jiolitie life, 

Consigns his children to his wife. 

Of Inmsehohl cares amid tho round, 

For her, too hard the task is found. 

At first she struggles, and contends; 

Then doubts, desponds, laments, and bends; 

Her sons pursue the sad defeat, 

And shout their victory complete; 

Rejtdeing, Bt ‘0 their father roam, 

Anil riot, rake, and reign, at home, 

Too late he sees, and sees to mourn. 

His race of every hope forlorn, 

Abroad, for cinnfort, turns his eyes. 

Bewails his dire mistakes, and dies. 

Ilis heir, train'd only to enjoy, 

Untaught his mind, or hands t’ employ, 

C’onseiouR of wealth, enough for life, 

With business, care, and worth, at strife, 

By prudence, conscience, unrostrnin’d, 

And none, but pleasure’s habits, gain’d, 

Whirls on the wild career of sense, 

Nor danger marks, nor heeds expense. 

Soon ended is the giddy round; 

And soon the fatal goal is found. 

His lands, secur’d for borrow’d gold, 

His houses, horses, herds, are sold. 

And now, no more for wealth respected. 

He sinks, by all his friends neglected; 

Friends, who, before, his vices flatter’d, 

And liv’d upon the loaves he scattered. 

Unacted ev6ry worthy part, 

And pining with a broken heart, 

To dirtiest company he flies 
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Whoree, gambl«B, tarns • sot, and diet. 
jBts ehilaren bom to fairer doom, 

In rage, pureue him to the tomb. 

Apprentic'd then to masters stem, 

Some reiil good the orphans learn; 

Are bred to toil, and hardy fare, 

And grow to usefulness, and care; 

And, following their great^randsire's plan. 
Each slow becomes a useful muii. 

Such here is life’s swifb-circling round; 

Bo soon are all its changes found. 

Would you prevent th’ allotment hard, 

And fortunes rapid whirl retard, 

In all your race, industrious care 
Attentive plant, and faithful rear : 

With life, th’ in^rtiarit task begin. 

Nor but with life, the task resign; 

To habit, bid the blessings grow. 

Habits alone yield good below, 

TUB VXLLAGJB OLXBGTMAN—^TBOU OSKENrnELD HILL. 

Where western Albion’s happy clime 
Still brightens to tlie eye of time, 

A village lies. In all his round. 

The sun a fairer never found. 

The woods were tall, the hillocks green. 
The vallies laugh’d the hills between, 

Thro’ fairy meads the rivers roll’d. 

The meadows flower’d in vernal gold, 

The days were bright, the mornings fair. 

And evening lov’d to linger there. 

There, twinn’d in brilliant fields above, 

Sweet sisters I sported Peace and Jjove; 

While Virtue, like a blushing bride, 

Seren’d, and brighten’d, at their side. 

At distance from that happy way. 

The path t»f sensual Pleasure lay. 

Afar Ambition’s summit rose, 

And Avarice dug his mine of woes. 

The place, with east and western sides, 

A wide and verdant street divides: 

And here the houses fac’d the day. 

And there the lawns in beauty lay. 

There, turret-crown’d, and central, stood 
A neat, and solemn house of God, 

Across the way, beneath the shade. 

Two elms witli sober silence spread, 

The Preacher liv’d. O’er all the place 
His mansion cast a Sunday grac^ ; 

Dumb stillness sate the fields around ; 

His garden seem’d a hallow’d ground; 

Swains ceas’d to laugh aloud, when near, 

And school-boys never sported there. 

In the same mild and temperate zone. 
Twice twenty years, his course had run. 

His looks of flowing silver spread, 

A crown of glory o’er his head. 

His face, the image of his mind, 

With grave, and furrow’d wisdom shin’d; 

Not cold ; but glowing still, and bright; 

Yet glowing with October light: 

As evening mends, with beauteous ray, 
Approachmg night with shining day. 

His Cure his thoughts engross’d alone: 

For them his painful course was run: 

To bless, to save, his only care; 

To chin the guiltv soul with fear; 

To point the pathway to the skies, 

Ana teach, and urge, and aid, to rise; 

Where strait, and difficult to keep, 
elimbo. and climbs, o’er Yirtae^s steej). 


As now the evening of his day, 

Retiring, smil’d it’s warning ray; 

He heard, in angel-whispers, come, 

The welcome vrnoe, that call’d him home. 
The little flock he nurs’d so long, 

And charm’d with mercy’s sweetest song, 
His heart with strong alffections warm'd, 

His love provok’d, his fears alarm’d-— 

Like him, who freed the chosen band, 

Like him, who op'd the promis’d land, 

His footsteps veiling on the grave, 

His blessing thus the Prophet gave. 

O priz’d beyond expression here, 

As sous belov’d, as daughters dear. 

Your father’s dying voice receive, 

My counsels hear, obey, and live I 
“ For you my ceaseless toils ye know, 

My care, my faithfulness, and woe. 

For you I breath’d uiinumber’d prayers; 

For you I shed unnumber’d tears; 

To living springs tiie thirsty led. 

The hungry cheer’d with living bread, 

Of grief allay’d the piercing smart, 

And sooth’d with balm the doubting heart; 
The wayward flock forbade to roam. 

And brought the wandering lambkin home. 

** And now, mjjr toils, my duties done. 

My crown of otialess glory won, 

Ev’n while invited to the skies, 

My wing begins through heaven to rise, 

One solemn labour still is due. 

To close a life, consum’d for you. 

** Tlieri rise, and let salvation call 
Your time, your thoughts, your talents alll 

“ For this, the sacred page explore. 
Consult, and ponder, o’er and o'er; 

The wonis of endless life discern; 

The way, the means, the motives learn; 

The hopes, the promises, enjoy, 

, That ne’er deceive, that cannot cloy; 

Alarms to Guilt’s obdurate mind; 

Perennial bliss to Faith assign’d; 

The precepts, by Messiah given; 

His life, the image bright of Heaven ; 

His death, self-ruin’d man to save ; 

His rise, pririiitial, from the grave; 

Beyond all other love, his love ; 

His name, all other names above. 

All duties to be leani’d, or done. 

All comforts to be gain’d, or known, 

To do, to gain, unceasing strive, 

The book of books explore, and live. 

“ When smiles the Sabbath’s genial morn. 
Instinctive to the Temple turn ; 

Your households rouna you thither bring. 
Sweet ofFring to the Saviouk Kino. 

'There, on the mercy-sent, he shines. 
Receives our souls, forgets our sins. 

And welcomes, with resistless charms. 
Submitting rebels to his arms. 

That chosen, bless’d, accepted day, 

Oh never, never cast away I” 

“ Let order round your houses reign. 
Religion rule, and peace sustain ; 

Each morn, each eve, your prayera arise. 

As incense fragrant, to the skies; 

In beauteous groupe, your children join. 
And servantB share the work divine: 

The voice, as is the interest, one, 

And one the blessing wrestled down. 

** Each toil devote, each care, and pain, 
Your children for the skies to train. 
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Allure, reprove, iiMtfuot, reokim. 

Alarm, and warn, commend, and blame; 

To virtue force witii gentle sway. 

And guide, and lead, yourselves, the way. 
Teach them, pro&neness, falsehood, fraud, 
Abuse to man, affronts to God, 

All things impure, obscene, debased, 

Tho’ oft with high high examples grac’d. 

To shun beyond the adder’s breath, 

When hissing instantaneous death; 

But justice, truth, and love, to prise, 
B^ond the transports of the skies.’' 

Teach them, that, brighter than the sun, 
Th’ All<Bearohing Eye looks flaming on. 
Each thought, each word, each act, descries, 
And sees tlie guilty motives rise; 

A Witness, and a Judge, that day. 

Whose light shall every heart display. 

Live what you teach—^the heavenly Seer, 
Who spake, as man ne’er spake, when here. 
Taught all things just, and wise, and true 
Shone a divine example too. 

“To all,around, your blessings leinl, 

The sick relieve, the poor befriend. 

The sad console, the weak sustain. 

And soothe tho wounded spirit's palm 
To you, think every blessing given. 

To shed abroad tho alms of Heaven, 

To blunt tlie stings of human woe, 

And build his kingdom, here below. 

Let gentle Peace around you reign, 

Her influence sj»read, her cause sustaiu; 

To railing, answers mild return ; 

Let love, oppos’d to anger, burn; 

Contention, ere begun, suppress, 

And bid tlie voice of party cease, 

Tho taleful tongue, tiie meddling mind, 

The jealous eye, the heart unkind, 

Far distant, far, from you remove; 

But ope your diKirs to Truth aud Love: 

The ineok esteem, the humble praise, 

Aud Merit from her footstool raise. 

“ By every act of peace, and love. 

Thus win your way to climes above. 

Ill this great work, see all things strive 
Nature toils that you may live: 

“ Lo, to aid you to the skies. 

Seasons roll, and suns arise; 

Promis’d, see the seed-time come, 

And the harvest shouted home I 

“ All things, in their solemn round, 

Morn, with peace and beauty crown’d, 

Eve, with sweet, returning rest. 

Toil, with health and plenty bless’d, 

Help you on the ascending road, 

Pointing, leading, still to God: 

Joys to endless rapture charm; 

Woes, of endless woe, alarm. 

“ All things toil, that you may live— 
Rulers peace and freedom give: 

Seers diviner peace proclaim, 

Glorious to w Unutter’d Name, 

Gk>od, to guilty mortals given. 

Source of endless joy to heaven. 

“ See the Sabbath’s peaceful morn, 
(Sabbaths still for you return), 

^es the Temple to your feet, 

Onaunting sounds of Seraphs sweet— 
Heaven unfolds, and God is near, 

Sinners haste, and enter here— 

Grace and truth, from worlds above, 

Fruits of suffering, dying love, 


From the Sacebp Sfiskt come, 

Wilder’d flocks inviting home. 

“ Hark, what living music plays I 
Catch the themes of heavenly praise ; 
Themes, that tune seraphic stnngs, 

Notes, the bless’d REDESMsa sings. 

“ ' Rise, my sons, and hither haste I 
Wint^ time is overpass’d. 

See afar the rains have flown I 
See immortal spring begun! 

Streams with life and rapture flow; 

Fruits with life and rapture glow; 

Love the door of life unbars; 

Triumphs crown your finish’d wars: 
Fondly wa[t impatient skies. 

O’er you to renew their joys. 

“ ‘Are you naked? here behold 
Robes of light, and crowns of gold 1 
Famish’d ? an eternal feast' 

Weary? everliving rest! 

Friendless ? an Almightt Fbiend t 
Hopeless? transports ne’er to end! 

“ ‘ Children, penitents, arise; 

Hasten to your native skies: 

Your arrival all things sing; 

Angels meet you on the wing; 

Saints with fairer beauty shine; 

Brighter years in heaven begin ; 

Houixl the SiTN, that lights the skies. 

More refulgent glories rise.’ 

” Thus, O my sons! Messiah’s voice 
Allures to never dying joys. 

That voice of endless love receive; 

Those counsels hear, obey, and live. 

“ Thus, from the climes beyond the tomb 
If God permit mv soul to come, 

Again my little flock to view. 

To watch, and warn, and quicken you. 
With transport sliall my bosom glow. 

To see each house an heaven below, 

My sons ambitious of the skies, 

Aud future saints, and angels rise. 

And O, what brighter bliss shall bloom. 

To hail you victors o’er the tomb; 

To guide you, all th’ unmeasur’d way. 

And welcome to the gates of day; 

To hear your blessed Euge sound. 

And see th’ immortals smile around; 

To stand, to shine, by you confess’d 
Your friend, your earthly saviour bless’d; 
To mingle joys, all joys above. 

And warm with ever-bright’ning love!” 

He spoka The filial tear around, 
Responsive, trickled to the sound; 

He saw their hearts to wisdom won, 

And felt his final duty done— 

“Jesus! my soul receive”—^he cried. 

And smil’d, aud bow’d his head, and died. 


ANN ELIZA BLEECKEE. 

Ann Eliza, the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Schuyler, was born in the city of New 
October, 1762. “Though in her 
her admiring biographer remarks, ghe 

displayed any partWity for j, 

was passionately fond of liooks, 

monp^ their SMllintf-bool^^^ jj 
In the yeitf 1769 she^^ 

Bleeoker, of New Roch^“*’’ a 

him to I^oughkoepsie ’ 
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Ann Eliza Blecoker. 

or two, arnl tlien settled at Toinliaiiick, “ a beau¬ 
tiful solitary little village eighteen miles above Al¬ 
bany.” Here they remained until the tidings of 
the exi)edition of Hiirgoyiie from Canada reached 
them, wlien Mr. Blecoker rejiairod to Albany to 
provide a more secure residence for his family than 
their lonely rural retreat afforded. Tlie morning 
after his departure news reached his wife that the 
enemy were within two miles of the \nllage, “burn¬ 
ing and murdering all before them.” “ Terrified 
beyond description she rose from the breakfast 
table, and taking her ArMla on her arm, and 
her other daughter (about four years old) by the 
hand, she sot off on foot, with a young mulatto 
girl, leaving the house and furniture to the mercy 
of the approaching savages. The roads were 
crowded with carriages loaded with women and 
children, but none could afford her assistance— 
distress was depicted on every countenance, and 
tears of heartfelt anguish moistened every cheek. 
They passed on—^no one siKike to another—^and 
no sound but the dismal creaking of burdened 
wheels and the trampling of horses interruiited 
the mournful silence. After a tedious walk of four 
or five miles, she obtained a seat for the children 
upon one of the wagons, and she walked on to 
Stony Arabia^ whore she expected to find many 
friends; but she was deceived—no door was open 
to her^ whose house by many of them had been 
mode use of as a homo—she wandered from house 
to house, and at length obtained a place in the 
garret oi a rich old acquaintance, where a couple 
of blankets, stretched upon some boai’ds, Avero 
offered her as a bed; she, however, sat up all 
night, and the next morning, Mr. Bleecker com¬ 
ing from Albany, mot with them and returned to 
that city, from whence they set off’ with several 
other families by water.”* They descended the 
idver as far as Ked Hook, where they resided 
ui^ the surrender of Burgoyne, when they re¬ 
turned to their rural home, the melancholy ex- 
oursidn having been further saddened by the 
death of Mrs. Bleecker’s eldest child, mother, and 
only sur^ying sister. 

In 1781, Mr. Bleecker, while occupied in his 
fields, was captured and carried off with two of 
his laborers oy ft pftrty from Canada. These 
occurrences were so frequent that the family' 
were at no loss to 'g^ount for his disappearance, 


* Life bj Ftngcrua, 


and Mrs. Blecoker again set off for Albany in 

5 nest of aid, “ but by a wonderfol train of events 
[r. Bleecker was retaken by a party from Ben¬ 
nington, after having passed the la^ habitation 
on this side of the Green Mountains, and when 
his conductors for the first time had considered 
themselves as perfectly secure,” and returned in 
safety at the end of six days. 

In the spring of 1788 she visited New York, 
but time and the war had caused so many changes 
among her old associates, tliat the visit was pro¬ 
ductive of more pain than pleasure to her sensi¬ 
tive mind. She returned to Torahanick, where 
she was soon after taken sick, and, her delicate 
frame offering feeble obstacles to the progress of 
disease, died on the twenty-third of November 
of the same year. 

Mrs. Bleeoker’s jiocms were written as the 
occasion suggested them to her mind, without a 
view to publication. She possessed a jdeasant 
vein of sjiortive fancy, and many of her composi¬ 
tions of this class were much admired by the few 
friends to whom she shoAved them; but in the fre¬ 
quent attacks of despondency to which her deli¬ 
cate organization was subject, she destroyed “ all 
the pieces which were not melancholy as herself.” 
Her graA'cr compositions are upon tojiics suggest¬ 
ed b\ her family bereavements, and are tenderly 
thougli somewhat formally expressed. Her light¬ 
er pieces and her correspondence (in Avhich she 
evidently took great ])leasure) are the most jdeas- 
ing and chara(‘teriBtic of her literary productions. 

Several of her poems Avere i)rintea in the ear¬ 
lier numbers of the New York Magazine, and a 
collection of her stories and “ pot^tics ” in a vo¬ 
lume, with a few of her letters, published in 
1793 under the supervision of her daughter, Mar- 
garetta, Avho added a number of essays and verses 
from her own ]>en. This lady was born in the 
city of New \%>rk in 1771, and passed her early 
years in Tornhanick. After her mother’s death, 
her father removed to New York, where, against 
her ]iarent’s Avish, she married in 1791 Peter 
Faugeros, a ])hyHi(‘Jan of that city. He was a 
worthless fellow, and in a few years di.ssipated 
her large fortune. After the <ieath of her father 
in 1795, the pair wore reduced to extreme desti¬ 
tution. Faugeres died of the yellow fever in 
1798, and the widow supported herself as a 
teacher until her death, January 0, 1801. 

In 1795, Mrs. Faug^res offered a tragedy enti¬ 
tled Belua/rius to the John Street Theatre. The 
management declined its production. It Avas 
afterwards published, and is of slight literary 
merit. Among her verses are the Birth-day of 
Columbia and an historical and patriotic descrip¬ 
tion of tlic Hudson, in which New York is ad¬ 
dressed, 

Pride of Columbia 1 Eboracia fair! 

TO MB. L***. 

Dear brother, to these happy shades repair, 

And leave, Oh leave the city’s noxious air; 

Ill tiy description, friend—methinks 1 see 
’Twill influence your curiosity. 

Before our door a meadow flies the eye. 

Circled by hills, whose summits crowd the sky 
'The silver lily there exalts her head, 

And op’ning roses balmy odours spread, 

While golden tulips flame beneath the shade. 
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•In diort, not Jfrt^ with her painted bow, 

Nor Yaried tint# an evening sun can show, 

Gan the gay colours of the flow’rs exceed, 

Whose glowing leaves diversify this mead: 

And when the blooms of Flora disappear, 

The weighty fruits adorn the satiate year: 

Here vivid cherries bloom in scarlet pride, 

And purple plums blush by the cherries' side; 

The sable berries bend the pliant vines, 

And smiling apples glow in crimson rinds ; 

Geres well pleas'd, beholds the furrowed plain. 

And show’rs her blessings on th' industrious swain; 
Plenty sits laughing in each humble cot; 

None wish for that which heaven gives them not. 
But sweet Contentment still with sober charms. 
Encircles us within her blissful arms ; 

Birds unmolested chaunt their early notes, 

And on the dewy spray expand their throats; 
Before the eastern skies are streak’d with light. 

Or from the arch of Heaven retreats the night, 

The musical inhabitAnts of air, 

To praise their Maker, tuneful lays propara 
Here by a spring, whose glassy surface moves 
At ev’ry kiss from Zephyr of the groves, 

While psssing clouds look brighter in the stream, 
Your poet sits and paints the rural secna 

TO MISS CATHARINE TKN ETOK. 

Come and see our habitation, 

Condescend to be our guest; 

Tho* tlie veins of warring nations 
Bleed, yet here secure wo rest 

By the light of Cynthia's crescent, 
rinying thro* tlm waving trees; 

When we walk, we wish you present 
To participate our bliss. 

Late indeed, tho cniel savage 
Here with looks ferocious stood; 

Here tho rustic’s cot did ravage, 

Stain'd the gross with human blood. 

Late their hands sent conflagration 
Rolling thro’ tlie blooming wild. 

Seized with death, the brute creation 
Mourn’d, while desolation smil’d. 

Spiral flames from tallest cedar 
Struck to heav’n a heat intense; 

They cancell’d thus with imjuous labour, 
Wonders of Omnipotence. 

But when Conquest rear’d her standard, 

And the Ahoriffines were fled. 

Peace, who long an exile wander’d, 

Now returned to bless the shade. 

Now AEolus blows the ashes 
From sad Terra's blacken’d brow, 

While the whistling swain with rushes 
Roofe his cot, late levell’d low. 

From the teeming womb of Nature 
Bursting flow’rs exhale perfume; 

Shady oaks, of ample stature. 

Cast again a cooling gloom. 

Waves from each reflecting fountain, 

Roll again unmixed with gore, 

And verging from the lofty mountaiii, 

Fall beneath with solemn roar. 

Here, embosom'd in this Eden, 

Cheerful all our hours are spent; 

Here no pleasures are forbidden, 

Sylvan joys ore innocent 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

The poems of Phillis Wheatley were published in 
London in 1778, in a thin duodecimo volume, with 
a copper-plate portrait, from which our, engrav¬ 
ing is taicen, and with the fbll title, Poems on 
various Subjects^ Religious and Moral, By 
Phillis Wheatley^ Negro Servant to Mr. John 
Wheatley^ of Boston^ in New Englcmd. The dedi¬ 
cation to the Right Honorable the Countess of 
Huntingdon hears date, Boston, June 12, 1778, 
when she waa about to visit London with a mem¬ 
ber of her master’s family, and points to the 
I influential Methodist connexion by which she was 
lionized on her arrival in that city.* A Preface 
puts forward tho old plea, which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, looks like a jest, of the poems being 
“ written originally for the amusement of the 
author, as they were tho products of her leisure 
moments. She had no intention ever to have 
I published tliem; nor would they now have made 
their a]>pearance, hut at the importunity of many 
of her best and most generous friends.’’ A let¬ 
ter, “sent by the author’s master to the jm!)- 
lisher,” follows, in which John Wheatley, dating 
1 Boston, November 14, 1772, states that ‘‘Phillis 
I was brought from Africa to America, in the yeai* 
I 1761, between seven and eight years of age, with- 
: out any assisbince from school education, and by 
I only what she was taught in the family, she, m 
sixteen months’ time from her arrival, attained 
the English language, to which she was on utter 
stranger before, to sucli a degree, as to road any, 
the most difficult parts of the Sacred writings, to 





e Among the attentions which Phillis Wheatley received In 
London was the gift from the Lord Mayor Brook Watson, of a 
copy of Foulls's rolio Glasgow edition of Paradise Lost, which 
was sold after her death, in pa3rment of her husband's debts. 
It is now preserved in the library Harvard College at Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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the great astonishment of all who heard her. As 
to her writing, her own onriosHy led her to it; 
and this she learned in so short a time, that in 
the year 1765 she wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Oooom, the Indian minister, while in England. 
She has a great inclination to read the Latin 
tongne, and has made some progress in it.'* To 
certify still fhrther the authority of the book, an 

attestation'’ is added, addressed to the public,” 
from “the most resp^table characters in Bos¬ 
ton,” at the head of whom is his Excellency Gov. 
Thomas Hutchinson, with such fellow-witnesses 
as John Hancock, the Rev. Mather Byles, and 
the Rev, Mr. Samuel Mather, who testily their 
fhll belief that the poems were written bv Phillis, 
and state the additional fact that “ she has been 
examined by some of the best judges, and is 
thought qualified to write them.” 

To these biographical facts, we may add, from 
the Memoir prefixed to an edition of the Poems 
published in Boston in 1884, written by “ a col¬ 
lateral descendant of Mrs. Wheatley, who has 
been familiar with the name and fame of Phillis 
from her childhood,” that the ftiture poetess was 
bought in the slave-market of Boston, where she 
was selected by Mrs. Wheatley for her delicate 
appearance. She was taught to read and write 
by one of Ais lady’s daughters, in the family, and 
grew up as a pet of the household—her accom¬ 
plishments reflecting honor on the associations. 
It does not apmar that she was over formally 
manumitted. The only recollection which she 
retained of her life in Africa was a poetical 
remiiiisoence of her mother pouring out water 
before the sun at his rising—a trait of natural 
devotion in a heathen land. When she was six¬ 
teen, in 1770, Phillis became a member of Dr. 
Sewall’s congregation in the Old South Meeting. 

The poems themselves show as marked indica¬ 
tions of the feeding-^unds of the readers and 
imitators of verse in me eighteenth century, as do 
those of Mistress Ann Bradstreet in the seven¬ 
teenth. What in the earlier day was quaint, 
rude, and daring, in the latter is smooth, sound¬ 
ing and fluent. The formal muse of Pope, and 
the herd of victims whom lie impaled in the 
Dundady had succeeded in the American colo¬ 
nies to the twisted efforts of Lu Ba/rtm, Phillis 
Wheatley is a very respectable echo of the Papal 
strains. In the first poem of the volume, ad¬ 
dressed To Mmcenm, she writes of Homer with an 
eloquence evidently derived from the glowing 
translation of the bright-eyed little man at Twick¬ 
enham :— 

While Homer paints, lo 1 oircumfus’d in air, 
Celestial Gods in mortal forma appear; 

Swift as they move hear each recess rebound, 
Heav’n quakes, earth trembles, and the shores re¬ 
sound. 

Great Sire of verse, before my mortal eyes, 

The UghtninM blaM across the vaulted skies; 

And, as the wunder shakes the heav'nly plains, 

A deep-fdt horror thrills thro’ all my veins. 

When gentler strains demand thy graceful simg, 

The length’ning line moves languishing along. 

When great Patroclus courts Achilles’ aid, 

The grateful tribute of my tears is paid; 

Prone on the shore he feels the pangs of love, 

And stem Pelides tend'rest passions move. 

One of the few allusions which we have found 


in the poems to her birth and condition of slavery 
is among these verses. She gracefblly recalls the 
African Terence:— 

The happier Terence all the choir inspir’d. 

His soul replenish’d, and his bosom fir’d; 

But say, ye Muses, why this partial grace, 

To one alone of AMc’s sable race; 

From age to age, transmitting thus his name 
With the first glory in the rolls of fame! 

The longest piece of olossicality in the volume 
is a paraphrase of the stoiy of Niobe and her 
Children, from Ovid, in which there is one line, 
at least, which would do honor to any pen. 
Apollo is prej)aring the slaughter of the sons in 
the race-courso, the moment before that arrowy 
devastation:— 

With clouds incompnss’d glorious PhoBbus stands; 
The featherd vengeance quivering in hit handt. 

This is not a translation of anytliing in Ovid, 
for that writer has neglected so striking a posi¬ 
tion for his Deity. Apollo, in the Metamorphoses, 
goes to work at once in the most business-like 
manner, and covers the field with the slain in the 
shortest possible time. Another touch of the 
poetic flight of the arrow is added to the original 
text in the death of Sii)ylus:— 

Then didst thou, Sipylus, the language hear 

Of foie porientout whistling in the air. 

Certainly, even with the assistance of a master, 
it was a most generous acquisition for a female 
African slave to appreciate that fine classic story 
in this way. 

The remaining poems are far from mediocrity. 
A large number of them belong to the class of 
occasional versos addressed to her friends on 
various family afflictions; so that she was for the 
time a kind of poet-laureate in the first domestic 
circles of Bosb)n. Nor is the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, in New England, forgotten. The earnest 
religious feeling of the Methodists is everywhere 
visible. The lines, To S. if., a Young African 
Painter,, on seeing his works, refer to Scipio 
Moorhead, a servant of tlio Rev. John Moorliead, 
of Biwbni, wlio exhibited some talent for draw¬ 
ing. The initials of the lady to whom the Fa/re- 
well to America is addressed, belong to Mrs. 
Susanna Wright, a lady of some note for her skill 
in waxwork. By the favor of Mr. S. F. Haven, 
of Worcester, to whom we are indebted for the 
last two items of information, we have before us 
the original manuscript of two of the poems, To 
the University of Cambridge,, and the lines On 
the Death of the Refo, Dr, Sewall^ written in the 
author's remarkably round neat hand. The 
earliest verses dated in the collection are those 
addressed To the JTing^s Most Excellent Majesty^ 
marked 1768. From this manuscript it apijears 
that the lines on Harvard were written in 1767. 

On her return from England, after the publica¬ 
tion of the poems, tlie Wheatley family was 
broken up by death, and Phillis married a colored 
man, who seems to have been a showy fellow, 
passing, according to one account, as a lawyer, 
another as a grocer, and a third a barber. He 
fell into poverty during the Revolution, and his 
wife sufiTered with him till she died In Boston, 
Dec. 5, 1784. It was one thing dreaming with 
Ovid, and another living with “ Doctor Peters.” 
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The poems of Phillis Wheatley having been 
pnbhshed in a volniue eleven years before her 
deaths and that edition of 1773 having been fol¬ 
lowed in subsec^uent ones,*** the oooasional verses 
which she pubhshed afterwards yet remain to be 
collected. Of these we present several to our 
readers. The most important of them are tlie 
lines to General Washington, in 1776, which fol¬ 
low with the letter that accompanied them.t 

PkUUi Wheatteif to Oon. WcaMn/gton, 

Sir: 

1 have taken the freedom to addresa your 
Excellency in the enclosed Poem, and entreat your 
acceptance, though I am not insensible of its inaccu¬ 
racies. Your being appointed by the Grand Conti¬ 
nental Cotigrc.*« to bo Generalissimo of the armies 
of North America, together with the fame of your 
virtues, excite sensations not easy to suppress. Your 
generosity, therefore, I presume, will pardon the 
attempt. Wishing your Excellency all possible suc¬ 
cess in the great cause you are so generously en¬ 
gaged in, I am 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
Phillis Wheatley. 

Providencey Oct 26, 1776. 


108 KXOBLLXNOT OEN. WABlllNCTON. 

Celestial choir I enthron’d in realms of light. 
Columbia’s scenes of gloriou.s toils I write. 

Wliile freedom’s cause her anxious breast alarms, 
She flaslics dreadful in refulgent arms. 

See mother earth her offspring’s fate bemoan, 

And nations gaze at socjua before unknown I 
See the bright beams of heaven’s revolving light 
Involved in sorrows ntul the veil of night! 

The goddess eoines, she moves di\ inely fair, 
Olive and laurel binds her goMen hair: 

Wherever shines this native of the skies. 
Unnumber’d charms and recent graces rise. 

Muse! bow propitious while my pen relates 
How pour her armies through a thousand gates. 
As when Eolus heaven’s fair face deforms, 
Enwrapp’d in tempest and a night of storms; 
Astonish'd oce.iii feels the wild Ujjroar, 

The refluent surges beat tlie soumling shore; 

Or thick ns leaves in Autumn’s golden reign. 

Such, and so many, moves the w^aiaior’s train. 

In bright array they seek the work of war. 

Where high unfurl’d the ensign waves in air. 

Shall I to Washington their praise recite? 

Enough thou know’st them in the fields of fight. 
Thee, first in place and honours,—we demand 
The grace ana glory of thy martial band. 

Fam’d for thy valour, for thy virtues more, 

Hear every tbngue thy guardian aid implore I 
One century senree perform’d its destined round, 
When Gallic powers Columbia’s fury found; 


• Besides the Boston edition, published by G. W. Light, to 
which wo have alluded, wi* have before ua one ruprinted ft-om 
the Loudon edition by Barber and Soutbwlck, for Thomas 
Bponcer, bookseller, Market street, Albany, in 1798. A separate 
brief memoir, by B. B. Thatcher, was also issued at Boston, by 
Light In 1884. _ _ 

t Washington mentions coming across Phillis Wheatley's 
poem and letter, “ In searching over a parcel of pj^rs,” In a 
letter to Joseph B^d, Camb., Peb. 10, 1776. Mr. Sparks says 
be has not been able to find the poem and letter among Wash¬ 
ington's papers, and that “ tl»ey nave doubtless been lost It 
might he oarlous," he adds, ^to see in what manner she 
wonld eulogize liberty and the rights of man, ^dle herself, 
nominally at least In bondago.”—Washington’s Writings, ill. 
299. The poem and letter were probably given by Washing¬ 
ton to the printer. 
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Aud so may vou, whoever dares dismoe 
The land of freedom’s heaveu-defended iiioel 
Fix’d are eyes of natious on the s^es, 

Fur in their hopes Columbia’s arm prevails. 

Aiion Biitaniiia droops the pensive head, 

While round increase the rising hills of dead. 

All I cruel blindness to Columbia’s state] 

Lament thy thirst of boundless power too late. 

Proceed, great chief, with virtue on thy side, 

Thy ev’ry action let the goddess guide. 

A crown, a mansion, and a throne that shine, 

With gold unfading, Wushiiigton! be thine. 

This was Washington’s reply:— 

Cambridge, February 2d, 1776. 

Miss Phillis: 

Your favour of the 26th Octfiber did not reach 
my hands till the middle of December. Time 
enough, you will say, to have given an answer ere 
this. Granted. But a variety of important occur¬ 
rences continually interposing to distract the mind 
and withdraw the attention, 1 hope will apologize 
for the dtday, and plead my excuse for the seeming 
but not real neglect 1 thank you most sincerely for 
your polite notice of rae, in the elegant lines you 
enclosed; and however undeserving I may be of 
sncli enc'lnnium and panegyric, the stjde and manner 
exhibit a striking proof of your poetical talents; in 
honour of which, and as a tribute justly due to you, 
I would liavc published the |>oem, had 1 not been 
apprehensive that, while 1 only meant to give the 
world this new instance of your genius, I might have 
incurred the imputation of vanity. This, and no- 
tliiiig else, determined uie not to give it place in the 

E ublic prints. If you should ever come to Cam- 
ridge, or near head-quarters, I shall be happy to 
see a person so favoured by the muses, and to whom 
Nature has been so liberal and beneficent in her 
dispensations. I nm, with great respect, your obe¬ 
dient humble servant, 

George Washinotoe. 

Tlie lines aud letter of Phillis Wheatley wore 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine or Ame¬ 
rican Monthly Museum for April, 1776. 

Ill Jan., 1784, the year of her death, she wrote 
an Elegy of fifty-two lines. To the Memory of 
that Great Divine^ the Refaeremd and Learned Dr. 
Samuel Cooper., a copy of which is praserved in 
the Boston Athonffluin. It is dedicated To the 
Church and Congregation assembling in Brattle 
street, by their Obedient Humble Servant, Phillis 
Peters. We have also met with the following of 
tho same year, in the Amorioan Antiquarian 
Society, in four small quarto pages printed at 
Boston by Warden and Russell :— 

IJBXBTT ANU PXAOE. 

Lo freedom comes. Th’ prescient muse foretold, 

All eyes th’ accomplish’d prophecy beliold:^ 

Her port describ’d, “ She moves divinely fair, 

Olive and laurel bind her golden hair.” 

She, the bright progeny of Heaven, descends, 

And every grace her sovereign step attends; 

For now Kind Heaven, indulgent to our prayer. 

In smiling peace resolves the din of war. 

Fix’d in Columbia her illustrious line, 

And bids in thee her future councils shine. 

Tp every realm her portals open’d wide. 

Receives from each the full commercial tide. 

Each art and science now with rising oharmo, 

Th’ expanding heart with emulation wanns. 
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HTen great Britannia sees witli dread surprise, 

And from the daczling splendors turns her eyes. 
Britain, whose navies swept th’ Atlantie o'er, 

And thunder sent to every distant shore; 

ETen thou, in manners cruel as thou art, 

The sword resign’d, resume the friendly part< 

For Gallia’s power espous’d Columbia’s cause, 

And now-born Home shall give Britannia laws, 

Nor unremember’d in the ffruteful strain, 

Shall princely Louis’ friendly deeds remain ; 

The generous prince th’ impending vengeance eyes. 
Bees the fierce wrong and to the rescue fiies. 

Perish that thirst of boundless power, that drew 
On Albion’s head the curse to tyrants due. 

But thou appeas’d submit to Heaven’s deeioe, 

That bids tnis realm of freedom rival thee. 

Now sheatlie the sword that bade the brave atone 
With guiltless blood for madness not their own. 

Sent from th’ enjoyment of their native shore. 
Ill-fated—never to behold her more. 

From every kingdom on Europe’s coast 
Throng’d v/irious troops, their gloiy, strength, and 
coast 

With heart-felt pity fair Hibernia saw 
Columbia menac’d oy the Tyrant’s law: 

Oil hostile fields fraternal arms engage. 

And mutual deaths, all dealt with mutual rage: 

The muse’s ear hears mother earth deplore 
Her ample suriace smoke with kindred gore: 

The hostile field destroys tlie social ties, 

And everlasting slumber seals their eyes. 

Columbia mourns, the haughty foes deride. 

Her treasures plunder’d and her towns destroy’d: 
Witness how Charlestown’s curling smokes arise. 

In sable ooliiinns to the clouded skies. 

The ample dome, high-wrought with curious toil, 

In one sad hour the savage troops despoil. 
Descending peace the power of war confounds; 
From every tongue celestial peace resounds: 

As from tlio csist th’ illustrious king of day. 

With rising radiance drives the shades awoy, 

So freedom comes array’d with charms divine. 

And in her train commerce and plenty shine. 
Britannia owns her independent reign, 

Hibernia, Beotia and the realms of ^pain; 

And great Germania’s ample coast admires 
The geuerons spirit that Columbia fires. 

Auspicious Heaven shall fill with fav’ring gales, 
Where e’er Columbia spreails her swelling sails: 

To every realm shall peace her charms display, 

And heavenly freedom spread her golden ray. 

The two following are printed from the author’s 
manusciipt:— 

TO TBB mnvnsiTT or camokidos, wboti uf 1707. 
While an intrinsic ardor bids me write, 

The muse doth promise to assist my pen. 

TVas but ere now I left my native shore, 

The sable land of error’s ^darkest night; 

There, sacred Nine! no place for you was found: 
Parent of mercy, ’twas thy powerful hand 
Brought me in safe^ from^the dark abode. 

To you, bright youths, ho points the heights of 
heav’n. 

To you the knowledge of the depths profound. 
Above, contemplate the ethereal space. 

And glorious systems of revolving worlds. 

Still more, ye sons of science I yotf ve received 
The pleasing sound by messengers from lieav’n. 

The ^viours blood for your Redemption flows: 

See him with hands stretched out upen the cross, 
Divine compassion in his bosom glows; 


He hears revilers witli oblique rcttard— 

What oondesoeiision in the Son of God f 

When the whole human race by sin had falf n i 
He deigned to die, that they might rise ogain. 

To live with him beyond the starry sky, 

Life without death and glory without end. 

Improve your privileges while they stay: 

I Caress, r^eem each moment, which with haste 
I Bears on its rapid wing eternal bliss. 

I Let hateful vice, so baneful to the soul. 

Be still avoided with becoming care; 

Suppress the sable monster in its growth. 

Y6 oloomiug plants of human race divine 
An Kthiop tells you ’tis your greatest foe. 

It present sweetness t^s to endless pain. 

And bi ings eternal ruin on the soul. 

ON TBS BKATll OF THB BBV. DB. SBWALL, 17C9. 

Ere yet the morning heav’d its orient head, 

Behold him praising with the happy dead. 

Haill happy saint, on the immortiU shore, 

We hear thy warning and advice no more; 

Tlien let each one behold with wishful eyes 
i The snint ascending to his native skies, 

I From hence the prophet wings his rapturous way 
, To mausious pure, to fair celestial day. 

I Then begging for the spirit of his God, 

I And panting eager for tlie bless’d abode, 
i Let ev’ry one with the same vigour soar 
, To bliss and hap))ineBS unseen before ; 

Tlien be Christ’s inia^e on our minds impress’d, 

An<l ))luDt a Saviour in each glowing breast. 

Thrice happy thou, arrived at joy at last. 

What compensation for the evil past I 
Thou Lora, incomprehensible, unknown 
To sense, we bow at thy exalted throne 1 
While thus we be^ thy excellence to feel, 

Thy sacred spirit in our hearts reveal, 

And make each one of us that grace partake, 

Which thus we nsk for the Redeemer’s sake. 

** Bewail is dead,” swift pinion’d fame thus cry’d. 

Is Sewoll dead ? my trembling heart reidy’d. 

O what a blessii g in thy fliglit deny’d 1 
lint when our Jesus had ascended high, 

With captive bands he led captivity; 

And gifts received for such as knew not God, 

Lord, send a pastor for thy churc hes’ good. 

O ruined world I bereft of thee, we cry’d 
(The rocks, respoiibive to the voice, reply’d), 

IIow oft for us this lioly prophet prayM; 

But ah I behold him in his clay-cold bed, 

IW duty urged my weeping verse to close, 

I’ll on his Tomb an Epitaph compose. 

Lol here a man bought with Christ’s precious blood, 
Once a poor sin nor, now a saint with Oc»d; 

Behold f ye rich and poor, and fools and wise, 

Nor let this monitor j^our hearts surprise! 

I’ll tell you all what this great saint has done, 
Which makes him brighter than the glorious sun: 
Listen, ye happy, from your scats above, 

I speak sincerely, and with truth and love; 

He sought the paths of virtue and of ;^ruth ; 

’Twos this which made him happy in his youth. 

In blooming years he found that grace divine. 
Which gives admittance to the sacred shrine. 

Mourn him, ye indigent, whom he has fed; 

Beek yet more earnest for the living Bread-— 

E’en Christ, your Bread, what cometh from above— 
Implore his pity, and his giuce and love. 

Mourn him, ye youth, whom he hath often told 
God’s bounteous mercy from the times of old. 

I, too, have cause this mighty loss to mourn. 

For this my monitor will not return. 
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Now, this iiuiit sembUmoe of his life complete; 

He is, throuffh Jeem, mede diyinely great, 

And left a fflorioui pattern to repeat 

But when raaU we to this blem'd state arrive f 

When the some graces in our hearts do Uirive. 

The following are from the volume collected 
by the author:— 

OV VBM JUMJLXB OF TBS BXV. MB. GXOBOB WHmnXLO, 1770 . 

Hail, happy saint, on thine immortal throne 
Possest of glory, life, and bliss unknown. 

We hear no more the music of thy tongue, 

Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 

Thy sermons in unecjualVd accents flow'd. 

And ev'ry bosom with devotion glow’d: 

Thou didst ill strains of elo(^uence refin’d 
Inflame the heart, and cuptivate the mind. 
Unhappy, we the setting sun deplore. 

So glonous once, but ah! it shines no more. 

Behold tlie prophet in his tow’ring flight 1 
He leaves the earth for heaven’s unmeasur'd height. 
And worlds unknown receive him from our sight. 
There Whitefield wings with rapid course his way. 
And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 

Thy pray’rs, great saint, and thine incessant cries 
Have pierc’d the bosom of thy native skies. 

Thou, moon, liast seen, and all tlie stars of light. 
How he has wrestled witli his God by night. 

He pray’d that grace in ev’ry heart might dwell. 

He long’d to see America excell; 

He charg’d its youth that ev’ry grace divine 
Should with full lustre in their conduct shine; 

That Saviour whicli his soul did first receive. 

The greatest gift that e’en a God can give, 

He freely offer’d to the iiuin’rous throng. 

That on his lips with list’ning pleasure hung. 

“ Take him, ye wretched, for your only good. 

Take him, ye starving sinuei*s, for your ^d; 

Ye thirsty, come to this life-giving stream, 

Ye preneners, take him for your joyful theme; 

Take him, ray dear Americans, lie said. 

Be your complaints on his kind bosom laid: 

Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you, 

Impartial Saviour is his title due: 

Wash’d in the fountain of redeeming blood, 

You shall be sons, and kings, and pnesta to God.” 

Great Countess,^ we Americans revere 
Thy name, and mingle in thy grief sincere; 

New England deeply feels, the Orphans mourn. 
Their more than latner will no more return. 

But, tho’ arrested by the hand of death, 

Whitefield no more exerts his hib’rin^ breath; 

Yet let us view him in tli’ eternal skies. 

Let ev’iy heart to this bright vision rise; 

While the tomb safe retains its sacred trust. 

Till life divine re-animates his dust 

A VABBWXLl. TO AMXBIOA. 

To Mrs. Susanna Wright. 

L 

Adieu, New England's smiling meads 
Adieu, the flow’ry plain; 

I leave thine op’iiing charms, 0 spring, 

And tempt the roaring main. 

XL 

In vain for me the flow’rets rise, 

And boast their gaudy pride, 

While here beneath the northern skies 
I mourn for health deny’d. 


• The Oountesi of Himtliigdon,to whom Mr. Whitefield was 
Olu4>lalo. 


m. 

Celestial maid of rosy hue, 

O let me feel thy reign! 

I languish till thy face 1 view, 

Thy vanish’d joys regain. 

IV. 

Susannah monrns, nor can I bear 
To see the crystal show’r, 

Or mark the tender falling tear 
At sad departure’s hour; 

V. 

Nor unregarding can 1 see 
Her soul with grief opprest: 

But let no sighs, no gp'oans for me. 

Steal from her pensive breast 

VL 

In vain the feathered warblers sing, 

In vain the garden blooms, 

And on the bosom of the spring 
Breathes out her sweet perrames. 

VIL 

While for Britannia's distant shore 
We sweep the liauid plain, 

And with astonish’a eyes explore 
The wide extended main. 

vni. 

Lo, Health appears I celestial dame , 
Complacent and serene, 

With Hebe's mantle o’er her frame, 

With soul-delighting mien. 

IX. 

To mark the vale where London lies 
With misty vapours crown’d, 

Which cloud Aurora's thousand dyes, 

And veil her charms around. 

X. 

Why, Phoebus, moves thy car so slow ? 

So slow thy rising ray ? 

Give us tlie famous town to view 
Thou glorious king of day! 

XL 

For thee, Britannia, I resijpi. 

New England's smiling ffslds; 

To view again her charms divine, 

What joy the prospect yields I 

XIL 

But thou, temptation, hence away, 

With all thy fatal train; 

Nor once seduce my soul away. 

By thine enchanting strain. 

XUL 

Thrice happy they, whose heav’nly shield 
Secures their souls from barms. 

And fell Temptation on the field 
Of all its pow’r disarms! 

Boston, May, 7, 1775. 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 

Bbtteb known his title of Count Bmnford, 
was a native of Woburn, Massachusetts. He was 
bom March 26,1768. After reoei^ng a oommon- 
sohool education, he was placed with a phyndan, 
Dr. Hay. He indicated an aptness fbr the 
raeohanic arts, amnsing himself by making snr^- 
oal instruments, anil afterwards, when employe 
as a clerk in a store, by manufectoring firewom, 
the latter experiment leading to an explodon by 
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which he wae soveroly borned, and for a, time 
deprired of sight. He showed litile taste for 
business pursnits. He attended the course of phi¬ 
losophical lectures established at Cambridge al^nt 
1769, as a charity scholar, walking nine miles and 
back every day for the sake of the instruction 
and pleasure they afforded him. 




In 1772 he engaged in school-keeping in Brad¬ 
ford, Massachusetts, and soon offer at Ruinford, 
now Concord, N. H., where he iinj)rovod his cir¬ 
cumstances by marrying a widow, Mrs. Rolfo. 

He was with the American army at Lexington, 
and at Cambridge on the arrival of Washington 
as comniander-in-ohief, but afterwards became 
identified with the royalist side. He sailed for 
England in January, 1770. Allor a residence of 
several years in that country, wJiere lie became 
known as a scientific man, and held a post in tlie 
office of the department of Amencan affairs, he i 
was sent, near the close of the war, to New York, j 
where he raised a regiment of dragoons and j 
became a lieutenant-colonel. | 

In 1784 he returned to England, and was 1 
knighted by George 111. In coiiseqnonce of bis | 
scientific reputation, he received an invitation 
from the Bavarian govenimont to remove to that | 
country. He accepted the pro])o^al, and resided ■ 
for some years in Munich, where he introduced , 
several retbnns in the police service. One of his i 
most successful efforts was in the treatment of the 
beggars, with whom the streets of Munich were | 
infested. On a ^ven day, sallying out with a | 
proper military force, ho swept these vagrants , 
from the streets, and by establishing houses of 
industry, brought many of them to adopt thriffy 
habits. He was made a Count by the Elector ; 
Palatine, the title Rumford being his own selec- 
tion, in ooinpliincnt to his former rasidcnco, and 
received decorations from* many of the conila of I 
Europe. Visiting England, he projected tlic 
Royal Institution, and suggested Humj)hrey Davy, 
then but twenty-two, as the Ijead of its chemical 
department. In 1802, he went to Paris, and 
married a second wife,* the wfidow of Lavoisier, i 
from whom he was soon separated. In the enjoy- j 
ment of a pension from tlie King of Bavaria, he 1 
redded at Auteuil, near Paris, till his death, j 
August 20, 1814. His funeral oration before the j 
Institute was delivered by Cuvier.t | 

• HIb first, “ whom he appears to have deserted, died In New j 
nampshlre, In 179S."— Sabine's American LoyallHt^ 044. ; 

t An elennt and oxpensiye marble monument was erected in ' 
the English garden at Mnnloh, during Count Uumford's absence i 
trom Bavaria, bearing the following insoTiption in German j 
Stay, wanderer. 

At the creative flat of Charles Theodore 
Bnmford, the friend of mankind, 
hy genloB, taste, and love inspired, 

CSuuigied this once desert place 
into what tboa now beholdeet 
And on file opposite side 

To him 

who rooted out the grestest of public evi's, 
idleness snd mendicity; 

Believed and Inatmoted the poor, 
and foonded many inatitntions 
for the educating of onr youth. 


By his will he bequeathed one thousand doUam 
annually, and the reversion of other sums, to the 

University of Cambridge, in the Btate of VassaF 
chusetts, in North America, for the purpose of 
founding, under the direction and management of 
the Corporation, Overseers, and Government of 
that University, a now Institution and Professor¬ 
ship, in order to teach, by regular courses of aca¬ 
demical and public lectures, accompanied with 
projicr experiments, the utility of the physical 
and mathematical sciences, for the improvement 
of the useful arts, and for the extension of the 
industry, prosperity, happiness, and well-being 
of society.” In December, 1816, the Rumfonl 
Professorship was established in Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, and Dr. Jacob Bigelow api)ointed the first 
profe.ssor. In his Inaugural, after reviewing the 
progress of physical science, and the advantages 
of New England culture, he pronounced a judi¬ 
cious eulogy on the founder, with this general 
summary of his various philosophical improve¬ 
ments in private and political economy:— 

“ In the prosecution of them he was led to the 
observation of many curious phenomena of light 
and caloric, with which the world has been 
made acquainted. The application of these to use, 
and the various contrivances he originated, to 
increase the convoiiienco, economy, and Comfoits 
of living, have given a clinractor to his writings, 
and are everywhere associated with Lis name. 
Ilis pursnits might even be embodied into a 
science, for their object is everywhere known ; a 
science conversant with a multiplicity of details, 
but possessing unity of design; a science humble 
in the sphere of its operations, but noble in its 
ultimate destiny; a science which every man 
must practise, but which philosophers ami ]»lii- 
laiithr()])ists must extend; one, which should it 
ever demand a definition, would be found to !>e 
the science—of clothing, of warming, and of 
nourishing mankind.” 

Ilis daughter, by permission of the King of 
Bavaria, bore tlie title Countess of Rumford. She 
came to America after her father’s death, and 
lived at Concord, where she died in 1852. Her 
will secured tlie fine estate on which she resided 
to the purposes of an nsvluin for indigent children. 
Ilis Political^ Economical^ and PhiloHojthi- 

cal* were published in London, and were re- 
jirinted in Boston, in 1798. The several chapters, 
which are somewhat curiously arranged, cover a 
wide sphere of philanthropy. Tliere arc sjiccula- 
tions and calculations on the treatment of beg¬ 
gars, in which he ^ves an account of his expe¬ 
riences in Munich, of the foundation and regulation 
of the Houses of Industry established niidor his 
direction, the improvement wrought in morals 


Go, wanderer, 
end Btrtre to equal him 
in genius and activity, 
and ns 
In gratitude. 

* Essays, Political, Economical, and Philosophloal. By Ben- 
lunin Count of Bnmford, Knight of the Orders of the White 
Eagle, and 8t. Stanislaus; Chamberlain, Privy Connsellor of 
State, and Lieutenant-General in the Bervloe of Ms Most Serene 
Highness the Elector Palatine. Belgning Duke of Bavaria; 
Colonel of his Bogiment of Artillery, and Commander in Chief 
of the General Staff of his Army; F.B.S. Acad. B. Hlbor. 
Berol. Elea Bolom Falat et Amer. Soo. The first Amoriosn, 
from the Third London Edition Boston: Piinted hy 
A Lorlng, for David West, March, IWS. ' 
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and manners of the paupers by the kind treat¬ 
ment they reoeived. A large space is devoted to 
a discussion of cheap food, one of the chapters on 
this subject being headed Of the Pleasure of 
Eating, and of the means that may be employed 
for increasing it.” 

Joel Barlow, in the Mountains of Savoy, when 
he retired for a while from the luxuries of Poria 
wrote a poem for the consolation of his frngal 
countrymen at home, on the jovs and associations 
of Hasty Pudding. As a pendant to that quaint 
production, the reader may desire to |>osse8s him¬ 
self of Count Rumford's scientific handling of the 
same article:— 

In regard to the most advantageous method of 
using Indian Corn os food, I would strongly recom¬ 
mend, particularly when it is employed tor feeding 
the poor, a dish made of it that is in the highest 
estimation throughout America, and which is really 
very g(K>d, and very nourishing. This is culled 
hasty-pudding ; and it is made in the following man¬ 
ner: A q^usntity of water, proportioned to the 
quantity of hasty-pudding intended to be made, is 
put over the fire in an open iron pot, or kettle, and 
a pro{>er quantity of salt for seasoning the pudding 
being previously dissolved in the water, Indian meal 
is stirred into it, by little and little, with a wooden 
spoon with a long handle, while the water goes on 
to be heated and made to boil; great care being 
tak(Mi to jmt in the meal by verj^ small quantities, 
and by sifting it slowly thnnigh the fingers of the 
left hand, and stirring the water about very briskly 
at the same time with the wooden spoon, with the 
right hand, to mix the meal with the water in such 
a manner as to prevent lumps b«*ing formed. The 
meal should be added so slowly, that, when the 
water is brought to Ijoil, the mass should not be 
thicker than w'ater-grucl, and half an hour more, at 
least, should be eiujiloyed U) add the additional 
quantity of meal necessary for bringing the pudding 
to be of the proper consistency ; during which time 
it should be stirred about continually, and kept con¬ 
stantly Imiliiig. The method of determining when 
the pudding has acquired the proper consistency is 
this; the wooden spoon u«ed for stirring it being 
placed upright in the middle of tiie kettle, if it falls 
down, more meal must be added; but if the pudding 
is sufficiently thick and adhesive to support, it in a 
vortical position, it is declared to he proof; and no 
more meal is added. If the boiling, iuBtcu<l of being 
continued only half an hour, be prolonged to three 
qiioiliers of an hour, or an hour, tne puiiding will be 
considerably improved by this prolongation. 

This hasty-pudding, when done, may be oaten in 
various ways. It may be put, while hot, by spoon¬ 
fuls into a bowl of milk, and eaten with the milk 
with a spoon, in lien of broad; and used in this way 
it is remarkably palatable. It may likewise be eaten, 
while hot, witn a sauce composed of butter and 
brown sugar, or butter and molasses, wiUi or with¬ 
out a few drops of vitiegar; and however people 
who have not been accustomed to tills American 
cookery may be prejudiced against it, they will find 
upon trial that it makes a most excellent dish, and 
one which never fails to be much liked by those who 
are accustomed to it The universal fondness of 
Americans for it proves that it must have some 
merit; for in a country which produces all the deli¬ 
cacies of tlie tidile in the greatest abundance, it is 
not to be supposed that a whole nation should have 
a taste so depraved os to give a decided preference 
to any particular sfiecies of food whicn has not 
something to recommend it 


The manner in which hasty^udding is eaten with 
butter and sugar, or butter and molasses, in America, 
is as follows: 'Fhe hasty-pudding being spread out 
equally upon a plate, while hot, an excavation is 
made in the imddle of it, with a spoon, into which 
excavation a piece of butter, as large os a nutmeg, is 
put; and upon it, a spoonful of brown sugar, or 
more commonly of molasses. The butter being soon 
melted by the heat of the pudding, mixes with the 
sugar, or molasses, and forms a sauce, which, being 
confined in the excavation made for it, occupies the 
middle of the plate. Tlie pudding is then eaten 
witli a spoon, each spoonful of it being dipt into the 
sauce before it is carried to the mouth; care being 
had in taking it up, to b^n on the outside, or near 
the brim of the pla^, and to apj>roach the centre by 
regular advances, in order not to demolish too soon 
the excavation which forms the reservoir for the 
sauce. 

Fireplaces and chimneys are one of his impor¬ 
tant topics, and a volume is in great part devoted 
to the construction of cooking appamtus, illus¬ 
trated witli diagrams and engravings. 

The style of these essays is plain but clear. IJis 
suggestions are extremely valuable, and anticipate 
many of the ideas of Soyer and other authors on 
dietetics of the present day. 

DAVID HUMPHEEY8. 

David IltTMpnRisTs, a soldier of the Revolution, 
who wrote patriotic and martial poetry in tlie 
camp, the frientl and household oompanion of 
Washington, was born, the son of a Congrega¬ 
tional clergyman, the Rev. Daniel Ilumphrej's, in 
Derby, Connecticut, in 1763. Ho was educated 
at Yale College, where he fell in with Dwight 
and Trumbull, with whom he formed a personal 
and literary friendship, which was not neglected 
in after life. At the beginning of the war he 
entered the army, becoming attached to Putnam^s 
staft’as im\jor,an(l in 1780 became aide, with the 
rank of colonel, in Washington’s staff; or as ho 
him'^elf recites these military incidents of his 
career in ver.-e:— 

With what high chiefs I play’d my early part, 
With Parsons first, whose eye, with piercing ken, 
Reads tlirougli the hearts the characters of men; 
Then how I aided, in the folfwing scene, 
Deuth-daring Putnam—then immortal Greene- 
Then how groat Washington my youth approv’d, 
In rank preferred, and os a parent lov’d. 

To Putnam, Humphreys showed his gratitude by 
writing liis life—a smooth and complimentary 
piece of biography, which certainly anticipates 
no modern doubts of the bravery of “ Old 
His intercourse witli Washington did not end 
with the war. He accompanied him on his re¬ 
tirement to Virginia, residing with him more 
than a year, and again returning after his visit to 
Eurofie, to live in this jirivileged house in 1788, 
until WashirigtoD became President, when Hum¬ 
phreys travelled wiA him to New York, Of his 


• An Eassy on the Life of the Hononhie Mujor-Oonenl 
Israel Potnam: nddreMed to the State Society of the Otnclti- 
iiatl In Oonnecttcut. In the dedication to Colonel Wadsworth, 
which ts do^d Mount Vernon, In Virginia, June 4,1798, thi 
aothor rays, ^the inclosed manuscript Justly eUdmi Indnlgenea 
for its venial errors, os it Is the first effort in btogn^hy that 
has been made on this continent.'* Colonel Humjduoyi Ibr* 
gets the labors of the Mathers In this line. 
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dcouestio intimacy with Washington, Enraphreys, 
in his Vernon, an Ode, has left a grateful 

rraiinisoenoe. Indeed in his yerses the r^er is 
zieyer long out of sight of Washington. His gra- 
titnde never tires of expressing itself, and this is 
a most amiable feature of his oharaoter. The man 
was formed for friendship. His oountonance is 
fhll of benevolence, whion in his long baclielor 

S s—before he married Miss Bulkley, an Eng- 
lady of wealth at Lisbon, when he was 
about forty-five—overflowed in kind remembran¬ 
ces of his associates. In a pleasant poetical 
^istle written to a young lady in Boston, and 
dated at Hew Haven in 1780, he celebrates a 
sleigh-ride journey which brought him among his 
fnends in Connecticut. 


Some days elaps’d, I jogg’d quite br.aT6 on 
And found my Trumbull at !New Haven ; 

Thau whom, more humour never man did 
Possess—uor lives a soul more candid— 

But who, unauiig, would know hereafter. 

The repartees, and penis of laughter, 

Or how much glee those laughters yield one, 
Maugre the system Chesterficldinn I 
Barlow 1 saw, and here began 
My friendship for that spotless man ; 

Whom, though the world does not yet know it. 
Great nature form’d her loftiest poet. 

But Dwight was absent at North-Haiuj>ton, 
'rhat bard sublime, and virtue’s chainpion. 

To whom the charms of verse belong. 

The father of our epio song. 


During his war scenes he had written his Ad- 
dreee to the Armies oftheUnited States of America 
in 1782, when he was encamped at Pockskill, and 
the foe was in possession of New York and 
Charleston. In this address he refers to I^resident 
Davies’s celebrated early prophecy of the great- 
n^ of Washington in Virginia, in Uie old French 


Oh 1 raised by heaven to save th’ invaded stote, 
8o spoke the sage long since thy future fate.* 

His battle-pieces are in an animated style, and 
that he could fight os well as write, is witnessed 
by the sword which Congress voted him for ids 
bravery at the siege of Yorktowm, of the stan¬ 
dards taken at which place he was the honored 
bearer to the government, f His poem, tlie Ad¬ 
dress, was translated into French by the accoin- 
pHshM courtier and soldier of the early period 
of the war, the Marquis de Ohastellux.J From 
^6 pictures of war in this production, the death- 


o AnU, P.S71. 

t **ThlB memorable event, his presenting the standards, was 
pdiited hy a Danish artist, when the poet and soldier was in 
Xiiirqp^ between 1784 and 1780, as ^orctary of Legation to 
Mr. /elnreoD.*'—Dnnlap's Am. Theatre, p. 89. 

flbrqale de Ctetelfax to Franklin, Paris, Jnno 81,1788.— 
*WbeD yon were in France, there was no need praising the 
Amerioana. We had only to say, look, here i$ thHr repreeen- 
tatiee. Bnt however worthily your place may have since 
been fined, It Is not unreasonable to arouse anew the interest 
of a kind-hearted but tbonghtlese nation, and to fix, from time 
to time, Its attention njpon the great event to which it has had 
the happiness of oontrlbntlng. 8noh has been my motive in 
transh^ng Colonel Humpbreya's poem. My success has fully 
equalled, and even sorpamed, my expectation. Not only bns 
the pnbtte reoelved the work with fivor, bnt It has sucoeeded 
perleetly at court, eepedally with the king and qneen, who 
have praleed It hl^ly. 

nave taken more palM to render my work on agreeable 
one to reodjthan to mafce It an exact and nltbflil tranilatlon.” 
—fiparfci'e Works of FrankUn, & fiOSl 


BO^Dfifi of Soammel and Laurens, the author ani¬ 
mates Hie soldiery by a view of the fbtore bounty 
lands of the West, in a description, the tranquil 
contrast of which to the opening passages was 
much admired by a French critic. The poem was 
noticed in England, Chastellux speaking of its 
having been read there in dobs, to which the 
public was admitted. 

In 1784, Humphreys, in the capacity of Secre¬ 




tary of Legation, sailed for Europe with Jeffer¬ 
son tlicn proceeding to join his fellow commis- 
sionei's, Franklin and Adams, in Paris. The 
vessel, the Courrierde VEuroyte, left Boston in 
July, and Kosciusko was one of the passengers. 
Humphreys, always ready with his verses for the 
occasion, wrote on board ship a poetical epistle 
of the voyage to his friend Dr. Dwight, in which 
he celebrates 

Our Polish friend, whose name still sounds so hard. 

To make it rliymo would puzzle any bard; 

Tliut youth, whom bays and laurels early crown’d, 

For virtue, science, arts, and arms renowned. 

The description of the cabin scenery would ap¬ 
pear to have anticipated the glories of a Collins 
steamer. 

See the great cabin nigh, its doors unfold. 

Show fleeting forms ffom mirrors fix'd in gold I 
O’er painted ceilings brighter prospects rise, 
And rural scenes again delight our eyes. 

Showing how a little elegance may be more profit¬ 
able to a man with a fiioulty of being pleased, 
than a great display to a dull observer. Facts are 
so sumptuous now, on a voyage to Liverpool, that 
there is no room left for the imagination, and the 
man who should write verses about plush or 
gilded carving would be justly accounted a snob. 

Dwight met this epistle by another dateil 
Greenfield, tlie next year, iu which he takes a 
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blj^er sbrain of olocraeiiod, and oaations his 
friend against the seanotions of Europe. His 
picture of the Travelled Ape in this prediction, is 
one of the most vigorous passages of American 
satire. A Poem on the Happineu of America^ 
addreeaed to the Cituene of the United States^ 
was written by Humphreys during his residence 
abroad, and is the longest of his productions, 
extending to more than a thousand lines. It puts 
Washington’s Farewell to the Army in verse, 
celebrates the purity and simplicity of American 
life, glances at the men of tiie old Continental 
Congress. 

IIU list*ning sons the sire shnll oft remind, 

What parent Bagud first in Congress join’d; 

The faithful Hancock grac’d that early scene, 
Great Washington appear’d in godlike mien, 

Jay, Laurens, Clinton, skill’d in ruling men, 

And he, who earlier, held the farmer’s pen. 

’'Pwas Lee, illustrious at the father’s head, 

The daring way to independence led. 

The self-taught Sherman urg’d his reasons clear, 
And all the Livingstons to freedom dear; 

What countless names in fair procession throng, 
With Rutledge, Johnson, Nosh demand the songl 

And urges a naval crusade against the Algerines, 
in those days the tyrants of the sea, and conclud¬ 
ing poetically, and pro[)lieticalIy os it turned out 
when Decatur took hold of them, wdth a brilliant 
triumph over those marauders. In Humphreys’s 
volume of 1804, the (M)py of this poem is set 
down as the tenth edition. Several of its topics 
are again handled in the author’s Poem on the 
Future Glory of the United StafcA of America ; 
indeed a certain inonotuny of subjects and treat¬ 
ment runs through all his verses. lie had little 
variety in thought or execution. 

llumplireys returned in 1780 to Connecticut, 
where ho was elected to the State Legislature, 
np;)ointed to the oominand of a regiment for the 
western service, and where he joined his poetical 
friends in the coinjKJsition of the Anarchiod.* 
We next find him on Iiis sc*cond residence at 
Mount Vernon, about this time employing his 
leisure in tran^slating, or, as his title-page calls it, 
“imitating” from the French of M. do Mierre, a 
tmgedy (with a very happy ending) entitled, The 
Widow of Malabar^ which was acted by llallain’s 
o\(i American Company at Philadelphia, in 179U. 
It is a showy sketch of a play for stage purposes, 
full of intensity in italics, and shrieks ascending 
to small pica capitals. The lady, having just buried 
a husband whom she never loved, is about to be 
saorifioed, according to the custom t)f the country, 
on the funeral pile. The young Brahmin whom 
the high priest, in a brief summary stage style, 
orders to l(H)k to the jKsrformanoe of the cere- , 
inony,’ turns out her bn>ther, which is crisis 
number one: then there is opportunely an in¬ 
vading army on hand, with one of whose officers 
the hwly had once bt»en in love when travelling 
from the Ganges. The preparation goes on with 
passionate arguments and expostulations touching | 
the rite 07V and con. The widow is at the pile, j 
which she has ascended, when at the last moment 
for interruption the French general steps in to the j 
rescue, ana the curtain falls, but not until a very | 

* As the chief hand In this prodnotlon eras borne br Hop- 
ki'ii, nte have placed our ooo jaut of it in our notice of him. 


clever epilogue written by the author of M’Rngal 
is recited, which laughs at the agreeal^ terminal 
tion of the painful i^ffiiir, and pleasantly tdls the 
audience, with a travesty of rope’s verses, how 
much better off Columbia’s daughters are tb a n 
ladies subjected to such heathen dispensations. 

For here, ye fair, no servile rites bear sway. 

Nor force ye—^though ye promise)—^to obey; 
Blest in the mildness of this temp’rate zone, 
Slaves to no whims, or follies—^but your own.—• 
Here custom, check’d in oy’ry rude excess, 
Confines its influence to the arts of dress. 

O’er charms ecli^>8’d the side-long hat displays. 
Extends the hoop, or pares away the stays. 
Bedecks the fair with artificial gear, 
Breast-works in fi'ont, and bishops in the rear 
The idol rears, on beauty’s dazzling throne. 
Mankind her slaves, and all the world her own; 
Bound by no laws a husband’s whims to fear. 
Obey in life, or bum upon his bier; 

She views with equal eye, sublime o’er all, 

A lover perish—or a lap-dog fall— 

Coxcombs or monkeys from their ch^inii broke 
loose— 

And now a husband dead—and now a goose. 

Mrs. Henry, who recited the prologue, had a 
word to the men, which marks the time. 

Your vict’ries won—^your revolution ended— 
Your constitution newly made—and mended— 
Your fund of wit—^^your intellectual riches— 
Plans in the closet—in the senate speeches— 

Will mark this nge of heroes, wits, and sages, 

The firat in story to the latest ages!— 

Go on—and prosper with your projects blest. 

Till your millennium rises in the west:— 

We wish success to your politic scheming, 

Rule ye the world I—and then—be nil’d by 
women 1— 

Humphreys also wrote a comedy, which he 
failed in his attempts to get upon the stage. 
Dunlap, who saw the author and tlie play in 
Boston in 1805, relates how Hunmhreys en¬ 
deavored to persuade the manager, j^mard, to 
bring it out, how “ it was extremely unlike those 
comedies Bernard owed his fame to, and repmd 
by imparting the vivifying influence of his art,” 
and how “the wary comedian heard the poet 
read, drank Ids Madeira, said ‘very well’ now 
and then—but never brought out the play.” 

In 1794 Humphreys was appointed the first 
American ambaraador to Lisbon,* where he re¬ 
sided for six years till 1797, when he became 

* Of HainphrsyB> diplomatic bnBlnsss the an tbor of MTIngal 
has some pleaaaot raillery in a letter to Oliver Wolcott, dated 
Hartford, December 9, 1189:—“ Pmy, congratulate Colonel 
Humphreys, in ray name, on his late promotion in the diplo¬ 
matic line. If I nnderstand the matter rigbtiv, he holds the 
same post which Ci ispe promised George in the Vloar of Wake¬ 
field. You remeinbor Orispe told him there was an embassy 
talked of fh>in Uie Synod of Pennsylvania to the Chiokaaaw 
Indians, and be would use his interest to got him appointed 
secretary. Tell him not to be discouraged too much at his 
want of success. The President has tried him on M'OlIlivray 
first, and he did not suit the skull of the savage, but we cannot 
anpe ftom tliat oironmatance that he could nut fit as easy aa a 
fuu-bottomed wig upou the fst-heodod, sot-headed, and eragy- 
headed sovereigns of Europe. Tell him this story also for bis 
oomfhrt, and to encourage his hopes of speedy employment: A 
king being angry with an ambaWior, asked him wnetber hto 
master had no tnse men at euurt, and was therefore obliged to 
send him a fbol ? ‘ Slro,’said the other, ‘ my master hna many 
wise men about bis court, but be conceived me the most pror 
per ambassador to your Bfa)esty.’ Upon this prince 1 am 
in dally expecteUon of heartng that he is imp«dn^ mlhteter 
plenlpa to George, Louis, or the stadtholder. —Gibba a Me- 
moizB of the Adnnnistrationa of Washington and John Adamai 
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ndtilfiter to SpaiHy a post which he held till he 
was sncoeeded by Pinckney in 1802. He then 
retnrnecl to America, and engaged in the impor-’ 
tation of merino sheep from Spain. He wrote a 
dissoftation on the subject in prose, and employed 
its capabilities in verse, in ms poem On the In- 
dwtry of the Umted States of America, wbicli 
was composed, he tells ns, ‘‘on the delightful 
banks of the Tagus, where his days wore plea- j 
santly passed in the enjoyment of health, happi¬ 
ness, and content.” 

Oh, might my guidance from the downs of Spain, 
Le^ a white n^k across the western main; 

Fam’d like the bark that bore the Argonaut, 

Should be the vessel with the burden fraught 1 
Clad in the raiment my Merinos yield, 

Lik% Cincinnatus fed from my owji field ; 

Far from ambition, grandeur, care and strife. 

In sweet fruition of domestic life; 

There would I pass with friends, beneath my trees, 
Wliat rests from public life, in letter’d case. 

His Wish was gratified. He inijwrted a hun¬ 
dred of the “white flock,” a flict which the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Agricultural Society records on a mo¬ 
dal. When Madison, in 1809, took liis oatli of 
ofR(50 as i)resident, he was dressed in a full suit 
of American woollens, of wliich Colonel Hum¬ 
phreys’s manufactory furnished the coal, and 
Olinriccllor Livingston’s the "waistcoat and small¬ 
clothes.* Ho was also employed in agricultural 
improvements. The village of Ilumplircysville, 
situated on Haugatuc I’ivor, in Coniiecticnt, the 
scat of a considerable manufacturing interest, was 
named after him. Ho was a native of the town¬ 
ship. 
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Humphreys appears to have Ix^on something 
of a courtier at this time, keeping np an ac¬ 
quaintance with foreijm princes by his dedica¬ 
tions. His Zove of Country, in celebration of 
the twenty-third anniversary of Independence, 
which he wrote in Spain, and published on his 
return, is an admirable Fourth of July oration iu 
verse, full of revolutionary story and patriotism. 
His last poetic tribute to his friend,* and chief iu- 
spirer of his song, was rendered in a Poem on the 

latollifenoor, quoted by Hildreth, Seeond Beriea, 


Death of General WashingUm, pronounced at the 
house of the American legation at Madrid, on the 
4th July, 1800. Ho had already written a letter 
to Mrs. Washington, dated on the 22d February 
—the day, says he, “ signalized by his birth, and 
which was accustomed to be celebrated with 
heartfelt festivity throughout the United States 
—and so may it ever be I 
In 1812 ho was appointed to the command of 
two regiments of Connecticut soldiery, the “ Ve¬ 
teran Volunteers.” The rest of his life was 
passed in retirement. He died at New Haven, 
February 21, 1818. 

PUTNAV'S APTXMTITRK WITH THK WOLP.—FBOH THE LIPB OP 
OENEEAL PUTNAM. 

In the year lYSO, he removed from Salem to Pom- 
fret, an inland fertile town in Connecticut, forty 
miles east of Hartford. Having licre purchased a 
cunshleruble tract of land, he applied himself suc¬ 
cessfully to agriculture. 

The first years on a new farm are not, however, 
exempt from disasters and disapjiointmcnts, which 
can only be remedied by stubborn and patient in¬ 
dustry. Cur farmer, suftieicMitly occupiea in build¬ 
ing an house and barn, felling woods, making fences, 
sowing grain, planting orchards, mid taking care of 
his stock, had to eiiconnter, in turn, the calamities 
occasioned by drought in suininer, blast in harvest, 
loss of cattle in winter, and tlic deeolation of his 
sheejvfold by wolves. In one night he liad seventy 
fine sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and 
kids wounded. Ihis havock was coininitted by a 
she-wolf, whieh, with her annual whelps, had for 
several years infested the vieiiiily. The young were 
commonly destroyed by the vigilance of the hiiiit- 
ers, hut the old one *was too Bagueious to come within 
reach of gun-sliot: upon being closely jinrsued, she 
would g(Mierally fly to the western woods, and re¬ 
turn tlie next winter with another litter of whelps. 

Tliis wolf, at length, became such an intolerable 
niiisaiicc lliat Mr. Putnam entered into a combina¬ 
tion with five of his neighbours to hunt alternately 
until they could destroy her. Tw’o, by rotation, 
w'cre to be constantly in pursuit. It was known, 
that, having lost the toes iTrom one foot by a steel- 
trap, she made one track shorter than the other. 
By this vestige the pursuers recognised, in a li^ht 
snow, the route of this pernicious animal Having 
followed her to Connecticut river, and found she 
had turned back in a direct course towards Pomfret, 
they iuiraediutely returned, and by ten o’clock the 
next iiioniiijg the blood-hounds had driven her into 
a den, about three miles distant from the liouse of 
Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected with dogs, 
guns, straw, fire, and sulphur, to attack the com¬ 
mon enemy. With this apparatus, tevcral unsuc¬ 
cessful efli’orts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused 
to return. The smoke of blazing straw had no 
ctfect. ^"or did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with 
which the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the 
retirement Wearied with such fruitless attempts, 
(whieh had brought the time to ten o’clock at nignt,) 
Mr. Putnam tried once more to moke his dog enter, 
but in vain. He proposed to his negro man to go 
down into the cavern and shoot the wolf: the nem 
declined the hazardous service. Then it was that 
the master, angry at the 'disappointment, and de¬ 
claring that be woe ashamed to have a coward in 
his family, resolved himself to destroy the feroeions 
beast, lest slie should escape through some unknown 
fissure of the rock. His neighbours strongly remon¬ 
strated against the perilous enterprise; but he, 
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knowing thit wild ttumik wore intimidated by fire, 
and having provided several stripe of biroh*bark, 
the only combiisttble material which he could ob¬ 
tain that would afford light in this deep and dark¬ 
some cave, prepared for hie descent Having, ac¬ 
cordingly, divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, 
and liaving a long rope fsstened round his legs, by 
which he might be pulled back, nt a concerted sig¬ 
nal, he entered head-foremost, with the blazing torch 
in his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very 
high ledge of rocks, is about two feet square; from 
thence it descends obliquely fifteen feet, then run¬ 
ning horizontally about ten more, it ascends gradu¬ 
ally sixteen feet towards its termination. Tlie sides 
of this subterraneous cavity are composed of smooth 
and solid rocks, which seem to have been divided 
from each other by some former earthquake. The 
top and bottom are also of stone, and tne entrance, 
in winter, being covered with ice, is exceedingly 
slippery. It is in no place high enough for a riiuii 
to raise himself upright, nor in any part more than 
three feet in widtb 

Having groped his passage to the hori 2 ontal part 
of the den, the most terrifying darkness appeared in 
front of the dim circle of light afforded by liis torch. 
It was silent as the house of deatli. None but mon¬ 
sters of tlie desert bad ever before explored this so¬ 
litary mansion of horror. He, cautiously proceetl- 
ing onward, came to the ascent, which he slowly 
mounted on bis hands and knees, until he discovered 
the gbiring eye balls of the wolf, who was sitting at 
the extremit}" of the cavern. Startled at the sight of 
fire, she guasinv] her teeth, and gave a sullen growl 
As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
kicked the rope ns a signal for pulling him out. The I 
people at the mouth of the den, who had listened j 
with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of the j 
wolf, and supjiosiiig their friend to be in the most j 
imminent danger, drew him forth witli such celerity 
that his shirt was stripped over his head, and his 
skin severely lacerated. After he had adjusted his 
clothes, and loaded his gun with nine buck-shot, 
lioldiiig a torch in one haii<1, and the musket in 
the other, he descended the second time. When he 
drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a still 
more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, roll¬ 
ing her eyes, snapping lier teeth, and dropping her 
head between her legs, was evidently in the atti¬ 
tude, and on the point of springing ut him. At the 
critical instant he levelled and fired at her head. 
Stuniio l with the shock, and suffiM>ated with the 
smoke, ho immediaUdy found himself drawn out of 
the cave. But having refreshed himself, and per¬ 
mitted the smoke to dissipate, he went down the 
third time Once more he came within sight of the 
wolf, who appearing very passive, he applied the 
torch to her nose, and f>ereciving her dead, he took 
hold of her ears, and then kicking the rope (still tied 
round his legs) the people above, with uo small ex¬ 
ultation, dragged them Doth out together. 

1 have offered these facts in greater detail, be¬ 
cause they contain a display of character; and be¬ 
cause they have been erroneously related in several 
European publications, and very much mutilated in 
the history of Connecticut, a work os replete wi^ 
fiilsehood as destitute of genius, lately printed in 
London. 

xomiT vnuroir: an ode.* 

By broad Potowmack’s azure tide, 

Tlfhere Vernon’s mount, in sylvan pride, 

Displays its beauties far, 

* Written St Mount Yernon, August, 1786. 


Great Washington, to peae^l shades, 
Where no unhallow’d wish invades, 

Retir’d from fields of war. 

Angels might see, with joy, the sage, 

Who taught the battle where to rage, 

Or quench’d its spreading flame. 

On works of peace employ that hand. 

Which wav’d the blade of high oommand, 
And hew’d the path to &me. 

Let others sing his deeds in arms, 

A nation sav’d, and conquest’s charms: 
Posterity shall hear, 

’Twas mine, return’d from Europe’s courts, 
To share his thoughts, partake his sports, 
And sooth hb partial ear. 

To thee, my friend, these lays belong: 

Thy happy seat inspires my song, 

With gay, perennial biooms. 

With fniitagc fair, and cool retreats, 

Whose bow’ry wilderness of sweets 
Tlie ambient air pertumes. 

Here spring its earliest buds displays, 

Here latest on tlie leafless sprays 
The ])liiniy people sing; 

The vernal show’r, the rip’ning year, 

Tir autumnal store, the winter drear. 

For thee new pleasures bring. 

Here lapp’d in philosophic ease, 

W'ithiii thy walks, beneath thy treet* 

Aruiilrt thine ample farms, 

No vulgar converse heroes hold, 

But past or future scenes unfold. 

Or dwell ou nature’s charms. 

What wondrous lera have we seen, 

Plac’d on this istlimns, half between 
A rude and polish’d state I 
We saw the war tempestuous rise. 

In amis a world, in blood the skies, 

In doubt an empire’s fate. 

Tlie storm b calm’d, seren’d the heav’n. 

And mildly o’er the climes of ev’u 
Expands th' imjierial day: 

‘ O God, the source of light supreme, 

•Shed on our dusky morn a gleam. 

To guide our doubtful way I 

“ Restrain, dread Pow’r, our land from crimes I 
W'bat seeks, though blest beyond all times. 
So querulous an age ? 

What means to freedom such disgust; 

Of change, of anarchy the lust, 

Tlie fickleness oud rage ?” 

So spake his country’s friend, with sighs, 

To find that country still despise 
'Tlie legacy he gave— 

And half he fear’d hb toils were vain, ^ 

And much that man would court a chain. 
And live through vice a slave. 

A transient gloom o’ercost his mind; 

Yet, still on providence reclin’d, 

The patriot fond believ’d, 

That pow’r benign too much had done, 

To leave an empire’s task begun, 

Imperfectly achiev’d. 

' Thus buoy’d with hope, with virtue blest. 

Of ev’ry human bliss pc^ess’d, 

He meets the happier hours: 

Hb skies assume a lovelier blue, 

Hb prospects brighter rise to view,' 

And fairer bloom hb flow’rs. 
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na ibbwim p: ▲ Mma 
{TrmuiaUd frcm Ihs JFrmneh.) 

It rains, it rains, my fair. 

Come drive your white sheep fiut: 

To shelter quick repair. 

Haste, shepherdess, make haste. 

I hear the water pours, 

With patt’ring on the vines: 

See here I see here! it lours— 

See there the lightning shines. 

The thunder dost thou hear? 

Iioud roars the rushing storm: 

Take (while wo run, my dear,) 
Protection from my arm. 

I see our cot, ah, hold I 
Mamma and sister Nance, 

To open our shcop-fold, 

Most cheenly advance. 

God bless my mother dear. 

My sister Nancy too! 

I bnng my sweetheart here, 

To sleep to-night with yon. 

Go dry yourself, my friend. 

And make yourself ot home— 

Sister, on her attend : 

Come in, sweet lambkins, come. 

Mamma, let’s take good care 
Of all her pretty sheep ; 

Her little lamb we’ll spare 
More straw whereon to sleep. 

*Tia done—now let us haste 
To her;—^you here, my fair I 

Undress’d, oh, what a waist 1 
My mother, look you there. 

Let’s sup; come toke this place. 

You wall be next to me; 

This pine-knot’s cheerful blaze 
tihml shine direct on thee. 

Gome taste this cream so sweet, 

This syllabub so warm; 

Alas! you do not eat: 

You fed e’en yet the storm. 

*Twa8 wrong—I press’d too much 
Your steps, when on the way; 

But here, see here, your couch— 
There sleep till dawn of day, 

With gold the mountain tips:— 
Good-night, good-night, my dove I 

How let me on your lips 
Imprint one kiss of love. 

Mamma and I will come, 

As soon as morn shall shine. 

To see my sweetheart home, 

And ask her hand for mine. 


TH» M017KZT, 

Who shaved himself nnd his Friends. 
AFalle, 

Addressed to the Hon. - - -. 

A man who own’d a barber’s shop 
At York, and shav’d full many a fop, 

A monkey kept for their amusement; 
He made no other kind of use on’t— 
This monkey took peat observation. 
Was wonderful at unitation. 

And all he saw the barber do, 

He mimio’d straight, and did it too. 


It ehano’d in diop, the dog and eat. 

While friseur din’d, demurely sat, 

Jaoko found naught to play the Imave in. 

So thought he’d t^ his hand at shaving; 

Around the shop iu haste he rushes. 

And gets the rasors, soap, and brushes; 

Now puss he fix’d (no muscle miss stirs) 

And lather’d well her beard and whiskers, 

Then gave a gash, os he began— 

The cat cry’d “ waugh I” and off she ran. 

Next Towser’s beard he tried his skill m. 
Though Towser seem’d somewhat unwilling: 

As bimly here again succeeding, 

The dog runs howling round, and bleeding. 

Nor yet was tir’d our roguish elf; 

He’d seen the barber shave himself; 

8o by the ^loSs, upon the table, 

He rubs with soap his visage sable, ^ 

Tlien with left hand holds smooth his jaw,— 

The razor in his dexter paw; 

Around he fiouriahes and sbiahea. 

Till ull his fnco is seam’d with gashes. 

His cheeks dispatch’d—his visage thin 
He cock’d, to shave beneath his chin; 
l)rew razor swift as he could pull it, 

And cut, from cor to car, iiis gullet 

Moral. 

Who cannot write, yet handle pens. 

Arc apt to hurt themselves and friends. 

Though others use them well, yet fouls 
Should never meddle witli edge tools. 

JAMES THACHEE, 

The author of the Aiuermin Medical Biogra¬ 
phy., was born at Barnstable, Massachusetts, in 
1764, of a New Kngland family, whicli fipires 
conspicuously in the lists of Harvard College. 
The close of liis medical education with Hr. 
Abner Ilerscy, a noted Massachusetts physician, 
brought him to the opening of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. He eagerly stepped forward in the 
cause, and secured the i>ost of surgeon’s mate in 
the pnivincial liosj)itnl at C’uiabridge. He next 
became attached to one of the Ea.stern regiments, 
and was engaged in the hosjiital duties after the 
field at Saratoga. He was afterwards stationed at 
the Highlands of the Hudson, and was at West 
Point in 1780, at the time of the treason of 
Arnold, and witnessed the execution of Andre. 
He was also present at the surrender of Corn¬ 
wallis. Of these and other incidents of tlie cam¬ 
paigns, he gave an interesting account, in his 
Military Journal daring the American Retolu^ 
tionary War., from 1776 to 1788, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1824. After tlie wai* he settled in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where he remained 
engaged in the practice of liis profession, and in 
the composition of his numerous writings, till his 
death, at the advanced age of ninety-one, in May, 
1844. Besides the Militaiy Journal alre^y men¬ 
tioned, he was the author of an Ameriecm New 
Dispensatory^ 1810; Ohservatians on HydFopho- 
Jna., 1821; the Modem Practice of Physic^ 1817; 
the American Orchardist., 1822; a Practical 
Treatise on the Management of Bees., 1829; an 
Essay on Demonology., Ghosts., Armaritions^ and 
Popular Superstitions., 1881; a History of Ply¬ 
mouth., 1882; besides various contributions to the 
journals on medical and scientific topics. His 
American Medical Biography., or Msmairs ^ 
Eminent Physicians who hace Jhwrisihcd %n 
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Am 0 rioa^ was pablidbed in two volumes, in 1828, 
a work of din^noe and authority which has 
always commanded the respect of the profession. 
The American Medical Biography^ by Dr. Stephen 
W. Williams,* may be reg^ed as a suppleinent 
to this work. 

OOLUMBia COLLEGE. 

Fbom an intimation in the records of Trinity 
church it would appear that, as early os the year 
1703, it was the intention of the colonial govern- 
inen^ then represented by Lord Cornbury, to 
provide a site for a college on the island of "Kew 
York. The subject appears further to have oc¬ 
cupied the attention of Bishtm Berkeley when his 
Bermuda plan had foiled. In 1746 a ])rovincial 
act was passed for raising money for the purpose 
by lottery; and in the next few years a sum ga¬ 
thered in tills Avay of more than three thousand 
four hundred pounds, which was placed in the 
hands of trustees, a minority of whom were mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England, and a ]mrt of 
whom belonged to the vestry of Trinity church. 
The op))osition to this Church of England interest 
for a long time thwarted the plans of the college. 
It was led by Mr. Williiuu Livingston, who agi¬ 
tated tlie subject in his periodical, ‘‘ The Indepen¬ 
dent lieflector,” striving to defeat the jiroposed 
royal charter, and substitute another institution, 
under an act of Asstunbly, to take possession of 
the funds. The cdiartor of King’s College w.as, 
however, granted on the 31st of October, 1764, 
and Livingston again bent his ofiorts to set up 
Ins own plan of a college. Ills opposition ended 
simply in diverting one lialf of the funds set apart 
to the city corporation, by whicdi the college was 
so for the loser. Dr. Samuel Johnson had been 
in tlie meantime invited fj*om his parish at Strat¬ 
ford to take charge of the new institution. A 
l>etter choice eould not have been made. A 
native of Guilford, Connecticut, and a graduate 
of Yale, ho was one of the young clergymen of 
that region who accompanied President Cutler 
to England for Ejusoopal ordination. lie returned 
to Stratford a missionary of tlie Society for the 
Propagation of the G()8{)el. He had become the 
friend of Berkeley, whose theory of Idealism he 
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adopted, and invited his liberality to Yale. The 
University of Oxford had conferred on him the 
degree of doctor in divinity. Dr. Franklin was 
anxious that he should take charge of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. With such honorable asso¬ 
ciations he arrived at Now York in his fifty- 
eightli year. 

Bishop Berkeley, who was acquainted with the 
wishes of the friends of learning for a college in 
New York, wrote from his see of Cloyno to 
Johnson, in 1749. Anticipating the future spe¬ 
ciality of the college, its attention to classical 
studies, ho impressed upon tlie man marked out 
for its jiresident, that ^^the Greek and Latin 
classics bo Avell taught. Be this the first core as 
to learning I” To this he added an injunction 
for the principal care of ‘‘ good life and morals 
recximmonds that the institution should start avoII, 
with the infusion of ‘‘ a good taste into the so¬ 
ciety,” by a handsome provision for its i)resident 
and fellow's, and suggested that “ small premiums 
in books, or distinctions in habit, may prove use¬ 
ful encouragements to the students.”* 

The college was organized in May, 1755, when • 
Trinity church conveyed to its governors the land 
inclosed by Church, Barclay, and Murray streets 
to the Hudson river. The only conditions of 
the gift were that the president should always be 
a mofiiber of the CJiurch of England, and that its 
liturgy should ho used in the service of the col- 
li‘ge. Beyond this there was to be no exclusion 
for religious opinion. The college seal was adoiit- 
©d from a device prepared by the j>resident. 

Api>lication was made to England for funds. 
James Jay w ent over as applicant, and associated 
with Dr. Smith, provost of the college in Phila¬ 
delphia. A large sum was collected for both insti¬ 
tutions. On the 28d of August the first stone of 
the college building was laid by the governor, 
8ir Charles Hardy, w'ho had favored the object 
at the outset, on his first arrival. The first Oom- 
mencomont was held in 1768. The original build¬ 
ing, the central i>ortion of the present edifice, was 
completed in 1760. The president, soon contem¬ 
plating retirement, from age, made application to 
Archbi-iho]) Becker, in England, for an assistant, 
who might succeed to his office. Myles Cooper, 
a young graduate of Oxford, a man of learning 
and of some taste in poetry, was selected. Dr. 
Johnson retired to Stratford, when Cooper be¬ 
came president, in 1763, and passed his days in 
his ministry, till his death in 1772 at the age of 
seventy-five. He wished at the close of his days 
that he might die like his friend Berkeley, to 
whom death came suddenly in the quiet of lus 
home, and a similar end was vouchsafed him.f 
The ])oetical inscription on the monument over 
his remains at Stratford, was written by Dr. 
Cooper:— 

If docent dignity, and modest mien, 

The cheerfiu heart, and countenance serene; 

If pure religion and unsullied truth, 

His age’s smace, and his search in youth; 

In charity, tlux>ugh all the race he ran. 

Still wishing well, and doing good to man ; 

If learning free from pedantry and pride; 


• The letter Is In the Appendix of Oumdler’iLIfc. 
t Obaii<Uer’8Lifb,p.l8A 
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If fftxth and Tirtne walking aide by aide; 

If wen to mark his being’s aim and end, 

To ahine through life the father and the friend; 

If these ambition in thy soul can raise, 

Fxoite thy reverence or demwd thy praise. 

Reader, ere yet thou quit this earthly scene, 

Revere his name, and be what he has been. 

Johnson's life was written by his friend Dr. 
Chandler, the zealous advocate of episcopacy, but 
did not appear till 1805.* 

Besides a number of discourses and otlier writ¬ 
ings on church topics, Dr. Johnson published, in 
1746, a System of Morality and a Compendium 
of Logic and Metaphysics^ treatises with which 
l^njamin Franklin was so pleased that lie printed 
^em together in a volume in 1752, which was 
reprinted in London, where also a third edition 
appeared in 1754, corrected by the author, with 
a preface by Dr. William Smith, afterwards pro¬ 
vost of the College of Pennsylvania. An Eng¬ 
lish and Hebrew Grammar^ being the first short 
rudiments of the two langui^s taught togetlier, 
to which is added a Synopsis of all the Parts of 
Learning, appeared from his pen in London, in 
I757.t 

The name of the second president, Myles Coo¬ 
per, being somewhat prominently coiinc*ctod with 
the Revolutionary era in New York, and his 
story furnishing several notable anecdotes, it may 
be of interest to state particularly what is known 
of his life and writings. 

Myles Cooper came over to America in 1702. 
He brought a letter from Archbishoj) Seeker, 
who had chosen him, at the request of the col¬ 
lege, as a competent assistant and successor to 
President Johnson. Tlie amiable and useful friend 
to America, Dr. Fothergill, had a liand in this 
appointment.! He was then but twenty-seven 
years of age; a youthful incumbent of so grave 
an oflBoe, in which he was fully installed the fol¬ 
lowing year. Cooper was born in 1785. He 
took the degree of Master of Arts at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in 1760, and the next year jnib- 
lished a volume of poems by subscription at that 
city.§ They are occasiond verses, amatory and 
bacchanaliari, full of the 8T)irit of the old English 
gentleman who sang of Chloe, Delia, and Silvia; 
put old stories of cuckoldry into epigrams, and 
wrote heroic little poems on ladies' gaiters; at 
times subsiding into tranquillity in on ode to 
Contentment, or some touching lines to a Sing¬ 
ing Bird in Confinement, and rising—if it l>e 
rising—^into dull stanzas on sacred subjects; for 
all of these things did Myles Cooper in his ^ad 
days at Oxford, before he came to America to 
confront “ sons of liberty” on tlie Hudson. It is 
not likely that he brought many copies of his 


* Thomas Bradbniy Chandler was bom In Woodstock, Con- i 
neetlont, and was a graduate of Yale. He was ordained in Eng¬ 
land In 1761, and became rector at Elizabethtown, New Jeim, 
on his return. He died at the age of sixty-fonr, in 1790. His 
chief writings were oontroversli^ against Chaunoy of Boston, 
in defence of Episoopaoy. 

t An Historical Sketch of Columbia College, in the Citv of 
New York, 18(^^ by N. F. Moore, late President A small 
volome oompaotly filled with important infiinnation. We 
have been greatly Indebted to Its fluthhil narrative throughout 
this notice. 

1 MWidkar's Life of Bard, 90. 

I Poems on Several Occasions, by Myles Cooper, M.A., of 
Qneen'sCollmOxford. 8pmml 
—Ovm. Oxtor± FrlnteAcj W. JsdkMon. Svo. 


Poems over for the use of the studeuts and tho 
eyes of sober Dr. Johuson of Conneoticat, wit& 
the letter (A the archbishop. Some of his verses 
are censurable, though the taste of the al¬ 
lowed publications then to gentlemen whicn the 
more delicate standard of the present day would 
rqject. 



It was one of the doctor’s notions in his book 
that power, bower, tower, should be printed 
wlien they made one syllable in poetry, nowre, 
bowre, towre, and lie imulestly states in his un¬ 
settled, apologetic preface, that some of his |>ocm8 
were imitations, and others were written by his 
friends. 

In this old British period the young president’s 
manners and convivial habits were much adniire<l. 
lie was a member of a literary club^ which, “ like 
those of modern days, mixed up a httie literature 
with a great deal of oonvivialit^”* 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, Myles 
Cooper, with Seabiiiy and Auobmuty, were active 
on tho Tory side in writing and scheming. Cooper 
is said to have had a band in the tract, a publi¬ 
cation of the times —A Hriend^ Address to all 
reasonable Americam^ on the qfour Poli¬ 

tical Confuciom; in which the necessary conse¬ 
quences of violently opposwtg the Xkng'e troops^ 
and of a general fJonrlmpt^tatitm are fairly 
stated ; whidi one of his pui^ the young Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, who had matriculate at the 
college in 1774, answered with signal ability. He 
is twice mentioned in M'Fingal. 

Cooper became exceedingly obnoxious to the 


s MTlckar's Llfo of Bard, 100. » Among Its membws warn 
Br. Samuel Bard, Kempe, attorney-general, Boche, ^onea, 
Middleton, and Sherbrooke.'* 
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people, as one of the Tory plotters, and in April, 
1775, he and his fKends reoeived a significant 
hint from a published letter, signed “ Three Mil¬ 
lions,” to “ fly for their lives, or anticipate their 
doom by becoming their own ezecntionerB.'^ 

On the night of May 10, of that year, after 
Hamilton and his youthful companions had do- 
^royed the guns on the Battery, and one of their 
comrades h^ fallen, the mob became incensed, 
and .proceeded to expel Dr. Cooper from the col¬ 
lege. Hamilton and Troup, students, ascended 
the steps, and, to restrain the rioters, Hamilton 
addressed them “ on the excessive impropriety of 
their conduct, and the disgrace they were bring¬ 
ing on the cause of liberty, of which they pro¬ 
fessed to be the champions.” Dr. Cooper, who 
mistook the case and thought ho was exciting the 
people, cried out from an upper window, “ Don’t 
listen to him, gentlemen ; he is crazy, he is crazy” 
—but Hamilton kept them engaged till the Tory 
president e.scapod.t lie made his way half-dressed 
over the college fence, and wandered about the 
shore of the Hudson till near morning, when ho 
found slielter in the old Stuyvesaiit mansion in 
the Bowery, where lie parsed the day, and was 
at night ta^n on board the Kingtislier, Ca[>tuin 
James Montagu, an English sliiji-of-war in the 
harbor, in which ho sailed to England.J Ho kejit 
the anniversary of tlicso events next year by writ¬ 
ing a |)Oom, full of the circumstances, which ho 
])ublished in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 
J776. It is a favorable specimen of his ])ootical 
jKiwors, 


BTAXZAII WKimcN ON THK ETENINO OF THE IOtU OF MAT, 
1776, BY AN EXUJE FKOll AMJCIUCA. 

To tliee, O God, by whom I live, 

The tribute of my soul to give 
On this eventful day, 

To thee, 0 God, my voice I raise; 

To thee address my grateful pruin*. 

And swell the duteous lay. 

Now has this orb unceasing run 
Its annual circuit round the sun. 

Since when the lieirs of strife, 

Led by the pale moon’s midnight ray, 

And bent on mischief, urged their way, 

To seize my guiltless life. 

At ease my weary limbs were laid, 

And slumbers sweet around me shed 
The blessings of repose: 

UnoouBoious of the dark design, 

1 knew no base intent was mine, 

And therefore feared no foes. 

When straight, a heav’n-diroctod youtli, 

Whom oft my lessons led to truth. 

And honour’s sacred shrine, 

Advancing quick before the rest. 

With tremh^g tongue my ear ^drest, 

Yet sure in voice divine: 

“ Awake! awake! the storm is nigh— 

Tliis instant rouse—this instant fly— 

The next may be too late— 

Four hundred men, a murderous bond, 

Access, importunate, demand, 

And dioke the groaning gate.” 


I wake—fly—^whQe loud and near, 
Dread execrations wound my ear. 

And sore my soul dismay. 

One avenue alone remained, 

A speedy passage there 1 gained. 

And winged my rapid way. 

Tliat moment, all the furious throng. 

An entrance forcing, poured along, 

And filled my peaceful cell; 

Where liarmless jest, and modest mirth. 
And cheerful laughter oft had birth. 

And joy was wont to dwell 

Not e’en the Muses’ hallowed fune* 

Their lawless fury can restrain, 

Or check their headlong haste; 

They push them from their solemn seats, 
Profane tlicir long revered retreats. 

And lay their Pindus waste. 

Nor yet content—^but hoping still 
Their iimiious purpose to fulfil, 

They force each yielding door; 

And while their curses load my head 
With piercing steel they prtfi>e the bed. 
Anu thirst for human gore. 

Meanwhile along the sounding shore, 
Where Hudson’s waves incessant roar, 

I work my weary way; 

And skirt the windings of the tide. 

My faithful ]>upil by my side. 

Nor wish the approacli of day. 

At length, ascending from the beach. 

With hopes revived, by morn I reach 
The good Palemon’s cot; 

WHierc, free fi*om terror and affright, 

I cahiily wait the coming night 
My every fear forgoL 

Twas then I scaled the vessel’s Bidc.f 
W’here all the amities abide, 

That mortal worth can boost; 

Wlienee, with a longing, lingering view, 

1 hade my much loved York adieu, 

And sought my native coast. 

Now, all composed, from danger far, 

1 hear no more the din of war, 

Nor shudder at alarms; 

But safely sink each night to rest, 

No malice rankling through my breast, 

In J^VeedouCs fostering uriiis. 

Though stript of most the world admires. 
Yet, torn by few untamed desires, 

1 rest in calm content; 

And hunibl}^ hope a gracious Lord 
Again those blessings will afford 
Which once his TOUuty lent 

Yet, still, for many a faithful friend. 
Shall, day by day, my vows ascen<l 
Thy dwelling, O my God I 
Who steady still in virtue'e cause, 
D^ising faction'e mimic laws, 

Tije paths of peace have trod 

Nor yet for friende alone—for a//. 

Too prone to heed sedition’s call. 

Hear me, indulgent Heav’u I 


* Force's Amerloan Arohive^ Fourth Series, 11.8S9. 
t life of Hamiltoii, by Jobn O. Hamilton, vol L 
X Prest N. F. MooreVi Hlstorieol Sketch of Colombia Col¬ 
lege, p. AL and Appendix. 


* He alludes to the college edifice converted Into a mlUtaiy 
hospital, and which a note on this passage intended for hie 
English n>AdoT8 describes as—“an elegant edifice, slnee con* 
ve^d into oonimoii barracks." 
t The Kingfisher, Captain James MontsgiL 
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** O mff they oast their arms away, 

To Thee and George submission pay^ 

Bepent, and be forgiven.” 

Upon his arrival in England Dr. Cooper be¬ 
came ono of the ministers of the English Chapel 
in Edinburgh,* in which capacity he died at that 
city, saddonly, May 1,1786. The epitaph which 
he wrote for hiiiisdf is characteristic:— 

Here lies a priest of English blood, 

Who, living. lik*d whate’er was ^od; 

Good company, good wine, good name, 

Yet never bunted oftcr fame; 

But as the first he still prefen^'d, 

So here he chose to be iiiterr’d, 

And, unobscurM, from crowds withdrew 
To rest among a chosen few, 

In humble hopes that Sovereign love 
Will raise him to be blest above. 

His portrait, which hangs in the college library, 
was engraved for a bio^apliical article in the 
American Medical and jPhiloeophieal Begieier.\ 
It exhibits his happy constitutional temperament. 

UiK)n tlie flight of Dr. Cooper in 1776, the 
Eev. Beryamin Moore was appointed pi*esideiit 
pro fern., but the college education was soon en- 
tizely interrupted by the lievolution. The build¬ 
ing was taken possession of as a military hospital; 
the library, containing many valuable works from 
the University of Oxford and other sources, was 
removed and almost destroyed, but a few of the 
books coming to light many years afterwards in a 
room of St Paul’s chapel. There were conse¬ 
quently no graduates from 1776 to 1784. On the 
restoration of peace the iron crown was removed 
from the cupola of King’s College, which hence¬ 
forth,’by the act of 1784, nnd under the new or¬ 
ganization of trustees established in 1787, became 
Columbia College, The first student who jwe- 
sented himself after the Revolution was Dewitt 
Clinton; one of the last who loft the college be¬ 
fore it was Alexander Hamilton. John Ran¬ 
dolph, of Virginia, appeal’s among the early stu¬ 
dents of the restoration. 

A new president was appointed in 1787, Wil¬ 
liam Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, son of the 
first incumbent. He was fifty years of ago at the 
time, was a graduate of Yale and Harvard, Lad 
been a delegate to Congress of 1706 at New York, 
and agent of Connecticut in England, where be 
form^ the acquaintance of such men as Seeker, 
Berkeley, Lowth, and otlzers, including the levia- 
tlian Dr. Samuel Johnson, wlio became his corre- 
^ndent on his return to America. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and had the degree 
of doctor of divinity from Oxford. Among other 
honors and ofiices he was delegate to the Con¬ 
vention of the Constitution of the United States, 
and exercised an important infiuence in its deli¬ 
berations. While Congress sat in New York he 
represented his native state in that body, assist¬ 
ing with Ellsworth in the formation of the judi¬ 
ciary, and on its removal to Pliiladelphia resigned 
his senatorship, and occupied himself exclusively 
with the government of the college till his with¬ 
drawal in 1800 from the infirmities of years. He 


* Aniot*8 Hist Edinhorgb. p. 8M. 
t VoLia»8. 


died in Stratford, in 1810. at the age of ninety- 
two. Verolanck has applied to his retirement 
the lines of Dr. Johnson:— 

The virtues of a temperate prime, 

Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime 
And age that melts with uuperoeived decay, 

And glides in pious innocence away: 

Whose peacefm day benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating oonscience cheers, 

The genenil fav’nte as the geueral friend, 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end f * 

The Rev. Charles Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
was elected his successor, but immediately resign¬ 
ing, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore was chosen, 
and held the office from 1801 to 1811. 

The Rov, William Harris succeeded Bishop 
Mooro for a period of eighteen years, till 1829. 
For the first six years of bis administration Dr. 
John M. Mason was in a manner associated with 
the office, with the title of provost, an officer 
who, in the absence of the president, was to sup¬ 
ply his ]>]ace. 

The Hon. William A. Duor, elected at the close 
of 1829, discharged the duties of the office till' 
1842. 

William Alexander Duer was bom September 
8, 1780, at lihinebeck, Dutcliess county, New 
York. His father was Commissary-General for 
the Northern Department, and a member of the 
Cornmitteo of Public Safety. After the declara¬ 
tion of peace, 1783, he began the study of law 
with the eminent Peter S. Duponceau, in Phila¬ 
delphia, and continued it with the late Nathaniel 
Pendleton of New York. Dui iiig the qmei war 
with France of 1798, he obtained the ai>point- 
nient of midshipman in the Navy, and served 
under Decatur. On the acijustnieiit of the 
French question he resumed his law studies with 
Pendleton, and being admitted to the bar in 
1802, shortly afterwards formed a connexion in 
business witii Edward Livirigstf)n, who was then 
district attorney and mayor of the city, wliich 
continued until the latter’s removal to New Or¬ 
leans. He then fonned a profi*t*8iomJ partner¬ 
ship with his brother-in-law, Beverly Robinson. 
About this j)criod he made his first essays in 
authorship as a contributor to a partisan weekly 

i )aj)er, the Corrector^ conducted by Dr. Peter 
rviiig, and enlisted in the support of Burr. It 
yras a temporary aflfair, and tlie parties erigogod 
in it wore by no means committed subsequently 
to any disafiection towaid-* the high character 
of General Hamilton. Mr. Duer shortly after 
ioined Livingston at New Orleans, and devoted 
himself to the study of the Si)anish civil law. 
He was successful, but was induced by the cli¬ 
mate and Ills marriage with a lady of New York, 
the daughter of William Donning, a prominent 
Whig of the Revolution, to resume his practice 
in the latter city. In his new {losition he con¬ 
tributed literary articles to his friend Dr. Irving’s 
new8paf)er, the Morning Chronicle, He next 
opened an office in his native town, Rhine- 
beck, and in 1814 was elected to the State As¬ 
sembly. In thi.s position he was appointed chair¬ 
man of a committee on colleges, anemias, and 


! * Qpoted In TeTplaoek*! Art on Preat Johnion In Knopp'f 

i Am. Blog. 
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other interests of soienoe and literature, and sno- 
oeeded in the pasisage of a bill which is the 
original of tiie odsting law on the subject of the 
common school income. He was also ohoinnnn 
of the important committee which arraigned the 
oon 8 titationidit 7 of the state law vesting the 
right of river-navigation in Livingston and Ful¬ 
ton* He oontinu^ in the legislature till 1820. 
During this rime he bore a prominent part in 
laying the foundation of the present canal legis¬ 
lation, and employed his efforts to check abuses 
growing out of the old lottery system. In 1822, 
wirii the adjustment of the courts under the now 
constitution, he was appointed judge of the Su¬ 
preme Court in the third circuit, and held the 
office for seven years, till his appointment to the 
presidency of Columbia Collie. In his new 
administration he soon arranged a better dis¬ 
tribution of college studies, and added one hour 
daily by tlie system to the time of instruction, 
taking charge himself of the exercises of the 
Freshman class in English composition, and de¬ 
livering to the seniors a course of lectures on 
the constitutional jurisprudence of the United 
States. These ‘^outlines” were published in 
1888, and subsequently revised and issued in 
Messrs. Ilarfier’s ‘‘Family” and “School Dis¬ 
trict” libraries. Dr. Duer’s presidency of the 
college, which closed with his retirement in ill 
health in 1842, wai marked by his higli^toned 
and gentlemanly administration of its affairs. 
Ilis courtesy, while it called for little exercise of 
discipline, secured him the respect of the stu¬ 
dents. During this period, at the re<pie‘'t of the 
C/Orporation, he delivered a eulogy upon President 
Monroe, which was pronounced in the open air 
fnmi the portico of tno City Hall. Since his re¬ 
tirement President Duer has i-esided at Morris¬ 
town, Nl‘W Jersey. His restored health and lei¬ 
sure have given him opportunity for literary 
pursuits, which he has availed himself of to 
write the life of liis maternal grandfathor Lord 
Stirling, which has been published as a voluiiio 
of their collections by the lli^toncal Society of 
New Jersey. In 1847 he delivered in the col¬ 
lege chapel an address before tlie literary socie¬ 
ties of Columbia, wiiich has boon published; and 
in 1848 an historical address of interest before 
the St Nicholas Society, in which ho reviews 
his early reminiscences of New York, and de- 
Boribes tlie scenes connected with the inaugura¬ 
tion of Washington. This was published, and 
fonns a valuable contribution to American histo¬ 
rical memoirs. 

Judge Duer was succeeded by Nathaniel F. 
Moore, who held the office till the autumn of 
1849, when he resigned it and retired to private 
life. 

Nathaniel F. Moore was born at Newtown, 
Long Island, on the 25th of December, 1782. 
Ilis father, William Moore, removed to New 
York in tlie following autumn, and there con¬ 
tinued to reside in the practice of liis profession, 
as a highly respected physician, until 1824. Na¬ 
thaniel was prepared for college by Mr. Samuel 
Rudd. He pursued his studies at Columbia Col¬ 
lege, and tooK his degree of A.B. in tlie year 1802, 


• Art. Flteh*i Md Fulton's BtcMn-Navlgrtlon.—Putaam'a 
MontUj lCiff.,JuUnl855. 


during the prendeiOT of his nnole, the Rt Rev. 
Bishop Moore. On this occasion he delivered the 
salntatory addres-*, with an oration, De Aitrono- 
mia Laudibus. After leaving college Mr. Moore 
studied law under Beverly Robinson, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1805. In the year 1817 
he was appointed at^anct professor of the Greek 
and Larin languages in his ahna mater^ and soon 
after, in 1820, he succeeded Dr. Wilson as pro¬ 
fessor in the same deportment. In 1825 he re¬ 
ceived from Columbia College the degree of 
LL.D., which in this conferred on him another 
mark of her approbation of bis faithful and valu¬ 
able services. In 1885 he resigned his professor¬ 
ship and made a visit to Europe. On his return 
in 1887 the college purchased liis valuable hbra- 
ry, and appointed him librarian, an office which 
he held only long enough to reorganize the libra¬ 
ry, incorporate his own books therewith, and 
make a catalogue of the whole collection. In 
1889 he again went abroad, and, on this occa¬ 
sion, ho visited Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. Dr. Moore has not been a voluminous 
writer, but ho lias made some very valuable ad¬ 
ditions to the classical publications of this coun¬ 
try, partienlarly in the work entitled Ancient 
Mineralogy. Ho published also JRemarhe on the 
Pronunciation of the Greek Language^ in reply 
to a pamphlet of Mr. Pickering’s on the same 
subject; Lectures on the Greek Language and 
Literature^ and An Historical Sketch of Colum¬ 
bia College^ besides several smaller pamphlets 
and essays. 

The successor of Dr. Moore in the presidency, 
Charles King, the second son of Rufus King, was 
born in the City of New York, March 1C, 1789. 
His mother was Mary Alsop, of an eminent family 
of the state. lie removed with his family to 
England iii 1796, when Ruths King was appoint¬ 
ed by Wasliington minister to the English court. 
He received there the principal part of his edu¬ 
cation. After ]»assing a year or two at a prepa¬ 
ratory school, near London, ho was sent with his 
brother John A. King to Hairow, one of the large 
puhliti scliools of England. After five years spent 
at that school, where among the companions of 
about his own ago were Lt)rd B^Ton and the late 
Sir Robert Peel, he went to Paris, and passed a 
year at one of the chief scluwls in that city, a 
school under the sjiecial patronage of the Em¬ 
press Josephine, two of whose nephews, the Tas- 
cher do la Pageries, were among the scholars. 

At Paris he Avitnessed the early scenes of the 
Empire, the review of the troops, and the de¬ 
parture for the campaign Avhioh >vas decided at 
Austerlitz. From these scenes of war he was 
withdrawn on the return of Rufus King to tlie 
United States, to take his place, in pursuance of 
an arrangement made with Sir Francis Baring 
of London, the eminent banker and friend of his 
father, as a clerk in the house of Ho])e & Co. at 
Amsterdam. At the close of the year 1806 he 
returned to his native ooiintrv after an absen^ 
of ten years, and was soon admitted a clerk in 
the mercantile bouse of Archibald Gracie. In 
1810 he married the eldest daughter of Mr. Gra- 
oie, and became partner with him in his emi¬ 
nently prosperiius career of commerce, which 
terminated disastrously, however, in 1828, when 
the partnership was dissolved. 
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Onrhig the war of 1812 Mr. King was twice 
called into the 1111111017 service of the United 
States. In the autumn of 1818 he was chosen 
one of the representatiyes from the city to the 
legislature of the state; but after serving one* 
term declined a re-election. Called by the affairs 
of his house to Europe he spent two years tber^ 
acooinpanled by his family, returning to the Uni¬ 
ted States in 1817. 

Two years after this date, in 1819, appeared 
the first number of the I^ew York American^ 
which was in the commencement conducted by 
Janies A. Hamilton, Johnston Verplanck, and 
Charles King. The paper was bold and aggres¬ 
sive, and made itself feared. At the close of the 
first year Messrs. Hamilton and King withdrew 
firom any active and responsible connexion with 
the paper to the more pressing calls of their ro- 
r^ieotive avocations, and Mr. Verplanck remained 
sole editor. He converted the weekly into a 
daOy paper, still preserving its first name. 

At that time tne newspapers of the city were 
the old Gazette of Lang and Turner, and the Mer¬ 
cantile Advertiser of Butler, both mainly ad¬ 
vertising sheets and records of ship-news, with 
perhaps a column or two daily of general in- 
telligenoe. The Daily Advertiser by Tlieodore 
Dwight, and the National Advocate by M. M. 
Noah, were the two political morning papers. 
The evening papers were the Evening Post by 
William Coleman, the Commercial Advertiser by 
Zachariah Lewis and Willinra L. Stone, and tlie 
Columbian by Cliarles Holt, and afterwards Na¬ 
thaniel H. Carter. Among these, but very dif¬ 
ferent in tone and aims from all of them, the 
New York American took its place. For three 
years Mr. Verplanck conducted the paper, at the 
end of which time Mr. King, whose commercial 
career was ended, became again his associate, 
and after a few months, upon Mr. Vcrjilnnck re¬ 
tiring into the country, tlie sole projjrietor and 
editor of the New York American. It remained 
under his exclusive charge and management until 
1847, when it was merged in the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

But although sole editor, Mr. Xing had many 
and able correspondents and coiitribup )rs. Among 
them were Jose]jh Blunt and Nathaniel B, Blunt, 
Charles F. Hofiman, A. Robertson Rodgers, Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck, John and William A. Ducr, 
Rudolph Bunner, Edmund H. Pendleton, Joliii 
A. Dix, Henry Cary, the Rev. Dr. Bethune, Ri¬ 
chard Ray; and among its correspondents from 
Washington, Ruftis King, John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Senator Mills of Mass., Senator 
Johnson of l-.(misiana, and Henry R. Storrs of 
the House of Representatives. 

One position the American always held. At 
a period when coarse personalities were the ha¬ 
bitual language of editorial contests, it always 
treated its newspaper opponents as impersonali¬ 
ties, directing its arguments, in its often very 
plain talk, against the newspaper by name and 
not against the editor. In another walk the 
American led the way to a liberal inq^rovement 
of the newspaper, now generally adopted, in its 
full literary article^ in which Saturday the 
books of the week were passed under review 
with copious extracts. Its independence, allied 
with a due sense of responsibility, were features 


I of Mr. King^s editorship. The Jounial, too, was 
governed by a principle of taste involving a high 
question of morals, in its carefbl abstinence fh>m 
vulgar and vicious means of excitement. It care¬ 
fully i^ected horrors, both physical and mo^ 
from its columns; while Hie contrary practice, 
leading to immediate profit, has too fr^uently 
prevailed to the cormption of the public mind. 

After a brief editorial connexion with the 
Courier and Enquirer, Mr. King, in the spring of 
1848, withdrew to private life. 

In November of that year he was elected Pre¬ 
sident of Columbia College, and immediately en¬ 
tered upon the duties of that ofQce, which he still 
occupies. 

For the preceding ten or twelve years Mr. 
King had been a resident of the State of New 
Jersey, at Elizabethtown, whence he daily came 
to Now York. His residence in New Jersey gave 
additional significance to the degree of LL.D., 
Avhich was conferred upon 1dm at a special ses¬ 
sion of the cf)llege at Princeton, immediately 
upon his election to the i)residcncy of Columbia 
College. A few weeks afterwards Harvard Col¬ 
lege, where his father had been graduated nearly 
seventy years bel'ore, al.'^o conferred upon him the 
like degree of doctor of laws. 

Of the old Professors of this institution, the 
Rev. Dr. John C. Kunze held a Professorship of 
ancient languages from 1784 to 1787, and from 
1792 to 1795. He was a native of Baxony, and 
had been educated at the Halle orphuji-house and 
studied theology at the l.’ni^ersity of tliat city. 
From Halle he was called, in 1771, to the service 
of the Lutheran congregations, in Philadeli>hia, 
of 8t. Michael’s and Zion’s churches, where he 
continue*I fourteen years. He was one of the 
first of his educated couniryinen in America to 
urge the propriety of educating the German youth 
in English. By maintaiidng a contrary course, 
the German and Dutch C4)ngregations, where the 
j)reaching was kei)t up in tla)sc languages, lost 
many of their members. From Philadelphia Dr. 
Kunze came to New York, and took charge of 
the German Lutheran ehureh. At this time ho 
composed a hymn-hook of German hymns trans¬ 
lated into English verse, in whicli he mostly ])re- 
served the metre of the original. lie also com¬ 
posed a liturgy and catechism in English. His 
j)osition in New York, and the estimate set upon 
his learning, may be judged of from his appoint¬ 
ments in Columbia College. On the fonnation of 
a second synod of tlie American Lutheran Church, 
he w^as elected its first President, a jH^ition which 
he accejitod to carry out liis liberal viow.s in 
adopting the use of the English language in 
churches aud in education. The benevolence of 
liis churncter was celebrated. He died in 1807, 
after twenty-four yours passed with his congrega¬ 
tion at New York.* 

Of John Kemp, the Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy from 1786 to his deatli 
in 1812, Professor Ren wick, in his alumni address, 
speaks in high terms, attributing to him an ini- 
I>ortant influence in moulding tlie views of Do 


* History of the American Lutheran Church, from Ita oon> 
mencement, in tho year of our Lord 1686, to tho year 1841 
By Ernost L. Hazelius. D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the Lutheran Synod of 8. o; pp, 10^ 
182 . 
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Witt Olinton on topios of internal improvement 
and national policy.* Kemp's interest in the sub¬ 
let led him, in 1810, to make a journey to Lake 
Erie, to satisfy himself of the project of the canal, 
which he pronounced, in advance of the surveys, 
entirely practicable. Kemp served the college for 
a long period and with si^ial ability. 

Peter Wilson was Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages, with a short interval of service, 
fh>m 1789 to 1820, when ho retired on a pension. 
He was a native of Scotland, and was educated 
at Aberdeen. He prepared u Greek Prosody 
which was long in use, and edited Sallust. 

Verplmick 8[)eaks of Dr. John Bowden, the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic from 
1801 till 1817, “ with a pupil’s grateful remem¬ 
brance, as a scholar, a reosoner, and a gentleman,” 
and commemorates liis pure taste, his deep and 
accurate erudition, his logical acuteness, and the 
dignified rectitude of hi: principles and charac¬ 
ter. ”t 

The Rev. Dr. John M’Vickar, whoso occupa¬ 
tion of the Professorship of Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres, dates from 1817, was 
born in 1787, and was a graduate of the college 
with the clans of 1804. lie then passed some 
time at Cambridge, in England. He was settled 
ns a clergyman at Hyde Tai-k, from 1811 to 
1817. 

In 1822, Professcir M’V'ickar paid an amiable 
tribute to the family with which he had become 
connected in niarriagti, by the publication of A 
Domestic Karrathe of the Life of Sauntel Bardy 
one of the old Now York celebrities, the phy>i- 
cian of Wadiiiigton, wln»se father had been the 
companion of Franklin. This domestic narrative 
belongs to a valuable class of compositions in 
reference to the early history of tlie country, 
which are seldom executed with the same skill. 
Its picture of the old New York society, and of 
the friemls gathered around its subject in his re¬ 
tirement at ll\de Park, is of i>ermaneut interest. 

Dr. Bard deserves iiieution in the history of 
education in America, for his 8er\jees to (\dimi- 
bia College after the war, in bis lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, one of the fruits of Jiis dis¬ 
cipline at Edinburgh in the great days of its 
University; his earlier establishment of the Medi¬ 
cal School in New York, then attached to the 
College, of which he was Professor of tlie Theory 
and Practice of Medicine from 1767 to 1776; his 
services to other medical institutions of the city; 
and his occasional addresses, chiefly on topics 
connected with his profession. He med at Hyde 
Park, MAy 24,1821, in his eightieth year, twenty- 
four hours after the death of Jiis wife, with whom 
he had lived for fifty-flve years. 

In 1826, Dr. M^Vickar published a volume, 
Outlines Political Economy, In 1884, he pub¬ 
lished a memoir of Bishop Hobart with the title 
Early Yoomy followed in 1886 by The Pro^ 
feesional Tears of Bishop Sohart, He is also 
the author of numerous essays, addresses, reviews, 
and occasional publications. He has hold impor¬ 
tant positions in the church and the diocese, and 
is a member of the Standing Committee. Of late 


• Dlsoonrse on D« Witt OUnton, pp. 17, 90. 
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y^rs he has been chaplain to the station of the 
United States forces at Governor’s Mand. As a 
college professor, Dr. M’Vickar has pursued the 
higher interests of the subjects intrusted to his 
hands with signal tact and ability. His course 
of instruction is eminently clear and praotioal, 
while he quietly but efficiently leads the student 
in the discipline of taste and philosophy. 

The comiexion of Dr. Charles Anthon with 
the college, which has so greatly promoted and 
established its repute for classic^ studies, dates 
fi*om the year 1820, when at the age of twenty- 
three, having been a CTodnate of college in 
1815, and divided his law studies of the interim 
with ancient literature, he was appointed a^unot 
rofessor of Greek and Latin languages. In 1880 
e took the title of Jay professor of tlicse studies, 
and in 1885, on the resignation of Dr. Moore, 
succeeded to tlie leading chair in those depart¬ 
ments. A grammar-school, in union with the 
college, having been projected in 1827, and hav¬ 
ing gone into successful of)oration in the building 
on the college grounds in Murray street erected 
ft)r the purpose, Professor Anthon, in 1880, 
succeeded the first rector, John D. Ogilby, a good 
scholar, and with a warm generous nature, who 
subsequently entered the Episcopal ministry, and 
became eminent, as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, in the General Protestant Episcopal The¬ 
ological Seminary at New York. 

The long series of Professor Anthon’s classical 
publications dates from this time, commencing 
with an edition of Horace, in two octavo volumes, 
in 1830, laden with the rich stores of learning of 
this fruitful tojjic, and enlivened by the enthusi¬ 
astic labor of the youthful scholar. It was by 
far the best specimen of scholarship in this w^ 
of literature which the country had then seen, 
and still raainUiins its [>lace as a valuable library 
edition, wliile in a slightly curtailed form it is 
generally in use with teachers and pupils. To 
the Horace succeeded similar annotated editions 
of Sallust, Cicero, C»sar, the ^Eneid, the Ec¬ 
logues, and Georgies, six books of the Iliad, the 
Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Memorabilia, the Treatise on Old 
Age and Tusculan Disputations of Cicero.* 

Among other services to classical studies was 
Anthon’s di9]>lacement of the old meagre edition 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary, which, at the date of 
Ills Jay professorship, w'os the best work in use of 
its kind. It was first enlarged by him in several 
editions—-each an improvement on the previous 
one—and afterwards entirely superseded by his 
Classical Dictionary in 1841. In his works in 
illustration of the ancient languages and litera¬ 
ture ; his several elementary and other gram¬ 
mars ; his volumes on the composition and jpro- 
soily of both tongues; his manuals of Ancient 
Geography, and his Greek and Roman Antiqui¬ 
ties, he htf brought together the amplest stores 
of foreign sohola^ip. 

A glance at the old ooi)ies of Lempri^ro, and 
at the grammars and other books of classical in¬ 
struction in use in the country in the first quar- 


• The flfBt pnblisben of Dr, Anthon’s books were O. end 0. 
Carrill, in Broadway. In 1835, the extensive olaseloal eerlet 
was tmdertakaxi by the Hari>er8, and now forms one of thi 
laigest leotiojis of the volume of their tra lc catalogue. 
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ter of the oentury, will show the rapid develop¬ 
ment which dates from the beginning of Dr. 
Anthon^s labors. In the preface to his present 
Olassioal Dictionary) he tells ns of the surprise 
created with the trade, when, in 1825, lie pro¬ 
posed making some alterations in the text of 
Lempriere, and how he received for answer, 
that “ one might as well think of making altera¬ 
tions in the Scriptures as in the pages of Dr. 
Lempriere.” When an opportunity was once 
gained to exhibit the new stores of German and 
English acquisition, the progress was rapidly on¬ 
ward. The books of Dr. Anthon became dis¬ 
tinguished for the fulness and accuracy of their 
information, and still hold their ground by their 
ample illustrations of the text. As a critic of 
the ancient languages he is ingenious and acute, 
while his scholarship and reading cover the vast 
field of classical investigation in various depart¬ 
ments of philosoj)hy, liistory, art, and literature. 
The personal influence and resources of Dr. 
Anthon, his vivacity and-quickness of illustration, 
ai’e commensurate with these extended labors, 
which sit lightly uiion an iron constitution, lie 
Still, as rector of trie grammar-school and in his 
Professor’s chair, pursues and enlivens the daily 
toil of tuition, communicating to hi ^ pupil*; an 
enthusiasm for his favorite studies. Ilis littTary 
labors in the illustration of the classics are still 
in progress; editions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and Terence’s Comedies having been interrupted 
ordy for a short time, by the lire which <lestroycd 
the premises of the Messrs, llariier, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1863. 

Professor James Renwick, a graduate of the 
College of the year 1807, filled the chair of Na¬ 
tural and Experimental Philosophy and Chemis¬ 
try from 1820 to 1864. During this time ho 
occupied a prominent position as a man of science 
through his contributions to the journals and 
leading reviews, his lectures before scientific asso¬ 
ciations, and his occasional engagements in pub¬ 


lic services. He was one of the United States 
Commissioners in the survey of the North-Eastern 
boundary. His writings are numerous. He 
published works on Chemistry, Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, Practical Mechanics, and a Treatise on ^e 
Steam-Engine, which are in use as College text¬ 
books. To Sparks’s series of American Biogra- 

S ^ies lie contributed the Lives of Rittenhouse, 
obert Fulton, and Count Rumford; and to 
Harpers* Family Library a Life of DeWitt Clin¬ 
ton, whose “ Character and Public Services” he 
had made the subject of a discourse before the 
Alunmi of the College in 1829. 

Dr. Henry J. Anderson received his appoint¬ 
ment as Professor of Mathematics, Analytical 
Mechanics, and Physical Astronomy, in 1826, and 
resigned it in 1848. His highly trained scientific 
culture did honor to the institution. In 1828 
he contributed to the Americuii Philosophical So¬ 
ciety a paper on the Motion of Solids on Surfaces, 
in the two Hypotheses of perfi'ct sliding and per¬ 
fect rolling, with a piirtieiilar Exnmination of 
their small oscillatory motions.* Since his re¬ 
tirement from the College he has travelled in 
Europe, and been attached to Lieut. Lynch’s Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition to the Dead Sea and the River 
Jordan, as the geologist of the company. His 
Qeologiml Iiec4)nnoiH8(mce of ]>art of the Holy 
Land, made in April and May, 1848, including 
the Regions of the Libanus, Northern Galilee, 
the Valley of the Jordan, and tlie Dead Seu, has 
been imblished by tht‘ Government. 

Professor Henry Drislcr, adjunct professor of 
Greek and Latin, has In^cn conneeted with the 
College since 1843. Ilis frequent association 
with l)r. Anthon in the preparation of his edi¬ 
tions of the classics n])pear8 from the introduc¬ 
tions to those work.s, while his edition of the 
Greck-English l^cxicon of J.iddell and Scott, 
bearing date 184H, is an additional proof of the 
fidelity of his scholarship. 

Tlic real estate owned by Columbia College is 
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valuable, though heretofore its income has not 
greatly profited from this sonroe. It consists of 
the real estate in the third ward of the city now 
occupied by the College, which is estimated at 


more than lialf a million of dollars; and of the 

^Tmnsftotlonf Am. Fhilot. Boe. lit, NewS«rltfS, 1680, fis 
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property in the nineteenth ward, onoe occupied 
as the Botanic Garden, which was granted to the 
Oollego by the Le^slature in 1814. The latter, 
now tying in the Fifth Avenue, includes twenty- 
one acres, comprising two hundred and twenty- 
five building lots, exclusive of the streets, and is 
set down in round numbers at four hundred 
thousand dollars in value. This has been hither¬ 
to unproductive, but is now in process of grading 
by the College, and will soon yield a large in¬ 
come. In addition to this real estate the College 
derives a rent of upwards of nineteen thousand 
dollars iW)rn other property in the third ward, ! 
under lease. The annual expenditures of the 
College, for the last fifteen years, have been about 
twenty-two thousand dollars; and the income 
firom students, who pay an annual fee of ninety 
dollars each, about nine thousand dollars.’*' 

THE 0HAELE8T0N LIBR\RY-THE NEW YORK SO¬ 
CIETY LIBRARY. 

The three oldest public library associations in the 
country, di'jcomieoted with colleges, are tlie Li- | 
brary Company of Philadelphia, the Library So- i 
ciety of Charleston, 8. 0., and the New York So- j 
cioty Library. Of the first we have already spoken, j 
The second was founded in 1748 by an association [ 
of seventeen young men, who in that year uni¬ 
ted in raising a fund to “collect new pamphlets” j 
and magazines published in (xreat Britain. They 
remitted ten pounds to England, and by tlie close i 
of the same year expanded their plan to that of a | 
public library. In 1750 their numbers had in- ! 
creased to one hundred and sixty. A charter . 
was obtained in 1755 ; a be([ue.st of the valuable ■ 
library of John M’Kenzio, an eminent lawyer of 
the city, received in 1771; and the vested fund, | 
exclusive of the amount expended in books, ' 
amounted in 1778 to £20,000. On the fifteenth 
of January, of the same year, the collection was ' 
destroyed by fire, only 185 out of from five to six 
thousand volumes being preserved, with about 
two tliirds of the M’Keuzio collectiou. As its 
other property was greatly depreciated during ■ 
the war, but little remained of the institution at I 
the peace. In 1702 a new coUection was coui- 
inencod, which in 1808 amounted to 4,500, and 
in 1851 to 20,000 volumes. A building, origi¬ 
nally the Bank of South* Carolina, was purchased j 
for the use of the institution in 1840. | 

The New York Society Library was chartered 
in 1754. The foundation of the collection may, 
however, be dated back, in advance of all other 
American institutions of a similar kind, to the 
commencement of the century, the Bev. John 
Sharp, chaplain to the governor of tlie province, 
the J^rl of Bollamont, having in 1700 given a 
number of volumes for the use of the public, 
which were deposited in a room provided for the 
purpose. Those of the collection which remain 
are preserved in the library, and consist of pon¬ 
derous tomes of theology, bearing the autograph 
of the original donor. 

Nothing more is known of the history of tlie 
collection until twenty-nine years later, when the 
Rev. Dr. Millington, rector of Newington, Eng¬ 
land, bequeathed his library to the Society for 


the Propagation of the Gtispel, by whom it was 
presented to the New York library. The entire 
collection remained without further additions of 
importance in the hands of the corporation, who 
do not appear to have been good curators of the 
books intrusted to them. 

The establishment of King’s College, 1754, 
seems to have led a number of eminent citizens 
to unite in an association to form a library “ for 
the use and ornament of the city, and the advan¬ 
tage of our intended college.” * Funds were col¬ 
lected, and a number of books purchased, which 
were placed in the same room with those already 
in the possession of the city. In 1772 a charter 
was obtained, and the institution assumed the 
title it has since borne of “ The New York Society 
Library.” In 1774 the records of the society 
were broken off, and not resumed until fourteen 
years after. During the occupation of the city 
by the British the soldiery were in the habit, in 
the words of a venerable citizen, who remem¬ 
bered the circumstance, of “ carrying off books 
in their knapsacks, which they sold for grog.”* 
Little or nothing is said to have been left of the 
collection at the peace but the folios, which either 
proved too bulky for the knapsacks or too heavy 
for the hacks of the pilferers, or were perhaps t(K) 
dry for exchange for fluids on any terms what¬ 
ever. In December, 1788, tlie shareholders at 
last bestirred themselves, issued a call, came to¬ 
gether, elected officers, and in the next year ob¬ 
tained a renewal of their charter. 

The room in the old city hall, on the site of 
tlie present custom-house at the comer of Wall 
and Nassau streets, being found too small for the 
convenient accommodation of the collection, ad¬ 
ditional subscribers were obtained, and a spacious 
and elegant building erected for its exclusive ac¬ 
commodation in Nassau street, opposite the Mid¬ 
dle Dutch church, now the post-office, to which 
it was removed in 1795. 

In 18B0 the rapid growth of the city, and the 
entire abandonment of its lower jiurtion to mer¬ 
cantile purposes, rendered a removal of the li¬ 
brary desirable. Tlie building Avas sold, and a 
new edifice erected at tlie corner of Broadway and 
Leonard streets. In 1853 another removal was 
deemed advisable. The building was sold to the 
Messrs. Appleton, by Avhom the lower floor was 
converted into the finest and largest retail book¬ 
store in the United States, and probably in the 
world, thus preserving in a measure the literary 
associations of the locality. The library was re¬ 
moved to apartments in the Bible-House, which 
it still occimies. Land has been ^rchased at’the 
comer of Thirteenth street and Univeriity place 
for a new edifice, which has not yet been com¬ 
menced. 

A catalogue of tlie library was printed before 
the Revolution, but no copies have been pre¬ 
served, nor is the extent of the collection at that 
time known. A catalogue was printed in 1793, 
when the library contained five thousand vo¬ 
lumes. The collection increased to tliirteen thou¬ 
sand in 1818, to twenty-five thousand in 1888. 
The last catalogue, publislied in 1850, states the 


* Report of CJoinmittee of the Senate, March 10,1805. 
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nomber of yolmnes at that time to be thirty- 
fiye thouiand. The number is now forty thou¬ 
sand. 

The original price of shares was fixed at five 
pounds, the shares being perpetual, but sublet 
to an annual payment of ten shillings. The 
present price is twenty-five, with on annual 
payment of six dollars. The number of mem- 
Dern in 1798 was nine hundred, it is now one 
thousand. 

The proprietors elect annually fifteen of their 
number as trustees, to whom the entire charge 
of the affiairs of the corporation is intruHted. 

John Forbes filled the oflSce of librarian from 
1794 to 1824. He was succeeded by his son, the 
present librarian, Philip J. Forbes, to whom the 
institution is under obligations for his long ser¬ 
vices as a faitlifbl curator of its possessions, and a 
ludicious co-operator with the trustees for their 
increase. 

The collection includes valuable files of the 
newspapers and periodical publications of the pre¬ 
sent century, and good editions of classic writers 
of every language. In 1812 the society received 
a valuable donation from Francis B. Wintlirop, 
Esq., of a coUection of early theological and sci¬ 
entific works, niof'tly in the Latin language, col¬ 
lected by his ancestor John Winthrop, the first 
governor of CJonnocticut. 


THE UNIVEEBITT OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

This institution is an illustration of the growth 
and development of liberal education in the city 
of Philadelphia. It had its origin mainly in the 
efibrts of Franklin, by whose exertions the 
Academy of Philadelphia was organized, and went 
into operation in 1760. A public school had been 
established in 1689 by the Society of Friends, at 
which Latin and mathematics were taught, and of 
which George Keith was the first teacher. In 
1743 Franklin, sensitive to the wants of the 
times, communicated the plan of an Academy, as 
he states in his autobiography, to the Rev. Rich¬ 
ard Peters, which he revived in 1749 in conjunc¬ 
tion with Thomas Hopkinson and others, when 
he issued his pamphlet entitled “ Proposals rela¬ 
tive to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania,” 
the publication of which he tells us, in his politic 
way, he took care to represent, in his introduc¬ 
tion, “ not as an act of mine, but of some public- 
spirited gentleman, avoiding as much as I could, 
according to my usual rule, the presenting myself 
to the public as the author of any scheme for 
their benefit.” A body of trustees was formed, 
including the most influential men of the city, 
among whom were Franklin himself, James Logan, 
Thomas Hopkinson, Richard Peters, Jacob Duch§, 
Philip Syng, Charles Willing, and others, “ men 
of character and standing and learning; or where, 
as with the greatest of them, mere scholarship 
was wanting, of masculine intelligence, and pure, 
vigorous American mother wit;” while “the 
roaster spirit then, as the master spirit in every 
effort to do public good, from the hour when he 
landed penniless at Mariiet-street wliarf, till the 
distant day when, at the end of almost a century, 
he was carried amidst mourning crowds and toll¬ 
ing bells to his modest and almost forgotten grave, 
was Beqjamin Franklin. His mind conceiv^ and 


his ene^ achieved tlie first Philadelphia college.*^ 
Franklin has himself told the story of his adroitness 
in taking advantage of the arrival of Whitefield to 
secure a permanent location for the school. A 
building was erected to provide accommodation 
for travelling preachers under similar circum¬ 
stances with the great Methodist, and was placed 
under the control of members of the several de¬ 
nominations. One of them 'was a Moravian, who 
had not given satisfaction to his colleagues; and 
on Ills death it was resolved to leave that sect out, 
and as there was no religious variety to draw 
from, Franklin secured his election on the ground 
of being of no sect at all. Having thus attained 
a position in both boards, he effected a 1 unction 
of the school and the meeting-house in the same 
building, and to this day, in the present hall'* of 
the University, accommodation is aftbnled, if 
called for by itinerant preachers.t In 1761 the 
academy opened in the new building with masters 
in Latin, English, and mathematics. Charles 
Thomson, the future Secretary of Congress, was 
during four years a tutor in the school. In 1768 
a charter was obtained for “ the Trustees of the 
Academy and Charitable School in the Province 
of Pennsylvania.” Logic, rhetoric, natural and 
moral philosophy were added to the instructions, 
and the Rev. William Smith, then full of youth¬ 
ful ardor in the cause ol* education, w'os employed 
to teach them. An additional charter in 1766 
conterred the power of granting degrees, and in¬ 
stituted a faculty with llie title of “ The Provost. 
Vice-Provost, and Pn)fes8ors of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia, in tlie province of 
Pennsylvania.” By tliis act the Rev. William 
Smith was appointed the first Provost, and the 
Rev. Francis Alison Vice-Provost. Both, by 
disposition, education, and experience, w ere well 
fitt^ for the calling. 



WlUlsm Smith. 

William Smith was born in Scotland, and was 
a graduate of the University of Aberdeen in 
1747. After his aiTival in this country he was 
for more than two years tutor in the family of 

* AddrMB before the Alumni of the (Iniveraitr of PennsTN 
Tttulft, by William B. Heed, Nov. 18,1840. 

t Hiatory of the Univ. Po., by Geo. B. Wood, M.D. Me¬ 
moirs Hist Boo. Pa. ill. 179, a soaroe from which our aketch 
of the CktUege la moatly derived. 
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Col. Martin of Long Island. During this time he 
revisited England and was ordidned to the 
ministry. 

He early gave his attention to the snbjeot of 
eduoation, for in 1758,'*' when King's College was 
about being organized in New York, he drew up 
and published an ingenious essay entitled A 
General Ilea of the College o/ifimato, addressed 
“ to the Trustees by law appointed for reoeiving 
proposals relating to the establishment of a Col¬ 
lege in New York.” He visited England, and 
received his ordination there in 1758. 

Before the Ci)llege charter was obtidned in 
Philadelphia he was placed at the head of the 
Academy, May 25, 1754, and was, as we have 
seen, constituted the first Provost of the College. 
In the published oolleotion of his Discourses there 
is a sermon from his pen preached in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, Sept 1, 1754, on the death 
of a pupil of tlie Senior Philosophy Class, Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Martin, which is accompanied by 
verses written by Francis Hopkinson, Samuel 
Magaw, Jacob Duche, and Paul Jackson who 
betuune a classical tutor in the College, who were 
among the first graduates in the year 1757. 
Other discourses and addresses at various inter¬ 
vals show Dr. Smith to have been a man of sci¬ 
ence, of literature, of patriotism, and of Christian 
devotion. One of the earliest of his writings was 
A Philosophical Meditation and Religions Ad¬ 
dress to the Supreme Being^ wliich was intended 
for the use of young students in philosophy, and 
published in London in 1754, in a volume with a 
treatise on Ethics by the Rev. Dr. Johnson, the 
first President of King’s College. From October, 
1767, to October, 1758, he published a series of 
eight essays in the American Magazine at Phila¬ 
delphia, with the title of The Hermit. They 
exhibit a Warmth of feeling and a taste for letters 
ready to ripen into the pursuits of the scholar 
and divine. In 1758 he wrote an Earnest Address 
to the Colonies stimulating the country for its 
defence against the French. lie preached also 
several sermons on occasion of that war and on 
the opening of the Revolution a military discourse, 
Juno 28, 1775, in which he assisted the American 
cause. He also delivered an oration in memory 
of General Montgomery, at the reejuest of Con¬ 
gress, in 1776. This was an eloquent production, 
as was also his Eulogium on Benjamin Franklin 
pronounced before the American Philosophical 
Society, March 1, I791.t 

The Rev. Francis Alison, who filled the office 
of Vice-Provost the corresponding period witli 
the Provost-ship of Dr. Smith, was born in Ire¬ 
land in 1706, was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and reaching America in 1785, was ap¬ 
pointed to the charge of a Presbyterian Church 


* ThU Is the date also (dven to a Poem hj the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, on visiting tho Academy of Philadelphia; printed in 
fbllo, aud of nearly three hundred lines. It is mentioned by 
Fisher In his aoooont of the early poets of Pennsylvania, who 
■Ito speaks of the Provost’s habit of ^ inciting and enoonii^^ng 
every boyish attempt at rhyme in the College; so that every 
oommenoement or exhibition, every oooasion of general re> 
joiolnK or grief; was an opportnnlty for the public pronuncia¬ 
tion of dialognea, odes, or elegies, some of wnlch possess great 
animation, and are fhr above the ordinary capacity 

t These were published in the posthumous odltton of bis 
Works In Pblla^lphla in two volumes in 1808. There were 
^ London editions of his DIsoouises in the Mthor’s life¬ 
time, In 1T08 and ITtt. 
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at New London, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
There he opened a school, and had for his pupils 
several youths who afterwards become distin¬ 
guished. He was first Rector and then Ma^r 
of the Latin School at Philadelphia. He then 
became first Vice-Provost of the College in 1765, 
and held the office at his death in 1779. Besides 
these engagements Dr. Alison was oolleagoe in 
the ministry of the First Presbyterian Ohnroh 
with Dr. Ewing, 

Provost Smith made two visits to Engiand 
while in charge of the college. On one of weae, 
in 1759, undertaken we are told to escape the 
resentment of the Pennsylvania legislature,’'* 
with which he had become at odds by his sympa¬ 
thies with the proprietors, he receiv^ the title of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University ^ Oxford; 
aud in 1762 he was united with James Jay of 
New York in solicitarion for funds which were 
divided between the colleges in New York and 
Philadelpliia; the latter reoeiving the sum of six 
thousand pounds sterling. The College had been 
sustained by numerous donations, levies, and 
which its benevolent feature of a charity 
school facilitated. 

The College rapidly grow into fame under 
Smith’s administration; the aggregate of stu¬ 
dents was largo, and the number from other pro¬ 
vinces and tho West Indies became so considera¬ 
ble That a special building, in 1762, was erected 
for tlieir accommodation, the trustees readily rais¬ 
ing the funds by a lottery. 

From 1753 to 1778, in this ante-revolutionary 
period, the studies in oratory and English litera¬ 
ture were directed by tho Rev. Ebenezer Kiimers- 
ley, who attained separate distinction by his share 
in the electrical experiments of Franklin. He 
exhibited the phenomena of electricity in public 
lectures through the Colonies, and visited the 
West Indies. Ilis apparatus was bought by the 
College after his decease. The Medical S^ool 
which luus become of such high distinction, dates 
from the appointment of Dr. Morgan in 1765 
as professor of the theory and practice of physio. 
Dr. William Shippen’s chair of anatomy and sur¬ 
gery was created the same year, and the appoint¬ 
ments of Dr. Kuhn, Professor of Botany and 
Materia Medico, and of Dr. Bei\jamin Rush of 
Chemistry, followed. In 1767, tlie Medical 
School, which has since attained such high dis¬ 
tinction, was regularly organized, and the next 
year degrees were conferred. 

At a later period in Smith’s career difficulties 
grew up between the trustees and the lemslature 
representing the popular interest. The Provost 
had been attached to the proprietors in the politi¬ 
cal agitations of the times, and it was charged, 
though apparently without reason, that it was 
the aesign of the trustees, some of whom were 
represented to be of monarchical inclination, to 
de^t the original liberal object of the charter, 
by making a Church of England institution of the 
College. This prejudice or hostility took shape 
in 1779 in an act of the Legislature which an¬ 
nulled the charter of the Colley took away the 
funds, and created a new institution, with libe- 


* Wood's Hlitorv, p. 189. At one time ho wib plaood nadir 
arrest, and hli eiiime attended him at his plaoo of doaflaa* 
mont 
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ral grants ont of the confiscated estates of 
the royalists, entitled the University of Penn- 
i^lvania. The old offices were pronounced va¬ 
cant in this act, and a new body of trustees 
appointed. This act jiroduced the usual excite¬ 
ment of a proceeding necessarily of a violent 
revolutionary character, and it was resisted Jt)y 
Dr. Smith and his friends, who procured a law in 
1789 reinstating the College trustees and faculty in 
their ancient estates and privileges. The ineet- 
in« for the reorganization of the College were 
held at the house of Dr. Franklin. Dr. Bmith 
became again Provost, and the medical faculty 
was strengthened by the addition of Dr. Wistur 
in Chemistry and the Institutes of Medicine, and 
Barton in Botany and Natural History. In 1791 
the old institution finally succumbed, and an act 
of the Legislature was }>as8od blending the two 
bodies in the University of Pennsylvania, 

Dr. Smith at this time pennaiiently retired from 
the institution, his age and the old difficulties pre¬ 
venting his reappointment. lie carried with him 
the respect of the public and an acknowledgment 
of his usefulness in an annuity of one hundred 
t)Ounds for life. Ho died in 1808, leaving a col¬ 
lection of his writings ready for posthumous i)ub- 
licalion. 

In the charter of tlie University in 1779 
the Rev. Dr. John Ewing was created Pro¬ 
vost. lie was bom the son of a farmer in East 
Nottingham, M^land, June 22, 1732, and re¬ 
ceived his classical education at the school of 
Franois Alison. He was a graduate of the Col¬ 
lege at Princeton in 1752, where he was received 
as a student of the senior class. He studied theo¬ 
logy; and in 1758, when Dr. Smith left the Col¬ 
lege of Philadelphia on his visit to Europe, took 
his place as instructor of the philosophical classes. 
In 1759 he was called to tlie ministry of tiie First 
Presb^rion Ohnrch in Philadelphia, which he 
filled during the remainder of his life. In 1778 
he visited &gland to collect funds for the Aca¬ 
demy at Newark, in Delaware, and while there 
had the opportunity of the acquaintance of Dr. 
Robertson, an interview with Dr. Johnson, in 
which he overcame the disinclination of tliat 
leviathan to a republican firom America, and 


meeting Lord North frankly acquainted him with 
the prol)able and, as it turned out, prophetic, issue 
of a contest between England and mis country. 
He received his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh. 

In 1777 Dr. Ewing removed from the scenes 
of the Revolution in Philadelphia to Maryland, 
and on his return became Provost of the Univer¬ 
sity in 1779. He was eniinont as a man of sci¬ 
ence, and filled the chair of Vice-President of the 
Pliilosopliical Society. Ilis College lectures on 
Natural Philosophy were publislied in 1809.* 

During a portion of his College course from 1779 
to 1782 the oflice of Vice-Provost was held by 
David Rittenbouse. Ewirig’s accomplishments 
are highly spoken of. He was eminent as a 
matliernaticiaii and in the various branches of 
Natural Philosophy, and profound in metaphysi¬ 
cal and classical studies. 

The incumbents of the office of Provost since 
this ])eriod have been Dr. John McDowell, from 
1806 to 1810; Dr. Jolm Andrews, who had held 
tlie Chair of Moral Philosophy since 1789, for 
the next three years; Dr. Frederick Beasley from 
1818 to 1828; the present Bishop William H. 
Delancey from 1828 till 1884; wlien Dr. John 
Ludlow succeeded, who was followed by Dr. 
Henry Vetbake, the present inciiinbont. He was 
first connected with the College as Vioe-Provost, 
and was formerly for a short period a lecturer in 
Columbia College, New York. In 1888, he pub¬ 
lished in Philadelphia his Principles of Political 
Economy, and in 1847 edited the supplementary 
fourteenth volume of the Encyclopaedia Ameri¬ 
cana. 

Dr. John McDowell, before his appointment to 
tlie Provostship, occupied the jiosition of Prind* 
pal of St. John’s Collie in Mar^’**”'^ 

Dr. John Andrews, born in 
was educated at the Academy 
and was a graduate of the Oolle 
same class with Bishop White. 


land, 
aryland in 1748, 
at Philadelphia, 
^e in 1765 in the 
e was ordained 


by the Bishop of I.iondon in 1767, and became a 


* Art. by Bobert WalBb, Am. Blog., Am. Qoar. Bev. No. 1. 
History of First Presbyterkn Ohuroh byue Bev. Albeit 
Bamoa, Am. Quar. Bog. xUL 808. 
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UlBsionBrT of the Society for the propamtion of 
the gospel in foreign parts. He was afterwards 
rector at Queen Ann's county, Maryland. His 
political sentiments were with the loyalists, and 
ne removed from his parish to Yorktown, where 
he kept a school. In 1785 he took charge of a 
new Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia, and in 
1791 was made Vice-Provost of the College. In 
December, 1810, he succeeded Dr. McDow¬ 
ell as Provost. He witlidrew from the office in 
1813 in iU health, and died in that year at the age 
(jf sixty-seven.* 

The Rev. Frederick Boaslev, a presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was Professor ot 
Moi*al Philosophy in the University from 1818 to 
1828, and is favorably known for his met^hysi- 
cal work in defence of the philosophy of Locke, 
which ho published in 1822, entitled “A Search 
of Truth in the Science of tlie Human Mind." 
He lived many years after his retirement, dying 
at Elizabethtown, N. J., at the age of sixty-eight, 
in 1845. 

The present University Buildings in Ninth 
street, originally erected for the accommodation 
of Congress, were in 1800 purchased by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

The general course of instruction is embraced 
in the Faculties of Arts and of Medicine, while 
the original distinctive features of the College, 
the Academy or Grammar-school, and the Charity 
schools, are severally maintained under the orga¬ 
nization. 

JOEL BARLOW. 

Joel Barlow, whose career presents a greater 
variety of circumstances than the history of any 
of liis fellow litterateurs in the early records of 
America, was born the son of a respectable 
farmer, and the youngest of a family of ten 
children, at Reading, in Connecticut, in the year 
1755. ilis father died while he was at school, 
leaving the son means sufficient to acquire a col¬ 
lege education. In 1774, he was sent to Dart¬ 
mouth, and thence removed to Yale, where he 
found Ilwight, who had been instaUod tutor three 
years before, and with wliom he shared both his 
patriotism and Ids poetry. During the vacations 
of the college, Barlow was off handling a musket 
with tlie mifitia in the operiiiig scenes of the Revi)- 
lution, being present, it is said, and fighting brave¬ 
ly, in the action at White I*lains. IBs poetic first 
appearance was made on Commenoeinent day, 
when he took his degree, in 1778, and delivered 
a poem, Prosj^ect of Peace^ which was pub¬ 
lished the same year in New Haven, and winch 
reappeared, with another poem spoken at the 
college three years afterwards on taking his degree 
of Ma^r of Arts, in the Litchfield collection of 
“ American Poems ” by Elihu H. Smith, in 1793. 
In 1780, he published an elegy on his friend, the 
accomplished statesman of' Connecticut, Titus 
Hosmer.t In these early productions, we notice 


* Wood’* Historical Dlsconrse. Sabine's Loyalists, 
t Titus Hosmor, the friend of Barlow, was a lawyer and 
patriot of great distinction In Connecticut, whose eduoatlon 
and manners procured him great respect and afllsotlon. David 
D. Field, in his Middletown HigUo^al Addretta^ has given a 
uoUoe of his career: “Noah Webster numbered him among 
the three * mlghties:' and these throe he dosigoated as William 
Bamuel Johnson, LLD., of Stiatford, Oliver Ellsworth of 


a certain breadth of philanthropy, and extenriiOD 
of the local limits of American patriotism, which 
the author, in after life, was destined to display 
on an ampler field. It is curious to note at this 
time, in advanoe of the dreams of the French 
Revolution, the universal claims of humanity en- 
^igi)^ bis attention. He was even then on enthu¬ 
siastic visionary looking for an early Millennium. 
He already saw the advancing conquests of 
America— 

What wide extent her waving ensigns claim, 

Lands yet unknown and streams without a name. 

And celebrated .the coming population of Europe. 

On this broad theatre unbounded spread, 

In different scenes, what countless throngs must 
tread I 

Soon as the now-form’d empire, rising fair, 

Calms her brave sons now breathing from the war, 
Unfolds her harbors, spreads the genial soil, 

And welcomes freemen to the cheerful toil. 

With war and discord around him, he sang tha 
universality of i>eacc and union; nations growing 
fraternal under the general impulse— 

Till each remote«»t realm, by friendship join’d, 

Link m the chain and harmonize mankind, 

The union’d banner be at last unfurl’d, 

And wave triumphant round the accordant world. 

From college Barlow went to the study of law, 
but the Massachusetts line wanting chaplains, he 
turned to divinity, and putting himself tlirougha 
diligent six weeks course of theology, was tluly 
licensed a Congregational minister, and joined the 
.army as Dwight had done before him; and like 
Dwight, be cheered the spirits of the soldiery 
with animating odes from the camp. He remain¬ 
ed in. the anny during the war, meditating and 
comi)osing his Vision of Columbus^ wliich was a 
well written poem for the times; some of the 
difficulties of which, to tlie scholar, may be esti¬ 
mated from Barlow's statement that lie had long 
sought in vain in the country for a copy of Oa- 
moons’ Lusiud, and had not been able to obtain it 
till his poem was ready for the press. The Vision 
was published by subscription in 1787, and was. 
reprinted in London and in Paris. The dedication 
to the first edition was to Louis XVI., in a strain 
of siq>erlluous eulogy and humility.* 


Windsor, Chief Jnstloe of the United Btiites, and the Hon. 
Titus HoHuier of Middletown.” The general Confess had 
Just conferred the appointment of Judge of a Court of Appeals 
upon Hosmer, when he died suddenly, August 4, 1780, at the 
age of forty-four. Barlow, who was euoouraged by Uosmer to 
write his Vision of Columbus, speaks of his orphaned muse on 
this event:— 

At thy oommand she first assumed the lyre. 

And hop'd a future laurel from thy nama 

How did thy smiles awake her Infknt songl 
How did thy virtues animate the lay I 

Still shall thv fete the dying strain prolong, 

And bear ber voice with thy lost form away. 

• If all that he say* of the Bourbons Is true, the French 
Revolution ought never to have occurred. “The Illustrious 
line of your royal ancestors have been conspicuous in sehrina 
those advantages (proceeding from the discovery of AroerieiO 
and dlfftaslng their happy efibets. The CTcat Father of tha 
House of Bourbon will be bold in the highest veneration tlU 
his fevorite pollttosl system shall bo realized among the oattons 
of Europe and extended to all mankind. * * Tonr M^ostyv 
permission, that the unfortunate Coluidbas may once mora 
eidoy the protection of a royal benefactor, has added a bow 
obli^tion to those 1 before felt—in common with a fimtelhl 
eountry.” 
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At the dose of the straggle he left the ohnrcb 
and anny together, and returned to the law, 
settling at Hartford, and en^ging in a weekly 
newspaper, The Ameriom Mercury, Ho was 
admitt^ to the bar in 1785, in which year he 
was also employed by the “ General Association 
of Connecticut, in the adaptation of Wattses 
yerdon of the Psalms,* the same task which was 
subsequently perfonned by the more orthodox 
hand of hia friend Timothy Dwight. The work 
was received with satisfaction, and used in the 
churches by authority. Barlow’s additions con¬ 
sisted in versions of twelve of the Psalms which 
Watts had omitted,t and several others were 
altered by him.t One from his ]>eii was much 
admired; this version of Psalm cxxxviii.:— 


THE BABYLONIAN OAPTTVtTY. 

Along the banks where liabeV». eiivrent flows 
Our captive bands in deep despondence stray’d, 

While Zion*s fall in sad reiuerabrance rose, 

Her friends, her children mingled with the dead. 

Ihe tuneless harp that once with joy we strung, 
When praise employ’d and mirth inspir’d the la',. 

In mournful silence on the willows hung; 

And growing grief prolong'd tlie tedious day. 

TTie barbarous tyrants, to increase the woe, 

With taunting smiles a song of Zton claim; 

Bid sacred praise in strains melodious flow, 

While they blaspheme tlie great Jehovah's name. 

But how, in heathen chains and lands unknown 
Shall IsraeCs sous a song of Zion raise ? 


• I>ocior WattH'9 ImUaUon of the PeaVma of Datid, corrected 
cmd otdarged^ by JoH Barlow, to which w added a CaUecUon 
of Ilymne; tho whole applied to the state of the Christian 
Church in General. Luke xxiv.—<A11 things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the . . . Psalins concerning us. Hart 
ford. Printed by Barlow A Babcock, 1780. 

t They are the 28th, 48d, 02a, 04th, 09th, 64th, 70th, 79th, 
88th, ll8tb, 187lb, and 140th. 

X A story is told ot on effusion in verse on Barlow the versi¬ 
fier of Watts, perpetrated by a local poet of reputation for a 
knack at exletiipore rhymina This personage was Oliver, a 
oousln of Benedict Arnold, and is coinmemorated in a History 
of Norwich, Cuxmectlcut, by Miss F. M. Gaulkins (1840), where 
the following is narrated :—" In a bookseller's sho]> in New 
Haven, ho was introduced to Joel Barlow, who hud just then 
oequlrM oonsldorable notoriety the publication of an alteied I 
edition of 'Watts s Psalms and Hymns. Barlow asked lor a 
specimen of bis talent; upon which the waudeilng poet im- i 
m^iately repented the following stanza:— 

You've proved yourself a slnfUl cre’tnr’; ' 

You’ve murdered WotK and spoilt the metre; 

'You’ve tried the W«prd ol God to alU-r, 

And for your pains deserve a bultcr. 

Oliver woe also a sailor and a patriot, and eordinlly despised I 
the ooorsa taken by his oonsin Benedict, in betraying his 
ooontry. Local traaition ascribes to him the following acrostic 
on the traitor's name, and it Is even added that being on a visit 
to his oonsin after the war. and called upon by him to amuse a J 
party of English offioers with some extemporaneous etfiision, i 
ne stood up and repeated this Emulphus curse, which would : 
have satiolfed Dr. Sfop himself. Tho composition Itself, how¬ 
ever, oontradiots sntm a report, as It bears no resemblance ' 
to other short and unstndleu efforts of the native rhymester, 
which have been preserved. 

Bom for a onrse to virtue and mankind, 

Earth’s broadest realm ne'er know no black a mind. 

Night's sable veil yoor crimes can never hide, 

Each one so great, Hwonld glut historic tide. 

Deflinct, yonr caned memory will live, 
la all the glare that infkmy can give. 

Curses of ages will attend your name, 

Traitors alone will gloiy In your shame. 

Almighty vengeaaoe sternly waits to roll 
Blvem of sulfihur on yonr treacherous soul— 

Nature looks shuddering back, witii conscious dread, 

On enbh a tarnished blot os she has made. 

Let hell reeeive yon, riveted In chelna, 

Doomed to the hottest foons of Its ilaznea. 


0 hapless Salem, God’s terrestriid throne, 

Thou laud of glory, sacred mount of Praise. 

If e’er my memory lose thy lovely name, 

If my cold heart neg:lect my kindred race, 

Let dire destruction seize this guilty frame; 

My hand shall perish and my voice shall cease. 

Yet shall the Lord, who hears when Zion coUs, 
O’ertake her foes with terrour and dismay, 

His arm avenge her desolated walls, 

And raise her children to eternal day. 

To dispose of the literary wares which he had 
now on hand, tlie Psalm Book and the Vision, 
Barlow, who appears with no lack of personal 
liberality to have been always of a mercantile, 
speculating turn, opened a book-store at Hartford, 
which he closed when he had accomplished his 
purpose, and began the practice of the law. He 
was at this time associated with Trumbull, 
Humphreys, and Hopkins, in penning the patriotic 
effusions of the Anarchiad. In 1787, he delivered 
an oration on the 4th July at Hartford, in which 
he urged the adoption of a general government. 
Tlie law does not appear to have suited his dis¬ 
position and temperament; he is described as too 
stiff* and unyielding for its requirements; so that 
when a Land Company was formed, called The 
Scioto Comiiany,” Barlow acoejited a 7 >art in its 
management, and was sent as agent to England 
in 1788, to dispose of the property. The title to 
the lands was stolen, and the company were 
I swindlers, but Barlow was unconscious of the 
skilfully concealed deception. When he found it 
' out he resigned. 



This foreign journey brought him in contact 
with the Girondins in Paris, into whose political 
prospects lie warmly entered. His own personal 
affairs were probably somewhat uncertain. 
Trumbull, writing to Oliver Wolcott, Deo. 9, 
1789, says of thoir friend: “I cannot conceive 
what Barlow is doing. After being eighteen 
months abroad, you tell me he has got so for os 
to see favourable prospects. If he should not 
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effect something soon. I wonld advise hhn to 
write ‘ The Viefons oi Barlow,’ as a sequel to 
those of Columbus and McFingal”* On re¬ 
visiting Ix)ndon from Paris, in 1791, Barlow pub¬ 
lished, at the end of the year, the first port of his 
Advics to the Privileged Orders^ and in the Feb¬ 
ruary following, a poem. The Gonepiraey ofKinga^ 
on the alliance against France. These are both 
vigorous productions. In the first ho considers 
the state of Europe under the five heads of the 
Feudal system,—^the Church, the Military, the 
Administration of Justice, and Revenue, and 
Public Expenditure, supporting each topic with 
great vehemence of statement. 

The poem, with a stirring preface at the be¬ 
ginning and uncompromising note at the end, was 
mainly loveiled at Mr. Burke, who is solemnly 
arraigned as almost exclusively the author of the 
war with all its train of calamities. This piece 
of prose is clear, vigorous, and sonorous, with 
many of the most striking qualities of expression. 
If Barlow had given the same attention to com¬ 
position in this department which he bestowed 
upon his versos, his reputation would have been 
greater. He denounces the transfer of Burke 
from the side of liberty to kingcraft in unmea¬ 
sured terms. “ Here,” says he, “ is a man who 
calls himself a philosopher, not remarkable for his 
avarice, the deliglit and ornament of a numerous 
society of valuable friends, respected by all en¬ 
lightened men as a friend of peace and preacher 
of Immanity, living in an age when military 
madnovss has lost its charms, and men begin to 
unite in searching the means of avoiding the hor¬ 
rors of war; this man, wearied with the happi¬ 
ness that surrounds him, and disgusted at the 
glory that awaits him, renounces all his friends, 
holies the doctrines of his former life, bewails that 
the military savageness of the fourteenth century 
has passed away, and, to gratify his barbarous 
wishes to call it back, conjures up a war, in which 
at least two millions of his fellow-creatures must 
bo sacrificed to his unaccountable passion.” Ilis 
verse is hardly equal to this in force, but the 
reader may be interested in a portrait drawn 
nearly twenty years after Goldsmith had j>enoil- 
led his mild sketch of his friend who 

To party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

But Burke’s prophecies were at least as philoso¬ 
phical as Barlow’s: both had tlieir credulities, and 
time, which amendoth all things, will correct 
many errata in their writings. It was Barlow’s 
misfortune to be carried away by French theory, 
and set too little value on the sterling though 
more slowly moving facts of England and 
America. He confounded the abstract truths of 
morality with their practical applications among 
men as exhibited in society. Morals are one 
thing, men quite another. When he says that 
“ Many truths are as perceptible wlien first pre¬ 
sented to the mind, as an age or a world of expe¬ 
rience could make them ; others require only an 
indirect and collateral experience ; some demand 
an experience direct and positiveand that it 
is happy for human nature, that in morals we 
have much to do with this first class of truths, 
less with the second, and very little with the 


third; while in physios we are perpetually driven 
to the slow process of patient and positive 
experience—^it may be all very true of moral 
philosophy as a science, but the remark is value¬ 
less os respects the conduct of men in political 
government—which is of much slower growth, 
and more painful development than even the. 
tedious facts of physics. A year or two later, 
when Barlow was preparing for a History of the 
French Revolution, which he never Vrote, he 
commends to Wolcott the example of tliat great 
eflTort for American imitation. “ I do not mean,” 
says he, “ that a revolution, or anything like it, 
will be necessary with us, but that many prin¬ 
ciples for the general diffusion of information, the 
preservation and improvement of morals, and the 
encouragement of such a degree of equality in 
the condition of men as tends to their dignity and 
happiness, will certainly be established by them, 
and will bo equally necessary for us.” In French 
politics Barlow was a visionary, but he shared 
his enthusiasm with many sober-minded men. 

In 1791, the French philosopher Volney’s 
Ruins or Reflections on the Revolutions of Em¬ 
pires was published in Paris, and a translation 
from Barlow’s pen ai)peared the next year in 
London. 

Barlow’s Letter to the NatiorMl Convention of 
France^ offering some suggestions in constitution'^ 
making, is dated London, Sept. 16 1792. He was 
then associated with the reformers in England, a 
member of the Constitutional Society, which 
body delegated him to carry an address to the 
Convention, which in turn conferred upon him 
the honor of French citizenship. It is in these 
relations that a story is told of a supper at which 
Barlow was present. The famous song attribut¬ 
ed to his pen, in eulogy of the Guillotine, which 
was afterwards revived to his disadvantage on 
his return to New England, when he fell among 
the Federalists, was originally written, it is said, 
for the amusement of some of his revolutionary 
friends at Hamburgh, assembled after the execu¬ 
tion of Louis XVI. It Avas a parody on the 
English national anthem, “ God save the Mng,” 
and ran— 


A BOKO. 

TiTK»— “God Mve tho Guillotine.” 
Fame let thy trumpet sound, 

Tell all the world around— 

IIow Capet fell: 

And when great George’s poll 
Shall in the basket roll, 

Let mercy then control 
The Guillotine. 

When all the sceptred crew 
Have paid their homage to 
The Guillotine ; 

Let freedom’s flag advance, 

Till all the worl^ like France I 
O’er tyrants’ graves shall dance, 
.^d peace begin.* 


♦ Blogmphle Unlverselle, Art. Barlow. ITlldre^, Ss^nd Se¬ 
ries, IL 661. The Bong, with the oommenU to which Hildreth 
allades, will be found in the Oaliunbian CerMmi^ Nov. 14,1806. 

A somewhat dmllsr efflislon to this has bera stMbnM to 
Akenslde, tho poet, ss an ode written for the Golf Heed Olnb, 
on the 80th January, the anniversary of the begins of King 
Charles I. Freneau prints It in his Jersey Cbronfole, page 
888 A calf's head, it Is stated, was brought in with a crown 
of pastry after dinner, with daggore or sharp-pointed knives 


• Gibbs's OUver Wolcott, L 86. 
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In December, 1^92, he was with tlie Abb6 
Gregoire and a deputation sent to organize the 
territory of Savoy, whence, from its capital, he 
dated A Letter Aadreesed to the People of Pied- 
Tnont^ on the ad/oant^ts qf the French Refoolvr 
twiu and the necessity of adopting its principles 
in Italy; a revolution^ proceeding which he 
varied by the composition of his pleasant Anieri> 
can dietetic lay. The Hasty Padding, 

The original American ^tion of this poem was 
printed at New Haven in 1796. An advertise¬ 
ment dated April of that year sets forth its “ re¬ 
publican virtue recommended with republican 
freedom and boldness,” and the design expressed 
in its preface for which “ it ought to be owned 
and studied by every family in New England.” 
The reprint wnich follows tliis article preserves 
the origin^ title and preface, with several pas- 
sa^ omitted in later editions.* 

By this time his pecuniary prospects were im¬ 
proving. His position and knowledge of affairs 
gave him the advantage in the midst of the 
changing fortunes of the Revolution. Tn 1796 
he was employed as a private legal or commercial 
agent to tne nortli of Europe, and in the same 
year was appointed consul at Alters for the pur¬ 
pose of negotiating a treaty with the Barbary 
powers, which he effected with many brave and 
successful exertions in behalf of the prisoners con¬ 
fined there. On returning to Paris he made a 
fortune in some commercial speculations, and 
purchased the hotel of the Count Clermont de 
Tonnerro, where he lived in 8umptu{ms style. 
During his French residence, the administration 
of Adams brought Barlow out in oppo-^ition to 
the government at home, in two Letters to the 
Peo^ of the United 8tates.\ His language in 
that time of heated politicians was rash and 
intemperate. One of Barlow’s letters to his 
brother-in-law Baldwin was obtained frtmi him by 
Matthew Lyon, the extravagant democratic mem¬ 
ber of Congress from Vermont, who published it. 
It contained violent denunciations of Adams and 
Washington, and furnished one of the counts of 
Lyon’s arraignment under the sedition law, for 
which he was thrown into prison. 

In a memoir to the French Government at this 
time, he denounced the system of privaU'cring, 


to each member. A couple of Atanzasoftho ** ode will ex¬ 
plain their use. 

On this ronown'd illastrlous daj, 

Let freedom's sous bo plod and gay, 

And bigot fools deriae, 

This day a faithless tyrant fell; 

Kor warm, nor brave, snnk he to hell. 

But felon-Ilko he died. 

• 00 * 4 - 

Wo TOW the tyrant Justly fell 
To ratify the deed; 

Without ail scruple, doubt or awe, 

Our shining weapons forth we draw 
And sl^e this mimic head. 

• We are indebted for this copy as well os for the opportu¬ 
nity of presenting a portrait not hitherto engraved, from an 
orlc^al by Vauderlyn, to the Bev. Lemuel O. Olnisteod of this 
dty, a gentleman conneotod by birth and marriage with the fa¬ 
milies of three distinguished Tevolntlouary worthies, Joel Bar- 
low. Timothy Dwight, and Ool. Humphreys. He is the grand¬ 
nephew of Barlow on the mother's side. He has taken in 
charge the eollection of the writings of Barlow with a view to 
the publication of a complete edition, which is much needed. 

t Letters from Paris to the Citiaens of the United States of 
America on the System of Policy hitherto pursued by their 
Oovernment, relative to their Oommeroial intoroonrse with 
EagUnd and France. Loudon, 1800. 8vo. 


I with a view toitspreventioii in the new oonedtiH 
; tion. In 1806, having been absent from home 
i seventeen yean^ Barlow returned to the United 
States. After a few months of travel, he turned 
I to Washington, and built a fine house for his reai- 
j dence in the district of Columbia, which he called 
Kalorama. He projected a nation^ academy to 
be founded by government, but Congress did not 
act upon his plan. 

‘ As on illustration of the feeling entertained for 
1 Barlow at this time by the Federal party in New 
i England, wc may give an account of a copy of 
j verses which ho produced for a j)ublic dinner at 
1 Washington, with the treatment they received in 
I Boston. 

I On the 14th of January, 1807, a dinner was 
given at Washington by the citizens to Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, in congratulation of his safe 
return from the Rocky Mountains. Robert Brent 
presided, and Captain Tingey and Colonel Whar¬ 
ton wore vice-presidents. “ At an early period 
of the entertainment,” as the report of the iYa- 
tional Intelligencer^ tells us, “ the following ele¬ 
gant and glowing Stanzas, from the pen of Mr. 
Barlow, were recited by Mr. Beokley”:— 

os THE UIBOOVKRIES OF CAPTAIN LXW18. 

Let the Nile clonk hie bead in the clouds, and defy 
The researches of science and time; 

Let the Niger escape the keen traveller’s eye, 

By plunging or changing his clime. 

Columbus 1 not so shall thy boundless domain 
Defraud thy brave sons of their right: 

Streams, midlands, and shorelands elude us in vain, 
We shall drag their dark regions to light 

Look down, sainted sage, from thy synod of Gods; 

See, inspired by thy venturous soul, 

Mackenzie roll northward his earth-draining floods. 
And Bulge the broad waves to the polo. 

With the same soaring genius thy Lewis ascends. 
And seizing the car of the sun, 

O’er the sky-propping hills and high waters he bends 
And gives the proud earth a new zone. 

Potowmak, Ohio, Missouri had felt 

Half her globe in their cincture comprest; 
llis long curving course has completed the belt, 

And tamed the last tide of the west. 

Then hear the loud voice of the nation proclaim. 
And all ajgee resound the decree: 

Let our Occident stream bear the young hero’s name 
Who taught him his path to the sea. 

These four brother floods, like a garland of flowers. 
Shall entwine all our states in a band, 

Conform and confederate their wide spreading 
powers, 

And their wealth and their wisdom expand. 

From Darien to Davis one garden shall bloom. 
Where war’s wearied banners are furl’d, 

And the fur scenting breezes that waft its perfiime. 
Shall settle the storms of the world. 

Then hear the loud voice of the nation proclaim 
And all ages resound the decree: 

Let our occideut stream bear the young hero’s 
name, 

Who taught him his path to the sea. 


eJaiuie,iaoT 
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In Hie Mondily Anthology for March, 1807, 
appeared the following piu^y of this affdr, 
complimentary neither to Barlow nor to Jefferson, 
wlu^ is known to be from the pen of John 
Quincy Adams:— 

OK 1SI DDOOYKBin OF OAPTAIir LIWIB. 

Good people listen to my tale, 

Tie nothing but what true ie; 
ril tell you of the mighty deeds 
Aohiey’d by Captain Lewie— 

How starting from the Atlantick shore 
By fair and easy motion, 

He lournied, all the way by land^ 

Until he met the ocean. 

Hjchoiok, sure, the toil must bo 
To travel through the woods, sir; 

And never meet a foe, yet save 
His person and his goods, sir! 

What marvels on the way he found 
He'll tell you, if inclin’d, sir— 

But / shall only now disclose 
The things he did not find, sir. 

He never with a Mammoth met, 

However you may wonder; 

Nor even with a Mammoth’s bone. 

Above the ground or under— 

And, spite of all the pains he took 
The animal to tra(;k, sir. 

He never could o’crtake the hog 
With navel on his back, sir. 

And from the day his course began. 

Till even it was ended, 

He never found an Indian tribe 
From Welclunen straight descended: 

Nor, much os of Philosophers 
The fancies it might tickle; 

To season his adventures, met 
A mountain, sous’d in pickle. 

He never left this nether world— 
f’or still he had his reason— 

Kor once the waggon of the sun 
Attempted he t(j seize on. 

To bind a Zone about the earth 
He knew ho was not able—• 

Thky sav he did—but, ask liimself, 

He’ll tell you ’tis a fable. 

He never dreamt of taming tideBj 
Like monkeys or like bears, sir— 

A school, for t^ching floods to flow. 

Was not among his cares, sir— 

Hod rivers ask’d of him their palii, 

They had but mov’d his laughter— 

They knew their ooui’ses, all, as well 
Before he came, as after. 

And must we then resign the hope 
These elements of changing f 
And must we still, alasl be told 
That afl.er all his ranging, 

The Captain oould discover nought 
But water in the Fountains f 
Must Forests still be form’d of Trees? 

Of rugged Books the Mountains ? 

We never will be so fubb’d off, 

As sure as I’m a sinner 1 
Come—let us all subscribe, and nsk 
The BEBO to a dinuei'— 

And Barlow stanzas shall indite— 

A bard, the tide who tomes, sir— 

And if we cannot alter things. 

By O—, we’ll change their sir t 


Let old Columbus be once more 
Degraded from his glory; 

And not a river by his name 
Remember him in story— 

For what is old Discovery 

Compar’d to that which new is ? 

Strike—strike Golvmbia river out, 

And put ill— river Lewis I 

Let dusky Bally henceforth bear 
The name of Isabella; 

And let the mountain, all of salt, 

* Be christen’d Monticella— 

The hog with navel on his back 
Tom Pain may be when drunk, sir— 

Aid Joel call the Prairie-dog, 

Which once was call’d a Skunk, sir. 

And when the wilderness shall yield 
To bumpers bravely brimming, 

A nobler victory than men ;— 

' While all our heads are swimming. 

We’ll dash the bottle on the w'all 
And name (the thing’s agreed on) 

Our first-ratc-ship United States, 

The flying frigate Fredon* 

True—^Tom and Joel now, no more 
Can overturn a nation : 

And work, by butchery and blood, 

A great regeneration ,— 

Yet, still we can turn inside out 
Old Nature’s Constitution, 

And bring a Babel back of names — 

Huzza I for revolution! 

Tn 1807 the magnum opus of Barlow, the 
Golumhiad^ apjieared, dedicated to the author’s 
intimate friend Robert Fulton; the most costly 
work which had been published in America. It 
was issued in Philadelphia. It has eleven en¬ 
gravings after original designs by Smirke, executed 
by the best line engravers in London, Goulding, 
Parker, Anker Binilh, Raiinbach, and others. 
Of tliese, Hester Ap])eariug to Columbus in Prison, 
The Murder of Lucinda, Cruelty Presiding over 
the Prison Ship, and The Initiation to the Mys¬ 
teries of Isis, may bo instanced for the force of 
the conception and beauty of handling. The por¬ 
trait of Barlow prefixed was painted by Fulton, 
and is admirably engraved. From the dedication 
wo learn that Fulton “ designated the subjects to 
be painted for engravings,” and, intent upon the 
“expensive and splendid decorations” of the 
work, ordered them to be executed in Barlow's 
absence, and at his own expense. 

The plan of the ten books of tlie Columbiad is 
Bim]>le enough. Columbus is introduced to us in 
prison, suffering the ingratitude of his country, in 
Spain, when Hespor appears to him and conducts 
him to a mount of vision commanding the western 
continent. The geography of the vast region is 
described, and Hesper relates at lenj^h the story 
of Mexico and Peru. The colonization of North 
America by Raleigh and others is passed m review, 
when we enter upon the old French war and the 
scenes of the Revolution which fonn the central 
portion of the work. The companioM of Wash¬ 
ington in the struggle have jxKJtical justice done 
them:— 

Here stood stern Putnam, scored with ancient searE, 
Tlie living records of his country’s wars; 

Wayne, hke a moving tower, assumes his post, 

Fires the whole field, and is himself a host; 
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Undaunted Stirling, prompt to meet his foes, 

And Gates and Smliyan for action rose; 

Ifoedongiil, Clinton, guardians of the state. 

Stretch the nerved arm to pierce the depth of fate. 

Bland, Moyland, Sheldon, the long lines enforce 
With light^um'd scouts, with solid squares of horse; 
And Knox from his full park to battle biings 
His brazen tubes, the last resort of kings. 

The long[ black rows in sullen silence wait. 

Their grim jaws gaping, soon to utter fate; 

When at his word the carbon cloud shall rise. 

And well-oim'd thunders rock the shores and skies. 

Among the special descriptions of this portion 
of the poem are the indignant linos on the cruel¬ 
ties of the British in the prison-ships, and the 
employment of the Indian*^, introducing the stoiy 
of Miss M’Orea. The battles having been all dis¬ 
posed of, including the victories of Saratoga and 
Yorktown, and a naval action between Degrasse 
and Graves, with the poetical license of a few 
additional commanders who ^vcre not present, 
and several valorous incidents which never oc¬ 
curred on those occasions, the Columbiad passes 
from the contjuests of war to those of peace. The 
progress and influences of modern art and science 
are pointed out^ the advantages of tlie federal go¬ 
vernment, and of a larger confederation of nations, 
with an assimilation and unity of language; an 
abandonment of war, and a final blaze of rockets 
over the emancipation of the world from prejudice 
and a general millennium of philosopldc joy and 
freedom. 

South of the sacred mansion, first resort 
The assembled sires, and pass the spacious court. 
Here in his porch earth's figured genius stands. 
Truth’s mighty mirror poising in his hands; 

Graved on the pedestal and chased in gold, 

Man’s noblest arts their symbol forms unfold. 

His tillage and his trade; with all the store 
Of wondrous fabrics and of useful lore: 

Labours that fashion to his sovereign sway 
Earth’s total powers, her soil, and air, and sea; 
Force them to yield their fruits at his known call, 
And bear his mandates round the rolling ball. 
Beneath the footstool all destructive thin», 

The mnsk of priesthood and the mace of mngs. 

Lie trampled in the dust; for here at last 
Fraud, folly, error, all their emblems cast 
Each envoy here unloads his wearied hand 
Of some old idol from his native land; 

One flings a pagod on the mingled heap, 

One lays a crescent, one a cross to sleep; 

Swords, sceptres, mitres, crowns and globes and 
stars, 

Codes of false fame and stimulants to wars, 

Sink in the settling mass; since guile began. 

These are the agents of the woes of man. 

How the full concourse, where the arches bend. 
Pour thro’ by thousands and their seats ascend. 

Far as the centred eye can range around, 

Or the deep trumpet’s solemn voice resound, 

Long rows of reverend sires sublime extend, 

And cares of worlds on every brow suspeml 
High in the fronts for soundest wisdom known, 

A Sre elect in peerless grandeur shone ; 

He open’d calm the univenud cause. 

To give each realm its limit and its laws. 

Bid the last breath of tired contention cease. 

And bind idl regions in the leagues of peace; 

’HU one confoderate, oondependent sway 
Spread with the sun and bound the walks of day, 


One centred system, one all-mling soul. 

Live thro’ the parts and regulate the whole. 

This is the outline of the Columbiad. In its 
composition it is an enlargement of the Finon of 
Columbus^ which his simple-minded countrymen, 
peqdexed by the new notions of the author, liked 
the better of the two. 

Barlow^s alterations and amendments of his 
early poem, like most changes of the kind where 
poems have been rewritten, might as well have 
been left unattempted. “God mend me,” said 
Pope, in his favorite fonn of exclamation, to tlie 
link-boy; “Mend you, indeed,” replied the boy 
to the shambling little bard, “it would be far 
easier to make a new one.” There is occasionally 
an improvement, however, in particularity of de¬ 
tail, the prevailing fault of both poems being a 
vague generality of exiiression. A comparison 
of one or two passages will tbn)w some light on 
the peculiar powers of Barlow, and the verse- 
generating habit of the age, when Pope was still 
worshipped and Darwin was the newly-arrived 
celebrity of tlie day. 

Barlow, in the interval between the publication 
of the two poems, had become a neologist in 
words. It is in his later poem that we find the 
ill-digested scientific phrases thrown out, which 
he had swallowed at the banquet of the philoso¬ 
phers. The sky “ lamp’d with reverberant fires,” 
“this hivaulted sphere,” nature which “imjialins 
all space,” “the impermeated mass” of chaos, 
“crude and crass,” globes whirling forth “in 
cosmogyral course,” and hundreds of other simi¬ 
lar crudities, were inventions of Barlow’s later 
day. In the midst of these scientific imperti¬ 
nences, however, he has introduced one of his 
purest passages on the birth of creation, when— 

light at last hc^n, 

And every system found a centred sun, 

Call’d to his neighbor, and exchanged from far 
His infant gleams with every social star; 

Rays thwarting rays and skies o’erarching skies, 
Robed their dim planets with commingling dyes. 
Hung o’er each heaven their living lamps serene. 
And tinged with blue the frore expanse between; 
Tlien joyous Nature hail’d the golden morn. 

Drank the young beam, beheld her empire bom. 

In his allusion to the p 3 rramids, he gives in a 
word a new sense of their enormous mass, 
threatening to disturb the orbit of gravitation;— 

Press the poized earth with their enormous weights 

In the review of intellectual progress, in the 
ninth hook of the Columbiad — 

There, like her lark, ^ay Chaucer leads the lay. 

The matin carol of bis country's day: 

is an improvement on 

Where, like the star that leads the orient day, 

Chaucer directs his tuneful sons their way. 

The introduction of Franklin in the first sketch 
is more poetical than in the second. In the 
Vision :— 

See on yon darkening height bold Franklin stand' 

in the Oolwmhiad^ this truthfril dimpse of nature 
is spoilt by the poetical finely or— 
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Yon meteor-numtled hill tee Franklin tread 

Another line is, however, on improvement, the 
change from— 

His daring toils, the threatening blast that wait, 
To— 

His well-tried wires, that every tempest wait 

In which we get nearer to the fact; and fact and 
reality are not such enemies to poetry as is some¬ 
times apprehended. 

On other pages he omits his warmer religious 
views of 1787, the date of his first version. Tho 
picture of the divinely-nurtured life of the preach¬ 
er and the earnest indication of the atonement of 
the seventh and eighth books of tho Vision are 
entirely omitted in the Golumhiad ; while we have 
a vast deal of science in their stead. 

In this poem there is a vivid anticipation of the 
material progress of the world in opening lines of 
communication by canals, which appears again 
with some modifications in tho Oolumhiad. As 
it gives Barlow’s poetry the high merit, in addi¬ 
tion to whatever other qualities it may possess, of 
the prophetic instinct, we quote the pjissf^e from 
the earlicfit copy in Tho Vision^ printed in 1787, 
when “internal iiiiprovemonts,” not as yet de¬ 
veloped by Fulton and Clinton, rested wholly in 
such chimerical suppositions. As we write, the 
newspapers of tho day (March, 1864) are occu¬ 
pied with an additional fulfilment of the proph(5cy, 
in the division, if wo may be allowed to receive 
the Panama railroad as a substitute for Barlow’s 
canal, of tho “ridgy Darien hills” opening the 
commerce of Peru, 

He saw, as widely spreads the unchannel’d plain. 
Where inland realms for ages bloomM in vain, 
Canals, long-winding, one a watery flight, 

And distant streams ana seas and lakes unite. 

Where Darien hills o’erlook the gulphy tide. 

By human art, tlie ridgy banks divide; 

Ascending sails tho opening pass pursue, 

And waft tlie sparkling treasures of Peru. 

Jeueiro’s stream from Plata winds his way, 

And bold Madera opes from Paraguay. 

From fair Albania, tow’ril tlie falling sun, 

Back thro’ the midland, lengthening channels run, 
Meet tho far lakes, tlieir beauteous towns that lave. 
And Hudson join to brond Ohio’s wave.* 

From dim Superior, whose uiifathom’d sea 
Drinks the mild splendors of the setting da^, 

New paths, unfolain^, lead their watery pnde, 

And towns and empires rise along their side; 

To Mississippi’s source the passes bond. 

And to the broad Pacific main extend. 

From tho red banks of blest Arabia’s tide, 

Thro’ the dread isthmus, waves unwonted glide; 
From Europe’s crowded coasts while bouiimng sails 
Look through the pass and cull tho Asian gales. 
Volga and Oby distant oceans join, 

And the long Danube meets the rolling Rhine; 
While other streams that cleave the midland plain, 
Spread their new courses to the distant main. 

The notes to the Coluinbiad and the preliminary 
account of Columbus are well written. The an- 


* In tbo Oolmnblad (1807) tbese lost four lines retd— 
From Mohawk's month, Ikr westing with the sun, 
Thro' til the midlands recent channels run, 

Tap the redundant lakes, the broad hills brave, 
And Hudson marry with Missouri's wave. 


tioipation of the decline of pnblio war, from the 
decline of private, is felicitous. Alluding to the 
legend on the cannon of Louis XIV., ultima ratio 
regum^ he says, “There certainly was a time 
when the same device might have been written 
on the hatchet or club or fist of every man; and 
the best weapon of destruction that lie could 
wield against his neighbor might have been called 
ultima ratio mrorum^ meaning that human rea¬ 
son could go no farther.” His remarks on the 
philosophy of history show what would have been 
the spirit of his contemplated History of the Ameri- 
cAn Revolution, in which ho would doubtless have 
anticii)ated something of the treatment of Bancroft. 
He carries his single idea of the evils of war to a 
ridiculous excess, forgetting for the moment the 
uses of poetry and the imagination, when he falls 
foul of Homer for his pictures of battles and 
kings, and pronounces the opinion that the 
existence of that famous old bard “has really 
proved one of tho signal misfortunes of man¬ 
kind.”* 

The Golumhiad was reprinted in 1809, in two 
duodecimo volumes; it was republished in England 
and also in Paris. In this year Barlow delivered 
a Fourth of July Oration at the request of the 
Domoci'atic citizens of the District of Columbia, 
in wliich ho urged a general system of public im¬ 
provement and public instruction to be sustained 
by appropriations from government. He next 
turned his attention to the composition of a his¬ 
tory of the United States, a task which was in¬ 
terrupted by his appointment from Moni*oe of 
Minister to France, succeeding Armstrong. His 
new Fi*ench labors were applied to the difficult 
negotiations with the government, growing out of 
the policy of Franco in the Berlin and Milan de¬ 
crees. In October, 1812, wlien Bonaparte was 
on his Russian camiiaign, Barlow received an in¬ 
vitation to wait upon him at Wilna. lie set off 
post-haste; tho severity of the weather and fis- 
tigiies of the journey, with the changes of tem¬ 
perature from tho small Jewish taverns in Poland 
to the atmosphere without, induced an inflamma¬ 
tion of tho lungs, to which he rapidly succumbed, 
dying on his return to Paris, December 22, 1812, 
at Zarnawioka, au unimportant village near Cra¬ 
cow. 

His last poem was a withering expression of 
his sentiment towards Napoleon. It was dictated 
•by Barlow, in December, 1812, while lying on his 
bed, to his secretary, Thomas Barlow, about mid¬ 
night, only a night or two before the van of the 
French army, which had been defeated by the 
burning of Moscow, entered Wilna on their retreat, 
the same month in which he died. It was copied 
in diplomatic characters and sent to Mrs. Barlow 
in Paris, but it never reached her. The original 
poem written at Wilna is now in the possession 
of the Rev. Lemuel G. Olnistead, who has placed 
a copy at our disposal. The paper has, in water¬ 
mark, a head of Napoleon, and the words, “ ATo- 
poleon Emperewr des Francais et Eoi D^Italio^ 

▲Bvioi TO L RAvnr nr bubbul. 

Black fool, why winter here? These frosen skies, 
Worn by your wings and deafened by your cries, 

* Pralkoo to the Odnmhlad. 
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Should warn you hence, where milder suns invite, 
And Day alternates with his mother Night. 

Ton fear, perhaps, your food will fail you there— 
Your human carnage, that delicious fare, 

That lured you hither, following still your friend, 
The great Napoleon, to the world’s bleak end. 

You fear because the southern climes pour’d forth 
Their clustering nations to infest the north— 
Bavarians, Austrians—^those who drink the Po, 

And those who skirt the Tuscan seas below, 

With all Germania, Neustria, Belgia, Gaul, 

Doom’d here to wade through slaughter to their fail. 
You fear he left behind no wars to feed 
His feather’d cannibals and nurse the breed. 

Fear not, my screamer, call your greedy train. 
Sweep over Europe, hurry back to Spain— 

You’ll find his legions there, the valiant crew. 
Please best their masters when they toil for you. 
Abundant there they spread the country o’er. 

And taint the breeze with every nation’s guro^ 
Iberian, Russian, British, widely strown, 

But still more wide and copious flows their own. 

Go where you will, Calabria, Malta, Greece, 

Egypt and Syria still his fame increase. 

Domingo’s fattened isle and India’s plains 
Glow deep with purple drawn from Gallic veins. 

No raven’s wing can stretch the flight so far 
As the torn bandrola of Nw)oleon’a war. 

Choose then your climate, nx your best abode— 
He’ll make you deserts aiul he'll bring you blood. 
How could you fear a dearth ? Have not mankind, 
Though slain by millions, millions left behind 9 
Has not conscription still the power to wield 
Her annual falcnion o’er the human field? 

A faithful harvester! or if a man 
Escape that gleaner, shall he ’scape the ban, 

The triple ban, that, like the hound of hell, 

Gripes with three joles to hold liis victims well I 
Pear nothing, then I hatch fast your ravcnoiis brood, 
Teach them to cry to Buonaparte for food. 

They’ll be, like you, of all bis suppliant train, 

The only class that never cries in vainl 
For see what natural benefits you lend— 

The surest way to fix the mutual friend— 

While on his slaughtered troops your tribes are fed, 
You cleanse his camp and carry off his dead. 
Imperial scavenger, but now, you know, 

Your work is vain amid these bills of snow. 

His tentless troops are marbled through with frost, 
And changed to crystal when the breath is lost 
Mere trunks of ice, though linui’d like human 
frames, 

And lately warmed with life’s endearing flames, 
They cannot taint the air, the world infest, 

Nor con you tear one fibre from their breast 
No 1 from their visual sockets as they lie, 

With beak and claws you cannot pluck an eye— 
Hie frozen orb, preserving still its form, 

Defies your talons as it braves the storiii, 

Bpt stands and stares to God as if to know, 

In what curst hands ho leaves his world bolow I 
Fly then, or starve, though all the dreadful rood 
From Minsk to Moscow with their bodies strow’d 
May count some myriads, yet they can’t suffice 
To feed you more beueath these dreadful skies. 

Go bock and winter in the wilds of Spain; 

Feast there awhile, and in the next campaign 
Beioin your master, for you’ll find him then, 

With hJs new millions of the race of men, 

Clothed in his thunders, all his fiags unfurl’d. 
Raging and storming o’er a prostrate world! 

War war his hun^y soul requires; 

State after state diall sink beneath his firea 
Yet other Spains in victim smoke shall rise. 

And other Motoows suffixsate the skies. 


Each land lie reeking with its people dain. 

And not a stream run bloodless to the main, 

Till men resume their souls, and dare to shed 
Earth’s total vengeance on the monster’s head! 

Barlow in early life married Ruth, sister of 
the celebrated politician, Abraham Baldwin, a 
Connecticut man who settled in Qeorda, and who 
received in his post in Congress Barlow’s politi¬ 
cal letters from Europe. In the dedication of the 
Columbiad to Fulton, Barlow speaks of the poem 
being much benefited ^ ‘‘the observations of 
iny excellent wife.” This lady survived him 
nearly six years, dying at Ids seat of Kalorama, 
May 30, 1818, at the age of sixty-two. 

BTIIXTO PSAOa. 

Hail, sacred Peace, who claim’st thy bright abode 
’Mid circling saints that grace the throne of God, 
Before hiu arm, around thiB Bhupeless earth, 
Stretch’d the wide heav’ns and gave to nature birth; 
Ere morning stars Ids glowing chambers hung, 

Or songis of gladness woke an angel’s tongue ; 

Veiled in the brightness of th’ Almighty’s mind, 

In blest repose thy placid form reclined ; 

Borne through the heaven, with bis creating voice, 
Thy preseiico bade the unfolding worlds rejoice; 
Gave to seraphic hearts their sounding lays. 

Their joy to angels and to men their praise. 

From scenes of blood, these beauteous shores that 
stain, 

From gasping friends that press the sanguine plain, 
From fields, long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 
1 rise, delightful power, and greet thy glad return. 
Too long the groans of death and battle's bray 
Have i*ung discoidaiit through the implcasing lay; 
Let pity’s tear its Iialrny fragrance shed, 

O’er heroes’ wounds and patriot warriors dead: 
Accept, departed shades, these grateful sighs, 

Your fond attendants to the approving skies. 

But now the untuneful trump shall grate no more. 
Ye silver streams, no longer swell with gore; 

Bear from your beauteous banks the crimaon stain, 
With yon retiring navies to the main; 

While other views unfolding on my eyes, 

And happier themes bid bolder numbei’S rise. 

Bring, bounteous Peace, in thy celestial throng, 

Life to my soul, and rapture to my song; 

Give me to trace, with jmre unclouded ray, 

The arts and virtues that attend thy sway ; 

To see thy blissful charms tliat hero descend. 

Thro’ distant realms and endless years extend. 

THX OOXBPIBACT OF K1NQ8. 

Eternal Truth, tliy trump undaunted lend, 

People, and priests, and courts, and kings, attend ; 
While, borne on western gales from that far shore 
Where Justice reigns, and tyrants tread no more, 
Th’ untainted voice that no dissuasion awes, 

That fears no frown, and seeks no blind applause, 
Shall tell the bliss that Freedom sheds abroad, 

The rights of Nature, and the gift of God. 

Think not, ye knaves, whom meanness styles tl > 
great, 

Drones of the church and harpies of the state,— 

Ye, whose curst sires, for blood and plunder famM, 
Sultans, or kings, or czars, or emp’rors nam’d, 
Taught the deluded world their claims to own. 

And raise the crested reptiles to a throne,— 

Ye, who pretend to your dark host was given 
The lamp of life, the mystic keys of heaven; 

Whose impious arts with ma^c spells began. 

When shades of ign’rauoe veil’d the race of man; 
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Who ohanffe» from age to age, the ely deceit, 

Ab science oeams, and virtue learns the cheat; 
Tyrants of double powers, the souls that blind, 

To rob, to scourge, and brutalize mankind,— 

Think not I come to croak with omen’d yell 
The dire damnations of your future hell. 

To bend a bigot or reform a knave, 

By op’ning all the scenes beyond the grave. 

1 know your crusted souls: while one defies. 

In sceptic scorn, the vengeance of the skies, 

The other boasts,—I ken thee, power divine, 

But fear thee not; th’ avenging bolt is mine. 

Nol ’tis the present world that prompts the song. 
The world we see, the world that feels the wrong, 
The world of men, whose arguments ye know. 

Of men, long curb’d to servitude and woe. 

Men, rous’d from sloth, by indignation stung. 

Their strong hands lous’d, and found their fearless 
tongue; 

Whose voice of thunder, whose descending steel, 
Shall speak to souls, and teach dull nerves to feel. 

Think not, (ah no, the weak delusion shun, 

Burke leads you wrong, the world is not his own), 
Indulge not once the thought, the vap’ry dream. 

The fool’s repast, the mad-man’s thread-bare theme. 
That nations, rising in the light of truth. 

Strong with new life and pure regenerate youth. 
Will shrink from toils so splendidly begun, 

Theii bliss abandon and their glory shun, 

Betray the trust by Pleav’ii’s own hand consign’d, 
The great coiu'entred stake, tlie interest of mankind. 
Ye B[)eak of kings combin’d, some league that 
draws 

Europe’s whole force, to save your sinking cause; 

Of faiicy’d hosts by myrinds that advance 
To crush the untry’d power of now-born Franco. 
Misguided mcnl these i<lle tales despise; 

Let one briglit ray of reason strike your eyes; 

Bhow mo your kings, tlie sceptred horde parade,— 
See their pomp vanish! see your Visions fade I 
Indignant man resumes the shaft he gave. 

Disarms the tyrant and unbinds the slave, 

Dis[)lay8 the unclad skeletons of kings,* 

Spectres of power, and serpents w ithout stings. 

And shall mankind,—shall Franco, whose giant 
might 

Rent the dark veil, and drogg’d them forth to light. 
Heed now their threats in dying anguish tost? 

And she who fell’d the monst er, fear the gh<»st? 

Bid young Alei les, in his grasp who takes, 

And gripes with naked bund the twisting snukes, 
Their force exhausted, bid liirn prostrate fall. 

And dread their sliadows trembling on the w^ull. 

But grant to kings and eourte their ancient play, 
Reeal their splendour and revive their sway; 

Can all your cant and all your cries persuade 
One power to join you in your wild crusade? 

In vain ye search to eai’tii’s rciuof cst end ; 

No court can aid you, and no king defend. 

Not the mad knave who Bweden’s sceptre stole, 
Nor she whose thunder shakes the northern pole; 
Nor Frederic’s widow’d sword, that scorns to tell 
On whose weak brow his crown reluctant fell 
Not the tri-eceptred prince, of Austrian mould, 

The ape of wisdom and the slave of gold, 

Theresa’s son, who, witli a feeble grace, 

Just mimics all the vices of his race; 

For him no charm can foreign strife afford, 

Too moan to spend his wealth, too wise to trust his 
sword. 

Glance o’er the Pyrenees,—^but you’ll disdain 
To break the dream that soothes fbo monk of Spain. 


* 0m.9ideir^gtmi9aouiUencihaut^ 

Juvjacix, Sal. & 


He counts his beads, and spends his holy zea! 

To raise once more th’ inouisitorial wheel, 

Prepares the faggot and tne flame renews. 

To roast the French, os once the Moors and Jews: 
While abler hands the busy task divide, 

His queen to dandle and his state to guide. 

Yot ask great Pitt to join your desp’rate work,— 
Bee how his annual aid confounds the Turk I 
Like a war-elephant his bulk he shows. 

And treads down friends, when frighten’d by his 
foes. 

Where then, forsaken villains, will ye turn f 
Of France the outcast and of earth the scorn; 

What new-made charm can dissipate your fears ? 

Can Burke’s mad foam, or Calonne’s house of peers? 
Can Artois’ sword, that erst near Calpe’s wall. 
Where Crlllen fought and Elliott was to fall, 

Burn'd with the fire of fame, but harmless bum’d. 
For sheath’d the sword remain’d, and in its sheath 
return’d! 

Oh Burke, degenerate slave! with grief and 
shame 

The Muse indignant must repeat thy name. 

Strange man, d^eclare,-—since, at creation’s birth. 
From crumbling chaos sprang this heav’n and earth, 
Since wrecks and outcast relics still remain, 

Whirl’d ceaseless round confusion’s dreary reign. 
Declare, from all these fragments, whence you stole 
That genius wild, that monstrous mass of soul; 
Where spreads the widest waste of all extremes, 

Full darkness frowns, and heav’n’s own splendour 
beams; 

Truth, error, falsehood, rhetoric’s raging tide, 

And lK>uip and meanness, prejudice and pride, 

Strain t/> an endless clang thy voice of fire, 

Thy thoughts bewilder and thy audience tire. 

Like PlioBbus’ son, we see thee wing thy way, 
Buatch the loose reins, and mount the car of day, 

To earth now plunging plough thy wasting course. 
The great sublime of weakness and of force. 

But while the world’s keen eye, with generous 
glance, 

Thy faults could pardon and thy worth enhance. 
When foes were hush’d, when justice dur’d com¬ 
mend, 

And e’en fond freedom claim’d thee as a friend. 
Why, in a gulph of baseness, sink forlorn, 

And change pure praise for infamy and scorn ! 

And didst thou hope, by thy infuriate quill 
To rouse mankind the blood of realms to spill? 
Then to restore, on death-devoted plains, 

Their scourge to t^u-auts, and to man his chains ? 

To swell their souls with thy own bigot rage, 

And blot the glories of so bright an age ? 

First stretch thy arm, and, with less impious might, 
Wipe out the slArs, and quench the solar light: 

“ For ficav'n and earth** the voice of God ordains, 

“ JShall pass and perish, hut my word remains," 

Th’ eternal word, which gave, in spite of thee, 
Reason to man, that bids the man oe free. 

Thou coiild’st not hope: ’twas boav’n’s returning 
grace, 

In kind compassion to our injur’d race, 

Which stripp’d tliat soul, ore it should flee from 
hence, 

Of the last garb of decency or sense. 

Left thee its own foul horrors to display. 

In all the blackness of its native day. 

To sink at last, from eartli’s glad surface hurl’d. 

The sordid sov’reign of the letter’d world. 

In some sad hour, ere death’s dim terrors spread. 
Ere seas of dark oblivion whelm thy head, 

Reflect, lost man,— If those, thy kindi*ed knaves, 
O’er the broad Rhine whose flag rebellious waves, 
Once draw the sword; its burmng point shall bring 
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To thy quick nerres a neyer-ending sting; 

The blood they shed thy weight of woe shall swell, 
And their grim ghosts for ever with thee dwell 
Learn hence, ye tyrants, ere ye learn too late, 

Of idl your craft th* inevitable &te. 

The hour is come, the world’s inclosing eyes 
Disoem with rapture where its wisdom lies; 

From western heav’ns th’ inverted orient springs, 
The mom of man, the dreadful night of kings. 

Dim, like the day-struck owl, ye grope in light. 

No arm for combat, no resource in flight; 

If on your guards your lingering hopes repose. 

Your guards are men, and men you’ve made your 
foes; 

If to your rocky ramparts ye repair, 

De Launay’s fate can tell yuur fortune there. 

No turn, no shift, no courtly arts avail, 

Each mask is broken, all illusions fail; 

Driv’n to your Inst retreat of shame and fear. 

One counsel waits you, one relief is near: 

By worth internal, rise to self-wrought fame. 

Your equal rank, your humnn kindred claim; 

Tis reason’s choice, ’tis wisdom’s final plan. 

To drop the monarch and assume the man. 

Hail MAN, exalted title I first and best, 

On God’s own image by his hand imprest, 

To which at lost the reos’ning race is driven, 

And seeks anew what first it gain'd from heaveii. 

O MAN, my brotlier, how the cordial flame 
Of all endearments kindles at the name I 
In every clime, thy visage greets my eyes, 

In eveiy tongue thy kindred accents rise; 

The thought expanding swells my heart with glee. 
It finds a friena, and loves itself in thee. 

Say then, fraternal family divine. 

Whom mutual wants and mutual aids combine. 

Say from what source the dire delusion rose, 

That souls like ours were ever made for foes; 

Why earth’s maternal bosom, where we tread. 

To rear our mansions and receive our bi*ead, 

Should blush so often for the nice she bore, 

So long be drench’d with floods of filial gore; 

Why to small realms for ever rest confin’d 
Our great affections, meant for all mankind. 

Though climes divide us ; shall the stream or sea, 
That forms a barrier ’twixt my friend and me, 
Inspire the wish his peaceful state to mar. 

And meet his falchion in the ranks of war ? 

Not seas, nor climes, nor wild ambition’s fire 
In nation’s minds could e’er the wish inspire; 

Where equal rights each sober voice should guide. 
No blood would stain them, and no war divide. 

*Tis dark deception, ’tis the glare of state, 

Man sunk in titles, lost in small and great: 

*118 rank, distinction, all the hell that springs 
From those prolific monsters, courts and kings. 
These are the vampires nurs’d on nature’s spoils; 
For these with pangs the starving peasant toils, 

For these the earth’s broad sui'facc teems with grain. 
Theirs the dread labours of the devious main ; 

And when the wasted world but dares refuse 
The gifts oppressive and extorted dues, , 

They bid wild slaughter spread the gory plains, 
The life-blood gushing from a thousand veins, 

Erect their thrones amid the sanguine flood. 

And dip their purple in the nation’s blood. 

The gazing crowd, of glittering state afraid. 

Adore the power their coward meanness made; 

In war’s short intervals, while regal shows 
Still blind their reason and insult their woes. 

What strange events for proud processions call! 

See kingdoms crowding to a birth-night ball I 
See the long pomp in gorgeous glare display’d, 

The tinsel’d guaros, the squadron’d horse parade; 
See heralds gay, with emblems on* their vest, 


In tissu’d robes, tall, beauteous pages dreet; 

Amid superior ranks of splendid slaves. 

Lords, dukes and princes, titulary knaves, 
Confus’dly shine their crosses, gems and stars, 
Sceptres and globes and crowns and spoils of warsi 
On gilded orbs see thundering chariots roll’d. 

Steeds, snorting fire, and champing bitts of gold. 
Prance to tlie trumpet’s voice; while each assumes 
A loftier gait, and line his neck of plumes. 

High on a moving throne, and near the van. 

The tyrant rides, the chosen scourge of man; 
Clarions and flutes and drums his way prepare. 

And shouting millions rend the troubled air ; 
Millions, whose ceaseless toils the pomp sustain. 
Whose Imur of stupid joy repays an age of pain. 

Of these no more. From orders, slaves and kings. 
To thee, O man, my heart rebounding springs. 
Behold th’ ascending bliss that waits thy call, 
Heav’n’s own bequest, the heritage of aU. 

Awake to wisdom, seize tlje proffer’d prize; 

From shade to light, fi*om grief to glory rise. 
Freedom at last, with reason in her train. 

Extends o’er earth her everlasting reign; 

See Gallia’s sons, so late the tyrant’s sport. 

Machines in war and sycophants at court, 

Start into men, expand their well-taught mind. 
Lords of themselves and lemlcrs of mankind. 

On equal rights their base of empire lies. 

On walls of wisdom see the structure rise; 

Wide o’er the gazing world it towers sublime, 

A modell’d form for each surrounding clime. 

To useful toils they bend tlieir noblest aim. 

Make patriot views and moral views the same, 
Renounce the wish of war, bid conquest cease, 

Invite all men to happiness and peace. 

To faith and justice rear the youthful race. 

With strength exalt them and with science grace. 
Till truth’s blest banners, o’er the regions hurl’d, 
Shake tyrants from their tlirones, and cheer the 
waking world. 

In northern climes, where feudal shades of late 
Cliill’d every heart and palsied every state, 

Behold, illumin'd by th’ instructive age, 

That great phenomenon, a sceptred sage. 

There Stanislaus unfurls his prudent plan. 

Tears the strong bandage from the eyes of man. 
Points the progressive inarch, and shapes the way. 
That leads a realm from darkness into day. 

And deign, for once, to turn a transient eye 
To that wide world tliat skirts the western sky ; 
Hail the mild morning, where the dawn began, 

The full fruition of the hopes of man. 

Where sage expeiience seals the sacred cause*. 

And that rare union, liberty and laws. 

Speaks to the rcas’ning race : to freedom rise. 

Like them be equal, and like them be wise. 

TUK UABTT PUDDING. 

A Poem in Three Cantos. 

Written at Ghainbory in Savoy, January, 1793, 
By Joel Barlow. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 

He makes a good breakfast who mixes pudding with 
molasses. 

To Mrs. Washington. 

Madam ;—^A simplicity in diet, whether it be con¬ 
sidered with reference to the happiness of individu¬ 
als or the prosperity of a nation, is of more conse¬ 
quence than we are apt to imagine. In recommend¬ 
ing so great and uece^ry a virtue to the rational 
part of mankind, I wish it were in my power to do 
it in such a manner as would be likely to gain their 
attention. I am sensible that it is one of Uiose sub- 
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jecta in which eacaniple lias infinitely more power 
than the most eonrinoinff ailments, or the highest 
charms of poetry. Goldsmith's Deaerted VUlage^ 
though possessing these two advantages in a greater 
degree than any other work of the kind, has not 
prevented villages in England from being deserted. 

apparent interest of the rich individuals, who 
form the taste as well as the laws in that country, 
has been against him; and with that interest it has 
been vain to contend. 

The vicious liabits which in this little piece I en¬ 
deavor to combat, seem to me not so aifficult to 
oura No class of people has any interest in sup¬ 
porting them, unless it be the interest which certain 
families may feel in vieing with each other in sump¬ 
tuous entertainments. There may indeed be some 
instances of depraved appetites wliich no arguments 
will conquer; but these must be rare. There are 
very few persons but would always prefer a 
plain dish for themselves, and would prefer it like¬ 
wise for their guests, if there were no risk of repu¬ 
tation in the ease. This difficulty ran only bo re¬ 
moved by example; and tlio example should pro¬ 
ceed from those whose situation enables them to 
take the lead in forming the manners of a nation. 
Persons of tliis description in America, I bhoiild hope, 
are neither above nor below the iudnence of truth 
and reason when conveyed in language suited to the 
Bubiect 

Whether the manner I have chosen to address 
my arguments to them be such as to promise any 
success, is what I cannot decide. But I certainly 
Iiad hopes of doing some good, or I should not have 
taken tlie pains of putting so many rhymes together; 
and much less sliould I have veriture<i to place your 
name at the head of these observations. 

Your situation commands the respect and your 
character the affections of a numerous ])eople. 
These circumstances impose a duty upon you, which 
I believe you discharge to your own satisfaction 
and that of others. The example of your domestic 
virtues has doubtless a great effect among your 
countrywomen. I only wish to rank simplicity of 
diet among the virtues. I n that case it w ill certainly 
be cherislied by you, and I should hope more es¬ 
teemed by oUiers than it is at present. 

Tuk Autuob. 

TH« HASTY PTTDDlKa.— CAirrO I. 

Ye Alps audacious, through the heavens that rise, 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies; 

Ye Gallic flags, that o’er tlieir heights unfurletl, 
Bear death to kings, and freedom to the world, 

I sing not you. A softer theme I choose, 

A virgi.i theme, unconscious of the Muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 
Tlic purest irenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, yc bards to terror steel’d, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field; 

Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring; 

Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal. 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 

Its substance mingle, married in with thine, 

Shall cool and temper thy superior heat. 

And save the pains of blowing while 1 eat. 

Oh I could the smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy j^eniol juices o’er my tongue, 

Could those mud morsels in my numbers cliimc, 
And, as they roll in substanoe, roll in rhyme, 

VOL. I.—^26 


No more thy awkward nnpoetic name 
Should shun the muse, or prejudice thy fame; 

But rising grateftil to the aocustom’d ear, 

All bards should catch it, and all realms revere 1 
Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Through wrecks of time, thy lineage and thy race; 
Declare what lovely squaw, in daj^s of yore, 

(Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore) 

First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. 

Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days. 

First learned witli stones to crack the well dried 
maize. 

Through the rough sieve to shake the golden shower, 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour: 

The yellow flour, bestrew’d and stirr’d with haste, 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim. 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim; 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks. 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so long. 
Rise, like her labors, to the son of song, 

To lier, to them, I’d corisecnite rny lays, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 

If ’twos Oella whom I sang before 
1 here ascribe her one great virtue more. 

Not through the rich Peruvian realms alone 
The fame of Bol’s sweet daugiiter should be known. 
But o’er the world’s wide clime should live secure, 
Far as his rays extend, as long os tlicy endure. 

Dear Hasty Pudding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heait, to meet thee in Savoy! 

Doom’d o’er the world through devious paths to 
roam, 

Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares Jiuve found an end, 

1 greet my long lost, unforgotteii friend. 

For thee through Paris, that corrupted town, 
IIow long in vain I wandered up ana down, 

Where sharaeiesa Bacchus, with his drenching hoard. 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 
London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 

Tlie uncouth word, a libel on the town. 

Would call a proclamation from the crown.* 

From climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays. 
Chill’d in their fogs, exclude the generous maize: 

A grain, whose rich, luxuriant growth requires 
Short gentle showers, and bright etherial fires. 

Bui here, though distant from our native shore, 
AVilh mutual glee, we meet and laugh once more, 
The same! T know thee by that yellow face. 

That strong complexion of true Indian race, 

Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 

' Nor Alpine snows, nor lAirkey’s morbid air; 

I For endless years, through eveiw mild domain, 

; AVhere grows the maize, there tnou art sure to reign. 
But man, nioi*e tickle, the bold license claims. 

In different realms to give thee difterent names. 

Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polevta call, the French of course PolerUe. 

E’en in thy native regions, how 1 blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush! 

On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spow 
Insult and eat thee by the name Buppawn. 

All spurious appellations, void of ti’uth ; 

I’ve better known thee from my earliest youth, 

Thy name is Hasty-Pudding ! thus iny sire 
Was wont to greet thee filming from his fire; 

And while he argued in thy just defence 


* A certain kfng, at the time when this was written, waa 
{ publlahing procIamationR to prevent American prlnolplea from 
I Doing propagated In bis country. 
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With logic clear, ho thus explain’d the senee 
** In hoMte the boiling cauldron, o’er the blaze, 
Receives and cooks Uie neady powder’d maize; 

In HmU ’tis served, and tiien in equal hatte^ 

With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 

No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
llie tender ear, and wound the stony plate; 

But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip. 

And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 

By frequent journeys to tne bowl well stored. 
Performs the Jmsty honora of the board.*’ 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me, whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve ray pure hereditary taste. 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The luscious food, because it feeds the brute; 

In tropes of high-strain’d wit, while gaudy prigs 
Compare thy mtrsling, nan, to pamper’d pi^; 
With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 

Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 
What though the generous cow gives me to qtmff 
The milk nutritious: nm 1 then a culf f 
Or can the genius of the noisy swine, 

Though nui'sed on pudding, claim a kin to mine? 
Sure tlie sweet song, I fashion to thy praise, 

Runs more melodious tiian the notes they raise. 

My song resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims: I praise myself in thee. 

My father loved tliee through his length of daysl 
For thee his fields were shaded o’er with maize; 
From thee what health, what vigor he possess’d. 
Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest; 

Thy constellation ruled my natal morn. 

And all my bones were made of Indian com. 
Delicious grain 1 whatever foim it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ’tis w’cleome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty Plodding^ most in thco. 

Let the green succotash with thee contend, 

Let beans mid corn theii* sweetest juices blend. 

Let butter drench them in its yellow tide. 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side; 

Not all the plate, how fumetl soe’or it be, 

Can please my palate like a bowl of thee. 

Some talk of Iloc-Cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 

Rich Johnny-Cake, this mouth has often tried ; 
Both please me well, their virtues much the ^ame, 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 

Except in dear New England, where the lust 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness ana improve the taste. 

But place them all before me, sujoking hot. 

The big, round dumpling, rolling from the pot. 
The pudding of the oag, whose quivering brensT:, 
With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast, 

The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides; 

The yellow brea<l Avliose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bokc-pun knows,— 
You tempt me not—my fav’rite greets my eyes. 
To that loved liowl my spoon by instinct flics. 

OAMTO 11. 

To mix the food by vicious niles of art. 

To kill the stomach, and to sink the heart 
To make mankind to social virtue sour. 

Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour; 
For this the kitchen muse first fram’d her book, 
Commanding sweats to stream from evei^ cook; 
Children no more their antic gambols tried, 

And friends to physic wonder’d why they died. 

Not so the Yankee-'his abundant feast, 

With simples fiimish’d and with plainness drest, 

A numerous ofispring gathers round the board, 


And cheers alike the servant and the lord; 

Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous taste, 
And health attends them from the short repast 
While the full nail rewards the milk-maid’s toil, 
The mother sees tne morning cauldron boil; 

To stir the pudding next demands their care; 

To spi'ead the table and the bowls prepare; 

To feed the household as their portions cool 
And send them all to labor or to school 
Yet may the simplest dish some rules impart, 

For nature scorns not all the aids of art 
E’en Hastif-Fudding, purest of all food. 

May still bo bad, indmerent, or good, 

As sage experience the short process guides, 

Or want oi skill, or want of care presides. 

Whoe’er would foim it on the surest plan. 

To rear the child and long sustain the man ; 

To shield the morals while it mends the size, 

And all tlie powers of every food supplies, 

Attend tlio lesson that the muse shnll nring, 

{Suspend your spoons, a!id listen while I sing. 

But since, O man I thy life and health demand 
Not food alone but labor from thy hand, 

First in the field, beneath the sun’s strong rays, 

Ask of thy mother esirth the needful maize; 

She loves the race that courts her yielding soil. 

And gives her hounties to the sons of ini). 

When now the ox, obedient to thy call. 

Repays the loan that fill’d the winter stall, 

I’ursue his traces o’er the fun*ow’d plain, 

And plttfit in measur’d hills the golden grain. 

But vvlien the tender germ begins to shoot, 

And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 
Then guard your nursling from each greedy foe, 
The insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 

A little ashes, sprinkled round the spjre, 

ISoon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm retire; 

The feather’d robber wdfch Ids huiigjy maw 
Swift flies the field before your man of straw', 

A frightful image, sucdi as schoolboys bring, 

When met to burn the pope, or hang the king. 

Tlirice in the season, through each verdant row' 
Wield the strong ploughshare and the faithful hoc: 
The faithful hoe, a double tusk that takes, 

To till the summer corn, and roast the winter cakes. 
Slow springs the blade, while check’d by chillii.g 
rains, 

l>e yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains; 

But w hen his fiercest fires embloze the land, 

Then start the juices, then the roots expand; 

Then, like a column of Corinthian mould, 

'Ihe stalk stmts upw'ard and the leaves unfold; 

1 he busy branches all the ridges fill, 
l^ntw'ine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill 
Here cease to vex them, all your cares arc done: 
I^iCUN c the last labors to the parent sun ; 

Beneath Ids genial smiles, the well-drest field. 

When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall yield. 

Now the strong foliage hears the standards high, 
And shoots the tall toji-gallimts to the sky; 

The Buckling cars their silky fringes bend. 

And pregnant grown, their swelling coats distend; 
The loaded stalk, while still the burthen grows, 
O’erhangs the space that runs betw'een the rowrs ; 
High as a liop-ncld waves the silent grove, 

A safe retreat for little thefts of love, 

Wlien the pledged roasting-ears invite the maid. 

To meet her swain beneath the new-fonn’d shade; 
His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hill, 

And the green spoils her ready basket fill; 

^mall compensation for the two-fold bliss, 

The promised wedding, and the present kiss. 

Slight depredations these; but now the moon 
Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon; 

And while by night he bears his prize away, 
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The bolder squirrel labors through the day. 

Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 

Then let them steal the little stores th^ can, 

And fill their granVies from tiie toils of man; 

WeVe one advantage, where they take uo part,— 
With all their wiles they ne’er have found the art 
To boil the Hatty-P^Ming; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine; 

This envied boon to man shall still belong, 
Unshared by them, in substanoe or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the plain. 

And ripe October gathei*s in the grain; 

Deep loaded carts the spacious corn-house fill, 

The sack distended marches to the mill; 

The lab’ring mill beneath the burthen groans, 

And showers the future pudding from the stones; 
Till the glad housewife greets the powder’d gold, 
the new crop exterminates the old. 

Ah who can sing what every wight must feel. 

The joy that enters with the bag of meal, 

A general jubilee pervades the house. 

Wakes every chila and gladde is every mouse. 

CAim) III. 

The days grow short; but though the falling sun 
To the glnd swain proclaims hi‘< day’s work done. 
Night’s fileasing shades his various t.isks prolong, 
And yield new subjects to my various song. 

For now, the corn-lioiise fill’d, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the hnnking oornc; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms to chase the hours nwny. 

Where the huge heap lies centred in the hall, 

The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 

Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard-handed 
beaus, 

Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 

Assume th(dr seats, the solid mass attack; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack; 

The song, the laugh, alternate notes re.sound, 

And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of husking every wight can tell; 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains. 

With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swains; 
But when to some sweet maul a prize is cast, 

Rod as her lips, and taper os her waist. 

She walks the round, and culls one favored beau. 
Who leaps, the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lassos and contending swains; 

Till the vast mound of corn is swept away. 

And he that gets the last car wins the day. 

Meanwhile the housewife urges nil her care. 

The well-earu’d feast to hasten and projiare. 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strain’d, tlie bowls in order stond, 

The fire fiames high; and, as a pool (that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the mill-dam breaks) 
Foams, roars, and rages, with incessant toils. 

So the vex’d cauldron rages, roars and boils. 

First with clean salt, she seasons well the food. 
Then strews the fiour, and thickens all the fiood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 

The husband takes his turn: and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d; 

When to the board the thronging buskers pour, 

And take their seats as at the com before. 

I leave them to their feast There still belong 
More useful matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded yet, 

Nice rules and wise, how pudding should h^ ate. 
Some with molas^ grace the luscious treat. 


And mix, like hards, the useful and the sweet 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days. 

When the chill’d earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 

Blest cowl thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of joy; 
Mother of Egypt’s god,—but sure, for me, 

Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee. 

How oft thy teats those pious hands nave {tress’dl 
How oft thy bounties prove my only feast 1 
How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite grain I 
And roar’d, like thee, to sec thy children slain! 

Ye swains who know her various worth to prize, 
Ah I house her well fmm winter’s angry skies. 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer. 

Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer; 
When spring returns, she’ll well acquit the loan, 

! And mirae at once your infants and her own. 

Milk then with pudding I should always choose; 
j To this in future 1 confine my muse, 

: Till she in haste some further hints unfold, 

1 Good for the young, nor useless to the old. 

First in yourlbowl the milk abundant take, 

Then drop with care along the silver lake 
: Your finkes of padding; these at first will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide ; 

I But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 

! Then cheek your hand ; you’ve got the portion due, 
. So taught my sire, and what he taught is true. 

There is a choice in spoons. Though small appeal* 
The nice distinctirm, yet to me ’tis clear. 

The deep bowl’d Gallic spoon, contrived to scoop 
Tri ample draughts the thin diluted soup, 

Performs not well in those substantial tilings, 

Whose mass atlhesivc to the metal clings; 

I Where the strong hibial muscles must embrace, 

! The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 

I With case to enter and discharge the freight, 

A bowl less eonenvo, but still more dilate, 

Becomes the pudding best The shape, the size, 

A secret rests, unknown to vulgar eyes. 

Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so niueh above the lore of art 
I Tliese tuneful li|>8 that thousand spoons have tried, 
With just precision could the point decide. 

Though not in song; the muse but poorly shines 
In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines; 

Yet the true form, ns near as she can tell, 

Is that small section of a goose egg shell, 

Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear not to slaver; ’tie no deadly sin:-- 

1 Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 
' Suspend the ready napkin; or like me* 

I poise with one hand your bowl upon ^our knee; 
j Just in the zenith your wise head project, 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

! Bold as a bucket, heed no drops that fall, 

The wide mouth’d bowl will surely catch them all!* 


* The following note wiw added 

“There are vinous ways of preparing and eating It; wlto 
molasses, batter, sogar, cream, and IVled. Why so excel¬ 
lent a thing cannot bo eaten alone f Nothing Is perfect alone, 
©von men who boasts of so much perfection is nothing wlthont 
his fellow substanoe. In eating, oewaro of the lurking beat 
that lies deep in the mass; dip yonr spoon gently, take shallow 
dips and cool It by degp’eos. jt Is somotimes necessary to blow. 
This it Indloated by oortaln signs which every exMrienoad 
feeder knows. They should bo taught to young l^nnem I 
have known a ehllds tongue blistered for want of this atten¬ 
tion, and then the sohooMome would Insist that the poor thing 
had told a He. A mistake; the falsehood was in the fklthless 
pudding. A prudent mother will cool it for her child with har 
own sweet breath. The husband, seeing this, pretends hts own 
wants blowing too from the same lips. A sly deeelt of lev* 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 

John Maissuall, the author of the life of Wash¬ 
ington, and the Judicial basis of authority of the 
Supremo Court of the United States, was one 
of the vi^rous natural growths of Aiiierioa, 
which could soinetiines out of the field of action 
and tlio energies of the new state produce even 
great lawyers—the product, according to J.ord 
Coke, of the vi^s of twenty years—^at much 
shorter notice. Hamilton took his station at the 
bar in almost a single stop from tho camp. Mar- 
shall’s education was that of a soldier. Both, 
however, possessed what neither the Teinplo nor 
Westminster Hall, Littleton nor Coke could con¬ 
fer—^the judicial mind. Nature had sot in these 
men tho elements of the law, and whatever wind 
that should blow, was to ripen them. 



John Marshall was born (tho eldest of a family 
of fifteen children) in Fauquier county, Virginia, 
September 24,1766. His father was a man of 
character and ability, of limited education and 
opportunities among the mountains of Virginia, 
but of sufficient insight and sagacity to direct the 
capacities of his son, whom he placed, at tho ago 
of fourteen, under the charge of a clergyman, a 
Mr. Campbell, at a considerable distance from Ids 
home, receiving him hack again at the end of a 
year, to complete what book knowledge he was 
to start in the world with, under tho tuition of 
anotlier clergjunan from Scotland, who had tlien 
become guardian of the ];arisli, and an inmate of 
his father’s house. This is one of many, instances 
in which the great minds of America received 
their first discipline at the hands of tlio clergy. 
At a somewhat later day, in Vii-ginia, William 
Wirt, another legal eminence, received his first 
culture and generous love of learning at the 
hands of a clergyman—^the Rev. James Hnnt^ from 
Piincoton. James Madison was educated by a 


Bbo knows the ohMt,biitfel|CT}lnfr ignorance, lends ber pouting 
Ups and gives a gentlo blast, which worms the husband s beurt 
more than it cools his pudding.'^ 


clergyman, and also Legar^. Hamilton in the 
West Indies was tau^ffit, and sent to New York 
by a clergyman. Dr. Knox, at Santa Cruz, and 
two clergymen of that city, Drs. Rodgers and Ma¬ 
son, received him on his amval. In New Eng¬ 
land it was the general rule. The clergyman was 
the sun of the intellectual system in village, town¬ 
ship, and city. John Adams, in his early life— 
we may take him os a fair type of self-culture, 
seizing upon all neighboring advantages—^wos al¬ 
most os much a clerical growtli as a pupil of St. 
Oiner’s or the Propaganda. Throughout the 
South, tlie clergyman was tho pioneer of educa¬ 
tion. This is a missionary influence which does 
not suggest itself so prominently as it should to 
tlie American of the present day. We are apt to 
think of the clergyman only in his relation to the 
]mlpit, and confine our notions of his influence to 
the family and the ])arish, in those concerns of 
eternal welfare wliich are locked up in the priva¬ 
cies of homo and the heart. Those spiritual rela¬ 
tions Imve, indeed, the grandest and widest 
scope; but tliere are others which sliould not 
be separated from them. Tlie clergjunnn not 
only sanctified and cemented the jiarish, but he 
founded tho state. It was his instruction which 
moulded the soldier and the statesman. Living 
among ogricidtnrista remote from towns, whore 
Janguagoand literature would naturally be neglect¬ 
ed and comiptod, in advance of the schoolmaster 
and the school, he wiis the future college in embryo. 
When we see men like Marshall graduating at his 
right liand, with no other courses than tlie sim- 
j)le man of (Jod who had left; tlie refinements of 
civilization for the wilderness taught, and with no 
other diploma but his benediction, wo may indeed 
stop to honor their labors. Let tlie name of the 
Aiiiericari missionary of the colonial and revolu¬ 
tionary age suggest something more to the stu¬ 
dent of our liistory than the limited notion of a 
comhatHiit with lieatlienism and vice. He was 
also the companion and guide to genius and vir¬ 
tue. When tho memorials of those days are 
written, let his name bo recorded, in no insignifi¬ 
cant or feeble letters, on the page with the great 
men of tho state whom his talents and jiresence 
in-pired. 

Jake Ids father, Marshall took part in tho active 
military service of tho Itovolutionar}’ war, start¬ 
ing ill tlie action of the jirovincial militia of Vir¬ 
ginia with Lord Dunmore at the Great Bridge, 
lie attained the rank of a Captain in 1777, and 
was at tlie battles of Brandywine, Gennantown, 
and Monmouth, continuing with his Virginia 
company till the expiration of tlieir term of ser¬ 
vice. In the midst of tliese affairs he attained his 
initiatory knowledge of law ; was admitted to tho 
bur in 1780, and recalled at once to the field to 
repel the invasion of Arnold. Ho rose rapidly in 
his legal profession at the close of the war in 
1782, when he was elected to the legislature of 
his state, appearing in that assembly, from va¬ 
rious constituencies, till 1796. When the Con¬ 
stitution of the Unit^ States w&s ratified in 1788 
by the Virginia convention, he was a member of 
that body, ably seconding its provisions. In 1797 
he was minister to France, with Pinckney and 
Gerry, in the unsuccessful attempt at negotiation 
with the French Directory, when his native man¬ 
liness and honor were brought in contact with 
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the mean and subtle policy of Talleyrand. Be- 
turning to America the next year, he wo^ elected 
to Oongress in 1709. Uis speech in tlie House 

Representatives, when the papers were culled 
for in the Bobbins case, is one of the great latid- 
marks of Congressional debate. Robbins had 
been a mntineer in the British navy; had escaped 
to ^e United States; betrayed his disguise at 
Charleston; been reclaimed under the British 
treaty; surrendered by the administration; car¬ 
ried off to Halifax; tried, and executed. Mar¬ 
shall closed a long debate with a brilliant legfd 
vindication of the Government. It prepared liis 
way to the Chi of-Justiceship of the Supreme 
Court in 1801, the office with which his memory 
is identified. In the authority and ability of his 
decisions, extended over a period of tliirty-five 
years, he still exists in the life and action of the 
Kepublic.* 

His latest memorialist, Benton, quotes John 
Randolph's eulogy of liis “native dignity and un¬ 
pretending grace” in this office, and adds this tri¬ 
bute to the man and his manners:—“Ho was 
supremely fitted for high judieinl station—solid 
judgiuont, great reasoning [)ower>s, acute and pe¬ 
netrating mind; with manners and habits to suit 
the purity and the sanctity of the ermine; atten¬ 
tive, patient, laborious; grave on the bench, so¬ 
cial in the intercourse of life; simple in Ids tastes, 
and inexorably just. Seen by a stranger come 
into a room, and lie would be taken for a modest 
country gentleman, witliout claims to attention, 
and ready to tiiko the lowest place in company 
or at table, and to act his part without trouble 
to anylK)dy. Sjjoken to and closely observed, he 
could he seen to be a gentleman of finished breed¬ 
ing, of winning and prepossessing talk, and just 
os much mind as tlie occasion required him to 
8how.”t 

In 1805 appeared his Life of Washington, in 
five octavo volumes.{ As a narralive it is faith¬ 
ful and conscientious, and it relies on valuable 
original material, the writer having had access to 
the papers of the family. 

Jilarshall died in office, at Pliiladol})hia, July 6, 
1805, having, sliortly pi-eviousto his death, borne 
with characteristic fortitude a painful and tem¬ 
porarily successful operation for the stone. As 
the patient was neai-ly eighty years of age, lliis is 
one of the remarkable cases of medical science. 

A courteous and intelligent English traveller in 
the United States, the Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray, has given us a ple.a^ir]g picture of Mar¬ 
shall, jis he appeared at Richmond in 1805, a few 
months before his death;—“A tall, venerable 
man; liis hair tied in a cue, according to olden 
custom, and with a couriteuanco indicating that 


* In 1889, an ootaro Tolumo of Marsball'a loading; decisions 
In the Supremo Court wris published in Iloatoii—“ The Writ¬ 
ings of Marshall, lute Chief Justice of the United States, 
upon the Federal Constitution.'* 
t Thirty Years* View, by a Senator, 1. 081. 
t Tho Life of George W ashlijglon, Cornniandor-lii-chlef of 
the Amerioan forces, daring the war which established the lii- 
depondenoe of his countrj^ and first President of the United 
States; complied under the Insjtectlon of tho Hononrable 
Busbrod Washington, from original i)ui>eT8 bequeathed to him 
by bis deceased relative, and now In possession of the author, 
to which is prefixed an Introduction, contalninff a compen¬ 
dious view of the Ck>lonles planted by the English on tho Con¬ 
tinent of North America, from the settlement to tho com- 
inonoement of that war which terminated in tholr Indopen- 
denoe. By John Marshall, Philadolpbfo. 


simplicity of mind and benignity wLicli so emi¬ 
nently distinguish his character. I had the plea¬ 
sure of seven^ long conversations with him, and 
W£W struck with admiration at tho extraordinary 
union of modesty and power, gentleness and force 
which his mind di.'^plays. His house is small, and 
more humble in ai)[>earance than those of tho 
average of sucoessmi lawyora or merchants. I 
called three times upon him; there is no bell to 
the door; once I turned tlie handle of it, and 
w:ilkod in unannounced; on the other two occa¬ 
sions he had seen mo coming, and lifted tho-latch 
and received mo at the door, although he was at 
tho time sulforing from some very severe contu¬ 
sions received in the stage while travelling on the 
road from Fredericksburg to Richmond. I verily 
believe there is not a particle of vanity in his 
composition, unless it bo of that venial and hospi¬ 
table nature which induces him to pride himself 
on giving to his friends the best glass of Madeira 
in Virginia.”* 

Anecdotes of the simplicity of Marshall are 
numerous. On one occasion, as tlie story has 
been related to us, at tlie old market at "Rich¬ 
mond, meeting a would-be exquisite, and hear¬ 
ing him call for some one to t'lko a turkey 
winch he had purcliased home for him, he hn- 
inorou.^ly offered himself. He w.as in his usual 
plain dims, and the gentleman, taldng him for a 
countryman, a(jce])ted his services. The judge 
carried tho turkey lioine, and actually received a 
shilling for liis services, which proved a very 
costly retainer to the young man, in the amount 
of chagrin lie endured, when he found that his 
porter was the Ohief-Justiooof the United States, 
He added to his rustic appearance with his home- 
Bjiun dress and yarn stockings, on some occasions, 
by coming into court covered witli the burrs 
caught in riding through the woods from his 
farm on his little [lony. 

His fuN'orito haunt at Riclimond was Bucha¬ 
nan's spring, ju.st on tho edge of town, where he 
used to go with the club of which he was a 
member, pitch quoits, drink juleps, and dispute 
about the technicalities of the game with the 
zest of a boy. Tlio club still survives, rich in 
these traditions.f 

WASUlNUTON. 

In tho sober language of reality, without attempt¬ 
ing to deck a figure with ornameuts or with qualities 
borrowed from the imagination, a person who has 
hud some opportunity to observe him while living, 
and who since his decease has most assiduously in¬ 
spected his private and public papers, will endeavour 
faithfully to give the impressions which he has him¬ 
self received. 

General Washington was rather above the com¬ 
mon size, his frame was robust, and his constitution 
vigorous—capoble of enduring great fatigue, aud 
requiring a considerable degree of exercise for tho 
preservation of his health. His exterior created in 
the beholder the idea of strength united with manly 
gracefulness. 

His manners were rather reserved than free, 


• Travels in North America daring the years 1884r-5-6, cIl 
lx. 

t Art Encyclopwdla Americano. Bupplomentary Volume. 
Life by Story, American Portrait Gallt*ry. tiad Discourse be¬ 
fore the Sadbllc Bar. 188ft. Sketch and Enlogy by Horace 
Blnney, Philadelphia, ISOft. George Yon SentToord's Lives ef 
Chief Justices, 1851 
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though they partook nothing of that dryness and 
sternness whioh accompany reserve when carried to 
an extreme; and on aU proper occasions, he could 
relax sufficiently to show how highly he was grati¬ 
fied by the charms of conversation, and tlie pleasures 
of society. His person and whole deportment ex¬ 
hibited an unaffected and indescribable dignity, un¬ 
mingled with haughtiness, of which all who ap¬ 
proached him were sensible; and the attachment of 
those who possessed his friendship and enjoyed his 
intimacy, was ardent but always respectful. 

His temper was humane, benevolent, and con¬ 
ciliatory; but thei*e was a quickness in his sensi¬ 
bility to any thing apparently offensive, which ex¬ 
perience had tau^it him to watch and to correct. 

In the management of his private affairs, he 
exhibited an exact yet liberal economy. His funds 
were not prodignlly wasted on ca}>riciou8 and ill 
examined schemes, nor refused to beueffi ial though 
costly improvements. They remained therefore 
competent to that expensive establishment which 
his reputation, added to a hospitable temper, had in 
some measure iin[)OMcd upon him, ana to those 
donations which real distress has a right to claim 
from opulonee 

He made no pretensions to that vivacity which 
fascinates, or to that wit which dazzles, and fremiently 
imposes on the understanding. More solid than 
brilliant, judgment rather than genius constituted 
the most prominent feature of his character. 

As a military man, he was brave, enterprising, 
and cautious, ^lat malignity which has sought to 
strip him of all the higher qualities of a general, 
has conceded to him personal courage, and a firm¬ 
ness of resoluiion, which neither dangers nor diffi¬ 
culties could shake. Hut candour will allow him 
other great and valuable endowments. If his mili¬ 
tary course does not abound with splendid achieve¬ 
ments, it exhibits a series of juaioious measures 
adapted to circumstances, which probably saved his 
country. 

Placed, without having studied the theory, or 
been taught in the school of experience, the practice 
of war, at the head of an undisciplined, ill-organized 
multitude, wliicli was unused to the restraints and 
unacquainted with tlie ordinary tluties of a camp, 
without the aid of officers posbcasiiig those lights 
which the commander-iiwhief was yet to acquire, it 
would have been a miracle indeed had his conduct 
been absolutely faultless. But, posbessing an cuer- 
getio and distinguisbiiig mind, on which the lessons 
of experience were never lost, his errors, if he com¬ 
mitted any, were quickly repaired; and those 
measures which the state of'things rendered most 
advisable, were seldom if ever neglected. Inferior 
to his adversary in the numbers, in the e<]|uipment, 
and in the discipline of his troops, it is evidence of 
real merit that no great or decisive advantages were 
ever obtained over him, and that the opportunity to 
strike an important blow never passed away unused. 
He has been termed the American Fabius; but those 
who compare his actions with bis means, will per¬ 
ceive at least as much of Marccllus as of Fabius in 
his character. He could not have been more enter¬ 
prising without endangering the cause he defended, 
nor have put more to hazard, without inourring 
justly the imputaUon of rashness. Not relying upon 
tiiose ohaiices which sometimes give a favourable 
issue to attempts apparently desperate, his conduct 
was regulated by calculations made upon the capa¬ 
cities of his army, and the real situation of his 
country. When called a second time to command 
the armies of the United States, a change of circum- 
atanees had taken place, and he meditated a cor¬ 
responding change of oonduet. In modelling the 


army of 1798, he sought for men distinguished for 
their boldness of execution, not less than for their 
prudence in counsel, and contemplated a system of 
continued attack. ** The enemy,"* said the general 
in his private letters, “ must never be permitted to 
gain foothold on our shores.** 

In his civil administration, as in his militax^ 
career, were exhibited am^ile and repeated proon 
of that practical good sense, of that sound judgment 
w^hich is perhaps the most rare, and is certainly 
most valuable quality of the human mind. Devot- 
iug himself to me duties of his station, and pursuing 
no object distinct from the public good, he was oo- 
customed to contemplate at a distance those critical 
situations in which the United States might pro¬ 
bably be placed; and to digest, before the occasion 
required action, the line of conduct which it would 
be proper to observe. Tauglit to distrust first im¬ 
pressions, he sought to acquire all the information 
which was attainable, and to boar, without pre¬ 
judice, all the reasons which could be urged for or 
against a particular measure. His own judgment was 
suspended until it became necessary to determine, 
ana liis decisions, thus maturely made, were seldom 
if over to be shaken. His conduct therefore was 
systematic, and the great objects of his administra¬ 
tion were steadily piii*Bued. 

Respecting, as the first magistrate in a free govern¬ 
ment must ever do, the real and deliberate senti- 
inents of the people, their gusts of passion passed 
over Avitliout ruffling tlie bmootli surface of his 
mind. Trusting to the reflecting good sense of the 
nation for approbation and support, he had the mag¬ 
nanimity to pursue its real interests in opposition to 
its temporary prejudices; and, though far from 
being regardless of popular favour, he could never 
stoop to retain by deserving to lose it. In mure 
instances than one, we find him committing his 
whole popularity to hazard, and pursuing steadily, 
in opposition to a torrent which would hujre over¬ 
whelmed a man of ordinary firmness, that course 
which hud been dictated by a sense of duty. 

In speculation, he was a real republican, devoted 
to the constitution of his country, and to that 
system of ccjuul political rights on which it is 
founded. But between a balanced republic and a 
democracy, the difference is like that between order 
and chaos. Real liberty, be thought, w^as to be pre¬ 
served only by pre8er\ii'g the authority of the 
laws, and maintaining the energy of government, 
Scarcely did society present two characters which, 
in bis opinion, less resembled each other than a 
patriot and a demagogue. 

No man has ever appeared upon the theatre of 
public action whose integrity was more incorrup¬ 
tible, or whose jirinciples were more perfectly free 
fi^nn the contamination of those selfish and un¬ 
worthy puBsioDB which find their nourishment in the 
conflicts of party. Having no views which re¬ 
quired concealment, his real and avowed motives 
were the same; and his whole correspondence does 
not furnish a single case from which even an enemy 
would infer that he was capable, under any circum¬ 
stances, of stooping to the employment of duplicity. 
No truth can be uttered with more confidence than 
that his ends were always upright, and his means 
always pure. He exhibits the rare example of a 
politician to whom wiles were absolutely unknown, 
and whose professions to foreign governments and 
to his own countr^Tnen were always sincere. In him 
was fully exemplified the real distinction which for 
ever exists between wisdom and cunning, and the 
importance as well as truth of the maxim, 

“ honesty is the best policy."* 

If Washington possessed ambition, that passion 
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was, in his bosom, so regnlatod by principles, or 
controlled by oircumstuiiccfl, that it was neither 
Tioioiis nor turbulent. lutngiie was never employed 
as the mean of its gratification, nor was personal 
aggrandizement its object The various high and 
important stations to which he was called by the 
public voice were unsought by himself; and in cou> 
senting to fill them, he seems ratlier to have yielded 
to a general conviction that the interests of his 
country would be thereby promoted, than to his par¬ 
ticular inclination. 

Neither the extraordinary partiality of the Ameri¬ 
can people, the extravagant praises which were 
bestowed upon him, nor the inveterate opposition 
and malignant calumnies which he experienced, had 
any visible infiuonco upon his conduct. The cause 
is to be looked for in tne texture of his mind. 

In him, that innate and unassuming modesty 
which adulation would have offended, which the 
voluntary plaudits of millions could not betray into 
indiscretion, and which never obtruded upon othei’s 
his claims to superior considcratiun, was happily 
blended with a high and correct sense of personal 
dignity, and with a just consciousness of that respect 
which is due to 8tatii>n. Without exertion, he could 
maintain the happy medium between that arrogance 
which wounds, and that facility which allows the 
office to be degraded in the person who fills it. 

It is im^Missible to contemplate the great events 
which have occurred in the United {States under the 
auspices of Wasliirigton, without ascribing them, in 
some measure, to him. If we ask the causes of the 
prosperous issue of a war, against the successful 
termination of which tlicro were so many probabili¬ 
ties? of the good which was produced, and the ill 
which was avoided during an administration fated 
to contend >Ail.h the strongest prejudices that a com¬ 
bination of circumstances and of passions could pro¬ 
duce ? of the constant favour of the great inass of 
his fellow-citizens, and of the confidence wdiich, to 
the last moment of his life, they reposed in him? the 
answer, so fur as these causes may be found in his 
character, will furnish a lesson well meriting the 
attention of those who are candidates for political i 
fame. 

Endowed by nature with a sound judgment, and 
an aociirate discriminating mind, ho feared not that 
laborious attention whicli made him perfectly master 
of those subjects, in all their relations, on which he 
was to decide: and this essential (quality was guided 
by an unvarying sense of moral right, which would 
tolerate the employment only of those means that 
would bear the most rigid examination; by a fairness 
of intention which neither sought nor required dis¬ 
guise: and by a purity of virtue which was not 
only untainted, but unsuspected. 

AABON BANCBOFT 

Was bom at Reading, Ma'^sachusetts, November 
10, 1766. His father was a farmer, and tlie son 
assisted him in the intervals of his burned studios 
with the migratory school of the district. He 
entered Harvard in 1774, and sncceeded in the 
midst of the revolutionary difficulties in getting 
liis degree in 1788. He became a clergyman, and 
in 1780 accepted a call to Yarmouth, Nova Sco¬ 
tia, with the consent of the executive council of 

Massachusetts. On bis return in 1788, he was en¬ 
gaged in Connecticut and bis native state in preach¬ 


ing, forming a permanent connexion 'with acongre- 

B ial society at Worcester, in 1786. He pub- 
a great number of sermons and addresses.'*' 
Many of those are on topics of religious educa¬ 
tion. He also took an active part in the affiairs 
of his town, in the iiniirovement of secular in¬ 
struction, His L^fe of Washingtoiiy a narrative 
written with ease a:id simplicity, mainly based on 
the work of Marshall, in wliicn he led the way 
for the piir-uits of liis son the historian, was pub¬ 
lished at Worcester in an octavo volume, in 1807. 
He delivered, on the 81st January, 1886, a dis¬ 
course on the fifty years of his ministry at 
Worcester, which lias been printed with historical 
notes. John Adams admired his Serynom on the 
Doctrines of the Gospel, In 1828, he acknow¬ 
ledges “the gift of a precious volume. It is a 
chain of diamonds set in links of gold. I have 
never read, nor hoard road, a volume of sermons 
better calculated and adapted to the age and coun¬ 
try in which it avus written.” 

Dr. Bancroft died at Worcester, in his eighty- 
fifth year, August 19, 1840. 

GKOBfiS WABHIKOTON. 

General Washington was exactly six feet in height; 
he a]>peared taller, as his shoulders rose a little 
higher than the true proportion. Ills eyes were of 
a gray, and his hair of a brown color. His limbs 
were well formed, and indicated strength. His com¬ 
plexion was light, and his countenance serene and 
though tfuL 

His manners were graceful, manly, and dignified. 
His general appearance never failed to engage the 
respect and esteem of all Avho approached him. 

Possessing strong natural passions, and having the 
nicest feelings of honor, he was in early life prone 
keenly to resent jiractices which carried tne intention 
of abuse or insult; but the rofleetions of maturer age 
gave him the most perfect government of himself. 
He possessed a faculty above all other men to hide 
the weaknesses inseparable from human nature; and 
he bore with meekiioss and equanimity his distin¬ 
guished honors. 

Reserved, but not haughty, in his disposition, he 
was accessible to all in concerns of business, but he 
opened himself only to liis confidential friends; and 
no art or address could draw from him an opinion, 
which he thought prudent to conceal. 

He was not so much distinguished for brilliancy 
of genius as for solidity of judgment, and consum¬ 
mate prudence of conduot. He was not so eminent 
fur any one quality of greatness and worth, as for 
the union of those great, amiable, and good quali¬ 
ties, which are very rarely combined in the same 
eharaci^r. 

His maxims werep formed upon the result of ma¬ 
ture reflection, or extensive experience; they were 
the invariable rules of his practice; and on nil im- 
])ortant instances, he seemed to have an intuitive 
view of what the oooasion rendered fit and proper. 
He pursued his pi^*poses with a resolution, whioh, 
one solitary moment excepted, never failed him. 

Alive to social pleasures, he delighted to enter 
into familiar conversation with his acquaintance, and 
was sometimes sportive in his letters to his friends; 
but he never lost sight of the dignity of his charao- 
tcr, nor deviated from the decorous and appi^opriato 
behaviour becoming bis station in society. 


* Thlrtv-flve ore ennmersted in the notioe of his life from 
which these feots sro tiAeD,in linooln’s History of Vo r oet t e i ^ 
p. 908. 
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^ He commanded from all the most respectful al^n- 
tion, and no man in his company ever tell into light 
or loird conversation. His style of living corres¬ 
ponded with his wealth; but his extensive establish¬ 
ment was managed with the strictest economy, and 
he ever reserved ample funds liberally to promote 
schemes of private benevolence, and works of pub¬ 
lic utility. Punctual himself to evoiy engagement, 
he exacted from others a strict fulnlment of con¬ 
tracts, but to the necessitous he was diffusive in his 
charities, and he greatly assisted the poorer classes 
of people in his vicinity, by furnishing them with 
means successfully to prosecute plans of indu 8 tr 3 \ 

In domestic and private life, he blended the au¬ 
thority of the master with the care and kindness of 
the guardian and friend. Solicitous for the welfare 
of his slaves, while at Mount Vernon, he every 
morning rode round his estates to cxaniine their 
condition; for the sick, physicians were provided, 
and to the weak and infirm every necessnry comfort 
was administered. The servitude of tlie negroes 
lay with weight upon his mind; he often made it 
the sul^'ect of conversation, and revolved several 
plans for their general emancipation; but could 
devise none, which promised success, in consistency 
with humanity to them, and safety to the state. 

The address presented to him at Alexandria, on 
the commencement of his presidency, fully shows 
how much he was endeared to his neighbors, and 
the affection and esteem in which his friends held 
his private character. 

His industry was unremitted, and his method so 
exact, that all the eomplicated business of his mili¬ 
tary command, and civil administration, was man¬ 
aged without confusion, and without huriy. 

Not feeling the lust of power, and ambitious only 
for honorable fame, he devoted himself to his coun¬ 
try upon the most disinterested principles: and hi^ 
actions wore not the semblance but the reality of 
virtue: the puriW of his motives was accredited, 
and absolute confidence placed in his patriotism. 

While filling a }>ublic station, the perfomioncc of 
his duty took the place of pleasure, emolument, and 
every private consideration. During the more criti¬ 
cal years of the war, a smile was scarcely seen upon 
his countenance; he gave himself no moments of 
relaxation ; but his whole mind was engrossed to exe¬ 
cute successfully his trust. 

As a military commander, he struggled with in¬ 
numerable einbarrasemeiits, arising from the short 
enlistment of his men, and from the want of provi¬ 
sions, clothing, arms, and ammunition; and an 
opinion of his achievements should be formed in 
view of these inadequate means. 

The first years of his civil administration were 
attended witn the extraordinary fact, that while a 
s^at proportion of his countrymen did not approve 
his measures, they universally venerated his charac¬ 
ter, and relied implicitly on his integrity. Although 
his opponents eventually deemed it expedient to 
vilify nis characier, that they might diminish his 
political influence; yet the moment that he retired 
worn public life, tliey returned to their expressions 
of veneration and esteem; and after his death used 
every endeavor to secure to their party the influ¬ 
ence of his name. 

He was as eminent for piety as for j)atriotism. His 
public and private conduct evince, that lie impres¬ 
sively felt a sense of the superintendence of Goa and 
of the dependence of man. In his addresses, while 
at the heM of the army, and of the national govern¬ 
ment, he gratefully noticed the signal blessings of 
Providence, and fervently commended his country 
to divine benediction. In private, he was known to 
have been habitually devout. 


In principle and practice he was a CfhriMUan. The 
support of an Episcopal church, in the vicinity of 
Mount Vernon, rested principally upon him, and 
here, when on his estate, he with constancy attend¬ 
ed public worship. In his address to the American 
people, at the close of the war, mentionin|^ the 
favorable period of the world at which the inde¬ 
pendence of hie country was established, and enu¬ 
merating the causes which unitedly had ameliorated 
the condition of human society, he, above science, 
philosophy, commerce, and all other considerations, 
ranked “ thfi pure and benign light of Revelation."' 
Supplicating Heaven that liis fellow citizens might 
cultivate the disposition, and practise the virtues, 
which exalt a community, he presented the follow¬ 
ing petition to his God: That he would most gra¬ 
ciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, ond pacific temper of mind, which 
were the characteristics of the JJivine Author of 
our blesecd religion; without a humble imitation of 
whose example in these things, we can never hope 
to be a happy nation. 

During the war, he not unfrequeiitly rode ten or 
twelve miles fi*oni camp to attend public worship; 
and he never omitted this attendance, when oppor¬ 
tunity presented. 

In the establishment of his presidential household, 
he reserved to liimself the Sabbath, free from the 
interruptions of jnivate visits, or public business; 
and throughout the eight yeai*8 of his civil adminis¬ 
tration, he gave to tlic institutions of Christianity 
the influence of his example. 

lie was os fortunate os great and good. 

Under his auspices, a civil war was conducted with 
mildness, ai.d a revolution with order. Raised him¬ 
self above the influence of popular passions, he hap¬ 
pily directed these passions to the most useful pur¬ 
poses. Uniting the talents of the soldier with the 
qualifications of the statesman, and purHuing, un¬ 
moved by difficulties, the noblest end by tlio purest 
means, ho had the supreme satisfaction of beholding 
the eomplet-c success of his great military and civil 
services, in the independence and happiness of his 
country. 


HANNAH ADAMS. 

The life of this lady presents an admirable exam¬ 
ple of Bclf-reliance and pei-scveranco. She was 
probably the first woman in the country to 
devote herself to a literary life, and this, too, at a 
time when the temptations such a career could 
offer to oitlier sex, were insignificant, either in 
view of fame or gain. 

Hannah Adams was born at Medfield, near 
Bo.->U)n, in 175t). Her father was a inaii of edu¬ 
cation, wlio endeavored to procure the means of 
support from a small country store. To tlie use 
I of the books which constituted—the calls of his 
. customers being taken as a standard—^an undue 
proportion of his stock, his daughter attributed 
her early taste for literature. She was a diligent 
student, although ill health rendered Iter attend¬ 
ance at school extremely irregular. She obtained 
from some young divinity students, who boarded 
at her father's house, a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and from a small manuscript, containing an 
account of Arminians, Calvinists, and a few other 
leading denominations, in the possession of one of 
, these, the hint of her first work, the View of Re- 
ligiove Opinione. 

' She had lost her mother at the early age of ten 
> years, and the ill success of her father In hosi- 
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ness threw the family on their own resources. 
** Daring the American Revolutionary war,” she 
informs us in her admirable little autobiography, 
“ I learned to weave bobbin lace, which was then 
saleable, and much more profitable to me than 
spinning, sewing, or knitting, which had pre- 
^ously been my employment. At this period, I 
found but little time for literary pursuits. But at 
the termination of the American war, this re¬ 
source failed, and I was again left in a destitute 
situation.” Thus circumstanced, she commenced 
the View of Religions Opinions, giving instruc¬ 
tions in Greek and Latin at the same time to 
three young students of theology in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Her “ View,” after various difficulties 
in finding a printer, was published in 1784. It 
met with a good sale, of which the printer reaped 
the profit. A second edition, enlarged and cor¬ 
rected, was published in 1791, which by the aid 
of friends, who made her bargain with the pub¬ 
lisher and exerted themselves in obtaining sub¬ 
scribers for copies, was so succossful, that, as she 
says, “ the emolument I derived from it not only 
placed me in a comfortable situation, but enabled 
me to pay the debts I had contracted during mine 
and my sister’s illness, and to put out a small sum 
at interest.” 

Her next undertaking was a History of New 
Etigland^ in the prcj)aration for which she 
pored so assiduously over old (colonial records 
and other dim manuscripts, as to seriously ini])air 
her eyesight. By a cessation from labor, and 
frequent use of iandanum and sea water several 
times in the couive of the day, for two years,” 
she recovered, and by cmidoyiiig an amanueasis, 
was enabled to print the book in 1799. 

Her history mticting with a good sale, she 
formed the plan of abi-idging it for the use of 
schools. Before doing this, she “set about 
writing a concise view of the Christian religion, 
selected from the writings of eminent laymen.” 
“I found it difficult,” she continues, “to procure 
proper iiiatoi ials for the work, as I was utterly 
unable to imrchase books. A considerable part 
of this compilation, as well as the additions to the 
third edition of my View of Religions, wfis writ¬ 
ten in booksellers’ shops. I went to make visits 
in Boston, in order to cronsult books in this way, 
which it was impcKSsiblo for mo to buy or bor¬ 
row.” These dilliculties, so simply narrated that 
we almost lose sight of their formidableness, sur¬ 
mounted, and the manuscript comjdetod, cithers 
followed with j)ublishei*s, and slio was glad at last 
to sell the copyright for one hundred dollars in 
books. 

Her abridged History of Now England was an¬ 
ticipated by a work of a similar character by the 
Rev. Jodidiah Morse, author of the first Ameri¬ 
can geography. Tliis led to a controversy which 
excited much attention and warmth of feeling. 
Her book, when it appeared, unfortunately brought 
her no remuneration, on account of tJio failui’e of 
her jirinter. Her personal and literary merits 
had, however, by this time gained her many and 
influential friends, among whom President Adams 
was preeminent in ranK and kindness, and by 
their aid she was enabled to sujiply her simple 
wants and prosecute her studies. 

The labor to which she next devoted herself, 
was a History t3i4 Jems, This subject engaged 



j all her attention. “If you would know Miss 
I Adams,” said one of her friends, “ you inuht talk 
I h) her about the Jews.” She corrcsjxmded with 
j the Abbe Gregoire upon the subject, and consult- 
I ed every authority to which she could obtain 
I access. In this last ros|>ect, her resources were 
j less limited than at previous periods of her life, 

I as she had free access to the Boston Athemeum, 
and the library of her friend the Rev. J. 8. Buck¬ 
minster. Her failing health, however, jirevonted 
the completion of her work. 

In the latter years of her life. Miss Adams en¬ 
joyed a comforta])lo annuity raised by her friends. 
She died at Brookline, near Boston, 1832. Her 
autobiography, with a continuation by a friend, 
Mrs. H. F. Lee, was published in the same year.* 

HENRY LEE. 

Hkney Lee, the author of the Memoirs of the 
War in the Southern Department of the United 
States, was a member of a leading family in Vir¬ 
ginia, where he was born, January 29,1756. He 
>vas educated at Princeton College. 

In 1776 he was made captain of one of the six 
companies of cavalry raised by Virginia. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1777, these companies formed into one 
regiment were united with the Continental army. 

Lee soon gained distinction by the high state 
ttf discipline and efficiency ho inaintaine(l in his 
company, which at the battle of Germantown 
was selected by Washington as his body-guard. 
In January, 1778, when occupying with ten men 
a stone house, the rest of his troop being absent 
in search of forage, the building was surrounded 
by two hundred of the enemy’s cavalrj^, who en¬ 
deavored to take him prisoner, but were met with 
so determined a resistance that they woi*e com¬ 
pelled to retreat. He was soon after this promot¬ 
ed to the rank of iiiigor, with the command of 
three companies of cavalry; and in 1780, having 
been maile lieutenant-colonel, was sent with his 


* A Memoir of Miss Hannah Adams, written bj heiMlf, 
with additional notices by a friend. Boston, Gray St Bowaa. 
1882. 18mo.pp.110. 
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trom to Join the sonthern army under Oene> 
ral 6reene, where he remained until the close of 
the war, distingnishing himself in several actions. 

In 1786 he was sent to Congress, where he 
remained until the new constitution went into 
operation. In 1792, having previously served in 
the house of delegates and me convention for the 
ratification of the federal Constitution, he w^ 
elected governor of Virginia. In the last of his 
Aree years of office, he was placed by President 
Washington in command of tno forces sent to the 
western part of Pennsylvania to suppress the 
Whiskey Immrfeotioii. In 1799 he was sent to 


He was honorably distinguished by this body 
in being selected to deliver the ftineral eulogy on 
Wasliington, in the course of wliich the memora¬ 
ble sentence, “ First in war, first in i)eace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,” occurs. 

Lee remained in Congress until the accession 
of Jefferson in 1801, after which he did not 
again hold public office. 

His profuse hospitality involved him in pecuni¬ 
ary eniban'assment, which, however disagreeable 
to himself, proved advantageous to the public, as 
during and probably in conseciuence of his con¬ 
finement as a debtor,* within the bounds of 
Spottsylvania county, in 1809, he wrote his cele¬ 
brated memoirs, they were published without 
any preface in two octavo volumes, by Brn<lford 
and fnskeep, Philadelphia. In July, 1812, while 
in Baltimore, Lee took part in the defence of the 
house occu[>ied by Mr. Hanson, one of the editors 
of the Federal Republican. This paper had 
shortly before publislied strictures on tlio declara¬ 
tion of war of June 19, and its office had in coiise- 

a uence been attacked by a mob, who destroyed 
[ic printing materials and building. The publi¬ 
cation of the paper was soon after resumed in 
Georgetown, and the numbers distributed from a 
house in Baltimore. Anticii)ating an attack, 
Hanson had provided arms and been Joined by 
General Greene, Genorul Lingnn, John How¬ 
ard Payne, and others. The mob on the even¬ 
ing of the 27th attempted to force the door. 
Muskets were fired during the confusion, by 
which two persons were killed and several 
wounded. The militai’y a])peiired, and the occu¬ 
pants of the house surrendered on promise of 
being protected within the city ])rison. On the 
following night the prison was attacked by the 
mob, wlio succeeded in effecting an entrance, 
killed Lingan and wounded eleven others, among 
whom w’as General Lee. Some of tlie rioters 
were arrested, tried, and acquitted. In conse¬ 
quence of the ii\juries thus received, the Gene¬ 
ral’s healtli declined. A visit to the West Indies 
^proved of no benefit to him, and ho returned to 
ti?e United States in 1818, whore he died on the | 
25th of March, at the residence of Mrs. Shaw, ; 
the daughter of General Greene, Cumberland 
Island, near St. Mary’s, Georgia. 

LeeS memoirs were reprinted in 1827 at Wash- 


* A stoiy |5 told, that, having been arrostod for debt, as he 
was riding idong with the eherifl; he remarked, that he was 
that ho .was on his way to a place of oouflneinont, since 
Jiving been bitten by a mad dog he needed to be taken care 
flC fiiwn after this introduction of the auUeot, he assnmed 
•adi energetic aymptonia of mania that the Official made off in 
bet haete.— Allen's Blog. Dia 


in^n. The editor, H. Lee, in a brief inrefiMM^ 
acknowledged the assistance of iHends m pro¬ 
viding for we expenses of the edition. Such aid 
should not have been needed, for the work, in ad* 
dition to its historical value as the testimony of 
a prominent actor, is valuable on account of its 
literaiy merit as a life-like and spirited narrative. 
It is plain in style, and the want of dates renders 
it somewhat inconvenient in the absence of an 
index for reference. 

One of the most valuable and interesting por¬ 
tions of the book is the minute narrative of the gal¬ 
lant attempt of Sergeant Champe to carry ofi^ Ar¬ 
nold from New York, after the detection of his 
treason, an object Washington was anxious to 
accomplish, from a humane desire to save Andre. 
Champe undertook the service at the request of 
Lee, who overcame the sergeant's scruples to de¬ 
sertion from the American army, a course essen¬ 
tial to preserve secresy. He was instructed to 
obtain possession of Arnold if possible, but under 
no cii cumstauces to toko his life. 

ohampe’b expedition. 

Giving to the sergennt three guineas, and present¬ 
ing his best wislies, Lee recommended him to start 
without delay, and enjoined him to conmiunicate his 
arrival in New York as soon thereafter os might be 
practicable. Champe pulling out his watch, com¬ 
pared it with the major’s, reminding the latter of 
the importaiu'c of holding back ]>ur8iiit, which ho 
was convinced would take place in the coursi* of the 
night, and which might be fatal, as lie knew that he 
should be obliged to zigzag in order to avoid the 
patroles, which would consume time. It whs now 
nearly eleven. The sergeant returned to camp, and 
taking his cloak, valise and orderly book, he drew 
his horse from the picket, and mounting him put 
himself upon fortune. Lee, charmed with his expe¬ 
ditious consummation of the first part of the enter¬ 
prise, retiro<l to rest. Useless attempt! tlie past 
scene could not be obliterated; and, indeed, had 
that been praeticjible, the interruption which ensued 
would have stopped r(*p(»BP. 

Within half an hour Captain Carnes, officer of 
the day, waited upon the major, and with conside¬ 
rable emotion told him that one of the patrole had 
fallen in with a dragoon, who, being challenged, 
put spur to his horse and oseajicd, though instnutly 
pursued. Lee complaining of the interruption, and 
])retending to be extremely fatigued by his ride to 
and from headquarters, answered as if he did not 
understand what had been said, which compelled the 
captain to re]>eat it. Who can ilic frilow that was 
pursued be? inquired the major; adding, a coun¬ 
tryman, probably. No, rcjdied the captain, the pa¬ 
trole Bumcicntly distingiiislied him us to know that 
he was a dragoon ; probably one from the army, if 
not certainly one of our own. This idea was ridi¬ 
culed from its improbability, as during the whole 
war but a single dragoon had deserted from the 
legion. This did not convince Carnes, so much 
stress WHS it now the fashion to lay on the desertion 
of Arnold, and the probable effect of his example. 
The captain withdrew to examine the squadron of 
horse, whom he had ordered to assemble in pursiM 
ance of established usage on similar occasions. Very 
quickly he returned, stating that the scoundrel was 
Known, and was no leas a person than the sergeant- 
major, who had gone off with his horse, baggage, 
arms and orderly book—so presumed, as neither &e 
one nor the other could be found. Sensibly affected 
at the supposed baseness of a soldier extremely re* 
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Bpeoted, tbe Mptain added that he had ordered a 
party to make ready for punuit, and begged the 
midor** irritteu orders. 

OooasionaUy this discourse was interrupted, and 
every idea suggested which the excellent chanicter 
of the serneant warranted, to induce the suspicion 
that he had not deserted, but had taken the liberty 
to leave camp with a view to personal pleasure: an 
example, said Lee, too often set by the officers them- 
selves, destructive as it was of discipline, opposed 
as it was to orders, and disastrous as it might prove 
to the corps in the oourse of service. 

^me little delay was thus interposed; but it 
being now announced that the pursuing party was 
ready, major Lee directed a change in tne officer, 
•avmg that he had a particular service in view, 
whioh he had determine 1 to entrust to the lieutenant 
ready for duty, and which probably must be per¬ 
formed in the morning. He therefore directed him 
to summon cornet Middleton for the present com¬ 
mand. Lee vra'i induced thus to act, first to add to 
the delay, and next from his knowledge of the tender^ 
ness of Middleton’s disposition, which he hoped 
would lead to the protection of Champe should ho 
be taken. Within ten minutes Middleton appeared 
to receive his orders, which wore delivered to him 
made out in the customary form, and signed by the 
major. “ Pursue so far us you cun with sufety ser¬ 
geant Champe, who is suspected of deserting to the 
enemy, and has taken the road leading to Puulus 
Hook. Bring him alive, that he may suffer in the 
presence of the army; but kill him if he resists, or 
escapes oftor being taken,” 

Detaining the cornet a few minutes longer in ad¬ 
vising him whttt course to pursue,—urging him to 
take care of the horse anti lujcoutrcmeuts, if reco¬ 
vered,—and enjoining him to be on lus guard, lest he 
might, by his eager pursuit, improvidently fall into 
the hands of the enemy,—the nmjor dismissed Mid¬ 
dleton, wishing liim sucfes.H. A shower of rain fell 
soon after Chanipc’s departure, which enobled the 
pursuing dragoons to take the trail of liis horse; 
knowing, as officer ami tr<u)pcr did, the make of 
their shoes, whose impression wus an unerring 
gui<le.* 

When Middleton departed, it was n few minutes 
past twelve; st) that Champe ha<l only the start of 
rather more than an hour,—by no means as long as 
was desired. Lee became very unhap}>y, not only 
because the estimable and gallant tdiaiiipe might be 
iiijiiro<i, but lest the enteiprise miglit be delayed: 
and lie spent a sleepless night The juirsuing ])arty 
during tlie night, was, on their part, dohiye<l by the 
necessary hiilts to examine occaNionully tlio road, us 
the impression of the horse’s shoes directed their 
course; this was unfortunately too evident, no other 
horse having passed along the road since the shower. 
When the day broke, Middleton was no longer 
forced to halt, and ho pressed on with rapidity. As¬ 
cending an eminence Dcfore he I’eached the Tlireo 
PidgooiiB, some miles on the north of the village of 
Bei*goii, as the pursuing party reached its summit, 
Champe was descried not more than half a mile in 
front. Resembling an Indian in his vigilance, the 
sergeant at the same moment discovered the party 
(whose object he was no stranger to), and giving 
spur to his horse, he determined to outstrip his pur¬ 
suers. Middleton at the same instont put nis horses 
to the top of their speed; and being (os the legion 


• The hoTSSB being all shod by our own farriers, the shoes 
ware made in the same form; which, with a private mark an¬ 
nexed to the fore-shoes, and kn«)wn to the troonors, pointed 
ont the trail of onr dragoons to each other, which was often 
vsiy useful. 


I all were) well acquainted with the country, he 
reoolleoted a short route through the woods to the 
bridge below Beigen, whioh diverged from the great 
road just after you gain the Three Pidgeons. Reach¬ 
ing the point of separation, be halted; and dividing 
his party, directed a sergeant with a few dragoons 
to take the near cut, and possess with all possible 
despatch the bridge, while he with the residue fol¬ 
lowed Champe; not doubting but that Ohampe 
must deliver himseB up, as he would be closed be¬ 
tween himself and his sergeant Champe did not 
forget the short cut, and would have taken it him¬ 
self, but he knew it was the usual route of our par¬ 
ties when returning in the day from the neighW- 
hood of tlie enemy, properly preferring the woods 
to the road. He consequently avoided it; and per¬ 
suaded tliat Middleton would avail himself of it, 
wisely resolved to relinquish his intention of getting 
to Paulus Hof)k, and to seek refuge from two British 
galleys, lying a few miles to tlie west of Bergen. 

This was a station always occupied by one or two 
galleys, and wliich it was known now lay there. 
Entering the village of Bergen, Chamjie turned to 
his right, and disguising his change of course as 
much as he could by taking the beaten streets, turn¬ 
ing as they turned, lie passed through the village 
and took the road towards Elizabethtown Point 
Middleton’s sergeant gained the bridge, where he 
concealed himself, ready to pounce upon Champe 
when he came up; and Middleton, pursuing his 
course through Bergen, soon got also to the bridge, 
vvhen, to his extreme mortification, be found that 
the sergeant liad slipped through his fingera Re¬ 
turning up the road, lie inquired of the villagers of 
Bergen, whetiier a dragoon had been seen that 
morning preceding his party. He was answered in 
the affirmative, but couhl learn nothing satisfactorily 
as to the route he took. AVhile engaged in inquiries 
himself, he spread his party tlirough the village to 
strike the trail of Champe s hoi*8e, a resort always re¬ 
curred to. Some of liis di’ugoons hit it just as the 
sei^cant, leaving the village, got in the road to the 
Point. Pursuit was renewed wdth vigor, and again 
Champe was descried. lie, apprehending the event, 
had ]>reparcd himself fur it, by lashing his vab'se 
(containing his clothes and orderly b^k) on his 
shouhlers, and holding his drawn sword in his hand, 
having thrown away its scabbard. This he did to 
save what was indispensable to him, ai^d to prevent 
any interriijilion to his swimming by the scabbard, 
should Middleton, as he presumed, when disappointed 
at the bridge, take the measures adopted oy him. 
ITie pursuit wus ra])id and close, as the stop occu- 
sioned by the sergeant’s preparations for swimming 
had brought Middleton within two or three hundred 

J mrds. As soon as Champe got abreast of the gnl- 
eys, he dismounted, and running through the marsh 
to the river, plunged into it, calling upon the gal¬ 
leys for help. Tliis was readily given; they fired 
ui>on our horse, and sent a boat to meet Champe, 
who was taken in and carried on board, and con¬ 
veyed to New York w'ith a letter from the captain 
of tlie galley, stating the p.ast scene, all of which he 
had seen. 

'The horse with his equipments, the sewant's 
cloak and sword scabbard, were recovered; the 
sword itself, being held by Champe until he plunged 
into the river, was lost, os Middleton found it 
necessary to retire without searching for it 

About three o’clock in the evening our party re¬ 
turned, and the soldiers, seeing the horse (well 
known to them) in our possession, made the air 
resound with exclamations that the scoundrel wif 
killed 

Miyor Lee, called by this heart-rending annunda- 
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tion from his tent, saw the sergeant's horse led bv 
one of Middleton’s dragoons, and bep^n to reproach 
himself with the blood of the high pr^d faithful and 
intrepid Champe. Stifling his agony, he advanced 
to meet Middleton, and became somewhat relieved 
as soon as he got near enough to discern the counte¬ 
nance of his officer and par^. There was evidence 
in their looks of disappointment, and he was quickly 
relieved by Middleton^s information that the sergeant 
had effected liis escape with the loss of his horae, 
and narrated the particulars just recited. 

Lee’s joy was now as full as, the moment before, 
his torture had been excruciating. Never was a 
happier conclusion. The sei*genut escaped unhurt, 
oari^ng with him to the enemy undeniable testi¬ 
mony of the sincerity of his desertion,—cancelling 
every apprehension before entertained, lest the 
enemy might suspect him of being what be really 
was. 

Miyor Lee imparted to the commander-in-chief 
the occurrence, who was sensibly affected by the 
hair-breadth escape of Champe, and anticipated 
with pleasure the good effect sure to follow the ene¬ 
my’s smowledge of its manner. 

On the fourth day after Champe’s departure, Lee 
received a letter from him, written the day before 
in a disguised hand, without any signature, and 
stating what had passed after he got on board the 
galley, where he was kindly received. 

He was carried to the commandant of New York 
as soon os he arrived, and presented the letter ad¬ 
dressed to this officer from the captain of the galley. 
Being asked as to what corps he belonged, and a 
few other common questions, he was sent under care 
of an orderly sergeant to the adjutant-general, who, 
finding that he was sergeant-major of the legion 
horse, heretofore remarkable for their fidelity, he 
began to interrogate him. He was told by Champe, 
that such was the spirit of defection which pre¬ 
vailed among the American troops in consequence 
of Arnold’s example, that he had no doubt, if the 
tem^r was propei’ly cherished, Washington’s ranks 
woiud not only be greatly thinned, but that some 
of his best corps would leave him. To this conclu¬ 
sion, the sergeant said, ho was led by his own obser¬ 
vations, and especially by his knowledge of the dis¬ 
contents which agitated the corps to which he hud 
belonged. His size, place of bii th, bis form, coun¬ 
tenance, color of his hair, the corps in wdiich he had 
served, with other remarks, in conformity to the 
British usage, was noted in a large folio book. Af¬ 
ter this was finished, he was sent to the commander- 
in-chief, in charge of one of the staff, with a letter 
from the adjutant-general. Sir Henry Clinton 
treated him very kindly, and detained him more 
than one hour, asking him many questions, all leod- 
ing,—^first to know to what extent this spirit of de¬ 
fection might be pushed bv proper incitements,— 
what the most operating incitements,—whether any 
general officers were suspected by Washington us 
oonoemed in Arnold’s conspiracy, or any other offi¬ 
cers of note;—^who they were, and whether the 
troops approved or censured Washington’s suspi¬ 
cions;—^whether his popularity in the army was 
sinking, or continued stayonai’y. What was major 
Andr6’s situation,—whether any change had taken 
place in the manner of his confinement,—what was the 
current opinion of his probable fate,—and whether 
it was tliought Wnshin^ii would treat him as a spy. 
To these various interrogations, some of which were 
perplexing, Champe answered warily; exciting, 
nevertheless, hopes that the adoption of proper 
measures to encourage desertion (oi which he could 
ttot pretend to form an opinion) would certainly 
htbag off hundreds of the American soldiers, in¬ 


cluding some of the best troops, horse as wdl M 
foot Respecting the fate of Andr4, he said he was 
ignorant, though there appeared to be a general wish 
in the army that his life should not be taken; and 
that he believed it would depend more upon the 
disposition of Congress, than on the will of Wash¬ 
ington. 

After this long conversation ended, sir Henry pre* 
sented Champe with a couple of guineas, and recom- 
mended him to wait upon general Arnold, who was 
.engaged in raising an American legion in the service 
of his majesty. He directed one of his aids to 
write to Arnold by Champe, stating who he was, 
and what he had said about the disposition in the 
army to follow his example; which very soon done, 
it was given to the orderly attending on Champe to 
be presented with the deserter to general Arnold. 
Arnold expressed much satisfaction on lienring from 
Champe the manner of his escape, and the effect of 
Arnold’s example; and concluded his numerous 
inquiries by assigning quarters to the sergeant,— 
the same as were occupied by his recruiting ser¬ 
geants. 

He also proposed to Champe to join his legion, 
telling him he "would give to iiim the sanie station 
he had held in tlie rebel service, and promising fur¬ 
ther advancement when merited. Kxpressing his 
wish to retire from war, and his coiivivtion of tne 
certainty of his being hung if ever taken by the 
rebels, he begged to be excused from enlistment; 
assuring the general, that should he change his 
mind, he would certainly accept Ins offer. Ketiriiig 
to the assigned quarters, Champe now turned his 
attention to the delivery of his letters, which he 
could not effect until the next night, and then only 
t<» one of the two incognita tow'hom he w as recom' 
mended. This man received the seigcant with ex 
treine attention, and having read the letter, assured 
Champe that lie might rely on his faithful co opern 
tion in doing everything in his pow’er consisiont 
with his safety, to guard which rcouired the utmost 
prudence and circumspection. The sole object in 
which the aid of this individual w as requiied. re¬ 
garded the general and others of our army, implicat¬ 
ed in the information sent to Washington by him. 
To this object Clninipe urged his attention ; assuring 
him of the solicitude it hud excited, and telling him 
that its speedy investigation had induced the general 
to send him into New York. Promising to enter 
upon it with zeal, and engaging to send out Champe s 
letters to major Lee, he fixed the time and place for 
tlieir next meeting, wdieu they separated. 

Lee made known to the general Avliat had been 
transmitted to him by Champe, and received in an¬ 
swer directions to press Champe to the expeditious 
conclusion of his mission; as the fate of Audro 
would be soon decided, when little or no delay could 
be admitted in executing whatever sentence the 
court might decree. The same messenger who 
brought Ohampe’s letter, returned with tlie ordered 
communication. Five days had nearly elapsed after 
reaching New York, before Champe saw the con¬ 
fidant to whom only the attempt against Arnold was 
to be entrusted. Tliis pei-son entered wdih promi>- 
titude into the design, promising his cordial assist¬ 
ance. To procure a proper associate to Champe was 
the first object, and this he promised to do with all 
possible despatch. Furnishing a conveyance to Lee, 
we again heard from Champe, who stated what I 
have related, with the additional intelligence that 
he hod that morning (the last of September) been 
appointed one of Arnold’s recruiting sergeants, Lav- 
mg enlisted the day before with Arnold; and that 
he was induced to take tliis afflicting stop, for tbe 
purpose of securing unintermpted ingress and egress 
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to the bouse which the general ooonpied; it being 
indispensable to a speedy ooiiolusion of the difHcult 
enterprise which the information he had just received 
had so forcibly urged. He added, that the difheul- 
ties in his way were numerous and stubborn, and 
that his prospect of success was by no means cheer* 
ing. With respect to the additional treason, he as¬ 
serted that he had every reason to believe that it 
was groundless; that the report took its rise in the 
enemy's camp, and that he hoped soon to clear up 
that matter satisfactorily. The pleasure which the 
last part of this communication afforded, was damped 
by the tidings it imparted respecting Arnold, os on 
hiB speedy delivery depended Andi'c's relief. The 
interposition of sir Henry Clinton, who was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to save his much loved uid-de-camp, 
still continued; and it was expected the examination 
of witnesses and the defence of the prisoner, would 
protract th6 decision of the court of iiujuiry, now 
assembled, and give sufficient time for the consum¬ 
mation of the project committed to Champe. A 
complete disappointment took place from a <juartcr 
unforeseen ana unexpected. The honorable and 
accomplished Andr6, knowing his guilt, disdained 
defence, and prevented tlic examination of witnesses 
by confessing the chara^tor in which he stood. On 
the next day (the 2d of October) the court again j 
assembled; when every doubt tliat could possibly i 
arise in the cose having been removed by the pre- j 
vious confession, Andre was declared to oe a spy, | 
and condemned to suffer accordingly, , 

The sentence was executed on the sub3C(j[uent day i 
in tlie usual form, the commandor-in-cliiot deeming ; 
it improper to interpose any delay. In this decision 
he was warranted by the very unpromising intelli- | 
gciico received from Champe,—by the still e.xi8tiiig : 
implication of other officers in Arnold’s conspiracy, j 
—by a due regard to public opinion,—and by real ' 
tenderness to the condemned. j 

Neither Congress nor the nation could have been ' 
witli propriety informed of the cause of the delay, | 
and without such information it must have excited ' 
in both alarm and suspicion. Andre himself could | 
not have been entrusted with the secret, and would ■ 
consequently have attributed theuiihK)ked-for event 
to the expostulation and exertion of sir Henry Clin- ' 
ton, which would not fail to jiroduce in his breast 
expectations of ultimate relief; to excite w'hieh 
would have been cruel, as the realization of such ' 
expectation depended upon a possible but improba¬ 
ble contingency. The fate of Andiv, hastened by him¬ 
self, deprived the enterprise committed to Chainjui 
of a feature which had been highly ])rized by its , 
projector, and which had very much engaged the 
lieart of the individual chosen to execute it. 


I epqiress the satisfaction he derived from the informa¬ 
tion, and to order the major to wait upon him the 
I next day ; when the whole subject was re-examined: 
, and the distrust heretofore entertained of the accused 
' was for ever dismiraed. Nothing now remained to 
be done, but the seizure and safe delivery of Arnold. 

; To tliis object Champe gave his undivided attention; 

I and on the 19lh October major Lee received from 
him a very particular account of the progress he 
had made, wilh the outlines of his plan. Tliis was, 
without delay, submitted to Washington; with a 
request for a few additional guineas. The general's 
letter, written oii the same day (20th October), 
evinces his attention to the niinutiffi of business, as 
well as bis immutable determination to possess Ar¬ 
nold alive, or not at all. This was his oi-igiiml in¬ 
junction, which he never omitted to enforce upon 
every proper occasion. 

Major Lee had an emportunity in the course of the 
week of writing to Champe, when he told him that 
the rewards which he hod promised to his associates 
w'ould be certainly paid on the delivery of Arnold; 
and in the meantime, small sums of money would bo 
furnished fur casual expenses, it being deemed im¬ 
proper that he should appear with much, lest it 
might lead to suspicion and detection. That five 
guineas were now sent, and that more would follow 
when absolutely necessary. 

Ten days elapised bofoi c Champe brought his mea¬ 
sures to conclusion, when Lee received from him his 
final communication, n])pointing the third subsequent 
night for a party of dragoons to meet him at Hobo¬ 
ken, wlien lie hoped to deliver Arnold to the officer. 
Champe had, from his enlistment into the Ameri¬ 
can legion (Arnold’s corps), every opportunity he 
could wish, to attend to the habits of the general 
He discovered that it was his custom to return home 
about twelve every night, and that previous to 
going to bed he always visited the garden. During 
this visit the conspirators were to seize him, and 
being prepared witn a gag, intended to have applied 
the same instantly. 

Adjoining the house in which Arnold resided, and 
in wliich it was designed to seize and gag him, 
Champe had taken off several of the palings and 
replaced them, so that with care and without noise 
he could readily open his way to the adjoining alley. 
Into this alley he meant to have conveyed his pri¬ 
soner, aided by liis companion, one of two associates 
who had been introduced by the friend to whom 
Chain|)e had been originally made known by letter 
from the commander-in-ehief, and with wliose aid 
uiid counsel he lind so far conducted the enterprise. 
His other associate was with the boat prepared at 
one of the wharves on the Hudson river, to receive 


Washington ordered major Lee to communicate 
what had passed to the sergeant, with directions to 
encourage him to prosecute with uiirelaxed vigor 
the remaining objects of his instructions, but to 
intermit haste in the execution only as far as was 
compatible with final success. 

This was accordingly done by the first opportu¬ 
nity, in the manner directed. Champe deplored the 
sad necessity which occurred, and candidly confessed 
that the hope of enabling Washington to save the 
life of Andr6 (who had been the subject of universal 
commiseration in the American camji) greatly con¬ 
tributed to remove the serious difficulties which op¬ 
posed his acceding to the proposition when first pro¬ 
pounded. Some documents accompanied this com¬ 
munication, tending to prove the innocence of the 
accused general; they were completely satisfacto^, 
and did creffit to the discrimination, zeal and dili¬ 
gence of the sergeant. Lee inclosed them immedi¬ 
ately to the oommander-in-chiof, who was pleased to 


1 the party. 

I Champe and his friend intended to have placed 
I themselves each under Arnold’s shoulder, and to 
j have thus borne him through the most unfrequented 
I alleys and streets to the boat; rojiresenting Arnold, 
in case of being questioned, as a drunken soldier 
whom they were conveying to the guard-house. 

When arrived at the boat the difficulties would be 
all surmounted, there being no danger nor obstacle 
in passing to the Jersey shore. Those particulars, os 
soon as known to Lee, were communicated to l^e 
commander-in-chief, who was highly j^ratified with 
the much desired intelligence. He directed mi^or 
Lee to meet Champe, and to take care that Arnold 
should not be hurt. The day arrived, and Lee with 
a party of dragoons left camp late in the evening, 
with three led accoutred horses; one for Arnold, 
one for the sergeant, and the third for his lusooiate, 
never doubting the success of the enterprise, from 
the tenor of the last received oommunioation. The 
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party reacbad Hoboken obont midnight, where ther 
were concealed in the adjoining wood,— Lee with 
three dragoons stationing himself near the riv^cr 
ahore. Hour after honr passed—^no boat approached. 
At length the day broKe and the major retired to 
his party, and with his led horses returned to camp, 
when he proceeded to headquarters to inform the 
general of the much lamented disappointment, as 
mortifying as inexplicable. Washington having pe¬ 
rused Champers plan and oommunication, had in¬ 
dulged the presumption that at length the object 
of his keen and constant pursuit was sure of execu¬ 
tion, and did not dissemble the joy such conviction 
produced. He was chagrined at the issue, and ap¬ 
prehended that his faithful sergeant must have been 
detected in the lost scene of his tedious and difficult 
enterprise. 

In a few days, Lee received nn anonymous letter 
from Chompe’s patron and frieiid, informing him 
that on the day preceding the night fixed for the 
execution of the plot, Arnold had removed his quar¬ 
ters to another part of the town, to superintend the 
embai'katiou of troops, preparing (as was rumored) 
for an expedition to be directed by himself; and 
that the American legion, consisting chiefly of Ame¬ 
rican deserters, had been transfeiTed from their bai'- 
racks to one of the transports; it being apprehended 
that if left on shore until the expedition was ready, 
many of them might desert. Thus it liappcncd that 
John Clinmpe, instead of crossing the Hinlbon that 
night, was safely deposited on board one of the fleet 
of transports, fi*om wlience he never departed until 
the troops under Arnold landed in Vir^nial Nor 
was he able to escape from the British army until 
after the junction of lord Cornwallis at Petereburg, 
when he deserted; and proceeding high up into 
Virginia he passed into North (.•arolina near the 
Saura towns, and keeping in the friendly districts 
of that state, safely joined the army soon after it 
had passed the Coiigaree in pursuit of Lord Raw- 
don. 

His appearance excited extreme 8ur[tri8c among 
his former comrades, which was not a little increased 
when they saw the cordial reception he met with 
from the late major, now lieutenant-colonel Lee. 
His whole story soon became known to the corps, 
which reproduced the love and respect of officer and 
soldier (lieretofore invariably entoi’tained for the 
sergean^, heightened by universal admiration of bis 
late daring and arduous attem})!. 

Champe was introduced to general Greene, who 
very cheerfully complied with tlie promises made 
by the commandciwn-chicf, as far os in his power; 
and having provided the sergeant with a good horse 
and money for his journey, sent him to general 
Washington, who munificently anticipated every 
desire of the sergeant and presented him with liis 
discharge from further service,* lest he might, iu 
the vicissitudes of war, fall into the enemy’s hands; 
when, if reopguised, he was sure to die on a gibbet 

nox THK VtTKXXAL OXATIOK OX TRK DtATH Or OXN. WASIftXO* 
TOV, DXUVSBBD AT Tin KBQUmT Or COMGBESS. 

How, my fellow-citizens, shall 1 single to your 
grateflil hearts his pre-eminent worth 1 Where 
riiall I begin in opening to your view a character 
throughout sublime ? Shall 1 speak of his warlike 


* When OeoenI Washington was ealled by President Adams 
to the oomnumd of the army, prepared to defend the country 
from French hoetillty, be aont to Llenteuant-oolonel Lee to In- 
onire for Champe; being determined to bring him Into the 
field at the head of a company of Infhntry. 

Lee sent to London eonnty, where Oh^pe settled after his 
dlaoharge from the aim; when he learned that the gallant 
soldier had removed to Kentnoky, where ha soon after died. 


achievements, all springing from obodletioo to his 
country’s will—all mrectea to his counting goodf 
Will you go with me to the banks of the Monon- 
^abela, to see onr youthful Washington supporting, 
in the dismal hour of Indian victory, the ill-fated 
Brnddock, and saving, by his judgment and his valonr, 
the remains of a defeated anny, presseil by the con¬ 
quering savage foe t Or, when oppressed Amerioa, 
nobly resolving to risk her all in defence of her 
violated rights, lie was elevated by the unanimous 
voice of Congress to the command of her armies f 
Will you follow him to the high grounds of Boston, 
where, to nn undisciplined, courageous, and virtuous 
yeomanry, his presence gave the stability of system, 
and infused the invincibility of love of country? 
Or shall 1 carry you to the painful scenes of Long 
Island, York Island, and New Jersey, when, com¬ 
bating superior and gallant armies, aided by power¬ 
ful fleets, and led by chiefs high in the roll of fame, 
he stcKiJ the bulwark of our safety, undismayed by 
disasters, unchanged by change of fortune f Or will 
you view him in the precarious fields of Trenton, 
where deep gloom, unnerving every aim, leigned 
triumphant through our thinned, worn down, un- 
oided ranks, himself unmoved. Dreadful was the 
night. It was about this time of winter—the storm 
raged—the Delaware rolling furiously with floating 
ice, forbade the approach of man. Washington, 
self-colleeted, viewed the tremendous scene. His 
comitry called ; unappulled by surrounding dangers, 
he passed to the hostile shore; he fought, he ooii- 
qiiered. The morning sun cheered the American 
world. Our country rose on the event, and her 
dauntless chief pui'suing his blow, completed, in the 
lawns of Princeton, what his vast soul bad con¬ 
ceived on tlie shores of the lleluware. 

Thence to the strong gi ounds of Morristown, he 
led his small but gallant bond; and through an 
eventful wdnter, by the high effort of his genius, 
whose matchless force was mensurable oidy by the 
growth of difficulties, he lield in check fomii^ablo 
hostile legions, conducted by a chief experienced in 
the arts of war, and famed for his valour on the 
ever memorable heights of Abraham, wdiere fell 
Wolfe, Montcalm, and since, our much lamented 
Montgomery, all covered with glory. In this fortu¬ 
nate interval, j>roduced by his masterly conduct, our 
fathers, ourselves, animated by his restless example, 
rallied around our country’s stnndard, on<l continued 
to follow her beloved chief through the various 
and trying scenes to which the destinies of our union 
led. 

Who is there that has forgotten the vales of 
Brandywine—the fields of Germantown—or the 
plains of Monmouth? Everywhere present, wants 
of every kind obstructing, numerous and valiant 
armies encountering, himself a host, he assuoged our 
sufferings, limited our privations, and upheld our 
tottering Republic. Bimll 1 display to you the 
spread of the fire of his soul, by rehearsing the 
praises of the Hero of Saratoga, and his much-loved 
compeer of the Carolinas? No; our Washington 
wears not borrowed glory. To Gates—to Greene, 
he gave without reserve the applause due to their 
eminent merit; and long may the chiefs of Saratoga 
and of Eutaw receive the grateful respect of a grate¬ 
ful people. 

Moving in his own orbit, he^ imparted heat and 
light to nis most distant satellites; and combining 
the physical and moral force of all within his 
sphere, with irresistible weight he took his course, 
commiserating folly, disdaining vice, dismaying 
treason, and invigorating despondency; until the 
auspicious hour arrived, when, united with the 
intrepid forces of a potent and magnanimous ally, 
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iie brought to sobmisaion the ainco oongneror of 
India; thus finiahing hia long career of military 
g^ory with a Inatre correaponding to hia great name, 
and m thia hia loat act of war, affiung the seal of 
fate to our nation a birth. 

« * » ♦ « 

Finer m war, Finer in peace, and nnar in the 

HKARia OP Hia COUNTRYIIEN. lie WEB Becoiid to IIOIIC 
in the humble and endearing f>ceue8 of private life. 
Pioua, juBt, humane, tempenite, and sincere uiii 
form, dignified, and coniinandiiig, Iiib example waa 
edifying to ail around Inm, ob were the ofteeta ol that 
example, lasting. 

To his equals he was condescending ; to hia in 
feriors kind ; and to the dear object of hia nffcctiotiB 
exeniplarily tender. Correct througliout. vice shud* 
dcred in his presence, and virtue always lelt his 
Ibatering hand; the purity of his private character 
gave efiuigenoe to his public virtues 

His lust scone comported with the whole tenor of 
his life. Although in extreme pain, not a sigh, not 
a groan escaped him; and with undisturbed serenity 
he closed his well-spent life. Such was the man 
America has lost I Such was the man for whom our 
natjoD mourns I 

BOYAL TYLKR 

Was a wit, a poot, and a Chief Justice. Ilis life 
certainly deserves to bo narrated with more par¬ 
ticularity than it has yet reeeivocl. Ilia writings, 
too, should be collected and placed in an accessi¬ 
ble form. American literature cannot be charged j 
with poverty while it has such valuables unin¬ 
vested in its forgotten repositories. 

Royal Tyler was born in Boston, in tlie neigh¬ 
borhood of Faneuil Hall, about the year 1750. He 
was a Harvard graduate of the class of 1770; 
studied law in that school of iiatriotism, the office 
of John Adams, and was fur a short tune nide-de- 
oanip to General Lincoln, lie served in the same 
capacity in the sui>pression of Sliay’s rebellion in 
1780; and w.os eiii[»loyed in .some negotiations 
connected with that ntt’air in a visit to New Ytu*k, 
where a comedy which ho had written during Ins 
military service was produced on the stage. It 
was entitled TJie Contrasty and has the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first stage production in which 
the Yankee dialect and story telling, siikjc so fa¬ 
miliar ill the jiarts written for ITackett, Hill, and 
others, was employed. It was more than that; 
it was the first American play wliich was ever 
acted on a regular stage by an established compa¬ 
ny of comedians. It was played at the old John 
Street Theatre in New York, under the manage¬ 
ment of Hallam and Henry, Ajiril 10, 17H0.* Its 
success was such os to iiicluco the author to pro¬ 
duce a second, entitled May Day^ or Keio York 
in an Uproar^ for the benefit of the actor Wig- 
nell in the May following. 

The Country Jonatlian, in the Contrast^ on a 
visit to town, drops into the theatre with the ex¬ 
pectation of seeing a hocus pocus man,” and sits 
out a performance of the School for Scandal with¬ 
out any notion that he has ^'lsited a filayhouse. 
On being a.sked if he saw the man with his tricks— 

“ Why I vow,” says he, “ a-i 1 was looking out 
for him, they liftea iii) a great green cloth, and let 
us look right into the next neighbor’s house,” 


* He gave the oopvrlght to the prinolpol sotor in the pieoe, 
Tignell, ifko published it by subsoription. 


j “Have you a good many booses in New York 
I made in that ere way f” he asks, and is told not 
many, a but did you see the &uiily ? Well, and 
how id you like them f” “ Why, I vow, they 
I were pretty much like other families there was 
a poor good-natured curse of a husband, and a sad 
rantiiKiJe of a wife.” At the close, he asks for his 
money, as he iias not had the showthe dogs 
a bit of a sight have 1 seen, unless you oali listen¬ 
ing to people's private business a sight.”* 

Tyler not long after gained considerable repn- 
tation by liis contributions to that very pleasant 
newspaper and inisoellany, one of the very best of 
Its kind ever published in this country, the Far¬ 
mer's Weekly Museum^ published at Walpole in 
New Hampshire, by Isaiah Thomas and David 
Carlisle. When Dennie became its editor, Tyler 
was called in to assist him with his contributions 
from the shop of Messrs, Colon a)\d Spondee^ an 
amusing melange of light verse and entertaining 
social and political .squibs, which he had already 
opened in the journals, the EagUy at Hanover, the 
Federal Orrery at Boston, and t he Tablet Tyler 
thus announced the project in a parody of the 
advertisements of the “ tJni^rersal Stores” of those 
days. 

VARIETY STORE. 


TO THE LITERATI 


Mch». colon & SPONDEE 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

VERSE PROSE and MUSIC, 

Beg leave to inform the public 
aud the leauned in particular, that 
—previous to the ensuing 
COMMEFCEMENT-- 
They purpose to open a fresh Assoi'tment of 
Li'xographtc, Buryursdician, d: Parnassian 

GOODS, 

SUIT ABLE FOR THE SEASON, 

At the Rooui on the Plain, f lately oocupieJ 
by Mr. Frederic Wiser, Tonsor, 
if it can be procured — 

— Where they will expose to Sale - 

S ALITTATORY and Valedictory Orations, Syllo¬ 
gistic and F(»rensic Disputations and Dialogues 
among the living and the dett<l—^Theses and Masters, 
Questions, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and 
the ancient Coptic, neatly modified into Dialogucss, 
Orations <kc. on the shortest notice—with Disserta¬ 
tions on the Targum and Talmud, and Collations 
after the manner of Kennicott—Hebrew roots and 
other simides—Dead Languages for living Drones— 
Oriental Languages with or without points, prefixes, 
or suffixes—Attic, Doric, Ionic, and Jiiolic Dialects, 
with the Wabash, Onondaga, and Mohawk Guttur¬ 
als—Synalmphoe, Elisions, and Ellipses of the newest 
cut —va added and dove-tailed to their vowels, with 
a small assortment of the genuine Peloponnesian Na¬ 
sal Twangs—Classic Compliments adapted to all 
dignities, with superlatives in o, and gerunds in di, 
Monologues, Dialogues, Triologues, Tetra- 
logues, and so on from one to tteenty logues. 

Anagrams, Acrostics, Anacreontics; Obro- 
nograms, Epigrams, Hudibrostics, A Panegyrics; 


♦ Pan1ap*B History of tho American Theatre, pp, TS-R, 
t AtHraover.N.H. 
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BdniMCf, Charftdet, Pans, and Conundnims, by the 
yroM or nngU dozen. Sonnets, Elegies, Kpithalomi- 
nms; Buoouos, Georgies, l^astorals; Epic Poeins, 
Dedioatious, and Adulatory Preiaces, in verse and 
prove. 

Ether, Mist, Sleet, Bain, Snow, Lightning, 
and Thunder, pi'cpoi'ed and personified, after the 
manner of Della Crusca, with a quantity of Brown 
Horror, Blue Fear and Child Begetting Love, from 
the same Manufactory; with a pleasing variety of 
]iigh<KSolored, Compound Epithets, well assoi*ted 
Farragoes, and other Brunonian Opiates— 
Anti-Institutes, or the new and concise patent mode 
of applying/orfy letters to the Bjiclling of a monosyl¬ 
lable—-Love Letters by the Ream—Summary Argu¬ 
ments, both Merry nna Serious —Sermons, iiiornl, oc¬ 
casional, or polemical—Sermons for Texts, and Texts 
for Sermons—Old Orations scoured, Forensics fur¬ 
bished, Blunt Epigrams newly pointed, and cold 
Conferences hashed ; with ExtemporaneouH Prayers 
corrected and amended —Alliterations artfully allied 
—*ond periods polished to perfection. 

Airs, Canons, Oatenea, and Cantatas - ■ 
Fugos, Overtures, and Symphonies for any number j 
of Instruments—^—Serenades for Nocturnal Lovere 
—with Bose Trees full blown, and Black Jokes of all ! 

colours -Amens and llallehijahs, trilled, quavered, ' 

end slurred-with Omplets, Syncopations, ^linims 

and Crotchet Rests, for female voices-and So/os j 

with three parts, for hand organs. 

Classic College Bows, clear starched, 
lately impoited from Cambridge, and now lined by 
all the topping scientific connoisseurs, in hair and 
wigs, in this country. 

Adventures, Baragraplis, Letters from 
Correspondents, Country Seats for Rural Members 
of Congress, provided for Editors of Newspaper!?— 
with Accidontol Deoths, Battles, Blooily Murders, 
Premature News, Tempests, Thunder and Lightning, 
and Uail-Stones, of idl dimensions, ndu[)t<'d to tlie 
Season. 

Circles Squared, and Matlioiiiatical points 
divided into quarters, and half shares ; and jointed 
Assymptotes, which will meet at any given distance. 

Syllogisms in Bocardo, and Baralipton; 
Serious Cautions against Dninkenne.^s, <fec., nml other 
coarse Wrapping-Paper, gratis, to those who buy the 
smallest article. 

nar On hand a few Tierces of Attic Salt - Also, 

Cash, and the highest price, gi ven for I Law Wir, for the 
use of the Manvfactoru, or taken in exchanne for the 
above Articles, 

Tyler also published a series of papers with the 
title, An Author^s Eeenings, in the Port Folio for 
1801, and subsequently. A liberal collection of 
these papers is included in a volume published by 
Thomas and Thomas at Walpole in 1801, enti¬ 
tled The Spin t of the Farmer''s Mmcnm,, and Lay 
Preacher's Gazette, Tyler was at that time an 
attorney in Guilford, Vermont. Ilis facility in 
verse in these compositions was remarkable. 
He had great command of versification and an 
abundant fund of impromptu humor. His “Colon 
and Spondee” articles are divided between Fede¬ 
ral politics, attacks on French democracy, the 
Della Oruscan literature, and the fashionable fri¬ 
volities of the day. The paragraphs in prose 
show the author’s wit, taste in literature, and 
strongly marked opinions of the federal school 
inpditios. 

In 1797, ho Avrote a comedy in throe acts, Tits 


Georgia Spec,, or Land in the Moon^ in ridicule 
of a speculating mania for wild Yazoo lands. 
It was repeatedly performed in Boston with suc¬ 
cess. He wrote some other dramatic produc¬ 
tions, but none of them have been published. 

In 1797 appeared from the press of David Car¬ 
lisle, at Walpole, in two volumes, his Algerine 
Captive; or the Life and Adventures of boetor 
Updike Underhill: six years a prisoner among 
the Algerines, It is dedicated to the poet Hum¬ 
phreys. This work is said to have been mistaken 
by an English critic for a narrative of actual ad¬ 
venture. It is a fictitious book of memoirs, in 
which the author ventilates his opinions on vari¬ 
ous topics of American society, paints the hor¬ 
rors of the slave trade and the now almost 
incomprehensible grievances which the European 
and American powers for a long time endured 
from the assumptions of the Algerines. In the 
close of the work there are some sketches of Ma¬ 
hometanism. The book is written in short chap¬ 
ters with spirit and neatness of style. There is 
quite enough ingenuity in the thought, coupled 
with the descriptions of the manners of the times, 
to redeem this work from the neglect into which 
it has fallen. Though printed in at least a second 
American edition, it is now exceedingly scaroe. 

In 1790, lie composed a Fourth of July ode for 
the public celebration of tlio day at Windsor, 
Vermont, and a convivial song for the same oc¬ 
casion. He was frequently culled iijKm for these 
services, and for the occasional prologues in vogue 
at eliuritable and other theatrical benefits. 

The Fourth of July ode is fluent, but not over 
vigorous. A stanza will show its sentiment for 
the times: — 

When haughty Britons strove in vain 
To bind our land wifli slavery’s chain, 

Our fathers drew their warlike swords 
Our fathers drew their warlike swords. 

Immortal fields of Bennington, 

Attest the laurels which they won. 

Now faithless France, with inqdous hand. 

Strikes at the glory of our land— 

To armsl to armsl each hardy son. 

And earn the fume your sires hu\ e won. 

The Convivial Song in the evening has more 
spirit in it— 

Here’s Washington, the brave, boys, 

Source of all Columbia’s joys, 

Here’s Washington, the brave, boys, 

Come rise afid toast him standing: 

For he’s the liero firm and brave, 

Wlio all our country’s glory gave, 

And once again he shall us save. 

Our armies bold commanding. 

Here’s to our native land, boys, 

Land of liberty and joys, 

Here’s to our native land, boys, 

Your glosses raise for drinking; 

And be that will not drink this toajt, 

May he in France of freedom boast, 

There dangling on a lantern post. 

Or in the Rhone be sinking. 

In 1804 we notice Tyler os a contributor of 
verses to the Columbian Centinel, 

In 1800, and for several successive years, he 
was elected by the Legislature of Vennont Onief 
Justice of the Superior Court. In 1809 he pub¬ 
lished two volumes of Reports of Cases in the 
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Supreins Oowrt ^ Vermont. He still oontiniied 
to write for the Jounials, iu the Port Polio, and 
other quarters. Some of his latest productions 
appeared in the New EngJmd Oalaay, 

In 1806 he was a contributor to Buckingham's 
monthly periodical, The JPolyanthua^ of the 
papers entitled Trash," and a number of fugi¬ 
tive poetical pieces, and again on the revival of 
the publication in 1812.* 

The last portion of this life of literary gaiety 
was melancholy. Judge Tyler died at Brattleboro\ 
Vermont, August 16, 1826, ha\dng snttered for 
several years from a cancer in the tace.t 

VaOM THI SHOP OF MSUKS. OOLOW AirD SPOVBBB. 

Addrem to Dblla Critboa, humhly atUmpUd in tAo eubUme 
WyU qf that faoMondbU author, 

O THOU, who, with thy blue cerulean blaze, 

Hast circled Europe’s brow with lovelorn praise; 
Whose imigic pen its gelid lightning throws, 

Is now a Bunboum, now a fragrant rose 
Child of the dappl’d spring, whose green delight. 
Drinks, with her snowdrop lips, the dewy light 
Sou of the summer’s bland, prolific rays, 

Who sheds her loftiest treasures in thy Lays; 

Wlio swells her golden lips to trump thy name. 
Which sinks to whispers, at thy azure fame. 

Brown autumn nurs’d thee with her dulcet dews, 
And lurid winter rock’d thy cradh'd muse. 

Seasons and suns, and svanol’d systems roll, 

Like atoms vast, beneath thy “ clo^td capt** souL 
Time wings its panting flight in hurried chase. 

But SINKS in dew dropt languor in the immortal 

RACE. 

O THOU, whose soul the nooky Britain scorns; 
Whose white eliffe trendde, when thy qknius stonm 
’The sallow Afric, with her curl’d domains, 

And purpled Asia with her muslin plains, 

And surgy Europe— vain —thy soul confin’d 
Which fills €dl apace —and e’en Matilda’s mind 1 
Anna’s capacious mind, which all agree, 

Contain’d a wihlerness of words in thee. 

More happy thou than Macedonia’s Lord, 

Who wept for worlds to feed his famish’d sword, 
Fatigu’d by attic conquC'^t of the old, 

Fortune to thee a novel would unfolds. 

Come, mighty conqueror, tliy foes disperse; 

Let loose “ thy ejiithets,” those i>ogs of verse ; 

Draw forth thy gorgeous sword of damask’d rhyme, 
And ride triumphant thro-igh Columbia’s clime, 

Till sober lettered se isc shall dying smilo. 

Before the mighty magic of thy style. 

What tawny tribes in dusky forest wait, 

To grace the ovation of thy victor state. 

What ocheFd chiefs, vcniullion’d by thy sword. 
Mark’d by thy epithets, shall own thee lord. 

The punic Creek, and nigrified Choctaw, 

The high bon’d Wabash, and bland hanging Maw; 
Groat Little Billy, Piamingo brave, 

With pity’s dew drops wet M’Gilvery’s grave. 

What sonorous streams meander through thy lays. 
What lakes shall bless thy rich bequest of praise, 
Rough Hockhocking, and gentle Cliicngo, 

The twill Miamis—placid Heioto. 

How will Ohio roll his lordly stream. 

What blue mists dance upon the lii^uid scene, 

Gods I how sublime shall Della Crusca range. 

When ALL Niagara cataracts thy page. 

What arts? What arms? Unknown to thee belong? 
What ruddy scalps shall deck thy sanguin’d song ? 

• BaoUngfasm's Peraonal Memoira, i. 66, 80. 

1 Buoktnghsin't Bpeolmens of Newtpspor LltonAare. Ket> 
ten’s Bpedmens. 
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What fumy oal’mets scent the ambient air, 

What lovelorn Warhoope, CAPITAI^ declare 
Cerulean tomahawks shall grace each line, 

And BLUE ey’d wampum glisten through thy rhyme, 
Rise, Della Crusca, prince of bards sublime, 

And pour on us whole cataracts of rhymeu 
j Son of the sun, arise, whose brightest rays, 

I All merge to tapers in thy ignite blaze. 

I Like some colossus, stride the Atlantic o’er, 

I A LEO OF GENIUS ploce on either shore, 

Extend thy red right arm to either world; 

Be the proud standard of thy style unfurl’d; 
Proclaim thy sounding page, from shore to shore. 
And swear that sense iu verse, shall be no more. 

Della Yankee. 

FROM THB SHOP OF MnSRS. COLON AND SPONDBR. 
Spondada MUtreaaea. 

L 

Let Cowley soft in am’rous verse 
The rovings of his love rehearse, 

With passion most unruly, 

Boast how he woo’d sweet Araoret, 

The sobbing Jane, and sprightly Bet, 

The lily fair and smart brunette, 

In sweet succession truly. 

n. 

But list, ye lovers, and you’ll swear, 

1 rov’d witli him beyond eomparc. 

And was far more unlucky. 

For never yet in Yankee coast 

Were found such girls, who so could boast. 

An honest lover’s heart to roost. 

From Cusco to Kentucky. 

ZIL 

When first the girls nicknam’d me beau, 

And I was nil for ilresa and show, 
j I set me out a courting. 

A romping Miss, with heedless art, 
j First caught, tlicn almost broke, my heart, 

I Miss Conduct nam’d, we soon did part, 

1 did not like such sporting. 

IV. 

Tlie next coquet, who rais’d a flame, 

Was far more grave, and somewhat lome^ 

She in my heart did rankle. 

She conquer’d, with a smlJeii glance. 

The spitef'il slut was called Misi Chance; 

I took tlie gypsy out to dance; 

She ul.nost broke iny ankle. • 

V. 

A thoughtless girl, just in her teens. 

Was the next fair, whom Love it seems 
Had made me prize most highly, 

I thought to court a lovely mate, 

But, how it made ray heart to ache, 

It was that jade, the vile Miss Take ; 

In troth. Love did it slyly. 

VI. 

And last, Miss Fortune, whimpering, came, 
Cur’d me of Love’s tormenting flame, 

And all my beau pretences. 

In Widow’s Weeds, the prude appears; 

Bee now—she drowns me with her tears. 

With bony fist, now slaps my ears. 

And bring^ me to my senses. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MXBSRS. COLON AND 8PONDXB. 

Oda (imnpoaad.for tha Fourth of July, calculatadjbr lha ma H ' 
dian ^ some eawOry louma in MaaaaehuaaUa, oad Bja 
ia JVsie IfampalUra. 

Squeak the flfo, and beat the drum, 
limEPENHENCE DAT is comei! 
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Let tiie roasting pig be bled. 

Qciiek twist off the oockerers head. 

Qniokly mb fbe pewUr platter, 

Heap we nutcakes fried in butter. 

Set we cups, and beaker glass, 

The pumpkin, and the apple sauce. 

Send the keg to shop for brandy; 

Maple sugar we have handy, 

Jnd^pen£nty sta^eiiug Dick, 

A noggin mix of twinaing fAtek, 

Sal, put on your russel skirt, 

Jotiiam, get your boughten shirt, 

To day we dance to tiddle diddle. 

.-Here comes Sambo with his fiddle; 
Sambo, take a dram of whisky. 

And play up Yankee doodle trisky. 

Moll, come leave youi* witched tricks. 

And let ue have a reel of six. 

Father and mother shall make two; 

Sail, Moll and I stand all a row, 

Sambo, play and dance with quality ; 

This is the day of blest Equality. 

Father and mother are but men, 
i^nd i^ambo—is a Citizen, 

Come foot it, Sal—Moll, figure in. 

And mother, you dance up to him; 

Now saw as &t as e'er you can do, 

And Father, you cross o er to Sambo. 

—^Thus we dance, and thus we play. 

On glonous Independent day ,— 

Bub more rosin on your bow. 

And let ufi have another go. 

Zounds, as sure as eggs and bacon, 

Here’s ensign Sneak, and uncle lieacon, 
Aunt Thiah, and their Bets behind her 
On blundering mare, than beetle blinder. 
And there’s the ’Squire too with his lady— 
Bid, hold the beast. I’ll take the baby. 

Moll, bring the *Squire our great aim chair. 
Good folks, we’re glad to see you here. 
Jotham, get tlie great case bottle. 

Your teeth can pull its com cob stopple. 
Ensign,—^Deacon, never mind ; 

Bquire, drink until you’re blind; 

Come, here’s the French—and G uillotine, 
And here is good ’Squire Gallatin, 

And here’s each noisy Jacobin. 

Here’s friend Madison so hearty, 

And here’s confusion to the treaty. 

Come, one more swig to southern Demos 
Who represent our brother negroes. 

Thus we drink and dance away. 

This glorious IndefkndkntDay'I 

LOVB AMD UBSBTT. 

In briery dell or thicket brown. 

On mountain high, in lowly vale. 

Or where the thistle sheds its down. 

And sweet fern scents the passing gale. 
There hop the birds from bush to tree; 
Love fills their throats. 

Love swells their notes. 

Their song is love and liberty. 

No parent birds their love direct; 

Each seeks his fair in plumy throng; 
Caught by the lustre of ner neck. 

Or Idndred softness of her song. 

They sing and bill from bush to tree; 

Love fills their throats,* 

Love swells their notes, 

Their song is love and liberty. 

Some airy songsterh feather^ shape, 

01 could my love and 1 assume-^ 

The ring^ovee ^os^ neck he take. 

And I the modest turtle’s plume; 


0 then we’d sing from bush to tree: 

Love fill our throats. 

Love swell our notes, 

Our song be love and liberty. 

TBB AirrnoB xmp w h a oouhtbt school: ths AxnoirA- 
nous, PLXAScTBas, Ann PMoms of a pbsaooovx.* 

Delightful task! to roar the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea bow to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 

To breathe th' enllv'uiug spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast 

THOHBOlf'S BIABOMS. 

By our minister’s recommendation, 1 was engnged 
to keep a school, in a neighbouring town, so soon as 
our fall’s work was over. 

How my heart dilated with the prospect, in the 
tedious interval, previous to my entering upon my 
school. How often have 1 stood suspended over my 
dung fork, and anticipated my scholars, seated in 
awful silence around me, my arm chair and birohen 
sceptre of authority. There was an echo in my 
father’s sheep pasture. More than once have I 
repaired there alone, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, is master Updike Underhill at home? 1 
would speak with master Underhill, for the pleasure 
of hearing how my title sounded. Dost thou smile, 
indignant reader ? pause and recollect if these sensa¬ 
tions have not been familiar to thee, at some time in 
thy life. If thou answerest disdainfully—no—then 
1 aver thou hast never been a corporal in militia, or 
a sophomore at college. 

At times, I however entertained less pleasing, but 
more rational contemplations on my prospectiv As 
I had been once iinmereifuJly whint, for detecting 
my master in a false concord, I resolved to be mild 
in my government, to avoid all manual corrections, 
and doubted not by these means to secure the love 
end respect of my pupils. 

In the interim of school hours, and in those peace¬ 
ful intervals, when my pupils were engaged in 
study, I hoped to indulge myself with my favourite 
Greek. I expected to be overwhelmed W’ith the 
gratitude of tlieir parents, for pouring the fresh in¬ 
struction over the minds of their children, and 
teaching their young ideos how to shoot. 1 antici- 

i mted independence from my salary, which was to 
>6 equal to four dollars, hard iiiuiiey, per month, 
and my boarding; and expected to find amusement 
and pleasure among the circles of tlie young, and to 
derive information and delight from the classic con¬ 
verse t»f the minister. 

In due time my ambition was gratified, and I 
])laeed at the head of a school, consisting of about 
sixty scholars. Excepting three or four o\ ergrown 
boys of eighteen, the generality of them were under 
the} age of seven years. Perhaps a more ragged, 
ill bred, ignorant set, never were collected, for the 
punishment of a poor pedagogue. To study in 
school was impossible. Instead of the silence I an¬ 
ticipated, there was an incessant clamour. Predomi¬ 
nant among the jarring sounds were. Sir, may I 
read? May 1 spell? Master, may 1 go out? Will 
master mend my pen ? What with the pouting of 
the small children, sent to school, not to learn, but 
to keep them out of ** harm’s way,” and the gioiff, 
surly complaints of the larger ones, 1 was nearly 
distracted. Homer’s p<dupMo$b<no thalaeeee, roaring 
sea, was a whisper to it. My resolution, to avoid 
beating of them, made me invent small punishments, 
which often have a salutary impression on delicate 
minds; but they were insensible to shame. The 
putting of a paper fool’s cap on one, and ordering 
another under my great chair, only excited mirth in 


* From the Algerine Ckptlve. 
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the aobool; whiol) the very delinauents themselves 
often iooreMed, by loud peals of laughter. Gk>ing, 
one frosty morninji;, into my school, 1 found one of 
the larger boys sitting by the fire in my arm chair. 

I gently requested him to remove. He relied that 
he womd, when he had warmed himself; father 
finds wood, and not vou." To have my throne 
usurped, in the face of the whole school, siiook my 
government to the centre. 1 immediately snatched 
my two foot rule, and laid it pretty smartly across 
his back. He quitted the chair, muttering that he 
would tell father. I found his threats of more con> 
sequence than I apprehended. The same afternoon, 
a tall, rawboned man called me to the door; imme¬ 
diately ^Haring me with one hand, and holding a 
cart whip over my head with the other; and with 
fury in hia face, he vowed he would whip the skin 
from my bones, if ever I struck Jotham again: ay, 
he would do it that very moment, if he wos not 
afraid 1 would take the law of him. This was the 
only instance of the overwhelming gratitude of 
parents I received. The next day, it was reported 
all over town, what a cruel man the master was. 
“Poor Jotham came into school, half frozen and 
near fainting; master had been sitting a whole hour 
by the warm fire; he only bcggetl him to let him 
warm himself a little, when the master rose in a 
rage and cut open his head with the tongs, and his 
life was despaired of." 

Fatigued with the vexations of my school, I one 
evening repaired to the tavern, and mixed with 
some of the young men of the town. Their conver¬ 
sation I could not relish; mine they could not com- 

S rehend. The subject of race-horses being intro- 
uced, I ventured to descant upon Xunthus, the im¬ 
mortal courser of Achilles. They had never heard 
of ’8(iuirc Achilles, or his horse; but they offered to 
bet two to one, that Bajazet, the Old Roan, or the 
deacon’s mare, Pumpkin and Milk, would beat him, 
and challenged me to appoint time and plat^e. 

Nor was 1 more accej»table among the young wo¬ 
men. Being invited to spend an evening, after a 
quilting, I thought this a happy opportunity to in¬ 
troduce Andromache, t!io wdfe of the great Hector, 
at her loom; and Penelope, the faithful wife of 
ITlysses, weaving her seven years’ web. This was 
received with a stupid stare, until I mentioned the 
long time the queen of Ulysses was weaving; when 
a smart young woman observed, that she supposed 
Miss Penelope^s yarn was rotted in whitening, that 
made her so long: and then told a tedious story of 
a piece of cotton and linen she had herself woven, 
under the same circumstances. She had no sooner 
finished, than, to enforce my observations, I recited 
above forty lines of Greek, from the Odyssey, and 
then began a dissertation on the caisura. In the 
midst of my harangue, a florid-freed young man, 
at the furtlier end of the room, with two large pro¬ 
minent foreteeth, remarkably white, began to sing— 

Fire upon the moontalni, ran, boys, run; 

And immediately the whole company rushed for¬ 
ward, to see who should get a chance in the reel of 
•ix. 

I was about retiring, fatigued and disgusted, when 
it was hinted to me, that I might wait on Miss Mima 
home; but as I could recollect no word in the Greek, 
which would coiistme into bundling, or any of 
Homer’s heroes, who got the hag, I declined. In the 
Latin, it is true, that iEneas and Dido, in the oave, 
seem something like a precedent It was reported 
all over the town, the next day, that master was a 
jKimsA, as be had talked Fr6n<m two hours. 

Disappointed of recreation among the young, my | 
next object was the minister. Here I expMted plea- | 


sure and pofit He had spent many years in preach¬ 
ing, for the edification or private families, and was 
settled in the town, in a fit of enthusiasm; when the 
people drove away a clergyman, respectable for his 
years and learning. This he was pleased to ciJl an 
awakening. He lectured me, at the first onset, for 
not attending the conferenoe and night meetings; 
talked much of gifts, and decried human learning, 
as oamal and devilish, and well he might, he cer¬ 
tainly was under no obligations to it; for a new 


I Watts’s version of the Psalms. Although 1 argpied 
! with the minister an hour, he remains firmly con¬ 
vinced, to this day, that the version of Bternhold 
and Hopkins is the same in language, letter and 
metre, with those Psalms King David chauuted, in 
the city of Jerusalem. 

As jur the independence 1 hod founded on my 
. wages, it vanished, like the rest of my scholastic 
I prospects. I had contracted some debts. My re- 
! quest for present payment, was received with 
I astonishment 1 found 1 was not to expect it, until 
the next autumn, and then not in cash, but produce; 
I to become my own collector, and to pick up my 
dues, half a peck of corn or rye in a place. 

I was almost distracted, ana yearned for the ex¬ 
piration of my contract, when an unexpected period 
was put to my distress. News was brought, that, 
by the carelessness of the boys, the school-house was 
burnt down. The common cry now was, that I 
ought, in justice, to pay for it; as to my want of 

S er government the carelessness of the boys 
t to be imputed. The beating of Jotham was 
forgotten, and a thousand stories of my want of pro¬ 
per spirit circulated. These reports, and even the 
loss of a valuable ffradus ad Parnassum, did not 
damp my joy. 1 am sometimes led to believe, that 
my emancipation from real slavery in Algiers, did 
not afford me sincerer joy, tlian 1 experienced at 
that moment. 

I returned to my father, who recrived me with 
kindness. My mother heard the story of my dis¬ 
comfitures with transport; os, she saiil, she had no 
doubt that her dream, about my falling into the 
hands of savages, was now out 

AVKCjycm or dk. benjamin pxanklin, whom thb autbos 

TlSm IK PHILADELPHIA. 

On# not vers'd in schools. 

But strong in sense, and wise without tbs mles. 

Pope. 

I carried a request to the late Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin, then president of the state of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, for certain papers, I was to deliver further 
southward. 1 anticipated much pleasure, from the 
interview with this truly great man: To see one, 
who, from small beginnings, by the sole exertion 
of native genius, and indefatigable industry, had 
raised liimself to the pinnacle of politics and letters; 
a man, who, from an humble porter’s boy, had ele¬ 
vated himself to be the desiraolo companion of the 
great ones of the earth; who, from tmndling a 
wheelbarrow in bye lanes, had been advanced to 
pass in splendour through the courts of kin^; and, 
from hawking vile ballads, to the contracting and 
signing trcatiM, which gave peace and independmea 
to tliroe millions of his fellow citizens, was a sight 
interesting in the extreme. 

I found the doctor surrounded by company, most 
of whom were young people. He receive me with 
the attention dne to a young stranger. He dii^»atoli<- 
ed a person for the papers I wanted; adm me 
politely to be seated; inquired after the foutily 1 
sprang from; and told me a pleasing aaaedota ofay 
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biftTe uioestor, Captain Underhill I fonn^ in the 
doctor, all that eimplioity of ^i^age, which is re¬ 
markable in the fira^cut of his life, published since 
hU decease; and which was cous^cuous in my 
medical preceptor. 1 have since b^ in a room a 
few hours witn Governour Jay, of New York; have 
heard of the late Governour Livingston, of New 
Jersey; and am now confirmed in the opinion, I have 
suggested, that men of genuine merit, as they possess 
the essence, need not the parade of great knowledge. 
A rich man is often plain in his attire, and the man, 
who has abundant treasures of learning, simple in 
his manners and style. 

The doctor, in early life, was economical from 
principle; in his latter days, perhaps from habit. 
Poor Richard held the purse strings of the president 
of Pennsylvania. Permit me to illustrate this ob¬ 
servation by ail anecdote. Soon after 1 was intro¬ 
duced, an airy, thoughtless relation, from a New 
England state, entered the room. It seems he was 
on u party of pleasure, and had been so much in¬ 
volved ill it, for three weeks, as not to have paid his 
respects to his venerable relative. The purpose of 
his present visit was, to solicit the loan of a small 
sum of money, to enable him to pay his bills, and 
transport himself home. He preluded his request, 
with a detail of embarrassmciita, which might have 
befallen the most circumspect He said that he had 

loaded a vessel for B-, and ns lie did not deal on 

credit, had purchased beyond his current cash, and 
could not readily procure a draft upon liome. The 
doctor, inquiring how much he wanted, he replied, 
with some hesitation, fifty dollars. The benevolent 
old gentleman went to his escritoir, and counted him 
out an hundred. He received them with many pro¬ 
mises of punctual payment and hastily took up the 
writing implements, to draught a note of hand, for 
tiie cash. Ihe doctor, who saw the nature of the 
borrower’s embarrassments, better than he was 
aware; and was poBsess4>d with the improbability of 
ever recovering his cash again, stepped across the 
room, laying his hand gently upon his cousin's arm, 
said, stop cousin, we will save the paper; a quarter 
of a sheet is not of great value, but it is worth 
saving: conveying, at once, a liberal gift and gentle 
reprimand for Uie borrower’s prevarication and ex¬ 
travagance. Since I am talking of Franklin, the 
reader may bo os unwilling to leave him os 1 was. 
Allow me to relate another anecdote. I do not 
recollect how the conversation was inti’oduced; but 
a young person in company mentione<l his surprise, 
that the possession of great riches should ever be 
attended with such anxiety and solicitude; and in¬ 
stanced Mr. II-M-, who, he said, though in 

possession of unbounded wealth, yet was as busy 
and more anxious, than the most assiduous clerk in 
his ooiuiting-houBe. The doctor took an apple from 
a fruit basket, and presented it to a little cmld, who 
could just tottCT about the room. Tlie child could 
scarce grasp it in his hand. He then gave it another, 
which occupied the other hand. Tlicn choosing a 
third, remarkable for its size and beauty, he present¬ 
ed that also. The child, after many ineffectual at¬ 
tempts to hold the three, dropped the last on the 
carpet, and burst into tears. Bee there, said the phi- j 
losopher; there is a little man, with more riches than 
he can enjoy. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton, the soldier, statesman, 
and Jurist, the right arm of Washin^n in peace 
and war, was not a natiye of the United States, 
though no name is more thoroughly American in 
its associations than his in our home annals. He 


was bom in St. Kitts, one of the West India 
lands, January 11, 1757. His grandfather was a 
gentleman of Ayrshire, in Sootiand. whence his 
father emigrated to St. Kitts, where he became 
bankrupt as a merchant. He married at that 
island a widow of Huguenot descent, and thus his 
son, Alexander Hamilton, may have inherited the 
Scottish strength with the French vivacity of 
character. He certainly possessed both these 
qualities in a very eminent degree, and exhibited 
^em at a very early age. when he attained 
fortune and infiuence in New York, he earnestly 
invited hU father to join him ; but his health not 
sufi'eriiig him to leave the southern climate, tlie 
son contributed to his support till his dea^ in 
1799. His mother, who died in his childhood, 
he recollected as his warm nature and her quali¬ 
ties demanded, says his own son and biographer. 
“ with inexpressible fondness.” Upon her death, 
he was under the care of her relations at St. 
Croix acquiring a limited West India education, 
with such jirogress in general reading as his own 
powers of mind and the aci|uaiiitance of a Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman directed. At twelve years of 
I ago lie is in the counting-house of Nicholac Oru- 
‘ gor, a New York merchant, transacting business 
I in the island, who took the strongest interest in 
! his prosperity, and by whom bis good reception, 
when he went to America, was gi*eatly proriiOted. 
For these good services Hamilton always enter¬ 
tained the wannest recollections. Wlum upon the 
death of Cruger a litigation grow out of Ids will, 
Hamilton defended and secured the rights of his 
family, RteadiI^v¥efti8iLg any compensation; and 
when upon Hamilton’s death, a recompense for 
his services was offered to Ids widow, it was met 
by the jiroduction of a paper written by Hamilton 
j in bis last hours, enjoining his family never to 
! receive money from any of the name of Cruger: 
j so far did he carry his stmse of the early kindness 
shown him. 

j A letter of that date, 1769, shows tlie arilent 
ambition of the boy, and the lire at tliat early age 
I pent up within 1dm. He writes to a school-fellow 
j at Now York; “ To confess my weakness, Ned, my 
' ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the gro¬ 
velling condition of a clerk, or the like, to whicli 
my fortune condemns me, and would willingly 
risk my life, though not my character, to exaft 
I ray station. I am confident, Ned, that my youth 
excludes me from any hopes of immediate prefer¬ 
ment, nor do I desire it; but 1 mean to prepare 
the way for futurity. I'm no pldlosoplier, you 
see, and may be justly said to build castles in the 
air; my folly mokes me ashamed, and beg you’ll 
conceal it; yet, Neddy, we have seen sucli 
i schemes successful when the projector is constant. 
1 sliall conclude by saying 1 wish tliere was a 
war.” There was nothing of the indolence of 
the tropics in this language. “Tlie child was 
father of the man.” lie was a tliorough mer¬ 
chant’s clerk, as be was afterwards tlic finan¬ 
cier of the new states even then struggling into 
being on the main land. A description of a storm 
among the islands, which he wrote at the age 
of fifr^, infiuenced his friends in sending him to 
New York to pursue his studies. He landed at 
Boston, October, 1772, and passing to New York 
was introdneed to the good society of the place. 
He studied hard at the school of Frauds Bai^ 
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bei* 4tt EUeabethtown, and enjoyed the intimacy 
of Goyernor Livingaton; practising his {>en all the 
while in such occasional verses as an elegy, and a 
prologue and epilogue for a play acted by British 
soldiers in the nei^borliood. Ho presented him¬ 
self to Dr. Witherspoon at Princeton College, 
with the intention of passing us rapidly through 
the classes as his powers would permit. This ])ri- 
vilege was not allowed by tlie rules of the insti¬ 
tution, and he entered King’s, after the Revolu¬ 
tion Columbia College at New York. He exer¬ 
cised his talents as a speaker in a debating club 
of the college; and his ready pen in doggrel 
rhymes at the expense of the ministerial writers 
who attacked John Holt’s Whig newspaper. His 
character exhibited itself at this time in Ms strong 
devotional feeling. 

His first step in public affairs was memorable, 
and, as it is related in his memoirs, would form a 
worthy scene for the pencil of the artist. A meet¬ 
ing of the people of New York was called in The 
Fields to consider the questions preparatory to a 
general congress. It was one of the most impor¬ 
tant occasions in the city of the early Itevolu- 
tionary period. Hamilton was then sevcTitecn. 
His patriotism had just been excited b}’^ a visit to 
Boston, then the scliool of Revolution, where . 
Trumbull at the same time learnt the lesson of 
freedom. TJie story is thus told by his biogra¬ 
pher. 

“ It has been related to have been his habit to , 
walk several hours each day under the shade of 
some large trees which stood in Batteau, now 
Dey street, talking to himself in an under tone of 
voice, apparently engaged in deep thought, a 
practice which he continued through life. Tliis , 
oironmstamje attracted tlje attention of his neigh- j 
hors, to whom he wjis kih>wn os the ‘young | 
West Indian,’ and le<l them t<» engage in coriver- j 
sation with him. One of them remarking the 
vigor and maturity of his thoughts, urged him to 
address this meeting, to which all the patriots 
were looking with the gi’eatest interest. Fi^oni 
tills seeming intrusion lie at fii-st recoiled; but 
after listening attentively to the successive speak¬ 
ers, and finding several points untonebed, ho pre¬ 
sented himself to the assembled multitiule. The 
novelty of the nttem[)t, his youthful countenance, 
his slender and dimimitive form, awal;ened curi¬ 
osity and arrested attention. Overawed by the 
serene before him, he at tirst hesitated and fal¬ 
tered ; but as he proceeded nlino-st uncxmsciously 
to utter his accustomed reflections, his mind 
warmed with the theme, his energies w^ore reco¬ 
vered ; an<l after a discussion clear, cogent, and 
novel, of the great principles involved in the con¬ 
troversy, he depicted in glowing colors the long 
continued and long endured oppressions of the 
mother country; bo insisted on the duty of re¬ 
sistance, pointed to the means and certainty of 


* Francis Barber, who was of Irish rarentofre, was born at 
Princeton, New Jersey, In 1751, where ho received his educa¬ 
tion, and was afterwai^ in churfre of an academy at Elizabeth¬ 
town On the breaking out of the Bovolution he was an officer 
In the Jersey service, and rose to the rank of Colonel, being 
actively engaged in the scenes of the war. He was present at 
the oopture of Torktown. He met with his death in a singular 
manner by a tree falling on him os he passed the edge of a 
wood in toe discharge of his du^ as a soldier in camp with 
'^i^hugton at New Windsor.—Portrait Gallery, 9d Ed. 


I success, and described the waves of rebellion spark- 
! ling with fire, and washing back on the shores of 
England the wrecks of her power, her wealth, and 
her glory. The breathless silence ceased as he 
closed; and the whispered murmur, ‘it is a col¬ 
legian! it is a collegian!’ was lost in loud ex¬ 
pressions of wonder and applause at the extra¬ 
ordinary eloquence of the young stranger.”* 

The orator was thus launched on the troubled 
waters of the times. The writer soon plimged 
after. One of his first efforts seems to have b^n 
a newspaper reply to some Tory argument by 
the President of his college, the you&ful Myles 
Cooper, and his earliest distinct publication, a 
pamphlet issued by Rivington, a reply to a go- 
I vemment tract of the times, in which Dr. Sea- 
! bury (afterwards the Bishop) had a hand.f The 
; argument of this piece of Hamilton’s is direct, the 
i language nervous. Two brief sentences are al- 
* ready in this eai*ly effort Hamiltonian tests of 
I the future statesman. Addressing tlie farmers he 
intimates that ho affects no class partialities for 
' them as such, and adds, “ 1 despise all false pre¬ 
tensions and moan arts.” A few sentences fur¬ 
ther on, “ (live me the steady, unifonn, unshaken 
security of constitutional freedom.” A second 
painjihlet followed February, 1776, from his pen, 
of noticx^able vigor.J ProNident Cooper thought 
Mr. Jay must have written it, for Hamilton was 
quite too young for such a production. 

There was a third character in which ho was 
to be known to his countrymen—the soldier. 
While still a collegian he was engaged with some 
of the youth of the city in military exorcises in 
the churchyard of St." George’s chapel. They 
called their company the “ Hearts of Oak.” It 
Avas sufficiently organized to be detailed by the 
revtdutionary committee to the work of removing 
the cannon from the Buttery. A boat from the 
Asia man-of-war was fired uj>on, and several citi¬ 
zens killed by the return broadside from the ship. 
Hamilton, undir^turhed by a fallen comrade, ac¬ 
complished his w^ork. A convention of the towns¬ 
people ensued, which drove Dr. C(K)per fn)m the 
I college, and for a w'hile Toryism and literature 
I were at a discount. 

i We have now seen Hamilton ftilly embarked 
; on his great American career, and must pass 
rapidly over the incidents of his manhood, barely 
alluding to his early engagement in the camp 
with Washington, at the age of twenty, in 1777; 
his military life, by the side of his great leader, 
from Trenton to Yorktown, in which his bravery 
and capacity were always distinguished, and 
I the services of his pen in the army corresi)oii- 


* Life of Hamilton, by J. C. Hamilton, 1 22. 

I t Hamilton's pamphlet wa^cnlitIod, “A lull Vindication of the 
Measures of Ooiivtress from the C'alumnles their enemies, in 
answer to a Letter under the siffnaturo of a W. Farmer; 
whereby his aopfUntry is exposed, his caviltt eoiifuto^ his arU~ 
fees detected, and his wit ridiculed In a General Address to 
the Inhabitants of America, and a Particular Address to the 
Farmers of the PnnYimi^ of Nrw York. Veritas m^a Mt et 

f rcvalebit. Truth Is powerful and a’lll prevail. New York, 
‘rijited ^ James Kivlupton. 1774. 

IThc Farmer Eefnted; or, a more comprehensive and Im¬ 
partial view of the Disputes between Great Brito and the 
Colonies. Intended as a fnrtlior Vindication of the Congreas in 
answer to a letter ft^m a Westchester Farmer, entitled a Vlaw 
of the Controversy between Groat Britain and her Oolontoo, 
Including a mode of determining the present disputes npally 
and effeotually. Ac. By a blnoere ftiend to America. Tltall 
remedio pollicentur, sod plxcdos ipsss venena continent The 
ti^ proiniees remedies, but the bw Itself poisona. 
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deuce. Two incidents of the war may be men¬ 
tioned, for the light which they throw upon his 
character—his momentary difficulty with Gene¬ 
ral Washingtou, showing his high sense of honor 
and the spur of his southern bii^, and his pathe- 
tic consiaerate conduct on the capture of Mtyor 
Andr6, to whom, while his judgment acquiesced 
in his rigorous fate, his tenderness was un¬ 
bounded. There is no finer written pathos in 
our history than Hamilton's account, sent to 
Laurens, of the treason of Arnold and the death 
of Andre.* The delicacy with which Arnold’s 
wife is mentioned; the sensitiveness and almost 
reverence with which he writes about the last 
offices to the gdlant sufferer; the ardor of his 
emotion, which inspires such subtle and elo(]uent 
reflections as his remarks on war, that the author¬ 
ized maxims and practices of war are the satires 
of human nature’’—^and of Andre, that never, 
perhaps, did any man suffer death with more 
justice, or deserve it less.” Those are noble 
monuments of the man. 



In 1780, Hamilton was married on tlie 14th 
December to the second daughter of General 
Schuyler, who survived her husband- for half a 
century, dying at the age of ninety-six in the 
autumn of 1854. 

In 1782, he withdrew from public life, which 
then opened to him some of its rewards, in occu¬ 
pation in the service of his country abroad, an<l 
devoted himself at Albany to the incessant study 
of the law for four months, when he was ad¬ 
mit^ to the Supreme Court. At the xjlose of 
the year he took his seat in.,Congress, and is 
henceforth in political life. Becoming a delegate 
from Now York to the Congress of 1787 which 
formed the Constitution, which is identified with 
his name as associated with Jay and Madison, ho 
defended its provisions, and asserted its principles 
in the pages of the Federalist^ while it was before 
the several states for adoption. Of the eighty-fivo 
numbers of which this work was comi)osed, fifty- 


* It iB printed In the first volnme of the LUh, by his son. 


one were by Hamilton; Jaywrote but five, and 
Madisim the remainder.* ^e introduction and 
conclusion were from the pen of Hamilton. He 
also took the main discussion of the important 
points in respect to the taxation and the revenue, 
the army and militia, the power of the Executive, 
and the Judiciary. 

When the Constitution-—which he had done so 
much to organize and secure, both for the countrv 
at large and for his own state in the New York 
Cort ventiou—wont into effect with the Presidency 
of Washington, that great man again called Hamil¬ 
ton to his side in the important po-t—i>crhaps 
the most important then in the national aftairs—of 
Secretary of the Treasury. His cabinet papers and 
prae.ticMl achievements fn this position establish 
j liis great financial reputation. It was in allusion 
to the-Hi financial exertions and abilities that 
Daniel Webster ])aid an elo(|uent tribute to the 
genius of Hamilton in a ])ublic dinner speech in 
New York. ‘41e smote the rock of the national 
resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth. Ho touched tlie dead corj)so of the public 
credit, and it sj)rung upon its feet."t 

On the fourth of July, 1789, he delivered an 
Eulogiiim on Mfyor-Gcnoral Greene before the 
Society of the Cincinnati, in which he gave full 
exprc'^sion to his admiration of tlie life of that 
distinguished officer and friend of Washington, 

‘ and traced his military career in a succinct and 
I forcible narrative. It is a model for compositions 
of its class, 

I The letters of Paeijicits^ in 1798, exhibit his 
course when France urged the abandonment of 
, American neutrality. When, in the Presidency 
I of Adams, Washington was invited to the coin- 
mand of the national fontes, on the j)rospect of an 
attack from France, be jiaid a la^t comjffiment to 
the military genius of his friend and aide of the 
Revolution. He stipulated that Hamilton should 
be Jiis second in command. On the deatli of 
I Washington he became (\‘)mmander-in-Chief. 

1 The too brief remainder of Hamilton’s life was 
j ])a8sed in New York, in the ]>ractice of the law 
and the agitations of ])olitics, till his fatal and 
unnecessary duel with Burr, at Weehawken, closed 
his life July 12, 1804. His last great legal effort 
was made but a short time before his death, in 
Feb., 1804, being Ids argument on the law of 
libel in the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, in the case of the People against Harry 
I CroBwcll, on an indictment for a libel on Jeffer- 
I son, in wliich he maintained the j)opular privi- 
j lege of the jury in the decision of both law an^ 
fact. 

Never was American more sincerely mourned. 
The eloqueiioo of the pulpit^ the bar, and the pre.s8. 
was expended in oration, discourse, and eulogium.I 


, * The Federalist orlrinally appeared in the columns of the 

I New York Dally Advertiser. The papers were collected and 
published In two neat duodecimo volauies, by J. dc A. M'Lean, 
New York, 1T68; another edition apj^ared during Hamilton'i 
lifetime, in 1SC2, from the press of George F. Hopkins. New 
York. The papers were also Included In an edition of Homil- 
: ton's works. In three vohi., by Williams db Whiting, New York, 
' IBIO. In 1818, an edition was published by Jacob Gideon at 
Washington, which embraced toe revisions by Madison of his 
papers. 

T Speech, Feb., 1881. 

% Coleman, of the Evening Post, published a memorial of the 
occasion in A Collection of the Facts and Documents relative 
to the Death of Major-General Alexander Hamilton; with 
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Goaverneur Mends d^vered his ftineral orwtioo. 
Dr* Mason pronounced his £ulo^ in the pulpit. 

His fedem compatriot and friend, the eminent 
Fisher Ames, borrowed the language of Scripture 
in mourning over his death, and measuring his 
probable earthly future, had he lived by his 
undoubted past, vented his feelings in the excla¬ 
mation, that his soul stitfen^ with despair 
when he thought what Uumilton would have 
been.”* 

In 1861, on edition of the works of Hamilton, 
including his correspondence and othoial papers, 
with the exception of the Federalist, was published 
with the assistance of Oongrcss.t It was pre¬ 
pared by John C. Hamilton. In the last volume, 
two papers are given from the original of 
Hamilton bearing upon Washington’s Farewell 
Address: one, an Ah^tract of Points to form an, 
Address^ the other, a draft in full, the variations 
from which, as delivered, are noted. This, with 
the previous publication by Mr. Lenox, com¬ 
pleted the materials for the study of the prepara¬ 
tion of this interesting document.^ 

THS FATK or MAJOK AMDBL 

A Ldlsr from HdmUion to LaurmH.% 

Since rny return from Hartford, my dear Laurens, 
my mind lius been too little at ease to permit me to 
write to you sooner. It has been wholly occupied by 
the atfecting and tnigic consequences of Arnold^ 
treason. My feelings were never put to so severe a 
trial. You will no doubt have heard the principal 
facts before this reaches you; but there are particu¬ 
lars to which my situation gave me access, that can¬ 
not have come to your knowledge from public 
report, which 1 am pei’suaded you will hud iuterest- 
ing. 

From several cirourastances, the project seems to 
have originated with Arnold himself, and to have 
been long prenn‘ditated. The first overture is 
trace<l back to some time in June lost. It was con¬ 
veyed in a letter to (Jolonel Uobinson, the substance 
of which was, that the ingratitude he had expe¬ 
rienced from his country, concurring witli other 
causes, had entirely changed his principles; that he 
now only sought to rej»tore himself to the favour of 
his king by some signal proof of his repentance, and 
would be nappy to open a correspondence with Sir 
Henry Clinton for that purpose. Alxjiit this period 


ComtnontA: together with the various Orations, Sermons, and 
Eulogies that have been published or wiittm on hi.'' Life and 
Chameter. Quoad huiuanum genus incolunio manserlt, quani- 
dlu usiis litorls, honor suminaaEInqtiontlcB pretliim orIt,<piani- 
dlu rorum naturo aut fortune stoteiit, aut nicmorU duraverlt, 
admlniblle, posterlsvlgebls Ingculiim. Aubelics Fusocs. By 
the Editor of the Evening Post. Kew York: J. Biley &, Co., 
18C4. 8vo. pp. 288. 

* Sketch of the Character of Alexander Ilamllton, 1804. 

+ The Works of Alexander Hamilton; comprising his Cor¬ 
respondence, and his Political and Olfiolal Writings, exclusive 
of the Federalist, Civil and Military. Published from the 
Orlsrlnal Manuscripts deposited In the Department of Btate, by 
order of the Joint Library Gommlttoo of Congress. Edited by 
John 0. Hamilton, Author of “The Life of Hamilton." 7 vols. 
8vo. New York: Francis & Co. 1661. 

! Ant&, p. lft:». 

1 he feelings of the whole army wore most liberal In be- 
r of Audru; but none was more impressed with those sonti- 
ments of generosity and sympathy than Colonel Hamilton. 
Ho was dally searching some way to save him. Every wish 
to that efSset having proved impossible, Hamilton, who was os 
•enslblo as any other of that impossibility, and one of those 
who lamented It the most, published a narrative of the events, 
and a portraiture of the unrortunate Andre, which Is a rooster- 
piece of literary talents and amiable sensibility. As It em¬ 
braces all the essential ciroumstanoes of this InterestlDg scene, 
and has been erroneously published, it may not improperly be 
introduced into the biography of its author .—oy 0, 


he made^ a journey to Conneotiout; on his return 
from which to Philadelphia, he solicited the com¬ 
mand of West Point, alle^nff that the effects of hie 
wound hod disqualified him for the active duties of 
the field The sacrifice of tliis important post was 
the atonement he intended to make. General Wash¬ 
ington hesitated the loss to gratify an officer who 
h^ rendered such eminent services, as he was con¬ 
vinced the post might be safely entrnsted to one 
who had given so many distinguished proo& of his 
bravery. In the beginning of August he joined the 
army, and renewed his application. The enemy at 
this juncture hod embarked the greatest part of 
their force on an expedition to Rhode Island, and 
our army was in motion to compel them to relin¬ 
quish the enterprise, or to attack New York in its 
weakened state. The General offered Arnold the 
left wing of the army, which he declined, on the 
pretext already mentioned, but not without visible 
embarr^sment He certainly might have executed 
the duties of such a temporary command, and it was 
expected fi*om his enterprising temper, that he would 
gladly have embraced so spleudia an opportunity. 
But he did not choose to be diverted a moment 
from his favourite object; probably from an appre¬ 
hension, that some different disposition mi^ht nave 
taken place which would have excluded him. The 
extreme solicitude he discovered to get possession of 
the }K>st, would have led to a suspicion of the 
treachery, had it been possible, from his past con¬ 
duct, to have supiiosed him capable of it 
The corresponaeiice thus begun, was carried on 
between Arnold and Major Andr6, A^utant General 
to the British arniy, in behalf of Sir Henry Clinton, 
under feigned signatiiKs, and in a mercantile dis¬ 
guise. In an iutei'cepted letter of Arnold, which 
lately fell into our hands, he proposes an interview 
to settle the risks and profits of the copartnership,** 
and in the same style or metaphor intimates an ex¬ 
pected augmentation of the garrison, and speaks of 
it lis the means of extending their traffic. It appears 
by another letter, that Audrd was to have met him 
on the lines, under the sanction of a flag, in the 
diameter of Mr. John Anderson. But some cause 
or other, not known, prevented this interview. 

The twentieth of last month, Robinson and Andr4 
went up the river in the Vulture sloop of war. 
Robinson sent a flag to Arnold with two letters, one 
to General Putnam, enclosed in another to hiinself, 
projiosing an interview with Putnam, or in his 
absence with Arnold, to a<ljust some private con¬ 
cerns. The one to General i*utnam was evidently 
meant os a cover to the other, in case, by accident, 
the letters should have fallen under the inspection 
of a third person. 

General Washington crossed the river on his way 
to Ilai'tfi>rd, the day these despatches arrived. 
Arnold, conceiving he must have heard of the flag, 
thought it necessary, for the sake of appearances, t(» 
submit the letters to him, and ask his opinion of the 
propriety of complying with the request The Ge¬ 
neral, with his usual caution, though without the 
least surmise of the design, dissuaded him from it, 
and advised him to reply to Robinson, that wha^ 
ever related to his private affairB must be of a civil 
nature, and could only properly be addressed to the 
civil authority. This reference*foi’tunately deranged 
the plan, and was the first link in the chain of events 
that led to the detection. The interview could no 
lonji^er take place in the form of a flog, but was 
obliged to be managed in a secret manner. 

Arnold employed one Smith tt) go on board the 
Vulture the night of the twenty-second, to bring 
Andre on shore with a paw for Mr. John Anderson. 
Andr^ came ashore ocoordingly, and was conducted 
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within • picket of ours to the home of Smith, where 
Arnold imd he remained together in oloee confer^ 
enoe all that night and the <£fty following. At day¬ 
light in the morning, the coimnniiding offioer at 
SUng’e Ferry, without the privity of Arnold, moved 
a couple of nieces of cannon to a point opposite to 
where the vulture lay, and obliged her to take a 
more remote station. This event, or some lurking 
distmst, made the boatmen refuse to convey the 
two passengers back, and disconcerted Arnold so 
much, that by one of those strokes of infatuation 
which often confound the schemes of men conscious 
of guilt, he insisted on Andre’s exchanging his uni¬ 
form for a disguise, and returning in a nn^e differ¬ 
ent from that in which he came. Andr6, who had 
been undesignedly brought within our posts, in the 
first instance, remonstrated warmly against this new 
and dangerous expedient But Arnold persisting 
in declaring it impossible for him to return os he 
came, he at length reluctantly yielded to his dircc- I 
tion, and consented to change his dress, and take the 
route he recommended. Smith furnished the dis- 

S iise, and in the evening passed King’s Ferry with 
m, and proceeded to Crompond, where they stopped 
the remainder of the night (at the instance of a 
militia officer), to avoid being su8|>ectcd by him. 
The next morning they resumed their journey. 
Smith accompanying Andr6 a little beyond Pine's 
Bridge, where he left him. He had reached Tarry- 
town, when he wos taken up by three militia men, 
who rushed out of the woods, and seized his horse. 
At this critical moment, his presence of mind for¬ 
sook him. Instead of producing his pass, which 
would have extricated him from our parties, and 
could have done him no barm with his own, he asketl 
the militia men if they were of the upper or lower 
porty, distinctive appellations known among the 
refugee corps. The militia men replied, they were 1 
of the lower party; upon which ho told them he 
was a British officer, and pressed them not to detain 
him as he was upon urgent business. This confes¬ 
sion removed all doubt; and it was in v/iiii he after¬ 
wards produced his po-ss. He was instantly forced 
off to a place of gi’eator security; where, after u 
careful search, there were found coii<*ealcd in the 
feet of his stockings, several papers of importance 
delivered to him by Arn<»Id. Among these there 
were a plan of the"fortifications of West Point, a 
memorial from the engineer on the attack and 
defence of the place, returns of the garri8<m, eaiinon, I 
and stores, copy of the minutes of a council of war I 
held by General Washington a few weeks before. 
The prisoner at first was inadvertently oi-dei-ed to 
Arnold; but on recollection, while still on the way, 
he was countermanded and sent to Old Salem. 

The ])flpcrfe were enclosed in n letter to General 
Washington, which having taken n route different 
from that by which he returned, made a circuit, 
that afforded leisure for onother letter, through an I 
ill-judged delicacy, written to Arnohl, with infor¬ 
mation of Anderson’s capture, to get to him an hour | 
before General Washington arrived at his quai’tora, | 
time enough to elude the fate that awaited him. I 
He went down the river in his barge to the Vulture, ! 
with such precipitate confusion, that he did not take 
with him a single paper useful to the enemy. On 
the first notice of the affair ho was pursued, but 
much too late to be overtaken. 

There was some colour for imagining it was a 
part of the plan to betray the General into the 
hands of the enemy: Arnold was voit anxious to 
ascertain from him the precise day of his return, 
and the enemy’s movements scorn to have oorres- 

n ded to this point But if it was really the cose, 
ras very injudicious* The success must have 


depended on surprise, and as the offloers at the 
advanced poste were not in the secret, their measures 
might have given the alarm, and General Washing¬ 
ton, taking the command of the post, might have 
rendered tbe whole scheme abortive. Arnold, it is 
true, had so dispersed the garrison as to have made 
a defence difficult, but not impracticable; and the 
acquisition of West Point was of such map;nitude to 
the enemy, that it would have been unwise to con¬ 
nect it with any other object, however great, which 
might niiiko the obtaining of it precarious. 

Arnold, a moment before his setting out, wont 
into Mrs. Arnold’s apartment, and infoiined her that 
some transactions find just come to light, which 
must forever banish him from his country. She 
fell into a swoon at this declaration, and he left her 
in it to consult his own safety, till the servants, 
alarmed by her cries, came to her relief She 
remained frantic all day, accusing every one wlio 
approached her with an intention to murder her 
child (an infant in her arms), and exhibiting every 
other mark of the most gonuinc and agonizing dis¬ 
tress. Exhausted by the fatigue and tumult of her 
spirits, her jdirenzy subsided towards evening, and 
she sunk into all the sadness of offiietion. It was 
impossible not U> have been touched with her situa¬ 
tion ; everything affecting in female tears, or in tlie 
misfortunes of beauty, everything j)nthetie in tlio 
wounded tenderness of a wife, or in the aj»pre- 
hensivc fondness of u mother, and, till 1 have rea¬ 
son to change the ojnnion, 1 will add, everything 
amiable in suffering innoc(mee, conspired to make 
her an object of symjiathy to all who were present 
Bhe experienced the most delicate attentions, and 
eveiy friendly office, till her dej^arture for Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Andrd was, without loss of time, conducted to the 
head-quarters of the army, where he was imme¬ 
diately brought before a board of general officers, to 
prevent all possibility of niisrepi escniatioii or cavil 
on the part of the enemy. 

The board repoi’ted that be ought tube considered 
as a spy, and according to the laws and usages of 
nations, to suffer death, which was executed two 
days after. 

rJever, perhaps, did any man suffer death with 
more justice, or dosei ve it less. The first step ho 
took after his enptuie, was to write a letter to Gene¬ 
ral Washington, conceived in terms of dignity witlir 
out iuBolenee. and apology without meanness. The 
8coj[)e of it was to vindicate himself from the impu¬ 
tation of lm\ing assumed a mean ehuructer, for 
treueherouB or interested purjioses; asserting that 
he had been involuntarily an imposter; that coiiti-ary 
to his intention, which was to meet a person for in¬ 
telligence oil neutral ground, he had been betrayed 
within our jiosts, and forced into the vile condition 
of an enemy in disguise; soliciting only that to 
whatever rigour policy might devote him, a decency 
of treatment might be observed due to a person 
who, though unfortunate, had been guilty of nothing 
dishonourable. His request was granted in its full 
extent; for in tlie wliole progress of the affair, he 
was treated with the most scrupulous delicacy. 
When brought befoi*e the board of officers, he met 
with every murk of indulgence, and was required 
to answer no interrogatory which would even em¬ 
barrass his feelings. On his part, while he carefully 
concealed everytfiing that might implicate others, 
he frankly confessed all the facts relating to him¬ 
self, and upon his confession, without the trouble of 
examining a witness, the board^ made tlieir report 
lie members were not more impressed with the 
candour and firmness, mixed with a becoming sen¬ 
sibility, which he displayed, than he was penetrated 
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with their liberality and politeness. He acknow¬ 
ledged the generosity of the behaviour towards him 
in every respect, but particularly in this, in the 
strongest terms of manly gratitude. In a conversa¬ 
tion with a gentleman who visited him after his 
trial, he said, he flattered himself he ha<l never been 
ilhberal; but if there were any remains of prejudice 
in his mind, his present experience must obliterate 
them. 

In one of the visits I made to him (and I saw him 
several times during his confinement), he begged 
me to be the bearer of a request to the General, for 
permission to send an open letter to Sir Henry 
Clinton. “ I foresee my fate,” said he, “ and though 
I pretend not to play the hero, or to be indifferent 
about life, yet I am reconciled to whatever may 
happen, conscious that misfortune, not guilt, has 
brought it upon mo. There is only one thing that 
disturbs my tr.inquillity. Sir Henry Clinton has 
been too good to me; he has been lavish of his kind¬ 
ness ; I am bound to him by too many obligations, 
and love him too well to bear the thouglit that he 
should reproach himself, or others should reproach 
him, on the supposition of my having conceived 
myself obliged, oy his instructions, to run tlie risk I 
did. 1 would not, for the world, leave a sting in 
his mind that should embitter his future days.” He 
could scarce finish the sentence, bursting into tears. 
In spite of his efforts to suppress them, and with 
difficulty collecting himself enough afterwards to 
add, ” I wish to be jiermittcd to assure him, I did 
not act under this impression, but submitted to a 
necessity imposed upim me, as contrary to my own 
inclinations, as to his orders.” Ills request was 
readily complied with, and he wrote the letter an¬ 
nexed, with which I dare say you will be us much 
pleased os I am, both for the sentiment and diction. 

When his senlerieo was announced to him, he 
remarked, that since it was his lot to die, there was 
btill a choice in the mode, which would make a 
material difference to his feelings; and he would be 
happy, if possible, to be indulged with a professional 
death. Tie made a second application by letter, m 
concise but persuasive terms. It was thought that 
this iudulgence, being incompatible with the cus¬ 
toms of war, could not bo granted; and it was, 
therefore, determined, in both coses, to evade an 
answer, to spare him the sensations, which a certain 
knowledge of the intended mode would inflict. 

In going to the place of execution, he bowed fami¬ 
liarly 08 he went along, to all those with whom he 
hod been accpiainted in his confinement. A smile 
of eomplaceiiey expressed the serene fortitude of his 
mind. Arrived at the fotal siiot, he a.sked, with 
some emotion, “must I then die in this manner?” 
He was told it had been unavoidable.. “ I am recon¬ 
ciled to my fate (said he), but not to the mode.” 
Soon, however, recollecting himself, he added, “ it 
will be but a momentary pang ;” ond springing upon 
the curt, pei-formed the last offices to himself, with a 
composure tiiat excited the admiration and melted 
the heorts of the beliolders. Upon being told tlie 
final moment was at hand, and asked if ho had any¬ 
thing to say, ho answered, “ notliing, but to request 
you will witness to the world, that I die like a 
brave man.” Among the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances that attended him, in the midst of his 
enemies he died universally regretted, and univer¬ 
sal esteemed. 

'Hiere was something singnlarly interesting in the 
character and fortunes of Andrfj. To an excellent 
understanding, well improved by education and 
travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind and 
manners, and the advantage of a pleasing person. 
It is said, he possessed a pretty taste for tne fine 


arte, and had himself attained some proficiency in 
poetry, music, and painting. His knowledge ap¬ 
peared without ostentation, and embellished by a 
difiidenoe that rarely accompanies so many talents 
and aocomplishments, which left you to suppose 
more than appeared. 

His sentiments were elevated, and inspired 
esteem;—they had a softness that conciliated affeo- 
tioa His elocution was handsome; his address 
easy, polite, and insinuating. By his merit, he had 
acquired the unlimited confidence of his General, 
ana was making a rapid progress in military rank 
and reputation. But in the height of his career, 
fiiishea with new liopos from the execution of a pro¬ 
ject the most beneficial to his party that could be 
devised, he was at once precipitated from the sum¬ 
mit of prosperity, and saw all the expectations of 
his ambition blasted, and himself ruined. 

The character I have given of him, is drawn 
partly from what I saw of him myself, and partly 
from information. I am aware, that a man of rem 
merit is never seen in so favourable a light as 
through the medium of adversity. The clouds that 
surround him are shades that set off his good quali¬ 
ties. Misfortune outs down the little vanities, that 
111 prosperous times serve as so many spots in his 
virtues, and gives a tone of humility that makes his 
worth more amiable. His spectators, who enjoy a 
happier lot, are less prone to detract from it through 
envy; and are more disposed by compassion to give 
him" the credit he deserves, and perhaps even to 
iiiagiiify it 

1 speak not of Andre’s conduct in this affair os a 
philosopher, but as a man of the world. The author¬ 
ized maxims and practices of war are the satires of 
human nature. They countenance almoBt every 
species of ae<luction, as well as violence; and the 
General who can make most traitors in the army of 
his advei’Bfiry is frequently most applauded. On 
this scale we acquit Andre, while we would not but 
condemn him if we were to examine his conduct by 
the sober rules of philosophy and moral rectitude. 
It IB, however, a blemish on his fame, that bo once 
intended to prostitute a flog,—about this, a man of 
nice honour ought to have had a scruple; but the 
tem])tHtiou was great. Let his misfortunes cast a 
veil over his error. 

Several letters from Sir Henry Clinton, and others, 
were received in the course of the affair, feebly 
attempting to prove that Andr6 came out under the 
protection of a flag, with a jiossport from a general 
officer in actual service; and consequently could 
not be justly detained. Clinton sent a deputation, 
composed of Lieutenant-General Robinson, Mr. El¬ 
liot, and Mr. William Smith, to represent, as he said, 
the true state of Major Andre’s case. General 
(Jreene met llobiiison, and had a conversation with 
him, in which he reiterated the pretence of a flag, 
urged Andre’s release as a personal favour to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and offered any friend of ours in 
tlieir power in exchange. Nothing could have been 
more frivolous than the pica which was used. The 
fact was, that besides the time, manner, object of 
the interview, change of dross, and other circum¬ 
stances, there was not a single formality customary 
with flag.s; and the passjiort was not to Major 
Andre, but to Mr. Anderson. But had there been, 
on the contrary, all the formalities, it would be an 
abuse of language to say, that the sanction of a flag, 
for ooxTupting an officer to betray his trust, ought 
to be respected. So unjustifiable a purpose would 
not only destroy its validity, but moke it an aggra¬ 
vation. 

Andr4 himself has answered the argument, by 
ridiculing and exploding the idea, in his examination 
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b«fo9§ the bo«rd of officm It was a weakneM to 
it 

ere was, in truth, no way of saving him. 
Arnold or he must have been the victim; the for¬ 
mer was out of our power 

It was by some euBpected, Arnold had taken his 
meoaureB in such a manner, that if the interview 
had been discovered in the act, it might have been 
in his power to sacrifice Andr^ to liis own secunty. 
This surmise of double treachery, made them imu- 
^e Clinton would be induced to give up Arnold 
K>r Andr6; and a gentleman took occasion to sug¬ 
gest the expedient to the latter, os a thing that 
might be proposed by him. He declined it The 
moment he had been capable of so much frailty, 1 
should have ceased to esteem him. 

The infamy of Arnold’s conduct, previous to his 
desertion, is only equalled by his baseness since. 
Besides the folly of writing to Sir Henry Clinton, 
that Aiidr6 had acted under a pa8si)ort from him, 
and according to bis directions, while commanding 
officer at a post, and that tlierefore he did not 
doubt he would he immediately sent in, he had the 
effrontery to write to General Washington in the 
same spirit, with the addition of a menace of retalia¬ 
tion, if the sentence should be carried into execution. 
He has since acted the farce of sending in his resig¬ 
nation. This man is, in every sense, despicable. In 
addition to the scene of knavery and )Drostituii4>ii 
daring his command in Philadelphia, which the lute 
seizure of his papers has unfolded, the history of his 
command at West Point is a history of little os well 
08 great villanies. He practised every art of pecu¬ 
lation; and even stooped to connexion witli the 
huttlers ot the goiTison to defraud the public. 

To his conduct, that of the captoi-s of Andrd 
formed a striking contrast He templed them with 
the ofi'er of his watch, his horse, and any sum j 
of money they sliould name. They rejected his j 
ofiei’S with indignation; and the gold that could | 
seduce a man high in the esteem and confidence of I 
his counti’y, who Iiad the remembrance of jiast ex- I 
ploits, the motives of present reputation and future | 
glory, to prop his integrity, liad no charms for three i 
simple peasants, leaning only on their virtue and nn ! 
honest sense of their duty. While Arnold is handed 
down, with exeorution, to future times, posterity 
will repeat with reverence the names of Van Wurl, j 
Paulding, and Williams. 

1 congratulate my friend on our happy escape 
from the mischiefs with which this treason was big. 
It is a new comment on the vnluo of uii honest man, 
and, if it were possible, would endear you to me 
more than ever. Adieu. 

FBOX TBB XULOOIUU ON OEN. GREENE, BErOBS TUX SOCIETY 
OK THE CINCINNATI. 

There is no duty that could have been assigne<l to 
me by this society which 1 should execute with 
greater alacrity than the one I am now culled upon 
to perform. All the motives cajmble of interesting 
an ingenuous and feeling mind conspire to prompt me 
to its execution. To commemorate the talents, vir¬ 
tues, and exploits, of great and good men, is at all 
times a pleasing task to those who know how to es¬ 
teem them. But when such men, to the title of 
superior merit, join that of having been the defend¬ 
ers and guardians of our country; when they have 
been connected with us as companions in the same 
dangers, sufferings, misfortunes, and triumphs; when 
they have been allied to us in the still more endear¬ 
ing character of friends; we recall the ideas of their 
worth with sensations that affect us yet more nearly, 
and feel an involuntary propensity to consider their 
fame as our owa We seem to appropriate to our¬ 


selves the good they have done; and to take a pei^ 
sonal interest in the glory they have acquired; and 
to share in the very praise we bestow. 

In entering upon n subject in which your feelings 
as well as my own are so deeply concerned, however 
it might become me to follow examples of humility, 
I shall refrain from a practice perhaps not less laud¬ 
able than it is common. 1 cannot prevail upon my¬ 
self to check the current of your sensibility by the 
cold formalities of an apology for the defects of the 
speaker. These can neither be concealed nor ex¬ 
tenuated by the affectation of diffidence; nor even 
W the genuine coucessions of conscious inability. 
*Ti8 your command, and the reverence we nil bear 
to the memory ot him of whom 1 am to speak, that 
must constitute my excuse, luiil my claim to your 
j indulgence. Did I even jiossess the powers of ora- 
i tory, 1 should with reluctance attempt to employ 
them upon the present occasion. The native bril¬ 
liancy of the diamond needs not the polish of art; 
the conspicuous features of pre-eminent merit, need 
; not the coloring pencil of imagination, nor the florid 
i decorations of rhetoric. 

From you who knew nnd loved him, I fear not 
tlie imputation ot flattery, or enthusiasm, when 1 in¬ 
dulge uu ex])ectution, that the nawr of Grkene will 
at once awaken in your minds, the imnges of what- 
I ever is noble nnd estimable in human nature. The 
fidelity of the portriiit 1 shnll draw, will therefore 
have nothing to apprehend from your sentence. But 
1 dare not hope that it will meet with equal justice 
from all others; or that it will entirely escape the 
, cavils of ignorance and tlie shafts of envy. For 
I lugh ns this great man stood in the estimation of his 
I country, the whole extent of his worth was little 
known. The sitimtions in which he has appenred, 
though such as would have measured the faculties 
and exhausted the resources of men who might 
justly challenge the epithet of great, were yet in¬ 
competent t,o the full display of those various, rare, 
and exalted endowments, with which nature only 
now and then decorates a favorite, os if with inten¬ 
tion to astonish mankind. 

As a man, the virtues of Greene are admitted; as 
a }»utriot, he holds a place in the foremost rank; as 
a statesman, he is pi’uisud; as a soldier, ho is ad¬ 
mired. But 111 the two lust charactci's, eBjiccialiy in 
the last but one, his reputation fulls far below his 
desert. It required a longer life, mid still greater 
opportunities, to have enabled him to exhibit, in full 
day, the vost, 1 hud almost said the enormous, powers 
of his mind. 

The termination of the American war—not too 
soon for his wishes, nor for the welfare of his coun¬ 
try, but too soon for his glory—put an end to his 
military career. The sudden termination of his life, 
cut him off from those scenes, which tlic progress of 
a new, immense, and unsettled empire, could not fail 
to open to the complete exertion of that universal 
and pervading genius which qualified him not less 
for the senate than for the field. 

In forming our eHtiinat.e, nevertheless, of his cha¬ 
racter, we are not left to supposition and conjecture. 
Wo are not left to vague indications or uncertain 
appearances, which partiality might varnish or pre¬ 
judice discolor. We have a succession of deeds, as 
glorious as they are unequivocal, to attest his great¬ 
ness and peiqietuate the honors of his name. 

It is an observation, as just as it is common, that 
in those great revolutions which occasionally con¬ 
vulse society, human nature never fails to be brought 
forward in its brightest as well as in its blackest 
colors: and it has very properly been ranked not 
among the least of the advantages which compensate 
for the evils they produoe, that they serve to biing 
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to ligM, talents and rirtues, which might otherwise 
have languished in obscurity, or only shot forth a 
few scattered and wandering rays. 

Nathaniel Greene descended from reputable pa¬ 
rents; but not placed by birth in that elevated 
rank which, under a monarchy, is the only sure road 
to those employments that give activity and scope 
to abilities, must, in all probability, have contented 
himself with the humble lot of a private citizen, or, 
at most, with the contracted sphere of an elective 
office, in a colonial and dependent government, 
scarcely conscious of the resources of his own mind, 
had not the violated rights of his country called 
him to act a part on a more splendid and more am¬ 
ple theatre. 

Happily for America, he hesitated not to obey the 
call. The vigor of his genius, corresponding with 
the importance of the prize to be contended for, 
overcame the natm*al modei'ation of his temper; and 
though not hurried on by enthusiasm, but animated 
by an enlightened sense of the value of free govern¬ 
ment, he cheerfully resolved to stake his fortune, his 
hopes, his life, and liis honor, upon an enterprise, of 
the danger of which he knew tlie whole magnitude ; 
in a cause, which was worthy of the toils and of the 
blood of heroes. 

Tiie sword haviiig been ap])caled to, at Lexington, 
ns the Arbiter of tlie controversy between Great 
Britain and America, Gi’ccne, shortly after, marched, 
at the head of a regiment, to join the Ainerienu 
forces at Cambridge; determined to abide the awful 
decision. 

He was not long there before the discerning eye | 
of the American Fabius marked 1dm out as the ob¬ 
ject of his confidence. 

His abilities entitled him to a pre-eminent share 
in the councils of his Ohief. He gained it, and he 
preserved it, amidst all the checkered varieties of 
military vicissitude, and in defiance of all the in¬ 
trigues of jealous and aspiring rivals. 

As long as the measures which conducted us safely 
through the first most critical stages of the war 
shall be remembered with approbation ; as long as 
the enter[)rises of Trenton ana Frineeton shall be re,- 
garded as the dawriiiigs of that bright day which 
afterwards broke forth with suoli resplendent lus¬ 
tre ; as long as the almost magic ofierations of the 
remainder of tliat memorable winter, distinguished 
not more by these events than by the extraordinary 
Bpcetaclo of a powerful army straitened within 
narrow limits by the phantom of a military force, 
and never permitted to traimj^ress tln^so limits with 
impunity, in which skill supplied tlie [dace of means, 
and disposition was the substitute foi* an army; as 
long, 1 say, as these operations shall continue to be the 
objects of curiosity and wonder, so long ought the 
name of Greene to be revered by a grateful country. 
To attribute to him a port on of the praise which is 
due, os well to the formation as to the execution of 
the plans that effected these important ends, can be 
no derogation from that wisdom and niagnaiiimity 
which knew how to select and embrace counsels 
worthy of being pursued. 

The laurels of a Henry were never tarnished by 
the obligations he owed and acknowledged to a 
Sully. 

* • « • « 

From the Heights of Monmouth T might lead you 
to the Plains of Springfield, there to behold the 
yetoran Knyphausson, at the head of a veteran army, 
baffled and almost beaten by a general without an j 
army—^ided, or rather embarrassed, by small fugi¬ 
tive bodies of volunteer militia, the mimicry of 
soldiership! 

But it would ill become me to detain you in the 


contemplation of objects diminutiye in comparison 
with those that are to succeed. 

]ffitherto, we have seen the illustrious Greene 
^ting in a subordinate capacity, the faint glimmer¬ 
ings of his fame absorbed and lost in the superior 
rays of a Waahirigtoii. Happy was it for him to 
! have been called to a more explicit station. Had 
this never been the case, the future historian, per- 
I plexed between the panegyric of friends and satire 
i of enemies, might have doubted in what colors to 
I draw his true character. Accident, alone, saved a 
j Greene from so equivocal a fate; a reflection which 
might danq> the noble ardor of emulation, and check 
! the towering flight of conscious merit. 

I The defeat of Camden, and the misfortune of 
I Gates, opened the career of victory and of glory to 
I Greene. Congress having resolved upon a successor 
I to the former, the choice was left to the Commander- 
i in-Chief, and fell upon the latter. In this destina- 
I tioii, honorable in profiortion as it was critical, be 
; acquiesced with the mingled emotions of a great 
j mind—impelled by a sense of duty—allured by the 
' hope of fame—apprised of the danger and preeari- 
I ousnesR of the situation, yet confident of its own 
I strength, and animated by the magnitude of the ob¬ 
ject for which it was to be exerted 
Henceforth we are to view him on a more exalted 
eminence. He is no longer to figure in an ambigu¬ 
ous or secondary light; Tie is to shine forth the arti¬ 
ficer of his own glory—the leader of armies and the 
deliverer of States I 

BALLAD LITERATUKE, Ac., (>F THE INDIAN, 
FRENCH, AND REVOLUTIONARY WARS. 

One of the early ballads written in the country 
is that 0 (imposed about 1724, on the encounter 
] lot ween Captain Lovowell and Paugus, an Indian 
chiel*. L<»vewell was the son of Zuccheus Lovo¬ 
well, an ensign in Cromwoirs army, who emi¬ 
grated to New llamjishire and settled at Dun¬ 
stable, where he attained the wonderful ago of 
one Imndred and twenty years. Captain Lovo- 
i W(;ll had, jireviously to the engagement in which 
I lie lost his life, taken jiart in several encounters 
with the Indians, and proved himself a man of 
skill und bravery.* Wo give tbe ballad from the 
appendix to the rojirint of Clmreh’s Indian Wars, 
by Samuel G. Drake, with tlie valuable notes 
added by the editor. 

I LOVZWELL'B riUHT. 

j Of worthy Captain Love well, 1 purpose now to 

( ITow valiantly he served his country and his King; 

! He and his valiant soldiers, did range the woods 
full wide, 

And hardships they endured to quell the Indians' 
pride. 

Twas nigh unto Pigwacket,f on the eighth day of 
MHy,t 

They spied a rebel Indian soon after break of day; 
He on a bank was walking, upon a neck of land. 
Which leads into a pondg as we're made to under¬ 
stand. 

* Farmer and Moore's Hist Ooll. of Now HamiMliire, 1 26; 
111.64. 

t Situated on the upper part of the river Saco, then fifty miles 
from any white settlenienf.—Farmer and Moore's Ooll. 1. 27. It 
la In the present town of Fryeburj?, Maine. 

% They set out from Dunstable about the 16th ^ril, 1726. 

I Symtnes' narratiye, In Parmer and Moore’s Ooll. i 27. 

$ Called Saco pond. Some call this Lovewell's pond, but 
Lovewell's pond Is In Wskoflold, whore he some time befmn 
captured a company of IDdian^ who were on their way to 
attack some of the frontier towns. 
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Our men reeolred to have him and travell’d two 
miles round, 

Until they met the Indian, who boldly stood his 
ground; 

Then spidse up Captain Lovewell, ** Take you good 
heed,” says he, 

** This rogue is to decoy us, 1 very plainly see.* 

** The Indians lie in ambush, in some place nigh at 
hand, 

In order to surround us upon this neck of land; 
Therefore we’ll march in order, and each man leave 
his pack,f 

That we may briskly fight them when they make 
their attack.” 

They came unto this Indian, who did them thus defy. 
As soon as they came nigh him, two guns be did 
let fly,J 

Which wounded Captain Lovewell, and likewise one 
man niore,§ 

But when this rogue was running, they laid him in 
his gore. | 

Then having scalp’d the Indian, they went back to 
the spot. 

Where they had laid their pocks down, but there 
they found them not. 

For the Indians having spy’d tliera, wheu they them 
down did lay, 

Did seize them for their plunder, and carry them 
away. 

These rebels lay in nmbush, this very place hjirdby, 
So that an Englisli soldier did one of tiiom espy, 

And cried out “ Here’s an Indian,” with that they 
started out, 

As fiercely as old lions, nnd hideously did shout. 

With that our valiant Englisli, all gave a loud huzz.n, 
To show the rebel Indians they fear’d them not a 
straw: 

So now the fight began, and ns fiercely os could be. 
The Indians ran up to them, but soon wore forc’<l to 
flee.^ 

Then spake up Captain Lovewell, when first the 
fight began, 

Figbt on, my valiant heroes! you sec they full like 
rain.” 

For ns wo are inform’d, the Indians were so thick, i 
A man could scarcely fire a guu and not Buiiic of ! 
them hit j 

Then did the rebels try their best our soldiers to I 
surround, 1 

But they could not accomplish it, bocausc there was ! 
a pond. 

To which our men retreated and covered all the 

rear,** 


• This Indian was ont a hnntlnfr. and probably had no know¬ 
ledge of the Knglibh, liuviu^' two ducks in his hand, and his 
gnns loaded with beaver shot.—Syninios and Belknap. 

t The Indians finding their pocks, learned their number, and 
placed themselves to sarronnd them, when they returned. ! 

^ It appears flrom Mr. Synimes, that tlie English saw the In- I 
dlon coming, and secreted themselves, firing at him first Ho ' 
then, having two gnns, dlscliarged both, and wounded the 
Cimtaln mortally. 

I Samuel 'Whiting. 

I Ensign Wyman shot him, and Mr. Frye, the chaplain, and 
another, scalped him.—Symmes. 

i Both iiarties advanced with their guns presented, and when 
they come within “a few yards,” they fired on both sides. 

** The Indians fell in coDSlderable numbers, but the English, ! 
meet if not all of them, csoiq>ed the first shot”—lb. Then ad- I 
vanoing within twice the length of their guns, slew nine.—Pen- i 
hollow. 

•• Twelve were killed and wounded before they retreated to 
Um pond. There was a small hank, which served them as a 
breastwork, and, perlu^M, saved them ftom an immediate de- 


The rogues were forc’d to flee them, eltho* they 
skulk’d for fear. 

Two logs there were behind them, that close toge¬ 
ther lay. 

Without being discovered, they oould not get away; 

Therefore our valiant English, they travell’d in a 
row, 

And at a handsome distance as they were wont to go. 

’Twas ten o’clock in the morning, when first the fight 
begun, 

And fiercely did continue until the setting ran ; 

Excepting that tlie Indians, some hours before ’twas 
night, 

Drew off into the bushes and ceased awhile to fight* 

But soon again returned, in fierce and furious mood, 

Shouting 08 in the morning, but yet not half so loud; 

For as we arc informed, so thick and fast tliey fell. 

Scarce twenty of tlieir number, at night did get 
home welLf 

And that our valiant English, till midnight there did 
stay. 

To see whether the rebels would have another fray; 

But they no more returning, they made off towards 
their home, 

And brought away their wounded as far as they 
could eome.J 

Of all our valiant English, there were hut thirty-four, 

And of the rebel Indians, tlicre were about four 
score. 

And sixteen of our English did safely home return. 

The rest were killed and wounded, for which we all 
must mourn, g 

Our worthy Captain Lovewell among them there 
did die, 

They killed Lt Robins.J and wounded good young 
‘Frye,«| 

Who was our English cha]dain ; he many Indians 
slew, 

And Bonu‘ of them he scalp’d when bullets round 
him flew. 

Young Fullam** too I’ll mention, hecauf«o lie fought 
so well, 

Endeavouring to save n man, a sacrifice he fell; 

But yet our valiant Juiglishineii in fight were ne’er 
dismay’d. 

But still they kept their motion, and Wyman’s'l'f Oap- 
taiii mode. 


feat. Thl** Is the mere probublo, ns but few wore kllleil aftoi- 
■\vards.— Ih. 

♦ Tboy probably drew off to take enro of the wounded. 
SyramcB nor Pcnhallow makes inontloii that tboy returned 
again to the fiylit, after tbe,v drew off. 

+ Forty wc*ie said to be killed upon the spot, and eighteen 
more died of Ilu ir wcunids.— PeiifuiUow. 

$Bolomon Keyes, after receiving throe wnunds, crawled 
along the shore of the pond, where lie chanced to find an old 
canoe, into which he rolled himself, und the wind wafted him 
on several miles toward tlie fort, which he reached in safety. 
He felt his end approaching, M’hen he wna In the boat, Into 
whicii ho had crawled, only to die in poueo, and to escaiK) the 
scalping knife, but wonderfully revived —Sf/mmsa. 

g Eight were left lu the woods, wbo'^e wounds were so bad 
that they could not travel, of whom two only returned One 
ran away in the beglnuiiig of the flglit. 

I He belonged to Clielinesford. Being mortally wounded, 
desired to have two guns ciiarged, and left with him, wliich 
they did. He said, “ As the Indians will come in the morning 
to s*calp me, I will kill one more of them If I can."— Ih. 

T He fell about the middle of the afternoon. He was the only 
son of Cant. James Frye of Andover, graduated at Hajrvard 
college In 1728, and was chaplain of the company — fb. 

Only son of M^)or Fullam of Weston, was se^eant of the 
company, and fell in the hednnlng of the fight—/b. 

tt Ensign Beth Wyman of Woburn. He was presented with 
a silver hiked swora for his good conduct, and commissioned 
CaptalQ. He died soon after. 
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Who shot the old chief Patigiu,* nrhieh did the foe 
defeat, 

Then set hia men in order, and brought off the 
retreat; 

And braving many dangers and hardships in the 
way, 

They safe arriv’d at Dunstable, the thirteenth day 
of May.f 

The long-continued contest known as the old 
French War, though waged at a comparative 
distance from the settled portion of the country, 
was one which could not fail to leave its trace in 
the popular literature. The foe was one whose 
ascendency, in the o]union of a great part of the 
colonist^ foreboded destruction to soul as well as 
body. The Roman Catholic priest represented 
a system which they detested; the Indian was 
identified with infant recollections and the tales of 
terror of the fireside. The colonists went heart 
and hand with the mother country, and shared to 
the full the John Bull jirejudice and contemj)t of 
a Frenchman. As expedition succeeded expedi¬ 
tion, battle followed after battle, tlie com])auion- 
ship in different scones of danger and endurance 
led to a union of feeling among the represent¬ 
atives of different portions of the country, and 
while it furnished a school of warfare, j)rosented 
one also of federative union. 

History Inis been ac-tive in identifying the local¬ 
ities of the war and in ])reserving tlie memory 
of its heroes, but has bestowed slight care on a 
department which has claims equal to these—^tho 
preservation of the ballad and song which cheered 
the long march of the soldier through the wil¬ 
derness, and warmed the hearts of his kindred at , 
the fireside. Many, probably, of the fugitive ])ro- | 
ductions of wliich we have spoken have perished, 
and the lines of some which remain may to us 
have little of the spirit-stirring element, but they 
are worthy of regard for their past services. 

One of the first in order of the j)roduction8 to 
whi(di we Imve alluded is a little duodecimo pam- * 
plilet of thirty i)ages, entitled TiJdstCs Miscel- ' 
laiLeous Poema on Divers OccAisiom^ ehkfly to | 
animate and rouse the Soldiers. Printed I75fi. i 
We know nothing of the author beyond the in- ; 
formaiioii he furnishes us in his 

PBsrAcx, OR un'RODUonoN. 

Ingenious and Courteous Header: 

It may justly seem a matter of great surprise that 
a man near 70 years of age shoula attempt to be an 
autlior: it may justly be deemed by you, or any 
other gentleman, to be the product of superannua¬ 
tion. Yet, Courteous Reader, I have some excuses , 
to make, for digging up rusty talents out of the ' 
earth so long lain hid. In the first place, when I 
was young I was basliful, and could not stand the 
gust of a laugh; but having observed the press for i 
60 years, which has sU>od open and free to every 
idle scribbler, who have come off with impunity I 
instead of the punishment, I tho’t they would have I 


• Many of Loveweirs men knew PsupuB peTSonally. A huge t 
bear’s skin formed a jmrt of his dress. From Mr. Symmos’ ao- { 
count, it ^tiears that John Chamberlain killed hlra. They 
liad spoken together some time in the fight, and afterwards both j 
haiipened to go to the pond to wash out their guns, which were 
Tunderod useless by so fhsquent firing. Here the challenge was 
given by Pangus, “ It is you or I.'' As soon as tho guns wei« | 
prepared they fired, and Paugus fell 
t Wyman and three others did not arrive until the 16th, but i 
the main body, oonslsting of twelve, arrived the 18th. 


had; I am there^ emboldened to venture myself 
among the rest But, ingenious sirs, I thiuk I have 
greater and nobler views; for since brave soldiers 
are the very life, nerves, and sinews of their oountry, 
and cannot be tw much honored, nor too well paid 
—^being a lover of martial discipline—I tho’t at this 
critical juncture it might be of some service to the 
public, to attempt to animate, and stir up the mar¬ 
tial spirits of our soldiery, which is the utmost 1 can 
do nnder my present circumstances. The small 
effort I made last spring was su well acoepted by the 
gentlemen of the army, that 1 am thereby em^ld- 
I ened to revise tliat, and some other pieces, and put 
I them into a small pamphlet I have nothing furtner 
to say. Gentlemen, but conclude with the two fol¬ 
lowing stanzas:— 

Kind Sirs, if that you will accept. 

This pretty Pamphlet os a gift: 

With nil the powers I have left, 

I will consult your Honor, 

But if you throw her quite away. 

As I confess you justly may, 

I’vo nothing further for to say; 

But spit and tread upon her. 

But if thnt kindly you receive, 

And grant the Muse a blest reprieve; 

That little while she has to live, 

I ’Twill give her life and motion. 

And make her crazy pinions strong; 

Thro’ lofty theme she^U fly along, 

And every stanza in her song, 

Shall stand at your devotion. 

Tlio work oj)ons as a patriotic work, designing 
to fill, in due course, all the regular requirements 
of sucli a })roduction, with 

Tn» Burnsn lion roitbxd. 

TInil! great Apollo guide my feeble pen, 

To rouse the august lion from his den, 
libiciting veiigciuieo on the worst of men. 

Rouse, Brifish Lion, from thy soft repose, 

And take revenge upon the worst of loes. 

Who try to ring ana haul you by the nose. 

They nlwnys did thy quiet brcust annoy. 

Raising rebellion with the Rival Boy, 

Seeking thy faith and iiit’rest to destroy. 

Treaties and oaths they always did break thro*; 

They never did nor won’d keep faith with you, 

By pt»pe8 and priests indulged so to do. 

All neighbouring powers and neutral standers by 
Look oil our cause with an impartial eye, 

And see their falseuoss and their perfidy. 

Their grand encroachments on us ne’er did cease, 

But by indulgence mightily increase, 

Killing and scalping us in times of peace 

They buy our scalps, exciting savage clans. 

Ill children’s blood for to ernbiie their hands. 

Assisted by their cruel Gallic bauds. 

The British lion on his legs, with rampant tail, 
we have next The English Soldiers Encouraged.^ 
from which we take a passage exhibiting the 
grievances complained of:— 

From Acadia to the Ohio river. 

They seize your lands where Jove is not the giver; 
Laying a plan that they in time to come, 

O’er all these lands may sing their Te Deum; 

And cloud your sun with Popish si^rstition. 

And make you dread their bloody InquisitioxL 
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In vnin ynull sigh, nnd make your tad complainta 
Unto these idiot-worshippers of saints. 

Better to die if Heaven sees it fit, 

In fields of blood, than ever to submit: 

Go, heroes bold, youVe a commission given 
Prom George, our king, and the great King of 
Heaven. 

The blood of infants crieth from the ground, 

With scalped mothers scatter’d up and down. 
Revenge, revenge our blood and righteous cause 
Upon these rogues who break all nature’s laws. 

In coverts they watch many days and nights. 

To take a time to do their oase exploits. 

Scalp a few children, home again they run, 

And swing their scalps and sing their Te Deum: 
They’ve murther’d thus in all our north frontiers, 
Pill’d mothers’ hearts with sighs and groans and 
tears, 

And thus they’ve acted more than three-score years. 
Had ever mortals such a cursed foe ? 

Ask Jove or Mars, and they will tell you no. 

Next follows Braddoch'a Fate^ with an Incite¬ 
ment to Fecenge^ com'poeed August 20, 1765. 
We select a passage, headed 

HIS KPITArH. 

Beneath this stone brave Braddock lies. 

Who always hated cowardice. 

But fell a savage sacrifice; 

Amidst his Indian foes. 

I charge you, heroes, of the ground. 

To guard his dark pavilion round, 

And kctu) off nil obtruding sound, 

Ana cherish his repose. 

Sleep, sleep, I say, brave valiant man. 

Bold death, at last, has bid thee stand, 

And to resign thy great demand. 

And cancel thy commission: 

Altho’ thou didst not much incline. 

Thy post and honors to resign ; 

Now i^n slumber doth confine; 

None envy’s thy condition. 

A survey of the battle so rouses the author, 
that ho gives ua some glimpses of his own indi¬ 
viduality :— 

Tlieir skulking, scalping, murdering tricks 
Have BO enraged old sixty-six,’* 

With legs and arms like withered sticks. 

And youthful vigor gone; 

That if he lives another year. 

Complete in armor he’ll appear, 

And laugh at death, and si'off at fear, 

To right his countiy’s wrong. 

Let young and old, both high and low, 

Arm well against this savage foe. 

Who all around environ us so; 

The sons of black delusion. 

New England’s sons, you know their way, 

And how to cross them in their play, 

And drive these murdering dogs away. 

Unto their last confusiou. 

One bold effort 0 let ns make, 

And at one blow behead the snake; 

And then these savage powers will break, 

‘VHiich long have us oppress’d. 

And this, brave soldiers, will we do, 

If Heaven and George i^all say so too: 

And if we drive the matter thro’ 

The land will be at rest 


Come, evezy soldier, cha^ yonr gun. 

And let your task be killing one: 

Take aim until the work is done: 

Don’t throw away your fire; 

For he that fires without an aim, 

Mav kill his friend, and be to blame, 

And in the end come off with shame, 

When forced to retire. 

0 mother land, we think we’re sure 
Sufficient is thy marine powers, 

To dissipate oil eastern showers: 

And if our arms be blest, 

Tliy sons in North America 

Will drive these hell-bom dogs away 

As far beyond the realms of cCay, 

As east is from the west 

Forbear, my muse, thy barbarous song, 

Upon this theme thotfst dwelt too long, 

It is too high and much too strong. 

The learned won’t allow: 

Much honor should accrue to him, 

Who ne’er was at their Academ, 

Come, blot out every telesem ;* 

Get home unto thy plow. 

A poom follows on The Chrietvm Hero^ or 
New England'‘8 Triumph: written soon after the 
sueceM of our arms at Nora Scotia^ and, the Sig¬ 
nal Victory at Lake George^ after which we find 
The Soldiers Eeproved for Reflecting on one 
amther. The remaining ]neces consist of verses 
on The Vanity a7hd Uncertainty of all Sublu¬ 
nary Things; An Epitaph upon Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton; exiHAn Essay on Progedies and Earthquakes. 

We are indebted for one of the most stirring of 
our specimens to The History of An Expedition 
against Fort Du Quesne in 1766 under M^or- 
Goneral Braddtxjk, edited from the original manu¬ 
scripts by Wiiithrop Sargent, M.A.; published 
during the present year by the Pennsylvania His¬ 
torical Society. “ This jingling provincial ballad,” 
says Mr. Sargent, ‘‘was composed in (^hester coun¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania, while the army was on its 
march in the spring or early summer of 1766. 
During the Revolution it was still a favorite song 
there, the name of I^e being substituted for Brad- 
dock. It has never, I believe, appeared in print 
before. There is no doubt of its authenticity.” 

To arms, to arms I my jolly gronadiers! 

Hork, how the drums do roll it along 1 
To horse, to horse, with valiant good cheer; 

We’ll meet our proud foe before it is long. 

Let not your courage fail you; 

Be valiant, stout, and bold; 

And it will soon avail you. 

My loyal hearts of gold. 

Huzzah, my vauant countrymen 1—again 1 say huz- 
zahl 

Tis nobly done—^the day’s our own—^huzzah, huzzah, 

March on, march on, brave Braddock leads the fore¬ 
most; 

The ba^e is begun as you may fairly see. 

Stand firm, be bold, and it will soon be over; 

We’ll soon gain the field from our proud enemy. 

A squ^ron now appears, my boys; 

If that they do but stand I 
B<^8, never fear, be sure you mind 
The word of command I 


• Tbs Anther. 


e A name the snthor gives to this sort of metre.—AatAor*# note 
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Hnuah, my YilUat oountrymen I again I say hna* 
aah! 

Tia nobly done—4he day’s our own—^huzzah, huzeah! 

See how, aee how, they break and fly before us! 

See how they are scattered all over the plain I 
Now, now—now, now, our country will aaore us I 
In peime and in triumph, boys, when we return 
again I 

Then laurels shall our glory crown 
For all our actions told: 

The hills shall echo all around. 

My loyal hearts of gold, 

Huzzah, my valiant countrymen I—iOgain I say huz- 
zah! 

Tis nobly done—the day’s our own—liuzzah, huzzah 1 

The Pennsylvania Gazette of September 80, 
1766, contains the following spirited 

CDS TO THZ JNHABITANTS OV PSNNBTLVAMIA. 

Still shall the tyrant scourge of Gaul 
With wasteful rage resistless fall 
On Britain’s slumbering race? 

Still shall she wave her bloody hand 
And threatening banners o’er this land. 

To Britain’s fell disgrace ? 

And not one generous chieftain rise 
(Who dares the frown of war despise. 

And treacherous fear disclaim) 

His country’s ruin to o))po8e, 

To hurl destruction on her foes, 

And blast their rising fame? 

In Britain’s cause, with valour fired, 

Braddock, unhappy <*hief! expired, 

And claim’d a nation’s tear; 

Nor could Oswego’s bulwarks stand 
The fury of a savngc band, 

Though Schuyler’s arm was there. 

Still shall this motley, murderous crew 
Their deep, destructive arts pursue, 

And general horror spread? 

No—see Britannia’s genius rise 1 
Swift o'er the Atlantic foam she flies 
And lifts her laurell’d head! 

Lo! streaming through the clear blue sky, 

Great Loudon’s awful hauiiers fly, 

III British pomp display’d! 

Soon shall the gallant chief advance; 

Before him shrink the sons of Franco, 
Confounded and dismay’d. 

'Then rise, illustrious Britons, rise I 
Great Freedom calls, pursue her voice, 

And save your country’s sliamc 1 
Let every hand for Britain arm’d, 

And every breast with virtue warm’d, 

Aspire at deathless fame 1 

But chief, let Pennsylvania wake. 

And on her foes let terrors shake, 

Their gloomy troops defy; 

For, lo! her smoking faimis and plains, 

Her captured youths, and murder’d swains, 

For vengeance louder cry. 

Why should we seek inglorious rest. 

Or sink, with thouglitless ease oppress’d, 

While war insnlte so near? 

While ruthless, fierce, athirst for blood, 

Bellona’s sons, a desperate brood I 
In furious bands appear 1 

Rouse, rouse at once, and boldly chase 
IVom their deep haunts, the savage race, 

Till they oonfess you men. 


Let other Annstronge* grace the field: 

Let other slaves before Uiem yield. 

And tremble round Du Queue. 

And thou, our chief, and martial guide, 

Of worth approved, of valour tried 
In many a hard campaign, 

O Denny, warmed with British fire, 

Our inexperienced troops inspire. 

And conquest’s laurels gain! 

The fine song, “ How stands the glass around 
is said to have been composed by General Wolfe 
the evening before the attack on Quebec. Wolfe 
was a man of fine taste as well as literary ability, 
and one of the many stories of the repetition of 
Gray’s Elegy by distinguished men on their death¬ 
beds, or near the close of thoir lives, perpetuates 
an incident of the same eventful evening. “ As 
he passed from ship to sliij),” of the fioet contain¬ 
ing his troops, ^^he spoke to those in the boat 
with him of tlie jioet Gray, and the Elegy in a 
Country Obnrehyard. ‘I,’ said he, ‘would pre¬ 
fer being the author of that poem to the glory of 
boating the French to-mom)w;’ and while the 
oars Strunk the river as it rippled in the silence 
of the night air under the flowing tide, he re¬ 
peated, 

“ The bonst of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”* 


now STANDS TUB GLASS ABOUND? 

How stands the glass around? 
For shame ye take no care, my boys, 
How stands the plass around) 
Let mirth and wine abound, 

The trumpets sound, 

’Tlie colours they are flying, boys. 

To fight, kill, or wound, 

May we still be found 
Content with our hard fate, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 

Why, soldiers, why. 

Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, soldiers, why ? 

Whose business ’tis to die I 
What, sighing? fiol 
Don’t fear, drink on, be jolly, boys I 
’Tis he, you or 11 
C5old, hot, wet, or dry, 

We’re always bound to follow, boys, 
And scorn to fly! 

’Tis but in vain,— 

I mean not to upbraid you, boys,— 
’Tis but in vain. 

For soldiers to complain: 

Should next campaign 
Send us to him who made us, boys, 
We’re free from pain I 
But if we remain, 

A bottle and a kind landlady 
Cure all again. 


* The worthy and gallant Colonel Armstrong, whoi, at the 
head of a number of tho provincial troops, destroyed an Indian 
town, and its inhabitants, within twenty-five miles of Fort Da 
Quesne. 

t Baneroft*! History United States, Iv. 889l 
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The deftih of Wolfe called forth many monmihl 
tributes to his yirtnes. We select a few lines 
which appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Nov. 8, 1759. 

Thy merits, Wolfe, transcend all human praise. 

The breathin|; marble or the muses’ lays. 

Art is but vain—the force of language weak, 

To paint thy virtues, or thy actions speak. 

Had 1 Duchy’s or Godfrey’s magic skill, 

Each line to raise, and animate at will— 

To rouse e^h p^on dormant in the soul, 

Point out its object, or its rage control— 

Then, Wolfe, some faint resemblance should we find 
Of those g^t virtues that adorn’d thy mind, 
like Britain’s genius shouldst thou then appear. 
Hurling destruction on the Gallic rear— 

While France, astonish’d, trembled at thy sight, 

And placed her safety in ignoble flight. 

Thy last great scene should melt each Briton’s heart. 
And rage and grief alternately impart 

With foes surrounded, midst the shades of death. 
These were the words that closed the warrior’s 
breath— 

** My eyesight fails 1—^but does the foe retreat ? 

If they retire, I’m happy in my fate I” 

A generous chief, to whom the hero spoke. 

Cried, “ Sir, they fly 1—their ranks entirely broke: 
Whilst thy bold troops o’er slaughter’d heaps ad¬ 
vance. 

And deal due vengeance on the sons of France.” 

The pleasing truth recalls Ids parting soul, 

And from his lips tliese dying accents stole:— 

I’m satisfiedI’^ he said, then wing’d his way. 
Guarded by angels to celestial day. 

An awful band!—Britannia’s iinghty dead, 
Receives to glory his immortal shade. 

Marlborough and Talbot hail the warlike chief— 
Halket and Howe, late objects of our grief. 

With joyful song conduct their welcome guest 
To the bright mansions of eternal rest— 

For those prepared who merit just apjdnuse 
By bravely dying in their country’s cause. 

JOHN IfATUElL 

John Maylem was graduated at Harvard in 
1716. lie ])ul)lished, in 1768, The Conquest of 
Louisbourg^ a Poem^ 8vo. pj). IG, and in the 
same year, Gallic Perfdy, a Poevi^ about the 
same length. IIis name u])pears on the title- 
pages of both these productions, with the war¬ 
like affix, “ Philo-l>ollum.” From the character 
of some unpublished poems, copied in a MS. col¬ 
lection made by Du Simiti^ro the anti(]unry, pre¬ 
served in the Philadelphia library, he appears to 
have loved wine and Venus as well. Du Simiticre, 
who appears to have had a special fondness for 
the writer, has also copied a letter from John 
Maylem to Mr. J—s—^jdio—ii, in which he calls 
himself a drunkard, and describes an attempt 
which he made to hang Ijimsolf, in which a 
brief tension of the rope by liis suspended neck 
was followed by an abandonment of the project, 
serious reflection, and, up to the date of the let¬ 
ter, a thorough reformation. 

Maylem’s poetic ordnance is suggestive of the 
weight of the metal rattier than the lire and 
momentum of the discharge. We will, however, 
give a brief passage from one of the most intensi¬ 
fied of his “ sound luid fury” strains;— 

Meanwhile, alternate deaths pronusouous fly, 

And the fierce meteors blaze along the sky; 


Then shiver in the air, and sadden poor 
A cloud of atoms, in a sulphur shower; 

Or in their city wild convulsive burst 

Ten thousand ways, and mingle with the dost. 

A gaping chasm in their wall disclose. 

The reeking soldier at his death repose. 

While fate in showers of lead connected rains, 

And wings famed heroes to her dark domains; 

Tlie cutting grape-shot spatter o’er the heath. 

And the fierce hingrel aid the glare of death. 

Ill such sad scenes alternately involved, 

Till one fair season half her course dissolved; 

Too much the odds—the Gallic ensigns struck, 

By nil their patron images forsook. 

With drooping flag and solemn pace advance, 

Their courage faints, nor more can stand the chance, 
The last sad purpose of their souls impart. 

And claim the mercy of a British heart. 

The following decided expression of opinion is 
taken from Du Simiti^re’s MS. copy:— 

8ATIRB ON HALIFAX, IN NOVA BOOTIA. 

The drega of Thames and Liffy’s sable stream, 
Danubian rubbish and the Rhine’s my theme. 

Of them I sing, the rebel vagrant rout. 

Base emigrants that Europe speweth out, 

Their country’s bane, sucli truitrous scoundrel crews, 
Torn from the gaols, the gallows, and the stews, 
From Europe’s plains to Nova Scotia’s woods, 

Trans]>orte<l over the great Atlantic floods; 

In sliouls they come, and fugitive invade 
Tlie horrid gloom of Halifax’s shade. 

Oh, Halifax! the worst of God’s creation, 

Possest of the worst scoundrels of each nation: 
Whores, rogues, and thieves, the dregs and scum cf 
vice, 

Bred uj) to villainy, tlieft, rag-;, and lice— 

Proud iij)BtartB here, tho’ starved from whence they 
come; 

Just such a scoundrel pack flist p<*opled Rome; 
Bend them to liell and tlieii they’ll be at home. 

Auotlier of the poets of tlie war was 

GEORGE COf'KINGS. 

Wo know nothing of this writer in connexion 
with America except that lie wrote a ))ortion of 
his poem on War in Newfoundland, in tho winter 
of 1758; that tho second edition of liis jierfonn- 
ance was published at Portsmouth, “in Pisca- 
taqna, or New Ilamjisliire Colony, in America, 
in J7GJ,” tlie first having appeared in London in 
l7Gt), and the third “ in Massachusetts Colony, in 
1702.” The fi)urth and last edition was published 
in London without date, but must have aiipoared 
in or before 17G6, as wo find it advertised in its 
complete form on the title-page of a jilay. The 
Conquest of Canada^ by the same writer, and it 
was not until its fourth issue that it attained its 
full growth of ten books. He was dso the au¬ 
thor of Stentorian Eloquence and Medical htfaU 
lihility^ a satire in verse on itinerant preachers 
and advertising quacks, published in 1771, and of 
Bene/colence and Gratitude^ a Poem^ in 1772. 

The longest and most ambitious of these pro¬ 
ductions is the Heroic Poem on Wa/r. The sub¬ 
ject grew upon the author from an account of 
Hie conquest of Louisburg to a chronicle of the 
entire war, including the achievements of the 
English at tlie Havana and Manilla. Wolfe is of 
course Hie chief hero of his chronicle. A few 
lines from the argument of his poem will display 
its style:— 
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I sing how Wolfe, the faithless foe engag’d; 

(For where Wolfe led,'the battle fiercely ra^dl) 

^e havock of his war, the mould’riiig walls I 
Quebec’s, Cape Breton’s fate; the conquer’d Gauls I 
His warlike deeds, no doubt, you’ll all approve. 
Whom foes admirel and conqu’ring Britons love. 

^ bloody toils, he gain’d on hostile ground, 

That honour great; with which his mem’ry’s 
crown’d: 

In Britain’s cause (amidst the martial strife^ 

He fought, he conquer’d, and resign’d his life: 

So Sampson flung proud l)agou*s temple down. 
Gain’d glorious death I and conquest I and renown I 
««***« 
Wliere English, Scotch, and bold Hibernians storm, 
(A formidable triple union forml) 

The three-fold pow’rs their gallantry display. 

Like jKiwder, shot, and fire, impetuous force their 
way I 

The closing siinile is a good spocimon of the 
strangely combined vigor and absurdity which 
characterize this odd pnuluction. 

Oockings’s vi‘rsification was amended by jirac- 
tice. His jirogross reminds us of those remarkable 
specimens of improvement put forth by advertis¬ 
ing wHting-rnasters as proofs of tlie jiroficiericy of 
tbeir pupils. As a sjieeiinen of bis first, attempt 
we will give the salutation of Sophia to her l(>ver, 
Wolfe, when lie comes to take leave of Iht before 
leaving for Ameriea, an interview to wdiich the 
general has worked uj) himself and his ainlienco 
by a preliminary soliloiiuy:— 

Sophia. —When I find, sir, you prefer the noiso 

Alid 

Danger of the Battle, and Futignos of 
A foreign Cairipaitrii, to the quiet enjoyment 
Of yrmr Friends in Safety in your native 
Country ? 

Sec^md attempt—A jiassage from the descrip¬ 
tion of Louishnrg during the siege:— 

Disploded shells and shot together throng; 

And mortars from their lirazeii bases flung, 

A pros|)ect odd, of iron, brass, and lead: 

Of stiones, and mangled bodies of the dead. 

Fatlicrs to future sons shall this report; 

So fought brave Wolfe; so look’d their island fort. 

Third attempt—tlio opening of liis satire— 

When empirieks illit’rate rise, 

And cram the press with hare-fac’d lies, 

And with great effront’rv" declare, 

'Their mod’cincB most efl&ctual are, <te. 

Fourth and last attempt, from Benevolence and 
Gratitude, a very fair copy of verses, Master 
Cookings, witli nii exuberance of flourish quite 
remarkable as compared with the cramped hand 
of No. 1:— 

Descend coloRtial muse 1 my song inspire; 

With sentiments sublime, my bosom fire, 

To sing the gifts oonferr’d on human race; 

With gratitude the streams of bliss to trace. 

Cookings, but little successful as an epic, is still 
less so as a dramatic jKiot. His play is licavy and 
absurd. His heroes seem to forget in their long 
speeches that they have started with blank verse, 
their language soon degenerates into the plainest 
of plain prose. A passa^ from the thick of the 
action before Queb^ will show, however, that 
the author lavishes bis oboioest singes with demo- 

TOL. I.—^28 


cratic impartiality on the humbler as well as more 
exalted of the dramatis personad. 

Front Trvmpei ,—^My brave fellows 1 behave like 

British seamen. 

There’s warm duty for ye I 

A sailor answers. —Never fear, sir I 
W e’ll tow them ashore, if the grapples hold; 

Or we’ll fry like sausages in the flames! 

BENJAMIN TOtTNO PEUCE. 

TTie Patriot Mme^ or Poems on some qf the 
jyrincipal emeni^ of the late war: together with 
a poem on the Peace: Vincit amor patrim : Bjf 
an American Gentlemam., was publislied at Lon¬ 
don in 1764, in an 8vo. pamphlet of 94 pages. 
It i'n stated in a note in the copy belonging to the 
Philadelphia Library, to be by Benjamin Young 
Prime of New York. It contains poeiiLs on Gen. 
Braddock’s defeat; on the surrender of Fort Wil¬ 
liam Henry; an elegy on Governor Belcher, the 
governor of New Jersey, and the Rev. Aaron Burr, 
President of Nassau Hall. A few lines will give 
a sufficient idea of the la>t. 

But whither am I led ? why all this grief? 

Though great our sorrow ’tisn’t past relief; 

Let sad Buriiissa’s sighs ho all supprest. 

And sooth'd the anguish of her troubled breast. 

An Odo on Viscount George Augustus Howe, 
slain in a skirmish near Carillon, July 6th, 1768, 
follow-i an ode on the surrender of I^mi'^burg. 
It consists of thirty-four stiiuzas similar to the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

’Tis done, 'tis done, 

TIjc day is won. 

At length the destin’d blow is giv’n; 

Though long our woes. 

And strong our foes, 

Our cause is still the cause of heav’n. 

Another ode, “ composed on tlie taking of Que¬ 
bec,’’ contains a tribute to Wolfe. 

All Wolfe! the mention of tby name 
Damps in my breast th’ heroic flame, 

And gloomy scenes far other thoughts inspire; 

Sinit by thy truly noble deeds, 

Brave man! my conscious bosom bleeds, 

To think such merit should so soon expire. 

And shall the martial lay 
Triiiinpliontly display 
Britannia’s victories? 

And not the fuii’rol strain 
In pensive moans complain, 

When ah! perhaps her bravest hero dies? 

Yes, thou shalt now my thoughts employ, 
Awhile ni bid adieu to joy, 

Autl in soft mis’ry mourn; 

Awhile my cheerful tongue 
Shall drop the gay unfinished song. 

And sing the dirge muereal o’er thy urn. 

Britain, dear shade, indignant grieves 
To be victorious at thy cost; 

She mourns thy fall, and scarce believes 
The conquest glorious, where her Wolfe is lost 
While she triumphant twines 
For her surviving sons the laurel wreath 
To martial merit duo, 

Struck by thy hajdess fate, she joins 
The caress and the yew. 

To mourn her loss and their’s in thy lamented death. 
But thou couldst not repine, 

TIiou freely couldst resign 
In Britain^ cause thy breath; 
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Couldst act the patriot hero’s ^rt, 

And bear tliy county ou thy heart, 

Er’n while it laugiiijih’d in the pangs of dea^li. 


As onoe the Decii certain death defy’d, 
r insure Rome conquest and devoted dy’d; 

As Curtius, noble youth 1 intrepid brav’d 
The gulf wide-yawning, and his country sav'd: 

So thou, brave Wolfe, durst, at the hcav’nly coil. 
Rush into ruin’s open jaws. 

Thus like those heroes didst thou greatly fall, 
Thyself devoted in thy country’s cause. 

Long as Quebec shall rear nlofk lior head. 

Long as her rocks her stable walls sustain, 

Long as Laurentius in his spacious bed. 

Rolls his vast tide of waters to the main ; 

8o long, O Wolfe, thy memory sliall bloom. 

And deathless laurels flouiish on thy tomb. 

This is followed by two patriotio hymns, com¬ 
posed for, and sung on days of national tbanksgiv- 
fng, “ by desire of the preacher on bis text.” 

^e author also tries his hand on Freiujh verse, 
and gives La Lamentation de Louig mr les vio- 
ioir€8 de8 Anglois, A.D. mdoclx. 

Que dirni-je ? 

Que ferai-]e ? 

Pauvro miserable roi! 

Ah! personne 

La couronne 

N’embarrasse autant que znoi. 


Pensive, trembling, and embarrass’d 
What expedients shall 1 try f 
Sure no monarch e’er was harass’d 
With such ill success as L 

This is followed by Loyal Tears shod over 
Royal Dust, an elegy on George II. ALo, “on 

the Liberty of the Press to Mr. F-, ])rinter, at 

New York, a.d. mdoolxii.” With other versos 
on incidents of the war, and two J.atin paraphrases 
of the lament of David over Absalom, and tlie 
fight with Goliath. 

In 1791, Dr. Prime published Columhiah Glory^ 
or British Bride Humbled; a Boem on the 
American Revolation: some part of it leiny a 
parody on an ode entitled Brit and s Glory ^ or 
Gallic Bride Humbled ; composed on the capture 
of Quebec^ A.D, 1759, hy Benjamin Young 
Brime^ M.D. In a brief jireface, he 8i)eaks of 
his former publication in London, in 1704, and 
of the requests of his friends made to him to 
compose a parody upon it in honor of the Ameri¬ 
can revolution. Tlie plan expanded to a compo¬ 
sition of 1441 lines, occuiued with a review of 
the events of the war, a eulogy of the friends 
and denunciation of tlie enemies of the country. 
It was ready for publication at the close of the 
war, but, as the author informs us, in consequence 
of a seven years’ absence from the city, bis iiftairs 
had become somewhat deranged, and os no 
printer could be found to execute the work on 
anv but cash terms, he postponed publishing for 
a few years. We extract a portion of a panegy¬ 
ric upon Washington:— 

O Washington! thou dear, illustrious chief! 

Thou ornament and blessing to mankind! 

The soldier’s glorv and th^ country’s pride 1 
Columbia’s sKilfiil guide 
Through the dire contest, and her sweet relief 
In oU tiie sorrows of her state forlorn 1 

How has thy character refin’d 


Since first thy great career began I ^ 

Togetiier in one glorious group combin’d 
All the bright virtues that adorn 
The Christian, Patriot, Hero or the Man t 
* « * a a * 

Nor to the narrow bounds 
Of one short age alone, 

Shall poorly be confin’d 
The geii’iDUB things which thou hast done 
To benefit mankind: 

For os thy fame resounds 
To foreign climes; 

So future times 

The sweet rehearsal shall regale. 

And from their fathers’ lips, in a long line, 

Shall children’s children hear the pleasing tale I 

The first of the songs which mark the progress 
from discontent to revolution, comes to us from 
the Old Jhmiinion :— 

Fnm tli£ Virginia Oamette^ May 2,1766. 

Sure never was picture drawn more to the life 
Or affectionate hushaiid more fond of his wife, 

Than America co])ies and loves Ilritain’s sons, 

Who, conscious of Freedom, are bold as great guns. 
“ Heails of Oak are we still, for we’re sons of 
th(we Men, 

Wlio always are ready, steady, boys, steady. 

To fight for their freedom again and again.” 

Tho* we feast and grow fat on America’s soil, 

Yet we own ourselves siihjcets of Britain’s fair isle ; 
And wdio’s so absurd to deny us the name? 

Since true British blood flows in every vein. 

“ Heart 3 of (/ak, Ae.” 

Tlien cheer up, my lads, to your ermutry be fii*m, 
like kings of the ocean, we’ll weather each storm; 
Integrity calls out, fair liberty, see, 

Waves her Flag o’er our beads and her words are 
he free. 

** Hearts of Oak, Ae.” 

To King George, as true subjects, we loyal bow 
down, 

But hope we may cull Magna Churtu our own. 

Let the rest of the w^ujld Hlu\ish worship decree. 
Great Britain has orderiMl her sons to be free. 
“Hearts of Oak, Ac.” 

Poor Esan bis birth-right gave up for a bi*ibe, 
Anicricans scorn tli’ mean Kt>ul-solling tribe; 

Beyond life our freedom we chuse to possess. 

Which, thro* life we’ll defend, and abjure a broad 8. 
“ Hearts of Oak are we still, and we’re sons of 
those men, 

Who fear not the ocean, brave roarings of 
cannon. 

To stop all oppression, again and again. 

On our brow while we laurel-crown’d Liberty wear, 
What Englishmen ought we Americans dare; 
Though tempests and terrors around us we see, 
Bribes nor fears can prevail o’er the hearts that are 
free. 

“ Hearts of Oak are wc still, for we’re sons of 
those men 

Wlio always are ready, steady, boys, steady, 

To fight for their freedom again and again.” 

With Loyalty, Liberty let us entwine. 

Our blood shall for both flow as free as our wine; 
Let us set an example, what all men should be, 

And a Toast give the World, “ Here’s to those dura 
be free. 

"Hearts of Oak, Ac.” 
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The next we present was published in the Penn¬ 
sylvania Chronicle, Julv 4, 1768. It was one of 
the earliest lyrics of the devolution, and, by an 
advertisement in Hugh Gainers Gazette, appears 
to have been published with the music to which 
it was set. ft has been ascribed to Mrs. Mercy 
Warren ;* but it was written by John Dickinson, 
assisted by Arthur Lee.t 

A BOHft. 

To ffke Tum o/^^JJearts of Oak^^ do. 

Come, join hand in hand, bravo Americans all, 

And rouse your bold hearts at fair Liberty’s call; 
No tyrannous act shall suppress your just claim, 

Or stain with dishonour America’s name. 

In freedom we’re born, and in freedom we’ll live 1 

Our purses are read}-— 

Steaay, friends, steady ;— 

Not as slaves, but as freemen our money we’ll 
give. 

Our worthy forefathers (let’s give them a cheer) 

To climates unknown did courogooutsly slcer; 
Tlirougii oceans to do'^erts for freedom they came. 
And, dj^ing, becpicnth’d us their freedom and fame. 
In freedom we’re bom, Ac. 

Their generous bosoms nil dangers despised. 

So highly, so wisely their birtliriglit^ they prized; 
We’ll keep what they gave, we will piously keep. 
Nor frustrate their toils on the land and the deep. 

In freedom we’re born, <fec. 

The tree tlieir own hands had to Liberty rear’d, 
They lived to beh<dd growing strong ana revered. 
With transport then cried, “Now our wishes wo 
gain, 

For our children sliall gutlier the fruits of our pain.” 
In freedom W’c’ro born, <tc. 

How sweet are the labours tliat frocnion endure, 
That they shall enjoy all the profit, secure— 

No more such sweet lubours Americans know 
If liritons shall reap wliut Americans sow. 

In freedom we’re born, <fcc. 

Swarms of placemen and ponsionersj soon will 
appear. 

Like locusts deforming the charms of the year ; 

Suns vainly will rise, showers vainly descend. 

If we are drudge for what others shall spend. 

In freedom we're born, Ac. 

Then join hand in hand, brnvc Americans all. 

By we stand, by dividivg^ we fall; 

In so righteous a cause let us hope to succeed 
For Heaven approves of each generous deed. 

In freedom we’re born, Ac. 

All ages shall speak with amaze and applause 
Of the courage we’ll show in support of our laws; 

To die we can bear, but to serve we disdain, 

For shame is to freemen more dreadful than pain. 

In freedom we’re born, Ac. 

This bumper I crown for our sovereign’s health. 

And this for Britannia’s glory atid wealth; 

That wealth and that glory immortal may be. 

If she is but just, and if we are but free. 

In freedom we’re born, Ac. 

A tory parody of this song appeared in the 
Supplement Extraordinary to the Boston Gazette 
of Monday, September 26, 1768:— 

• Moored Enoy. Husie, 881. t Tudor's Otis, 82SL 

t The ministry have already begun to give away In pensions 
tbe^raey they lately took out of our pockets without our 


Last Tuesday the following song made its ap¬ 
pearance from a garret at C—st—e W—m:— 

Come, shake your dull noddles, ye pumpkins, and 
bawl. 

And own that you’re mad at fair Liberty’s call. 

No scandalous conduct can add to your shame. 
Condemn’d to dishonor, inherit the fame I 

In folly you’re born, and in folly you’ll live. 

To madness still ready. 

And stupiilly steady. 

Not 08 men but os monkies, the tokens you give. 

Your grnndsire, old Satan—now give him a cheerl— 
Would act like yourselves, and as wildly would steer. 
So great an example in prospect still keep; 

Whilst you are alive, old Belzeo may sleep. 

In folly, Ac. 

• Such villaiuB, such rascals, all dangers despise, 

I And stick not at mobbing, when mibcliicf’s the prize: 

I Tht^ burst through all barriers, and piously keep, 

, Such chattels and goods the vile rasc^ can sweep, 
j In folly, Ac. 

Tlie tree which the wisdom of justice hath rear’d. 
Should be stout for their use, and by no means he 
spared, 

When fuddled with rum, the mad sots to restrain ; 

■ Sure Tyburn will sober the wretches again. 

I In folly, Ac. 

I Your brats and your hunters by no means forget, 
j But feather your nests, for they>e bare enough yet; 

' From the iiisolcut rich sure the poor knave may 
I steal, 

' WTio ne’er in his life knew the scent of a meal 
i In folly, Ac. 

I When in your own cellars you’ve qiiafFed a regale, 
j Then dri\c, tug and stink the next nouse to assaU. 

' For short is your harvest, nor long shall you know 
I The pleasure of reaping what other men sow. 

In folly, Ac. 

Then ]>lunder, my lads, for when red coats appear, 
You’ll melt like the locusts when winter is nenn 
Gold vainly will glow ; silver vainly will shine; 

But faith you must skulk, you uo more shall purloin. 
In folly, Ac. 

Tlieii nod your poor numbskulls, ye pumpkins, and 
bawl f 

The De’il take such rascabs, fools, wlioresons and all 
Your cursed old trade of purloining must cease, 

The curse and the dread of all order and peace. 

In folly, Ac. 

All ages shall speak with contempt and amaze, 

Of the vilest Bamlitti that swarm’d in those days; 

111 defiance of halters, of whips, and of chains. 

The rogues would run riot, damn’d fools for their 
pains. 

in folly, Ac. 

Gulp down your last dram, for the gfallowe now 
groans. 

And order depress’d her lost empire bemoans; 

While we quite trun8|)orted and happy shall be, 

From snobs, knaves and villains, protected and free. 
In folly, Ac. 

We Boon after have the tables again turned, in 
a new versiem o£ this popular song. It was pub¬ 
lished in a handbill at Boston.’*' 

♦ We are Indebted for this and the previous song to a rwr 
valuable collection of cutUnge from American MdKnffllah 
newepspera, lllnatretlng the hlstoir of our iwuntpr from 160t 
to 184CL formed by the antiquary William Upoott, la the poB 
, soMlou of the New York Hlstorfoal Society. 
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rmm vabodt pabodizid, ob tbb mamaohuustii aoira of 

LXBBRTT. 

Come, fwallow your bumpers, ye Tories, and roar, 
That the sons of fair freedom are hamper’d once 
more; 

But know that no cut-throats our spirits can tame, 
Kor a host of oppressors shall smother the fiaiiic. 

ChoruM, 

In freedom we’re bom, and like sons of the brave, 
Will never surrender, 

But swear to defend her, 

And scorn to survive if unable to save. 

Our grandsires,blest heroes! we’ll give them a tear, 
Nor sully their honors by stooping to fear; 

Thro’ deaths and thro’ dangers their trophies tliey 
won, 

We dare be their rivals, nor will be outdone. 

Chorus. 

Let tyrants and minions presume to despise, 
Encroach on our rights and mnke freedom tlieir prize; 
The fruits of their rapine they never shall keep— 
Tho’ vengeance may nod, yet how short is her sleep. 

Chorus. 

The tree which proud naman for Mordocoi roar’d, 
Stands recorded, that virtue endanger’d is 8par‘<l; 
That rogues, whom no bonds and no laws can restrain, 
Must be stript of their honors and humbled again. 

(Chorus. 

Our wives and our babes still protected, shall know 
Those who dare to be free shall for ever be so; 

On these arms and these hearts they may safely rely. 
For in freedom we’ll live, or like heroes we’ll die. 

Chorus. 

Ye insolent tyrants, who wish to enthrall, j 

Ye minions I ye placemen! pimps, pensioners, all! ; 

How short is your triumph, how feeble your trust! | 
Your honors must wither and nod to the dust. I 

Chorus, I 

When opprest and reproach’d, our king we implore, i 

Still firmly persuadea our riglits he’ll restore; j 

When our hearts bent to arms to defend a just right, 
Onr monarch rules there, and forbids us to fight. ; 

Chorus. I 

Not the glitter of arms, nor the dread of a fray. 
Could make us submit to their ehains for a day; ! 
Withheld by affection, on Hritons we call, 

Prevent the fierce conflict which threatens your fall. 

Chorus. 

All ages shall speak with amaze and nj)plauso. 

Of the jirudenco wo show in supjiort of our cause. 
Assur’d of our safety a Brunswick still reigns, 

Whose free, loyal subjects are strangers to chains. 

Chorus. 

Then join hand in hand, bravo Amerienns all. 

To be free, is to live; to be slaves is to fall; 

Has the land such a dnstard os scorns nut a lord ? 

Who dreads not a fetter much more than a sword ? 

Chorus. 

A song to the same time was comyiosod in Now 
York, in honor of some of the leaders of opinion 
in that day, a portion of whom afterwards figured 
on the royalist side. Itapywarodin the New York 
Journal, January 26, 1769. 

A SONG. 

Come, cheer up, my lads, like a true British band. 

In the cause of our country who join heart and 
hand; 

Fair Freedom invites—she cries out—“Agree ! 

And be steadfast for those that are stend&st for me.” 


Hearts of oak are we all. 

Hearts of oak we’ll remain : 

We always are ready— 

Steady, boys, steady— 

To give them our voices again and again. 

With the brave sons of Freedom, of every degree. 
Unite all the good—and united arc we : 

But still be the lot of the villains disgrace— 

Whose foul, rotten hearts give the lie to their face. 
Hearts of oak, <kc. 

See! their unblushing chieftain! perverter of laws ! 
His teeth are the shark’s, and a vulture’s Ids claws— 
As soon would 1 venture—howe’er he may talk, 

My lambs with a wolf, or my fowls with a hawk. 
Hearts of oak, <&c. 

First—^thc worth of good Cruger let’s crown with 
ap]>lnuse, 

Wlio has join’d us again in fair Liberty’s cause— 
Sour Envy, herself, is afraid of his name, 

And weeps that slic finds not a blot m his fame. 
Hearts of oak, <tc. 

To Jauncoy, ray souls, let yi>ur praises resound! 
With health and success may his goodness be 
crown’d : 

May the cup of his joy never eease to run o’er— 
For he gave to us all when he gave to the poor ! 
Hearts of oak, <fec. 

What Briton, undaunted, that pants to be free. 

But wanns at the inoMtion of brave ]>e Laiineey ? 
*‘Hapj>y Freedom!” said Fame, “ what a son have 
you here I 

Whose head is ajiproved, and whose heart is sincenv 
Hearts of oak, dec. 

F<tr worth and for truth, and good nature renown’d, 
Let the name and upjdauses of Walton go nmnd : 
Ilis j)riulence attracts—but his free, honest soul 
Gives a grace to the rest, and enli\ eus the whole. 
Hearts of oak, <fec. 

Huzza! for the patriots wlioso virtue is tried— 
Uiibia'Js’d by faction, untainted by pride: 

AVlio Liberty’s welfare undaunted pursue, 

With heads 4‘V(‘r clear, ami hearts ever true. 

Hearts of oak, d:c. 

Tlie planting of the first liberty pole in tho coun¬ 
try in The Fields at New York, intbnt])ortion of the 
jiresent rurk between the west end ot the C'ity Hall 
and Broadway, by tho Sons of Liberty, and the 
Btmggle which ensued between that energetio band 
and the government troiips during which the pole 
was cut down, again set nj), again felled, and 
finally hoo[>ed and otherwise' protected with iron, 
seems to have excited the attention of some lory 
versifier, who perjHiti'aled a burlescpie cantata, a 
copy of which is preserved in its original form of 
four folio pages, printed in large type, in tho col¬ 
lection of broadsides made by Du Siniitiere, now 
in the possession of the Library Company of Phi¬ 
ladelphia. A MS. note by that antiejuary on the 
copy, informs us that “this pajier was found 
under tho front door of a great many houses in 
New York on the morning of the fifth of March, 
1770.” 

Tlis Procession with the Sf^xnda/rd of Factwn: 
a Cantata^ opens with a few lines of 

BBOTTATiyB. 

Tyas on the mom when Virtue wept to see 
Discord stalk forth in robes of liberty, 

The sons of Faction met (a ghastly Iwnd!) 

To fix theu* standard in our bleeding land: 
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FleaA*d with the plaything, roar’d the youthful train, 
Wond’ring their parents had grown young again. 
»««««# 

High o’er the rest bra’ chami)ion Sawney stood, 

The brazen trumpet of the factious brood. 

Sawney sings a song in Scotch. 

He ended, while amid the gazing tlirong 
The noble captain proudly stalk’d along. 

“The noble captain” was Sands, who sings a 
song to the air Yankee Doodle. A stanza or two 
may be given:— 

Good neighbors, if you’re not afraid, 

Be not in trc|)idati()n, 

Tho’ our great loss before did ruibo 
Prodigious consternation. 

Yankee Doodle^ d:c. 
Let ev’ry body laugh and sing, 

And be a very gay soul; 

For we have got another j)Orft 
As big as any May-pole. 

Recitative. 

In solemn pomp, amid the shouting throng, 

The coursers drew the iiiussy Pole along. 

« » « » « 4 ^ 

P-r tlieu niiigs, 

Of all tlie itien in our town, 

The dark, the fair, the red, tlie brown. 

That toil to pull tlu5 churchmen down., 

There a none like S*** the L-r. 

Rt’ritatice. 

Brove, honest George, of genuine British mould, 
With face of jdenly, and with heai*t of goM, 

As ’moiig the bellowing bund he dauntless stood, 
Soon as tlieir standard rais’d in air he view’d. 

His virtuous breast with })atriot fervour glow’d. 
While thus his words with manly freedom flow’d: 

We give this song entire, for its minute descrip¬ 
tion of tho liberty -])olc. 

Air —“ Derry-down.^' 

Come listeti, good neighbours of every degree. 
Whose hearts, like your purses, are open and free. 
Let this pole a iiionunient eve^ reinuin. 

Of tho folly and arts of the time-sei-ving train. 

Derry down, <kc. 

Its bottom, so artfully fix’d under ground, 

Resembles their scheming, so low and profound; 
The dark underminings, and base dirty ends. 

On which the success of the faction dcjwnds. 

Derry down, <fec. 

Tlie vane, mark’d with freedom, may put us in mind. 
As it varies, and flutters, and turns,with the wind. 
That no faith can be jdac’d in the wonls of <iur f(»e8. 
Who change as the wind of their interest blows. 

Derry down, <ke. 

The iron clasp’d around it, so firm and so neat, 
Resembles too closely their frau<l and deceit. 

If the outside’s but guarded, they care not a pin. 
How rotten and hollow the heart is within. 

Derry down, Ac. 

Then away, ye pretenders to freedom, away. 

Who strive to enjolo us in hopes to betray; 

Leave the pole for the stroke of tho lightning to 
sever. 

And, huz:^ for King George and our country for 
ever I 

Derry down, Ac, 


This curious production has never, to our 
knowledge, been reprinted or noticed. Our ex¬ 
tracts are from Du Simiti^re’s copy, the only one 
we have met with. 

Tho burning of the armed schooner Gaspeo in 
tlie waters of Rhode Island, one of the earliest in¬ 
stances of resistance to British authority, gave rise 
to a ballad at tho time which has a genuine flavor 
j of the ])opular feeling. The passage of historyto 
which it refers is thus related by Bancroft, 
time was June, 1772. 

“ Inhabitants of Providence, in Rhode Island, 
had in the last March, compbiined to the Deputy 
i (xovernor of tlie conduct of iJeutenant Duding- 
ston, Cloinmander of the Gaspee, who obstructed 
their vesseds and bouts, without showing any evi- 
I dence of his authority. IJopkiii^, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, on being consulted, gave the opinion, ‘ that 
: any person who should come into tho Colony and 
I exercise any authority by force of amis, without 
I showing his commission to the Governor, a/id if a 
Custom House officer, wi.tliont being sworn into 
his office, was guilty of a trespass, if not piracy.’ 
The Governor, therefore, sent a sheriff on board 
the Gaspee, to ascertain by what orders the Lieu¬ 
tenant. acted; and Dudingston referred the sub¬ 
ject to the Admiral. The Admiral answered 
from Boston: ‘ The Lieutenant, Sir, has done his 
duty. I shall give tho King’s otBcers directions, 
that they send every man taken in molesting them 
t(» me. As sure as the people of Newport attempt 
to rescue any vessel, and any of them are taken, 

. 1 will hang them as ])iraU?s.’ Dudingston se¬ 
conded the insokmce of hi< superior officer, in¬ 
sulted the inhabitants, plundered the islands of 
sheep and hogs, cut down trees, fired at market 
boats, detained vessels without a colorable pre- 
' text, hihI made illegal seizures of goods of which 
j the recovery cost more than they were worth. 

1 “On the ninth of June, tho Providence Packet 
! was returning to Providence, and proud of its 
I speed, went gayly on, heedless of tho Gaspee. 

; I )udingston gave chase. The tide lieing at flood, 

' tho Packet ventured near shore; the Gaspee con¬ 
fidently followed; and drawing more water ran 
aground on NaiKpiit, a little below Paiituxet 
The following niglit a party of men in six or seven 
boats, led by John Brown and Joseph Brown of 
; Providence, and Simoon Potter of Bristol, boarded 
tho stranded 8(;hooner, after a scuffie in which 
I Dudingston was wounded, took and landed its 
cri*w, and then sot it on fire.”* 

Tho author of tho old ballad is uiikaown: 

NEW BONO GALLED THE GABrEE.t 

’Twas in the reigu of George the Third, 

The public jieace was much disturb’d, 

By ahips of war that came and laid, 

Within our ports to stop our trade. 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-two, 

In Newport harbor lay u crew 
That play’d the parts of pirates there, 

The sous of Freedom could not bear. 

Sometimes they’d weigh, and ^ve them chase. 
Such actions, sure were very hasol— 

No honest coasters could pass by, 

But what they would let some shot fly. 


• Bancroft's United States, vi. 416,417. 
t From Sketches of Newport and Its Vicinity, pahllshedby 
John B. Taylor, New York, 184B, pp. 160-1 
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’ Which did provoke to high degree 
Those trne-Dom Sons of Liberty,— 

So that they could no longer bear 
Ihose sons of Belial stayingthere. 

It was not long, ere it fell out 
That Williani Duddingston, so stout. 

Commander of the Gaspee tender, 

Which he has reason to remember— 

Because, as people do assert, 

He almost met his just desert; 

Here on the twelfth* day of last June, 

Between the hours of twelve and one— 

Hid chose the sloop called the Hannah, 

Of which one Lindsay was oomniundiT— 

They dogg’d her up IVovidenoe Sound, 

And there the rascals got aground. 

The news of it flew that very day, 

That they on Kaquit Point did I 03 ’';— 

That night, about half after ten, 

Some harragonsett rndiau-inen. 

Being sixty-four, if I remember, 

Soon made this stout coxcomb surrender— 

And what wafl best of all their tricks. 

In him a ball too they did fix— 

Then sot the men upon the land 
And burnt her up, we understand— 

Which thing provok’d the king so Jiigh 
He said those men should surely die 

So if he can but find them out, 

King George has offered very stout 
One thousand pounds to find out ono 
That wounded William Duddingston. 

One thousand more, he says he’ll spare 
To those who say they Shentis weir— 

One thousand more there doUi remain 
For to find out the leadfTs name. 

Likewise one hundred pound per man. 

For any one of all the clan ; 

But let him try his utmost skill. 

I’m apt to think he never will 
Find out one of these hearts of gold. 

Though he should offer fifty fold. 

We have next to present tliree out of several 
scraps of verse on the exciting topic of lea. The 
first is from the Now Hampshire Gazette of July 
22 , 1774; tbe second from the Pennsylvania 
Journal of September 14, in the same year; the 
third is also fi^^m a newspaper of about the same 
period:— 

L 

Bouse ev’ry generous thoughtful mind, 

The rising danger floe; 

If you would lasting freedom find, 

Now then abandon tea. 

n. 

Scorn to be bound with golden chains. 

Though they allure tlie sight; 

Bid them defiance if they claim 
Our freedom and birth-nght. 

in. 

Shall we our freedom give away, 

And all our comfort pl^e 
In drinking of outlandish tka, 

Only to please our taste. 


• Hlstorlsni my tbe 9th of June. 


IV. 

Forbid it. Heaven, let us be wis^ 

And seek our country’s good; 

Nor ever let a thought arise. 

That tea should be our food. 

V. 

Since we so great a plenty have, 

Of all that’s for our health; 

Shall we that baleful Iicib receive, 
Imjioverishing our wealth. 

VI. 

When we survey the breathless corpse. 
With putrid matter fill’d ; 

For crawling wojtiis a s\v cet resort. 

By us re])utod ilL 

vn. 

Noxious effluvia sending out 
From its pernicious store, 

Not only from the foniniiig mou^b. 

But every lifeless pore. 

vrn. 

To view the same enroll’d in ten. 

Besmear’d witli such perfumes. 

And then the herb sent o’er the acfi. 

To us it tainted comes. 

IX. 

Some of it tinctur’d with the filth 
Of carcases embalm’d; 

Taste of this herb then if thou wilt. 

Sure me it cannot charm. 

X, 

Adieu, away, O tea begone. 

Salute oiir taste no more; 

Though thou art coveted by some, 

Wlio’re destin’d to be j^oor. 

TZBOIMIA nANISUINO Til A. 

By a Lady. 

Begone, pernicious baneful ten, 

With all Pajidoro’s ill« poHsesf^’J; 

Hyson, no more beguiled by thee, 

My noble sons sliull be opjjrcss’d. 

To Britain fly, wliere gold enslnves 
And venal men ilieir birtli-rigbt 8<'l]: 

Tell North and his brib’d clan of knaves 
I’lieir bloody acts were made in hell. 

In Henry’s reign those acts began, 

Whieh sacred rules of justice broke; 
North now pursues the hellish plan. 

To fix on us Ills slavish yoke. 

But we opjmse, and will be free, 

This great good cause we will defei'd; 
Nor bribe, nor Gage, nor North’s decree, 
Shall make us “ at his feet to bend.” 

From Anglia’s ancient sone we eaine. 

Those heroes who for freedom fought: 

In Freedom’s cause we’ll matcli their lame. 
By their example greatly taught 
Our king we love, but North we hate. 

Nor will to liiiu submission own; 

If death’s our doom, we’ll brave our fate. 
But pay allegiance to tlie throne. 

A ladt'b addeu to heb tba-tabu. 
Farewell tbe tea-board, with its gaudy equipage 
Of cups and saucers, cream-bucket, sugar-tongs, 
The pretty tea-chest also, lately stor’d 
With Hyson, Congou, and best double fine. 
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Pall many a joyous moment hare I sat by ye. 
Hearing the girls tattle, the old maids talk scandal, 
And the spruce coxcomb laugh at—may be—nothing. 
No more shall 1 dish out the once lov^l liquor. 
Though now detestable, 

Because 1 am taught, (and 1 believe it true) 

Its use will fasten alavink chains upon my country. 
And Liberty’s the goddess 1 would chose 
To reign triumphant in America. 


The Association^ of the Colonies at the 
Grand Congress Judd at Philadelphia^ September 
1,1774, l»y “Bob Jingle, Esq., Poet-Laureat to the 
Congres.s,” printed in that year, is a parody in 
verse of the Articles of Association, which 
seems to have been a favorite species of wit with 
the Tory bards, wlio found in the now proceed¬ 
ings of legislation novel matter for their jocularity. 
A clever s^iiiib, in verse, A Dialogue between a 
SoutJuirn Delegate and his Spouse^ on his return 
from the Grand Continental Congress^ of the 
same year, is in a similar vein, the humor con¬ 
sisting in tlie indignant wife rating her simple- 
minded husband for his rashness in intermeddling 
with affaire of state. A single passage of the 
altercation will sutiioe:— 


Wife. Good Lord! how magnanimouB! 

I fear, child, thou’rt drunk, 

Doat thou think thyaclf, <leary, a CromwHl, or Morickf 
Dost thou thiuk that wise nature meant thy shallow 
pate, 

To digest the important affairs of a state? 

Thou born! thou 1 the machine of an empire to 
wicbl ? 

And thou wise in debate? Should’st feel bold in the 
field ? 

If thou’st wisdom to manage tobacco, and slave, 

It’s as much as God ever designed thee to have: 
Because men are males, arc the}" all politicians? 
Why then I presume they’re divines and physicians, 
An<l born all with talents every station to fill. 

Noble proofs you’ve given ! no d<»ubt of your skill: 
Would I instead of Delegatt's, they’d sent Delegates’ 
wi> es; 

Heavens I we couldn’t have bungled it so for our 
lives! 

If you had even eonsultcd the boys of a school, 
Believe me, Love, you could not Imvc played so the 
fool: 

Would it bluster, and frighten its own poor dear 
wife, 

As the Congress docs England I quite out of her 
life? 

Husband. This same Congress, my dear, much dis- 
turbeth tliy rest, 

God and man ask no more than that men do their 
best; 

Tis their fate, not their crimes, if they’ve little pre¬ 
tence, 

To your most transcendent penetration and sense; 
Tis great pity, I grant, they hadn’t ask’d the advice 
Of a judge of affairs, so profound aii<l so nice ; 
You’re so patient, so cool, so monstrous eloquent, 
Next Congress, my Empress shall be made President. 

A mild remonstrance against a famous practice 
ap{>ears in Rivington’s Gazette at this date. We 
give it with its introductory note, showing its 
author at least did not set an extravagant value 
on his contribution. 

Mb. RmNGTON— 

I shall take it very kind in you, sir, if you will be 
•0 good to put the verses, wrapt up in this paper, 


I into your next Gazetteer, for fear of some torribU • 
I mischief: 1 am ooncemed I can’t afford to give you 
i any thing for’t, but I hope you will do it for 
I nothmg, for 

A PooB Mae. 

New York, Dec. 19,17T4. 

OK BEAUIKOTHAT THE POOB MAK WAS TABBED AKD FEAIHEBED, 

Uj)on my word it’s very hard 
A man can’t speak his mind, 

But he must tarr’d and feather’d be, 
j And left to north-west wind. 

God knows my heart, my neighbours dear, 

I meant to serve you all; 

And little did I think or fear 
My pride would have such fall 

Oh sad 1 the toil of many an hour. 

One moment can destroy. 

How great is inspectional power. 

How vain all human joy. 

I meant to serve you all, ’tis true, 

With lieai't, and strength, and might, 

Yet selfish hop'd some praise was due 
To what I did indite. 

Alas! ’twos all an idle dream, 

1’liese tyrants to oppose. 

In vain we strive against the stream. 

They have us by the nose. 

Our noses they will grind full well. 

On grindstone hard and ruff. 

Until we w'ish them all at h—11, 

And cry, Eiiuff, emiff. 

Ah, where’s the man in your defence, 

That bt)ldly will arise, 

With homely language, downright senBe, 

To open on your eyes. 

Tar, feathers, haunt him day and nighty 
And cheek his bold career. 

He’s not afraid of human wight, 

But loves Ills wife full dear. 

Ah, sliould she view him dress’d in tar. 

And feathers, ah so grim. 

She’d rnge and rave, and storm and swear. 

And tear them limb from limb. 

Inspectors all, beware, beware, 

Gome not unto our house. 

She’ll scratch your eyes, and tear your hair. 

And crack you like a louse. 

’Twould bo a shame, a woman poor 
Your pow’r should dare oppose. 

Kick you, and cuff you out of door. 

As God and nature’s foes. 

Kivington's Now York Gazette, Thursday, 

Dec. 22,1774. 

Another, but more vigorous Tory strain, ap¬ 
pears in the same journal a littl(‘ later. As tliese 
pieces show the spirit of the time, and the activi^ 
of the foe enhances llie glory of the conqueror, 
we do not scruple to insert them. Each section 
of the country scorns to have furnished its 
quota. 

On Calvert’s plains new faction reigns. 

Great Britain—we defy, Sir ; 

True liberty—lies gag’d in chains, 

Tho’ freedom is the cry. Sir • 

The Congress, and their factious tools. 

Most wantonly oppress us, 

Hypocrisy triumphant rules, 

Ana sorely does distress us. 
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The British bands with glory crowned, 

No longer shall withstand us; 

Our martial deeds loud fame shall sound, 

Since mad Lee—now commands us : 
Triumphant soon, a blow he'll strike, 

That ml the world shall awe, Sir, 

And General Gage, Sir, Perseus-like, 

Behind his wheels,—She’ll draw. Sir. 

When Gallic hosts, ungrateful men, 

Our race meant to exterminate, 

Pray, did Committees save us then. 

Or H--k, or such vermin ? 

Then faction spurn, think for yourselves. 

Your parent state, believe me, 

From real griefs, from factious elves. 

Will speedily relieve ye. 

Baltlmoro, Dec. 19. 

Contributed by “Agi’icola” to Rivington’s New 
York Gazetteer, Thursday, Jan. 6, 177/). 

We find in the Pennsylvania Journal of Ma}^ 
81, 1776, a song, whioh we have not met in any 
other shape, and which well deserves the honor 
of a reprint:— 

A BONO. 

To the twM of “ The. Echoing Uorn.'^ 

Hark I *tis Freedom that calls, come, f)atriot8, awake 1 
To arms, my bmve boys, and away: 

"Ks Honour, 'tis Virtue, 'tis Liberty calls, 

And upbraids the too tedious delay. 

What pleasure we find in pursuing our foes, 

Thro’ blood and thro* carnage wc’ll fly; 

Then follow, we’ll soon overtime them, huzza! 

The tyrants are seized on, they die. 

II. 

Triumphant returning with Freedom secur’d. 

Like men, we’ll be joyful and gay— 

With our wives and our friends, we’ll sport, love, 
and drink, 

And lose the fatigues of the da 5 \ 

*118 freedom alone gives a relish to mirth, 

But oppression all happiness wiurs; 

It will smooth life’s dull passage, ’twill Hloj)e the de¬ 
scent. 

And strew the way over with flow era. 

A few months later in the same year, we meet 
the date, October, 1776, of the com]) 08 ition of one 
of the finest and most poj)ular productioius of the 
war, the “ Wliy should vain mortals tremble ?” of 
Nathaniel Niles:— 

THB AHZBIOAK HIBO. 

A Baipfhic ode^ written in the time of the American Eevoln- 
Uon^ at Eorwich, Conn., October, 177&. 

Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of buttle, 

Where blood and carnage clothe the ground in 
crimson, 

Sounding with death-groans f 

Death will invade us by the means appointed. 

And we must all bow to the king of terrors; 

Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared. 

What shape he comes in. 

Infinite Goodness teaches us submission. 

Bids us be q^uiet under all his deiilings; 

Never repining, but forever praising 
God, our Creator. 

Well may we praise him; all his ways are perfect: 
Though a resplendence, infinitely glowing. 

Dazzles in gloiw on the sight of mortals^ 

Struck blind by lustre. 


Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine. 

Nor lees his ^foodness in the storm and tliunder, 
Mercies and judgment both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite kindness. 

O, then, exult that God forever reigneth; 

Clouds which, around him, hinder our perception, 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his name, and 
Shout louder praises. 

Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master 
1 will commit kll that I have or wish for. 

Sweetly as babes’ sleep will I give my life up, 
When call’d to jdeld it. 

Now, Mars, I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars. 
Bursting from bomb-shells, roaring from the cannon. 
Rattling in gi*ape-8hot like a storm of hailstones, 
Torturing ether. 

Up the bleak heavens let the spreading flames rise. 
Breaking, like ^Ktna, through the smoky columns, 
Ijoweriiig, like Fgypt, o’er the falling city. 
Wantonly burn’d down.* 

While all their hearts quick ]>alpitate for havoc. 

Let slip your blood-hounds, nam’d the British lions; 
Dauntless as ileath stares, nimble os the whirl-wind, 
Dremlful os demons! 

Let oceans waft on all your floating castles, 

Fraught with dcstrinfion, horrible to nature; 

Then, with your sails fill’d by a storm of vengcai to. 
Bear down to battle. 

From the dire caverns, made by ghostly miners. 

Let the explosion, dreadful as ^ olcauoes. 

Heave the broad town, with all it« w’eallh and i»co- 
I>le, 

Quick 1.0 destruction. 

Still shall the banner of the King of Heaven 
Never advance where 1 am afraid to follow: 

Wliile that precedt*s me, with an open bosom. 

War, I defy the(‘. 

Fame and dear freedrnn lure me on to battle, 

Wliile a fell desy>ot, grimmer than a death’s-head. 
Stings me with scryamts, fiercer than Medusa’s, 

To the cncjuiiitcr. 

Life, for my country and the cause of freedom. 

Is but a trifle for a worm to y>nrt with ; 

And, if ])reserved in so great, a contest, 

Life is redoubled. 

Nathaniel Niles wjis a graduate of Urineeton 
of 17G0 and Ma.ster of Arts of Harvard J77- ; ho 
settled in Vermont, where ho hecaiiK.* District 
Judge of the United States. He died in West 
Fiiirlee, Vermont, in November, 1828, at the ago 
of eighty-six. His grandfather, Samuel Niles, 
the minister of Braintree, Ma^s., was an author 
uf note. He wrote Trintia Evclwiarum^ an ac¬ 
count of the New England churches in 1745, and 
a tract in verse, Go(V% Wonder Worliiig ProrU 
dencef^ New England in the redvetion (if Louis- 
hurg^ in 1747, also several tlieological publica¬ 
tions, and a History of the Indian Wars publislicd 
in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, dying 
in 1702 at the ago of eighty-nine.t 
Niles, we learn further, preached occasionally 
as a Presbyterian clergyman in Norwich, Conn., 
during the Revolution, where he also established 
a wire manufactory, iirevicms to Lis removal to 


♦ Charlostown. near Boston. 

t Mass. Ulst ColL, Third i: erio^ vL 154-270. Updike's Nar. 
Ch. 87. 
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the Vermont District.* He was an acute preach¬ 
er; two sermons delivered by him at Tor- 
ringford, Conn., The Perfection of God^ the 
Fountain of Ood^ and published at Norwich, 
“for a number of hearers,” fhlly supporting 
a reputation in this particular. There is an 
improvement in one of tliem in an allusion to 
Washington whic.h is curious. He is illustrating 
the providence of the Deity: “Observe the sun¬ 
beams that shoot by stealth into a darkened room. 
There you will see myriads of playing motes. 
Can there be any importiin(!e in these ? Indeed 
there can, indeed there is: too iiiueh for any 
except God to manage. One of these may over¬ 
throw an empire, give the world a shock, and 
extend its iiitluenco into eternity. It may fall on 
the lungs of some monarch, and occasion great 
revolutions in his dominions. It may light on the 
eye of a David, a Solomon, a ('yrus, an Alex¬ 
ander, bring on an intlammation which may 
spread to the other; produce a mortification, first 
of tliose parts, and then of the whole body. 
Should this be the case with the Commander-in- 
Chief of the present American fonn's, wliat dread¬ 
ful conse(iuences might not follow. Our strength 
might give way; our country ho sul)dued; our 
religious privileges be wrested from us; super¬ 
stition and idolatry be introdiKTd, and, by and by, 
spread from us throughout this continent; and 
then spread over the other (juartcTS of the world, 
in an heavier cloud than they now lie under.” 
Ho also publihhod several other discourses, but he 
will be mainly rememl>ered by his AiNcricdn 
Hero^ a sapphie ode, sung vigorously in Norwich 
in the olden time, and still revivi'd, we under¬ 
stand, on certain occasions in New Haven.* 

The bombardment of Hristol occurred on the 
7tli of October, 1775, and the ballad on the sub¬ 
ject was written not long after. We c'Xtract the 
lines from Mrs. Williams's Jhograpby of Harton. 
Wallace was the commander of tlie English 
squadron off N ewport:— 

THK BOaiUAKPMKTTT OF BKIRTOL. 

The incident which occasioned the following bal¬ 
lad is thus described by an eye-witness (whose, uame 
is not given) in a letter to Mrs. Williarns, 

October 7, 1775, the <lny when Wallace fired 
upon the town of llri.stol, 1 wa< something over ten 
years old, and all the circumstances ieluting to that 
event are fresh in niy memory. It w^as <»n a plea¬ 
sant afternoon, with a gentle breeze from the south, 
that the ships at Newport got under weigh, and stoo<i 
up towards Bristol (appcaritig to us a pretty sight). 
The wind being light they did not arrive till sun¬ 
set Wallace, in the Rose, led the way, run up and 
anchored within a cable’s length of the wharf 1 
think the other ships’ names were the Gaspee and 
Eskew. The next followed, and anchored one 
cable’s length to tlie south. The other one, in en¬ 
deavouring to go further south, grounded on the 
middle ground. Besides these, I tliink there was a 
bomb brig and a schooner. The schooner run up 
opjMwite the bridge, and anchored. I was on the 
wharf, with hundreds of others, viewing the same, 
and suspecting no evil. At eight o’clock the Com¬ 
modore fired a gun. Kveii then the people felt no 
alarm, but in a very short time they began to fire 


• History of Norwich, Conn., from its first settlement in 
1660, to Jannsry, 18^ by Miss F. M. Caulklns, p. 208. Dodd’s 
Bevolntionary Memorial^ p. 66. 


all along the line, and continued to fire for an hour, 
^e bomb brig threw carcasses, machines made of 
iron hoops, ana filled with all manner of combusti¬ 
bles, to set fire to the town. They threw them up 
nearly perpendicular, with a tremendous tail to 
them, and when they fell on the ground they blazed 
up many yards high, several of which were put out 
« » « q'lje cowardly ruscol, after firing for an 
hour or so, being hailed by one of our citizens, 
ceased firing, and a committee from the town went 
on board, and his demand on them was a number of 
sheep and cattle. I believe they collected a few; 
and the next day, beitig Sunday, lie got under way, 
and left us, with a name not yet forgotten. * * * 
It is marvellous that there were not more people 
killed, as the bridge was crowded with people all 
the time of the firing, and the schooner lay within 
pistol shot of the bridge, and kej)t up a constant 
lire. The rest of the sliiiw fired grape, round and 
j double head shot, which were plentifully found 
I after the firing. * * ♦ following versos 

[ were ma<ie on the occasion :— 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 

Our Brirtt.ol town was much surprised 
By a pack of thievish villains, 

That will not work to earn their livings. 

October’t was the seventh day, 

As 1 have heard the people 
Wallaee, his name he ever enrst. 

Came on our harbor just at dusk. 

And th(‘re his ships did safely moor, 

And quickly sent his barge on shore, 

With ordei*s that sliouhJ not be broke, 

Or they might expect a smoke. 

Demanding that the magistrates 
Should quickly come on board his ships, 

And let him have some sheen and cattle, 

Or they might expect a battle. 

At eight o’clock, by signal given, 

Onr peaceful atinospbere was riven 
By Ih’itish balls, both grape and roun 
As plenty afterwards were found. 

But oh I to hear the doleful cries 
Of people running for their lives! 

Women, w ith children in their arms. 

Running away to the fanns I 

With all their firing and their skill 
Tljcy did not any person kill; 

Neither was any j)eraon hurt, 

But the Reverend i’ai'son Burt. 

And he was not killed by a ball, 

As judged by jurors one and all; 

But being in a sickly state, 

He, frightened, fell, which proved his fat e. 

Another truth to you I’ll tell. 

That you may see they levelled well; 

For aiming for to kill the people, 

They fired their shot into a steeple. 

They fired low, they fired high, 

The women scream,"the children cry; 

And all tlieir firing and their racket 
Shot off the topmast of a packet 

In relation to the following, we find the 
schooner True American, twelve guns. Captain 
Daniel Hawthorne, spoken of as in service in 
1777 in a list of Salem Privateers, in Joseph B. 
Felt’s Annals of Salem (Salem, 184JH, voL ii. 
268. The ballad is given in McCarty’s Songs, vol. 
ii. 260, lh)m R. W. Griswold’s mannsoript ool- 
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Standing for fair America, 

With troops for General Howe. 

Our captain did inspect her 
With glasses, and he said, 
boys, she means to fight us. 

But be you not afraid; 

All hands repair to quarters, 

See every tiling is clenr. 

We’ll give her a broadside, my boys, 

As soon as she comes uear.’^ 

She was prepared with nettings, 

And her men were well secured. 

And bore directly for us. 

And put us close on board; 

When the cannon roar’d like thunder. 

And tlie muskets fired amain, 

But soon we were alongside 
And grai>pled to her chain. 

And now the scene it alteV’d, 
llie cannon ceased t(> roar, 

We fought with swords and boarding-pikes 
One glass or soinething more. 

Till British pride and glory 
Ao longer dared to stay. 

But cut the Yankee grajiplings. 

And quickly bore away. 

Our rns(‘ was not so desptTate 
As plainly might aiipear; 

Y'et sudden death di<i enter 
On board our jirivateer. 

Mahoney, Crew, and Olorntnons, 

The ^ aliant and the brave, 

Fell glorious in the contest, 

And met a watery grave. 

Ten otlier men w’ere wounded 
Among our warlike crew, 

With them our noble cajitain,* 

To whom all praise is due; 

To him and all our officei’s. 

Let’s give a hearty cheer; 

Success to fair America 
And our good prnuteerl 


lection of American Historic^ Ballads, and is 
said to have been taken down fhim the mouths 
of the surviving sliipmates of Hawthorne, who 
were accustomed to meet at the oflBoe of the 
Marine Insurance Company in Solcm.^’ 

BOLD HAWTHOnNE ; OK THE OBUIBE OF THE FATE AMKBTOAK, 
COHUANDED llY OAPT. DAKIEL IIAWTIIOKNE. 

Written bp the Surgeon of the Vewtl. 

The twenty-second of August, 

Before the close of day. 

All hands on board of our privateer. 

We got her under weigh ; 

We kept the lilastern shore along, 

For forty leagues oi* more, 

Tlien our departure took h>r sen. 

From the isle of Mauhegan shore. 

Bold Ilawthorno was coiiunandcr, 

A man of real worth, 

Old England’s cruel tyranny 
Induced him to go forth ; 

She, with relentless fury, 

Was jdunderiiig all our 0 (»nst, 

And thought, because her strength was great, 
Our glorious cause was lost. 

Yet boast not, liuuglity Britons, 

Of power and dignity, 

By land thy conquering armies. 

Thy matchless strength at sea; 

Since tauglit by numerous instances 
Americans can fight, 

With valour can equip their stand, 

Your armies ])ut to flight. 

Now farewell to fair America, 

Farewell our friends an<l wives; 

We trust in Heaven’s peculiar cure. 

For to protect their lives ; 

To proBj»er our intended cruise 
Upon the raging main. 

And to preserve our dearest friend.*; 

Till we return again. 

The wind it being leading, 

It bore us on onr way. 

As far unt-o the southward 
As the Gulf of Florida ; 

Where we fell in with a British Hhi;>, 

Bound homeward from the main ; 

Wo gave her two bow-ehasers, 

And she I'cturn’d the same. 

We hauled up our courses, 

And BO prepared for fight; 

The contest lield four glasses, 

Until the du.sk of night; 

Then having sprung our mainmast, 

And had so large a sen, 

We dropp’d astern and left onr chase 
Till the returning day. 

Next mom we fish’d our mainmast. 

The ship still being nigh. 

All hands made for eugnging 
Our chance once more to try; 

But wind and sea being boisterous 
Our cannon would not bear. 

We thought it quite imprudent 
And so we left her there. 

We cruised to the eastward, 

Near the coast of Portugal, 

In longitude of twenty-seven 
We saw a lofty sail; 

We gave her chase, and soon perceived 
She was a British snow 


»To.scph Wtirron rontiibuted by bis voice and 
])eii, as well os his sword, l,o the progress of the 
American cause. lie deliveml in 1772 and 1775 
orations on tlie Bo.ston M^issacre, the second of 
which was fu'oiuiuiiced in defiance of the threats 
of the soldiery of the garrison, wlio lined the 
}>u]pit stairs. Warren, tx) avoid confusion, en¬ 
tered by the window in the roar. The address 
Wiis an animated and vigorous |)orfonnance. The 
interest it exeibul out of Boston may be gathered 
from the abii.sive account of its delivery in 
Riviiigton’.s (lazette, March 10, 1776, an amusing 
specimen of the style of writing in that peri¬ 
od ical.f 

On Monday, the 6th instant, the Old South Meet¬ 
ing-house being crowded with mobility and fame, 
the selectmen, with Adams, Church and Hancock, 
Cooper and othei-s, assembled in the pulpit, wliich 
was covered with black, and we all sat gaping at 
one another, above an hour, expecting I At last, a 
single horse chair stopped at the apothecary’s, oppo¬ 
site the meeting, from which descended the orator 
(Warren) of the day, and, entering the shop, wjis 
followed by a servant with a bundle, in which were 
the Ciceronian toga, etc 

Having robed himself, he proceeded across the 

* Hawthorne was woanded In the head by a musket ball 

t Quoted in Loilng's Hundred Boston Orators, p. 60. 
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■treet to the meeting, and, being received into the 
pulpit, he was announced by one of his fraternity 
to be the person appointed to declaim on the occa¬ 
sion. He then put himself into a Domosthenian 
posture, with a white handkerchief in hin rigiit 
hand, and his left in his breeches,—began and ended 
without action. He was a])plauded by the mob, 
but groaned at bv people of understanding. One of 
the pulpiteers (Adams) then got up and proposed 
the nomination of another to speak next year on the 
bloody massacre,—the first time that expression was 
made to the audience,—when some officers cried, O 
fie, fie 1 The galleriaus, apprehending fire, bounded 
out of the windows, and swarmed down the gutters 
like rats, into the street. The 43d regiment, return¬ 
ing accidentally from exercise, with drums boating, 
threw the whole body into the greatest consterna¬ 
tion. There were neither pageantry, exhibitions, 
processions, or bells tolling, us usual, but the night 
was remarked for being the quietest these many 
months past. 

Warren wrote for the nowflf)apcr8 in favor of 
freedom, and turned his poetical abilities in tlie 
Banie direction. His Free America^ written pro¬ 
bably not long before bis lamented death, shows 
that he possessed facility as a versifier. 

FREE AXEKICA. 

7V*««—*• Britinh Grenadiers." 

That seat of science, Athens, 

And earth’s proud mistress, Rome; 

Where now arc all their glories? 

We scarce can find a toinh. 

Tlicn guard your rights, Americans, 

Nor stoop to lawless sway ; 

Oppose, oppose, oppose, oppose, 

J'or North America. 

We led fair Freedom hither, 

And lo, the desert smiled I 

A ]»arudise of jilousurc 
Was opened in tlie wild I 

Your hni-vest, bold Americans, 

No }Miwer shall snatch awoy 1 

llu7.7.a, hiiz7.u, hiiz7.a, huzza, 

For free Amorica. 

Torn from a world of tyrants, 
lieiieath this western sky. 

We forincil ii new dominion, 

A land of liberty : 

The world sliall own weVe masters here; 

Tlieii hasten on the <luv : 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza. 

For free America. 

Prf)ud Albion bow’d to Cesar, 

And numerous lords before; 

To Piets, to Danes, to Normans, 

And many masters more: 

But we can boast, Americans, 

We’ve never fallen a }>rey; 

Huzza, huzza, liuzza, huzza, 

For free America. 

God bless this maiden climate. 

And through its vast domain 

May hosts of heroes cluster. 

Who scorn to wear a chain: 

And blast the venal sycophant 
That dares our rights betray; 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, 

For free America. 

Lift up your hands, ye heroes, 

And swear with proud disdain. 


The wretch that would ensnare yon, 

Shall lay his snares in vain: 

Should Europe empty all her force, 

We’ll meet her in array. 

And fight and shout, and shout and fight 
For North Americiu 

Some future day shall crown us, 

The masters of the main, 

I Our fleets shall speak in thunder 
To England, France, and Spain; 

And the nations over the ocean spread 
Shall tremble and obey 
The sons, tlic sons, the sons, the sons 
Of brave America. 

I A pamjdilot (collection of Poerits upon Seve¬ 
ral Occasion^., printed in Boston, 1799, opens 
with u ballad of a simple earnest feeling, which, 
in reviewing the early incidents of the war, gives 
an account of the death of Warren, of value as 
a probably contemporary testimony.* 

A POEX, GONTAIXIXO ROME REMARKS ON THE PRSBENT 
WAR, KTC, 

Britons grown big with pride 
And wanton ease, 

And tyranny beside. 

They sought to please 
Tlieir craving appetite; 
lliey strove with all their might. 

They vow’d to rise and fight, 

To make us bow. 

The plan tliey laid was deep, 

F>en like hell; 

With sympathy 1 weep. 

While here i tell 
Of that base nmi derous brood. 

Void of the fear of God, 

Who came to spill onr blood 
In our own hind. 

They bid their armies sail 
Through billows’ roar, 

And take the fii*8t fair gale 
For Boston’s shore; 

Tliey cross’d the Atlantic sea 
A long and watery way. 

Poor Boston fell a prey 
To tyranny. 

'They felt proud tyrants’ rage 
And cruelty, 

A in(»n8ter of a Ptage 
Tliei’c passing by, 

With every trap and snare. 

Whose oatiis did taint the air; 

The illustrious city fair 
Was in distress. 

No pen can fully write, 

Nor tongue express, 

Nor heart that can indite 
The wickedness 
Of that army so base; 

Void of all /ear and grace, 

Infesting of that place 
On every side. 

• Poems upon Several Oecaslons. vl*. :—l. A Poem on the 
Enemy's firstcomlnfr to Boston; the Burning of Charlestown; 
the fight at Bunker-IIill, dco. 2. The Widow's Lamentation. 
8. Nobnehadnezzar's Dream. 4. Apiinst Oppression. 6. An 
Heroic Poem on the taking of General Btir^yne, Ac. 

Shall every sense of Virtue sleep, and every talent He bnriad 
in the Earth, when sabdeots of such Importance oall for them 
to be Improved r 

Boston: Printed for the Author. 1799. 
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The harbonr was block’d up 
No ship could sail; 

Our fishery was stopt, 

A dolefiil tale! 

Of tyrants’ cruelty; 

Their banners lifted high. 

Made sons of freedom cry 
Unto their God. 

The Congrees that we chose 
Bid us unite, 

And to withstand our foes. 

For freedom fight; 

They bid us ready stand, 

Fight for our fathers* land. 
Though we a feeble band, 

Bid us not four. 

With great reluctancy 
We ready stood, 

And with our spirits high. 
Trusting in God; 

Our prayers did ascend, 

That he would be our friend. 
That he would us defend 
In troubles great 

But oh! when cruel Gage 
Bid see that we 
Would not bow to his rage 
And tyranny; 

Did fortify most strong. 

His gnarcts were stretch’d along 
A base and brutish throng, 

Of British trooj)8. 

Gage was both base and mean. 
He dare not fight; 

The men he sent were seen 
Like owls in night 
It was in Lexington, 

Where patriots’ blood did run 
Before the rising sun 
In crimson gore. 

Here sons of freedom fell 
Rather than flee, 

Unt,o those brutes of hell 
Tliey fell a prey; 

But they sliall live again. 

Their names shall rise and reign 
Among the noble slain 
In all our land. 

But oh I this cruel foe 
Wont on in haste, 

To Concord tli<*y did go, 

And there did waste 
Some stores in their rage. 

To gratify old Gage, 

His name in every page 
Shall be defam’d. 

Their jpractico thus so base 
And murder too, 

Bous’d up the pati iot race, 

Who did pursue, 

And put this foe to flight, 

They could not bear the light. 
Some rue’d the very night 
They left their den. 

And now tliis cruelty 
Was spread abroad, 

The sons of liberty 
This act abhorrd; 

Their noble blood did boil. 
Forgetting all the toil, 

In troubles they could smile, 
And went in haste. 


Our army willingly 
Did then engage 
To stop the cruelty 
Of tyrants’ rage. 

They md not fear our foe, 

But ready were to go. 

And let the tyrants know 
Whose sons they were. 

But wlien old Gnge did see 
All us withstand. 

And strive for liberty 
Tlirough all our land, 

He strove with all his might. 
For rage was his delight. 

With tire he did fight, 

A monster he. 

On Charlestown he display’d 
His fire ul)road ; 
lie it in ashes laid, 

An act abiiorr’d 
By sons of liberty— 

^^10 saw the fiames on high 
Piercing their native sky, 

And now lies waste. 

To Bnnker-hill they came 
Most rapidly. 

And many there were slain. 

And there did die. 

They call’d it bl(»ody hill. 
Although they gain’d their will 
In trimiipli they were still, 
’Cause of their slain. 

Here sous of freedom fought 
Right manfully; 

A wonder here was wrought. 
Though some did die. 

Here Warbkn bow’d to death 
His Inst ex)>iriiig breath. 

In langunge mild he naith— 
Fight on, bravo boys. 

Oh ! this did stain the pride 
Of British troops; 

They saw they were deny’d 
Of their vain hopes 
Of marching thro’ our land. 
When twice a feeble band 
Did fight, and boldly stand 
In our defence. 

Brave Washington did come 
To our relief; 

He left his native home. 

Filled with grief; 

He did not covet gain. 

The cause he would maintain 
And die among the slain 
Rather than fiee. 

Ills bosom glow’d with love 
For liberty; 

His passions much did move 
To t)rplians* cry. 

He let proud tyrants know, 

How far their bounds should go. 
And then his bombs did throv/ 
Into their den. 

This frighted them full sore 
When iKimbs were sent, 

When cannon loud did roar 
They left each tent; 

Oh! thus did the tyrants fly. 
Went precipitately, 

Their snipping being nigh, 

They soiled off. 
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And now Boston is free 
From tyrants base; 

The sons of liberty 
Possess tlie place; 

They now in safety dwell. 

Free from those brutes of hell. 
Their raptured tongues do tell 
Their joys great. 

But they must try again 
Us to undo; 

Their fleets have cross’d the main 
And do pursue. 

They’ve come in mighty haste 
To luy our country waste. 

The Southern States must taste 
Of tyrants’ rage. 

BHtons and Hessian troops, 

A brutish throng, 

To pi* 08 ecute their hopes 
They’ve sail’d along; 

TIio Tories ask’d them oVr, 

To come and try once more, 

8ome landed on the shore 
l^ear Charleston bar. 

Brave Charleston was jirepard 
For this brave foe ; 

A fortress they had rearM 
To let them know 
That freedom’s cause wn*^ good. 
They would resist for blood. 

And manfully withstixul, 

And dnibb’d them well 

Oh ! hero Parker was heat 
Right manfully; 

And \Nilh his seat! er’d fleet 
With wo\inded’s er 5 ^ 

His ammunition fail’d. 

He took the first fair gale, 

With sonree a mast or sail 
To join old lic»\ve. 

Howe’s fleet eovcrM the sea 
Near New York shore 
And very subtle be 
To try once more ; 

Here Tories join’d our foe, 

As base ns bell below, 

Who did our shores know, 
llelp’d tlieiii to land. 

But oil! the bloody scene 
I now will write ; 

Long Island I do mean, 

AVhere was the fight. 

Where our brave men did dio, 
Fighting for liberty, 

Ho Buecor eouhl come nigh 
For their relief. 

Here valiant men did blee<l. 

And fell a prey; 

Here tyrants did Bueeeed 
And win the day ; 

It was by Tories’ art, 

"Who took the tyronts’ pari 
We yet do feel the smart 
*Uf that base crew. 

Bravo Washington did say, 

Alas! good God, 

Brave men IVc lost to-day, 
TheyVe in their blood. 

His gnof he did express 
To see tliem in distress. 

His tears and hands witness 
He lov'd his men. 


And then he thought best 
To leave that place, 

Than there to stand the test 
With men so base. 

He was wise and discreet. 

He bid his men retreat, 

Go farther from the fleet. 

So left New York. 

Du Simititire’s volume of poetical selections in 
MS., tf) which we have frequently expressed our 
obligations, furnishes us with sc^ine lively verses 
for the outset of 1776, whicli are there entitled 

Parody hy Jolvn, Tahor Komp^ Attom^y-Gmieral of Now 
York^ to wplrome Cortland Skinner, Attorney'General qf 
New JprHPu. on hoard of the Atria Man~ot- IFt/r, at New York. 
Feb ,, 1770. 


T. 

Welcome, welcome, brother Tory, 
To this merry floating place; 

I came here a while before you; 

Coming here is no iliMgruce. 
Freedoui finds a safe retreat here, 
On the bf>som of the waves; 

Y^ou she now invites to meet her. 
Welcome, then, thou Tory brave. 


ir. 

As you serve, like us, the King, sir. 

In a hammock you must lay; 

Better far ’tis so to swing, sir, 

Tlian to swing another way. 

Tho* we’ve not dry land to walk on, 

The quarter deck is smooth to trend : 

Hear how fast, while we are talking, 

Barrow* trips it over head. 

III. 

Should vile Whigs come here to plunder, 

Quick we semi them whence they came; 

Tlicy’d soon hear the Asia thunder. 

And the Plioinix in a flame. 

Neptune’s gallant sons befriend us, 

'While at anchor here we ride ; 

Britain’s wooden walls d<‘fc:ul us, 

Britain’s glory und lier iiride. 

Ill 1776, appeared Tho Fall of British Tyranny: 
or American Liberty Triiiiniduint,—The First 
Campaign ; n Tragi-C’oinedy of five acts, as lately 
idaniied at tlio Koval Tlieatrnm Pandemonium, 
at St. James’. Phila. Svo. ])j). 06. It is one of 
several dramatic satires, like the Group of Mrs. 

I AVarren, wliich a])pearcd during tho war. Wo 
present a portion of 

THE DEDICATION. 

To Lord Boston, and tho Remnant of the Actors, 
Merry-Andrews, and Strolling Players in Boston, 
Lord Kidiiaf)per, and the rest of the I^rates and 
Buccaneers, and tlic innumerable and never-ending 
Clan of Macs and Donalds upon Donalds, in 
America: 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Understanding you arc vastly fond of plays and 
farces, and frequently exhibit tlicm for your own 
amusement, and the laudable purpose of ridiculing 
your masters (the Yankees, as you cull ’em), it was 
expected you would have been polite enough to 
have favoured tlie world, or America at least (at 


• Tho depntv paymaster genoral of tho Klnffs army, that 
has also flod on boud of tho Asia, and continually walks the 
quarter-dcok. 
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'whose expenoe you act them) with some of your 
play-bills, or witn a sample of your composition. 

*41 ** * 4141 « * 

This is signed “ Dick Rifle," and is followed by 
a prose preface, and this by 

Tm ooDDUs or libbbtt. 

Hail I patriots, hail I by me inspired be 1 
8 peak ooldly, think and act fur Liberty, 

United sons, America’s choice band. 

Ye patriots firm, ye sav’ours of the land. 

Hail 1 patriots, hail 1 rise with the rising Pun, 

Nor quit your labour, till the work b(5 done. 

Ye early idsers in your country’s cause, 

Shine forth at noon, for Liberty and Laws, 

Build a strong tow’r, whose fabric may endure 
Firm as a rock from tyranny secure. 

Yet would you buihl iny fabric to endure, 

Be your hearts warm—^but let your haiKls be pure, 
Never to shine yourselves, your country sell; 

But think you nobly, while in place act W'ell. 

Let no self-server general trust betray, 

No pique, no ]iai‘ty, bar the public way. 

Front an arm’d world, with union on y<»ur side: 

No foe shall shake you,—if no friends divide. 

At night rejwse, and sweetly take your ro^t ; 

None sleeps so sound as those by conscience blest: 
May martyr’d patinota whisper in j’om* car, 

To tread the paths of virtue without fear ; 

Moy pleasing visions chann your pal riot eyes, 

AVhile Freedom’s sons shall nail you ble.st ami wise. 
Hail 1 my last hope, she cries, inspirM by me, 

"Wish, write, talk, fight, and die—for Liberty I 

The characters of the ])lay consist of the 
leading Btatesmen of England, who are intro¬ 
duced under descriptive name.s, Bute being Lord 
Paramount, Mansfield Lord Mocklaw, ; CJage 
figures as Lord Boston, and Washington, Lee, 
and Putnam apj>ear in propria persona. The 
scene is laid in England, and at Lexington ami 
Bunker’s Hill. The dialogue is in pro^e and 
somewhat still'. The following song is sung by 
one of two slie])lierds, near Lexington, who have 
a discussion of ])nblic aflairs “ alUn* the defeat 
and flight of the liegula^^.” lioger says, This is 
the First of May; our shepherds and iiymjihs arc 
celebrating our glorious St. Tainniuny’s day; 
we’ll hear the song out, and then join in the 
frolic, and chorus it o’er and o’er again. This 
day shall be devoted to joy and festivity.” 

BONO. I 

“ The ITomida are aU out'*' j 

L I 

Of St. George, or St. Bute, let the poet luurcat ring, 1 
Of Pharaoh or Pluto of old, ' 

While he rhimes forth their prai<^e, in false flattering 
lays, 

I’ll sing of St Tamm’ny the bold, my brave boys. 

II. 

Let Hibernia’s sons boast, make Patrick their toast, 
And Scots Andrew’s fame spread abroad ; 

Potatoes and oats, and Welch leeks for Welch goats. 
Was never St Tammany’s food, my brave boys. 

in. 

In freedom’s bright cause, Tamm’ny pled with ap¬ 
plause. 

And reason’d most justly from nature; 

For this was bis song, all, all the day long: 

Liberty’s the right of each creature, brave boys. 


nr. 

Whilst under an oak his great parliament sat, 

His throne was the ci-otch of the tree; 

With Momon’s look, without statutes or book, 

He wisely sent forth his decree, my brave boys. 

V. 

His subjects stood round, not the least noise or sound. 
Whilst freedom bias’d full in each face ; 

So plain were the laws, and each pleaded his cause, 
That might Bute, North, and Mansfield disgrace, my 
brave boys. 

vr. 

No duties, nor stamps, their blest liberty cramps, 

A king, thougii no tyrant was he ; 

lie did ofttiines declare, nay sometimes would swear 

The least of his subjects were free, my brave boys. 

VIL 

He, ns king of the woods, of the rivers and floods, 
Had a right all beasts to control ; 

Yet, content wil.li a few, to give nature her due; 

So gen’rous was Tariimuiiy’s soul, my brave boys. 

VIII. 

In tlie morn he arose, and a hunting he goes, 

Bold Nimrod his second was he. 

For his bi-eakfast he’d take a larg(‘ venison steak, 
And desjiis’d your Blip-Blo])8 and lea, my brave boy* 

IX. 

While all in a row, with squaw, dog and l)ow% 
Vermillion adorning his face. 

With feathery head he rai’g’il the woods wide; 

St. George sure had never such grace, my brave 


His jetty black hair, such as Buckskin saints wear, 
perfumed with bear's grease* well smear’d, 

AVhich illum’d the saint’s face, ainl ran down apace, 
Like the oil from Aaron’s old beard, iny brave boys. 

XL 

’Tlie strong nervous deer, with amazing career, 

In swiftness he’d fairly run down ; 

And, like Sampson, wou’d tear wolf, lion or boar. 
Ne’er was such a saint as our own, my brave b(»y 5 . 

XIL 

When he’d run down a stjig, he behind him W’ould 

las. 

For, Bo n(d>le n soul had he; 

He’d stop, tlio’ he lost it, tradition reports it, 

To give him fresh eiiauce to get tree, my brnvo 
boys. 

xin. 

With a mighty strong arm, and a masculine bow, 
Ills arrow lie ilrew- to the head. 

And as sure as he shot, it was ever his lot, 

His prey it fell instantly dead, my brave boys. 

XIV. 

His table he spread where tlic venison bled, 

Be thankful, he used to say ; 

He’d laugli and he’d sing, tho’ a saint and a king, 
And sumptuously dine on his prey, my brave boys. 

XV. 

Tlicn over the hills, o’er the mountains and rills, 
He’d caper, such was his delight; 

And ne’er m his days, Indian history says. 

Did lack a good supper at night, my brave boys. 

XVL 

On on old stump he sat, without cap or bat. 

When supper was ready to eat, 
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Snap, hia dog, he stood by, and cast a sheep's eye; 
For ven’son, ^e king of ^ meat, my brave boys. 

xvn. 

Like Isaac of old, and both cast in one mould, 

Tho* a wigwam wos Tamm’ny’s cottage, 

He lov’d sav’ry meat, such that patriarch eat, 

Of ven’sou ana squirrel made pottage, brave boys. 

XIX. 

As old nge came on, he grew blind, deaf and dumb, 
Tho’ his sport, ’twere hard to keep from it. 

Quite tired of life, bid adieu to his wife, 

And blaz’d like the tail of a comet, brave boj^s. 

XX. 

What country on earth, then, did ever give birth. 
To such a maguaiiiinous saint ? 

His acts fur excel all that history tell, 

And language too feeble to paint, my brave boys. 

XXT- 

Now, to finish my song, a full flowing bowl 
I’ll quaff, and sing all the long day. 

And with punch and wine paint my cheeks for my 
saint, 

And hail ev’ry first of sweet May, my brave boys. 

AVe liave next fireseut a jioern, wliioh, 
though dated from a distant city, lias tlio true 
homo Kpirit of the time. 

To ihfi tuns of “ tSntilt' Britannia^' 

Rise, riho, briglit genius rise. 

Conduct thv sons to war; 

Tliy sj)ear ]K)ih’d to the skies, 

Whirl, whirl thy ra[)id <‘ar; 

Fire eaeli firm breast, with noble zeal, 

To coiKpior for the eoniiuoii weal. 

For yeai*s tho iron rod 

lias hover'd o’er our lieads. 

Submit to (Jeorge’s nod, 

Wliose ]K>wor all Eurojie dreads; 

Th^ slavish minion cries, 

But Freedom’s sons all fears despise. 

All means for pence we’ve tried. 

But found those niea‘'iii-es vain ; 

North’s ministerial pride 

Thought fear mnue us complain. 

But in the end, eonvine’d he’ll see, 

We dread not deatli, but slavery. 

Tlio’ fatal lust of pow’r 

Has steelM the tyrant’s soul; 

Tlioiigh in an ill-tim’d hour 
He bi<ls his thuridei*s roll, 

Great Libeuty, inspired by thee. 

We fly to death or vieUiry. 

Groat Nature’s law inspires, 

And free-born souls unite, 

While common interest fires 
Us to defend our right 
Against corruption’s boundless elium, 

And firmly fix great P’reedom’s reigu 

They foreign troops employ, 

For mercenary liire; 

Their weakness we enjoy, 

Each pulse new ardors fire, 

Convinc'd the wretch who fights for pay. 

Will never bear the palm away. 

Tl^ boast their power by sea, 

The ruin of our trade; 

Our navy soon they’ll see, 

Wide o’er the ocean spread; 


Britain not long shall boost her reign 
O’er the wide empire of the main. 

Thi*oughout the universe 
Our commerce we’ll extend, 

Each power on tho reverse 
Shall seek to be our friend. 

Whilst our sons crown’d with wealth immense. 
Sing Washington and Common Sense. 

I Bordeava^, JtUy 1,1776. 

Freeman's Journal, or New ITainpshlrc Gosetto, 

Oct 22 1776. 

The poets seem to have felt the simr of tho 
passage of tlie Doclarutiori of liidcpeiidonce, and 
the newspai)er corners of the time abound with 
patriotic lines. We select two, which wo havo 
not found in any reprinted form. 

ON INDSPENDCNCB. 

Come all you brave soldiers, both valiant and free, 
It’s for Independence we all now agree, 

Let us gird on our swords, and prepare to defend 
Our liberty, property, ourselves und our friends. 

In a cause that’s so righteous, come let. iis agree. 

And from hostile invaders set America free ; 

The cause is so glorious we need not to fear 

But from merciless tyrants we’ll set ourselves clear. 

Heaven’s blessing attending us, no tyrant shall say 
That Americans e’er to such monsticrs gave way ; 
But, fighting, we’ll die in America’s cause, 

Before we’ll submit to tyrannical laws. 

George the Third, of Greot Britain, no more shall 
he reign, 

With unlimited sway o’er these free states again ; 
Lord North, nor old Bute, nor none of their clan, 
Shall ever be honor’d by an American, 

May heaven’s blessing descend on our United States, 
.'Vnd grant that the union may never abate; 

May love, pt‘aeo and harmony ever be found 
For to go hand iu hand America round. 

Upon our grand Congress, may lioaven bestow 
Both wisdom and skill our good to pursue ; 

On heaven alone dependent we’ll be, 

Jiut from all earthly tyrants wo mean to be free. 

Unto our bravo generals may heaven give skill, 

Our armies to guide and tlie sword for to wield; 
May their hands taught to war and their fingers 1 1 
' fight, 

Be able to put British armies to flight 

And now, bravo Americans, since it is so, 

Tlittt we are independent we’ll have them to 
know, 

Tliat united wc are, and united we’ll be. 

And from all British tyrants we’ll try to keep 
free. 

May heaven smile on us in all our endeavours, 

Safe guard our sea-ports, our towns and our 
rivers; 

Keep us from invaders, by land and by sea, 

And from all who’d deprive us of oiir liberty. 
Freeman’s Journal, or Now Hampshire Gazette, 

August 17,1776. 

A continuation of ITndibras, in Two Cantos, 
written in the time of tlie Un]iap])y Contest be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Americii, in 1777 and 
1778, published in London in tlie latter year, con¬ 
tains a parody, with comments, on the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, and may with propriety be 
inserted here. We are without duo to the 
name or place of nativity of the author, but.* 
it is probably an American production. ^ 
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When in the conrse of human things, 

All subjects may desert their kings, 

And tlins becoming disaffected, 

Break bonds by which they were connected; 
Assuming ’mongst the powers on earth 
An equal rank, to which their birth, 

The laws of heavh and of nature, 

IntiUe every human creature, 

Respect when men are thus inclin’d, 

For the opinions of mankind, 

Requires they should the causes tell, 

That have induc’d them to rebel 
First, let this downright maxim strike, 

That all men are born free alike. 

And are undoubtedly allow’d, 

By Providence to be endow’d 
(As many a learned author writes) 

With some unalienable rights; 

^ong these we 1^’ the greatest stress, 

On life, purauit of happiness, 

And (what is best of all the three) 

Of uiicontrouled liberty. 

For surely no one can believe, 

But he’s a certain right to live, 

Without receiving cheek or atop here, 

As long as ever he think projjer: 

Neither is life like chair or table, 

To one another alienable. 

Neither cun any mortal hnve, 

The right to make himself a slave 
(Although by thieving w’e must say 
Some i>eoj>le do it ev’ry day); 

Neither can any one entrap ye. 

From the just right of being happy 
(Tho* your chief hap})iness in life, 

Should be to kiss your neighbour’s wife ). 

To keep these rights by their consents, 

Men instituted govcrniiients; 

And should they afterwards be tir’d, 

Of systems that the world admii^’d, 

Tlie people have n right t’ abolish. 

Alter, relinquish, and demolish, 

By methods novel and surprising, 

New states and powei*8 organizing, 

In such a form and figure drest, 

As the wise authors shall think best. 

Prudence indeed might, ])lniuly dictate, 

(To any but u dull and thick jiate) 

That governmente establish’d ancient. 

Should not be chang’<l for causes transient — 
And therefore all experience shews. 

That men would rat her something lo-e, 

Than to be rash,—because they’re strong, 

And right themselves by doing wrong.— 

But when we had refused assent, 

To British acts of |)arliament, 

(Tho’ bulwarks of the eonstitiition) 

And stuck to Ibis our resolution 
Wlien we determined to be free. 

And seiz’d on other people’s tea, 

Tarring and feathering ev’ry fool, 

That spoke in favour of gexid rule; 

Broke up the courts of law and justice, 

^or in ourselves—our hope and trust is) 
Forcing from every one—-concession, 

To things of which we mode profession, 

And setting those we could not guide, 

To ride upon a stick—astride, 

Because we plainly saw designs, 

To catch us in despotic mines; 

When after tho plans absurd, 

Of that harsh tyrant George the Third, 

Under a notion of expedience. 

To bring us to a due obedience, 

.Pursued thro’ regular gradation, 


Of great abuse and usurpation^ 

Prove an invariable design, 

Our liberties to undermine, 

A resolution to betray, 

And rule us by despotic sway ; 

It is our right and our intent, 

To throw off such a government, 

Whilst other methods may be tried, 

For future safety to provide. 

During the winter which followed the battle 
of Trenton occurred. We have a ballad in its 
honor. 

BATTLS or TBSKTOK. 

On Christmas day in ’76, 

Our rugged troo})8 with bayonets fix’d. 

For Trenton marched away. 

I The Delaware sec, the boats below, 

The light obseiired by hail and snow. 

But no symptoms of dismay. 

Our object wod the Uessian hand, 

That <lared to invade fair freedom’s land, 

And quarter in that pluee. 

Great Washington he led us on, 

With ensigns streaming with renown. 

Which ne’er liad known disgrace. 

In silent march we ])ass‘d tho night, 

Each soldier p.intiiig for the fight, 

Though quite beiniinb'd with frost. 

Greene on the left, at six began, 

The right was with brave Sullivan, 

Who in battle i\o time lost. 

Their fiiekets storm’d, the alarm was spread, 

That relx'ls risen fjoiii the dead 
Were marching into town. 

Some seninjK'r’d here, some scampered there, 
And some ft>r action ilid pnqiaro. 

But soon their arms laid down. 

Twelve hundred servile misereiints, 

With all their colours, gnus, and tents. 

Were trophies t>f the day : 

The frolic o’er, the bright canteen. 

In centre, front, and rear was seen 
Driving fatigue away. 

Now, brothers of tho j>atiiot bands, 

Let’s sing our safe deliverance 
From arbitrary sway. 

And as life you know is but a span, 

Let’s touch the tankard while w e can. 

In meiuoi'y of the day.’* 

One of tlie patriotic productions of the eamo 
year was a poem, in n pami»hlet of fifteen pages, 
comiueiiting in a severe but not eniially forcible 
style on tho conduct of I^>rd Nortii. We guote 
tlie title-pagt‘, confident that tho reader will not 
“ ask for more.” 

Tlie Continental Key of the Liberties of America; 
in three parts. 

Perh^B the critics of the ago, 

May find a fault in ev’ry page, 

Or yet, perhaps, in ev’ry lino, 

Well, they have their faults, I have mine. 

If any man should ask the price, 

One or two shillings take your choice. 
Sometimes true Whigs have given twenty. 

But Tories think that five is plenty. 

New York, printed for Elijah Weige, 1776. 


* MoOarty’B Bongs, i 24. 
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We are indebted to the Onriosities of American 
Literature, by R. W. Griswold, printed as an 
Appendix to a reprint (New York, 1848) of 
Disraeli’s Curiosities, for two spirit^ produc¬ 
tions on the defeat of Burgoyne. 

THE TATB OF JOBN BUBOOTEX.. 

When Jack the king's commander 
Was going to his duty. 

Through all the crowd he smiled and boVd 
To every blooming beauty. 

The city rung with feats he’d done 
In 1 ’ortugal and Flanders, 

And all the town thought he’d be crown’d 
The fii'st of Alexanders. 

To Hampton Court he first repairs 
To kiss great George’s hand, sirs ; 

Then to harangue on state uflairs 
Before he left the land, sira 

The “ Lower House” sat mute as mouse 
To hear his gruinl oration ; 

And “ all the peers,” with loudest cheers, 
Proclaimed him to the nation. 

Then off lie went Canada, 

Next 1-0 Tieondoroga, 

And quitting those away he goes 
Straightway to Saratiiga. 

With great [>arade his march ho made 
T*> gain his wished-for station, 

While far and wide his minions liied 
To spread his “ Proelumation.” 

To suoh ns staid he offers made 
Of “ pardon on ttabmifisfou ; 

But snvage baiuB should waste the lands 
Of all in opposition.” 

But all, the cruel fates of war I 
This boasted son <»f I^ritain, 

Wlion mounting his triumphal ear 
Witli sudden fear was smitten. 

Tlio sons of Freedom gathered round, 

His hostile bands confounded, 

And when they’d fain have turn’d llieir back 
Tliey found tliciiiselves surrounded ! 

In vain they fought, in vain they fled, 

Their chief, liimiane and tender, 

To save the rest soon thought it best 
His forees t-o surrender. 

Bravo St. Clair, wlien he first retired 
Knew what the fates portended ; 

An<l Arnold and heroic Gates 
His conduct have defended. 

Tims may America’s brave song 

With honour be rewarded, ' 

And be the fate of all ht'r f oca 
The aame as here recorded, 

TUB IfORTH OAMPAlGir. 

Come unto me, ye heroes, 

Whose hearts are true and bold, 

Who value more your honour i 

Than others do tlieir gold ; 

Give ear unto my story, 

And 1 the tnitn will tell 
Concerning many a soldier, 

Who for his country felL 

Burgoyne, the king’s commander, 

From Canada set sail 
With full eight thousand reglars. 

Ho thought he could not fail; 

VOL. T.—29 


With Indians and Canadiang, 

And his cursed Tory crew, 

On board his fleet of shipping 
He up the Champlain new. 

Before Ticonderogo, 

The first day of July, 

Appear’d his ships and army, 

And we did them espy. 

Their motions we observed 
Full well both night and day. 
And our brave boys prepared 
To have a bloody fray. 

Our garrison they viewed them, 

As straight their truops did land. 
And when St. Clair, our eliieftain. 
The fact did uiidei-staiid 
That they the Moiuit Defiance 
AVerc Dent to fortify. 

He found we must surrender. 

Or else j)repare to die. 

Tlie fifth day of July, then, 
ir»‘ order’d a reti-eat. 

And when next morn we started, 
Burgoyne thought we were beat. 
And closely he pursued us, 

Till when near Hubbardton, 

Our rear guards were defeated, 
lie thought the country won. 

And when't was told in CongresB, 
I’lint we our forts had left. 

To Albany retreated. 

Of all the North bereft. 

Brave (General Gates they sent us, 
Our fortunes to retrieve, 

And him with shouts of gladness 
Tile army did receive. 

WliGre fii'st the Mohawk’s waters 
Do in tlie sutishiiie play, 

For Herkimer’s brave soldiers 
Sellinger* ambush’d lay; 

And them he there defeated. 

But soon he had his due, 

Ainl seared f by Jirooks and Arnold 
He to the North withdi'ew. 

To take the stores and cattle 
'riiat we had gather’d then, 
Burgoyne sent a detachment 
Of fifteen hundred men ; 

By Baum they were commanded. 

To Bennington they went; 

To plunder and to murder 
Was fully their intent 

But little did they know then, 

With whom they had to deal; 

It was not quite so easy 

Our stores and stock to steal; 
Bold Starke would give them only 
A portion of his lead ; 

With half his crew ere sunset 
Baum lay among the dead. 

The nineteenth of S€[)teiiiber, 

The morning cool and clear. 

Brave Gates rode through our army. 
Each soldier’s heart to cheer; 


* St LeppT. 

t A man employed by the British as a spy, was taken bjr 
Arnc»M, and at th’o snppjstlon of Colonel Brooks sent back to 
8t. Leffer with such deceptive accounts of the strenfi^ of the 
Amoricans us induced him to retreat towards MontreaL 
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" Burgoynehe cried, ** advances, 

But we will never fly; 

No—rather than surrender, 

We’ll flght him till we die.” 

The news was quickly brought ns. 
The enemy was near, 

And all along our lines then, 

Thei*e was no sign of fear ; 

It was above Stillwater 
We met at noon that day, 

And every one expected 
To see a bloo<ly fray. 

Six hours the battle lasted. 

Each heart was tnie ns gold, 

The British fought like lions. 

And wo like Yankees bold ; 

The leaves with blood were crimson. 
And then brave Gates did cry— 

" *Tis diamond now cut diamond! 

We’ll beac them, boys, or die.” 

The darkness soon approaching, 

It forced us to retreat 
Into our lines till morning. 

Which made them think us beat; 
But ere the sun was risen. 

They saw before tlieir eyes 
TJs ready to engage them, 

Which did them much surprise. 

Of fighting they seem’d weary, 
Therefore to work they go 
Their thousand dead to buiy, 

And breastworks up to throw : 
With grape and bombs intending 
Our army to destroy, 

Or from our woi'ks our forces 
By stratagem decoy. 

Tlie seventh day of October, 

The British tried again,— 

Shells from tlieir cannon tlirowing 
W'hich fell on us like ruin,— 

To drive us from our stations 
That they might thus retreat; 

For now Burgoync saw plainly 
He never us could beat 

But vain was his endeavour 
Our men to terrify; 

Tliough death was all around us. 

Not one of us would fly. 

But when an hour we’d fought them. 
And they began to yield, 

Along our lines the cry ran, 

“ The 7iext blow wins the field 1” 

Great God, who guides their battles 
Whose cause is just and true, 
Inspired our bold commander 
The course he should puisuc. 

He order’d Arnold forward, 

And Brooks to follow on ; 

The enemy were routed 
Oar liberty was won ! 

Then, burning all their luggage, 

They fled with haste and fear, 
Burgqyne with all his forces 
To Saratogue did steer; 

And Gates our brave commander. 
Soon after him did hie, 

Resolving he would take them 
Or in the effort die. 

As we came nigh the village, 

We overtook the foe; 


lliey’d burn’d each house to ashes. 

Like all where’er they go. 

The seventeenth of October, 

They did capitulate— 

Burgoyne and his proud army 
Did we our pris’iicrs make. 

Now here’s a health to Arnold, 

And our commander Gates; 

To Lincoln and to Washington, 

Whom ev’ry Tory hates ; 

Likewise unto our Congress, 

Go<l grant it long to reign, 

Our Country, Right and Justice 
For ever to maintain. 

Now finish’d is my story, 

My song is at an end; 

The fi cedom wo’re enjoying 
We’re rca<ly to defend ; 

For while our cause is righteous, 

Heaven nerves the soldier’s arm. 

And vain is their endeavour 
Wlio strive to do us harm. 

To these wo may add a tliird on the same sub- 
jeet, from McC’arty’s National Song Book. 


Tim PltOORESS OF BIS JACK BSAO. 

Said Burgoync to his men, os they pass’d in review, 
Tiillalo, tnllalo, tullalo, hoys! 

Tliese rebels thcMi* course very quickly will rue, 

And fly as the leaves ’fore tlie autumn tempest flew, 
When him, who is your leader, they know, 
boys! 

They witli men have now to deal, 

And we soon vill make them feel— 

Tullalo, tnllalo, tullalo, boys I 
lliat a loyal Briton’s arm, and a loyal Briton's steel, 
Can put to flight a rebel, us quick as other foe, 
boys! 

Tnllalo, tullalo, tullalo— 

Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo-o-o-o, boys I 

As to Sa-roptog’ he came, thinking how to jo the 
game, 

Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, boys I 
He began t.t> sec the grubs, in the branches of his 
fume, 

lie began to liave the trembles, lest a flash should 
be the flume, 

For which he had agreed his perfume to forego, 
boys I 

No lack of skill, but fates, 

Shall make us yield to Gates, 

Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, hoys! 

The devils may have leagued, as you know, with 
the States, 

But we never will be beat by any mortal foe, 
boys ! 

Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo— 

Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo-o-o-o, boys I 

Burgoyne, like Andr6, amused himself with 
literature. Ho was the author of four five-act 

& three of which, The Maid of the Oaks, The 
of tlio Manor, and Tlie Heiress, are comedies. 
The fourth, Richard Ooeur de Lion, is an “His¬ 
torical Romance,” from the French of M.Sedaine. 
The four were published with a few Tniscellaneons 
poems, and a Life of the Author, in two volumes, 
8VO. I.^ndon, 1808. The comedies are in prose, 
interspersed with songs, and were acted by the 
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British officers in garrison at Boston and New 
York.* Tliey possess little merit. We give the 

PBOLOGUX TO 2A.RA. 

Spoktm. hy Lord Bcmdon^ at Botton. 

In Britain once (it stains the historic page) 

Freedom was vital-struck by party rage: 

Cromwell the fever watch'd, the knife supplied, 

8he madden'd, and by suicide she died. 

Amidst the groans sunk every liberal art 
That j)oli8h’d life, or humanized the heart; 

Then fell the shige, quell'd by the bigots’ r<»ar, 
IVuth fell with sense, and iShakspcaro chanu’d no 
more. 

To sooth the times too much resembling those, 
And lull the cure-tir’d thought, this stage arose; 
Proud if you hear, rewarded if you’re ]>leased. 

We come to minister to minds (liseased. 

To you, who, guardians of a nation’s euusc, 

Unsheath the sword to vindicate h«*r laws. 

The tragic scene holds glory up to view. 

And bias heroic virtue live in you: 

Unite tlie patriot's with the warrior’s care 
And, while you burn to eon^pier, wish to spare.* 

The comic seenc pre'-ides o’er social life, 

And forms the husband, father, fricrnl and wife; 

To paint from nature, and with colours nice 
Shew us oui*selvos, and laugh us out of vice. 

Noav say, ye IJosto.i prudes, (if prudes there are) 

Is this u task unworthy of the fair? 

Will fame, decorum, piety refuse 
A call on beauty to conduct the Muse? 

Perisli the narrow thought, the hlurid’rous tongue 1 
When the heart’s rigid, the action can’t be wrong. 
Belndd the test, mark at the curtain s rise 
How Malice sinks abashed at Zara’s eyc8.f 

T1i( 3 ml venturous capture of General Prescott 
at Newport furnishotl ready material for a i»o- 
])ular ballad, which aviis not lost sight of. Pres¬ 
cott w.is the o»muianding otlieer of the British 
1ro(>[)s in possession of Newjiort, and had rendered 
liiinself very nni>oi)ular by acts of petty tyranny. 
Lieuteiiant-Ooloiiel Barton, of the American mi¬ 
litia at Providonce, dolermined to take him pri¬ 
soner. Embarking with a Miiall jiarty of picked 
men in four whale-boats, tliey crossed on the night 
of tlK5 tenth of duly, 1777, Narragansett bay to 
the liouso of a Quaker named Overing, Prescott’s 
head-quarters, about fi\o miles from tlie town. 
Gagging the sentinel, they entered the lionso un- 
porcoived, rou*>ed Prescott from liis bed, and car¬ 
ried him off without giving him time to dress, 
speed being essential to success in the daring ex¬ 
ploit, from the jirc-'encj of three Britisli frigates 
in the bay close to the liouso. The party re- 


• The following para^ph from an rnpll.sh jonrnal of tho 
period furnlahes ns with somi* viiluable inforiiiation, liitlicrto 
we bi'Ilove iinnoticod, rrlatlvi' to the Huiatcur port’ormancoRby 
officers of tho amir, whicth appear from their frequency to 
have been extremely popular during the British occupancy 
of onr citlea 

“An American Oorrespondont says, that the offleors of the 
army in New York, coiiccriiod in tho management of tho 
theatre, there form a body like any other company of Come¬ 
dians, and abaro the profits arising from their exhibltlona. To 
people on this side tno water, it may seem mean for Brltibh 
offleors to perform for hire; but in New York necessaries are 
so extrem^y dear, that an inferior ofilcer, who has no other 
resonrocs than bis pay, undorgoes more difflonltles than the 
common soldier; and circumstanced as many bravo men now 
are in America, sneh an exertion of tlioir talents to increase 
their iiioomas deserves the greatest encourogeinont'’—1761, 
Upoott B NewiqMper Outtings. 

T A parody on this prologue was published in the Freeman's 
Jounial or New Hampshire Gasett^ June 22,17T6. 
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crossed in safety, and conveyed their prisoner to 
Providence, and thence to Washington’s head¬ 
quarters on the Hudson. Prescott remained a 
prisoner until the following April, when ho was 
exchanged for General Ohai’les Lee, and returned 
to his troops in Rhode Island. Barton received 
a sword, and a grant of land in Vermont, from 
Congress. He subsequently became involved in 
legal proceeding in consequence of a transfer of 
a portion of this tract, and was thrown into pri¬ 
son for debt, where he remained until the visit 
of Lafayette in 1825, who, hearing of the circum¬ 
stance, paid the debt and released the old sol¬ 
dier.* 

Tho ballad written on the occasion, it is said, 
was served up to Prescott liimstjlf when he re¬ 
turned to bis station. The story is thus told:— 

Shortly after liia cxcliarigc he returned to Rhode 
Island, and was invited to dine on board the admi¬ 
ral’s shi]), with many other officers of the highe.^t 
grade. General Prescott was naturjilly a haughty, 
imperious man, and as a commander was very un¬ 
popular with liis officers and soldiers, and with tho 
citizens of Newport, but a brave and skilful officoi’. 

It AV 08 often tliat boys as well ns men were sent 
from the town on board the admiral’s ship for any 
offence, and confined there for some time, by the 
arbitrary authority of those in power. Martial low 
was the law of the place. A small Iml, about thir¬ 
teen years of oge, was placed in this situation pre¬ 
vious to General Prescott’s return, and was on board, 
with many others, at the time the general dined 
there. Ho did not know General Prescott. 

After dinner the wine circulated freely, oud a 
toast and song were repeatedly called for. In the 
course of the evening the first lieutenant observed 
to the admiral, who was u real jollv son of Neptune^ 
tlittt “ there was a Y’^aiikee lad on board who would 
shame all the singing.” “ Bring him up hero,'* says 
Preaeott. The boy was nccordingljjr brought into 
the cabin. The uamiral called on him to ^ive them 
a song. The little fellow, being somewhat intimidat¬ 
ed gold-laeed coats, epaulettes, <fec., replied, “ I 
can’t sing any songs but Y^ankee songa” The admi¬ 
ral, pereei\ ing that he was embarrassed, ordered 
tlie steward to give him a gloss of wine, saying, 

Come, my little fellow, don’t be frightened; give 
us one of your Yankee songs.” General Prescott 
spoke in his usual haughty, imperious manner, 
** You d—d young rebel, give us a song or I’ll give 
you a dozen.” The admiral inteifered, and assured 
the lad ilmt ho should be set at liberty tJie next day, 
“ if he would give them a song—any one he could 
recollect.” 

The following doggerel, written by a sailor of 
Newport, was then given, to the great amuseme^ 
of the company. ^ 

'Twos on a dark and stormy night, 

The wind and waves did roar. 

Bold Barton then, with twenty men. 

Went down ujion tho shore. 

And in a whale-boat they set off 
To Rhode Island fiur. 

To catch a red-coat general 
Who then resided there. 

Through British fleets and guard-boats strong. 
They held their dangerous way, 

nil they arrived unto their port. 

And then did not delay. 


* Losalng's Field-Book, 11.7S. 
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4 toUW ton of AiHo^f tM 
' tli«m iiuroQ^tho ravinolod, 

Axkd esterioff ttien the Oreriiig House, 

' Tthey him in his bed. 

lint to get in they bad no means 
£]^pt poor Guffee*B head. 

Who beat the door down, then rnsh’d in, 
And seised him in his bed. 


let me put my breeches on,” 
The general then did pray: 

** Yonr breeohee, maesa, 1 will take. 
For dress we cannot stay.” 


Then through rye-stubble him they led, 
With shoes and breeches none, 

And placed him in their boat quite snug. 
And from the shore were gone. 


Soon the alarm was sounded loud, 
•< The Yankees they hove come, 
And stolen Prescott from his bed, 
And him they’ve carried hum.” 


The drums were beat, skyrockets flew. 

The soldiers shoulder’d arms, 

And march’d around the ground they knew, 
FiU’d with most dire alarms. 


But through the fleet with mufilcd onrs 
They held their devious wny, 

And landed him on ’Ganset shore 
Where Britain held no sway. 

When unto land they came, 

Where rescue there was none, 

“ A d—d bold push,” the general cried, 

** Of prisoners 1 am one.” 


Tliere was a general shout of all the company 
during the whole song, and at the close, one who 
was a prisoner on board at the time, observed, he 
** thought the deck would como through with the 
stamping and cheering.” 

General Prescott joined most heartily in the mer¬ 
riment Thrusting his hand into his pocket, ho 
handed the boy a guinea, saying, “ Here, you young 
dog, is a guinea for you.” The boy was set at bberty 
the next morning. 

This anecdote is often related by an aged gentle- 
man living at Newport* 


There is another version thus given in Mrs. 
Williams’s Life of Barton. 


The day was spent, the evening fair, 

When mrton marched his men with coref 
Down to the river’s side; 

And unto them most nobly said— 

Let none embark who are afraid 
To cross the swelling tide.” 

But they, like hardy sons of Mars, 

Inured to hnrdshi]>8 und to wars, 

Most nobly did reply; 

“ With manly rage our souls on fire, 

We scorn the tliought for to retire; 

We conquer will or die.” 

Thus did they cross and march away, 
Where Prescott’s host encamped lay, 

On hostile measures bent; 


* McCarty's Bongs, U. 8BT-4M)9, quoted tram Plymouth Me- 
morla], 1886. 

t This song Is still in traditional dronUtlon. A IHend luid 
It from an old soldier, who commenced nls recitation vlgor- 
omiy:— 

The moon idione bright the nf0it was dear, 

Bold Barton inarch'd Ms men with ibssr. 


Back to the Imat they went 


Yon watchful host who round him kept, 
To guard your General while he slept, 
Now you have lost your head; 
Since they from freedom's happy shore, 
Return’d and brought their b^y o’er, 
The hero from his bed. 


Go to your king, and to him say, 

** Call home your troops, call them away. 
Or Prescott’s fate they’ll share.” 

For Barton, with his sling and stone. 
Will bring the great Goliah down, 

AChd catch him in a snare.* 


We are indebted to North Carolina “Wood 
Notes”! for the following 


TBXB17TX TO OBNEEAL nUKOlB BASE. 

Genius of Freedom I whither art thou fled ? 

While flelds of death thy sons undaunted trend, 

Lo. where for thee thy brightest heroes fall. 

An<^ not thy shield to ward the winged ball. 

On Bunker’s height great Warren is no more; 

The brave Montgomery’s fate we next deplore; 
Princeton’s fam’d fields to trembling Britain tell, 
How, scored with womids, the conquering Mercer 
fell; 

Now Kngland’s boast, tlie generous Wooster, slain, 
Demands our tears ; while Britons fly the plain. 
Last flow our sorrows for a favourite son, 

Whom, weeping, Carolina claims her own, 

The gaUniit Nash, who, w’ith the fatal wound, 
lliough tortured, wclt’ring on the hostile ground, 

“ Fight on, my trooj>s,” with smiling ardor said, 

“ ’Tis but the fate of war, be not dismay’d.” 

High Heaven ordain’d for great designs this wo(', 
Which, till the destined period, none must know. 
Heroes of old thus for their country stood, 
liaised mighty empires, founded with their blood ; 
In this new world like great events must como ; 
Tlius Athens rose, and thus imperial Rome. 

Inscribed to Col. Thomas Clark, of the First K orth 
Carolina Battalion, by his friend and most obedient 
humble servant, 

Alex. Mabtim. 

Cttnu>, near Gormantown. 

Oot 80 , ITH. 


General Nash was wounded on the fouiHi, and 
diod on the seventh of October, 1777. Lieut.-CoL 
Alexander Martin, the author of the lines, at the 
close of the war became governor of his native 
slate of North Carolina, and afterwards a senator 
of the United States, Col. Clark succeeded to 
Nash’s command.J 

The unsuccessful attempt, in connexion with the 
French fleet, to dislodge the British from New¬ 
port, in July, 1778, gave occasion to a lively 
Tory effusion. 

VaHKXB doodle's EXPEDmOE TO BHODB IBLAITD. 

Philadi^phta. 

L 

From Lewis, Monsieur Gerard came 
To Congress in this town. Sir, 


* Mrs. Williams's Blog, of Revolutionary Reroea Provl- 
denoe: 1889. p. 128. 

t Wood Notos; or Carolina Carols: a Oolleetlon of North 
Carolina Poetry. OompUodby Tenella. Raleigh: WarrenL 
Pomeroy. 165i 2 voli. IBmo. 
t WoodNotei^lL208L 
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They bow’d to him, and ho to thorn, 

And then they all mt down. Sir. 

Cffuyrua, Yankee Doodle, do. 

u. 

Begar, said Monsieur, one grand ooup 
You shall bientot behold, Sir, 

This was believ’d as Gh>s^] true, 

And Jonathan felt bold, Sir. 

m. 

So Yankee Doodle did forget 
The sound of British drum, Sir, 

How oft it made him quake and sweat 
In spite of Yankee rum. Sir. 

rv. 

He took his wallet on his back. 

His rifle on his shoulder, 

And vow*d Rhode Island to attack 
Before he was much older. 

V. 

In dread array their tatter’d crew. 

Advanced with colonra spread, Sir; 

Their fifes play’d Yankee Doodle doo. 

King Hancock at their head, Sir. 

VL 

YThat numbers bravely cross’d the seas, 

I cannot well determine, 

A swarm of rebels and of fleas. 

And every other vermin. 

VIL 

Their mighty hearts might shrink they tho’t, 
For all flesh only gross is, 

A plenteous store they therefore brougt 
Of whiskey and molasses. 

VTIL 

They swore they’d make bold Pigot squeidc. 

Bo did their good Ally, Sir, 

And take him prisoner in a week; 

But that was all my eye, Bir. 

ES. 

As .Toiiathan so much desir’d. 

To shine in martial story, 

D’Kstaing with politesse retir’d 
To leave him all the glory. 

X. 

He left him what was better yet. 

At least it was more use, Sir, 

He left him for a quick retreat, 

A very good excuse. Sir. 

XI. 

To stay, unless he ruled the sea. 

He thought would not be right. Sir, 

And Continental troops, said he. 

On islands should not fight, Bir. 

XIL 

Another cause with these combin’d, 

To throw him in the dumm, Sir, 

For Clinton’s name alarmed nis mind 
And made him stir his stumps, Sir, 

Sing Yankee doodle doodle doo. 

Blvington’t Boyal Qssette, Oet 8,1778L 

The next event of the war of which we ofibr 
poetical commemoration, is the Massacre at 
Wyoming, The ballad which follows is printed, 
apparent^ for the first time, in the Appendix to 


the History of Wyoming by Charles lifiner,* where 
it is stated to havo b^n written soon after ^e 
tragedy by “Mr. Uriah Terry, of Kingston.” 

WTOXXKO lUSBAOBa. 

Kind Heaven, ansist the trembling muse, 

While she attem])t8 to tell 
Of poor Wyoming’s overthrow. 

By savage sons of hell 

One hundred whites, in pointed hue, 

Whom Butler there di<l lead. 

Supported by a barb’rous crew 
Of the fierce savage breed. 

The last of June the siege began, 

And several days it hehl. 

While many a brave and valiant man 
Lay slaughtered on tlic field. 

Our troops marched out from Forty Fort, 

Tlie thVd day of July, 

Three hundred strong, they marched along, 
The fate of war to try. 

But oh t alas I three hundred men. 

Is much too small u band, 

To meet eight hundred men complete. 

And make a glorious stand. 

Four miles they marched from the Fort 
Tlicir enemy to meet. 

Too far indeed did Butler lead. 

To keep a safe retreat 

And now the fatal hour is come-— 

They bravely charge the foe. 

And they with ire, returned the fire, 

Which prov’d our overthrow. 

Some minutes they sustained the fire, 

But ere they were aware 
Thj^ were encompassed all around 
Which prov’d a fatal snare. 

And then they did attempt to fly. 

But all was now in vain, 

'Their little host—by far the most— 

Was by those Indians slain. 

And as they fly, for quarteiB cry j 
Oh liear I ifidulgent Heav’n I 
Hard to relate—their dreadful fate, 

No quarters must bo given. 

With bitter cries and mournful sig^ 

Tliey seek some safe retreat. 

Run here and there, they know not where, 

Till awful death they meet 

Their piercing ones salute the ddes— 

Mercy is all their cry; 

* Our souls prepare Gkxl’s grace to share, 

We instoutly must die.” 

Some men yet found are flying round 
Sa^oious to get clear; 

In vain to fly, their foes too nigh I 
They front the flank and rear. 

And now the foe bath won the day, 

Methinks their words ore these; 

"Ye cursed, rebel, Yankee race, 

Will this your Congress please f” 

" Your pardons crave, you them shall have. 
Behold them in our hands; 

We’ll all agree to set you free, 

By dashing out your braina 


* History of Wyomlna in a Series of Lottopk ftem ^arlss 
Miner, to bis eon, WUhsm Penn Mhier, ESq. Fmla. t J. 
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^ And M for you, enlisted erew, 

WeUl mise your honours higher; 

Pny turn your eye, where you must lie. 

In yonder burning fire.” 

Then naked in those flames they’re oast. 

Too dreadful *tis to tell, 

Where they must fij, and bum and die. 
While oui'sed Indians yell 

Ifor eon, nor sire, these tigers spare,— 

The youth, and hoary head, 

Were by those monsters murdered there. 

And numbered with the dead. 

MetUnks I hear some sprightly youth. 

His mournful state condole : 

“ 0, that my tender parents know. 

The anguish of my souL 

“ But OI there’s none to save my life. 

Or heed my dreadful fear; 

I see the tomahawk aud knife. 

And the more glittering spear. 

When years ago, I dandled was 
Upon my parents’ knees, 

I little thought I should be brought 
To feel such pangs as these. 

“ I hoped for many a joyful day, 

I hoped for riches’ store— 

Tliese golden dreams are fled away; 

I striiiglit sliull be no more. 

“ Farewell, fond mother; late I was. 

Locked up in your embrac*e; 

Yoiir heart would ache, and even break. 

If you could know my case. 

“ Farewell, indulgent parents dear, 

I must resign my nreath; 

1 now mii^t die, and here must lie 
In the cold arms of death. 

** For 01 the fatal hour is come, 

I see the bloody knife,— 

The Lord have mercy on my soul I” 

And quick resigned his life. 

A doleful theme; yet, pensive muse. 

Pursue the doleful theme: 

It is no fancy to delude. 

Nor transitory dream. 

The Forty Fort was the resort. 

For mother and for child, 

To save them from the cruel rage, 

Of the fierce savage wild. 

Now, when the news of this defeat, 
sounded in our ears, 

You well may know our dreadful woe, 

And our foreboding fears. 

A doleful sound is whispered round, 

The sun now hides his head; 

The nightly gloom forebodes our doom. 

We all shall soon be dead. 

How can we bear the dreadful spear. 

The tomahawk and knife ? 

And if we run, the awftd gun. 

Will rob us of our life. 

But Heaven I kind Heaven, propitious power I 
His hand we must adore. 

He did assuage the savage rage, 

That they should kill no mora 

The gloomy night now gone and past, 

The sun returns again, 

The little birds from every bush. 

Seem to lament the slain. 


With aching hearts and trembling hands 
We walked here and there, 

Till through the northern pines we saw, 

A flag approaching near. 

Some men were chose to meet this flag, 

Our colonel was the chief. 

Who soon returned and in his mouth 
He brought on olive leaf 

This olive leaf was granted life, 

But then we must no more, 
lh*etcud to fight with Britain’s king. 

Until the wars are o’er. 

And now poor Westmoreland is lost, 

Our foits are all resigned, 

Our buildings they are all on fire,— 

What shelter can we find ? 

Tliey did ngree in black and white, 

If wc’il lay down our arms, 

Tliat all who pleased might <|uietly 
Kemain upon tlieir farms. 

But O! they’ve robbed us of our aU, 

They’ve taken all but life, 

And we’ll rejoice and bless the Lord, 

If this may end the strife. 

And now I’ve told my mournful tale, 

I hoj)e you’ll all agree, 

To help our enuso and break the jaw-j 
Of cruel tyranny. 

In the same year, apj reared from the j)res9 of 
Thomas mul Samuel Green, New Haven, a pamph¬ 
let entitled Poema^ oGcaaioned by several cirenm- 
atawm and reminiacemea in the])re8ent grand cmir 
teat of A mericafor Liberty. The author has been 
ascertained by the Rev. Stephen Dodd, of Ea'-t 
Ilavon church, w'ho has republished the poems,* 
to have been the Rov. Wheeler Case, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Pleasant Valley, Dutchess 
county. New York. He states in his preface that 
some of the pieces have been written merely for 
amusement, and others with design to promote 
the cause of liberty, into whose Tretisurylie oasts 
his mite in ymhlishiiig them. They are quaint 
and B])inted expressions of patriotism and piety, 
mainly elicited by the defeat of Burgoyne. The 
struggle is symbolized by a contest between the 
eagle and the crane, in which the latter (in 1776) 
is hopefully made to C(Mjie otf victorious. Tlie 
“ tragical death of Miss M’Orea’* is celebrated with 
more feeling than art. In the versos, “ An Ain- 
swer to the Messengers of the Nation,” with a 
text from Isaiah, the writer expresses the not un¬ 
common feeling of tlje pulpit of those days towards 
General Washington, who w^as looked to os a de¬ 
liverer under the protection of heaven, “ the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon.” 

Wo give two passoges from this old volume for 
their earnestness and their historical value. 

wiaimraToir. 

Let not mj theme by any be abus’d, 

Tlio’ Zion’s founded, means must yet be us’d. 

When foes with spears rush on us like a flood, 

Oura^d be the man who keeps hia sword from hlood.\ 
When wonders great for Zion have been done, 

God and his people went to war as one. 


* Bevolntionsir Memorfsla embractag Poems by the Bev. 
Wboeler Case, New York: M. W. Dodio. 1889. 
t Jer. zlvlii. 10. 
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Gideon went fprth against a mighty host, 

Three hundred men were all that he could boast; 
Before these few the Midianitee now fisU. 

It was one sword alone that did it all, 

E’en by the sword of Gk>o and Gideon, 

What great exploits were done by Israel’s King, 
How we hear this hero vict’ry sing. 

Where did he learn this skill, or whence this might? 
The 6W of armies taught his hands to fight 
When ZiofCe foes against her did conspire, 
Hail-stones from heaven were sent, and fiames of fire. 
To crush her foes and maintain her cause, 

The God of nature alters nature’s laws; 

Tlie sun and moon are stopp’d, they cease to run. 
Till JoHhua'e work is o’er, iiis work is done. 

Joshua the hero, and the man of God, 

Rais’d up his eye, liis mandate sent abroad, 

Thou saw, bright lamp of dag^ thou moon^ etand still, 
Nor dare advance to yonder Western hill, 

Till 1 have crush’d my foes and done JariovAu’s will 
But why need wo go book to ancient dates. 

While wonders gro.it are <lone within these States? 
Jehovah’s power, his all-wise providence, 

Hath been engag’d for us in our defence. 

Let’s eye that Providence, adore the hand, 

That rais’d for us a Joshua in our laiuL 
O what a blessing to the States! it is our bliss, 
Great Washinotox was rais’d for sucli a day as this. 
How good, how kind is moat indulg(Mit heav’n. 

That such a k*a<lep to our army’s giv’n 1 
What great exploits he and liis troops have done! 
How bravely they have fought, what viet’ries won. 
It was the Loun that did their breasts inspire 
With tldrst for liberty and rriurtiul fire, 

Twas he their operations ])lann’d so well. 

And fought for them, e’en when ten thousand folk 
When these ntfuira are view’d and duly scanu’d, 

He’s blind that do(‘R not sec Jehovah’s hand. 

See Washington thro’ Jersey State retreat, 

His foes rejoice—they thought that he was beat; 
Horn him pursues with 8[)eed, he presses on. 

Ho thought the day his own, the vict’ry won. 

The secret friends of George their ofTrings bring. 
They boldly raise their head, and own their Bdug: 
A gloom is spread around, ulus I what grief, 

We know not where to po to find relief. 

A storm of snow and hail the Tx>iU) sent down, 

A blessed season this for Wanhhtgton : 

He now return’d, and thro’ the storm ho press’d, 
And caught twelve hundred Hessians in their nest 
Our hero pitch’d his tents near Trenton bridge, 
Howe gather’d all his troops upon a ridge, 

Not for from where hie little army lay. 

Impatient waits his vengeance to display. 
Determin’d when the shades of night were o’er, 
Great Washington should fall and be no more. 

But he with skill consummate did retire. 

Soon made the foe at Princeton feel his ire. 

Leaving tlie valiant Howe to fight the fire.* 

THX FALL or BUSOOVKS. 

Is this Burgoync, Burgoyne tlie great, 

Who fill’d our land with woe. 

And threaten’d vengeance from the state, 

Is he now fell so low ? 

Is’t ho that made the earth to tremble, 

That was so great a curse, 


* General Washington ordered a number of fires to be made, 
and kept burnlua till towards day. In the middle of the night 
be made a forced march to Princeton, whore he attacked and 
took two regiments stationed there. In the momina Howe was 
preparing to attack Washln^n, and mnoh elated with expec¬ 
tations or crashing him, sent oat hts spies to make disoovenes; 
but to his great sarprise was soon informed where Washington 
was, by hearing the heavy cannonade at Princeton. 


That doth great BaheTs king resemble, 

Is he now weak like ust 

To Indians he gives stretch no more, 

Nor them supplies with knives 
To sWii our land with crimson gore. 

With them to scalp our wives. 

His threat’ning proclamation’s stopp’d, 

He’s now o’erspread with gloom, 

The wings with which ho flew are cropp’d. 

He has uo elbovncootn. 

His titles ho proclaims no more. 

No more his triumphs spread, 

His thund’ring cannon cease to roar, 

Aud oil liis joys are fled. 

Where is his groat and mighty host, 

That huge gigantic race, 

The sons of Anak, Britain's boast? 

Tliey’re pris’nera in disgrace. 

Pris’ners to rebels, Yankies too, 

O mortifying stroke! 

They caught Burgoyne with all his crew, 
Britons now wear the yok& 

Great WAsmxGTON, that man of might, 

Hath laid a snare for Howe, 

Unless with speed he takes his flight, 

He to the yoke must bow. 

During this year Rivington’s contributors kept 
up a constant succession of pasquinades. We 
quote a few:— 

New Yobk, October 24, 1778. 

INTCLUGENCE EXTEAOBDINAEY. 

We learn from Philadelphia, that there was lately 
exhibited in that city, an admirable Farce called 
Indepexhence. Wlio was the author is not pou- 
tivcly known. Some people are of opinion, that it 
is the work of a certain Quack Doctor, called Franx- 
Lix. Others assert, that it is the joint production of 
the strolling company by whom it was acted; it is, 
however, generally allowed, that one Adams gave 
the fii*flt hint, contrived tlie ])lot, and cast the 
parts. It appeared in the exhibition so trogi-comical 
that the audience wore at a loss whether to laugh 
or cry, they were, however, well pleased with Ae 
catastrophe, and joined heartily in the following 
chorus, which was sung by the excellent actor who 
played the part of the President. The celebrated 
Voltaire somewhere relates, that a song was the 
cause of the Reformation in France. 

SONO. 

Our farce is now finish’d, your sport’s at an end. 
But ere you depart, let the voice of a friend. 

By way of a chorus the evening crown, 
mth a song to the tune of a hey derry down. 

Derry down, down, hey deny down. 

Old Shakspeare, a poet who should not be spit on, 
Altho’ he was born in the island called Briton, 

Hath said that mankind are all players at best, 

A truth we’ll admit of^ for the sake of the jest 
Derry down, Ac. 

On this puny stage we have stnitted our hour. 

And have acted our parts to the best of our power. 
That the farce has concluded not perfectly well 
Was surely Ihe fault of the Devil in HolL 
Derry down, Ac. 

This Devil, you know, out of spleen to the ohnroh. 
Will often times leave his best friends in the Intolt 
And turn them adrift, in the midst of their joy; 

’Tis a difficult matter to cheat the old boy. 

Derry down, Ac. 
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Suioe tills is tiie esse, va must a*aa make tiie best 
Of a game that is lost; let ns turn it to Jest, 
Welfsiiul^ nay, well laugh, well carouse and well 
sing. 

And cheerfdUy drink life and health to the King. 
Derry down, Ac. 

I^et Washington now from his mountains descend, 
Who khows but in Qeorge he may still find a 
iHend 

A Briton, although he loves bottle and wench. 

Is an honester fellow than parlet vaua French. 

Derry down, Ac. 

Our great Independence we give to the wind, 

And pray that Great Britain may once more be 
kmd, 

In this Jovial song all hostility ends, 

And Bntons and we will for ever be friends. 

Derry down, Ac. 

Boy, fill me a bumper, now join in the chorna, 
Theresa happiness still in the prospect before us; 

In this sparkling glass all hostility ends, 

And Britons and we will for ever be friends. 

Derry down, Ac. 

Good night, my good people, retire to your houses, 
Fair ladies, I beg you convince your fair spouses, 
That Britons and we are united in bliss, 

And ratify all with a conjugal kiss. 

Derry down, Ac. 

Once more, here’s a health to the Xing and the 
Queen, 

Confusion to him who in rancor and spleen, 

Refuses to drink with an Kuglish friend, 

Immutable amity to the world’s end. 

Derry down, Aa 

Biviogton’s Boys! Gssette, Bsturdny, 

October 24,1778. 

Our next extract is from a production of some 
hundred and fifty lines, which appeared Nov. 
6, entitled, 

THX OONOKATULATIOir. 

Joy to great Congress, joy an hundred fold. 

The great oajolers are themselves cajol’d: 

What, now, is left of continental brags, 

Taxes unpaid, though payable in rngs. 

What now remains of continental force? 

Battalions mouldering, waste without resource. 
What rests there yet of continental sway ? 

A ruin’d people npe to disobey; 

Hate now of men, and soon to be tlie jest, 

Such is your state, ye monsters of tlie wert, 

Yet must on every face a smile be worn, 

^SHiilst every breast with agony is torn. 

Hopeless Yourselves, yet hope you must impart, 

And oommrt others with an aching heart. 

HI fated they, who, lost at home, must boast 
Of help expected from a foreign coast. 

How wretched ja their lot to France iind Spain, 

Who look for succour, but who look in vom. 

Joy to great Congress, joy an hundi*ed fold. 

The grand ei^olero are themselves cajol’d. 

Conran, my boys, dismiss your chilling fears, 

Attend to me, Pii put you in your gears, 

Come, ni iostmet you how to advertise 
Tour missing friends, your hide-and-seek allica. 

O Tss f if any man alive vrill bring 
News of the squadron of the Christian Xing, 

If any man wul find out Count d’Estaing, 

With whose scrub actions both the Indies rong; 

If any man will ascertain on oath, 

What is become of Houaiear de la Mothe; 


Whoever these important pointi ex^dains, 

Congreos will nobly pay hua for his pains, 

Of pewter dollars WMt both hands can hold, 

A tnimblefull of plate, a mite of gold; 

The lands of some 1^ Tory, he shall get, 

And strut a famous Cornel on brevet, 

And last, to honour him (we scorn to bribe), 

We’ll make him chief of the Oneida tribe. 

This was followed on the 27th of the suau 
month by 

THi SDBoa or sAVAinrAB. 

Come let US r^oice, 

With heart and wi^ voice 
Her triumphs lot loyalty show, sir, 

While bumpers go round 
Re-echo the sound, 

Huaza, for the Xing and Prevoet, sir. 

With warlike parade, 

And his Irish brigade, 

His ships and his spruce Gallic host, sir. 

As proud as an clf, 

D’Estaing came himself, 

And landed on Georgia’s coast, sir. 

Tliere joining a band, 

Under UncoTn’s command. 

Of rebels and traitors fln<l Whigs, sir, 

’Gaiust the tf>wn of Savannah, 

He planted his banner, 

And then he felt wonderous big, sir. 

With tliuud’ring of guns, 

And bursting of bombs, 
lie thought to have frighteil our Boys, sir, 

But amidst all their din, 

Brave Maitland push’d in, 

And Monorieff ery’d, “ a fig for your noise, sir." 

Chagrin’d at delay 
(As he meant not to stay), 

The bold Count form’d his troops in the morn, sir, 
Van, centre, and roar 
March’d up without fear, 

Cock sure of success—by a storm, sir. 

Tliough rude was the shock, 

Unmov’d as a rock, 

Stood our 6rm British bands to their works, sir. 
While the brave Gerinau corps, 

And Americans bore, 

Their parts os intrepid as Turks, sir. 

Then muskets did rattle, 

Fierce raged the battle. 

Grape shot it flew thicker tlian hail, sir. 

The ditch fill’d with slain. 

Blood dyed all the plain, 

When the rotiela and French turned tail, sir. 

Bee, see, how they run I 
Lord I what glorious fun 1 
How they tumble by cannon mow’d down, sir I 
Brains fly all around, 

Dying screeches resound, 

And mangled limbs cover the ground, sir. 

There Polasky fell 
That Imp of old JBell, 

Who attempted to murder his King, sir. 

But now he is gone 
Whence he’ll never return, 

Bui will make H— with treason to ring, sir. 

To Charlestown with fear. 

The rebels repair, 

D’Estaing scampers back to his boats, sir, 

Each blaming the other, 

^eh cursing his brother, 

And may they out each other’s throats, sir. 
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Soared three thowand men, 

T^e town did maintaia, 

’Gainst three times their number of foes, sir. 

Who left on the plain, 

Of wounded and shun, 

Three thousand to fatten the crows, sir. 

Three thousand ? No less! 
f^or the rebels confess 
SwM /ofs, as you very well know, sir, 

Then let Dumpers go round, 

And re-echo the sound, 

Huaza for the King and Prevost, sir. 

Bivlngton's Gazette, Nov, 27, ITTtt. 

A on Washington, dated in 1779, merits 
insertion here. 

Let venal poets praise a King 
For virtues unposseasM, 

A volunteer, uiibrib*d 1 sing 
The Hero of the West 

When Gaul came on with rapid stride. 

And viot’ry was the word, 

First shone his countiw’s future prido, 

And flesh’d his maiden sword. 

With conquest crown’d, from war’s alarms, 

To study bent his mind;— 

" Equal to both, to arts or arms 
IndifFrently inclin’d.” 

Elate with fancied pow’r and pride, 

Impoird by angry Jove; 

Nor f5itea nor justice on their side, 

ITie British legions move. 

Witli them a tribe of foreign slaves 
A moreenary band, 

For plunder bold, inur’d to blood, 

Invade his native land. 

His country calls, to arms be flies, 

Nor fears a tyrnut’s frown ; 

Leads heroes, favour’d by the skies. 

To glory and renown. 

In vain the British tyrant storms, 

Ills thunders fright no more,— 

Ilis lia! <^ vet’rnns, vainly brave, 

Shall fly the happy shore. 

The willing Chiefs around him throng, 
Impatient of delay; 

Their noble ardour he restrains, 

And points the surer way. 

Pursue, Great Chief, the glorious rn<T— 

Thy country’s sword and shield ;— 

Thrice happy I bo ‘n alike to grace 
The senate a'ud the fleld. 

Hew Hoxnpsblre Gazette, Oct 12,1779. 

We now come to one of the most famous pieces 
of verse composed during the war. It owes its 
reputation, however, more to the untimely death 
of its author than to its own merits. Having al¬ 
ready given, in our extract from Hamilton, the 
best account of the most memorable portion of 
Andr^^s life, we present without further preface 

TBS COW-OIIASE. 

OAHTO 1. 

To drive the kine one summer’s mom, 

The Tanner* took bis way, 

The oalf shall rue that is unborn 
The jumbling of that day. 


And Wayne descending steers shall know 
And tauntingly deride, 

And call to tninu in ev’ir low 
The tanning of Am hidk 

Tet Bergen cows still ruminate 
Unconscious in the stall, 

What mighty means were used to get 
And loose them after all 

For many heroes bold and brave 
From New-Bridge and Tapaan,* 

And those that drink Paasuick’s wave, 

And those that eat Boupauu. 

And sons of distant Delaware 
And still remoter Shannon, 

And Mmor Lee with horses rare 
And Proctor with his cannon. 

All wondrous proud in arms they came, 
What hero could refuse. 

To tread the rugged path to fame, 

Who had a pair of shoes I 

At six the Host with sweating buff. 

Arrived ut Freedom’s pole, 

When Wayne who thought he’d time enough. 
Thus speechified the whole. 

O ye whom glory doth unite 
Who Freodome cause es[>onse, 

Whetlier the wing that’s doomed to fight 
Or that to drive the cows. 

Ere yet you tempt your further way 
Or into action come, 

Hear, soldiers, what I have to say, 

And take a pint of rum. 

Intemp’rate valor then will string, 

Each nervous arm the better, 

So all the land shiill 10 sing 
And read the geu’ral’s letter. 

Know that some ))altry Refugees, 

Whom Tvo a rniiid to fright. 

Are playing h —\ amongst the trees 
That grow on yonder height. 

Their Fort and block-houses we’ll level, 

And deal a horrid slaughter, 

We’ll drive tlio scoundrels to the devil. 

And ravish wife and daughter. 

I under cover of th’ attack, 

WJiilst you are all at blows, 

From English Neighb’rbood and Tinaok* 
Will drive away the cowa 

For well you know the latter is 
The serious operation, 

And fighting with the Refugees 
Is only recreation. 

His daring words from all the crowd. 

Such great applause did gain, 

That every man declared aloud 
For serious work with Wayne. 

Then from the cask of mm once more 
They took a beady gill, 

When one and all they loudly swore, 

They’d fight upon the hilL 
But here—the Muse has not a strain 
Befitting such great deeds, 

Husza, they cried, huzza for Wayne, 

And shouting—their needs. 


* Goaorol Wsyoa’s Isffol oooupotioB. 


• Tillages tn New Jersey. 
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Near bis mdridian pomp, the son 
Had journev’d bioni^ihe hor’con, 

When fierce the dusky tribe mov’d on, 

Of heroes drunk as poison. 

The sounds confused of boasting oaths, 
Re-echoed thro’ the wood. 

Some vow’d to ^eep in dead men’s clothes 
And some to swim in blood. 

At Irving’s nod ’twae fine to see, 

The left prepare to fight, 

The while the drovers, Wayne and Lee, 
Drew off upon the right 

Which Irving ’twas feme don’t relate. 

Nor can the Muse assist her, 

Whether ’twos he that cocks a hat 
Or he that gives a glister. 

For greatly one was signalized. 

That fought at Chesnut-Hill, 

And Canada immortalized, 

The vender of the pilL 

Yet their attendance upon Proctor, 

They both might have to boost of; 

For tliere was business for the doctor, 

And hats to be disj^osed of 

Let none uncandidly infer. 

That Stirling wanted spunk. 

The self-made peer had sure been there. 
But that the peer was drunk. 

But turn we to the Hudson s banks, 

Where stood the modest train, 

With purpose firm tho’ slender ranks, 

Nor car’d a pin for Wayne. 

For them tho unrelenting hand 
Of rebel fury drove 
And tore from ev’ry genial band, 

Of friendship and of love. 

And some within a dungeon’s gloom, 

By mock tribunals laid, 

Had waited long a cruel doom, 

Impending o’er their head- 

Here one bewails a brother’s fete 
There one a sire demands. 

Cut off, alas I before their date, 

By ignominious hands. 

And silver’d grandsires here appear’d 
In deep distress serene, 

Of reverend manners that declared. 

The better days they’d seen. 

Oh cursed rebellion these are thine, 

Thine all these tales of wo. 

Shall at thy dire insatiate shi'ine 
Blood never cease to flow ? 

Ajid now the foe began to lead 
BUs forces to tli* attack: 

Balls whistling nnto balls succeed, 

And make the block-house crack. 

No shot could pass, if you will take 
The Gen’ral’s word for true; 

But ’tis a d-ble mistake, 

For ev’ry shot went tliro*. 

The firmer as the rebels pressed, 

The loyal heroes stand; 

Virtue had nerv’d each honest breast, 

And industry each hand. 

In* valour’s phrensy, Hamilton 
Rode like a soldier big, 


And Secretary Harrison, 

With pen stuck in hit wig. 

But lest their Chieftain Washington, 

Should mourn them in the mumps,* 

The fete of Withrington to shun, 

They fought behind the stumps. 

But ah, Thaddseus Posset, why 
Should thy poor soul elope t 
A nd why should Titus Hooper die, 

Ah die—witliout a rope? 

Aposfete Murphy, thou to whom 
Fair Shela ne’er was cruel; 

In death shalt hear her mourn thy doom. 
Ouch wou’d ye die my Jewel f 

Thee Nathan Pumpkin, I lament, 

Of melancholy fate, 

Tho gray goose stolen as he went. 

In his heart’s blood was wet. 

Now os the fight was further fought, 

And balls began to thicken, 

’The froy assum’d, tho Gen’rals thought, 

Tho colour of a licking. 

Yet undismay’d the chiefs command. 

And to redeem the day, 

Ciy, SOLDIERS CHARGE I they heoi*, they stand. 
They turn and run away. 

CANTO m. 

Not all delights the bloody spear, 

Or honid din of buttle. 

There ai*e, I’m sure, who’d like to hear, 

A word about the cattle. 

Tlie chief whom we beheld of late, 

!Nenr Schralenberg haranguing, 

At Yan Van Poop’s,f unconscious sat 
Of Irving’s hearty banging. 

Wliilst valiant Lee, with courage wild, 

Most bravely did oppose 
The tears of woman and of child, 

Who begg’d he’d leave the cows. 

But Wayne, of sympathizing heart, 
Required a relief. 

Not all tho blessings could impart 
Of battle or of beef. 

For now a prey to female charms, 

Ilis soul look more delight in 
A lovely hninadi yud’B:|: arms, 

Than driving cows or fighting; 

A nymph, the Refugees had drove 
Far ii*om her native tree, 

Just happen’d to be on tlie move, 

When up came Wayne and Lee. 

She in mad Anthony’s fierce eye 
Tlic hero saw portray’d, 

And all in tears she took him by 

-Tho bridle of his jade.§ 

Hear, said the nymph, O great commander! 

jNo human lamentations; 

The trees you see them cutting yonder. 

Are all my near relations. 

And I, forlorn I implore thine aid, 

To free the sacred wove: 

Bo shall thy prowess be repaid 
With an immortal’s love. 


* A disorder prevalotit In the Rebel linss. The merit of 
these lines, which Is doubtless very ptreat, can only he felt by 
tnie Connoisseurs, oemversant In ancient song. 

+ Who kept a dram shop, 
i A Deity of the woods. 

IA New Ki^land name for a hone, mare or gelding. 


* Tide Lee's Trial. 
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Nov some, to prove she was a goddess 1 
Said this enwantiDg fahr 
Had late retired from the JBodiet* 

In all the pomp of war. 

That drums and merry fifes had play’d 
To hoDonr her retreat, 

And Cunninghamf himself convey’d 
The lady uiro’ the street 

Great Wayne, by soft compassion sway’d. 
To no inanity stoops, 

But takes tne mir amicted maid 
Bight into Yan Van Poop’s. 

So Roman Anthony, they say. 

Disgraced th* imperial banner, 

And for a gipsy lost a day. 

Like Anthony the tanner. 

The homadryad had but half 
Received redress from Wnyne, 

When drums and colours, cow and calf, 
Come down tho road amain. 

All in a cloud of dust were seen 
The sheep, tho horse, the goat, 

Tlie gentle heifer, ass obscene, 

Tho yearling and tlie shoat 

And pock-horaes with fowls came by, 
Befeathered on each side, 

Like Pegasus, the horse that I 
And other poets ride. 

Sublime upon his stirrups rose 
The mighty Lee behind. 

And drove the terrour-smitten cows. 

Like chaff before the wind. 

But sudden see the woods above 
Pour down another corps, 

All helter skelter in a drove, 

Like that 1 sung before. 

Irving and terrour in the van, 

Came flying all abroad, 

And cannon, colours, horae, and man. 

Ran tumbling to tho road. 

Still 08 he fled, ’twas living’s cry. 

And his example too, 

“Run oil, my merry men oil—for why?” 

J The shot will not go thro’. 

As when two kennels in the street, 

Sweir<l with a recent rain. 

In gushing streams together meet, 

And seek the neighbouring drain. 

So mot these dunj^-born tribes in one. 

As swift in their career, 

And so to Newbridge they ran on— 

But all the cows got clear. 

Poor Parson Caldwell, all in wonder, 

Saw the returning train, 

And mourn’d to Woyne the lack of plunder. 
For them to steal again. 

For ’twas his right to seize the spoil, and 
To share with each commander. 

As he had done at Staten Island 
With frost-bit Alexander. § 


* A cant appollatlon given among tbo soldiery to the oorps 
that have the nonour to guard faisnud^^^y'** person. 

t Provost-Marshal of Now York, who attended the dram¬ 
ming of her out of the regiment and city. 

t Five Refhgees (’tis tme) wero f&und 
Stiff on the block-house floor, 

But then 'tts thought the shot went round, 

And in at the haok-door. 

$ Earl of Btirllng. 


In his dismay the frantic prieet* 

Began to grow propheuc. 

You’d swore, to see his lob’ring breast, 

He’d token an emetic. 

I view a future day, said he. 

Brighter than this day dark is. 

And you shall see what you shall eee 
Hal ha I one pretty Marquis ;f 

And he shall come to Pnulus-Hook, 

And great achievements think on. 

And mnke a bow and take a look, 
like Satan over Lincoln. 

And all the land around shall glory 
To see the Frenchmen caper, 

And pretty Susan tell the story 
In the next Chatham paper. 

This solemn prophecy, of course, . 

Gave all much consolation. 

Except to Wnyne, who lost his horse 
Upon the great occasion. 

BUs horse tliat carried all his prog, 

His military speeches, 

His corn-stalk whiskey for his grog. 

Blue stockings and brown breech^ 

And now I’ve closed my epic strain, 

I tremble os I show it. 

Lost this same warrior-drover, Wayne, 

Should over catch the jioet. 

Tho gallant net of Andre’s captors could not 
fail of calling forth a ballad:— 

BKAVB PAULDUfO AND THX SPY. 

Como, all you brave Americans, and unto me give 
ear, 

And I’ll sing you a ditty that will make your hearts 
cheer, 

Concerning a young gentleman whoso age was 
twenty-two; 

lie fouglit for North America; his heart was just 
and true. 

They took him from his dwelling-place, and they 
did him confine, 

They cast him into prison, and kept him for a time: 
But he with resolution resolved not long to stay; 
lie set himself at liberty, and soon he ran away; 

He with a scoutiug-party ran down to Tarrytown, 
Where he met a British officer, a man of high re¬ 
nown : 

He says to those young gentlemen, “ You’re of the 
British cheer, 

I trust that you con tell mo now if there’s any dan¬ 
ger here.” 

Then up stepp’d this young gentleman, Jolin Paul¬ 
ding was his name; 

“ Come, tell me where you’re going to, also from 
whence you came,” 

“ I bear the British flag, sir; I’ve a pass to go this 
way; 

Fm on an expedition, and have no time to stay.” 

Then up stup’d those young gentlemen, and bid 
him to dismount; 

“ Come tell us where you’re going to, give us a strict 
account; 

For we are now resolved that you shall ne’er pass 
by.” 

On stiict examination, they found out he was a spy. 


* Caldwell, a minister at Elizabethtown, appointed Quartsr- 
Haater-Gcneral to tho rebel army. 

t Lalhyetto, a French coxcomb in the rebel servloe.—Note, 
London ed., 1781. 
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He bened fn hk liberty, he {deed ler hie dieoherge, 
And oiteiitimee he told them, if thtyd let him et 
lerge, 

^‘Here’e ell the gold end lilTer I heye leid up in 
etore, 

But when 1 get down to Hew York TU give you 
ten timee mo^” 

<< I aoom your gold end eilTer, Fve enough laid up 
in store, 

And when that is all iq»ent end gone, I’ll freely fight 
for more; 

So you may take your sword in hand and gain your 
liberty, 

And if that you do oonquer me, 0, then you shall 
go free.** 

*‘The time it is improper our yalour for to try. 

For if we take our swords in hand, then one of us 
must die; 

I am a man of honour, with courage brave and bold, 
I fear not the lace of clay, although it’s clothed in 
gold.” 

He saw that his conspiracy would soon be brought 
to light; 

He be^’d for pen and paper, and asked leave to 
write 

A line to General Arnold, to let him know his fate. 
And begg’d for his assistance; but alas, it was too 
late. 

When the news it came to Arnold, it put him in a 
fret; 

He walk’d the room in trouble, till tears his cheeks 
did wet; 

The news it went throughout the camp, likewise 
throughout the fort; 

He called for the Vulture, and sailed for Iscw York. 

How Arnold to Hew York has gone, a fighting for 
his king, 

And left poor Major Andr6, on the gallows for to 
swing; 

When he was msecuted, he look’d both meek and 
mild. 

He look’d on his spectators, and pleasantly did 
smile. 

It moved each eye with pity, caused every heart to 
bleed; 

And evc^ one wish’d him released, and had Arnold 
in his stead. 

He was a man of honour, in Britain he was bom; 

To die upon the gallows most highly he did scorn. 

Here’s health unto John Paulding I so let your 
voices sound, 

Fill up your flowing glasses, and drink his health 
around; 

Also to those young gentlemen who bore him com¬ 
pany; 

Success to Horth America, ye sons of liberty t 

The territory of the present state of Vermont 
was for some mne a contested possession between 
Hew York and Hew Hampshire, the former 
colony claiming sixty townships, grants of which 
had been given by the latter. The occupants of 
the BoU were incuned to set up for themselves, 
and, in 1777, declared their independence. Hew 
York would not give up her daim, Hew Hamp¬ 
shire insisted on W demands, while the third 
neighbor, Massaohiisetts, asserted a right to two 
thirds of the territory in dispute. The spirit of 
the contest has been inqppily embodied in a ballad 
of a later date, publish^ anonymously, but attri¬ 
buted to the poet Whittier. 


tarn sowa oar w viaiiojrms, 1770. 

Ho—all to the borders! Yeffnonters, comedown, 
With your breeches of deeriskin, and jackets of 
brown; 

With your red woolen caps, wd your moccasins, 
come, 

To the gathering summons of tnunpet and drum. 

Come down with your rifles I—let gmy wolf and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks; 

Let the bear feed securely from pig-pen and stdl; 
Here’s a two-legged game for your powder and boU. 

On our South come the Dutchmen, enveloped in 
grease; 

And, arming for battle, while canting of peace; 

On our East, crafty Mesheoh* has gathered his band 
To hang up our leaders, and eat out our land. 

Ho—all to the rescue! For Satan shall work 
No gain for his legions of Hampshire York ! 
'They claim our possessions,—the pitifhl knaves,— 
The tribute toe pay, shall be prisons and graves! 

Let Clinton and Ten Broek,f with bribes in their 
hands, 

Still seek to divide us, and parcel our lands 
We’ve coats for our traitors, whoever they are ; 

The warp is of feathers —the filling of tar ! 

Does the ** old bay State” threaten f Does Congress 
complain f 

Swarms Hampshire in arms on our borders again f 
Bark the war-df>g8 of Britain aloud on the lake ? 

Let ’em come;—what they con, they are welcome 
to take. 

What seek they among us? The pride of our 
wealth 

Is comfort, contentment, and labour and health. 

And lands which, as Freemen, we only have trod, 
Independent of all, save the mercies of God. 

Yet we owe no allegiance ; we bow to no throne; 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own; 

Our leaders themselves are our own fellow-men, 
Who can handle the sword, or the scytlie, or the 
pen. 

Our wives are all true, and our daughters are fair, 
With their blue eyes of smiles, and their light flow¬ 
ing hair; 

All brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall, 
Then blithe at the sleigh-ride, the husking, and 
ball! 

We’ve sheep on the hill sides; we’ve cows on the 
plain ; 

And gay-tosBcled corn-fields, and ronk-growmg 
grain; 

There are deer on the mountains; and wood-pigeons 

fly 

From the crack of our muskets, like clouds on the 
sky. 

And there’s fish in our streamlets and rivers, which 
take 

Their course from the hills to our broad-bosomed 
lake; 

Through rock-arched Winooski the salmon leaps 
free. 

And the portly riiad follows all fresh from the ses^ 

like a sun-beam the pickerel glides through his 
pool; 

And the spotted trout sleqw where the water it 
cool; 


• Hon. Mssbsch Wears. Ghyrwnor of New Hsmpflhlre. 
t Governor Clinton of New York, snd Hon. A. Ten Broek, 
President of the New York Oonventlon. 
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Or dttts frtm hb Walter of rook «nd of root 
At tho booroi^s quick plunge, or the angler’e pmv 
•uit 

And ours are the wuntams, which awfully rise 
*1^ they rest their green heads on the blue of the 
sides; 

And ours are the forests unwasted, unshorn, 

Saye where the wild path of the tempest is tom. 

And though sayage and wild be this climate of ours. 
And brief be our season of fruits and of flowers, 

Far dearer the blast round our mountains which 
rayes, 

Than the sweet summer zephyr, which breathes 
oyer slaves. 

Hurra for VBBMOifT I for the land which we till 
Must haye sons to defend her from valley and hill; 
Leave the harvest to rot on the fleld where it 
grows, 

And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 

From far Michiscoui’s wild valley, to where 
Poosoomsuck steals down from his wood-circled 
lair, 

From Shocticook river to Lutterlock town,— 

Ho-—all to the rescue I V ermonters, come down. 

Gome York or come Hampshire,—come traitors and 
knaves 

If ye rule o’er our /and, ye shall rule o’er our 
graven ; 

Our vow is recorded—our banner unfurled; 

In the name of Vermont we defy all the world / 

In Rivington’s Royal Gazett-e of March 24, 
1781 , wo find the following advertiseiueut:— 

Tins day are published, price six shillings, neatly 
printCil, Oow Cuacr. Complete in three cantos. 
Published on occasion of the Rebel General Wayne’s 
attack on the Refugees’ Block House, on Friday, July 
21 , 1780 . With the Amebioan TmRS. In which 
are delineated the Characters of the Leaders of the 
American Rebellion. Amongst the princi{>al are, 
Franklin, Laurens, Adams, llaiicock. Jay, I>uer, 
Duane, Wilson, Pulaski, Witherspoon, Reed, Mc¬ 
Kean, Washington, Roberdeau, Ciiace, Ac. Ac. Aa 
Also, Yankee Doodle’s Expedition to Rhode Island; 
and a Lampoon, or the Bloodless Encounter between 
the Generals Howe and James Gadsden. 

We are enabled to furnish our readers with a 
specimen of the lending iK)era in this collection, 
from the copy in the valuable American Library 
of Ool. Peter Force of Washington. It appears, 
from the following earlier and fuller announco- 
ment of the title, to have been publislied in 
England,* and may have been written in that 
oountiy. 

“ On Saturday morning no3rt will bo published, 
price 2s., The American Times, a Satire in three 
parts. In which are delineated the characters of 
the leaders of the American Rebellion. Amongst 
the principal are, Franklin, Ac. (as already given). 
By Oamillo Quemo, Poet Laureate to the Con¬ 
gress. Faoit i iidignatio versum—J uvenal. Print¬ 
ed for the author, and sold by William Riohard- 
opposite Salisbury street, in the Strand, 
1780.” 

We extract the characters'^ of Robert and 
Gouvemeur Morris. 


The advartSsement forms part of the Upoott Oattlngs. No 
iikdfoetlon Is given of Uie tittle of the paper tram which It is 
taken. 


] What BpeoWs that with ^es on earth intont, 
Whose God is gold, whose glory’s cent per cent, 
Whose soul, devoM to the love of gain, 

Revolts from feelings noble and humane f 
Let friends, let family, let country groan, 
Despairing widows shriek, or orphans moon ; 
Turned to the centre where his riches grow, 

His eye regards not spectacles of woe. 

Moms, look up, for so thy name we spell— 

On earth Bob Morris, Mammon ’tis in hell, 

Wretch, thou host meanly sold thy native land; 
Tremble, thou wretch, for vengeance is at hand. 
Boon shall thy treasure fly on eagle’s wings, 

And conscience goad thee with her thousand stings. 

Of head erect and self-suiBcient mien. 

Another Morris presses to be seen. 

Demons of vanity, you know him sure, 

This is your pupil—this is Gouvemeur I 
Some little knowledge, with some little sense. 

More affectation far, and more pretence;— 

Such is the man; his tongue he never baulks; 

On all things talkable he boldly talks; 

A specious orotor, of law he prates, 

A pompous nothing, mingles in debates; 
Consummate impudence, sheer brass of soul. 

Crowns every sentence, and completes the whbla 
In other times unnoticed he might drop, 

These times can make a statesman of a fop. 

The spirited resume of many of the events of the 
war, entitled American ThawfioTi, was written by 
Samuel St. John, who was born and died in New 
Canaan, Conn. lie was on one ocoasion, in 1781, 
carried off with others from Middlesex (now 
Darien) across the Sourid to Oyster Bay, and 
thence to the Provost, New York, niey were 
imprisoned eighteen days and then exolianged. 
i St. John wrote an account of the affair in verse, 
from which we extract a passage. 

In boats the ferry soon we passed. 

And at New York arrived at last. 

As through the streets we passed along. 

Ten thousand curses round us rung; 

Bui some would laugh, and some would sneer, 
And some would grin, and some would leer; 

A mixed mob, a medley crew, 

I guess, as e’er the devil knew. 

To the Provost wo then were hauled, 

Thc»i]gh we, of war, were prisoners called; 

Onr irons now were ordered off, 

The standers-by would swear and scoff. 

But 01 what company we found; 

With great surprise we looked around I 
J must conclude that in this place, 

We found the worst of Adam’s race: 

Thieves, murderers, and pickpockets toa 
And everything that’s bad they’d do, 

One of our men found to his cost, 

Three pounds, York money, ho had lost 
His pocket picked, I guess, before 
We Lad been there one single hour. 

AHXaiOAN TAXATION. 

While I relate my story, Americans give ear; 

Of Britain’s fading glory, you presently shall hear, 
m give you a true relation, attend to wliat I say, 
Conoermng the taxation of North America 

The cruel lords of Britain, who glory in their shame, 
The project they have lit on they joyftdly proclaim; 
’Tis what they’re striving after, our righto to take 
away, 

And rob us of our charter in North America 
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13im are two loighty epeokere, wlu> rale in Forlia- 
ment^ 

Wlio alwaye kaye been eedcing eome mieohief to 
inyenC 

Twas North, and Bute, hit fotber, this horrid plan 
did lay, 

A mighty tax to gather in North America. 

He search’d the gloomy regions of the infernal pit, 

To find among those legions one who excell’d in wit, 

To ask of him assistance, or tell them how they may 

Subdue without resistance this North America. 


Old Satan, the arch traitor, resolved a voyage to 
take. 

Who rules sole navigator on the burning lake ; 

For the Britannic ocean he launches far away. 

To land he had no notion in North America. 


He takes his seat in Britain, it was his soul’s intent, 
Great George’s throne to sit on, and rule the Parlia¬ 
ment, 

His comrades were pursning a diabolic way, 

For to complete the ruin of North America. 


He tried the art of magic to bring his schemes 
about. 

At length the glooiny project he artfully found out; 
The plan was long indulged in a clandestine way, 
But lately was divulged lu North America. 


These subtle arch-combiners address’d the British 
court. 

All three were underaignors of tliis obscene re¬ 
port—— 

There is a pleasant laudscape that licth far away, 
Beyond the wide Atlantic in North America. 


There is a wealthy people, who sojourn in that 
laud; 

Their churches all with steeples, most delicately 
stand; 

•Their houses, like the gllly, are painted rod and 

gay; . . 

They flourish like the lily in North America. 


Their loud with milk and honey continually doth 
flow, 

The want of food or money they seldom ever know; 
They heap up golden treasure, they have no debts 
to pay. 

They spend their time in jdeusure in North America. 


On turkeys, fowls, and fishes most frequently they 
dine, 

With gold and silver dishes, their tables always 
shine, 

They crown their feasts with butter, they eat and 
rise to play, 

In silks their ladies flutter in N(»rth America. 

With gold and silver loccs, they do themselves 
adorn. 

The rubies deck their faces, refulgent as the morn I 

Wine sparkles in their glasses, they spend each hap¬ 
py day 

In merriment and dances, in North America. 

Let not our suit affront you, when wo address your 
throne, 

0 king, this wealthy country and subjects arc your 
own, 

And yon their rightful sovereign, they truly must 
obey, 

Ton have a right to govern this North America 


0 king, you’ve heard the sequel of what we now 
•ubMiibe, 

Is it not jnst and equal to tax this wealthy tribe f 
The question being asked, his majesty did say, 
liy snljeets shall be taated in North America. 


Invested with a warrant, my ^blicant <diaU ge, 
The tenth ef all their current they surely shall be¬ 
stow, 

If they indulge rebellion, or from my precepts stray. 
I’ll send my war battalion to North America 

rU rally all my forces by water and by land, 

My light dragoons and horses shall go at my eom- 
mand, 

I’ll burn both town and city, with smoke becloud 
the day, 

I’ll show no human pity for North America 

Go on, my hearty soldiers, you need not fear of ill— 
There’s Hutchinson and Rogers, their functions will 
fulfil— 

They tell such ample stories, believe them sure we 
may, 

That one half of them are tories in North America 

My gallant ships are ready to hoist you o’er the 
flood, 

And in my cause bo steady, which is supremely 
good; 

Go ravage, steal, and plunder, and you shall have 
the prey; 

They quickly will knock under in North America 

The laws I have enacted, I never will revoke. 
Although they are neglectetl, iny fury to provoke, 

J will forbear to flatter. I’ll rule with mighty sway; 
ril take away the cliarter from North America. 

O George I you arc distracted, by sad experience 
find 

The laws you have enacted arc of the blackest 
kind. 

I’ll make a short digression, and tell yon by the 
way, 

We fear not your opj)ression in North America 

Our fathers were distressed, while in their native 
land; 

By tyrants were ojipressed, os I do understand; 

For freedom and religion they were resolved to 
stray, 

And try the desert regions of North America 

Ueavon was their protector while on the roaring 
tide, 

Kind fortune their director, and providence their 
guide; 

Tf I am not mistaken, about the first of May, 

This voyage was undertaken for North America 

To sail they were commanded, about the hour of 
noon, 

At Plymouth shoi’O they lauded, the twenty-first of 
June; 

The savages were nettled, with fear they fled away, 
And peaceably they seltled in North Ameiica 

We are their bold descendants, for liberty we’ll 
fight. 

The claim to independence we challenge as our 
right, ^ 

’Tis what kind heaven gave us, who can take away f 
Kind heaven, too, will save ua in North America 

We never will knock under, 0 George, wo do not 
fear 

The rattling of your thunder, nor lightning of your 
spear: 

Though rebels you declare us, we’re strangers to 
dismay; 

Therefore you can’t scare us in North America 

To what you have eommanded, we never will con¬ 
sent; 

Although your troops are landed upon the conti- 
uent; 
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Well tfJce onr Bwerds and nradcets, and maroh in 
bright array, 

And drive the Brituh mstios from North Amerioo. 

We have a bold oommander who fears not sword 
nor gun, 

The second Alexander, his name is Washington, 

His men are all collected, and ready for the fray, 

To fight they ore directed for North America. 

We've Green, Gates, and Putnam, to manage in the 
field, 

A gallant train of footmen, who’d rather die than 
yield; . 

A stately troop of horses train'd in a martial way, 
For to augment our forces in North America. 

Proud George, you are engaged all in a dirty cause, 
A cruel war hath raged repugnant to nil laws. 

Go tell the savage nations you're crueller than they, 
To fight your own relations in North America. 

Ten millions you’ve expended, and twice ten mil¬ 
lions more, 

Our riches you intended should pay the mighty 
score, 

Who now will stand your sponsor, your charges to 
defray. 

For sure you cannot conquer thia North America? 

m tell you, George, in metre, if you attend awhile, 
We forced your 8ir Peter from Sullivan’s fair isle; 
At Monmouth too we gained the honoura of the 
day— 

The victory we obtained for North America. 

Surely we were your betters, hard by the Brandy¬ 
wine ; 

We laid him fjist in fettcre, whose name was John 
Burgoyne, 

We made your Howe to tremble with terror and 
dismay, 

True heroes we resemble in North America. 

Confusion lo the lories, that black infernal name. 

In which Great Britain glories, for ever to her 
shame; 

We’ll send ench foul revolter to smutty Africa, 

Or noose him in a halter in North America. 

A health to our brave footmen, who handle sword 
and gun. 

To Greene, Gates, and Putnam, and conquering 
Washington; 

Their names be wrote in letters which never shall 
decay 

While sun and moon doth glitter in North America. 
Success unto our allies in Holland, France, and 
Spain, 

Who man their sliips and gallics, our freedom to 
maintain. 

May they subdue the rangers of proud Britannia, 
And drive them from their anchor in North Ame¬ 
rica. 

Success unto the Congress of these United States, 
Who glory in the conquest of Washington and 
Gates; 

To all, both land and seamen, who glory in the 
day, 

When we shall all be freemen in North America. 

Success to the legislation that rules with gentle 
band, 

To trade and navigation, by water and by land; 

May all with one opinion our wholesome laws obey, 
Throughout this vast dominion of North America. 

TAimS BOODLB. 

The tone of Yankee Doodle is said to have been 
eomposed by a Dr. Shaokbnrg, attached to the 


Britifidi Army, in 1766, when the troops of the 
northern colonies marched into Albany, prepara¬ 
tory to the attack on the French posts of Niagara 
and Frontenao. The habiliments of these recruits 
presented a strange contrast to the orderly ap¬ 
pointments of the English soldiery, and the music 
to which they marched was os antiquated and ontr6 
as their uniforms. Shockburg, who possessed 
some musical knowledge, composed a tune for 
the new-comers, which he told them was one of 
the most celebrated of those in use by the army. 
To the great amusement of the Britisli, the pro¬ 
vincials accepted the gift, and Yankee Doodle 
became very popular among them. 

The tune was not original with Shackburg, as 
it has boon traced back to tlie time of Charles I., 
in England. In tlie reign of his son we find it an 
acicompaniment to a little song on a famous lady 
of easy virtue of that date, wliicU has boon per- 
petuati^ as a nursery rhyme— 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it; 

Nothing in it, nothing in it, 

But the binding round it 

A little later we have the first appearance of 
that redoubtable personage Yankee Doodle. He 
seems e\^cn at that early stage of his career to 
have shown his characteristic trait of making the 
most of himsoll— 

Yankee Doodle came to town. 

Upon a Kentish pony; 

He stuck n feather in his hat, 

And culled him Macnroiii 

It is not impossible, however, that Yankee 
Doodle may be from Holland. A song in use 
among the laborers, who in the time of harvest 
migrate from Germany to the Low Countries, 
where they receive for their work as much butter¬ 
milk as they can drink and a tenth of the grain 
scoured by their exertions, lias this burden— 

Yanker didel, doodel down 

Didel, dudoL lanter, 

Yanke viver, voover vown, 

Botermilk und Tanther. 

That is, buttermilk and a tenth. 

This song onr informant has heard repeated 
by a native of that country, who had often lis¬ 
tened to it at harvest time in his youth. 

The precise date when 

Father and I went down to comp— 

cannot, we fear, be fixed with accuracy; but 
from internal evidence may be assumed to have 
been in 1776. 

Our copy of the words is from a broadside in 
a collection of “Songs, Ballads, purohas^ 
from a ballad printer and seller in Boston in 
1818,” made by Isaiah Thomas, The variations 
and additional stanzas in the notes ore from 
a version given in Farmer and Moore's Historical 
CoUeotions of New Hampshire, iii. 157. 

7BM taxkxb’b BiTirair raox OAicr. 

Father and I went down to camp. 

Along with Captain Ghiodii^, 

And there we see the men and boys, 

As thick 08 hasty padding. 
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Olbn»^Y«ak«e Doodld, k«ep it up, 
Yftnkee Boodle, dandy. 

Mind the muiie end the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 

And there we see a thonsand men. 

As rich as 'Sqture Bavid; 

And what they wasted ere^ day, 

1 wish it comd be eared. 

The Tasses they eat every day, 

Would keep an house a winter; 

Th^ have as much that, I’ll be bound, 

They eat it when they’re a mind ta 

And there we see a swamping gun, 

Large as a Ion of maple, 

Upon a deuced little cart, 

A load for father's cattle. 

And every time they shoot it off. 

It takes a horn of powder, 

And makes a noise like father^s gun. 

Only a nation louder. 

I went as nigh to one mpelf. 

As Siah’s underpinning; 

And father went as nigh again, 

I thought the deuce was in him. 

Cousin Simon grew so bold, 

I thought he would have cook’d it; 

It scar’d me so, 1 shrink’d it off, 

And hung by father’s pocket 

And Captain Davis had a gun, 

He kind of clapt his hand on’t. 

And stuck a crooked stabbing iron 
Upon the little end on’t 

And there I see a pumpkin shell 
As big as mother’s baaon; 

And every time they touch’d it off, 

They scamper’d like the nation. 

I see a little barrel too, 

The heads were made of leather. 

They knock’d upon’t with little clubs, 

And cull’d the folks togotlier. 

And there was Captain Washington,* 

And gentlefolks about him, 

Th^ say he’s grown so tnrnal proud, 

He will not ride without ’em. 

He got him on his meeting clotjies, 

Upon a slapping stallion, 

He set the world along in rows, 

In hundreds and iii millions. 


• There was Captain Washington, 
Upon a slapping stallion, 

A gnrlog orders to his men— 

I guess there was a million. 

And then the feathers on his hat, 
They look'd so tornul fiiia, 

1 wanted pocklly to get * 

To give to my Jemima. 

And there they’d flfls away like fun, 
And play on oornstolk nd(llo^ 

And some had ribbons red as blood. 
All wonnd about their middles. 

The troopers, too, would gallop up, 
And Are right in our faces; 

It soar'd me almost half to death, 

To see them run such raoea 

Old Uncle Sam come there to change 
Borne pancakes and some onions, 

For ’tesseo-eskei^ to carry home 
To give his wUs and young ones. 

But 1 cea’t ten you half I see, 

They kept up sn^ a amotber; 

Bo I took my hat oil; made a bow. 
And ecamper'd home to mother. 


flaming ribbone in his hiii^ 

They look'd »o taring fine ah« 

I wanted pockily to 
To give to my Jemimah. 

I see another snarl of men 
A digmng graves, they told me, 

So taruid long, so tanial deep, 

They ’tended they should hold me. 

It scar’d me so, I hook’d it 
Nor ston’d, as I remember, 

Nor turn’d about, ’till 1 got home, 

Look’d up in mother’s chamber. 

WnXUM CHABLE8 WELLS. 

The pleasant and confiding autobiograpbypre- 
fixed to the volume of Miscellanies by Dr. Wells, 
informs us that he was born at Charleston, S. 0., 
in May, 1767. His &ther and mother were 
both of Scottish birth, and emigrated to the 
colony in 1768. By way of preventive to the 
“disloyal principles which b^an, immediately 
after the peace of I7fi8, to prevail throughout 
America,” bis father arrayed the boy in “ a tartan 
coat, and a bine Scotch bonnet; hoping bv these 
means to make him consider himself a Sootoh- 
man.” A more efficacious course to the desired 
result, was the removfd of the son to Scotland, 
where ho was placed at Dumfries school, in his 
tentli year. In 1779 ho was removed to Edin- 
burgli, and attended scwcral of the lower classes 
in the University. TJio next year ho returned to 
Carolina, and remained quietly studying medicine 
as ail apprentice to Dr. Alexander (iarden, until 
“ the American rebellion first broke out in New 
England.” UjKm this his father, the printer of a 
newspaper, and an unfiinching Royalist, left for 
England, and was followed thi'oe months after by 
the son. 

From 1776 to 1778 he was employed in the 
study of his profession at Edinburgh. At the 
end of that time lie obtained the position of a 
surgeon in a Scotch regiment in the service of 
Holland. He had not been long in that country 
before feeling himself aggrieved by the acts of 
his commanding officer, who twice imprisoned 
him, he resigned liis commission, and the same 
day challenged his late sujierior. The opponent 
immediately arres|<3d liim, and transmitted a coin- 
plaint of insubordination to the higher jiowers. 

I The oironmstances of the resignation of his com¬ 
mission being made known, ho was at onoe set at 
liberty. 

In 1780, “ Carolina having been conquered by 
the kind’s troops,” he returned to Charleston to 
settle his father’s busines-s, which had been ^atly 
injured by the war. While thus occupied he 
wrote an article directed against Americans, who, 
on being released on parole by the British, took 
up arms against the mother country. The article 
was ordered to be freouently printed in the 
newspapers by the British commander, and its 
author “thinks it highly probable, that it was 
owing to this warning, that General Balfour and 
Lord Moira thought themselves justified in putting 
to death a Colonel Hayne,” one of the most me¬ 
morable acts of the southern campaigns. 

On the evacuation of Charleston in 1782, 
Wells removed to East Florida. Here he remained 
until the preliminaries of peace having 
I signed, he retained, at his ihther’s request, to 
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C&uirlestoii, tinder the protection of a flog of 
trace. On his arrival he was arrested upon a 
private suitmwing oat of a transxiotion of his 
orotheris.” HereftisM to give boil, on the mond 
that doing so would be an admission of me in¬ 
validity of the flog as a means of protection 
against arrest, and was imprisoned. He applied 
to the Endish oomnmnder in Florida for relief, 
who after a deW of two months demanded his 
release. The affair was finally settled by the 
payment of the claim on which ho was arre8t<»d, 
and he immediately after returned to Florida, 
lie was shipwrecked off St. Augustine, but none 
of the ship’s company were lost or injured. In 
May, 1784, ho returned to England, and about 
midsummer, 1786, “ had the name of Dr. Wells 
affixed to the door” of liis lodging. Ho “ passed 
several years almost without taking a single fee,” 
but at last received some aid in the wiapo of an ap¬ 
pointment as one of the physicians to the Fins- 
Dury Dispensary, with a salary of £50 a year. 
It was ten years before his income from oveiy 
source ainoiintod to £250. 

During this period he published in 1792, An 
on Vision; in 1796, a pa])or in the Philo 
sopliical Transactions, on the Influence which in- 
cites the muscles of animals to contract^ in Mr. 
OalmnVs experiments; in 1797, Experiments on 
the Colour of the Blood; and in 1811, Experi¬ 
ments and Observations on Vision, 

In 1800 he was attiickod with a slight fit of 
apoplexy, the recurrence of which ho warded off, 
as ho supposes, by the adoption of vegetable diet. 

In 1812 ho commenced some researches on the 
subject of Dow. Night e.x})Osuro, and labor in 
autumn in this matter, bwught on an attack of 
illness, which his medical friends anticipated 
would cause liis death in a few months. Upon 
receiving this intelligence, he immediately set 
about pre[)aring his paper on Dew for publication, 
as his scattered memoranda would have been of 
no service to the world after his death. Ilis 
philanthropic endeavors secured his fame and per¬ 
haps his life, for ho recovered fi'oiu his dangerous 
disease. 

HisEssny was published in August, 1814. It 
at dnoe established the author in tiio high position 
as a scientifio writer wliich he has since main¬ 
tained, the work having been recently cited by 
Lyell, in his lectures in tliis country, os the best 
authority on its subject. Its style, like that of 
his other philosophical writings, is marked by its 
ease and simplicity. 

* The restoration to health Avas but a temporary 
respite from the attacks of disease to which the 
closing years of his life were subjected. “His 
autobiography was dictated by him at intervals,” 
says the eaitt)r of his works, “during his illne^ 
after he had lost all hope of recovery, and Avhilo 
he was uncortoin whether he should live to finish 
it, and when he was too feeble to speak long, or 
to write much.” It must be considered a proof 
of extraordinary composure and vigor of mind 
in such oirouinstances. The closing sentence is 
dated Aa^st 28,1817, and a brief note informs 
03 that their author died on the evening of the 
18th of Beptember following. 

Dr, Wells’s writing with the exception of a 
fbw brief biographical sketches, were all on medi¬ 
cal and sdentifio topics. A volume of his works, 
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Containinft Essays on Vuion and was pub¬ 
lished in London in 1816. 

BOBXBT B1N5MOOB. 

Iir 1628 was published at Haverhill, Mass., a vo¬ 
lume entitlea, Incidental PoemSy aeoompamied 
with Letters.^ and a few select Pieces^ mostly ori¬ 
ginal^ for their illustration., together with a Pre¬ 
face and Sketch of the Author^s Life, by Robert 
Dinsmoor, the “ Rustic Bard.” This was a wri¬ 
ter of originality, who penned verses in the Soot- 
j tish dialect and good Saxon English on ocoosionid 
I topics, arising from personal incidents, the corre- 
; spondence of his fi-ioiids, or his own emotions. 

; What ho found worth living for he considered 
I good enough to write about, and set it down Avith 
I skill and simplicity. He belonged to a family of 
j Scotch Presbyterians, Avho hod settled in the north 
! of Ireland, and had emigrated to America at the 
I beginning of the eighteenth century. He was 
1 born at Windham in New Hampshire, October 
I 7,1767. Ilis father (^^omething of a rhymer too 
I in his day) was a soldier in tho old French war. 
j The son followed the example, and at twenty 
j was at the battle of Saratoga. Returning he bo- 
! came a fanner at Windham, and a zealous Pres- 
! b^rian, passing his long life among the staunch 
: old settlers of Londonderry.* Tho bard’s early 
, education avos of the scantiest, picked up at tho 
i village school from Master Sauce, an old British 
soldier, and a Master MoKoen, “a man of pro¬ 
found erudition, but very dilatory in attending, 
AAdio if ho took in hand to catch a squirrel by th(^ 
Avay, Avonld do it if it took him half the fore¬ 
noon,”t from Avhorn he learned reading and writ¬ 
ing. llij poetry seems to have come by nature 
and tho reading of Robert Burns. It had its 
sentiment and its Doric humor, Avhich did not 
disdain very homely realities, os in tho account 
of his illness, of Avhieh the reader will be satisfied 
on tho production of a single stanza:— 

With senna, salts, and castor oil, 

They drench’d me every little while; 

The strong disease such power could foil, 

To yield full loth. 

At length we found the foe recoil, 

At the hot-bath. 




Whittier has described his old age in a genial 
picture of tho man and bis writings:—“ The last 
time I saw him ho was chafiering in the market¬ 
place of my native village (Havorliill), swapping 
potatoes, and onions, and pum})kins, for tea, cof¬ 
fee, inolaase^and, if the truth bo told, Ncav En^ 
land rum. Three-eoore years and ten, to use his 
own words— 

Hung o’er his back, 

And bent him l^e a muckle pook. 

Yet ho still stood stoutly and sturdily in his thick 
shoes of cowhide, like one accustomed to tread 


• For some Intorestfnff meroorlsh of this Tl^ 

History of Londondeiry.V the Ber. Edward L. Parker, pi^ 

Itabed In Boston in 1861, may be wnwlte4 

t Liib of the Anthor, written by kimssU; In a totter ta 8flM 
Betton, BsQh ofSetoin, H. H. 
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the soH of Ml own aene—his 
broftoi, honest fcuse, seamed by om, and darkened 
by exposure to ^ail the sirts that blow,’ and his 
white hair flowing in patriarchid glory beneath 
Ms felt hat. A genial, jovial, lar^hearted old 
man, simple as a ^ild, and betraying, neither in 
look nor manner, that he was aocustomed to 

Feed on thoughts wMoh voluntary move 
Harmooious numbers 

“ Peace to him. In the ancient bnriol-^onnd 
of Windham, by the side of his * beloved Mt)lly,’ 
and in view of the old meeting-house, there is a 
mound of earth, where, every spring, green grasses 
tremble in the wind, and the warm sunshine calls 
out the flowers. There, gatliei^ed like one of his 
own ripe sheaves, the farmer-poet sleeps with his 
Ihthers.”* 


BIOPlS LAST AOTZOI. 

WHUemin the eewMoenth vear of the author'^e aqe 
ihet'% fa/ooriU old doa^ teho had muyaUoed ki$ ItMA year. It 
teas ernd \oith Ihefbaowing note to WUUam Dimmaor^ the 
hanTe uncle, toho had requeued a copy ef4L 

At your request, kind sir, I send it, 

Skip’s last advice-—I long since penn’d it. 

In honor to his name. 

He was a dog of noble spirit, 

Possessing tidents, 'worth, and merit, 

And died in honest faino. 

The rational creation may 
Learn wisdom from the brute— 

Profound instruction tliey convey, 

Sometimes in language mute. 

Take heed thou, and read thou 
This moral from my page, 

And see now, with me now, 

A base degenerate age. 

XntrodueHon, 

This poor auld dog liv’d inony a year, 

Bnt now he did begin to fear 

That death about the doors was creep!n’. 

To whip him off when he was sleepiu’; 

For now he was bnith deaf an’ dumb, 

An’ con’dna hear when death wad come. 

When he was young, baith spry an’ nimble. 

The fear o’ beasts ne’er made him.treoible; 

He try’d to keep the corn frae bears. 

An* help’d ns aye to sing our prayei s; 

But now his teeth were a’ worn out, 

An* Mm .grown weak instead of stout, 

He oou’dna sing he wns sae weak. 

An’ I took pity for his sake. 

He turn’d his een to me inviting, 

An’ sign’d to me to do his writing; 

1 took the hint, an’ gat my pen, 

But what to write 1 kiierw not then, 
jt by aoquaintanee knew him well. 

Air by his looks his thoughts could tell, 

What be advis’d, 1 to beflriend ’im, 

In Scottish rhyme have rightly penn’d ’em— 

From those who want to hear these lines, 

1 orave th’ attention o’ their minds:— 

Tent wed t for tb Skip’s last advice 1 
He wanii ye a’ now to be wise; 

Tike heed, ibr heTl no tdl you*t twice, 

For now he's gowin’ 

To lea’ the fllthy fleas an’ lice, 

That us’d to gnaw ’im. 


s OUPertnlto and Modem flkstd^ 


After breakfest be lay down; ' 

Qnoth he, ^ 1 fear 1 snail die sooq^ 

Because I oanaa eing my tune, 

1 us’d to sing. 

Till a’ the hills an’ vallies round 
like bells wad ring. 

Hear me a’ sices my kind, 

Baith young an’ auld, keep this in mmd, 
An’ hearken to what I’ve design’d 
Now to advise ye: 

Be guid, an’ they’ll be hard to find. 

That will despise ye. 

Do a’ you’re able for your bluid, 

And forward a’ your masters’ guid—> 

You ought to do t since you’re allow’d 
To serve mankind; 

The best that e’er on four feet stood, 

This law shall find. 

Let generations yet to breed. 

Keep mind ’o this, when wo are dead I 
I’m gaun the gate alack wi’ speed, 

O’ a’ tlie earth 1 

Wow I bnt they’re simpletons indeed 
Wha live in mirth. 

Don’t yon like those your guid time spend. 
But aye think on your latter end ; 

If you’ve done ill, try to amend. 

An’ gi’e ayo praise. 

An’ thank the Ano whn did you send 
Bae mony days. 

Tliough like a lord man o’er 

An* bang ye round wi’ chairs an stools 

An’ bruise ye wi’ the auld pot bulls. 

Mind not their powers— 

Their bodies maun gang to the mools. 

As wcel as ours. 

Now ere I auat. Ill ask ye a'. 

If deacons this a fau’t enn ca’, 

An’ for the same hoist me awa’ 

Unto the Session, 

An’ gar me satisfy tlieir law 

For my transgression? 

Gif ye soy na then. I’ll believ* it, 

An’ never let myseV be griev’t. 

Nor o’ my rest at night he reav’t, 

Nor be concern’d; 

But say it is a lesson priev’t, 

Aye to be leam’d 

I maun hae done, ferewell, adieu! 

Farewell to master Billy too, 

I hae ua breath to name enou; 

Deatli’s come to plunder— 

He’s taken me for ane 1 trow, 

Bae 1 knock under.” 


raa rovr’s vauwcll to tbi utTsm. 

X. 

Forbear, my friend, withdraw your plea. 
Ask not a song from one like me, 
O’ercost with clouds of sorrow I 
My spring of life, imd summer's fled, 

1 mourn those darling comforts dea^ 
Regardless of to-morrow I 
My Imrp is on the willow hung. 

Nor dissipates the gloom 1 
My sweetest minstrel^ all unstrung, 

And silent as the tomb t 
My lute too, is mute too, 

While drops the trickling tear! 

My organ makes Jargon, 

And grates my 'woonded ear. 
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Farewell, yon monld’ring manrion, there, 
Where first I drew the natal air, 

And learned to prate and piny. 

There rose a little filial band, 

Beneath kind parents* fostering hand— 
Their names let live for aye! 

They taught their ofibpring there to real 
And hymn their Manei^s pniise, 

To say their catechism and creed, 

And shun all vicious ways. 

They careful and prayerful, 

Their pious precepts press'd, 

With ample example 

Their children still were bless'd. 

XIL 

Kind man I my guardian and my sire. 
Friend of the muse and poet's lyre, 

With genuine wit and glee. 

How sweetly did his numbers glide. 
When all delighted by his side, 

He read his verse to me I 
The parallel was drawn between 
The freedom we possess’d, 

And where our fathers long had been 
By lords aiul bishop press’d. 

His rhyme then did chime then, 

Like music through my heart; 

Desiring, aspiring, 

1 strove to gain his art 


TV. 

Ko more Fll tune the jjoet's lyre, 

Ko more I’ll ask the muses* fire, 

To warm my chilling breast; 

Ko more Til feel the genial flame, 

Nor seek a poet’s deathless fame, 

But silent sink to rest 
Farewell, the mount, call’d Jenny’s Hill- 
Yo stately oaks and pines 1 
Farewell, yon pretty purling rill, 

Which irora its brow declines. 
Meandering and wandering 
Tlie woodbines sweet among, 

Where pleasure could measure 
The bobylinkoru’s song 1 

V, 

On summer evenings, calm and bright, 
0 *er yonder summit’s towering height 
With pleasure did I roam; 

Perhaps to seek the robin’s young. 

Or the mavis’ warbling tongue. 

And bring the heifers home— 

See from my foot night-hawk rise, 
And leave her unfledged pair, 

Then quick descending nom the skiee, 
Like lightning cut £e air. 

The hares there, she scares there, 

And through the pines they trip, 
They're sought then, and caught then, 
By my oompauion, Skip. 

VL 

Andover’s steeples there were seen, 
While o’er the vast expanse between, 

I did with wonder gaze; 

There, as it were beneath my feet, 

I view’d my fktheris pleasant seat— 

My in youn^r days. 

There Windham Range, in flowery vest, 
Was seen in robes of green, 

'While Cobbefs Pond, from east to west, 
^read her bright waves between. 
Cows lowing, cooks crowing, 

While frogs on Cobbef s shore, 


Lay oroaldng and mocking 
The bull’s tremendous roar. 

vn. 

The fields no more their glories wear, 

The forests now stand bleak and h9x% 

All of their foliage stript; 

The rosy lawn, the flowery mead, 

Where lambkins used to play and feed. 

By icy fingers nipt 
No more ITl hear with ravish’d ears, 

The music of the wood, 

Sweet scenes of youth, now gone with yenrs 
Long pass’d beyond the flood. 

Bereaved and grieved, 

1 solitary wail, 

With sighing and crying. 

My drooping spirits fail 

vra. 

No more will I the Spring Brook trace, 

No more with sorrow view the place 
Where Mary’s wash-tub stoo^ 

No more I’ll wander there alone, 

And lean upon the mossy stone. 

Where once she pil’d her wood. 

Twos there she bleached her linen doth, 

By yonder bass-wood tree; 

From that sweet stream she made her broth. 
Her pudding and her tea, 

Whose rumbling and tumbling 
O’er rocks with Quick despatch, 

Made ringing ana singing. 

None but her voice could match. 

IX. 

Farewell, sweet scenes of rural life. 

My faithful friends and loving wife, 

But transient blessings nlL 
Bereft of those, I sit and mourn; 

The spring of life will ne’er return. 

Chill death grasps mat and smidl: 

I fall before thee, God of truth I 
O, hear my prayer and cry; 

Let me enjoy immortal youth. 

With saints above the sky. 

Thy praise there. Til raise there. 

With all my heart and soul, 

Where pleasure and treasure. 

In boundless oceans rolL 


Tin BPAxaow.c 

Poor innocent and hapless Sparrow I 
Why should my moul-board gie thee sorrow 
This day thou'll chirp, an’ mourn the morrow. 
Wr anxious breast— 

The plough has turn’d the mould’ring farrow 
Deep o'er thy nest 

Just in the middle o* the hill, 

Thy nest was plac’d wi* curious skill; 

There I espy’d thy little bill 
Beneath the shade— 

In that sweet bower secure frae ill, 

Thine eggs thou laid. 


* Dinimovr to 8(ki» 

Mt Baaa Bm—I tUe the liberty to sddreM flie MaWfrf 
poem to you, and wish yon to corren it end send me your esa** 
did remarks upon it I will not ssy orltichm, 
prevent my ever writtnir snj more. It was oeoartoneilQl^^ 
cmshlnx a nest of Spsrrow^ effli* plonijMng appM ^ 
July 90.1819. And sbo^ that Hme. I saw a w$4ibM 

E in the Haverhill Intelligmeer, in hnitafion of Bmasn 
Ittlh) Nanny,i^ioh indnoed ma to ■ ' 
leetTthat It iMilit the better rsaeiOble P 
daisy.—1 call It PAe Spotrow. 



OYCLOTJmA C^ J^mXOAS LFTBEATUILE. 


If?» eptfiB </ nudie bid tbm bMn dMppIt^ 
ku* tbmgh the etalks tbiiii heid, thou pipjdt; 
13 m dmwiiiff nowt oouldnu’ bo etippit, 

1 qiueklj foun*— 

Syni trM thv code nest thou hi^t. 

An* flutrring nui. 

The sklontin stnne beguil*d the eheer. 

In Tiin 1 tiVd the plough to ateer; 

A wee bit atumpie r the rear, 

Com’ ’tween mj legs-— 

An’ to the jee side gart mo veer. 

An’ eraah thiue eg^ 

Alii I olosl my bonnie birdie! 

Thy fiuthfu’ mate flita ronii’ to gpard ye; 
Connubial love! a pattern wordy 
The pious priest! 

What saroge heart could be sae hardy. 

As wound thy breast t 

Thy ruin was uae fau’t o’ mine, 

Qt gars me greet to see thee pine;) 

It may be serves his great design, 

Who governs all; 

Omniscience tents wi’ eyes divine. 

The Sparrow’s fall. 

A pair more friendly ne’er were married. 

Their joys an’ pains were equal earned; 

But now, ah me I to giief they’re hurried. 
Without remead; 

When all their hope an’ treasure’s buried 
’Tis sod indeed. 

How much like theirs are human dools! 

Their sweet wee btiims laid i’ the mools, 

That sovereign Pow’r who nature rules, 

Has said so be it; 

But poor bliii’ mortals are sic’ fools, 

They canna’ see it 

Nae doubt, that He wha first did mate us, 

Haa fixt our lot OB sure as fate is. 

And when he wounds, he disna’ hate us, 

But only this— 

He’ll gar the ills that here await us, 

'Yield lasting bliss. 


Bbbtrt JHMmoor to Dm, Imtac Cochran^ K. Hi, hi$ 

mathar't hrather, who waa a Ufutonant at tha tak^ qf Oe- 
matal Bargcyae, Octobar 17,1777. A ahori Davtaao <j)r that 
JKQMKfiMon,* 

My faithful friend, and uncle, kind, 

I would bring some things to your mind, ^ 
Which atill impress’d on mine 1 find. 

By recollection; 

That seems my heart with yours to bind. 

In strong affeotiou. 

PYom my first dawn of life you’ve known me; 
When nature on the world had thrown me. 

You did a first-bom nephew own me, 

Or younger brother; 

And fiiendsmp ever since have shown me, 

Kind like my mother. 

Childhood and youth, manhood and age. 

You’ve been my friend in every stage; 

Sometimes in sport, we would engage 
Our nerves to try; 

SoanetimeB, t’ explore the mnsio page, 

Ihe genius ply. 

When British laws would us enthral. 

Our country for defenee did call; 


Ws WMWsttiM fink smivaMpi tiisy M bcMi in the war 


Then martial fire inspired us tdl. 

To arms we fiew; 

And as a soldier, stand or fidl, 

1 went with you! 

O’er western hills we travelTd far. 

Pass’d Saratoga the site of war. 

Where Burgoyne roll’d his feudal car, 
Down Hudson’s strand; 

And Gates, our glorious western star. 

Held high command. 

From the green ridge, we glanc’d our ^es, 
'Where village flames illumd the skies, 
Destmotion there was no surprise. 

On Hudson’s shore! 

Though smoke in burning pillars rise. 

And cannons roar! 

But to Fort Edward* we were sent, 
Tlirough icy Barteuskiln we went, 

And on that plain we pitch’d our tent, 
’Gainst rain and snow; 

Our orders there, was to prevent 
The flying foe. 

By counter orders, back we came, 

And cross’d the Hudson s rapid stream. 

At Schuyler’s Mills,4 of no small lame, 
Thence took our post, 

Near Burgoync’s line, with fixed aim. 

To take his host! 

With courage bold, we took the field, 

Our foes no more tiieir swords could wield, 
God was our strength, and He our shield, 

A present aid I 

Proud Burgoync’s army there did yield. 

All captive made I 

Great Britain’s honor there was stain’d, 

We sang a glorious victory gain'd! 

From hence our States a rank obtain’d, 
’Mongst nations great; 

Our future glory was ordain’d, 

As sure as fate! 

To Windham, bock with joy we turn’d, 
Where parents dear our absence mourn’d ; 
And our fair friends in rapture bum’d. 

To see our faces I 

Sweet pearly drops their cheeks adorn’d. 

In our embraces! 

When all our vanquish’d foes were fled, 
I^vo, peace, and harmony were shed. 

Like oil descending on the head, 

Or milk or wine; 

Williams,! the man of God ui fed, 

'With food divine. 

0! let not you and I forget, 

How often we’ve together met. 

Like Heman and JeduthoD,§ s^ 

In God’s own house; 

And solemnly his table at, 

Benew’d our vows! 

And when the socred scene was pasfy 
We sang Doxology at last, 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

United Three! 

One God, our souls redeemed hast, 

So let it be I 


* Fort Edward lias on fha cast aide of tbs ilvsr, twtiva 
miloB above Saratoga. 

t Then oalled Fort Miller—tbe remains of the old ftNi i 
then to be leen. 


t Bev. Bimon Wnitams. 

I The two prinelpal leodeif ef the aiagliif In tbe O nafr afa 
I tloii. 
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Whfl« T&ma in hM Mat ramaini, 

And blood nma ttreaming through mj yainfl, 

Or menionr her power retains, 
ishaU review. 

And think npon the rarioiis scenes, 

Tve pass'd with you. 

FISHEB AMES. 

The traditional reputation of Ames for eloqpenoe, 
handed down by ms friends and fellow politicians, 
has not expired in his published writing. One 
cf these anecdotes which we heard r^ted, ex¬ 
hibits the man; sensitive, oratorical, and poetical 
In his ordinary conversation. The news of the 
death of Hamilton, which gave occasion to one 
of tiie most pathetic and brilliant of his oratori¬ 
cal essays, was communicated to him at Dedham 
by two of his friend-^, who wont thither for the 
purpose. They found him on his grounds, Wfdk- 
ingwith his stick in his hand, superintending 
some carpenters at work for him. He was told 
of the death of Hamilton, and its manner. Ab¬ 
sorbed in the intelligence, he expressed himself in 
an eloquent soliloquy: “ A great man has fallen ” 
—and continued enumerating the virtues of Ham¬ 
ilton, and his relations to his times, when, as he 
looked down, he struck a thistle with his cane. 
It supplied him with his favorite imagery; 

Salient and pungent, in the acuteness of his 
mind,” he proceeded, ‘‘ os the thorn on that tfiis- 
tle; soft and gentle in the affections of his heart, 
as its down.” 

The i)apt borne by Ames in politics identifies 
him with the history of Federalism. His statue 
should always preserve its niche among the states¬ 
men of his country. 



Bisher Ames was bom at Dedham, near Boston, 
April 9, 1758. Of his early career wo have but 
scant mention in the “Life” prefixed to his 
writings by Plreddent Eiridand, a oomposllioxi 


winch is rather a eulogy than a biography.* Wb 
family nm back to tlie Bev. William Ames, ^e 
author, in England, of the Medulla Theol(^iB. 
His grandfather and fkther were physicians, the 
latter, Dr. Nathaniel Ames, having acquired a 
household reputation thron^ut New England 
by his calculations as an astronomer, in his alma¬ 
nacs or ABtronomicdl Dumea^ which were pub¬ 
lished successively from the year 1726 to the 
year 1776.t He kept a tavern at Dedham, which 
m those days added to his celebrity and influenoe. 

Fisher Arnes gave early nttention to classical 
literature, for which ho maintained a fondness 
through life. He was a student of Harvard, re¬ 
ceiving his degree in 1774. He then poss^ a 
short time as a teacher, studied law in the office 
of William Tudor, wrote some essays on the poli¬ 
tics of his state in the new-^papers, signed Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Camillu*«, in 1786; was chosen 
representative to the state legislature in 1788; 

* was the first representative from Suffolk district 
^ to the first Congress under the Constitution, 
i where he remained during the whole term of 
Washington’s administration, ardently advocating 
the federal policy, and delivering his great speech, 
in the House of Representatives, on sustaining 
the provisions of the British Treaty, April 28, 
1796. It was extorted from his feeble health by 
the pressure of the times, and remains a master¬ 
piece of argument supported by good sense and a 
nigh honor. The skill displayed in his oratorical 
I policy is admirable. It courteously wdnds round 
the opposition, with its generous allowances, and 
strangles thorn in its embraces. 

After he left Congress, he passed hia timemost- 
, ly in retirement on his farm at Dedham, exer- 
oi'*ing his pen in a large correspondence on public 
affairs, and watching the position of his country 
towards Franco with unabated interest. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1800, he delivered a eulogy on Washing- 
j ton, at the request of the T^egislature of Massa- 
; cliusetts, a statesmanlike and eloquent view of 
j the character and position of his hero, 
i His health, broken from the time of his oon- 
I gressional life, rapidly declined till he expired on 
the anniversary of the National Independence, July 
4, 1808, having just completed his fiftieth year. 

The qualities of his mind were delicate sensi¬ 
bility, an instinctive sagacity for the higher 
moralities of politics, a fine poetical vein in an 
active fancy, which oombinea with his physical 
accomplishments of a manly, winning attitude 
and well-toned voice, to render him a most effi¬ 
cient orator. 

The quick and forgetive fancy of Ames led to 
that condensation of expression which is the pe¬ 
culiarity of his writings. He thought in figures. 
What labored deduction could so well express the 
twin qualities of Hamilton’s private and public 
life os this brilliant poetical sentence: “ It is not 
ns Apollo, enchanting the shepherds vrlth liis lyre, 
that we deplore him; it is as Hercules, treadie- 
rously slain in the midst of his unfinished labors, 
leaving the world overrun with monsteis.” Or 
what nner transition could there be ftom the 


* This life wa» orfgjnADr prefixed to iho oonaotloiior Aiae»\l 
imobet and wiitlntn In 18C9. 

t They were pnblkhed by &iber and eon; to ths yoor lYM 
by K. Axoee, ond After thatby N. Amea, Jr. 
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CTCWPMXUL OF J^TTEIRATUBB. 


ioAfiM i3f grief to its 

dr jgmont steeped m the very lIMlooaof the 
biM: ^*The tears that flow on thk fond recital 
never dry up, Hy heart, penetrated with 
the jemembranee of Ihe man, mws liquid as I 
iriite, and I oould pour it out uKe water. 1 could 
weiy»i too, for my country, which, moumfol as it 
is,, does XK>t know the half of its W. It deeply 
laments, when it turns its eyes back and sees 
what Haznilton was; but my soul sdflbns with 
de^r when 1 think what Hamilton would have 
‘^been.” How finely he compares the course of 
Washington to that of the river on which he 
dwelt: ‘*The unambitious life of Washington, 
declining fame yet courted by it, seemed, like the 
Ohio, to chooee its long way through solitudes, 
difoudng fertility; or, like his own Potomac, 
widening and deepening his channel, as he a;)* 
proaehes the sea, and displaying most the useful¬ 
ness and serenity of liis greatness towards the 
end of his course.” In his fears of the progress 
of democracy, he looks in vain for any power to 
check its excesses: “ Surely,” says he, “ not the 
Judiciary, for we cannot expect the oflico of the 
priesthood foom the victim at the altar.” Again 
ne writes: “We have no Juvenal; and if we 
had, he would scorn to dissect the vice that wants 
firmness for the knife, to elevate that lie might 
hit his object, and to dignily low profligacy to be 
the vehicle of a loathnome immortality. Of the 

Bupportera of the French Revolution, he wrote: 
“The ‘enlightened* philosc»phi8ts surveyed the 
Stations of the world as if they did not live in 
it; as if they occupied, as mere spectators, a safe 
position in some star, and beheld revolutions 
sometimes brightening the disk of this planet 
with their fires, and at others dimming it with 
their vapors. They could contemplate, unmoved, 
the whirlwind, lifting the hills ftom their base 
and mixing their ruins with the clouds. They 
oould see the foundations of society gaping in 
fissures, as when an earthquake struggles iroiii the 
centre. A true philosopher is 8ui)erior to humani¬ 
ty ; he could walk at ease over tliis earth if it 
were uni)eopled; he could tread, with all the 
pleasure of curiosity, on its cinders the day after 
the final conflagration.” In his LmonM from 
comparing the policy of Jefierson 
towards France with that of England in the old 
Frendi war, he has this hold illustration : “ Great 
Britain looked at these aggressions, and she saw 
in the whole aspect of af&irs, as in a looking- 
glass, blotches of dishonor, like leprosy, in her 
face, if she should bear these wrongs with a 
tameiiesB that she foresaw would multiply 
them/ 

The conclusioii of his speech on the British 
Treaty, when he alludes to his feeble health, oould 
hardly he surpassed for delicacy or force: * “ I 


^ Br. ClMirl6» Chidihrsn, who Attended the debates, In his 
Antobfosn^b/ €lam Bptm of Ames's ekraneztoe: *‘He was 
deetdediy one of ^ most splendid rbetoHoUns of the age. 
Two Of bis apeeebes^te a eneoisl mnoer—that on Jay’s tresty, 
and tM nsQOlly omd bisATomabawk BneeoV (b^tise it in- 
Med foihe Toaplsotet ptemites on Inmsa masaaoreB)-were 
tbs most brilliant and Sted nro g Speobneos of eloquence 1 
hoivs ever beard: yet bore I listened to Some of the most cole- 
btM sposkeii In the British naribnnent—amtteg othen, to 
Witbefawoe and Maeklntmb, Fhmket, Bronshim and Con- 
riag; and Br. Priestley, wbo was aiqillur with the ontory of 
W^ftdberaadintttbe son,end oMowirik thstof Bnrlce 
ei4 aeds to aeyself the aoknowle^oneiitr^t, in bis 
own wards, the speech ot Atoee, on the Britisb Treaty, was 


have been led by my feelings to speak mord’at 
len^ than I had intended. Tet I nave perhaps 
as little personal interest in the event as any one 
here, there is, I believe, no member, who will 
not think his chance to be a witness of the con¬ 
sequences greater than mine. If, however, the 
vote should pass to rqject, and a spirit should rise, 
as it will, with the public disordeni, to make 
‘confusion worse confounded,* even I, slender 
and almost broken as my bold upon life is, may 
outlive the government and coustitation of my 
country.” 

The correspondence of Ames, recently pub¬ 
lished* by his son, Seth Ames, shows the politi¬ 
cian in bis most confidential moods, writing to 
his political ftiends on the |K)litic8 in which he 
bore a jiorsonal part, from his introduction to the 
first Congress under tlie Constitution, in New 
York, in 1789, to his last Dedham letters to 
Timothy Pickering and Josiah Quincy at the 
close of the year preceding his death. The party 
spirit of Federalism lives again in these pages. 
Well grounded in the principles of conservatism, 
and with a deeply founded respect for the Consti¬ 
tution, Ames mingled with his convictions the 
restless anticipations of a mind given to despon¬ 
dency. For a new state, he was somethingof a 
croaker; a man constitutionally timid, ^lere 
were “the fears of the brave” in his composition; 
but, if ho doubted of affairs, it was with a pa¬ 
triotic motive and acute philosopliic argument to 
support liiiu. “ Government,” he writes from 
Philadelpliio, to his constant correspondent, 
George Kiohards Minot, “here is in the cradle, 
and good men must watch their own child, or it 
will die and bo made away with,” No one watch¬ 
ed more vigilantly than.Ames, or cried “Wolf! 
wolf!” to the child oftener. 

The letters of Ames are sharply written, with 
point and occasional felicities of expression, but 
they are not elaborate or highly finished compo¬ 
sitions, rarely partaking of the essay character of 
some of Webster’s epistles. 

In hia religious views, Ames was, by choice 
and principle, a member of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church. 

MomTBOVi miiAiioira nr iqBWBPAPSBB.t 
(Addropoad Brlntera) 

It seems os if newspaper wares were made to suit 
a market, as much any Other. The starers, and 
wonderers, and gapers, engross a very large share 
of the attention of all the sons of the type. Extra¬ 
ordinary events multiply upon us surprisiDgly. 
Gazettes, it is seriously to be feared, will not long 
allow room to any thing that is not loathsome or 
shocking. A newspaper is pronounced to be very 
lean and destitute of matter, if it contains no account 
of murders, suicides, prodigies, or monstrous births. 

Some of these tales excite horror, and others dis¬ 
gust; yet the fa^ion reigns, like a tyrant, to relish 
wonders, and almost to relish nothing else. Is tlii^ 
a reasonable taste ? or is it monstrous and worthy 
of ridicnle? Is tibe History of Newgate the only 
one worth reading f Are oddities onfy to be hunt- 


*the most bewitehlnjr piece of parllsmeBtaiT orotorj he hod 
eror listened to.^ **— AuioMoffraj^y^ 114 . 

* Works of Flsber Ames, with a selection flom bis Speeob^s 
and Comspondenoe. Edited V ^ sost Beth Ames, Two 
TolaSra noston. lAttle, Brown A Co. 1801 
t First pobh^ed in the Pillsdiom, O^ber, 160L 




FISEEB 


edt men of iak,if otir preiaMftre 

to difiTwe and we, the poor ignorant 

people, can gat it in no other way than by newipa- 

a what Imowledge we are to glean firom the 
»ring lies, or the tiresome truths about thunder 
storms, that, strange to te!ll kill oxen, or bum 
bams; and cats, that bring two-headod kittens; and 
sows, that eat their own pigs f The crowing of a 
hen is supposed to forebode cuokledom; and the 
ticking of a little bug in the waU threatens yellow 
fever. It seems really as if our newspapers were 
bu^ to spread superstition. Omens, and dreams, 
ai^ prodigies, are recorded, as if they were worth 
minding. One would think our gazettes were in¬ 
tended for Roman readers, who wei e silly enough to 
make account of such things. Wo ridicule the 
papists for their credulity; yet, if all tlie trumpery 
of our papers is believed, we have little right to 
laugh at any set of people on earth; and if it is not 
believed, wny is it printed I 
Surely ex^ordinary events have not the best 
title to our studious attention. To study natui'c or 
man, we ought to know things that are in the ordi¬ 
nary course, not the unaccountable things that hap¬ 
pen out of it 

Tliis country is said to measure seven hundred 
millions of acres, and is inhabited by almost six 
millions of people. Who can doubt, then, that a 
great many crimes will be committed, aiul a great 
many strange things will happen every seveh 
yoai-8 ? There will be thunder showers, that will 
split tough white oak trees: and hail storms, that 
will cost some farmers the full amount of tmnty 
%hillingR to mend their glass windows; there will 
be taverns, and boxing matches, and elections, and 
gouging and drinking, and love and murder, and 
rumiiiiff in debt, and running away, and suicide. 
Mow, if a man 9upp08€$ eight, or ten, or twenty 
dozen of these amusing events will happen in a sin¬ 
gle year, is ho not just as wise as anotner man, who 
reads fifty columns of amazing jrarticulars, and, of 
course, knowt that they have happened ? 

This state has almost one hundred thousand 
dwelling houses; it would be strange if all of them 
should escape fire for twelve moutha Yet is it 1 
very profitable for a man to become a deep student I 
of all the accidents by which tiiey are consumed? I 
He should take good care of his chimney corner, and ! 
put a fender before the back-log, before he goes to 
Ded. Having done this, he may let his aunt or 
grandmother read by day, or meditate by night, the 
terrible newspaper articles of fires; how a maid 
dropped asleep reading a romance, and the bed 
clothes took fire; how a boy, searching in a garret 
for a hoard of nuts, kindled some flax; and how a 
mouse, wanning his tail, caught it on fire, and car¬ 
ried it into his hole in the floor. 

Some of the shocking articles in the papers raise 
simple, and very simple, wonder; some terror; and 
some horror and disgust Now what instruction is 
there in these endless wonders f Who is the wiser 
or happier for reading the accounts of them ? On 
the oontraty, do they not shock tender miuds, and 
addle shallow brains ? They moke a thousand old 
maids, and eight or ten thousand booby bpya, 
afraid to go to bed alone. ^ Worse than thb hap¬ 
pens ; fi>r some eccentric minds are turned to mis¬ 
chief by such accounts as they receive of troops of 
incendiaries burning our cities: the spirit of imitar 
tion is contagious; and boys are found unacoountar 
bly bent to do as men do. When the man flew 
frm the ateeple of the North church fifty years 
unlucky boy thought of nothing but 
flying flW a sign-post 

It was onoe a mahion to stab heretics; and Ra- 


valUao, who stabbed Hen]^ the Fourth c4 France 
the assassin of the Duke of Guise, and of the Duke 
of Buckinghain, with many others, only followed 
the fashion, la it not in the power of newspapers 
to spread fashions; and by dinning burnings and 
muraers in everybody’s ears, to detain all mh and 
mischievous tenders on such subjeots, long enough 
to wear out the first impression of horror, and to pre¬ 
pare them to act what they so familiarly contem¬ 
plate? Yet there seems to be a sort of rivalship 
among printers, who shall have the most wonders, 
and the strangest and most horrible crimes. This 
taste will mmtiply prodigies. The superstitbue 
Romans used to mrbid reports of new prodigies, 
wiiile they were performing sacrifices on such ao- 
couuts. 

Every horrid story in a newspaper produces a 
shock; but, after some time, this shock lessens. At 
length, such stories are so far from giving |)ain, that 
they rather raise curiosity, and we desire nothing so 
much as the particulars of terrible tragedies. The 
wonder is as easy as to stare; and the most vacant 
mind is the most in need of such resources as cost no 
trouble of scrutiny or reflection; it is a sort of fo<»d 
for idle curiosity that is readily chewed and digested. 

On the whole, we may insist that the increasing 
fashion for printing wonderful tales of crimes and 
accidents is worse than ridiculous, as it corrupta 
both the public taste and morals. It multiplies 
fables, prodigious monsters, and crimes, and thus 
makes shocking things familiar; while it withdraws 
all popular attention from familiar truth, because it 
is not shocking. 

Now, Messrs. Printers, I pray the whole hon¬ 
ourable craft to banish as matiy murders, and horrid 
accidents, and monstrous births and prodigies from 
their gazettes, as their renders will permit them; 
and, by degrees, to coax them back to contemplate 
life and manners; to consider common events with 
some common sense; and to stndy nature where she 
can be known, rather than in those of her ways 
where she really is, or is represented to be, inexpli¬ 
cable. 

Strange events are &cts, and as such should be 
mentioned, but with brevity and in a cursory man¬ 
ner. They afford no ground for popular reasoning 
or instruction; and, therefore, the horrid detaiu 
that make each particular hair stiffen and stand up¬ 
right in the reader’s head ought not to be given. 
In short, they must be mentioned; but sensible 
printers and sensible readers will think that way of 
mentioning them the best that impresses them least 
on the pm>lio attention, and that hurries them on 
the most swiftly to be forgotten. 


A SKSTOH or THS OBAEAOm OV AUXAXDXt MAMILNIIU 

His fbUowtng sketob, written Immediately after the deaUi 
of the ever to be lamented EsmlUon, vraa road to a 
company of fHendo, and at tbolr deaire It lint appeared In toe 
Repertory, July, 1801 

It is with really great men as with great literary 
works, the oxcellence of both is best tes^ by the 
extent and durablenesa of their impression. Thd 


just celebrity of Alexander Hunilton, that notbiiig 
but his extraordinary intrinsic merit could have 
made, and still loss could have made so deep and 
maintained so long. In this case, it is safe and 
rect to jndge by effects; we sometimes ealoukte tine, 
height of a mountain, by measuring the length of its 
shadow. 
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mtat We weep, as the Homans did over the ashes 
of (^rmanious. It is a thoughtful, foreboding sor- 
iW, that takes possession of the heart, and sinks it 
wi^ no counterfeited heaviness. 

It is here proper and not invidious to remark, that 
m ^e emulation excited conducting great affairs 
commonly trains and exliibits great talents, it is sel¬ 
dom the case that the fairest and soundest judgment 
of a great man's merit is to be gained, exclusively, 
firom his associates in counsel or in action. Persons 
of conspicuous merit themselves ore, not unfrequenfr 
ly, bad judges, and still woi’se witnesses on this 
point; often rivals, sometimes enemies; almost al> 
wa^ unjust, and still oftener envious or cold. The 
opmions they give to the public, as well as those 
they privately formed for themselves, are of com’so 
discolored with the hue of their prejudices and re¬ 
sentments. 

But the bod^ of the people, who cannot feel a 
^rit of rivalship towards tliose whom they see el^ 
voted by nature and education so far above their 
heads, ore more equitable, aud, supposing a compe¬ 
tent time and opt)ortuiiity for infoi*mution ou the 
subject, more intelugont judges. Even party rancor, 
eager to maim the living, scorns to strip the slain. 
The most hostile passions are soothed or baffled by 
the fall of tlieir antagonist Then, if not sooner, the 
very multitude will fairly decide on character, iic- 
eording to their experience of its impression; and 
as lor^ as virtue, not unfrequently for a time ob- 
scure^ is ever respectable when distinctly seen 
they cannot withliold, and they will not stint tlicir 
admiration. 

If, then, the popular estimation is ever to be taken 
for the true one, the uncommonly profound public 
sorrow for the death of Alexander Hamilton sut- 
fioiently explains atid vindicates itself. He hud not 
mode himsolf dear to the passions of the multitude 
by condescending, in defiance of his honor and con¬ 
science, to become their instrument; lie is not la¬ 
mented, because a skilful fiutterer is now mute for 
ever. It was by the practice of no art, by wearing 
no disguise; it was not by accident, or by the levity 
or profligacy of party, but in despite of its malignant 
misrepreseutation; it was by bold and inflexible ad¬ 
herence to truth, by loving his country better than 
himself, preferring its interests to its favor, and serv¬ 
ing it when it was unwilling and unthankful, iu a 
manner that no other person could, that he rose; 
and the true }>opularity, the homage that is paid to 
virtue, followed him. It was not lu the power of 
party or envy to pull him down; but he rose with 
the refulgence of a star, till tiie very prejudice that 
oould not reach, was at length almost ready to 
adore him. 

It i» indeed no imagined wound that inflicts so 
keen an anguish. Since the news of his death, the 
novel and strange events of Knrope have succeeded 
each other .unregarded; the nation has been en¬ 
chained to its subject, aud broods over its grief, 
which is more deep than eloquent, which though 
dumb, can make itself felt without utterance, and 
which does not merely pass, but like an eleotricol 
shock, at the same instant smites and astoniriies, as 
it passes from Georffin to New Hampshire. 

There is a kind m force put utoh our thoughts by 
this disaster, which detains and rivets them to a 
closer contemplation of those resplendent virtues, 
that are now lost; ezoept to memory, and there they 
will dw^ for ever. 

That writer would deserve the fame of a public 
benefactor who oould exhibit the character of Ham¬ 
ilton, with the truth and foree that all who inti¬ 
mately knew him conceived it: his example would 
then tidie the same ascendant as his talents. The por¬ 


trait alone, however exquisitely finish^ could not 
inspire genius where it is not; but if the world 
should again have possession of so rare a mft, it 
might awaken it where it sleeps, ns by a spark from 
heaven's own altar; for surely if there is any thing 
like divinity in man, it is in bis admiration of vir- 
tne. 

But who alive can exhibit this portrait ff If our 
age, on that supposition more fruitful than any other, 
had produced two Hamiltons, one of them might 
then nave depicted the other. To delineate genius 
one must feel its power; Hamilton, and he alone, 
with all its inspiratioiis, could have transfused its 
whole fervid soul into the picture, and swelled its 
lineaments into life. The writer’s mind, expanding 
with his own peculiar enthusiasm, and glowing with 
kindred fires, would then have stretched to the di¬ 
mensions of his subject. 

Such is the inflrniity of human nature, it is very 
difficult for a man who is greatly the superior of his 
associates, to preserve tlieir friendship without 
abatement; yet, though ho could not possibly con¬ 
ceal his superiority, he was so little inclined to dis¬ 
play it, lie was bO much ut case in its possession, 
that no jealous}’ or envy chilled his bosom, when 
his friends obtained piaisc. Ho was indeed so 
entirely the friend of iiis friends, so inagtumimous, 
BO supeiior, or more properly so insensible to nil 
exclusive Belfishness of spirit, so frank, so ardent, 

et so little overbearing, so much trusted, admired, 

eloved, almost adored, tliat liis power over their 
affections was entire, aud lasted through his life. 
We do not believe that he left any worthy man his 
foe who had ever been his friend. 

Men of the most elevated minds have not olwavs 
the readiest disccrnmeiit of cliniaefer. I’erhaps fie 
was sometimes too sudden and too lavish in bestow¬ 
ing his confidence ; his manly spiiit, disdaining arti¬ 
fice, suspected none. But Mhite the ])ower of liis 
friends over him seemed to linve no limits, and 
really had none, in respect to those things which 
were of a nature to be yielded, no man, not the 
Romau Cato himself, was more inflexible ou every 
point that touclicd, or only bccmcd to touch, inte¬ 
grity and honor. With him, it was not enough to be 
uiiBUspectod; his bosom voiild have glowed, like a 
furnace, at its own whispers of repioacli. Mere 
purity would have seemed to him below praise; 
and such were his habits, and such his nature, that 
the pecuniary temptations, which many others can 
only with great exertion and self-denial resist, lisd 
no attractions for him. He was very far fit)m ob¬ 
stinate ; yet, as his friends assailed his ojiinions with 
less profound thought than he liad devoted to them, 
they were seldom shaken by diseussion. He de- 
fomlcd them, however, with as much mildness as 
force, and evinced, that if he did not yield, it was 
not for want of gentleness or modesty. 

The tears that flow on this fond recital will never 
dry up. My hcai-t, penetrated with the remem¬ 
brance of the man, grows liquid as 1 write, and I 
could pour it out like water. I could weep too for 
my country, which, mournful as it is, does not know 
the half of its loss. It deeply laments, when it 
turns its eyes back, and sees what Hamilton was; 
but my soul stiffens with despair when 1 think what 
Hamilton would have been. 

His social affections and his private virtues are 
not, however, so properly the object of public atten¬ 
tion, os the conspicuous and commanding qualities 
that gave him his fame and influence in the world. 
It is not as Apollo, encfaantiag the shepherds with 
his Ivre, that we deplore him; it is ns Hercules, 
treacherously slain in the midst of his unfinished 
labors, leaving the world overrun with monsters. 
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nis early life we paw oyer; though his heroic 
^rit in the army has faruishoJ a tiieme that is 
dear to patriotism and will be sacred to glory. 

In all the different stations in which a life of 
active usefalness has placed him, we find him not 
more remarkably distinguished by tiie extent, than 
by the variety and versatility of his talcntk In 
every place he made it apparent, that no other man 
could nave filled it so well; and in times of critical 
importance, in which alone he desired employment, 
his services were justly deemed absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. As secretary of the treasury, his was 
the powerful spirit that presided over the chaos: 

Confusion hoard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood ruled. 

Indeed, in organizing the federal government in 
178'J, every man of eiilier bcuso or candor will al¬ 
low, the difficulty seemed greater tlian the first-rale 
abilities could surmount The event has shown that 
his nbilities wore greater than those difficulties. He 
surmuunte.l them—and Wnshingtou’s administration 
was the most wise a id bonelicent, the most prospe¬ 
rous, and ought to be tlie most popular, that ever 
was intrusted with the affairs of a nation. Groat as 
was Wiwhiiiglori’s merit, mirdi of it in plan, much 
in execution, will of course devolve upon his minis¬ 
ter. 

As a lawyer, his comprehensive genius reached 
the principles of liis profession; he compassed its ex¬ 
tent, he fathomed its profound, perhaps oven more 
familiarly and easily, than the ordinary rules of its 
practice. With most men law is a trade ; with him 
it was a science. 

As n statesman, he was not more distinguished by 
the groat extent of his views, than by the caution 
with whicdi he provided against impediments, and 
the watchfulness of his care over right and the lib¬ 
erty of the subject Iti none of the many revenue 
bills whicli lie framed, tliough committees reported 
them, is there to be found a single clause that savors 
of despotic power; not one that the sagest champions 
of law and liberty would, on that ground, hesdtate to 
approve and adopt 

it is rare that a man, who owes so much to na¬ 
ture, descends to seek more from industry; but he 
seeme I to depend on industry, os if nature had done 
nothing for him. His habits of investigation were 
very remarkable; his mind seemed to cling to his 
subject till he had exhausted it Hence the uncom¬ 
mon superiority of his reasoning powers, a su¬ 
periority that seemed to be augmented from every 
source, and to be fortified by every auxiliary, learn- 
iag, taste, wit, imagination, and eloauence. These 
were embellished and enforced by nis temper and 
manners, by his fame and his virtues, It is uifficult, 
in the miast of such various cxoellenoe, to sny in 
what particular the effect of his greatfUess was most 
manifest No man more promptly discerned truth; 
no man more clearly displayed it; it was not merely 
made visible, it seemed to come bright with illunii- 
natioM from his lips. But prompt and clear os he 
was, fervid as Demosthenes, like Cicero full of I’O- i 
source, he was not less remarkable for the copious¬ 
ness and completeness of his argument, that left lit¬ 
tle for cavil, and nothing for doubt Some men take 
their strongest argument os a weapon, and use no 
other; but he loft nothing to be inquired for more, 
nothing to be answered. He not only disarmed his 
adversaries of their pretexts and objections, bat he 
stripped them of all excuse for having urged them; 
he confounded and subdued as well ns convinced. 
He indemnified them, however, by making his dis¬ 
cussion a complete map of his subject so that his 
opponents might, indeed, feel ashamed of their mis-, 


takes, but they could not repeat them. In fact, it 
was no common effort that could preserve a really 
able antagonist from becoming his convert; for ^e 
truth, which his researches so distinctly presented 
to the understanding of others, was rendered almost 
irresistibly commauvling and impressive by the love 
and reverence which, it was ever apparent, ho pro¬ 
foundly cherished for it in his own. While patri¬ 
otism glowed in his heart, wisdom blen<]ei in his 
gpocch her authority with her charms. 

Such, also, is the character of his writings Ju¬ 
diciously collected, they will be a public trea> 
sure. 

No man ever more disdained duplicity, or carried 
frankness further than he. This gave to his politi¬ 
cal opponents some temporary advantages, and cur¬ 
rency to some popular prejudices, which he would 
have lived down if his acath had not prematurely 
dispelled them. He knew that fnetions have over 
in the end prevailed in free states; atid, os he saw 
no security (.and who living can see any ade:^uate ?) 
against the destruction of that liberty which ho 
loved, and for which lie was ever rca ly to devote 
his life, he spoke at all times according to his anx¬ 
ious forebadings; and Iiis enemies interpreted all 
thiit he said according to the supposed interest of 
their party. 

But he ever extorted confidence, even when he 
most provoked opposition. It was impoasiblo to 
deny that he was a patriot, niid such a patriot os, 
seeking neither popularity nor office, without arti¬ 
fice, without meanness, the best Romans in their 
best days would have admitted to citizenship and to 
the consulate. Virtue so rare, so pure, so told, by 
its very purity and excollenoo inspired suspicion os 
a prodigy, liis enemies judged of him oy them¬ 
selves; so splendiil and arduous were his services, 
they could not find it in their hearts to believe that 
they wore disinterested. 

Unparalleled as they wore, they were nevertheless 
no otdierwiso roquitetf than by the applause of all 
good men, and by his own enjoyment of the spec¬ 
tacle of tliat national prosperity and honor which 
was the effect of them. Alter facing calumny, and 
triumphantly surmounting nn unrelenting peraccu- 
tion, he retired from office with clean, tliougfi empty 
hands, as riodi os reputation and an unblemished iu- 
togrity could make him. 

i;k)me have plausibly, though erroneously infer¬ 
red, from the great extent of his abilities, that his 
ambition was inordinate. This is a mistake. Such 
men as have a painful consciousness that their 
stations happen to be far more exalted than their 
talents, are generally the most ambitious. Hamil¬ 
ton, on tlie contrary, though he had many conii>cti- 
tors, had no rivals; for he did not thirst for power, 
nor would he, as it was well known, descend to 
office. Of course he suffered no pain from envy 
when bad men rose, though he felt anxiety for the 
I public. He was perfectly content and at ease in 
private life. Of what was he ambitious ? Not of 
wealth; no man held it cheaper. Was it of popu¬ 
larity I That weed of the dunghill he knew, whoa 
rankest, was nearest to withering. There is no 
doubt that he desired glory, which to most men is 
too inaccessible to be an object of desire; but feel¬ 
ing his own force, and that he was tall enough to 
reach to the top of Pindus or of Helicon, ho longed 
to dock his brow with the wreath of immortality. 
A vulgar ambition could as little comprehend as sa¬ 
tisfy his views; he thirsted only for that Dame, 
which virtue would not blush to oonferj nor time to 
convey to the end of his com’se. 

The only ordinary distinction, to which we confess 
he did aspire, was military; and for that, in the 
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mot of ft foNm he would hftTO been soliei* 
toUft He tmdoabtedly dieooTered the {Mredonunanoe 

ft lOldiei^e feeliupi; end all that if honor in the 
charaeter of a soldiw was at home in his heart His 
early ednoation was in the oamp ; there the first fer- 
Tora of bis genius were poured ibrth, and his earliest 
and most cordial friendshipe were formed; there he 
became enamored of glory, and was admitted to 
her embrace. 

Those who knew him beat, and espeoially in the 
army, will believe, that if oocasions nad oalled him 
forth, he was quidified beyond any man of the age, 
to display the talents of a great general 

It may be very long before our country will , 
want such military talents; it will probably be j 
much longer before it will again possess them. 

Alas! me great man who was at all times so 
muob the ornament of our country, and so ex¬ 
clusively fitted it in its extremity to be its cham¬ 
pion, is withdrawn to a purer and more tranquil 
region. We are left to endless labors and unavail¬ 
ing regrets. 

Such honors Illon to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade. 

The most substantial glory of a country is in its 
virtuous great men; its prosperity will ^^p^nd on 
its docility to learn from their example. That na¬ 
tion is fated to ignominy and servitude, for which 
such men have lived in vain. Power may be seized 
by a nation that is yet barbarous: and wealth may 
be enjoyed by one that it finds or renders sordid; 
the one is the gift and the sport of accident, and the 
other is the sport of power. Both are mutable, and 
have passed away without leaving behind them any 
other memorial than ruins that offend taste, and 
traditions that baffle conjecture. But the glory of 
Greece is imperishable, or will last os long os learn¬ 
ing itself, which is its monument; it strikes an ever¬ 
lasting root, and bears perennial blossoms on its 
grave. The name of llamilton would have honored 
Greece in the age of Aristides. May heaven, tlio 
guardian of our liberty, grant tliat our country 
may be fruitful of Hamiltons, and faithful to their 
glory! 

NOAH WEBSTER. 

Noah Webster was bora iu West Hartford, Ct., 
October 16, 1768. Ho was of a good New Eng¬ 
land family, his father being a farmer and justice 
of the peace, and descendant of John Webster, 
an old governor of Oonnecticu*^, while his mother 
was similarly connected with William Bradford 
the second governor of Plymouth colony. Web¬ 
ster was pr^ared by the clergyman of the town, 
the Bev. Nathan Perkins, for Yale, which he 
entered iu 1774, and in his junior year found him¬ 
self in the midst of the interruptions of the 
Revolution. His father was serving in the militia 
raised to meet Burgoyne, and his son joined him. 
He was graduated, however, at the end of his 
four years, in the same class with Joel Rarlow 
and Oliver Wolcott; when his father, on his 
return from Commencement, presented him with 
an eight-dollar bill of the Continental currency, 
which was worth about four dollars in specie, 
with the information that he must for the future 
take care of himself. It was the fortune of many 
a noble-minded youth of the days of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Sohool-kedping was, as usufil, the first re- 
^urod. Law was the second. Pursuing his | 
by himself in the intervals of his s^ool, I 
he admitted to the bar in 1781. There was | 
little opportunity for the practice of tlie profession 


at the time, and the next year found Webster 
teaching a classical school at Goshen, in Orange 
County, New York. Here he first entered upon 
the preparation of the school-books by wmoh 
he snbs^uontly became so well known to t^ 
country. He was enooura^ in his plan on a 
visit to Philadelphia, by Mr. Madison and Pro¬ 
fessor Samuel Stanhope Smith. He revised his 
work the next winter, and returning to Hartford 
in 1783, published there his First Part of a 
Granmatteal Institute of the English Language, 
The second and third parts followed; the whole 
comprising the famous speUing-book, an English 
grammar, and a reader.* The spelling-book, re¬ 
vised at different times by its author, reached a 
Bide during his lifetime of millions, and supported 
his family for twenty years, while he was en¬ 
gaged in preparing his American Dictionary, by 
its copyright income of less than one cent jier 
copy. It was the first w(5rk of its kind in the 
country, and long remained tlie only one in 
general use. With tape-tied back, and in thin 
wooden covers, it circulated among the trade in 
orders by the box. 



♦ ThoHe were the early titlesA Grammatical Institute of 
the English l^iD^aias comprising an Easy, Concise, and Syste¬ 
matic Method of Education, desif^ned for tho Use of English 
Schools In America. In three pai^. Part I. Contafnlna a new 
and accurate standard of Pronunciation, By Noah Webster, 
A.M. UsuB est norma loquendi. Giobho. (He.) Hartford: 
Printed by Hudson and Goodwin for the Author. [Tbia copy, 
in the Library at Harvard, is without a date, but as the 
was given Dec. 6.1788, it la doubtless the first edition.] 

A Grammatloal Institute of the English Laiiffuage. Oom- 
prising on Easy, Concise, and Systematiu Method onSduoatloo, 
designed for the use of English Schools Iu America. In three 
parts. Part 11. Containing a plain aud eomprebenslve gram¬ 
mar, fonndedon the true niinaples and idioms of the language. 
By Nooh Webstor^Jun., Esq. Tte third Edition, revised and 
amended. Phils. Young and M'Onlloch, 1787. 

An American Selection of Lessona In Beading and Speaking, 
oalonlated to improve the minds and refine the taste i^yontL 
and also to Instmot them In the Geography, History, aim 
PoliUos of the United Stot^ to which ft (Hit) prefixed, Rules 
in Elocution, and Directions for expressing the prlncl^ pas¬ 
sions of the mind, being the thirdjMrt of a Grammatical In- 
etltnte of the English Language. By Noah Webster, jun., Em. 
The third edition, greatly enlarged. Affin ufUhtke 
hie oradie ; let the^at word he Uept te WtMngten. Miba- 
MAu. PhUa.Toi^jai4M0iiUo<£: 17 otT^^ 
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Noah Webster had tact in disceming the wants 
of the country in his day, and providing for 
them in this spelling-lwok. The two small 
Tolumes of the three parts of his Institutes were 
quite a complete manual of juvenile education for 
the times. Ho simplified knowledge, and made it 
easy of acquisition, arranging the words of his 
spelling-book in ready forms to catch the eye and 
linger in the memory, while he added brief lessons 
in definitions, and geographical and otlier terms, 
intermingling those homely and hearty lessons 
of fables and proverbs, which were not at all 
blunted in their way to tlie conscience by wood- 
cuts, such as the infantile state of the art in the 
country then afibrded, of the most execrable 
chanicter. There have boon few moral lessons 
productive of the same effect in the country, 
os the famous old fable of the Boy that Stole 
Apples^ and who sits in the old wood-cut alarm¬ 
ingly ex])osed, astride of the branch of a tree 
almost naked of foliage, while the farmer in 
small-clothes, one arm akimbo, the other in a 
most striking attitude, takes aim at the ‘Sauce¬ 
box.'” Many an honest fellow through the world 
ha-» had his sense of duty painfully strengthened 
by the moral of that fable. Then there is that 
forlorn Country Maid and her Milk Pail^ teach¬ 
ing the double lesson of the vanity of Iminan ex¬ 
pectations, and the folly of unnecessary grief,— 
that chickens are not to bo counted before they 
are Imttslieil, or milk to bo wept over after it is 
spilt. That story, too, of the Boy that went to 
the wood to look for birde* nests when he should 
ham gone to school^ and the Descrlptiom of a 
Good Boy and of a Btul Boy^ not forgetting the 
wonderful table of Promerhs, Gouruyils^ md Max- 
irns^ all in words of one syllable, taxing tlie wis¬ 
dom of nations, and the strong old Saxon powers 
of the English languiige; all sound lessons, calcu- 
late(l to rn ike honest men, and ingenious Honja- 
inin Franklins.* The third part of the Institutes, 
the American selection, was well made ui) with 
lessons in reading, lessons in speaking, diulognes, 
and poetry. There was the aftecting story of La 
Roche, rules of l>oh;ivior from Chesterfield and 
of making money from Franklin, dialogue from 
Otway and Shakespenro, the story of Lord Peter, 
Martin, and Jack, from tlie Tale of a Tub^ and 
American history and patriotism in abuudanoe, 
from the narratives of Greene and Ramsay, the 
orations of Warren and Hancock, and tlie poetry 
of Dwight, Freneau, and Barlow. A later edition 
of this last division in the Amerimn Selectionf 
added Franklin’s memorable story of The Whistle, 
Jefferson’s Logan, General Burgoyne’s relation of 


• One of the onrloritlee of the early editions of the epclling- 
hoolc 1)^ the freqnent Introduction, at the foot of the page, of 
warnlngn aj^nat mlapronunolationfl, which may be euppoeed 
to have been usual at the time. Thus ** ask” la declared to be 
“notax’;” “card,” “not calrdr “herb,” “not yorb“wain¬ 
scot,” “ not wlnoboott;” “ resin,” “ not roram“ carrv, “ not 
kerry “chimney " “ not ohlmblv;” “kernel,” “not kamal;” 
“oondsoato,” “ not confl^tlcwito.” If Webster saved the coun¬ 
try from these and similar barbarities In a rude stote of SMcoh 
and wrlUug, and with a likelihood of errt>r« of the klnd^lnff 
perpetuated among a thin and scattered population—and he 
doubtleas did a great deal in the matter—he deserves well of 
the nation. « ^ 

t An American Beleotlon of Lessons In Bering and Speak¬ 
ing: ealoulated to Improve the minds and refine the taste of 

S BUth, to which are prefixed, Buies in Elocution, and 
ons fhr expressing the principal passions of the mind. By 
Noah Webstar. Hogan’s fifth Improved edition. Phlla. 1810. 


the Funeral of General Frazer, and Homphreya’s 
Adventures of Cbiueral Putnam. These were the 
“household words” in school-houses, over hill and 
valley, and in the liomes of our forefathers in tiie 
youth of the nation. 

Webster next appeared as a writer on public 
affairs, publishing letters with the signature of 
Honorius in the Connecticut Courant^ in defence 
of the measures of Congress in the pay of the 
army. In the winter of 1784 he published a 
pamphlet. Sketches of Ain&rican Policy^ in which 
no urged the advantages of a general government. 
This, his biographer, Mr. Goodrich, remarks was 
“the first distinct proposal, made through the 
medium of the press, for a new constitution 
of the United States.” The next year he made 
a journey to the South to petition the state 
legislatures for a copyright law; and long after¬ 
wards, when the act of Congress had made pro¬ 
vision for the matter, used his influence at Wash¬ 
ington in 1880, in securing tlie extension of the 
term. In 1785 Webster was at Baltimore pre¬ 
paring a course of loctiu*es on the English lan- 
^ago, which he delivered in the chief cities the 
following yenr, and afterwards publislied in his 
octavo, entitled Dissertations on the English 
language. In 1787 he was principal of an 
Episcopal academy at Philadelpliia, and when the 
Constitution of the United States was formed by 
the Convention in that year, gave it bis assistance 
in a pamphlet, an Examination of the Leading 
Principles of the Federal Constitution, Jn 1787 
Webster published the American Magazine for a 
year at New York, a creditable though unsuc¬ 
cessful pioneer attempt in this department of 
literature. It was neat in arrangement, and 
though “iriisoellaneous” in its contents, started 
some intere-stirig antiquarian and scientific mat¬ 
ters in the editor’s letters to President Stiles on 
Western Fortifications and other topics. Its 
Americanism was \vcll sustained by poetical ex¬ 
tracts from Dwight, Barlow, and Trumbull. 

In 1789, he published Dissertations on the Eng¬ 
lish Language ; with notes, historical and critical, 
with an E.ssay on a reformed mode of speUing.t 
This work was dedicated to Franklin. The essay 
on Orthograi)hy shows the bold starting-point of 
Webster in his efforts to create “ an American 
tongue.” These views, though he was compelled 
ultimately to recede from them almost entirely, 
entered largely into several of his most important 
works. They were thus announced in 1789:— 

The priucipal alterations, necessary to render oup 
orthography safficicntly regular and easy, ore 
these: 

1 . The omission of all superfluous or silent letters, 
OB a in bread. Thus breads heady givCy breasU builiy 
I meanty realniy friendy would be spelt, bred, hed, giv, 
brent, hilt, rnent, rehnyfrend. Would this alteration 
produce auy inconvenience, any embnrrassioent or 
expense? By no means. On the other hand it 

* The American Ma^ne, oontainlog a mlsoellaneous collec¬ 
tion of original and oteer valuable Essays, in prose and verre: 
and calculated both for instruction and amusement “Sclenea 
the guide and Truth the eternal goal.” Bablow. New York; 
Samuel Loudon. Dec. 1787—Nov. 1786. 1 vol. Svo. pp. 881 
t Dlsaartatlons on the English Language; with notet histo¬ 
rical and critical, to which Is added,l)y way of Appendix, an 
Essay on a reformed mode of spelling, with Dr. Frenklla’a ar- 

S imenta on that subject Printed at Boston, for the aii^r« 

7 Isaiah Tbomaa ds Oo. 8vo. 1789. 
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would lessen the trouhle of writing, and much more, 
of learning the language; it would reduce the true 
pronunciation to a certainty ; and while it would 
asaifft foreigners and our own children in ac(;[uiriii^ 
the lang^uo^e, it would render the pronunciation uni* 
form, in ditferent parts of the country, and almost 
prevent the possibility of changes. 

2. A SUBSTITUTION of a character that hns a certain 
definite sound, for one that is more vague and inde¬ 
terminate. Thus by putting ee instead of ra or te, 
the words mean, near, speak, grieve, teal, would be* 
come meen, neer, speek, greev, zeel Tliia alteration 
could not occasion a moment's trouble; at the same 
time it would prevent a doubt respecting the pro¬ 
nunciation; whereas the ea and ie Imvii g different 
sounds, may give a learner much difficulty. Thus 
greef should oe substituted for grief; kee for key; 
oeleev for believe ; lafiov laugh ; aawter for daughter; 

for plough; tuf for tough; proov iov prove ; blud 
for blood; and draft iov draught. In this mannered 
in Gieek derivatives, should be changed into k ; for 
the English ch has u soft sound, as in cherish; but k 
always a hard sound. Therefore character, chorus, 
cholic, architecture, should be written karacter, korus, 
kolic, arkitecture; and were they thus written, no 
person could mistake their true pronunciation. 

Tluis eh in French derivatives should be changed 
into sh; machine, chaise, chevalier, should bo writ¬ 
ten tnasheen, shaze, shevaleer; and pique, tour, oblique, 
should be written peek, toor, obleek. 

8. A TniFLLvo alteration in a character, or the ad¬ 
dition of a point, would distinguish different sounds, 
without the substitution of a new chariwter. Thus 
aveiysmull stroke 001*088 th would distinguish its 
two sounds. A point over a vowel in this manner, 
d, or d, or i, might answer all the purposes of differ¬ 
ent letters. And for the dij^thong ow, let Uie two 
letters be united by a small stroke, or both engraven 
on the same piece of metal, with the left hand line of 
the to unitc<l to the 0 . 

These, with a few other inconsiderable alterations, 
would answer every purpose, and render the ortho¬ 
graphy sufficiently correct and regular. 

Some of the motives urged for tliis reform are 
curious. The simplicity of the language would 
not only be secured and spelling be iiiado easy 
for children, and the pronunciation facilitated to 
foreigners; hut such a reform would dimiiiisli the 
number of letters about one sixteenth or eight¬ 
eenth. This would save n page in eighteen; and 
a saving of an eighteentli in the exfieiise of books, 
is an advantage that should not be overlooked. 
The following suggestion is still more remarka¬ 
ble:— 

But a cimital advantage of this reform in these 
etates would be, that it would make a difference be¬ 
tween the English orthography and the American. 
This will startle those who have not attended to the 
subject; but I ain confident that such an event is an 
ob^t of vast political consequence. For, 

The alteration, however small, would encourage 
the publication of books in our own country. It 
would reader it, in some measure, necessary that all 
books should be printed in America. The English 
would never copy our orthograpliy for their own 
use; and consequently tlie same impressions of books 
would not answer for both countries. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the present generation would read the Eng¬ 
lish impresttoxm; but posterity, bein^ taught a dir- 
ferent spelling, would prefer the Amenoan orthogra- 
phy. 

If this suggestion could have been carried out, 
it would have been neoessory to have employed 


a large body of translators in the work of turning 
Shi^espeare, Bacon, and Milton, into Axueri^ 
oaneee. 

In 1789, he married the daughter of William 
Greenleaf of Boston, and took up the pureuit of 
the law at Stratford, which he followed with suc¬ 
cess for several years, till he was induced, on the 
breaking out of the French excitement and the 
difficulties with Genet, to undei*take a daily news¬ 
paper in New York in support of Washington’s 
administration. He removed to New York at 
the close of 1793, and commenced the Minerva^ 
from the standing matter of which he published 
a semi-weekly, the Herald, the first time this enter¬ 
prise and economy had been practised. Out of 
these papers grew the present Commercial Adver^ 
tuer and Spectator, In further defence of the 
government, ho piihli'-hed a pamphlet in 1794 on 
the Resolution in France; and the following 
year sustained Jay’s British Treaty in a series of 
papers, signed Curtius, two of which were from 
the pen of James Kent, aiterwards the Chancellor. 

It was about this time that Webster published 
his Prompter, a collection of common sayinp, 
maxims, <fec., after the manner of Dr. Franklin, 
in his little essays and Poor Richard aphorisms. 
The title was borrowed from the thcatio, and its 
object was to remind tlie world of familiar hut 
easily neglected tniths of a practical character. 
Its twenty-nine brief cliai>ters, comments upon 
proverbs and fallacies, have point and good sense. 

As evidence of liis aetivity of mind, when the 
questions connected with the then prevalent yel¬ 
low fever agitated the country, he made reseai*chcs 
on the great subject, and published the result of 
his investigations in two volnmc'a, in 1799, enti¬ 
tled a History of Epidemic and Pestilential Dis¬ 
eases* When the question of the rights of neutral 
nations arose, willi the war of the French Revo¬ 
lution, he published in 1802 a treatise on the 
subject, and the same year. Historical Notices of 
the Origin and State of Banking Institutions 
and Insurance Offices, 

In 1798, Webster took up his residence in New 
Haven, and soon retired altogether from thoman- 
ngement of his New York journuK In 1802, ho 
pnblislied an essay on the Rights of Neutral Na¬ 
tions, in reference to the outrages on American 
commerce by the Eurojiean powers during the 
French Revolution. In 1806, he published a 
Dictionaiy of the English Language in octavo, 
and the next year entered upon the preparation 
of Iiis most imj»<)rtant work. An American Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language, For this work 
he entered u])on a comprehensive study of tlie 
changes of language since the date of the last 
gi-eat work of L)r. Johnson, applied himself to the 
careful study of definitions, and entered largely 
upon the investigation of the origin and growth 
of languages, in comparison of the vocabularies 
of different nations. He prg^ared a Avork, still in 
manuscript, A Synopsis of Words in Twenty 
Languages, 

From 1812 to 1822 Webster resided at Amherst, 
Mass., when he returned to New Haven. 


* A Brief Htstoiy of Kpideznfe end Peetilentlsl Dlixiafws; 
with th© principal phenomena of the phyidcol world, whieh 
precede and accompany them, and obsemmons deduoi^ from 
the fiiots stated. 8 vola. Svo. Hartford: HudaunaodGoodwin, 
17W. 
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fhrtiher, hi 18S4, niftde a tonr to France and 
England, where he continned his researches at the 
libraries of Paris and Oambridp. In 1828, when 
he was at the age of seventy, his Dictionary finally 
wpeared, at New York, in two volumes quarto. 
Twenty-five hundred were printed in America 
and three thousand in England, where the publi¬ 
cation was superintended by E. H. Barkei*, the 
editor of StephenVs Greek Thesaurus. 

Some fears had been entertained of Webster's 
well known disposition to tamper with the esta¬ 
blished o^hography. An expression of them is 
recorded in the Jay correspondence. A letter 
which Webster wrote in 1813 to John Jay, who 
had probably read the Essay on the American 
Tongue, drew from that prudent statesman a hint 
on the character of his labors: “ It is not impro¬ 
bable that doubts prevail resj)ccting the de¬ 
sign and tendency of the work you have in hand. 
The literary productions of Britain and America 
being interesting to each other, many are of 
opinion, and I concur in it, that the English lan¬ 
guage and its orthography should bo the same in 
both countries. Ap])rohonsions have been enter¬ 
tained that your dictionary would tend to impair 
that sameness; and those ai)prehonsions may, to 
a certain extent, have had an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence.”* To which Webster responded: “It is not 
improbable that some ill-founded apprehensions 
that I might atteini)t changes of orthograidiy 
have had their effect in preventing subscriptions; 
but there are several other causes. On the sub¬ 
ject of orthography gentlemen might have been 
easy, ns any considerable changes must prevent 
the sale and use of a work of the sort, and they 
miglit rationally conclude that I would not put 
myholf to an immense trouble and expense to 
write a book which would not find purchasers. 
My plan is different from anything before at¬ 
tempted. I have examined and collated the radi¬ 
cal words in twenty language*!, including the 
seven Asiatic languages, or rather dialects, of the 
Assyrian stock. This will enable me to present 
many things in the English language which have 
hitherto been obscure. Indeed, this research has 
opened a field entirely now, and it is pn>bable will 
lead to many important discoveries, not only in 
the origin and affinity of languages, but in history 
sacjred and profane.” 

In 1821, he writes again to Jay of hid “synop¬ 
sis of radical words in more than twenty lan¬ 
guages,” which has occupied him ten years, and 
regrets that “ I did not begin my studies early 
enough. I am now sixty-three years of ago, and 
after this age a small portion only of active life 
remains. I have thought, that after submitting 
my M8S. to able judges, if they should think the 
work to have merit enough to command a sale in 
England, I may visit that country, and attempt to 
sell the copy there first; and, indeed, revise the 
work at Oxford.” t 

The work was well received on its appearance, 
and merited the attention by the new words added 
which had come into use, by the increased num¬ 
ber of definitions marking new uses of tlie lan¬ 
guage, and by its labors in the wide field of 
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etymology. Something, it was felt, was due to 
the single-handed perseverance of the Yankee 
schoolmaster, now recognised as a snocessfol 
worker in the field where Dr. Johnson had gained 
his most imposing laurels. Had Webster, with 
his perseverance and energy, possessed a like de- 
CTee of sound judgment, his reputation would 
have been nnassailod. As it was, ne was regarded 
with suspicion, and frequently openly opposed: 
for his well known views as a reformer of the 
language laid him particularly open to attack; 
since speech being common property, every one 
was bound raoi*e or less to question his proceedings. 
Though the dictionary bearing Webster's name is 
now in very general use, it has secured this result 
by the number of its words, and particularly the 
extent of its scientific ti‘rms and the accuracy of 
tlioir definitions, in spite of the pecnli/ir Wcb.ster- 
isms of orthography. His mistake, as the com¬ 
piler of a dictionary, at the outset was, in seeking 
to amend the language, while his duty was simply 
to record the use of words by the best authors. 
In the attempt to impose new conditions, and with 
his American innovations, ho placed himself be¬ 
yond the recognition of the highest authorities of 
the language in the universities of England and 
the colleges of America. 

His fii*st dictionary, published in 1806, was vir¬ 
tually ignoi^d by himself, and his principles of 
orthography must bo gathered from his later pub¬ 
lications. In view of the disturbance created in 
the literary world by his innovations since 1828, 
it would bo natiind to suppose that these innova¬ 
tions were very numerous; but such is not the 
fact. The changes were few in number; but, 
being applied to words in common use, they 
gained a factitious imj)ortance by frequent repeti¬ 
tion. His present system—carried out so incon¬ 
sistently as scarcely to deserve the name, how¬ 
ever—may be thus briefly stated: 1. Finding that 
many words of French origin terminating in re 
had been in adoption transjx)scd to cr, as cider^ 
chamher^ etc., lie decided that all words so 
adopted should bo so transposed; and, accordingly, 
changed spectre^ theatre^ etc., into specter and 
theater^ not reflecting that the changes previously 
made had been confined to words which did not 
require ra-transposition in their derivatives; and 
Webster's inconsistency here was, that while he 
wrote theatar he also wrote tlieatn’cal. II. lie 
expunged the second Z from traoeller^ libeUer^ etc., 
because he deemed it superfluous; and he added 
a second I to/oretely dietily etc., because the 
second I was wanted in the derivatives, fore^ 
tellingy etc. In this latter change ho laid down 
the principle, that the spelling of the derivative 
must govern the spelling of the primitive; and 
yet, although in conformity to this rule, he also 
changed defence^ pretevcBy and offence^ into defense 
pretenesy and offensCy he omitted to change such 
words as coTmquencCy inferencey sentenccy etc., 
while he retain^ the correct spelling of their de¬ 
rivatives, eonsequentialy sententumSy etc. III. He 
changed ton to tuny and did not change won to 
wun ; he changed mould and moult to mold and 
malty and did not change court to cort; and he 
changed practieey the verb, to practice. This, 
substantially, is Webster’s orthographical refonn,* 

* In Orttaogrtphy, • tariflt of arttekt firaoi fbo 
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In 1883, Noali Webitter pnbHfhed his rerfsed 
edition of the Bible, with what he considered 
itumvements of the hugoage,* It was a rash 
ana unnecessary attempt, and was not successful. 
His design is thus expressed by himself in the 
pre&oe: “ In my own view of this subject, a ver- 
8 k>n of the Scriptures for popular use should oon> 
nst of words ei^reselng the sense which is most 
common in popular usage, so that the flr$t idea 
suggested to the reader should be the true mean¬ 
ing of such words, according to the original lan- 
ffuages. That many words in the present version 
mil to do this is certain. My principal aim is to 
remedy this evil.*' This principle is enlarged 
upon: “I have been careful to avoid unnecessary 
innovations, and to retain the general character 
of the style. The principal alterations are com¬ 
prised in three classes:— 

“ 1. The substitution of words and phrases now 
in good use for such as are wholly obsolete, or 
deemed below the dignity and solemnity of the 
subject 

“ 11. The correction of errors in grammar. 

“ in. The insertion of euphnmisnis [i»/r], words 
imd phrases which are not very offensive to deli¬ 
cacy, in the place of such as cannot with propriety , 
be uttered before a promiscuous audience. 

“ A few errors in the translation which are ad¬ 
mitted on all hands to bo obvious have been cor¬ 
rected. ♦ ♦ ♦ 


absurd statement in a worid benoficentiiy mvided 
with diversity on all sides. When he snDstitutes 
0 that for wmld Oo^ he is at the pains to destroy 
the force of expression, as in the undying sound 
of the lament of David, O, my son Absalom, 

! my son, my son Absalom 1 would God I had died 
I for tliee, O, Absalom, my son, my son I ” which 
he profanely alters to that I had died for 
I thee,” stating, as a reason for the chan^, that 
I insertion of the phrases in the version has 
j given countenance to the practice of introducing 
them into discourses and public speeches with a 
levity that is inoomnatible with a due veneration 
for the name of God.” For tlie same reason 
there would be no religion at all, since infd^ 
have caricatured all that is sacred. The same 
remarks apply to the unhappy substitution of By 
no means^ for God forbid. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, Noah Webster alters “Therefore take no 
I thought,^ saying, what slmll we eat,” into “ There- 
I fore he not ajixiovs^^^ seeking to justify his med- 
I dlesoine change by the plea t})at ho is giving more 
i force to the expression. Such a remark as this 
might be expected to proceed from a stihoolboy 
or a foreigner who had yet his acquaintance to 
make with the lanOTage, rather than from a man 
who had j)rofe8sed]y passed Itis life in its study. 
Other alterations of archaisms, sucli as putting 
male child for man child; JalHchood for leasing ; 
boiled for sodden; creeping animal for creeping 


“To avoid giving offence to any denomination of | thing (a creeping thing, ho tells us, being “more 
Christians, I have not knowingly made any altera- properly a creeping-plant than a reptile”); 
tion in the passages of the present version on ' admnfid for stricken in age, and the like, on the 
which the different denominations rely for the : ground of accoinmoclating the language to the 
support of their tenets.” | use of the day, show a similar unconsciousness of 

An enumeration of the “ principal alterations ” j the moral relations of the subject, and the advon- 
is made in an Introduction. From this it apiiears tage of the Bible in providing a store-house of 
that toAe is substituted for wAfcA when it refers to I words and securing the i)emianency of the lan- 


persons; its is substituted for his when it refers 
to plants and things without life; nchy is substi¬ 
tute for wherefore when inquiry is made; my 
and thy are generally substituted for mine and 
thine when used as adjectives; assemble,^ collect, 
or convene for wliat Webster is pleased to call 
“ the tautological words ” gather together ; know 
or knew for wist, wit, and toot; sixty for three 
score, and eighty for four score. It would he a 
melancholy task to continue tlie list. As such 
attempts, however, may be made again, though 
it is to be trusted with like ill-success, it is a 
matter of duty to point out tlie radicfd defect of 
mind which M to these rash suggestions. They 
ar^e an essentially common, prosaic intellect, 
deficient in taste, ^ling, imagination; wanting 
in a knowledge of the snbtlo philosophical links 
of association which have long attached the £ng- 
Ushnapeaking world by a power which equally 
holds heart and mind to the standard version of 
the Holy Scriptnree. When Webster substitutes 
sixty for three score he says, “it appears to him 
most eligible to retain but one mode of specifying 
numbers,” and adds his favorite maxim, that 
“ uniformity is preferable to diversity ”—a most 


pen ef Edwnnl 8. Oonld, Lltenry Worl^ It. SOO, 870, S06,457. 
BenetorBeekmao'e Minority Beport la Hr. Y. Le^Blatn^ July 
7,1851, ib. lx. 57. 

• The Holy Bible, oontetnlng the Old and New Tentamente 
In the Common Verdos. Wttn naiendmeDts of the leafnege 
by Noth Webster, LL.D. Hew Hsren: published by Du^e 
a Peek. Bold by Heteklsb Howe A Co. end AJI. Msltby, 
Hew Hcren, and V N. * J. WUte, Hilr York, ^ 


giiage. In the few cases in which the words of 
the translation have grown obsolete, it is rather 
an advantage than a disadvantage that there are 
special terms set apart from common uses as es¬ 
pecially biblical. The imagination is affected l>y 
them; the sense of sanctity and awe is enhanced 
by thorn. The poverty of mind whicli begets 
such attempts leads so soon to indecorum and 
what must be fain considered irreverence, that it 
would be perhaps unwise liere to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further. A great literary and moral interest 
is involved in it 

In 1840, a new edition of the Dictionary ap¬ 
peared, with several thousand new words 
and improvements in the scientific definitions, and 
the introduction of phrases from foreign lan¬ 
guages. 

Early in 1648, the last year of his life, he gave 
his attention to a revision of the appendix of his 
Dictionary, adding several hundred words. He 
had given thirty-six years to the work. 

In 1848 he published, at New York, A Collec¬ 
tion of Papers on Political, Literary, and Moral 

S ects, Its chief contents are a republication 
is tracts on the French Revolution, the Right 
of Search, the British Treaty, the Copyright 
Question, and a number of papers on topics of 
politics and education. 

This was at the close of a long life spent with 
unwearied activity in the |)ursuit of knowled^. 
With his fisoulties unimpaired, in the cheemtl 
retrospect of a life of happy employment, and 
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With tlie oonsoktions ctf religion, he expired, after 
g brief iUnesa, at New Haven, May 28, 1848, in 
his ei^ty-flfth year 

Of Webater’s plain habits of living, and of his 
time given to study, there is a quaint account in 
a letter from his j^n, dated November 21, 1886, 
addressed to Dr. Thomas Miner, in answer to an 
inquiry as to his mode of life, in which he says:— 

I have never been a hard student, unless a few 
years may be excepted; but I have been a steady, 
persevering student 1 have rarely used lamp or 
candle light, except onoe, when reading law, and 
then I paid dear for my imprudence, for I injured 
my eyes. My practice has usually been to rise 
about half an hour before the sun, and make use of 
all the light of that luminary. But 1 have never or 
rarely been in a hurry. Wlien I first undertook the 
business of supporting General Washington’s ad¬ 
ministration, I tnlK>red too hard in writing or trans¬ 
lating from the French papers for my paper, or in 
composing pamphlets. In two instances 1 was so 
exhausted that 1 expected to die, for I could not per- 
oeivo any pulsation in the radial artery; but 1 re¬ 
covered. While engaged in composing my Diction¬ 
ary, I was often so much excited by the cliscoveries 
I made, that my pulse, whose ordinary action is 
scarcely 60 beats to the minute, was accelerated to 
80 or 86. 

My exercise has not been violent nor regular. 
While I was in Amherst 1 cultivated a little lurid, 
and used to work at making liny, and formerly I 
worked in my garden, which I cannot now do. 
Until within a few years, I used to make my fires in 
the morning, but T never or rarely walked before 
breakfast My exercise is now limited to walking 
about the city to purchase supplies for my family. 
For a phrt of my life, the last forty years, I have 
had a horse of my own, but I never rode merely fop 
health; and a part of the time, more than half, I 
have not been able to keep a horse. My eyes have, 
from a child, been subject to a slight infiammation, 
but the sight has been good. 1 began to use spec¬ 
tacles when fifty years of nge, or a little more, and 
that was the time when I began to study and pre¬ 
pare materials for my Dictionary. I had had the 
subiect in contemplation some years before, and had 
made memorandums on the 'margin of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, but I did not set myself to the work till 
I wore spectacles. 

When I finished ray copy I was sitting at ray 
table in Cambridge, England, January, 1826. When 
I arrived at the last word, 1 was seized with a tremor 
that made it difficult to priiceed. I, however, sum¬ 
moned up strength to finish the work, and then 
walking about the room 1 soon recovered, f 

NOAH WOBOKSTEE 

Was born at Hollis, N. II., November 26, 1768. 
He was of an old ecclesiastical family in Now 
England. His father, of the same name, was an 
influential magistrate of New Hampshire. His 
brother Leonard was bred a printer, and for a 
time edited tlie Mamuih'metU Spy at Worcester. 

Noah, who in later life was called “ The Apos¬ 
tle of Peace,” was in youth a fifer at Bunker 
Hill, and was also in tne battle of Bennington. I 
At eighteen he was teaching in the village s^ool 
of Plymouth, N. H., and pursued that calling for 
nine suooeesive winters. To accomplish himself 
in penmanship, in the scarcity of paper during 
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the war, he wrote over a quantity of white birch 
bark. In 1778, according to the primitive usage 
of an agricultural and thinly peopled region, and 
the old Puritan religious ideas of the family, he 
purchased of his father the remainder of his 
minority,* and left for Plymouth. In 1782 he 
removed to Thornton, where he was a preacher 
from 1786 to 1810. He had commenced his 
career as a writer with a controversial letter to 
the Rev. John Murray, on his sermon on the 
“ Origin of Evil.” In 1810 he published his Uni¬ 
tarian essay, which ho entitled Bible Nem of the 
Father^ 8on^ a/nd Holy Spirit^ in a series of let¬ 
ters, in four parts. This work brought upon him 
much opposition, to mitigate which he wrote his 
letters to Trinitarians in favor of tolerance and 
jKjrsonal kindness among tliose who differed in 
religious ofdnions. He wrote at this time for the 
journals: for the Theological Magazine^ in New 
York, a series of papers, The Variety ; in a peri¬ 
odical at Concord, and in the newspapers. 

In 1818 he removed to Brighton,near Boston; 
his friends, Dr Channing, Dr. Lowell, Dr. Tuck- 
erman, and the Rev. S. 0. Thaoher, having made 
provision for him as editor of the Chriatia/n Die- 
eiple^ which grew afterwards into tlie present 
dhristian Examiner, It was a monthly periodi¬ 
cal, “fur tlie promotion of spiritual and moral 
improvement.” It was conducted by him to the 
close of 1818. He liere uttered his ideas on the 
Peace Question, which he had publicly stated in 
the war of 1812, in a sermon on the pacific con¬ 
duct of Abraham and Lot, in avoiding hostilities 
between their herdsmen, delivered on the day 
appointed by Madison for a national fast. In 
1814 be published his tract, A Solemn Review of 
the Custom of War. The Massachusetts Peace 
Society was founded in the following year. In 
pursuance of his views he began the publication 
of The Friend of FeoM in 1819, and continued 
it, in quarterly numbers, for ten years. It was 
mostly written by himself. In 1829 he resumed 
his theological publications with a sm:ill volume, 



The Atoning Saer^fiee^ a displo/v qf Love not ef 
Wrath; and, in 1881, a small book on The 
Causes and Evils of Contentions omong Ckrietkme, 
In 1888 he published a volume. Last Thoughts <ne 


• Memoirs by the Ber. Henry Ware, p. 9. 
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hn^eftmt Bul^ecU; in thrM parU. 1. ATon't 
lAability to 8ln ; 2. Su^lemontal JUwtrationo; 
8. AfonV Capacity to Obey, He was now at the 
extreme penod of life, in the epjoyment of a hap¬ 
py, trancjuil old Ohanning, who has cele¬ 
brated Ills career in his noble eulogy entitled the 
Philanthropist, speaks of the serenity of his life, 
in the midst of his reformatory opinions and con¬ 
troversial writings, and of tlio “sufficiency of liis 
mind to its own happiness.”* His personal ap¬ 
pearance was remarkable, of a large frame and 
benign expression. He died at Brighton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, October 81, 1837, aged 79. 

His chief reputation rests on his Peace Efforts, 
and his position in the transition stage of Puii- 
tanism to Unitorianisni. ' 

JOHN ABMSTBONG, 

The author of the “Newburgh Letters" and 
the historian of the second war with England, 
was a native of Pennsylvania, bom at Carlisle, 
Nov. 26, 1768. His fatlier was an officer of 
distinction in the war with Franco in 1766. On 
the breaking out of the Revolution young Arm¬ 
strong, then a student at the college of New 
Jersey, joined the camp as a volunteer at the age 
of eighteen. He was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Mercer, who was borne in his arms, 
fiEitally wounded, from the field at the battle of 
Princeton. Ho was next invited to become aide 
to General Gates, and served with him through 
the campaign which closed at Saratoga. In 
1780, he was appointed Adjutant (Icneral of 
the Southern army, but retired from this service 
in consequence of illness before the battle of 
Oainden, resuming his position with General 
Gates, os aide, with the rank of Major. 

When the war was ended ho had an oi)portu- 
nity to give proof of his ability with the pen in 
his authoi*8hip of the celebrated Newburgh Let- 
tore, dated from the camp at that place. The 
design of these addresses was to arouse the army 
to a vigorous assertion of their claims, which in 
the imperfect organization of the gcnei al govern¬ 
ment it was necessary should be loiully urged to 
obtain a hearing. Tliere were two of the^e 
“ addresses,” one dated in the camp at Newburgh, 
the 10th March, 1783, inviting a meeting of 
officers for the consideration of measures to 
redress the army grievances, in the neglect of 
pay by Congress, which employed this bold 
language— 

** If tliis then bo your treatment, while the swords 
you wear are necessary for the defence of America, 
what have you to expect from peace, when your 
voice shall sink, and your strength dissipate by 
division; when those very swords, the instruments 
and conmauions of your glory, shall be taken from 
your sid^, and no rernoimng mark of military dis¬ 
tinction left but your wants, infirmities, and scars? 
Can you then consent to be the only BulTerers by 
tois revolution, and retiring from the field, grow old 
in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt? Can you 
consent to wade through toe vile mire of dependency, 
and owe the miserable remnant of that life to 
charity, which has been hitherto spent in honor? 
If you oan, go, and carr y with you the jest of 
Tones and the scorn of Whigs; the ridicule, and 


whttt is worse, the pity of the world Go stsarve 
and be forgotten. Hut if your spirits should revolt 
at this; if yon have sense enough to discover and 
spirit sufficient to oppose tyrrany, under whatever 
garb it may assume, whether it be the plain coat of 
republicanism or the splendid rol^ or royalty; if 
you have yet learned to discriminate between a 
people and a cause, between men and principles; 
awake, attend to your situation, and redress your¬ 
selves I If toe present moment be lost, every future 
effort is in vain; and your threats will then be as 
empty os your entreaties now. 

1 would advise you, therefore, to come to some 
final opinion upon what you can bear, and what 
you wul suffer. If your determination be in any 
proportion to your wrongs, carry your appeal from 
toe justice to the fears of government. Change 
toe milk-and-water style of your lost memorial. 
Assume a bolder tone, decent, but lively, spirited, 
and determined; and suspoct the man who would 
advise to more moderation and longer foibearance. 
Let two or three men, who can feel os well os write, 
bo appointed to draw up your last refnonstranee, 
for I would no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuc¬ 
cessful epithet of memorial. Let it represent in 
language that Avill neither dishonor you by its 
rudeness, nor belriiy you by its feais, what has 
been promised by Congress, ond what has been 
pcrfoniiod ; how Jong and how jwtiently 3 on have 
suffered; how little you have asked, and how much 
of that little has been denied. Toll them, that 
though you were the first, and would Avish to be 
last, to encounter danger, though despair it«clf can 
never drive you into dishonor, it may drive you 
from the field; that the Avound, often irritnicd and 
never healed, may at length become incurnblo; and 
that the slightest mark of indignity from Congress 
now must operate like tlio grave, and part you for 
over; that, 111 any political event, the army has its 
alternative. If peace, that nothing shall separate 
you from your arms but death ; if Avar, that court¬ 
ing the auspices, and inviting llm direction of your 
illustrious leader, you Aidll retire to some unsettled 
country, smile in your turn, “ and mock when their 
fear eometh on.” But let it represent, also, that 
should they comply vdth the request of 3‘oiir late 
memorial, it would make 3’ou more happy and them 
more respectable; that, Avhilo war should continue, 
you woidd follow their standard into the field; and 
when it came to an cud, you Avould withdraw into 
the shade of private life, and give the world another 
subject of wonder and applause ; an army victorious 
over its enemies, victorious over itself. 

Washington, Avho was in camp, met this inflam¬ 
matory proceeding by his general orders forbid¬ 
ding the meeting, and calling an assembly of 
officers to hear the report of the committee sent 
to Congress, Avhen a second address appeared 
tuniing to account tliis apparent sanction of the 
gathering. Washington overruled the threatened 
einbarraasmont by liimself attending the meeting, 
securing too quiet of Gates by placing him in the 
chair, and rallying his faithful brother officers to 
his support.* 

Washington read an address to the officers at 
the meeting, in which the whole matter Avas 
treated with dignity and feeling, and in the 


* Hildreth's U. 8., First Series, ilL 4S1. Cnrtls's Hlstorr of 
the Constitution, i. 166, where the style of the Newburgh 
Addresses is highly spoken of:—“They are written with greet 
point and vigor of expression, and great purity of Kng Uah. 
For the purpose for which they were aeslgned^ mreot 
qipeal to foelbg,—they show the hand of a maatar.** 


• Ohanning*a Worki^ tv. 887. 
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coiuve of which, while the oi^ffoments and pro- 
poaala of “the anonymoiui addresser’’ were an¬ 
swered with respect, it was intimated that he 
was “an insidions foe—some emissary, perhaps, 
from New York, sowing the seeds of msoord and 
separation between the civil and military powers 
of the continent.” 

At the time of making this address, Washing¬ 
ton was not acquainted with the anonymous 
author. He afterwards, in writing to General 
Armstrong, Feb. 23, 1797, expres^ his confi¬ 
dence in the g(K)d motives which had dictated 
the letters, as “just, honorable, and friendly to 
the country, though the means suggested were 
certainly liable to much misunderstanding and 
abuse.”* 

After the war Armstrong held the post of 
Secretary of Pennsylvania, under Dickenson and 
Franklin. In 1787, he was elected member of 
Congress. In 1789, upon his marriage with a 
sister of Chancellor Livingston, he took up his 
residence in Dutchess County in the State of 
New York, where ho occupied hiiuiclf with farm¬ 
ing. In 1800, he was elected senator of the 
United States, and in 1804, was appointed hy 
Jefferson minister to France, an arduous position, 
which he filled till 1810, during which time he 
discharged the duties of a separate mission to 
Spain. 

When the war of 1812 was declared, he was 
appointed brigadier-general in the United Stat-es 
army, and commanded the district including the 
city and harbor of New York. In 1813, lie was 
called by Madison to the Secretaryshiji of War. 
The difiiculties which lie encountered in the 
management of attempts against Canada, and the 
destruction of Washington, led to his resignation 
in 1814. He ^siittbrcd at the time the odium 
resulting from these disasters, which threw into 
the shade his undoubtedly honorable and faithful 
services. 

In his retirement at Rod Hook, where he 
passed the 8ubse(iuent years of liis life, he wrote 
treatises on Gardening and Agriculture, a review 
of Wilkinson’s Memoirs, several biogi’apihical 
notices, and Notices of the War of 1812, the 
first volume of which was published in 1830, and 
the second in 1840. In this work he reviews the 
conduct of the war with a forcible and discrimi¬ 
nating pen, sharpened by the official experiences 
of his own career as secretary. It possesses the 
interest of an original critiem disquisition on a 
most important period of our history, and its 
points will continue to furnish the text for pro- 
toi^d comment. 

G^en, Armstrong died at his country residence 
on the Hudson, April 1, 1843, in his eighty-fifth 
year.t 

OEOBGE R. MINOT. 

Geobgb Rioiiabos, tlio son of Stephen Minot, a 
merchant of Boston, was bom in that city Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1768. His father’s means having been 
impaired by nnsucoessflil business speculation, it 
was witib mffioulty Hiat he secured a liberal edu¬ 
cation* He was prepared for college by the oele- 


• SpMkB^B Wuhington, viH. 
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brated M^ter Lovell; completed his course with 
the highest honors at Harvard, in 1778: and on 
taking the degr^ of Master of Arts, delivered the 
valedictory oration in Latin, which was much ad¬ 
mired for its eloquence and parity of language. 

He studied law with Fisher Ames in tlie ofiloec^ 
William Tudor. 8f)on after commencing practice 
he was made, in 1781, Clerk of the House of Re- 
jiresentatives, under the recently formed constitu¬ 
tion ; in 1782 he wasappointed judge of probate for 
the county of Suflbik; and in 1800, of the Munioi- 
pal (>ourt in Boston. In 1783, he married Mary 
Speakman, of Marlbom’. In 1788, ho published 
the History of the Rebellion in MaseachusetU in 
1786 ; a woi-k M'Jiioh attracted great attention 
from its interest, its dispassionate tone, and the 
elegance and purity of its style; and in 1798, the 
first volume of a History of the Proeince of 
Massachusetts Bay^ from 1748 to 1766, in conti¬ 
nuation of that of Hutchinson. The second vo¬ 
lume was printed from his manuscripts shortly 
after his death, which occurred after a short ill¬ 
ness on the second of January, 1802. He was 
also the author of an oration ott the Boston Mas¬ 
sacre; of a liiglily finished and impassioned dis¬ 
course on the death of Washington; and an 
address before the Massachusetts Charitable So¬ 
ciety. Ho was one of the thunders of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society, and edited three of 
the early voJiimesof tlieir collections. Ills liistory 
is u well written, laborious, and impartiiil work. 
Its author was noted, in addition to his writings, 
for his fine taste, elegimt personal appearance, the 
amiability and uprightness of his c^ructer, and 
the hospitality of his mansion.* 

TRXATXKirr or tbs aoadianb, 176B. 

Tlie French force in Nova-Scolia being thus sub¬ 
dued, it only rcniuiiicd to determine the meosursi 
which ought to bo taken with respect to the inhabit¬ 
ants wiio were about seven thousand in number, 
and wliose ehiiroctcr and situation were so peculiar, 
ns to distinguish them from aiuiost every other com¬ 
munity, that has suffered under the scourge of war. 

The allegations against them us a people, and 
which wore undoubtedly just a^instmnny of them 
as individuals, wore these: That being permit¬ 
ted to hold their lands, after the treaty of Utrecht, 
by which the Province was ceded to Great-Britaiu, 
upon condition of their taking the oath of ollcgianoe, 
they refused to comply, excepting with this qualifi¬ 
cation, that they should not be called upon to bm 
arms in the defence of the Province; which qualifi- 
eatiqii, though acceded to by Gen. PhilliM, the 
British commander, was disapproved of by the 
king: Tlmt from this circumstance they affected the 
character of neutrals, yet furnished the French and 
Indians with iiiteUigence, quarters, provisions and 
assistance in annoying the government of the Pro¬ 
vince, and three hundred of them were actually 
found in arms at the taking of fort Beau-sejour: 
That notwithstanding an offer was made, to such of 
them as had not been openly in arms, to be allowed 
to continue in possession of their land, if they wo^ 
take the oatii of allegiance without any qualifioatiDn* 
th^ unanimously refused it 

The character of this people was mild, frugal^ in- 

* Loring’s Haiidrsd Boston Orston, p. leH 
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AMrlovt ond pious; sod • fompcdoiis tepee oi the 
ihidiNMiable uotore of their ancieDt obligpktion to 
ttteir voe a peat eauee of their miafortuuea 
To this we may ami aa unalterable attachment to 
their religion, a distnut of the right of the English 
to the territory which they inhabited, and the in¬ 
demnity pronused them at the surrender of fort 
Beau-sejour. Notwithstanding which, there could 
be no apology for such of them os, of^ they had 
obtnined the advantages of neutrality, violated the 
conditions on which they we*re granted, and without 
which, from th^ nature of the case, there was no 
just foundation to expect they would be continued. 

^uch being the circumstances of tlic French I<ieu- 
trals, as they Were called, the Lieutenant Governor 
cdt Kova-Scotia'and his Council, aided by the admi¬ 
rals Bosciiwen and Mostyn, assembled to consider of 
the necessary measures to be ud()])ted towards them. 
If the whole were to sutFer for thccon<liict of apart, 
the natural punishment would have been to have 
forced them n*om their country, and left tliem to go 
wherever they pleased; but from tlic situation of 
the Province of Canada, it was obvious to see that 
this would have been to recruit it with soldiers, who 
would immediately have returned in arms upon the 
British frontiers. It was therefore determined to 
remove and disperse this whole people among the 
British Colonies, where they could not unite in any I 
offensive measures, uiid where they might be natu¬ 
ralized to the government and country. 

Hie execution of this unusual and general sentence 
was allotted chiefly to the Kew England forces, the 
commander of which, from the humanity and flnn- 
nese of his character, was the best qualified to carry 
it into effect It was without doubt, as he hiinsdi 
declared, disagreeable to bis natuml make and tem¬ 
per; and his principles of im]>licit obedience as a 
soldier were put to a severe test by this ungrateful | 
kind of duty, which required an uiigLMicrous cun- | 
ning, and subtle kind of severity, ealeulated to reu- j 
der the Acatlians subservient to the English interests 
to the latest hour. They were kept entirely igno¬ 
rant of their destiny until the inoiiient of their 
captivity, and were overawed or allured to labour 
at tlie gathering in of their harvest, whieli was se¬ 
cretly allotted to the use of their conciuorors. The 
orders from JJeiitcnant Governor Lawrence to Capt. 
Murray, who was first on the station, with a plagia¬ 
rism of the language without the spii-it of scrijiture, 
directed th.'it if these peoide behaved amiss, they 
should be punished at his discretion ; and if any ut^ 
tempts were made to destroy or imilest the troojw, 
he would take an eye for an eye, and n tooth for a 
tooth, and in short, life for life, froni the nearest 
neighbour where the mischief sliouM be j)cr- 
formed. 

The convenient moine.it having arrived, the inha¬ 
bitants were called into tlie different ixirts to bear 
the king’s orders, as they w er^* termed. At Grand 
Pre, where Col. Winslow had the immediate com- i 
mand, four hundred and eighteen of their best men 
aeBembled. These being sliut into the elnireh, (for 
timttoo had become an arsenal) he place 1 himself 
with his oflkers in the centre, and mtdre.-sed tliem 
tbus^-* 

Gxim.EBCE.v, 

I have received from his ^eellency Governor 
Lawrence, the Kind’s commission, which 1 have in 
my hand; and by his onlersyou are convened toge- j 
ther, to manifost to you his Majesty’s final resolution 
to the French inhabitants of this his Province of 
Nova^otia; who for almost half a century hove had 
more indulgence granted thim, than any of his sub¬ 
jects in any part of his dominions. . What use you 
have made of it, yon yourselves best know. 


The part of duty I am now tipoii, neoess#- 

ry, is very disagreeable to my natuml make and 
temper, as I know it must be grierons to you who 
are of the same species. 

But it is not my business to animadvert,^! to obev 
such orders as I receive, nnd therefore, without hesi¬ 
tation, shall deliver you his Majesty’s orders and in¬ 
structions, namely, 

**That your lands and tenements, cattle of all 
kinds, and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the 
ciMwn, with all othoi* your effects, saving your money 
and household g<K>ds, and you yourselves to be re¬ 
moved from this his Province.” 

Thus it isjierciiiptorily his Mmesty’s orders, tliat 
the whole French inhabitants of these districts be 
removed, and 1 am, tbrirngU bis Majesty’s goodness, 
directed to allow you liboity to carry off your mo¬ 
ney and household goode>, os many as you can with¬ 
out discommoding the vessels you go in. 1 shall do 
every thing in my jKiw er, that all tliose goods be se¬ 
cured to you, nnd tbnt you are not molested in car¬ 
rying tliem off: also that whole families shall go in 
the same vessel; and make this remove, which 1 am 
sensible must give you a great deal of trouble, as 
easy as his Majesty’s service will admit, and hope, 
that in whatever part of the world you may fall, 
you may be faithful subjecte, a peaceable and nappy 
people. 

I must also inform you, that it is liis Majesty's 
]>loa8ure that you remain in security, under the in¬ 
spection and direction of the troojis tliat 1 liuvc the 
honour to command. 

And he then declared them the King’s prisoners, 

Tlie whole nmnber of persons collected at Grand 
Pre, finally amounted to 48S men and 337 women, 
heads of families, and their sons and daughters to 
627 of the former, and 676 of the latter, making in 
the whole 1923 souls. Their stock was upwards of 
6, OIK) horned cattle, 493 horses, and 12,887 sheep 
and BW'iiie. 

As some of these wretched inhabitants escaped to 
the woods, all jossible measures were adopted to 
I force them back l4) captivity. Hie country was laid 
waste to prevent their subsistence. In the district 
of Minas alone, there w^cre destroyed 256 houses, 
27(1 barns, 166 out-bouses, 11 mills nnd 1 chureli; 
and the friends of those who refused to come in, 
were tlireatened us the victims of their obstinacy. 
In short, so operative were the terrors that surround¬ 
ed thtMii, tliat of twenty-four young men wlio de¬ 
serted from a transport, tw’enty-two were glad to re¬ 
turn of themselves, -the others being shot by senti- 
[ nels; and one of their friends who wa.s stip{)osod to 
! have been accessary to their escape, having been 
I carried on shore, to behold the destruction of his 
house and effects, which were burned in his pre¬ 
sence, as n punishment for his temerity, and perfidi¬ 
ous aid to his eomrudos. Being embarked by force 
of the musquetry, they were dispersed, according to 
the original ])lan, among the several British Colo¬ 
nies. One thousand arrived in Massachusetts Bay 
and became a public expense, owing in a great de¬ 
gree to an unchangeable antipathy to their situation, 
which prompted them to reject the usual beneficiary 
but humiliating establishment of paupers for their 
children. 

The campaign ended with no sranll disfpirt on the 
part of the New England commander and his troops, 
on account of distinctions in service made b<^weeu 
the regulars and tliem, to their prejudice; and en¬ 
listments being made out of his corps to fill up tiio 
standing regiincnte, which prevented his fiilnlling 
his promise to bring his men back to their towns at 
the expiration of a year, a promise much relied upon 
and necessary to be performed for future ezertiona 
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SARAH WENTWOBTH HORTON. 

Sasah WjssrrwoBTfi Apthobpb nmrHed, in 1778, 
Perez Horton.'*' She was a constant contributor 
of short poems to the Hassachusetts Magazine, 
and obtained a vaunted reputation in those days 
under the signature of PaiUnia^ part of which 
was no doubt due to the vigorvms laudatory exer- 
tioiis of her friend and poetical correspondent, 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., by whom she was styled 
tile American Sappho, She was also the author 
of OuaMy or the Virtuen of Nature^ on Indian 
Tale in four cantos, published in 1700, and of an 
octavo volume whicn appeared in 1828, entitled 
My Mind and its TlwughU^ made up of pro- 
verb-like reflections in prose, arranged with great 
formality, and a number of TK^ems. Her chief 
production, Ouabi, is a i)astoral, the characters of 
which are Ouabi, the chief of an Indian tnbe, 
Azalia an Indian maiden, and Celario a young 
Englishman. Celario, who has joined the red 
men, is perplexed by a divided duty between his 
affections for Azalia and his resjuict for the noble 
Ouabi, to whom she is betrothed. Fidelity pre¬ 
vails over passion, when Ouabi, having been taken 
prisoner by a hostile band, is tcscucmI while sing¬ 
ing his death-song by Celario, resigns his mistress 
to liis deliviTcr, and is soon after slain in battle. 
The pamphlet of fifty-two pages closes with a 
few “ Lines ad<lressed to the inimitable author of 
the Poems under the signature of Della Crusca” 
productions of which Mrs. Morton was an ad¬ 
mirer and imitator. 

SONG FOB TUB PUBLIC CELEBRATION OF TUB NATIONAL PEACE. 

Not for the blood-polluted ear 

Wake the triuiuphant song of fame, 

But for the Chief who spares the war, 

Touch’d by a suffering peoide’s claim. 

Hail Columbia! Columbia blest and free, 

The Star of Empire lead* to tliee.f 

Let the rich laurel’s baneful green 
Bi’ight on the warrior’s front appear. 

But olive in his path be seen, 

Whose genius give'^ the prosperous year. 

Hail Columbia! (’olumbia blest and free. 

The Star of Empire breakt on thee. 

Diffused around the sacred skies. 

The electric ray of hope extends. 

On every wing t>f eomiucrce flies. 

And to the earth’s green laj) descends. 

Hail Columbia! Cohiiiibia blest and free. 

The Star of Empire beams on thee. 

Empire, that trovels wide and far, 

Sneds her last glories on the west— 

Born ’mid the morning realms of war. 

She loves the peaceful evening best 


• Pore* Morton was bom at Plymouth, Norembor 18, 1751. 
lie was a graduate of Harvard in 1771, was a member of the 
Coininltiee of Safety in 1775, and an actlvu public man during 
tho war. On the eighth of April, 1778, he <felivered a funenu 
oration over the remains of Gonerol Wurren,which wore identi¬ 
fied as the British were engaged in burying the dead after the 
battUs Iw the barber who hod been aooustomed to dress his 
bolr, and on their e\haiimtion, on the evacuation of tho British 
troops ten months after, by a false tooth. The oration woe an 
animated, although somewhat too ornate production. At its 
close, ho commenced tho practice of the law. He was Bpeekor 
of the State House of Representatives from 1809 to 16ll, and 
Attomey-Oeneral firom 1^0 to 1882. He died at Dorchester, 
October 14,1887. 

t It will probably be perceived, that the chorus of the above 
•oog is In allnelon to BIshoi) Berkeley's prophesy .'—“West¬ 
ward the eoune of empire,*’ ±c.’^Author*§ KoU. 


Hail Columbia! Columbia blest aud froo, . 
The Star of Empire rests on thee 1 

Then lot the pledge of Freedom paai^ 

While every patriot bosom glows, 

And o’er the elevated glass 
The amber of tho vintage flows. 

Hail Columbia I Columbia blest and free, 

The Star of Empire/aWs with thee. 

WILLIAM DUANE. 

William Duane wiis bom iu 17G0, near Lake 
Champlain, New York, where his parents, natives 
of Ireland, had shortly before settled. When 
he was eleven years old his mother returned 
to her native country, talcing William, her only 
child, with her. The lather had died several years 
before. Possessed of proi»erty, she brought up 
her son as a person of leisure. At the age of 
nineteen, by a marriage with a Presbyterian he 
olfended his parent, a Roman Catholic, and was at 
once dismissed from her home, nor was any re¬ 
conciliation ever after elfected. Forced to pro¬ 
vide for the maintenance of his family, he learnt 
tlie art of printing, anxl wivs engaged in that trade 
until the year 1784, when he went to India to 
seek his fortune. Ho was successful, and in a 
few years established a newspaper entitled The 
World, In a dispute which arose between tlie 
government and some troops in their employ’, tlie 
pa|)er sided with the latter. Soon after this the 
editor was invited by Sir John Shaw, the gover¬ 
nor, to breakfast. On his way to accept the in¬ 
vitation, he was seized by seiioys, placefl on board 
a vessel, and carried to England. His valuable 
property w.*is confiscated. He endeavored to ob¬ 
tain redress from Parliament and the East India 
Company, but without success. Again forced to 
provide for a livelihood, he became aparliamentary 
reporter, and afterwards editor of the Gcner^ 
Advertiser, a newspaper which subsequently be¬ 
came the Ijondon Times. He sided in politics 
with the party of Horne Tooke and others. Ih 
1795 he came with his family to Philadelphia, 
where ho had passed a few years when a boy. 
Hero he jjrepared a portion of a work on the 
French Revolution, and be(»amo connected with 
tho Aurora newspaper, recently established by 
Benjamin Franklin Biiche, and after Bache's 
death of yellow fever iu 1798, became eilitor. 
Under his vigorous management the journal was 
known throughout the country as the leading 
organ of the democratic party. Jefterson at¬ 
tributed his election to the presidency to its ex¬ 
ertions. In 1799 the editor was tried with others 
for seditious riot. They were chared with 
placing at the doors of a Roman Catholic church 
printed notices requesting the congregation to 
meet in the church-yard and sign a petition 
against the Alien I^iw. The notices were tom 
down, replaced and defended, and a disturbance 
thus created, during which Reynolds, one of the 
ymrties accus^, drew a pistol against one of the 
congregation, which was forced from his hand. 
The parties were acquitted. 

On tho removal or the seat of government to 
Washington, tho Aurora became a less influential 
journal, and was gradually superseded by rival 
publioatioDS at the new oi^. Duane oonthni^ 
m the editorship until 1822, when he 8(^ omt 
and went to South America, as the reproaentatiyo 
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of tli6 orodiiors of the re|mbl)oiof ibatoontiiiexit. 
He hud Bided with the Btro^es for independence 
of these oommnnities, andreoeived a Yote of 
thanks fi!om the CongreBS of Oohtmbia for his ex- 
ertionB, and it was on this aooonnt supposed that 
he would be able to obtain a settlement of the 
daiins in question. Ho was unable to oolloctany 
fUnds, but made good use of the experiences of 
his journey, by publishing a pleasant volume of 
travels, A Yim to Colunloia tn 1822-23: Phila. 
1826. After his return he was appointed Protho- 
notasy of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for 
the eastern distnct, and retained tho office until 
his death in 1885. 

In addition to his newspaper writings and his 
book of travels, he was the author of A Military 
Dictioruvry^ 1810, A Hand-book for Rijlenieii^ 

1818. These works on tactics were for some 
time recognised as tho chief authorities on the 
subject, one in which their author was practically 
as well as theoretically conversant, having com¬ 
manded for some time the Philodolpliia Legion, a 
volunteer coips distinguished for superior disci- 
pUne, and during tho war in 1812-14 lilled the 
office of Affiutant-General of the army for the 
district in which he was resident.'*' 

JACOB CAMPBELL 

"Was a lawyer of Rhode Island, who cultivated 
poetry and literature in the intervals of his 
business pursuits. He belonged to a family who, 
with others from Scotland, settled at Voluntown, 
in Connecticut, early in the eighteenth century. 
Ills fatlier, Archibald, came to East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, whore Jacob was boni in 1760. 
He was a graduate of the Rhode Island College 
of 1788, for a time was preceptor of a chissical 
school, and next studied law with General James 
M, Vamum. On the establishment of peace in 
1788, Campbell delivered a public address at East 
Greenwich, at the announcement of that event. 
He celebrated the same theme in some verses, 
which are published in a volume from his pen of 
Foetioal Ewa/y^, 

Updike, in liis Memoirs of the Rhode Island 
Bar, Bpeaks of Canijibcll as “ proud-spirited and 
occasionally dqjectcdof a mind sensitive and 
nervous, he was borne down with fancied sus])i- 
oionB of intende<l injury and neglect.’’! He died 
in his twenty-eighth year, March 6, 1788. 


xjBwnrT. 

Sweet liberty I descend thou Heaven-horn fair. 
And make Columbia thy distinguish’d care; 

Ou her brave sons thy gonial influence shed, 

Who fired by thee have nobly fought and bled— 
Have traversed wilds to distant climes afar. 

And felt the horrors of opjiressive war. 

Who first have taught Britannia’s troops to yield, 
And snatohed their standards from the crimsoned 
field. 

M t Goddess leave thy native skies once more, 
be thy dwelling on this western shore; 

A calm asylum heree prepared for thee, 

Secured from tyrants, undisturbed and free;— 


^ * Btste Trials of the Uotted States during the Adminlstm- 
of Washington and Adams, with rolbrenoes, historical and 
B*|^%[whmaI,Mapra)ii&lnai7 notes on the politics of the times. 

w&Swharton. Phfla. 1€«. 

^ M c uK Tia of tiM Bbode Island Bar, hy WUUns Updike, p. 


I By thine assistance we’ve ezp^d thy fbea, 

I 'Whose grasping power annoyed tby sweet repose. 

Lo, see her quit the blissful realms above, 

Mark on her &c6 the cheering smile of love; 

See OB she bends her winged course this way 
A beauteous sight her snowy robes display; 

In her right liMd a soeptrea wand she rears, 

And in her loft a oone-like mitre beara 
Kow let us shout through this exulting band. 

And hail her woleome to our joylbl land 
Let the glad tidings through our coosts resound. 
From rocks and mountains let the echo bound, 

Let hills and vallies loud responses raise, 

Let w'oods and forests ring in loftier praise,— 

Fair Freedom we with joy confess thy sway, 

Thy milder laws with pleasure we obey. 

To this she listened with attentive ear, 

'Then spake in accents soft os vernal air:— 

I’ve aiscord seen tliy country long embrail, 

Thy virtuous struggles and laborious toil; 

Thy valor now 1 omply will repay 
With brighter sun shine and screner day— 

The richest blessings which you here can know, 

I now on thee and thine uiil^rn bestow. 

In future days thy sons shall rend thy fame, 
Applaud thy conduct and extol thy name. 
Throughout the world, in every foreign clime. 

Thy deeds shall live down to remotest time— 

’Till stars dissolve, and sun and moon expiro, 

’I’ill systems burst nnd nature sink in fire. 

My empire here ’till then shall fix’d remain, 

’Till then America shall own my reign.” 

Commerce again now rules the swelling deep, 

Her num’rous fleets the surgii.g billows sweep; 
Those stately oaks whieli lately groced tiic ptoin, 

In lofty ships now skim the liquid main. 

On ev’ry sea, near every kirguom coast, 

And bring from thence what they peculiar boost 
Along the strand where flowing tiaes arise. 

See towering cities fix the astonished eyes. 

Religion here in milder forms array’d, 

There Victress Bcience haunts the laurel shadf— 
Here culture o’er tho fertile earth prevails, 

'There joy uni ivoll’d every heart regales. 

While this blest region free from dire alarms. 

Invites the stranger to lier peaceful arms. 

With willing hand, she opes lier plenteous store. 
Relieves liis wants, and ht'i him want no more,— 
Grants him a refuge fi’oin tlie despot’s chain. 

Affords him life, and bids him live again. 

MABON L. WEEMS. 

Wkemb, tho biographer of many heroes*, in whose 
hands the truiniiet of fnnio never sounded an un¬ 
certain blast, remains (such, alas I ore the dis¬ 
tributions of the world) without a biograjiher. 
His memory rests in a inytliio report of the sur¬ 
vivors who sometimes met him on his various 
journeys, and who have generally some stories to 
relate of his amiable vagaries. Fame thus has 
her system of coinpeusaTions in keeping alive fbo 
history of lier subjects; and wliero there is no 
printed record tradition more than supplies its 
place. Of Weems, but for the impression of him¬ 
self stamped on every page of bis manifold pro¬ 
ductions, and these somewhat va^e and uncer¬ 
tain reports, we should know but Tittle. 

How lov’d, how valu’d once avails him not, 

To whom related or by whom begot. 

We learn that he was Rector of Mount ‘V’er- 
non parish, before the Revolution, when the old 
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public, if drawn in snob a onsnc on invention. 
We believe that Weems would have accounted it 
a venial pious fhiud to tell any good story to the 
credit of Washington, which came into his head 
from any quaiter or originated thei*e in any way. 

Weems went to work in stout heart and fiiith, 
a Livy of the common people. He first gave the 
ihct and then tlie moral, and neither of them was 
dull. His piety was zealous as his patriotism. 
The wind of his enthusitusm may have been 
greater than the ballast of Lis argument, but the 
ship was somehow gallantly driven along without 
foundering. It is not literature, it may be granted, 
and no one will pretend that it is history; but 
there is a great deal of Weems in it, and unli¬ 
mited eulogy of George Wiishington. No voice 
could be too loud, no powers of e7q)re8sion too 
I vigorous, to sing the praises of the man whose 


church at Pohick had for its attendant George 
Washington. Mr. Lossing tells us* “ that a largo 
and increasing family compelled him to abandon 
preaching for a livelihood, and he became a book 
agent for Mathew Carey.” Duly replcnislied 
with a stock of Bibles, or ilarshall’s Life of Wash- 
in^on, or liis own popular productions, he tra¬ 
velled through the South, witJi a few sennons in 
his knapsack, equally ready for a stump, a fair, or 
a pulpit. 

It would be difficult at this day to procure an ^ 
exact chronological catalogue of tlie books which ; 
he hirasc'lf wrote: though the more important i 
ones are still in vogue. Of these his Life of i 
Washington was published immediately after the ' 
death of its illustrious subjecl.t The dedication 
to Mrs. Martha Washington, like the tribute of 
Humphreys and otlicu’s, was a birth-day ooinmo- 
moration, being dated February 22,1800. In the 
second edition before us, it appeal’s in mi octavo 
pampldet form of eighty-two pages. This is quite 
a different pn)duction from the book as it was 
afterwards rewritten, and as it is in circulation at 
the present day. The topic was one which con¬ 
stantly grew in love and wonder with Weems, and 
what was at first a somewhat hurried sketoli of 
Wasliington’s public career, with a lively pulpit 
eulogy of his virtues, became but the nucleus for 
tlie marvellous congregation of anecdotes which 
the encouragement of the public led tlio author 
tt> accumulate, as he ransa^iked memory, traversed 
the ground of his hero’s exploits, and talked with 
those who liad been familiar with lus life; while 
in this good cause, if recollection and testimony 
failed, a draft would certainly be honored by the 


* Pletorlil Field Book of the Bevolotion, IL 4S0. 
t A History of the Life and Death. Virtues and Exploits of 
General George Washington, fuiihfally taken from authentic 
documents, and, now In a second edition improved, respoct- 
fUliy offered to the pemaal of his countrymen; as also, all 
others who wish to see human nature in its most floished fonn. 
Prloe, fla oents. 

A lifh, how glorloua, to his country led I 

Beiovd while living, as rever'd now dead. 

Ifay his example, virtuous deads inspire! 

Let fttture ages reed it, and admire! 

By the Bev. 1C. K Weems, of lodge Ho. 60.—DmnfHes, Phllw- 
d^hia: reprinted hy John Btoren, Na 68 Oheetnut street, 
fur the author. (iTfifered according to law.) 


virtues, in one of his quieter passages, he thus 
sums up;— 

It is hardly exaggeration to say that Washington 
was pious us Numa; just os AristiJes; temperate as 
Epictetus; patriotic os Regulus; iu giving public 
trusts, impartial as Severus; in victory, moibast as 
I Scipio; j>rudeut as Fabius; rapid as Mareellus; un¬ 
daunted us Hannibal; us Cinciriuatus disinterested; 
to liberty firm os Cato; and respectful of the laws 
as Socrates. Or, to speak in plainer terins—ho wos 
religious without superstition ; just without rigour; 

' charitable without profusion; hospitable without 
I making others pay for it; generous but with his own 
money; rich without covetousness; frugal without 
meanness; humane without weakness; brave witli- 
out rashness; successful without vanity; victorious 
without pride; a lover of his country, but uo hater 
of French or English; a stiunch friend of govern¬ 
ment, but respectful of those who pointed out its de¬ 
fects with decency; true to his word witliout eva- 
I sion or perfidy; firm in adversity; moderate iuproa- 
I perity; glorious and honoured in life; peaceful and 
lappy iu death. 

I This early life of Washington, which is dedi- 
! ented to his widow, is thus curiously summed up 
! witli her epitaph, on the principle of the Vicar 
I of Wakefield, who hung a similar mortuary in- 
I srriiition over his mantclpiooo, productive of 
melancholy in the breast of Mrs. Primrose. 

Here lie interred, all that could die 
of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
and 

MARTHA, his wife. 

They were lovely iu Life, and iu Death 
They were not divided, 

Heirs of Immortality 1 Rejoice—For their Virtues, 
Their Honours, may be yours. 

** Honour and shame fixim no condition rise. 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

After Mrs. Washington’s death, when the ser¬ 
mon could no longer profit her, this epitaph was 
omitted by Weems in nis later editions. One of 
these, the eleventli, in 1811 , is the full developed 
production, which made the reputation of Wmiiis, 
and added to the fortunes of the publisher, 
Mathew Carey, It is entitled, T?ie L\fd qf Geora$ 
Washington; with curious anecdotes^ squa£iy 
honowtabU to himself and sMmplairy to hu 
young countrymen. The title-page treats os 
further to a bit of verse in honor of Washington, 
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and A blt<^ prose in honor of Weem^ the latter 
signed, H. Lee^ Mf^or-Genarol, Anuy U. 6. 

A life how useful to lug country led 1 

Sow loved I while living I—how revered, now dead I 

Ugpt lisp! his name, ye dbildren yet unborn! 

Ana with lihe deeds your own great names adorn. 

Lee anuounoes that ^Hhe author has treated 
this great subject with admirable success in a 
new way. He turns all the actions of Washing¬ 
ton to the encouragement of virtue, by a careful 
application of numerous exemplifications drawn 
from the conduct of the founder of our republic 
his earliest 

Judge Brackenridge also gave^an appreciative 
certificate of the merits of tlie WasJiington. 
“ With regard to biograpliical merit, the delinea¬ 
tion is such as to give a view of character not 
on a parade day; but as indepoudciit of oommaud 
or station. This is a painting which interests; 
it is that which makes a likeness; for a mere out¬ 
line wanting the expression, gives no physi(»g- 
noiiiy. I shall l )0 glad to see more, iii this way, 
of some of the otlier heroes of the Revolutionary 
period. General Greene i>articnlarly, whom I 
have always placed next to Washin^on in the 
council ana the field.” 

Benjamin Franklin was almost as good a sub¬ 
ject as Wasliington, since Weems bad a great deal 
of Poor Richard always on his tongue, in supjwrt 
of simplicity and frugality, though lie never made 
14s fortune by his pai’simony. There were, more¬ 
over, anecdotes in abundance, and moralities at 
every turn; consequently, the life of Fi*aiiklin 
came fWim his liands glowing with unction, and 
sparkling all over with eccentric passages. It 
still holds its ground os a most entertaining 
popular volume.* 

An account of Penn is in tlie same vein. The 
L\fe of William Penn^ the settler of Penmyhor 
nia^ the founder of PhiladvlphUi^ and one (f the 
first lawgkers in the Colonies^ now United States^ 
in 1682, containing also 1m celebrated Treaty 
tbith the Indians^ im purcliase of their coun try ; 
caluahle anecdotes of Admiral Penn^ also of King 
Charles II.^ James 11.King William and Queen 
Anne, in whose reigns William Penn Iked; 
curious rircuinstances that led him to become a 
Quaker., with a view of the admirable traits in 
the character of the people called Friends or 
Quakers^ w1u> have done so much to meliorate the 
condition of suffering humanity. Like a skilful 
ahopkeei>er, Weems jiut a good portion of his 
wares in the street window. 

A fourth completes the series :—The Life of 
General Francis Marion^ a celebrated partisan 
effleer in the Revolutionary War^ against the 
British and Tories in South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia., by Brig.-Gen. P. Horry, of Marion’s Brigade: 
and M. L. Weems. The travesty of Pope in the 


S The Lift of Franklin; with monj choice oneo- 

dotoi and admirable Mvlngs of this great man. never before 
vubHsbe*! by any of tala uiograpbera. By M. L. Weems, author 
of the lift rf Washington. 

Buga Franklin next arose In eheerfal mien, 

And smil'd, nnmflled, o'er the solemn scene; 

High on his locks of age, a wreath was brac'd, 

Palm of all arts that e er a mortal grac'd; 

Baneath him hw tibie seaptre kings had borne, 

Add orowne ana lanrels xh>m their temples torn, 
nma.: CrliliHnst 1686. 


motto seems a little faithless to the transcendent 
merits of Washington. 

On Yernon’a chief, why lavish all our lays, 

Come, honest Muae, and sing gr^ Marion’s praise. 

Though bearing Horry^s ni^on the title-]>oge, 
this was throughout tlie producUon of Weems, 
to whom Horry, a companion partisan officer with 
Marion, had mrnybim the materials. Horry, a 
straightforward man of sob^ jidgment, was dis¬ 
mayed at the antics his facts assum^ in the 
theatrical style of Weems. He ieacpbstulatod with 
him in a correspondeDioe whii^ lias hoon recently 
publiHhed.* The lively parson exmsses himself 
astoiiishod at the possibility of offence, after he 
liad stretched every point for die honor of Marion 
and his lieutenant. “ Though I have heard,” says 
he, “I can hunlly believe it. What! is it pos¬ 
sible that you can be di'^]denied with a book 
which jdaccs both youivelf and your l)el()ved 
Marion in so conspicuous and exalted a light? 
A book that contains every fact that you your¬ 
self gave iiK'—a hook that evervwhere meets 
with unbounded aj)plaiise—of whicli I have orders 
for ninety copies in one single county in Georgia 
—which has, in fact, changed the county of Wil¬ 
kinson into that of Marion. A boi>k \\hi(‘h, in 
short, sells hotter even than the life of Washington. 
Now, that you should be displeased with such a 
book, is to ino very astonishing.” Weems under¬ 
stood very well his system of writing. He did 
not attenij)t history, and blunder into poetry and 
romance. He expressly avows his intentions t-o 
Horry—‘‘I told you I must write it in my own 
way, and knowing the pa^siiui of the times for 
novels, I have endeavoured to throw your ideas 
and facts about General Marion into the garb and 
dress of a military romance.” Yet withal tlio 
romance, though negligent in some ])oints, is truer 
to history than many a dull unapprtndativo record. 

Besides Hiese biographies at length, Weems’s 
original stock in trade was well supplied with tlie 
light wares of tract and pamphlet. Patriotism, 
love, and moralitv were the burden of these effu¬ 
sions. One of them was lionorod with a letter 
from George Washington liimself, which Wetiiis 
procured to bo engraved and published with the 
pamphlet. It was entitled Tne Philanthropist: 
or^ Political Peace Maher between all honest men 
of both parties, with the recommendation prefixed 
by George Washington in his own handwriting, 
Wasldnj^n’s letter was written in the summer 
before Lis death, August, 1799.t He considers it an 
amiable attempt, but has some doubt of its success 
in arresting the violence of party. One of these 
moral writing of an early date is an octavo 
]>amphl6t of tifty-six pages, dedicated to his ex¬ 
cellency, Joseph Bl<K)iiifieid, Esq., Governor of 
the State of New Jersey,” by his “affeotiouate 
countryman and masonic l)i*other.” It appears to 
have been, in part at least, delivered as on oration 


* By Mr. Blrnmii. trom ** the oollectlon of sjprtvftto aentle- 
mftn” in a thoroughly kpdUI presentation of “ Weema tue bio- 

n her and hlstoiian,'’^Included in his ** Views and Bevlews 
merican Literature, Uistoiy, and Fiction.'* 
t This title is ftom the tenth e^tlon pnbIMied In Fhiladei* 
pbla in 1809. We presume the Ibllowlng, which we find in a 
catalogue, to bo the title of an earlier edition of the same tract- 
Wsms" IhUanthropisl; or, a good twmty-fios otnSsworth ^ 
pdtUteal lose powder, for honest AdemsUee and Mem- 
nkm. 
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belbre a ma^tio brothorliood^ of which Araternity 
Weems was a deroted member, the designation 
“ of IjOdge No. 50—Damfriejsi,*’ being a ^squent 
appended to his Home on his title-pages. This 
pamphlet contains an afTectionato, simple address 
from the text, “little children love one another,” 
followed by ei^t chapters on the several Excel¬ 
lencies clf a Republic, for reason, safety, wealth, 
for fiiir play (in equal laws and taxes), for peace, 
morals, ])atriotism, and iK)pulati()n. The style of 
this production is (^uiet for Weems, who gained 
coniidenco with his increubing audience. Its last 
chapter is a fearful arraignment of the munlers 
of* tyrants in tlieir various systems of wars and 
depredation. 

Another tract, JTymen's Recruiting Sergeant; 
or^ the new Matrimonifd Tat-foo for Old Bache- 
hre^ is still cireulatod in popular fonn. There 
was also a series of vigorous narratives and de¬ 
nunciations, levelled at the wild (Times of the un¬ 
settled regions of th(^ South. lie took tlie titles 
of these from Reyuolds''8 similar improvements of 
tlio iiiifiuitics of the old world: GotTe Rerenge 
agaimt Murder; or^ the Drmn'd Wife^ a tror 
gedy. God's Recenge against Adultery ; or^ the 
Life of Rebecca Cotton, One of tluise tales of 
teriiu’, An Account of the Murder of Polly Find- 
Icify by her husband Fdward Findley,, contained 
an inscription, “Another Murder in old Edge- 
field,” which that “ dark comer” of South Caro¬ 
lina was disposed to resent. Mr. Hiinnis tells the 
story of tlie peril to which Weems exjiosod him¬ 
self," and of his happy delivery from it. “ lie 
had occasion once to traverse the tabooed region, 
whicli he did with considerable haste. The roads 
were wretched, and his wagon, carrying Jiu ample 
e^llcction of his i)aniphleta mid Jiistorics, was 
heavily laden. It sunk into a quagmire, fixiiu 
which his own unassisted strength utterly failed 
to extricate it. He was many miles from human 
habitation, the road was an obscure one, and the 
day was failing. Even a philosopher might have 
felt dubious of the situation. But Weems was a 
philosopher of a ]»eculiar order. He had his re¬ 
medy. Uiihitcjhiug Ids horse he suffered him to 
feed at leisure in tlie Avood, while lie himself, 
tiiking his violin from the case, took his seat on a 
log by the road-side, and ccMiIly proceeded to ex¬ 
tort from woexi and catgut such strains os, in 
that day and region, would have mocked the beat 
fantasias of Ole Bull. They were not less pow¬ 
erful in their effect. They drew to him an audi¬ 
ence. Two wandering backwoodsmen suddenly 
emerged fi*oni the covert, tlioroUghly chamied to 
the spot by the old man’s music. Tliey lilted his 
wheels out of the mire, and he rewarded them in 
music. They asked him many questions, all of 
which he answered witJi his bow. They were 
satisfied with his respon-os, and he wa-i thus en¬ 
abled to escape in safety from the dangerous pre- 
oincts. “ 1 took precious care,” said he, “ to say 
nothing of my name. When they pressed the 
question, my fiddle drowned their words and my 
own too.” 

There is another good dramatic anecdote of 
Weems’s fiddle. He was once requested to assist 
with tihe instilment at a negro merry-making on 
one of his soatliem tours. A difficulty, os the 
story goes, presented itself in his olodcal charac¬ 
ter, and the impropriety of a olerg>Tnan playing 


the fiddle under such ciroumstonoos. He con¬ 
sented, however, willingly enough, if he could 
fiddle without being seen. He was accordingly 
plao^ behind a screen, which, as the joUity of the 
evening went on, was thrown over, and the par¬ 
son di*«covered to the company. 

Of Weems’s earlier parish life wo have a pleas¬ 
ing notice in the travels of John Davis, who was 
in the United States from 1798 to 1802jjind in 
the latter portion of this time freejuented Weems’s 
church at Pohiok while he was living in the 
vicinity. “ Hither,” he says, “I rode on Sundays 



Pohiok Church. 

and joined the congregation of Parson Weems, 
a minister of the Episcopal iiorsuasion, who was 
cheerful in his mien tliat ho might win men to 
religion.” Wo have also this picture of the pla^ 
and the man: “A Virginian church-yard on a 
Sunday rescMiibles rather a raoe-grounci than a 
sepulchral-ground; the ladies come to it in car¬ 
riages, and the men, after dismounting from their 
hoi'^es, make thorn fast to the trees. But the 
steeples to the Virginian churches were designed, 
not for utility but ornament; for the bell is al¬ 
ways suspended to a tree a few yards from the 
church. Jt is also observable, that the gate to the 
church-yard is over carefiilly locked by tiie sexton, 
who retires last; so that had Hervey and Gray 
been born in America,, the preacher of peace 
could not have indulged in his Meditations among 
the Tombs; nor the poet produced the eleg}’ that 
has secured him immortality. Wonder and igno¬ 
rance are ever reciprocal. I was confounded on 
first entering the church-yard at Pohiok to hear 
steed threaten steed with high and boastful neigh. 
Nor was I less stunned with the rattling of car¬ 
riage wheels, the cracking of whips, and the vo¬ 
ciferations of the gentlomen to the negroes who 
accompanied them. But the discourse of Parson 
Weems calmed every perturbation for he preached 
tlie great doctrines of solvation, as one who had 
experienced their ixiwer. It was easy to dis^vor 
that he felt what he said; and indeed so uniform 
was his piety, that he might have applied to him¬ 
self the wonls of the prophet, ^ My mouth 
be telling of the righteousness anti salvation of 
Christ all the day lonn; for 1 know no end 
thereof.’ ” Davis tells us that in hia youth, Weems 
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^•ooompanied some young Americans to lon- 
dqii, -wi^re he prepaid himself by diligent study 
ft» the profesdou of tlio church,*’ 

We have not met with a I'ocord of Weems's birth 
or of his birth-place. His death took place at 
Beaufbrt, South Carolina, May 28, 1825. 

XABLT AMSOPOnRB OT WASKDCaTOV. 

To SMist his eon to overcome that selfish spirit^ 
which too often leads children to fret and figlit about 
trifles, was a notable care of Mr. Wnsbingtou. For 
this purpose, of all the presents, such as cakes, fruit, 
Ac., ne received, ho was always desired t«» give a 
libeialport to his playmates. To enable him to do 
this with more alacrity, his father would ramiiidhim 
of love which he would hereby gain, and the 
frequent presents which would in return be made to 
hitn; and also would tell of that great and good 
God, who ddights above all things to see children 
love one another, and will assuredly i cwainl them for 
acting so amiable a part. 

Some idea of Mr. Washington's plan of education 
in this respect may bo collected fix>m the following 
anecdote, related to mo twenty years ago by an aged 
lady, who was a distant relative, and when a girl 
spent much of lier time iu the family: 

^ On a fine morning,” said she, “ in the fall of 1787, 
Mr. Washington, having little George by the hand, 
came to the door and asked my cousin Washington 
and myself to with him to the orchard,promising 

he would show us a fine sight. On arriving at tlie 
orchard, we were presented with a fine siglit indeed. 
The whde earth, as far ns we could see, was strewed 
with fruit: and yet the trees were bending under 
the weight of apples, wdiieh hung in clusters like 
grapes, and vainly strove to liide their blushing 
cheeks behind the green leaves. Kow, George, said 
his father, Look here, my son! Don't you remem¬ 
ber when this good cousin of yours brought you 
that fine largo apple last spring, liow hardly I could 
prevail on you to divide it with your brothers and 
sisters; though I promised you that if you would 
but do it, God Almighty would give you plenty of 
apples tills falL Poor George could not say a word; 
but hanging down his head, looked quite confused, 
while with his little naked toes he scratched in the 
soft ground. Kow look up, my son, continued his 
father: Look up, George! and see there how richly 
the blessed God has m^e good my promise to you. 
Wherever you turn your eyes, you see the ti-ees 
loaded with fine fruit; many of them indeed breiik- 
iug down, while the ground is covered with mellow 
apples, more than you could ever cat, my sou, in all 
your lifetime. | 

“ George looked iu silence on the wide wilderness | 
of fhxit.; he marked the busy humming-bees, and 
heard the gay notes of birds, then lifting liis eyes, ; 
filled with smuing moisture, to his father, he softly j 
said, * WeU^ Pa, ofdy forgive me this time; and see : 

/ ever be so stingy any more,* ” j 

Some, when they look up to the oak, wliose giant 
arms throw a darkening sliode over distant acres, or ! 
whose single trunk lays the keel of a man of war, 
cannot bear to hear of the time when this mighty 
plant was but an acorn, which a pig could have de¬ 
molished : but others, who know their value, like to ' 
learu the soil and situation which best produces i 
such noble trees. Thus, parents that are wise will 
listen well pleased, while I relate how moved tho 
steps of the youthfiil Washington, w’hose single 
wmh far outweigliB all the oaks of Boshon , and the 
red spicy cedars of Lebanon, Yea, they will listen 
delignted while 1 tell of their Washington in tho 
days of his youth, when hit little feet were ewift 


towards the nests of birds; or when, wearied in the 
chase of the butterfly, he laid him down on bis 
grassy couch and slept, while ministering spirits 
witli their roseate wings, fanned his glowing cheeks, 
and kissed his lips of innocence with that fervent 
love which makes the Heaven / 

Never did the wise Ulysses take more pains with 
his beloved Teleniachus, than did Mr. Washington 
with George, to insj)irc him with an early love of 
troth, ** Truth, George,” (said he) is the loveliest 
qnolity of youth. I would ride fifty miles, my son, 
to sec the httle boy whose heart is so honest, and his 
li{)S so pure, that we n)ay depend on every word he 
says. 6 how lovely does such a child appear in the 
eyes of everybody I His parents doat on him; his 
relations glory in liim ; they are constantly praising 
him to their children, whom they beg to imitate him. 
They are often sending for him, to visit them; and 
receive him, when he comes, witii as mucli joy as 
if he were a little angel, come to set pretty examples 
to their children. 

“But,Oh 1 how different, George, is the case with 
the boy who is so given to lying that nobody can 
believe a word ho snys I He is looked at with aver¬ 
sion wherever ho goes, and parents dread to sec him 
come among their cliildren. Oh, Gciirgc, my son! 
rather than see you come to this puss, dear ns you 
are to my heart, gladly would I assist to nail you 
up iu your little coffin, and follow you to your gi avc. 
Hard, indeed, would it be to me to give up my son, 
whose little feet are always so ready to run about 
witli me, and whose fondly looking eyes and sweet 
prattle make so large a part of my happiness; but 
still I would give him up, lather than sec him a 
common liar. 

“ Ptt,” (said George, vei’y seriously) “ do 1 ever tell 
lies ?” 

“No, George, I thank God you do not, my son; 
and 1 rejoice in the lu)])e \ou never will. At least, 
you shall never, from me, have eause to be guilty of 
so shameful a thiiig. Many juirents, iinleed, even 
compel their eliihUcii to this vile practice, by bar¬ 
barously beatii g them for every little Inult; hence, 
on tho next offence, the httle terrifietl ei eature slips 
out a lie ! just to escape the rod. But us to yoursotf, 
George, you know 1 have always told you, and now 
tell you again, Ihni, whenever by accident you do 
anything wroi g, which iiiust often be Uie ease, as 
you aie but u poor little boy yet, without exjnricnce 
or knowledge, never tell a falsehood to conceal it; 
but eoiuc bravely up, iny son, like a little man, and 
tell me of it; and instead of beating you, George, 
1 will but tlie more honor and love you for it, my 
dear.” 

Tliis, you’ll say, was sowing good seed I Yes, it 
was: and the ciop, thank God, was, as I believe it 
ever wdll be, where a man acts the true parent, that 
is, Uio Guardian Angel, by his child. 

The following anecdote is a case iu point. It is 
too valuable to be lost, and too tnie to be doubted; 
for it was communicated to me by the same excel¬ 
lent lady to whom 1 am indebted for the last. 

“ When George," said she, “ was about six years 
old, he was made the wealthy master of a hatchet! 
of which, like most little boys, be was immoderately 
fond, and was constantly going about chopping 
everything that came in his way. One day, m the 
garden, where he «ften amused himself hacking his 
mother’s pea sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of 
his hatchet on the bi»dv of a beautiful young English 
cherry-tree, which he barked so terribly that I don't 
believe the tree ever got tlie better of it. The next 
morning the old gentleman finding out what had 
befallen his tree, which, by the by, was a great 
favorite, came into the house, and with much warmiU 
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•iked tw Sie mkofaieToos anthor, daolaiinff at tha 
aama time that he would not have taken Sve g[ui- 
neaa for his tree. Nobody could tell him anything 
about it presently George and his hatchet made 
their appeiuranea Qtorge, said his father, do you 
knots toAO kUUd that h^auiifvX little cherry tree yon- 
i/tr tn the garden f This wiis a tongh question; and 
George stimered under it for a moment; but quick¬ 
ly reooveri?himself, and looking at his father with 
we sweet lace of youth brigliteued with the inex¬ 
pressible charm of all-conquering truth, he bravely 
cried out, * I can't tell a lie. Pa ; you know I cant 
tdl a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet' Run to my 
arms, you dearest boy^ cried his father in transports, 
run to my arms. Qlad am /, George, that you killed 
my tree; for you have paid7ne for it a thousandfold. 
Such an act of heroism in my son is more worth than 
a thousand trees, though blossomed with silver, and 
thdr fruits of purest gold." 

It was in this way,by interesting at once both his 
heart and head, that Mr. Washington conducted 
George with great case and pleasure along the 
happy paths of virtue. But well knowing that his 
befovea charge, soon to be a nmn, would be left 
exposedto numberless temptations, both from himself 
and from others, his heart throbbed with the ten- 
derest anxiety to make him acquainted with that 
GXXAT UEiNQ, wliorii t>o ktlow dim love is to possess 
the surest defence against vice, and the best of all 
motives to virtue and happiness. To startle George 
into a lively sense of his Maker, he fell upon the 
following very curious but impressive expedient: 

One day he went into the garden, and jwepared a 
little bed of finely pulverized earth, on which he 
wrote George’s name at full, in large letters. Then 
strewing in [)lcnty of cabbage seed, he covered them 
up, and smoothed all (lowti nicely wdth the roller. 
This bed he purposely prejmred close alongside of a 
gooseberry walk, which happening at this time to be 
well hung with ripe fruit, lie knew would he honor¬ 
ed with George’s visits pretty regularly every day. 
Not many mornings had passed away before in came 
George, with eyes wild rolling, and his little cheeks 
ready to hurst with great news. 

“ O, Pa! come here! eoinehercl” 

** What’s the matter, my sou, what’s the matter?” 

“O come here, I tell you, Pa, come here! and I’ll 
show j^ou such a sight as you never saw in all your 
lifetime.” 

The old gentleman ouspeeting what George would 
be at, gave him liis hand, which ho seized with great 
eagerness, and tugging him along through the gar¬ 
den, led him point blank to the bed whereon was 
inscribed, in large letters, and in all the fieshuess of 
newly sprung plants, the full name of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

“ There, Pa I” said George, quite in an ecstacy of 
astonishment, ** did you ever see such a sight in all 
your lifetime ^ 

** Why, it seems like a curious affair, sure enougli, 
George l" 

“ But, Pa, >vho did make it there ? who did make 
it there ?” 

** It grew there by chance, I suppose, my son.” 

“ By cAaner, Pa I O no! no! it never did grow 
there by chance. Pa; indeed that it never did!” 

High I why not, my son ?” 

“Why, Pa, did you ever see anybody’s name in a 
plant bed before ?’^ 

** Well, but George, such a thing might happen, 
thongh you never saw it before.” 

** Yea, Pa, but 1 did never see the little plants 
mw up so as to make one single letter of my name 
before. Now how could they grow up so as to make 
cM the letters of my name? And then standing one 


after another, to tp^ my name to ewaodyt And all 
so neat and even, too, at top and bottom I O Pa, yon 
must not say chance did all this. Indeed somebody 
did it; and I dare say now, Pa, t/ou did it just to 
scare me, because 1 am your little {mv.” 

His father smiled, and said, ** Well, George, yon 
have guessed right. I indeed did it; but not to scare 

ou, my sou; but to leurn you a great thing which 

wish you to understand. 1 want, my son, to intro¬ 
duce you to your true Father.” 

‘‘ Iligh, Pa, an’t you my true fetlier, that has loved 
me, and been so good to me always ?” 

“ Yes, George, I am your father, os the world calls 
it; and I love you very dearly too. But yet with 
all my love for you, George, I am but a poor good- 
for-nothing sort of a fattier in comparison of one 
you hava” 

**AyeI I know, well enough, whom you mean, 
Po. You mean God Almighty, don’t you?” 

“Yes, my son, I mean him indeed. He is your 
true Father, George.” 

“ But, Pa, where is God Almighty ? I did never 
see him yet.” 

“ True, my son ; but thongh you never saw him, 
yet he is always with yoiL You did not see me 
when ten days ago I made this little plant bed, where 
you see your name in such beautiful green letters; 
but though you did not see me here, yet you know I 
was here I" 

“ Yes, Pa, tliat I do. I know you were hera” 

“ Well, then, and as my son could not believe that 
chance had mode and put together so exactly the 
letters of his name, (though only sixteen) then how 
can he believe chance could have made and pilt 
together all those millions and millions of things 
that are now so exactly fitted to his good I That my 
son may look at everything around him, see I what 
fine eyes he has gott and a little piig nose to smell 
the sweet flowers! and pretty ears to hear sweet 
sounds! and a lovely month for his bread and but¬ 
ter! and 0, the little ivory teeth to cut it for himl 
and the dear little tongue to prattle with his father! 
and precious little hands and fingers to hold his 
playtnings I and beautiful little feet for him to run 
aliout upon! and when my little rogue of a son is 
tired with running about, then the still night comes 
for him to lie down, and his mother sings, and the 
little crickets chirp him to sleep I and os soon os he 
has slept enough, and jumps up fresh and strong as a 
little buck, there the sweet golden light is ready for 
him ! When he looks down into the water; tliere 
ho sees the beautiful silver fishes for him I and up 
in the trees there are the apples, and peaches, and 
thousands of sweet fruits for him! and all, all 
around him, wherever my dear boy looks, he sees 
everytliing just to his wants and wishes; the 
bubbling springs with cool sweet water for him to 
drink I and the wood to make him sparkling fires 
when he is cold I a?)d beautifiil horses for him to 
ride I and strong oxen to work for him ! and the 
good cows to give him milk! and bees to makesweet 
Ijoney for his sweeter month J and the little lainbs^ 
with snowy wool, for beautiful clothes for him] 
Now, these and all the ten thousand other good things 
more than my son can ever think of, and all eo 
exactly fitted to his use and deliafU —^Now how 
could ohance ever have done all tuis for my little 
son ? Oh, George 1—” 

He would have gfone on, but George, who hud 
hung upon his fatlier’s words with looks and eyes of 
all-devouring attention, here broke out— 

“ Oh, Po, that’s enough I that’s enough I It can't 
be chance, indeed, it can’t be chance, that made and 
gave me all these things.” 

« What was it then, do you think, my tonV* 
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^indeed, 1 don^ know vm God Al- 

migk^r* 

** xto, George, he it wu, my eon, and nobody 

elaa*’ 

Well, bnt Pa,” continued George, “ doee God 
Almighty give me Don’t you give me 

oomo thing*, Paf” 

**I give you something indeed I Oh, how can 1 
give you anything, George! 1 who have nothing on 
earth that 1 con call my own, no, not even the 
breath 1 draw I” 

**High, Pa! Isn't that great big honse your 
house, and this garden, and the horses yonder, and 
oxen, and sheep, and trees, and everything, isn’t all 
yours, Pa f” 

“ Oh no, my son I No! Why you make me 
shrink into nothing, Geoigc, wlien you talk of all 
these belonging to me, who can’t even make a gram 
of eand 1 Oh, how could I, my son, have given life 
to tliose great oxen and horses, when 1 can’t give 
life even to a fly ? No, for if the poorest fly were 
^Ued, it is not your father, George, nor all the uieu 
in the world that could ever make Iniu alive again!” 

At this George fell into a inofound silence, while 
Ilia pensive looks showed that his youthful soul was 
laboring with some idea never felt bofoie. Perhaps 
it was at this moment that the good Spirit of (iod 
ingrafted on his heart that germ of pieUf, which 
filled his after life with so many of the precious 
fruits of morality. 


XSIXXB B ATTEMPT AT A KEW EELIOION—FBOM THE LIFE OF 
FILAMKLIM. 

Ben was naturally comic in a high degree, and 
this pleasant vein, greatly improved by his present 
golden prospects, betrayed him into ninny a frolic 
with Keimer, to whom he hod prudently attached 
liimself us a jounieyman, until the Annis should sail 
The reader will excuse Ben for these frolics when he 
comes to learn what were their aims ; as also what 
an insufferable old creature this Keimer was. Silly 
as a BOOBY, yet vain as a jay, and garrulous ns n pik, 
he could never rest but when in a stilf argument, 
and acting the orator, at whieli he looked on Cicero 
himself os but a boy to him. Here was a fine target 
for Ben’s Socbatio autillkry, which he frequently 
played off on the old Pomposo with great cil’ed. 
By questions artfully put, he would obtain of him 
certain points, which Keimer readily granted, ns 
seeing in them no sort of connexion with the matter 
in debate. But yet these jioints, wlien granted, like 
distant nets slyly hauling 1 * 01111(1 a porpoise or stur¬ 
geon, would, by degrees, so completely circumvent 
tbe silly fish, that with all his flouncing and fury he 
could never extricate liimself, but rather gut more 
deeply entangled Often caught in this way, he 
became at last so afraid of Ben’s queetions, that he 
would turn as mad when one of tliem was ** poked 
at him,” as a bull at sight of u scarlet cloak; and 
would not answer the simplest question without 
first asking, **v)ell, and what would you make of 
that /” He onme at length to form so exalted an 
opinion of Ben’s talents for refutation, that he 
s^ously proposed to him one day tliat they shoulil 
turn out together and preach up a Nkw* Rulioion I 
Keimer was to preach and make the converts, and 
Bon to answer and put to silence the gainsayers. 
He said a world of money might be made by it. 

On hearing the outlines of this new religion, Bon 
found ^eat fault with it This he did only that he 
might have another frolic with Keimer; but his 
fr<M^ were praiseworthy, for they all “ leaned to 
virtue's sida" The truth is, he saw that Keimer 
was prodigiously a hypocrita At every whipstitch 
be could play the Imave, and then for a pretence 


would read his BUfia But it was not the moral 
pari of the Bible, the sweet precepts and parablee 
of the Gospel that he read No, verily. Tood ao 
angelic was not at aB to the tooth of bis childish 
fhucy, which delighted in nothing but the novel and 
euriaus. Like too many of the sainti now-a-days» 
he would rather read about toe witob of Endos, 
than tlie good Samabitan, and hear a sermon on the 
brazen eandleelieks than on the love of Gk>D. And 
then, O dear I who was Helchizedeck t Or where 
was the land of Nod! Or, was it in the shape of a 
eerpent or a monkey that the devil temptea Eve t 
As he was one day poring over the peutateuch as 
busy after some nice game of this sort as a terrier 
on the track of a weuzel, he came to that famous 
text where Moses says, “ thou ehalt not mar the cor- 
ner* of thy heard” Aye 1 tiiis was the divinity for 
Keimer. Jt struck him like a new light from tlie 
clouds: then rolling his eyes os from an apparition, 
he exclaimed, mis(>rable man that 1 am 1 and was 
I indeed forbidden to mar even the comers of my 
beard, and have 1 been all this time shaving myself 
as BPiooth ns an eunuch ! Eire and brimstone, how 
have you been boiling up for me, and 1 knew it not! 
Hell, deepc'^t hell is my portion, that’s a clear ease, 
unless 1 reform. And relonn I will if 1 live. Ycs, 
my poor i.uked eliin, if ever 1 but get another croj> 
upon thee and I sulfcr it to be touched by the un¬ 
godly st(‘el, tlieii l(*t my right hand forget her cun¬ 
ning!” 

Erorn that day he b(H“aine as sliy of a razor b& 
ever Sniiison was. Uis long black whiskers 
**whiHll('d in the wi)id” And then to see how ho 
would stand up before his glass and str(»ke them 
down, it would have reminded you of some ancient 
Druid, a<l}usting the mered Mistletoe. 

B(*n could not bear tliat si^ht. Such shameless 
neglect of angel morality, and yet sueU fidgetting 
about tt goatish beard I “ lleaveiiM, air,” said ho to 
Keimer, one day in the midst of n liot argument, 

** Who can think, with common sense, 

A smooth shiived face gives God offeDOo! 

Or thnt 11 vv iilskor hath a cliArm, 

Ktenml justice to disarm y" 

He even proposed to him to get shaved, Keimer 
swore outright Ihot he vv ould never lose his beard. 
A stiff altei*eatiou ensued. But Keimer getting 
angry, Ben agreed at lost to give up the beard. lie 
said that, “ us the beard at be.st was but an external, 
a mere excreseenee, he w’ould not insist on tliat os 
BO very chsential. But certainly, sir,” continued he, 
“ there is one thing that is.” 

Keimer wanted to know what that was. 

“ Why, sir,” added Ben, “ this turning out and 
preaching up a New Reliuion, is, without doubt, a 
very serious affair, and ought not to be undertaken 
too hastily. Much time, sir, in my opinion at least, 
should be spent in making preparation, in which 
histing should certainly have a large share.” 

Keimer, who was a great glutton, said he could 
never fast. 

Ben then insisted tliat if they were not to fast 
altogether, they ought, at any rate, to abstain from 
animal food, and live os the saints of old did, on 
vegetables and water, 

Keimer shook his head, and said that if be were 
to live on vegetables and water, he should soon die. 

Ben assured him that it was entirely a mistake^ 
He had tried it often, he said.^and could testify from 
his own experience that he was never more healthy 
and cheerful than when he lived on vegetables olooe. 
“ Die from feeding on vegetables, indeed 1 Why, 
sir, it contradicts reason; andoontradicts aU history, 
ancient and profane. There was Daniel, and his 
three young friends, Shadraoh, Meshaoh, and Abed* 
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n«go, ‘wluk fiad on ft vogotable diet^ of choioc; did 
th^ Iftngitbh ftnd die of it ? Or rather did they 
. not dieoby a rouge of health and fire of genius, far 
beyond those silly youths who orammed on all the 
lumries of the royal table? And that amiable 
Italian nobleman, Lewis Cornaro, wlio says of 
broad, that it was such a dainty to his palate, that 
he was almost afraid, at times, it was too good for 
him to eat; did he languish and die of this simple 
fare? On the oontmry, did he not outlive three 
generations of gratified epicures, and after all, go 
off in his second century, like a bird of Paradise, 
singing the praises of Temperance and Virtue ? And 
pmy, sir,'’ continued Ben, “where’s the wonder of 
all this ? Must not the blood that is formed of vege¬ 
tables be the purest in nature? And then, as the 
spiiits depend on the blood, must not the spirits se- 
oreted from such blood bo tlie purest too ? And 
when this is the case with tlie bloiKl aiul spirits, 
which are the very life of the man, must not that 
man enjoy the best cliaucc for such lioaltliy secre¬ 
tions and circulations os are most conducive to lung 
and hni>pv life ?” 

While Ben argued at this rate, Kcimer regarded 
him with a look which seemed to say, “ Very true, 
sir; all this is very true, but still I cannot go it** 

Jjen, still unwilling to give up his point, thought 
he woiihi make one more push at him. “Wliata 
j)ity it is,” said he with a sigh, “ that the bkMsiiigs 
of so siihlime a religion should be all lost to the 
world, merely for lack of a little fortitude on the 
part of its propagators.” 

This was toueliing him on the right string ; for 
Koiiiier was a man of such vanitj^ that a little flat¬ 
tery would put him up to anything. So after a few 
heinA and he said, ho believed he would, at any 
rate, make a trial of this now ri'gimen. 

Having thus carried his jHiiiit, Ben immediately 
engaged a poor old woman of the neighborhood to 
become their cook; and gave her off-hand, written 
receipts for three and forty <liHhes; not one of 
which contained a single atom of fish, flesh, or fowl. 
For their first day’s breakfast on the nt w regimen, 
the <dd woman treated them with a tureen of oat- 
me il gruel. Kcimer was particiilai ly fond of his 
breakfast, at which a nice beef-steak with onion 
sauce was a standing dish. It was as good as a 
farce to Ben, to see with what an eye Kcimer re¬ 
garded thciuree.i, when, entering the room, in place 
of his steak, hot, smoking, and savory, he l>ehold 
this pale, meagre-looking slop. 

“what have you got there?” said he, with a 
visage ^rum, and scowling eye. 

“ A dish of hasty pinljling,” replied Ben, with the 
smile of an innocent yuutii who iiad a keen appe¬ 
tite, with something good to satisfy it; “a dish of 
nice hasty pudding, sir, made of oats.” 

“ Of OATS ?” retorted Keimer, with a voice raised 
to a scream. 

“ Yes, sir, oa/s,” rejoined Ben; “ tliot pre¬ 
cious grain which gives such elegance and fire to 
our noblest of (niadrnpeds, the horse.” 

Keimer growled out, that he was no horae to eat 
oats. 

“ No matter for that,” replied Ben, “ ’tis equally 
good for men.” 

Keimer denied that any human being ever oat 
oats. 

“ Aye I” said Ben, “ and pray what’s liecome of 
the Scotch? Don’t they live on oats? And yet, 
where will you find a people so ‘ bonny, blythe, and 
gay f’ a nation of such wits and warriors ?*’ 

As there was no answeiing this, Kcimer sat down 
to the tureen, and swallowed a few spoonfuls, but 
not without making as many wry faces as if it had 
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been so much jalap; while Ben, all smile and chat, 
breakfasted most deliciously. 

At dinner, by Ben’s order, the old woman paraded 
a trencher piled up with potatoes. Keimers grum^ 
bliug fit came on him again. **He saw clear 
enough,” be said, “ tliat he was to be poisoned.” 

“FobI cheer up, man,” replied Ben; “this is 
your right preacher’s bread” 

“ Bread the d—11” replied Keimer, snarling. 

“ Yes, bread, sir,” continued Ben, pleasantly; “the 
bread of life, sir; for where do you find such health 
and spirits, such bloom and beauty, as among the 
honest-hearted Irish, and yet for their breaklast, 
dinner, and supper, the potato is their tetotum; the 
jitei, second, an(l third course.” 

In this way, lieu and his old woman went on with 
Keimer; daily ri nging the changes on oatmeal gruel, 
roasted potatoes, boiled rice, and so on, through the 
whole family of roots and grains in all tlieir various 
genders, moods, and tenses. 

Sometimes, like a restive mule, Keimer would 
kick up and show strong symptopos of flying the 
way. But then Ben would prick him up again with 
a touch of Ms ruling passion, vanity. “ Only think, 
Mr. Kcimer,” ho would say, “ only think what has 
been done by the foundem of neto religions: how 
they have enlightened the ignorant, polished the 
rude, civilized the savage, and made heroes of those 
who were little better than brutes. Think, sir, what 
Moses did among the stilf-nccked Jews; what Maho¬ 
met did among the wild AraK^; ond what you may 
dr> amojig these gentle drah-ooated Pennsylvanians.’* 
This, like a spur in the flank of a iaded horse, gave 
Keimer a new start, and pushed him on afresh to 
Ills gruel breakfasts and potato dinners. Ben strove 
hard to keep liim iq) to this gait. Often at table, 
and especially when be saw that Keimer was in 
good humour and fed kindly, ho would |^ve a loose 
to fancy, and paint the advantages of their new rem- 
men in the most glowing colors. “ Aye, sir,” he 
would say, letting drop at the same time his spoon, 
os in an oostacy of his subject, while Ms pudding on 
the platter cooled, “ aye, sir, now we are beginning 
to live like men going u preaching indeed. Let 
your epicures gormamlize their fowl, fish, and flesh, 
with draughts of intoxicating liquors. Such ^ross, 
inflammatory food may suit the brutal votaries of 
Mara and \'enus. But our views, sir, are different 
altogether; wc are going to teach wisdom and 
benevolence to mankind This is a heavenly work, 
sir, and our minds ought to be heavenly. Now, as 
the mind depends greatly on the body, and the body 
on the food, we should certainly select that which is 
of the most pure and refining quality. And this, 
sir, is exactly the fot)d to our purpose. This mild 
|>otato, or tliis gentle pudding, is tlie thing to insure 
the light stomach, the cool liver, the clear head, and 
above all, those celestial passions which become a 
preacher that would moralize the world. And these 
celestial passions, sir, let me add, though I don’t 
pretend to be a [irophet, these celestial pnasiojis, sir, 
were yon but to stick to this diet, woula soon shine 
out in your oountonance with sueli apostolic majesty 
and grace, ns would strike all beholders with reve¬ 
rence, and enable you to carry the world ^fore you.” 

Such was the style of Ben’s rhetoric with old 
Keimer. But it could nut nil do. For though these 
harangues would sometimes make him fancy himself 
as big as Zoroaster or Confucius, and talk as if be 
should soon have tiic whole country running after 
him, and worshipping him for the Great Laxa of 
the west; yet this divinity fit was too much against 
the grain to last lorig, lIiifoi*tunately for poor 
Keimer, the kitchen lay between him andhisbiihop- 
ric: and both nature and habit had so wedded him 
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to tMfwiniih idol, ih«t notiuog could diToroe him. 
8o after having been led by Ben a ^ very a 

Iflfb,’* ae he oaUed it, **far thne moiUk$, his flesh- 

appetites prevail^ and he swore, ** by his whit- 
Jur$, Xs would oi^er it no longer,** Accordingly he 
ordered a nice roast pig for muner, and desired Ben 
to invite a young fhend to dine with them. Ben 
did so: but neiUier himself nor his young friend 
were anything the better for the pig. For before 
they could arrive, the pig being done, and his appe¬ 
tite beyond all restraint, Keimer had fallen on it and 
devoui^ the whole. And there he sat panting and 
torpid as an Anaconda who had just swallowed a 
young buffalo. But still his looks gave sign that 
the/* JIfimsfrrs of Grace*' had not entirely deserted 
him, for at sight of Ben and his young friend, he 
blushed up to the eyelids, and in a glow of scarlet, 
which showed that he paid dear for his whistle 
(gluttony), he apologized for disappointing them of 
their dinner. “ Indeed, the smell of the pig,” he 
md, ** wos so sweet, and the nicely browned skin so 
inviting, especially to him who hud been long starv- 
edf that for the soul of him he could not resist the 
temptation to taste it —and then, OI if Lucifer him¬ 
self had been at the door, he must have gone on, let 
what would have been the corittequenees.” He snid, 
too, “ that for his part he was glad it was a pig and 
not a Aoy, for that he verily believed he should have 
bursted liimself.” Then leaning back in his chair 
and pressing his swollen abdomen with his paws, he 
exclaimed, with on awkward laugh, ** Well, I don’t 
believe 1 was ever cut out for a bishop 1” Here 
ended the farce: for Eeimer never after this uttered 
another word about his Kew Kkuoion. 

Ben used, laughing, to say that he drew Keimer 
into this scrape that lie might enjoy the satisfaction 
of etarving him out of his gluttony. And he did it 
also that he might save t)ie more for books and can- 
dies .* their vegetable regimen costing him, in all, 
rather lees than three cents a day I To those wlio 
can spend twenty times this sum on tobacco and 
whiskey alone, three cents per day must appear a 
scurvy allowance, and of courae poor Ben must be 
sadly pitied. But such philosophers should remem¬ 
ber tliat all depends on our loves, whose property it 
is to make bitter things sweet, and heavy things light. 

For example: to lie out in the darksome swamp 
with no oilier canopy but the sky, and no be<l but 
the cold ground, and his only music the midnight 
owl or soreumiiig alligator, seems terrible to seiwile 
minds; but it was joy to Manon, wliose ** whole 
soul,** os General Lee well observes, was devoted to 
Uberty and country." 

So, to shut himself up in a dirty printing-office, 
with no dinner but a bit of bread, no supper but an 
wple, must appear to every epicure as it did to 
Kmmer, ** a mere d—I of a life but it was joy to 
Ben, whose whole soul was on his hooks, as the 
■aered lamps that wore to guide hmi to usefulness 
and glory. 

Happy he who early strikes into the path of wis- 
ddm, and bravely walks therein till habit sprinkles 
it with roses. He shall be led os a lamb among the 
green pastures along the water courses of pleasure, 
nor shall he ever experience the pang of those 

Who seethe right, sod approve it too; 

Condemn the wrong^-«na yet the wrong pursue. 

OEDIDUH MOB8E. 



Tmt autlior of the first geography of the United 
States, Jedidiah Morse, was a descendant of an 


bid New England flunil^and was bom at Wood 
stock, Conn., in 1761. He became a graduate of 
Yale in 1788, and was installed minuter of the 
church at Charlestown, Mass., April 80, 1780, 
where he remained until 1821. The remainder 
of his life was parsed at New Haven, where he 
died, June 9, 1826. He published a number of 
sermons, delivered on thanksgivings, fasts, and 
other special occasions; a work on the election 
of a Hollis professor of divinity, in 1806; a brief 
abridgment of the Hutory of Kew England ; a 
General Gazetteer ; and his Geography^ the first 
edition of which appeared in 1'<8U. “Four 
years,” he states, “ were employed in this work, 
during which jieriod he visited the seveiul states 
of the Union, maintained an extensive oorrc'^pon- 
dence with men of science, and submitted his 
manuscripts to the inspection of gentlemen in the 
states whicli tliey particularly described for their 
correction.” The portion devoted to the United 
States occupies 480 out of the 680 closely jn-inted 
octavo pages, and contains a full description not 
only of the natural features of the country, but 
of its history, and is especially valuable for its 
ininuto account of tlie chief towms and cities, and 
its gossiping observation upon the manners and 
customs of the people of the different states. He 
also published in 1822 a Report of a Tour among 
the Indians in theHvnmer <?/*1820, made in pur¬ 
suance of a coniniission from government. 

ALBEKT GALLATIN. 

Altikbt Gallatin was bom at Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, January 29, 1701. His ]>arents died in Ids 
infancy; but by tlie care (>i‘ a distant lady relative 
of his mother, he received an excellent education. 
After graduating in 1799 from the university of 
Ills native city, ho emigrated to America, and 
landed at Boston, July 14, 1780. Meeting here 
with some friends of liis iiimily who designed 
settling in Maine, ho accompanied them to their 
destination, near the fort at Maebias. On ar¬ 
riving there, he found the commander. Captain 
John Allen, engaged in raising a company of vo¬ 
lunteers to march to the detenee. of Passnma- 
quoddy. He not only joined and accompanied 
the expedition, but loaned tlie commanding 
officer six hnndrcd dollars, nearly all the money 
he hud, taking an order on Hie government in 
payment. On his return to Boston, he found 
the treasury destitute of funds, and, unable to 
wait for tlie chances of its replenisliment, was 
forced to sell liis claim for one third of its value. 
In 1782 he was appointed teacher of rmneh 
in Harvard Colley, and in tlie following year 
removed to Virginia. Hero he was brought into 
jiroinincnt notice by the ability with wliich he 
ai'guod the claims of some foreign capitalists who 
had made lar^ advances to the state of Virginia. 
We next find him purchasing, with the patrimony 
which he had drawn from Europe, an extensive 
tract in the west of the state. It was probably 
while engaged in examining these lands, that the 
interview occurred with General Washington, 
which is related in Mr. John R. Bartlett^s address 
before the N. Y. Historical Society* on the de¬ 
cease of Mr. Gallatin. 
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**Hr. GiiUtttixi sftidlie flntmet G^neml Waahington 
at th« office of a Load near the Kenavha 

riyer, in North Weeteru Vir|finia, where be (Mr. G-,) 
had been engaged in surveying. The office consist¬ 
ed of a log house, 14 feet square, in which was bat 
one room. In one corner of this was a bed for the 
use of the agent Genend Washington, who owned 
large tracts of land in this region, was then visiting 
them in company with his nephew, and at the same 
time examining tlie country with a view of opening 
a road across the Alleghonies. Many of the settlers 
and hunters familiar with the country, had been in¬ 
vited to meet the General at this place, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving him such information as would enable 
him to select the most eligible pass for the con¬ 
templated road. Mr. Gallatin felt a desire to meet 
this great man, and determined to await liis arri- 
ral. 

*‘On his arrival, General Washington took his seat 
at a pine table in the log cabin, or rather land 
ageut^s office, surrounded by the men who had 
come to meet him. They all stood up, as there was 
no room for seats. Some of the more fortunate, 
however, secured quarters on the bed. They then 
underwent an examimition by the Genera/, wlm 
wrote down all the particulars stated by them, lie 
was very inquisitive, questioning one after the 
other, and noting down all they said. Mr. Gallatin 
stood among the otliers in the crowd, though quite 
near the tabic, and listened attentively to the 
numerous queries put by the General, and very 
soon discovered from the various relations which 
was the only practicable pass through which the 
road could bo ma<le. lie felt uncosy at the in¬ 
decision of the General, when the point was so evi¬ 
dent to him, and without reflecting ou the impro¬ 
priety of it, suddenly interrupted him, saying, * Oh, 
it is plain enough, such a ])lace(a spot just meutioued 
by one of the settlers) is the most practicable.* The 
good people stared at tlie young surveyor ffor tliey 
only knew him os such) witli surprise, wondering at 
his boldness in thrusti/)g his ojunion unasked upon 
the General 

“ The interruption put a 8n<lJcn stop to General 
Washington’s inquiries. He laid down his pen, 
raised liis eyes from his pajicr, and cast a stern look 
at Mr. Gallatin, evidently offendcil at the intrusion 
of his opinion, but said not a word. Resuming his 
former attitude, he continued hi*' interrogalioiis for 
a few minutes longer, wlicii, suddculy stopping, ho 
threw down his pen, turned to Mr. Gallatin, and 
said, * You are right, sir.’ 

“ * It was so ou all occasions with General Wash¬ 
ington,’ remarked Mr. Gallatin to me. * lie was 
slow in forming an opinion, and nover decided imiil 
he knew he was right” 

To contiime the narrative: the General stayed 
here all night, occupying the bod alluded to, while 
his nephew, the land agent, and Mr. Gallatin rolled 
themselves in blankets and buffalo skins, and lay 
upon the bare floor. After the examination men¬ 
tioned, and when the party went out, General 
Washington inquired who the young man was who 
had interrupted him, made lus acquaintance, and 
learned all the particulars of his history. They 
oocasionally met afterwards, and the General urged 
Mr. Gallatm to become his land agent ; but as Mr. 
Gallatin was then, or intended soon to become, the 
owner of a large tract of land, ho was compelled to 
dedine the favorable offer made him by General 
Washington.’* 

Gallatin *wai prevented from settling on Ms 
lands in conseqnenoe of the hostilities of the 
Indians, and in 1766 porohased a fium on the 


Honc^idiela, in Pennsylvania, on the borders o 
Virginia. 

In 1789 he was elected a member of the oor 
vention assembled to amend the constitution o 
I the state, and iu the following year a member o 
! the House of Representatives of the same oom 
! monwealth, lie soon became the leading mem 
! her of that Ixnly, by whom he was chosen ii 
1798 United States ^nator. 

He took his seat, but retained it only tw^ 
months, it being then decided, after elaborab 
argument, by a strict party vote of fourteen U 
twelve, that he was ineligible to the office. Th< 
point in dispute related to the period from whiol 
, uis citizenship was to be dated. 

In 1794 Mr. Gallatin married a daughter of 
j OorninoJorc Nicholson, and returning to his resi- 
! denoe in Pennsylvania, was soon again engogec 
I in public affairs iu consequence of the insurreo 
j tion against the excise duty then levied by OoH' 

I gress. lie attended a public meeting of citizem 
; of the western counties, called to take in consi^ 
! deration the unsettled state of the country arising 
' from this difficulty, and by Ms influence sue* 
I coeded in preventing the passage of resolutions 
; of a violent and treasonable nature, and pro- 
; curing the appointment of delegates to treat with 
j those api)ointed for the purpose by the federal 
and state government?. 

On the foui-teenth of October, in the same year, 
he was elected member of Congress for the district 
adjacent to that in which he resided. He was 
put up, without his knowledge, os an independent 
candidate, in opj>osition to the nominees of the 
two regular parties, ou the express ground of his 
recent service in the cause of order, 
j Gallatin oiiterod Congress Dec., 1795, and was 
I thrice re-elected by the same district, but was 
prevented from serving his fourth terjn by his 
a])pointmont as Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. 
Jefferson. Ho at once became the leader of the 
republican party. His services to the country in 
its financial relations have been universally ac¬ 
knowledged. Ho opposed the increase of the 
national debt, and prepared the way for its 
gradual oxtiriorion. Ho was a wann advocate of 
internal improvements, and particularly of the 
National Road and of the Coast Survey. He 
also systomatizod the mode of disposal of the pub¬ 
lic lands. In 1818 he retired from the Cabinet to 
take part with Adams and Olay in tlie negotia¬ 
tions for peace with Great Britain. 

Fnim 1816 to 1828 ho resided in Paris, as the 
minister of the United States. In 1826 he was 
appointed to similar office at the oouri of Great 
Britain. His intercourse with both governments 
was signalized by treaties and other measures of 
great benefit to the United States. 

In 1827 he returned to his adopted country, 
and resided for the remainder of his life in the 
city of New York. Here ho soon after his return 
prepared the argument in behalf of the Uniteil 
States, to be laid before the King of the Nether¬ 
lands as umpire on the Ikfaine boundary question. 
An elaborate essay on the same subject appeared 
from his jicn in 1840. In 1831 Gallatin pub- 
lifdied Comiderati&M on the Currency and 
iag System the United States^ in which ho 
reviewed the laws of paper money and the Bank¬ 
ing system of the United States, with its m^taffic 
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hwAu ttnd the snppreBBioii of imall aotes, as well 
as the Oonsdtntional powers of Ootigress, advo- 
oadng the advantages of a regulated Bank of the 
Uoit^ States. In 1888 he rendered an im¬ 
portant service to the community by using his 
infiuenoe in a convention of bank presidents, in 
fevor of a resumption of specie paj^ents by 
those institutions after the financial crisis of 1836. 
The remainder of his life was priucii)ally occupied 
by researches connected with the natural features, 
productions, and aboriginal literature of the ooun- 
tnr. His memory was remarkable, and the stores 
of knowledge which his long life of close apidioa- 
tlon and observation had accumulated, wore freely 
bestowed on all to whom they could be of service. 



He was elected President of the New York 
Historical Society in 1843, and uotwithsttinding 
his ^eat age, continued indefatigahlo in its duties 
until his death. The year previously he was 
mainly instrmnental in founding and becatno tlie 
first President of the Ethnological Society, wliich 
has published in its collections liis work on the 
Semi-Oivilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and 
Central America. This work, which reviews the 
languages, nuinorntion, calendar and astronomy, 
history, and chronology of these countries, con¬ 
tains also the author’s motlestly termed Conjec¬ 
tures on the Origin of Semi-Civilization in Ameri¬ 
ca, in wdiioh he refers the physical type to Asia, 
and finds in the philological variations proof of a 
distant antiquity. TJie use of the calendar and 
of agriculture is philosojdiically ascribed to an 
indigenous cultivation. The notes on Mexico 
may be regarded as a s^ncl to the author’s 
Sympm qf the Indian Tribes within the United 
States,^ East of the Roehy Mountains^ and in the 
British and Russian Possessions in Korth Amerir 
ca^ published in the second volume of Transac¬ 
tions of the American Antiquarian Society, in 
which a resume is given of extensive researches 
in family classification and language, of which he 
notes “ the similarity of structure and grammati¬ 
cal toms. The result appears to confirm the 


opinions already entertained on the subject by 
Hr. DuPonoean, Mr. Pickering, and others; and to 

f irove that all the languages, not only of oar own 
ndians, but of the native inhabitants of America 
from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, as 
far as they have been investigated, a distinct 
character common to all, and apparently differing 
from any of those of the other continent with 
which we ore most familiar.” His first essay on 
this subject was undertaken in 1828 at the re¬ 
quest of Alexander Von Humboldt, and by him 
communicated to the geographer Balbi, who 
noticed it with praise in the introduction to his 
“Atlas Ethuographique.” Gallatin pursued the 
topic, obtaining vocabularies in 1826 and ’6 from 
Southern Indians visiting Washington, making 
inquiries in various quarters and assisted by 
DuPonceau. In his latter years the zest and 
entliusiasm, the ])ains-taking accuracy of detail 
combined with the clear jdiilosophical deduction 
with wdiich he occupied himself in these historic 
and aiiti(]uarian themes, will long live in the 
minds of those who witnessed this j)icture of a 
learned and amiable old age worthy he esti¬ 
mated by the eiilogium of C’icero. The infusion 
of a foreign accent which his s])eech rotuiiied, did 
not lessen the charm ot' this earnestness and sim¬ 
plicity as they wore witnessed and always highly 
honored in the monthly meetings, during his 
Presidency, of the Historical Society. 

Geograi)hy and its kindred ethnological topics 
seem to have always excited Gallatin’s interest. 
On his arrival in lioston, a yontli of nineteen, 
Mr. Bartlett relates in his ])orsonal romini-eenc-es, 
one of his first acts was to aseend the roof (»1* his 
domicile. Here he descried the hills of Miltc'ii, 
and the next day ]n*oceeded on ftH)t with a tra¬ 
velling friend to their summits. The liorizon was 
bounded by still iiigher eminences to the west, 
and to tlicse, in tlie vicinity of Worcester, he 
journeyed still on foot, in (piest of an extended 
view. 

In 1840, when the agitation of the north-west¬ 
ern boundary difficulties with England seemed to 
threaten hostilities, Gallatin pnhlished a j)umplilet 
on The Oregon Question^ in which he reviewed 
the matter with iini)artiality, and urged the pro¬ 
priety^ of a moderate course which would avoid 
“ the scandalous s])ec-taclo, perljnj)8 not uinvelcorne 
to some of the hehohlers, of an unnatural and an 
unnecessary war.” The argument w’as further 
sustained by a practical appendix of War Exj)en- 
ses, in whicii the veteran linancier and political 
economist di’cw from his old stores of govcrniiient 
oxiKjrioneo with effect. lie had occasion to re¬ 
turn to this topic two yeare later, when he 
summed up in a pamphlet the War Eo^enses of 
the contest with Mexico, and further enforced his 
]>ncific benevolent view in a tract in which he 
surveyed the main conditions of the question, 
which he entitled Peace with Mexico, This 
lamnhlet wiis mostly written out, at Mr. Gal- 
atin^s dictation, by his friend J. R. Bartlett. 
More than one hundred and fif^ thousand copies 
of it were distributed. It had its efieot in direct¬ 
ing public opinion and leading to an adjustment 
of the conflict. The funds for printing this work 
were raised by subscription. A few^ friends met 
at his house nightly to devise means for printing 
and distributing it. 
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Ifr. Gallatin died at Astorin^ in the vidnity of 
New York, August 12,1849. No extended account 
of his life has yet appeared. In the preparation of 
the present i^etcfa, we have been indebted to a 
biographical article in the Democratic Review for 
June, 1848, fi*om the pen of William Beach Law¬ 
rence. 

In person Mr. Gallatin was of medium height, 
and in his latter years much bent by age. His 
features were strongly marked, ami his eye re¬ 
tained to the last a piercing brilliancy. 

MCHAED ALSOP. 

Tms accomplished scholar and refined poetical 
writer and wit was born at Middletown, Con¬ 
necticut., January 28, 1761. Ilis father, a mer¬ 
chant, died when the son was but five years old, 
leaving liim the eldest of eight children. He 
entered Yale College, but did not graduate 
there; indeed his education seems to have been 
of that kind among the continental languages of 
EurojKJ, which colleges then supplied much less 
than now, when these interests are still neglected. 
In after life he was familiarly acquainted with 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, from 
all which he made translations. A portion of his 
Conquest of Scandinavia api)ears in the collection 
of American Poems” published at Litchfield in 
1798, among the few new contributions to that 
volume, five of which were written by him. A 
translation from the poem of Silius Jtalicus wjis 
among his earliest product!on'<. Tiiere are 
among liis nnpublished MSS. translations from 
the Italian r)f Monti, the French of Florian, atid 
the old Greek poem on the Trojan War of Quin¬ 
tus C'alalxT. 

At Hartford, in August, 1791, among the wits 
of tliat town, Alsop, in conjunction with his 
friend Thoo(h)rc Dwight, brother of Timothy, 
wrote th<^ first number of the series of papers, 

“ The EchoP It was published in the American 
Mercury, Witli the excepti(m of a few lines 
written by Drs. Mason F. Ckigswell and Flihn II. 
Smith, and a part of one or two numbers by Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins, the entire work Avas the pro¬ 
duction of Messrs, Alsop and Dwight.* 

The Echo has its title from the ciust of those 
productions, which are parodies or exaggerations 
of newspaper narratives, pojadar addresses, go¬ 
vernors’ speeches and proclamations of the time, 
which offered numerous specimens, Avitb abun¬ 
dant provocation for the witty treatment which 
they received at the liands of the Hartford 
wits. 

The Echo caught the noise, fury, and rho<1o- 
montode of orators and the press, and resounded 
them in louder measure. If a penny-a-liner grew 
more maudlin and drunken in liis style tlian 
usual; if an office-holder played Ins “fantastic 
tricks,” a politician vapored, or a scientific pre¬ 
tender bored the public with his ignorance, or a 
French democratic procession moved at the heels 
of Genet, it was sure to be heard of from tiie 
banks of the Connecticut. Metaphors, with poli¬ 
tics, then, ran high. As the Conservative party 

* An exiot iMoount of this prodaotlon Is given In tho Bev. 
Charles W. Eyerest's Poets of Oonnectloat, p. 94; an alwaya i 
Interesting work, of sound Judgment and carefhl pre{mtloD. 
TnunhuU, It appeara, did not write any part of the Echo, ae 
often atatad. 


of the country, the Fedcralista had an advantage, 
at least in the assumption of authority in the mat¬ 
ter, for tho force and talent employed being 
equal, the entrenched party will mways laugh 
the loudest. What began in the Echo with 
mirthful travesty of a newspaper article, soon 
rose to tho bitter sarcasm of political controverey. 
Tho democracy of the day suppli^ the motive. 
In some of tho eccentricities of John Hancock 
there was enough ready material for amusement, 
while the downright western humor of Bracken- 
ridge offered more resistance to the treatment. 
Tho naivete of the former invited ridicule, while 
tho intentional drollery of the other already occu¬ 
pied the ground of satire. It is easy to riJicule a 
fool, unconscious of his simplicity, hut a rival 
satirist is more difficult game. The New Eng¬ 
land echo, however, with its strongly reverberat¬ 
ing powers, receiving voices from all parts of the 
country, was well worth listening to. It bad, 
t(H), a guarantee for a certain decorum in the ne¬ 
cessities of verse. If it fell into railing, tho 
poetical Echo was at least bound to choice Avords 
and harmonious numbers—though indifferent 
enough at times to such refinements—^whilo occa¬ 
sionally the victims Avero under obligation to tho 
wits for embalming their nonsense. 

In tho twentieth and last number of the Echo, 
published in the volume, there is a travesty of 
Jelferson’s Presidential Inaugural of 1805, Avliioh 
illustrates the jaundiced view of politicians for 
those days. There is nothing in tho address 
which challenges satire; hut as tliis “ Echo” is 
one of the most polished of tljese effusions, the 
reader may bo carious to see Avhat was made of 
tlie subject, and Ave ha\'e placed a portion of tho 
article among our extracts. The Jeffersonian 
Gossip on tho Indians is an amusing caricature. 
The gentler pleasantry of tho volume, it may bo 
presumed from the disi)osition sliowu in his other 
writings, may he assigned to Alsop; tho sliarper 
sarcasm to the severer pen of Theodore Dwight. 
The book Avas helped along by a number of 
comic designs by Tisdale, an artist who was 
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a3io ft derer Ulostnitor of Trumbnll^i M'Fin- 

To the Echo is appended, in the eaine volume, 
A Fo§tU<hPoUti6al OUo^ eonsiiting of MxtracU 
from Ltnwcracy^ an Poom; Qroen Eovm^ 
omA other Note Yoar'o Vorooo. which were politi¬ 
cal catires of the same school. 

In 1600 Alsop published A Poem to the Me¬ 
mory of Waohifigtanyf of which a few couplets 
will show the temper:— 

Tliough shone thy life a model bright of praise, 

^ot leas the example blight tliy death portrays; 
*««•»*« 

In that dread moment awfully serene, 

Ko trace of suffering mark'd thy placid mien; 

No proan, no murmuring plaint escaped thy tongue; 
No fonmng shadows o’er thy brow were hung: 

But oalm in Christian hope, undamp’d with fear, 
Thou sawest the high reward of virtue neai-. 

On that bright meed, in surest trust reposc<1, 

As thy firm hand thine eyes expiring closed; 
FleasM, to the will of Heaven resign’d thy breath, 
And smil’d, as nature’s struggles closed in death. 

In 1806, the Enchanted Lake of the Fairy 
Morgana a])f)eared from his pen, in Now York; 
a translation somewhat in the style of Mr. Way 
in his versions of the Fabliaux, from the second 
book of the Orlando Inamorato of Francesco 
Bemi. The prose narrative in the notes, which 
brings up the story, is written with ease and ele¬ 
gance. The portion of the poem chosen for 
translation is well adapted for separate narrn- 
tion; and the evident care and pleasure with 
which the chivalric adventures and imaginative 
mai*vel8 are brought out, give piquancy to the 
statement, that the author left an unpublished 
poem, The Charmo of Fancy^ to tlie composition 
of which his studies and genius naturally incited 
him. Tliis production, which is preserved among 
the MSS. of the family, was written by Mr. 
Alsop at on early age. It is in five books, in 
good heroic measure, supported by ample notes 
and illustrations from the writer’s favorite stores 
of reading among travellers and natural histo¬ 
rians. 

Its plan is a survey of the materials for the 
exercise of fancy in the remote objects of hisUiry 
or geograpliy, the wonders and luxuries of Egypt, 
China, and the East, and the neAvly navigated 
regions of Polynesia. We may detect the influ¬ 
ence of Darwin, who was then the fashionable 
poet, in his lines. In the opening of one of the 
oantM he pays the usual coinjdiments of the day 
to liis brother bards in America. The list was 
then a short one. 


•Tl8d«l* WM adMigner, engraver, and miniature painter. 
He was a native qf New England. Dunlap knew him as a mi¬ 
niature painter In New York, In 18(6. lie lemoved to Ifort- 
ford and engaged in business with “ The (Graphic Com[)any,” 
engraving notes for tbe banka He wrote a political satire, 
which he illustrated, entitled ** The Gerrymander."—Dunlan'a 
Arts of Design, IL 4& 

t A Poem': snored to the Memory of Georpo Washington, 
late President of the United States, and Commander-in-chief 
of tbe Armies of the United States. Adapted to tbe 2Sd 
Feb., 1600. By Blohard Alsop. 

■-“ Borne to diitsnt lands thy deeds sublime 

Shall brighten, aa they mark the pam of time; 

And ages yet unborn, with glad oocdalm, 

Pronounce a Washington's iHiistrlons name." 

Obaxks or Favot. 

Hartibrd: Printed by Hudson and Goodwin. ISOOi 


hero, where lake unknown to Onltore'ii hand. 
Thy gloome, Columbia 1 spread the eavage land, 
O'er whose wild walks, wnoee unfrequented shade, 
The Indian sole, rude ^n of Nature, stray'd; 

Now cultur'd plains extend, and cities smile^ 

And polished manners grace the favour'd soil: 
Begrim'd with blood where erst the savage fell, 
Bhrieked the wild war-whoop with infernal yell, 
’fhe Muses sing; 1o! Trumbull wakee the lyre, 
With all the fervor of poetic fire. 

Superior {>oetI in whose classic strain, 

111 Wght accordance wit and fancy reign; 

Whose powers of genius, in their ample range. 
Comprise each subject and each tuneful change, 
Each charm of melody to Phoebus dear, 

The grave, the gay, the tender, and severe. 

Majestic Dwight, sublime in epic strain. 

Paints the fierce horrors of the crimson'd plain: 

Ami in Virgilian Barlow’s tuneful lines, 

With added splendor great Columbus shines. 

George Washington is, of course, not forgotten— 

And now, so long divergent from her way, 

’Mid fairy roalnia and primal worlds to stray, 
Allured, the Muse resumes her pristine theme. 

And hangs delighted o’er Ohio’s stream. 

’Mid these fair scenes, array’d in summer’s bloom. 
Where wilds of fragrance breathe a glad perfume 
And bright wdth every flower of richest hues, 

One vast parterre each beauteous prairie shows; 
Too oft in fatal strite the bloody plain 
Has blushed, ColuinbinI with thy heroes slain. 
While o’er their mangled forms the savage smil’d, 
And songs of triumph shook the echoing wild. 

Here, patriot chiefi commenc’d thy fii*8t essay, 

Tlie morning promise of thy glorious day I 
Wlmt time tlie foe tlieir fatal ambush spread. 

And Britain yiehled wlnle her general bleil: 

Here first that martial genius shone display’d, 
Destin’d in future time thy country’s aid, 

When stern injustice bade her gloomy band 
In blood and ruin whelm the ba]»less laud, 
Oppression in his car exulting sate. 

And Freedom trembled for Columbia’s fate. 

In thee thy country owqs, with grateful pride. 

Her shield in war, in peace her surest guide. 

Long, generous patriot I may that country share 
Thy prudent counsels and thy guardian care; 

Long happy in thy rule, in peace maintain 
Those various blessings which she bled to gain. 
While borne to distant lands, thy deeds sublime 
Bhall brighten as they mark the page of time, 

And ages yet unborn, with glud uecluim, 

Pronounce a Washington’s illustrious name. 

At the close of the poem he indulges in that 
retrospect of fallen greatness celebrated by so 
many poets, and which Kirke White and Macau¬ 
lay have anticipated as the fate of Ixmdon; but 
when Bostonia and Philadelphia, a half century 
ago, were the theme, the poet’s imagination had 
A double task to perform in creating the grandeur 
to be destroyed:— 

Thus, o’er these climes as bends my airy way, 
Where Power, grim despot, spreads his iron sway, 
Where Desolation rears his baleful crest, 

'Mid scenes in vain by lavish nature blest; 

'Mid luxury’s riot waste, where Famine reifpis 
And mouMering cities gloom the lonely phuns; 
While o’er their glories past pale Memory sigh^ 
What dreary prospects in idea rise! 

Is this of realms tne fate, the mournful end 
To which must all inevitably tend! 

Must each in tom liuneut tlie same sad doom, 

By heaven prescribed for nations yet to come, 
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And tm tiieir ftMQM hM ilionA, iheir empire spread, 
HiifortcuM oV them roll her deepeniugshade! 

£re long, perhaps, by baiharous rule oppresi, 

Siall Europe's realms thk fatal truth attest; 

Ere long, shall haply o'er her beauteous laud 
Stern Insolation wave his sterile wand; 

Her fairest plains to desert wastes be turn'd, 

Her arts neglected, her refinements imum'd, 

While moss-grown walls and heaps of ruins rude 
Shall mark the place where once her cities stood: 
Where gay Lutetla's splendid soeiies are spread. 
Shall the rank thistle wave its lonely head; 

And London's domes, in wild destruction hurl'd, 
Convey a future moral to the world. 

Yon cities, too, in infant pride that rise, 

And shine, Columbia! 'mid thy favor’d skies, 

Some future day may see in dust o'erthi*own. 

With bramble shadow’d, and with brake o’ergrown; 
Some future day, the traveller haply come 
To view their ruins from his distant homo, 

From western shores with brilliant cities grac'd, 

The seats of science, elegance, and taste, 

Where now Alaska lifts her forests rude, 

Or Nootka rolls its solitary flood; 

While o'er the spot, contemplative, he strays 
Where Philadelphia caught the admiring gaze; 

'Mid ambient waves York's proud em{)orium shone, 
Or fair Bostonia grac’d her eastern throne: 

No peopled domes, no spires ascending high. 

No scenes of culture please his pensive eye, 

No human voice hejicars—the desert plain 
Knows but the whipperwill's funereal strain. 

The hern’s hoarse clang, or sea-gull’s lonely cry, 
Join'd with the moan of winds that sadly sigh 
O'er many a shatter'd pile and broken stone 
Of sculptur’d form in mournful unison; 

Save, haply startled at the human tread. 

From some gray tomb by withering fern o'erspread. 
Blow rears the rattle-snuke his glistening crest. 

And fills with deathfnl sounds me dreary waste. 

In 1808, Alsop published a translation of the 
Geographical^ Natural^ and Civil History of 
Chili, by the Abbe Molina, a native Chilian, 
driven from his country on the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, who took refuge with a (>ortion of his 
manu-scripts in Italy, where his work appeared in 
1787 and 1791. He is methodical and full of in¬ 
teresting detail, likely to fall in with the studies 
of Alsop, who executed his task with literary 
neatness, and was at the pains to add an abstract 
of Ercilla’s epic, the Araiicana, based on the 
Spanish wars and the fortunes of the natives,— 
made up from the notes and specimens published 
by Hayley and the Rev. H. Bovd.”' 

Alsop was not a resident of K'ew York, though 
he spent much of his time there visiting his friend 
Riley, the bookseller. He died suddenly of an 
affeotion of the heart, August 20, 1815, at his 
home at Flatbush, Long Island, whore a monu¬ 
ment in the villa^ chnrohyard has been erected 
to his memory. 

Alsop was fond of field sports and of natural 
history. His Long Island residence gave him o^ 
portunity for the former, while his love of the 
science was ^own in his cordial support of the 


♦ The Oeomdiloal, Nctnral, and Cttvll History of Chfll, by 
Abb6 Don J. Molina. Ilhutrated by a half-sheet xni^ 

of the oounby, with notes from the Spanish and French rer- 
atona, and an «»p<«dix, containing copious extracts ftrom the 
Aranoana of Don Akmio do Srollla. Translated Dram the 
original ItallniL by an American Gentleman. 9 vola. 8vo. 
Miodletown (Oonn.): printed for J. Blley, 1808. 
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ornitiiolo^t Wilson at Middletown, and his ear 
in prepanng a collection of birds, which is sti) 
pr^rved in the fiunily, the neatness and dura 
bility of which prove him to have been an ac 
oomplished taxidermist. In New York be wa 
often to be seen at the book-store of Oaritat ii 
the did City Hotel, and formed one, in those day 
of more marked social distinction than the pre 
sent, of a society of which Kent, Dunl^. Wm 
Johnson, Brookden Brown, Mitchill, and the an 
tagonist of tlie Federal politics of the Echo 
Philip Frenean, were members.* 

The youngest brother of Richard, John Alsop 
was a writer of versos, which lie kept in manu¬ 
script. The specimens published m Everest’i 
Poets of Oouneoticut are creditable to his taste ancl 
cultivation. He was born at Middletown, Feb. 5, 
1776. He was a pupil of Dr. Dwight, and at¬ 
tended the law-school of Judge Reeve at Litch¬ 
field, practised law at New London, and was 
afterwards a bookseller at Hartford and at New 
York. He passed the latter part of his life in 
retirement at Middletown, where he died, Nov. 1, 
1841. The following is from his pen:— 

SLSGT. 

Soft slumbers now, with downy fingers, close 
Til’ o'er wearied eye of labour and of care; 

Now nothing wakes to break night’s deep repose, 
But I who vainly strive to hush despair. 

Slowly I wander through the sacred grounds, 

The cold and lowly mansions of the dead; 
Beneath my steps the hollow earth resounds, 

And moaning spectres near me, beckoning, tread. 

Awful, uneartlily feelings sway the soul. 

As midnight throws her blackest horrors round; 

1 hear afar the airy death-bell toll. 

And faint, low wailings rising from the ground. 

Here in this spot obscure she sleeps, 1 cry, 

She, in whom all a woman’s virtues shone; 
Unhonored here her mouldering relies lie, 

Marked by the moss-grown, rudely-sculptured 
stona 

O thou! who fondly o'er my cradle hung. 

My little, tottering footsteps led with care, 

My infant woes to sleep so often sung, 

And watched o’er all my devious life with prayer! 

Though grief, too late, now prompts the bitter tear. 
That my wild follies caused thee many a pang. 
Yet may thy guardian spirit, from its sphere. 

Still o’er my paths with holy influence hang 1 

What though too oft, when friends in death repose, 
Their memories vanish from the inconstant mind. 
As o’er the wreck the whelming biUows close. 

And, ceaseless shifting, leave no trace behind— 

Yet e'er for me shall memory's tablets bear, 
Impressions deep that time can ne'er erase; 

The lew alight stams of error disappear. 

And all toy virtues brighter there I trace. 

O'er her low gmve, by all but me forgot, 

Of her oblivious fate 1 thus compluined; 

Deplored her hapless death, my friendless lot, 




With grief o’erpowered my languid frame reclined, 
In the drear gloom, a parent's ashes near; 


* We are indebted for these personal reminiaoenoes of Alsop 
to Dr. Frsoois, who knew well the whole olrcte la which Alsop 
moved. 
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A spirit moves upon the rustling wind, 

And these low*breathed, these sootliing sounds I 
hear. 

Snottgh for me, that, numbered with the dead, 

At elose of sumixier's day, when dews descend. 

The simple stone that tells where 1 am laid, 

May widce remembrance in some passing friend. 

And though no more than this inglorious stone, 

Of all life's anrious vanities remtiiu, 

Peace I dull oblivion hides not me alone, 

But over bards and kings extends his reign. 

Why sorrowest thou ! For me why this despair f 
Could grief recall the tenant of the tomb, 

Wouldst thou my mortal burden 1 should bear. 

And quit for earth the blest ethereal dome t 

She ceased—and now, each fevered passion hneliod, 
No more my falling tears bedew her sod; 

But with new hopes, with sacred feelings flushed. 
The soul holds pure communion with its God. 

Now from the world remote, its woes, its ill, 

A holy tranquil sorrow sways the breast, 

Bids this poor heart’s wild throbbing pulse be still, 
And gives the calm of heaven’s eternal rest. 

A NXW8PAPBR TntTNDSB STOIUI.* 

Boston, July 14th, 1791. 

On Tuesday last, about 4 o'clock p.m., came on a smart shower 
ef rain attended with lifrhtniuft and thunder, no ways remark¬ 
able. The oUiuds soon dissipated, and the wpoarance of the 
aanre vault left trivial hopes of fiirther neeafnl snpplies fh>m 
the unaorJtM hetU^ ofh^wm. In a few moments the horizon 
was afrain overshadowed, and an almost impenetrable gloom 
mantled the face of the skies. The wind frequently bhifting 
from one point to another, wafted the clouds in various direc¬ 
tions, until at last they united in one common centre, and 
shrouded the visible globe in thick darkness. The attendant 
lightning, with the accompanying thunder, brought forth from 
the treasures that oiiibattliM] elements to awful uonflict, were 
extremely vivid, and amazing loud. Those buildings that 
Were defended by electric rods, app<>ared to be wrapped In 
sheets of livid flame, and a flood of the pure Are rolled Its 
burning torrents down them with alarming violence. The 
nu^estic roar of dlsplodlng thunders, now bursting with a sud¬ 
den crash, and now wasting the rumbling Echo of their < 
sounds in other lands, added indescribable grandeur to the sub¬ 
lime scene. The windows of the upper regions appeared as 
thrown wide open, and the trembling cataract poured impetu- 
oua down. More salutary showers, and more needed, have 
not been experienced this summer. Beveral previous weeks ! 
bod exhibited a melancholy sight: the verdure of fliolds was 
nearly destroyed: and the patient husbandman almost experl- ' 
enccu despair. Two beautiful rainbow.^, the one existing In its 
native glories, and the other a splendid reflection of primitive ' 
colours, closed the magnlflcont picture, and presented to the 
contemplative mind, the angel of mercy, cloathed with the ; 
brilliance of this Irradiated arch, and dispensing felicity to as- i 
•embled worlds. 

It is not unnatural to expect that the thunder storm would 
be attended with some damage. We hear a barn belonging to ' 
Mr. Wythe of Cambridge, caught fire from the lightning, 
which entirely consumed the same, together with several tons 
of hay, dEO. 

UABTrORD, AUGUST 8, 1701. 

“ Tho»« nUgliiy talw which great evofUa rahaaree, 
2b/aMew0consecratain deaikleaa veraa T"* 

On Taeaday laat great Sol, with piercing oyo, 

Pursued his journey thro* the vaulted sky. 

And in his car effulgont roll’d his way 
Four hours beyond the burning aone of dny; 

When lo I a cloud, o’ershadowiug all the plain, 

From countless pores perspir’d a liguid rain, 

While from its cracks the lightnings made a peep, 
And chit-chat thunders rook’d our fears asleep. 

But soon the vapouiw fog dispers’d in air, 

And left the azure blue-eyed concave bare; 

JBven the last drop of hope, which dripping skies 
Gave for a moment to our straining eyes, 
like Boston Bum, from heaven’s bottles broke, 
Lost all the corks, and vanish’d into smoke. 


* The Bobo. No. L 


But swift worlds unknown, a frerii snpply 
Of vapour dimm’d the g[reat horiion’s eye; 

The era^ elonds, by smfting zephyrs driven. 
Wafted their courses through the high-arched heaven, 
Till pil’d aloft in one stupendous h^p. 

The seen and unseen worlds grew dsurk, and nature 
’gan to weep. 

Attendant lightnings stream’d their tailaaftir, 

And social thunders widc’d ethereal war, 

From dark deep pockets brought their treasured store, 
Embattled elements increas’d the roar,— 

Red crinkling fires expended all their force. 

And tumbling rumblings steer’d their headlong 
course. 

Those guarded frames by thunder poles* secur’d, 
Tho’ wrapp’d in sheets of flame, those sheets endur’d, 
O’er their broiid roofs the fieiy torrents roll’d. 

And every shingle seem’d of burning gold. 

Majestic thunders, with disploding roar, 

And sudden crashing, bounc’d along the shore, 

Till, lost in otlier lauds, the whispering sound 
Fled from our ears and fainted on the ground. 

Rain’s housef on high its window sashes op’d, 

And out the cataract impetuous hopp’d, 

While the grand scene by far more grand appear’d 
With lightnings never seen and thunders ne\cr 
heard. 

More salutary showers have not been known, 

To wash dame Nature’s dirty homespun gown— 

For several weeks the good old Joan’s been seen. 
With filth bespatter’d like a quean. 

I The husbandman fast travelling to despair, 

Laid down his hoe and took his rocking chair, 

While his fat wife the well and cistern dried. 

Her mop grown useless hung it up and cry’d. 

Two rain-bows fair that Iris brought along, 

Pick’d from the choicest of her etdor’d throng; 

Tho first-born dock’d in pristine hues of light. 

In all its native glories glowing bright, 

The next adorn’d with less refulgent rays, 

But borrowing lustre from its brother’s blare*; 

Shone a bright reflex of those colours gay 
That deck’d with light creation’s primal day. 

When infant Nature lisp’d her earliest notes. 

And younker Adam crept in petticoats: 

And to the people to r(‘flection given, 

“ The sons of Boston, the elect of heaven.” 
Presented Mcicy’s Angel smiling fair, 

Irradiate splendors frizzled in his hair, 

Uncorking dcnii-iohns,^ and pouring down. 

Heaven’s liquid olessings on the gaping town, 

N.B. At Cambridge town, the self-wime Ony, 

A barn was burnt wcU-fiH’d with hay. 

Some say the light’ning turned it red, 

Some say the thunder struck it dead. 

Some say it made the cattle stare, 

And some it kill’d an aged mare; 

But wc expect the truth to learn, 

From Mr. Wythe, who own’d the bam.g 


• Vulgarly lightning rods. 

t The old gentleman from whose cellar the Junk bottles and 
demi-Johns wore taken. 

X Otherwise called deml-Jars: but tho above Is preferred as 
the most elegant, being a species of the prosoimpeio. 

$ Those pretentious narratives of tho newspapers were 
satirized In 1801 by Warren Dutton, a Ynlo (College Poet, In 
his Preeent iitaie qfLUrrature. This description of a launch, 
suggested by a New York paper, has a prettily manag^ 
simile:— 

In oonsoiuus piid& the daughter of the wood. 

Hsif pleas'd, tho' learful, near old ocean stood; 

The ocean's heir hor beauteous features ey'd. 

And much he wished to take her for his bride. 

With coy reserve, and amorous doloy. 

She stops and look^ then glides along her way; 

At length resolv'd, she nods, with peerless gnoe, 

And rushes, blooming, to his fond embrace. 

Bennie’s Portfolio, Jan. 17, ISOI. 
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OOTlKIfOB SAJTOOOS’ft MlltAOB Off tTAeS PLATB.* 
iVom «h0 CWumMoM ^y'JVbr. 10,179i. 

Ooneord, November 8. 
omd 

** OmiUmnm cffthe Hou»e of 

** 1 ehoald for my owd, as vrell as for yonr oonvenienoe, have 
been glad to have met you at the ancient seat of our Govem» 
ment; but as It has pleased the Most High, to visit that, as 
well as many other or our towns, with a troublesome and con¬ 
tagious disease, 1 have, with the advice of the Council, thought 
It most for your iafet> and comfort to oouvene you at this 
place. 

^ OllCTLCMKir, 

“ I am urged, by sense of duty, to communicate to yon my 
mind upon a transaction, which I cannot but consider an an 
open insult upon the Laws aud Government of the couimou- 
wooltb. 

** In the year one thousand seven huudred and fifty, tho 
legislature of this then province of MossochusettH Bay, passed 
an act, entitled, ‘ An Act to prevent Stage Plays, aud other 
Theatrical Entertainments.' 

“ The preamble of tho Act is in those words, ‘ For prevent¬ 
ing and avoiding many groat iniochlofs, which arlsi> from public 
St^o Plays, Interludes, and other Theatrical Entertainments; 
which not only occasion great and unnecessary expenses, and 
discourage industry and friigullty; but likewise tend generally 
to lucreose iinmoraiity, impiety, and a contempt of religion.' 

The act i.s now a law of tho commonwealth; the principles 
ui>on which It Is predicated, have been recognised by, and de¬ 
ll ved suoport from the oon^ideratlnn of several legislatures: 
and surely it ought to claim the respect and obedUmce of ait 
^rsons who live or happen to be within the Commonwealth 
Yet a number of aliens and foreigners have lately entered the 
Btate, and in the metror>olls of the government, under odvor- 
tiseinonts lusulting to the habits and education of the citizens, 
have been oleased to invite them to, and to exhibit before such 
as attended, Sttffffi Playn^ Inierlmlfis^ and T/y^ttHtuil Enter- 
iainnumtH^ under the style and amieliatlon of ‘ Moral Lectures. 
This fact is So notorious, iliat it is in vaiu to attempt a conceal¬ 
ment of its coming to (»ur knowledge. 

“Whether the Judicial Defiartinents, whoso business It Is, 
have attended to this subject or not, 1 am unable to determioe; 
but this I am convinced of, that no measures have been taken 
to piiniith a m«»st open breach of the laws, and a mostcontemp- 
tuons insult upon uie powers of the government. 

“ Tou, Gontlonien, are the guardians of the Commonwealth's 
dignity and honour; and our follow-citizens rely upon your 
visdlance and wisdom, for the support of the sovereignty and 
importance of the Government. J therefore refer this matter 
• to your deterniinations; and cannot Init hoije that yonr resolu¬ 
tions and measures will give ofiicacy to the laws, and be tho 
means of bringing to condign piini Jiment those who dare to 
treat them Mrith contempt or open oppusltlou." 

(iciitles, of citlior kind, both small and great, 

Props of our laws, and pillars of our state; 

TIkv words would fail, and language’ self prove weak, 
My Joy, in seeing you once more, to speak; 

Wnllc in this fleshly bottle closely pent, 

So strong expreasion struggles for a vent, 

£ro 1 can draw the cork, 1 fear, alas I 
Twill burst the frail contexture of my glass. 

Yet, had this joy been even more complete 
Could I have met you at our ancient Seut, 

Near Fanouil Hall, to me for ever dear, 

Where first 1 entcrM on mt/ great career; 

Whose walls, so soft, my nreseuce bade rejoice, 
Which oft in transjwrt ee.lioed to my voice, 

When rose ’gainst Britain, its tremendous roar. 

And shook her distant isle, from shore to shore; 

So when stern Jove, to vengeful auger driven. 

Rolls the black tempest o’er the expanse of heaven, 
Loud peals of thiuiaer on the storm arise, 

And the red lightning quivers o’er the skies; 

From central depths disturb’d the Ocean raves. 

And high to heaven upheaves his briny waves; 
From its deep base the cloud-veil’d mountain shakes; 
The firm rook trembles, and the valley quakes; 

All nature, shuddering, owns the dreadful nod, 

And shrinks befoi'e the terrors of the God. 

There Fbesuom, then a chick, unfledg’d and bare, 
/kindly brooded with a mother’s care; 

Taught her to creep, to hop, to run, to fly, 


And gave her wings to Hft herself on high, 

Till perfect grown, she eame, at length, to soar 
To heights unthought of, but by me, before. 

■ In that loved spot, O could you but have met 1 
** But fate denies, and man must yield to fate 
Since the Small-fox, Death't Vicar here on earth, 
Who, stern, respects nor dignities, nor worth. 

O’er that sad place, now sunk in ^re dismay, 
Waves his pale banners, and extends his sway. 

Wide pours contagious poison from his breath, 
Deforms the face, and shuts the eyes in death, 

And still uncheck’d, bis grisly triuinpli leads, 

Nor votes regards, nor resolutions heeds; 

Those votes, by which, that man of patriot soul 
Who o’er Town-Meetings held unmatch’d controul, 
Far-fttin’d Sam Adams thought to fright away, 

’Phis cui-st disease, for ever, and for aye; 

Therefore it is, by heaven’s peculiar grace, 

That I’ve thought fit to call you to this place. 

But Gentlemen I a tiling uumention’d yet. 

Enough to throw you in a dog-day sweat; 

A tiling, pcrcliaiice, which you, as well as I, 

Have seen, some time, with many an aching eye; 
Since, above measure bold, it scorns disguise; 

And proudly stares us in tlie face and eyes; 

A thing, most vile, most dreadful in its kind, 

Hangs, like a mill-stone, heavy on my mind; 

By conscience urged, in duty’s cause made bold, 

To you this wicked thing 1 shall unfold, 

Since plain enough to me is its intent, 

An open insult on my government 
Long since, while Britain with maternal hand, 
Cheer’d the lov’d offspring of Columbia’s laiul; 

Ere proud oppression bade that offspring brave 
. Assert their rights, aud scorn the name of slave, 

■ Ere o’er the world had flown niy mob-ruis’d fame, 

■ And George and Britain trembled at my name; 

j Tlus State, then Pi*ovince, pass’d with wise intent, 

' An Ac'T, Stayc-Plays, and such things to prevent: 

You’ll find it, sirs, among the Laws sky blue, 

: Made near tliat time on brooms when Witches flew, 
j That blessed time when Law kept wide awake, 
j Proscribed the faithless, nm.l made Quakers quake ; 
j *And thus, in terras sublime /stnt^ the fact, 
j Runs the Preamble of this precious Act. 
j Both for preventing, and avoiding, all 
I Tliose various evils which would sure befall 
Our sober people, and their sober ways, 

From Interludes, and vile Theatric Plays ; 

To wit, all fiddling, fighting, gaming, raking, 
Swearing profane, high broils, and sabbath breaking; 

This Act, so full of wisdom aud so good, 

Has now become a Law well understood; 

Since it has often been confirm’d, you see, 

By many a Legislature great as we. 

Yet, notwithsta.nding tins, some chaps uncivil, 
Grand emissaries of our foe the Devil, 

Aliens, and Foreiyners, and Actors funny, 

Who less esteem our morals than our money; 

Even in our holy Onpital of late, 

Have dared insult the majesty of state, 

! And to exhibit publicly, propose, 

I Staye-Plays, and Interludes, and Heathen Shows ; 
j Which, in the garb of Morid Lectures drest, 

Of our good, sober manners make ajest 
Yet so obnoxious to tho people’s notaons, 

So strange, so foreign to their constitutions, 

That weU / am convinced they never go, 

From motives of amusement, to the Show; 

But, like good, honest folks, with mere intent, 

To keep these Actors under some restraint. 

Judge, Gentlemen I my feelings, when at first. 

This information on my ear-drum burst: 

Not more was Israel’s hapless King appall o, 

When EndoFs witoh the ghost of Samudi call’d^ 
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And» slowlj riaiiig from the shadei of night, 

The frowninff BMctre met his stertled si^t 
Not more ^pkrkxn -with terror shook, 

Not more dismav wus pictured in his look. 

When Windhnm^s Sons, at midnight’s awM hour 
Heard from nfar, the hoarse discordant roar, 

Of Bull-Frog sorrow groaning on the wind, 
Denouncing death and min to mankind; 

While one supposed the tawny Myriads near. 

And heard their War-whoops thunder in his ear; 
Another thought Old Niek was sure a coming. 

Since none but Beliars bands could make such di*um- 
ming; 

Yet each, prepared, his proper weapon took, 

While one his bible hugg’d, and one his musket 
shook.* 

Wild coDsterimtion on my visage hung, 

Congeal’d my blood, and every nerve unstrung; 
O’er my whole frame a palsying horror flew. 

And srnM, retiring, bade u long adieu. 

So Caik, the fratricide, when deep disgrace 
Fix’d its black brand upon his guilty face, 

Fled from the crime of brother Abel’s blood. 

And took lone lodgings in the Land cf Nod. 

WJiether the magistrates all this have known 
I do not know; but this I know, that none 
Have taken care, whatever their intent. 

These fellows* j>rankn^ and pontures^ to prevent; 
Ne’er have laid hold of them with law's strong 
hand. 

And fairly brought the scoundrels to a stand. 

Nor to the whipping-post the rogues have tied. 
Where oft cash-pay is chang’d to pay in hide. 

With joy extreme, 0 gentlemen 1 in you 
The firm upholders of the laws I view, 

On you devolves the ta$k (I grant it great), 

To keep unstnifi’d the chusteiiess of our iSiaie: 

Since tnat good lady is beset so sore 
By rakes and libertines full many a score, 

That much 1 fear me, do whute’er you can, 

Khe’ll be debauch’d by that unrighteous clan. 

But this at least 1 hope, that, if unable 
To keep with all your might, her virtue stable, 

You will not fail to show this wicked sect, 

You know to punish, though you can’t protect; 

And whate’er punishment you shall devise, 

As to your noble judgment seemeth wise; 

Whether you burn, drown, knock them on the head. 
Or hang them by the neck, ’till dead, dead, dea<l— 
Or with a neighbour State, so very tender, 

Loth to extend the neck of an offender, 

Prefer the hanging business to commute 

Yor private prayers and vome small goodt^ to boot— 

I hope a great example it .will stand, 

And in terrorevn guard our pious loud. 


• For a psrttoular aooonnt of thisremoTkiiblo ocomrcncc, ex- 
traoted from Peters’s History of Connecticut, see p. 192. 

It fans been also the snUect of two pliasant ballnds, which will 
be found in ITCarty's Collection and Barber’s Hlatorlcal Ool- 
leotlons of Couneotloat. The former commences— 

When these free states were colonics 
Unto the mother nation; 

And, i Oonneotiout, the aood 
Old Blae Laws were In liishlon. 

A cirotunstanee which there occarr’d, 

(And moob the mind surprises 

Umn reflection,) there gave rise 
To many strange surmises. 

In the eeeond it Is turned at the expense of the lawyers, who ! 
were siiddenly brought to repeater oe by (be fright 
t For an explananon of the above, ride the Archives of Con- ' 
neotlcut, wberoin it may be found that on a certain oocaeion > 
of commutative jnsUce, the eheriff was directed to fomlsh the 
orlminsl with the consolation of his prayers. i 


jiwM Son’s xvAuairmAL^—iirouir AMumaAViom. tflOfl* 
Among tha deeds economy has wrought, 

High rank the num’rous tracts of land we've bought: 
Our country’s limits constantly extend 
O’er boundless wilds and rivet's without end, 
Nations are bargain’d for by sleight of hand, 

We soon shall purchase old Van Diemen’s land, 
Beyond Cape Mom our speculations roll, 

** And all be oar’s around the Southern pole.” 

What though no boundary to our views are set, 
And every bargain swells the public debt, 

Uulike all other modes of gaining pelf. 

Before we’re sued this debt will pay itself.^ 

And though our title deeds, by strange mischance, 
Instead of Spain are sign’d and seal’d by France, 
The limits too, not definitely fix’d. 

Lie somewhere this and t'other world betwixt. 

For fear some quarrel should hereafter rise 
We’ve given our obligations for the price. 

I grant some minds, of weak and fearful mould. 
Instead of buying think we’d better sold, 

Lest first or last., Dv some unseen mishap. 

So grently stretch’a, our union cord sliould snap— 
’Tis true, indeed, a leather string will break 
If stretch’d too far; but much Jo I mistake 
If ever mortal broke a string of leather 
By tying fii'st a dozen strings together. 

And can it be that as we larger grow 
At tlie Hame moment we grow smaller too ? 

This does not quadrate with dame nature’s course ; 
She gives to pigmies weakness, giants force; 

The mighty Mammoth stronger is by half 
Than the slim stag, the bullock than the calf. 

Thus should this great Republic once expand 
From shore to shore and cover every land. 

In like proportion would our strength abide, 

And we could manage all the world beside. 

And when our children leave our fost'ring arms, 
And roam the western wilderness for farms, 

On banks remote to see them peaceful toil, 

Lords of the stream, and masters of the soil. 

Is better far than on the self-same place 
To meet with squattersf of u ditfei’ent race, 

With whom, perhniis, possess’d of better right, 

We cannot got along unless we fight 

« « • « * 

Oft ha\ e the dark-skinn’d natives of the wild 
Our tfiuleiest thoughts engag’d, our love beguil’d ; 
At their sad story oft we’ve felt our breast 
With soft compassion’s throbbing pangs opprest, 
That story sad, by fiction’s hand adorn’d, 

‘Where hapless Logan for his offspring mourn’d,^ 
What time, by cruel Cresap’s murd’rous knife, 

Poor Scpiaw and Poppoose both were reft of life. 
Long since we’ve prov’d from philosophic ken, 
llie B(]uaw8 are women and their sanaps men ; 
Though, far unlike our European race, 

No bristly beards their polisn’d chins disgrace, 

O’er their smooth frames no hairs unseemly spread, 
Nor aught displays that covering but the head. 

Yet nature prompts them with the same desires, 
And with lilce feelings and like passions fires. 

When, fresh from Bov’reigii Nature’s plastic hand, 
Shone in the bloom of youth this blissful laud, 
Good, simple, harmless, uor with blood defil’d, 

Liv’d the poor Indian ’mid the desert wild. 

Close by some crys^ stream his wigwam stood, 
The skins of deer his dress, their flesh bis food ; 

Few were his wants, and his desires but few, 


* The Eobo. No, NX. 

t Persons who settle on vsoant lands In the wildomen, with' 
out title, and who are with much dlflloultj' removed. 

$ For this story, nee Notes on Ylndnia, and for Its autbontl' 
city, the letters of Luther Martin, 
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STo bliis beyond his pipe end maw he knew, 

Small as his wants his hcMuely household gear 
lupired* firom nightly theft, no cause of feai\ 

With various hues his deer-skiti mantle dyed, 

By night his oovering, and by day hi» pnde, 

A pot of stone, his succotash* to boil, 

A huge sampHDiortar, wrought with patient toil, 
These were his riches, these his simple store, 

And having those he sought for nothing more> 
Thus livM he blest, what time from Cand>ria’8 strand, 
Adventurous Madoo songht this unknown land. 

With swords and bibles arm’d the Welsh appear,f 
Their faith to ’stablish and their empire rear; 
Struck with surprise the simple savage sees 
The pictur’d dragon waving m the breeze, 

Hears with delight the harp’s wild music play, 

As sweet the strings respond to Gryffidd’s lay ; 

But when tb’ advancing squadrcins forward move, 
Their arms bright gleaming ’mid the dusky grove, 
Joy yields to fear, as now, approaching nigh, 

Tlieir dress and uncouth features meet his eye;— 
And when their bnrb’rous Celtic sounds he hears, 
That grate discordant on his tendrr ears. 

Fill’d witii wild terror fi'om the scene ho scuds, 

And seeks retreat amidst impervious woods, 

While, in pursuit, behind th^ affriglited man 
“ The o'erfiowin^ ttreaw of population rn/i.” 

His wigwam swept away, his patch of cum, 

Before the fury of the torrent borne; 

Drove him from wood to wood, from place to place. 
And now fop hunting leaves him little sjioce. 

Then since, beneath this widely-spreading tide, 
Sunk are the grounds that Indian wants supplied, 
Few are their deer, their biifFalocs are dejui, 

Or o’er the lakes with mighty Mammotli fle<l; 
Humanity has whisper’d in our e.ar. 

Whose dictates ever have we hold most dear. 

To teach them how to spin, to sew, to knit, 

And for their stockings manufacture feet, 

Since by their “ energies’ exertions” sole 
Can they e’er figure on Exietence" roll. 

We therefore liberally to them have sent 
Such household matters as for use are meant-. 

Pots, kettles, trenchers, dripping-pans, wliato’er 
Their kitchens lock, their victuals to prepare, 

And with them skilful men to teach them how 
To still their whisky, their tobacco ^rrow ;— 

While, to secure them from domc-^tic harm. 

We’ve lifted o’er them, with our thundering arm, 

The lavi'e broad Egie^ under wliich os still 
Aiid safe they lie “ as thieves within a mill.” 

But vain tn’ attemiit to tills Imperial Day, 

To light their dusky souls with reason’s ray. 

To make them quit their guns and senlping knives, 
And stay at home contented with their wives; 

Most powerful obstacles this scheme prevent, 

Thwart my fine plans, and fmstrate my intent:— 
Firstly their bodies’ habits different are, 

And Cerent med’oine claim, and different core. 

No neutral mixture will fur them suffice 
Of gentle acids and mild alkalies; 

But powerful Blood-root^ Oil of Battle-tnakGf 
JisTusaletn Odk, and Oum of Haxmetae, 

Nor simple blood-lettings their pains assuage. 


* The Indian name for tho mixture of Indian com, or maize, 
with beiuia. 

t One of these very Blblos Is said to have been discovered, 
not many years alnoe, In the possession of the Welsh Indians, 
who have exolted ao much curiosity, and who preserved with 
a rewreiKVJ this relict of their ancestors, al- 

tboofi^ they were nnable to read it, and Ignomnt of Its use. 
It la to be hoped that the gentleman appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent to explore tho woatem part of this Continent may, In hla 
reaearebaa, bs ao fbrtunate as to (hll In with this tribe, and ob¬ 
tain from them thli eoxim and invaluable deposit. 


I Warm their cold chills, and quell their fever’s rage, 
Means far more potent their tough frames require, 
And the free ufc of lancets and of fire. 

I Besides as ne’er the Indian’s chin appears 
{ Mark’d with a beard, howe'er mature his years, 

; Of course no barber't hand, with razor keen, 

I No barber'e pole amidst the tribes are seen.— 

Great marts of knowledge, form’d the world to bless. 
The seats of scandal, politics and dress! 

From barberi ehope what benefits we tra-O ? 

How great their ’vantage to the human race? 

That source of civil culture unpossess’d, 

What wonder reason slowly fills the breast ? 

: Thou knight renown’d I possess’d of equal skill 
j The eouib to flouiish, or to ply the quill, 

J Whose bright effusions, wondVing, oft I see, 

And own myself in message beat by thee, 

. O would’st tliuu, Huggins,* to the Indians go, 

And on their eliins give mighty beards to grow, 

• Soon should thy shop o’er all uieir wigwams rise, 
And painted jiolo attract their euriom eyes, 

Wliile tho ^lad tribes would thither thick repair, 
And claim iti turn tho honours of thy chair. 
Methinks amid the newly-bearded band, 

With brush and lather arm’d, I see thee stand, 

I And as each visage gleams with foamy white, 

■ And wields thy dexter hand tho razor bright, 

! Thy eloquence pervades, refines the whole; 

I And pours the beams of reason o’er their soul. 
While white-wigg’d savages, with loud acclaim, 
Thee as the People'e Eriend^ and Preeident shall 
name. 

Thrice happy time; when, freed from Error’s 
night, 

Heoson’s broad beam shall shed her mid-day light, 
O’er realms regenerate ope unbounded day, 

And bless the Indians with its brightest ray, 

Drive the thick mist from their bewildorod eyes. 
Give them their fanner habits to despise. 

While they partakera of our equal right, 

In civic feasts and whiskey shall delight 
But much we doubt thot ne’er within our reign, 

Will Indian manners such refinement gain; 

For ahl among them live some crafty dogs, 
Change-haters, aiiti-philosophio rogues, 

Chaps who, though something, are of nothing mode 
Mere forms of air and phantoms of the shade; 

Wlio say ’tis better in the ancient way 
Safe to go on, than in new paths to stray. 

Where bogs and preei]>ices lurk beneath, 

And ignes fatiii point the way to death, 

That civic feasts with Indians suit but ill. 

And rum and whiskey arc contriv’d to kill, 

That what the whites the light of reason call 
Is but anotlior name for cheating all, 


* Barber st the beglnnlug of the century, aflhrded 

much amusement In New York by tho parodies and fimolfUl 
illahts of hlB professional advertisements, in the Evening Post, 
Morning Chronicle, and other papers, which were generally 
written with oousiderable cleverness. They were oolleetea 
Into an entertaining volume In 1806, with the following tittle: 
* Hugglnlana or Huggins' Fantasy, being a oolloction of the 
most esteemed modern literary productions, exposing the art 
of making a noi.se In the world, without beating a dram or 
eiylng oysters; and showing how, like Wblttln^n of old, 
woo rose from nothing to bo Lftrd Mayor of London, a mere 
Barker may bMomc an Smp*ror^ If he has but spirit enough 
to assume, and ti^ents enough to support the title. By John 
Blchard Desboms Huggins, Empereur du Frisenrs, Bui da 
Borbleres, Aw., &o. Trifles, light as alr.-flnAKSPZAEx. New 
Turk: Printed by II. c:. Southwick, No. % Wall street, Most 
Excellent Printer to his most Bnrber-oos Hugrins 

was tho butt of the town, and doubtless turned his notortoty 
tn profltable account His business advertisements, mixed up 
with the polltios and small humors of the day, snppHsd a 
vehicle for the wits to pass their squibs to the publto. Paro¬ 
dies of the imperial proclamations of BuonspartS by ihs 
Emperor of Barbers were among the beat of them. 
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Aod th«t by tgvtU tight if mttust, *tk pliin, 

Th^ ric&t by foree or fraud whate'er they Uet to guin. 
Tbua the Feds, to reason they pretend, 

Snspeot oar motivee, and decry oar end. 

Where uetion too with eountemction jars, 

And wild misrule ’giuust order fiercely wars, 
Antiphilotcjthert with soom reject 
Th* eulight’mng dootrines of our favour'd sect; 
Bigots of mouldy creeds, that lon^; ago 
The Gk>ddeBB Reason taught were Idle show. 

Their superstitious whims and habits hold, 

Reject the new and deave unto the old: 

In vain reform in Gallic mantle drest, 

Unbinds her none, and wooes them to her bre/ist, 
And innovation's meretricious smile 
Attempts their rigid firmness to beguile. 

Strange that such prejudice in chtdiis should bi..d 
In our enlighten'd days the human kind I 
Fools must they be, by dulnesa sure possess'd, 

In their old way contented to be blest, 

When novelty, with all-alliiring chanus 
Of untried systems, lures them to her arms. 

SUSANNA nOWSON, 

The author of tlie popular little romance of Char¬ 
lotte Temple^ of many books of greater labor and 
of less fame, and of the lyiic of America^ Commerce^ 
amd Freedom^ was born about the year 1762. 
Her father 'vvos William Haswell, a British naval 
oflicer, who in 1769 was wrecked in company with 
his daughter on Lovell’s Island, on the New Eng¬ 
land coast, after which they settled at Nantaskot, 
where the father, a widower, married again, and 
whence he was compelled to depart, as a British sub¬ 
ject, on the breaking out of the Revolutionary war. 

His daughter appears to have followed him to 
London, where in 1786 she married William 
Eowson, leader of the band attached to the 
Royal Guards in London.* Her first work was 
published the same year, a novel, entitled Victo¬ 
ria ; followed by Mary^ or the Test of Honor^ the 
matter of which was partly put iut4> her hands 
bjr the bookseller; A Trip to Panrnassm^ a Cri¬ 
tique on Authors a/nd Fer/omiers^ Fille de Ohain- 
hre^ the IrMuisitor^ or Imisible Jia/rnbler^ Mento- 
ria^ and Charlotte Temple, Of the latter twenty- 
five thousand copies were sold in a few years. It 
is a tale of seduction, the story of a young girl 
brought over to America by a British otficor and 
deserted, and being written in a melodraiimtio 
style has drawn tears from the public freely as 
any similar production oa the stage. It is still a 
popular classic at the cheap book-stalls and with 
travelling chwmen. The inquisitor is avowedly 
modelled on Sterne, and the honest heart of the 
writer has doubtless a superior sensibility, though 
the sharp wit and knowledge of the world of tlie 
oridnd are not feminine qualities, and are not to 
be looked for from a female pen. 

In 1798 Mrs. Rowson came with her husband 
to America, under an enga^ment with Wignell, 
the manager of the Philadelphia theatre. She had 
appeared in England in the provincial theatres, 
and was sneoese^ in light comedy and musical 
pieces.* While engaged on the stage in America she 
wrote The TriaU ^the Hearty a novel; Slames in 
AlgierSy an opera; The Vchintoere^ a farce found- 


* BaoUngliani, in hit Pertonil Memolrt, tpetkt of **the 
aabUme ikM nptrit-ttirrlng tonet of thlt fintlerotn't tramptt, 
when he phurM fbr the Boetoii Hendel end ^jdn Sodety, the 
eoodinpenlmeat to the ntr in the M wt a h , *The trumpet thi^ 
ionad end the deed thell be xalt^" 


ed on the whisky insurreotion in Pennsylvania; 
and another Ikroe, The Female Patriot While 
at Baltimore in 1795, she wrote a poetical ad¬ 
dress to the annies of the United States, whidi 
she entitled The Stamda/rd of Liberty^ ana which 
was recited on the stage by Mrs. Whitlock before 
the military comp^es of the city. The bird of 
Jove, after attending the fortunes of .^Eneas and 
the i.atins, is made to descend on the shores of 
Columbia, where the eagle becomes the standard 
of >irtue and freedom. The next year she ap¬ 
peared with her husband at the Federal Street 
Theatre, in Boston, fur a single season, during 
which she wrote a comedy, Americans in Eng¬ 
land^ which was acted for her benefit and fiu^ 
well of the stage. She then opened a school at 
Medford, ofrerwards at Newton, and snbsecjuently 
at Boston. Her industrious pen meanwhile was 
not idle. In 1798 she published, in Boston, Beu- 
hea and Eachely or Tates of Old Times,, the scene 
of wliich was laid in Maine. In 1804 her Jfw- 
cellaneous Poems a])poarod, by subscription, as 
usual. She appears on the title-page “Precep¬ 
tress of the Ladies’ Academy, Newton, Mass.” 
The cliief contents of the volume are The Birth 
of Genius,, an Irregular Poem; Birth-duy Ode 
to John Adams,, 1799 ; Eulogy to the Memory of 
Washington; Maria,, not a Fiction,, a ballad of 
the Charlotte Temple material; occasional verses, 
and some translations from Virgil and Horace. 
They are for the most part echoes of English 
verse, occasionally imperiect, but mainly expres¬ 
sive of the generous woman’s heart. A few bois¬ 
terous songH, of a mannish order, may be set 
down to her theatrical life, and may be considered 
as a healthy support of her sentimental writing. 
The Choice,, though one of the numerous imita¬ 
tions of Pomfrot, may be taken os suggestive of 
the character of the writer. Her j)oem on the 
Eights of Woman shows her to hove had but 
moderate ideas on Biat suliject compared with 
some urged at the present day. A single verse, 
the first of a little j)oein entitled Affection,^ is 
proof sufi^cient of her gentle nature, and the feli¬ 
citous expression which she soinetimee achieved. 

Mrs. Rowson also compiled several educational 
works, a Lictionary, two Bysteins of Geography, 
and Historical Exercises. Blio was also a contri¬ 
butor to the Boston Weekly Magazine, Her last 
distinct publication appears to have been in 1822, 
the two volumes entitled, Biblical Dialogues 
between a Father and his Fa/mily: comprisina 
Sacred History from the Creation to the Death 
of our Saviour Christ,, the Lkes of the Apos¬ 
tles,, the Erformation^ Ac, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
worth, in this book, living on the Connecticut, 
communicate in a series of convei'sationB with 
their five children a variety of sucred information, 
derived from the works of Stackhouse, Poole, 
Prideaux, Calvert, and others. In the preface 
Mrs. Rowson professes herself attached to the 
tenets of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
states that she “has been engaged for the last 
twenty-five years in the instruction of voung per¬ 
sons of her own sex.” Tlie style of the work is 
smooth and fiuent. 

Mrs. Rowson died in Boston, March 2, 1824.* 


• An OWtuary wtlol* in the Boston GMStts, mrintad la 
tbe Appendix to Mooro't ttiitorleil Oolloetiom for 
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Touch'd by the megio hsnd of those we loTe» 

▲ trifle will of ooosequenoe eppear; ^ 

A flow'r, A blade of gi^ a pin, a glove, 

A scrap of paper will become most dear. 

And is that being happy, whose cold heart 
Feds not, nor comprehends this source of joy? 

To whom a trifle can no bliss imrart. 

Who throw them careless by, deface, destroy ? 

Yea, they are happy; if the insensate rocks 
Which the rude ocean beats, or softly laves, 
Bejoioe that they are mov*d not by the shocks, 
Which hurl full many to untimely graves. 

Yes, they are happy; if the polished gem, 

On which the sun in varioa colours plays, 
Bgoices that its lustre comes from him. 

And glows delighted to reflect his rays. 

Not el8C.*-Though hearts so exquisitely form’d, 

Feel misery a thousand different ways; 

Yet when by love or friendship’s power warm’d. 
One look, whole days of misery repays. 

One look, one word, one kind endearing smile. 

Can from the mind each painful image blot: 

The voice we love to hear can pain beguile, 
List’uing the world beside is all forgot 

Tho’ sharp the pang which friendship slighted gives, 
Tho’ to the eye a tear may force its way ; 

The cause remov’d when hope again revives, 

Light beats the heart, ana cheerful smiles the day. 

True, when we’re forc’d to part from those we love, 
’Tis like the pang when soul and body’s riven; 
But when we meet, the spirit soars above, 

And tastes the exquisite delights of heaven. 

Mine be the feeling heart: for who would fear 
To pass the dreary vale of <leath’8 abode. 

If certain, at the end, they should be near 
And feel the smile of a benignant God ? 

TO Tixa 

Old Time, thou’rt a sluggard; how long dost thou 
stay; 

Say, where are the wings, with wliich poets adorn 
thee? 

Sure ’twas some happy being, who ne’er was away 
From the friend ne most lovM, and who wish’d to 
have shorn thee. 

First drew thee with pinions; for had he o’er known 
A long separation, so slow dost thou move. 

He’d have pictured ^ee lame, and with fetters bound 
down; 

Bo tedious is absence to friendship and love. 

I am sure thou’rt a cheat, for 1 often have woo’d 
thee 

To tarry, when blest with the friend of my heart: 
But you vanish’d with speed, tho’ I eager pursued 
thee, 

Entreating thee not in such haste to depart 
Then, wretch, thou weri deaf, nor wouldst hear my 
petition, 

But borrow’d the wings of a sparrow or dove; 
And now, when 1 wish &ee to take thy dismission 
Till those hours shall return, thou refusest to 
move. 

SOMlfXT. 

Tbe primrose gay, the snowdrop pale, 

The uly blooimng in the vale, 

Too frmle, or too fair to last. 

Wither beneath th’ untimely blast, 

Or rudely falling shower; 


No more a sweet perfbme they shed. 

Their fragrance lort, their beauty fled, 

They can revive no more. 

So hapless woman’s wounded name^ 

If Malioe seise the tramp of fame; 

Or Envy should her poison shed 
Upon the unprotected head 

Of some forsaken maid; 

Tho’ pity may her fate deplore. 

Her virtues sink to rise no more, 

From dark oblivion’s shade. 

TBS OUOICB. 

I ask no more than just to be 
From vice and folly wholly free; 

To have a competent estate, 

Neither too small, nor yet too great; 
Something of rent and taxes clear. 

About five hundred pounds a year. 

My house, though small, should be complete. 
Furnished, not elegant, but neat; 

One little room should sacred be 
To study, solitude, and me. 

The windows, jessamine should shade, 

Nor should a sound the ears invade, 

Except the warblings from a grove. 

Or plaintive miirm’riiigs of the dove. 

Here would I often pass the day, 

I’urn oVr the pi^e, or tune the lay. 

And court the aid and sacred fire 
Of the Parnassian tuneful choir. 

While calmly thus my time I'd spen^ 

Grant me, kind Heaven, a faithful Mend, 

In each emotion of my heart, 

Of grief or joy, to bear a part; 

Possess’d of learning, and good sense, 

Free fi*om pedantic insolence. 

Pleas’d witti retirement let him be, 

Yet cheerful, midst society; 

Enow how to trifle with a grace, 

Yet grave in proper time and place. 

Let frugal plenty deck my board. 

So that its surplus may uiford 
Assistance to tne noighb'ring poor, 

And send them thankful from the door. 

A few associates I’d select. 

Worthy esteem and high respect; 

And social mirth 1 would invite, 

With sportive dance on tiptoe light; 

Nor should sweet music’s voice be mote, 

The vocal strain, or plaintive lute; 

But all, and each, in turn agree, 

T afford life sweet variety; 

To keep serene the cheernil breast^ 

And give to solitude a zest. 

And often be it our employ, 

For there is not a purer joy. 

To wipe the languid grief-swoln ^e, 

To sooth the pensive mourner’s sigh. 

To calm their fears, allay their grief, 

And give, if possible, relief 

But if this fate, directing H^ven 
Thinks too indulgent to be given, 

Let health and innocence be mine, 

And I will strive not to repine; 

Will thankftii take each blessing lent^ 

Be humble, patient, and content 

THS XIIIMBPBlfPSirT WJMOm. 

When the bonny grey morning just peeps fnm the 
skies, 

And the lark mountiiig, tones her sweet lay; 
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Wtth •Mind nnineombered by earn I aibe, 

Hy qnrita, lig^t, aiiy, and gay. 

I take np my gun; honest Tray, my good friend, 
Wogsliis tail and jamM ft|30FtiTaiy romid; 

To the woods then together our footsteps wo beud, 
Tls there health and pleasure are found. 

1 snuff the fresh air; bid defiance to cure, 

Ab hi^py OB xnort^ can be; 

From tlie toils of the great* ambition and state* 

*TiB my pride and my boast to be free. 

At noon* 1 delighted range o’er the rich soil* 

And nature’s rough children regale: 

With a cup of go<^ home-brew’d I sweeten their 
toil, 

And laugh at the joke or the tale. 

And whether the ripe waving corn I behold* 

Or the innocent nock meet my sight; 

Or ^e orchard* whose fruit is just turning to gold* 
Btill* still health and pleasure unite. 

t snuff the fresh air; bid defiance to care* 

As happy as mortal can be; 

From the toils of the great* ambition and state* 

Tis my pride and my boast to be free. 

At night to my lowly ro(»f d cot I return, 

When oh* what new sources of bliss; 

My children rush out, while their little hcai'ts burn* 
Each striving to gain the first kisa 

My Dolly appears with a smile on her face* 

Good numour presides at our board; 

What more than health, plenty* good humour* and 
peace, 

Can the wealth of the Indies afford ? 

I sink into rest* with content in my breast* 

As happy as mortal can be; 

From the toils of the great* ambition and stat^ 
my pride and my boast to be free. 


▲HXBiOA, ooianaoB, amp roEicDox. 

How blest a life a sailor leads* 

From clime to clime still ranging; 

For as the calm the storm succeeds, 

The scene delights by changing. 

When tempests howl along the main* 

Some object will remind us, 

And cheer with hopes to meet again 
Those friends we^ve left behind ua 
Then under snug soil* we laugh at the gale, 
And tho’ landsmen look pale, never heed’em; 
But toss off a glass* to a favourite lass* 

To America* Commerce* and Freedom. 


And when arrived in sight of land* 

Or safe in port rejoicing, 

Our ship we moor* our sails we hand 
Whilst out the boat is hoisting. 

With eegw haste the shore we reach* 

Our mends, delighted* greet us; 

And, tripping lightly o’er the beach, 

The pret^ meet ua 
When the mil flowing bowl has enliven’d the soul* 
To foot it we merr&y lead ’em* 

And each bonny lass will drink off a glass* 

To America* ComiiMrce, and Freedom. 


Our cargo sold, the chink we share* 
And gladly wc recetre it; 

And if we meet a brother T«r* 

Who wonts* we freely give it, 
free bom sailor yet hM store* 
Boteheerfolly would lend it; 


And when 'tis gone* to sea for mor^* 

We earn it* but to spend it 
Then drink round* my boys* ’tb the first of our joys^ 
To relieve the distress’d* clothe and feed ’em; 
Tis a task which we share* with the brave and the 
fair* 

In this land of Commerce and Freedom, 
TABITHA TENNET. 

Mrs. Tabitha Tenney, the author of the popular 
Adfoentures of Doreaoina Sheldon^ was Wn at 
Exeter, K. H., in 1762. She was the daughter 
of Samuel Gilman, whose patemd ancestors con¬ 
stituted a great part of the community of that 
place. Her father died in her infancy, and she 
was left to the sole care of her pious and sensible 
mother, who was a descendant of the Puritan 
stock of Robinson, which also coin])osed a large 
portion of the early population of tho town ^ 
Exeter. As female education at that time was 
very oiroumscribed, she had but few early ad¬ 
vantages excepting those which she received from 
her mother’s excellent example of industry and 
economy, and the few well chosen books which 
she selected for her daughter’s improvement. 

Books and literary companionship were her 
greatest delight. Slie acquired a facility and cor¬ 
rectness of language which gave her noticeable 
freedom and elegance iti conversation. 

In 1788 she was married to the lion. Samuel 
Tenney, then a resident in Exeter, and formerly 
a Surgeon in tlie American army during the Re¬ 
volutionary war. He was elected a member of 
Ctmgross in 1800. She ace^oinpanied her hus¬ 
band to W^iisliington several winters, and her let¬ 
ters from that i>lace are sj)ecimens of her talent 
at graphic description, as well as illustrative of 
the fashion and manners of tho times. 

Her first publication was ti selection from the 
poets and other classical writers for tho use of 
young ladies, entitled the New Pleasing Instruc¬ 
tor. Some time after this she produced her ro¬ 
mance of Female Quixotism* This is, as its title 
implies, one of the numerous literary j)rogeny of 
Cervantes’ immortal satire. It resembles iu one 
re8i>ect more closely its original than most of its 
family, turning like Don Quixote on the evils of 
reading romances. In place, however, of the lean- 
vizored Don, we have a blooming, delicate young 
lady; and to continue the contrast, in exchan^ 
for tlie ponderous folios, in which even the light 
literature of tliose ages of learning was entombed, 
have the small volume novels of Hie Rosa-Matilda 
school of the past century, the vapid sentimental 
stuff which is now driven even min the book¬ 
stalls. Dorcas Blieldon is the only daughter of a 
wealthy father, and soon after her birth loses her 
mother. Left by a fond father to follow her own 
wishes she takes to reading novels, and so satu¬ 
rates her mind with their wishy-washy contents, 
that she determines herself to he a heroine. Her 


* Female Qnlxatism: Exhibited in the Romantic Opinions 
and Extravagant Adventures of Dorcaslna Bbeldon. 

Felix quern ikeiant aliena perioula oantum. 

In plain En|^lBb-» 

Learn to be wise by others* harm, 

And you sbidl do fbU well. 

In 2 vote. Boston: J. P. Peaslee, 1829. The eaHy editions of 
popular novels beoome exceedingly soaroo. Wo have met 
with no earlier copy than this. 
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ftnt step is to become qualified for a romantio 
eareer oy metamorphosing her plain baptismal 
Dorcas into Doroasina; her next to refuse a 
suitor, a solid man of property, of suitable age 
and approved by her fhther, whose wooing is of 
too straightforward and business-like a character 
to suit her Lydia Languish requirements; and her 
next, to repair daily to a romantically-dispased 
arbor to read and meditate. She has a confi¬ 
dante, not the white-muslined nonentity who 
would be naturally looked for beside a Tilburina, 
but a sturdy, sensible, country-bred waiting-iiiaid, 
Betty, a female Sancho Panza. 

Time wears on with Miss Dorcasina. Her re¬ 
tired residence and equally secluded mode of life 
are unfavorable to her aspirations for adventures, 
and she reaches her thirty-fourth year without a 
second offer. 

At this period on adventurer, passing a night 
at the village inn, hears of the heiress and deter¬ 
mines to carry her off. He dresses tlio next 
afternoon in his best, and re[)airs to the bower 
frequented by Dorcasina. An interview is thus 
obtained, the lady swallows the bait, the scamp 
forges letters of introduction, and is on the point 
of accomplishing his purpose wlien he is obliged 
to decamp. Dorcasina will l)eliove nothing to 
his discredit, and is for some time inconsolable. 

Her next suitor is a waggish student, a young¬ 
ster as full of practical jokes as his prototype of 
Boccaccio or Chaucer, or contemporary of Yale 
College. * He somewhat ungallantly selects Dor¬ 
casina as his victim. He thickens his plot by 
appearing, after having made a powerful first 
impression m proprid persona^ as an injured 
female, making a violent assault on Dorcasina and 
Betty:— 

The next day, as evening approached, Dorcasina 
desired Betty to attend her to the grove, Bett}', 
being on many accounts unwilling to go, on her 
knees entreated her mistress to give up the project 
But, finding her resolutely bent on fulfilling her en¬ 
gagement, the faithful creature, in spite of licr aver¬ 
sion to the adventure, and of her apprehensions of 
ghosts and goblins, could not bear the idea that her 
mistress should go to the wood, at that hour unac¬ 
companied. She tlierefore followed her foot8te[)S, 
in ailent trepidation. 

Being arrived at the arbor they seated themselves 
on the turf They had not sat long, when, instead 
of the expected lover, a female entered, and placing 
herself by the side of Dorcasina, accosted lier in 
the following manner: “ You will, perhaps, be sur¬ 
prised, when I inform you that 1 know you did uot 
come liere with the expectation of meeting a woman. 
Philander was the person whom you expected to 
see; but know» abhorred rival, that 1 liave effectu¬ 
ally prevented his meeting you this night, and am 
now come to enjoy your disappointmetit I would 
have you to know, you witch! you soi’ceress I that 
you have rubbed mo of the heart of my lover; and 
I am determined to be revenged.” 

Dorcasina, as might naturally be expected, was 
utoniriied at this i^dreM, and remained for some 
moments in a profound silence. At length, she at¬ 
tempted to justify herself, by saying tlmt she was 
sorry to be the cause of pain to any one; that, from 
her own experience, she knew too well the power 
of love, not to oomimserate any penon who nourish¬ 
ed a hopeless passion; that she had never yet seen 
Philander, to her knowledge; that this interview 
was none of her seeking; and that she had consent¬ 


ed to it, at his earnest entreaty, on the express con¬ 
dition that it should never be repeated, tihe oon- 
dtided by declaring that, as she now found he had 
been fidse to another, she would immediately retire, 
and hold no further intercourse with him. 

This mildness served, in appearance, but to irri¬ 
tate the supposed femala ** I know your arts too 
well,” cried she, raising her voice, ** to believe a 
syllable of what you say. It is all mere pretence, 
and you will consent to meet him again the very first 
opportunity. But you shall not ^o on thus practis¬ 
ing your devilish arts with impunity. Your basilisk 
glance shall not thus rob every man of his heart, 
and every woman of her lover or husband. Those 
bewitching eyes, that cause mischief wherever they 
are seen, I will tear them from their orbits.” Thus 
saying, she laid violent liands on the terrified Dor¬ 
casina; tore off her hat; pulled her hair; and was 
proceeding to tear off her handkerchief, when Betty, 
seeing her mistress so roughly handled, started up 
in her defence, and attacking tlie stranger with great 
fuiT, compelled her to quit Dorcasina in order to 
defrnd herself. Dorcasina, thus liberated, darted 
out of the grove and fied towards the house with all 
gaeed, leaving Betty to sustain the combat alone. 
Finding iierself deserted, and her antagonist much 
her superior in strength, Betty endeavored likewise 
to mnke her escape; but her attempt was unsuc¬ 
cessful. She was lield, cuffed, pulled by the hair, 
twirled round and round like a to[>, shaken and 
pushed up against the trees, without mercy; the 
person who thus rouglily handled her, exclaiming, 
all the time, “ You ugly old witch, I’ll teach you to 
carry letters, and contrive meetings between your 
mistress and ray lover; you pander, you go-be¬ 
tween I” Poor fietty begged for mercy in the most 
moving terms, protesting that she had said every¬ 
thing to dissuade her mistress from this meeting; 
but the enraged virago would not suffer her to go 
till she had stripped off her upper garments (her 
gown being a short one and of no groat value), torn 
them to rags, and scattered them about the arbor. 
She then suffered lier to depart, telling her, at the 
same time, that if ever she caught her engaged in 
tlie same business again, she would not only mvest 
her of her clothes, but strip off her old wrinkled 
hide. 

In fmther prosecution of his deviltry, he per¬ 
suades a conceited barber that Dorcasina has 
fallen in love with him at chnrch. The gull 
readily agrees to repair to the usual trysting- 
place, where we introduce him to the reader:— 

Monday being come, the barber, arrayed in hig 
Sunday clothes, with his hair as white as powder 
could make it, set out, at four o’clock, for the arbor, 
which had been pointed out to him by Philander; 
who, previous to this time, judging that Puff would 
arrive at an early hour, had l^en possewion of a 
thick tree, to enjoy, unobserved, the coming scene. 
The barber found the hour of waiting very tedious. 
He sung, he whistled, and listened attontively to 
every passing noise; when, at length, his eare were 
saluted by the sound of female voices, which were 
no other than those of Dorcasina and her attendant 
“Betty,” said the former, “you may seat yourself 
with your knitting work, without the arbor, and at 
a small distance from it; for it would not be treat¬ 
ing the young man with delicacy, to admit a third 
person to witness his passion,” Betty did as she 
was desired; and toe litUe barber no sooner dis- 
oovered Dorcasina approaching toe arbor, than, 
stepping forward and taking her hand, he add re ssed 
her with the utmost familiarity: “ Gad, my dear, 
1 began to be very impatient, and was ofnud yon 
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‘ httd diftnged y<rar mind: but 1 am vary glad to tea 
yuaatlasti Pmy, my dear, be laatedr 

l%ia fMailiar addrcai, so diflereikt from wbat 
Dcgreasiiia had been led to «n>eet, and from what 
she had been aeonstomed to from O’Oonikor, so to¬ 
tal^ disoonoerted her, that she was unable to an¬ 
swer a single word. She, howerer, did meehauioally 
as she was desired, and seated herself uwn the tun 
in silence. The barber placed himself oy her, and 
still holding the hand which she had not attempted 
to withdraw, pitied her for what he thought her 
country timidity, and kindly endeavored to encou¬ 
rage her. ** 1 suppose, my dear, you feel a little 
biShful or so 1 but don't be afraid to confess your 
lore, Be assured you will meet with a suitable re¬ 
turn; and that 1 shall be ever gmteful and kind for 
being thus distinguished.” B^roasiua, still more 
confounded by this strange speech, and wholly un¬ 
able to comprehend its meaning, oontiiiued silent 
The barber, after waiting some moments in vfuii for 
a rejiy, again began: “ Why, gad, my dear 1 if you 
don^ intend to speak, you might as well have staid 
at home. Pray, now, afford me a little of your sweet 
conversation, if it is but just to say how much you 
love me.” 

Here Dorcasina could contain herself no longer. 

** 1 had thought, sir,” said she, hesitating, I had 
expected from your professions, a quite different re¬ 
ception from this.” “ Did you, indeed ? Gad, my 
dear, you are in the right” Upon this he tlirew his 
arms round her neck, and almost stifled her with 
kisses. The astonisiied Dorcasina endeavored to dis¬ 
engage herself, but in vain; fur the enraptured bar¬ 
ber continued his caresses, only at intervals exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Gad, my dear, how happy we shall bo when 
we are married. I shall love you infinitely, l am 
sure.” Dorcasina, at length, nnding breath, in a 
loud and angry tone, exclaimed, let me go this 
moment; unhand me, sir. 1 will not endure to be 
thus treated.” 

Betty, who had hitherto sat quietly knitting upon 
a stump, hearing the angry voice of lier unstress, 
darted towards the arbor, and instantly recognized 
little puff, who had been once or twice at the house 
(though unseen by Dorcasina) to dress Mr. Sheldon, 
and whom she had observed to be a pretty, spruce 
young fellow. Her indignation being raised at the 
treatment of her mistress, she sprung ujKin him be¬ 
fore he was aware of it, and gave him, with her 
large heavy hand, a rousing box on the ear; ex¬ 
claiming, nt the same time, in a tone of great con¬ 
tempt, “The little barber I as I hope to live, 
ma’um.” 

This unexpected blow had the desired effect Puff, 
BUiprised in his turn, instantly released the mistress, 
and turning about to the maid, desired to know 
what the d—^1 she meant Betty did not deign to 
answer Iw, but “st^d collected in her might” 
RecoUectiiig v^tb indignation tlie treatment she had 
so lately received in this very spot, of which she 
now supposed him to the instigator, and incensed 
at his unpardonable insolence to her mistress, she 
now r^oiced in an opportunity of taking an ample 
revenge, in kind, for all ^e affronts they had both 
received. Rudely grasping him, therefore, under 
one arm (for though naturally mild, she was a viro- 

when exaspera^), You pitiful little scoundrel,” 
uie cried, ** what is it you mean by thus insulting 
Miss Shddon F You pretend for to inspire to love 
her, and de^ her here, on purpose to ba impudent 
to her; besides setting somelmpudent varlet in wo¬ 
men’s clothes to insult me, t’other night.” Thus say. 
iiu, idks boxed his ears with great fury, till the ter¬ 
rified barber bawled to her to desist; which she did 
not do till she was heartily tired. 


Meanwhile, the iHeked scholar, perched en the 
tree (determined if matters should eome to extreni-^ 
ty to descend and take the of Puff), eqjoyed 
the somie with the ^heet relish; being obli^ to 
stuff the comer of his gown into his mouth, to pre¬ 
vent laughing aloud and spoiling the sport 

Other equally extravagant adventores follow, 
but all stop fax short of matrimony. MeonwhHe 
Dorcasina, by the death of her father, comes into 
poss^ion of her thoosand pounds per annum. 
Having exhausted her stock of senumental fic¬ 
tion, she, in default of anything else, reads Rode¬ 
rick Random. Finding that hero to have, while 
a serving man, fallen in love with his mistress, 
she fortliwith resolves that her hired man, John 
Brown, is in a like predicament, and being, (ff 
course, like Roderick, a gentleman bom, is worthy 
of a like reward. John displays no love for the 
mistress, but is sensible of the agreeableness of 
the transition from master to man, and the banns 
are published. Dorcasina is saved by main force, 
a romantic abduction and imprisonment being 
planned and oxecuteil by her friends, one of whom, 
a lively young lady, vainly endeavors to supplant 
John by courting the susceptible lady in the dis¬ 
guise of a dasliihg young officer. John Brown is 
meanwhile bought off and sent off. 

Dorcasina at last finds that men were deceivers 
ever, that married people, even married lovers, 
have cares and troubles from which celibacy is 
exempt, and settles down at last to an old age of 
common sense. 

Mrs. Tenney affords a good example of the 
literary character, her disoinlino of mind being 
associated with j>rudence in her affairs. She was 
uniform and methodical in her habits, and so fru¬ 
gal of licr time as to execute much plain and 
oniainental work with her needle. Among her 
practical good services to tlie place of her resi¬ 
dence, was tlio establishment of an old colored 
servant of her family in a house which became a 
popular place of entertainment as a rural retreat, 
with its “cakes and ale,”and was known as 
“ Dinah’s Cottage.” * 

Mrs. Tenney died at Exeter, after a short ill¬ 
ness, in 1837. 


JOSEPH BABTLETT 

W AS born at Plymouth, Mass., about the year 1768, 
of a family of good Puritan standing. He became 
a graduate of Harvard in 1782, and witli the repu¬ 
tation of a wit went to Salem to study law, which 
he soon abandoned for a voyage to England. 
There is a popular anecdote of his appearance in 
the metropolis, which is tlius related by Knapp, 
who, in his American Biography, has presented an 
elaborate sketch of tlie man. “ One night when 
Bartlett was in the theatre in London, a play was 
going on, in which his countrymen were ridiculed 
(I believe it is one of Gen. Burgoyne’s plays); a 
number of rebels had been taken, and brought 
into tlie British camp; on the inquiry being made 
about their occupations, I believe the play says 
professions, before they became soldier^ tlie an¬ 
swer was, altliough many of them were oflSoers, 
that they were of different callings; some were 


* We sre Indebted for theee interestiug peieonal notioei to a 
lady, e relative of Mi«. Tenney. 
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Wbeiii iome taXkiny tome tinkera, dro. At thle 
.momont Bartlett rose from his seat in the pit, and 
cried, Hurra! Ghieat Britidn beaten by barbers, 
tailon^ and tinkers I” The eflfect was wonderfbl. 
John Bull took it all in good part, and many of 
the bloods of the day introduced theinsel\ree to 
him; and he made the best of the occasion. 

Bartlett pnrsned the career of an adventurer in 
London; garnbl^ gained, spent, and got into 
prison, from which he extricated himself by writ¬ 
ing a play which gave him funds for his release. 
He then went on the stage himself, and at Edin¬ 
burgh acted under the assumed name of Maitland. 
One of his parts was Belcour in the West Indian. 
From an actor he became a merchant, and secur¬ 
ed a large credit of goods for America, with which 
he was shipwrecked uijon his return on 0ai>6 Cod. 
Knapp tells us, that on the voyage he frequently 
paraded his infidel opinions and his contempt of 
death; but that when the vessel struck, he dis¬ 
played the most cowardly anxiety for his safety, 
saying that it was not that he feared to die, but 
that he should dislike to be found dead on such a 
dreary place as the back of Capo Cod.” At Bos¬ 
ton he formed a mercantile connexion, which soon 
failed, when he turned again to tlie law. The 
movement for the suppression of Shay’s rebel¬ 
lion gave him a brief opf)Ortunity to figure in 
the military line as captain of the Kopublican Vo¬ 
lunteers ; but his active services were not required. 
He was admitted to the bar, and opened an office 
at Woburn near Boston, where he affected oddity 
to attract attention, painting his house black, and 
calling it “ the coffin.” He next removed to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he bore a prominent i)art in the pub¬ 
lic altercations of the town, and busied himself in 
the affairs of the college. In 1799, he delivered 
a poem on Physiognomy before the Phi Beta Kap¬ 
pa Society of Harvard, in which, under an apf>ear- 
anoe of general satire, he is said to have token 
off traits of individuals of note at the time. The 
poem is clever, and is not luarked by any appa¬ 
rent personal scandal. Here are a few passages 
from it. 

God shows the force of his creativo powers, 

From reasoning man, to ov’ry tree and fiower; 

The hand of nature paints, on every part 
Of every face, the feelings of the heart; 

Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Insects, all proclaim 
Their diff’reut uses, qualities, and name. 

The Rotal Lion, haughty beast of prey, 

Who prowls by night, and shuns the light of day, 
Undaunted treads the trackless desert o’er. 

And rules supreme on Afric’s burning shore; 

His voice of thunder, and his savage eyes. 

Joined with his strength, and majesty of size. 

Declare his courage, confidence, and pride, 

And mark him sovVeign of the forest wida 

Soe the fierce Tiqxr*s haggard, ghastly eyes. 

That show the baseness which in ambush lies; 

His savage nature, easily we trace 
In eVryline, that’s mariced upon his face; 

When o’er hiijprey, exulting in his wiles, 

You see a devfl, when he laughs or smiles, 
e • • * * 

The gratefiil Doo, who licks his masters hand, 
Consults hb looks, obedient to command; 

Seea every thought, and every wish arise, 

In every movement of his master’s eyes. 


• • • # « « 

Look through the world, and every dime explore. 
From Africt sands, to Nova Zemblc^i shore; 

View every bird, in every leafy grove; 

Hear every note, in every song of love; 

Observe their plumes, their wings, their beaks, their 
eyes. 

From Humming-bird, to Ostrich’s lof^ sixe; 

And say if nature does not truly teach 
In every bird the qualities of each. 

Next the author takes up fishes, and follows 
with serpents:— 

Who views the SxBPSirr, crawling on the earth. 
Observes the mischiefs it has given birth, 

Fraud, craft, and cunning darting from his eyes, 

Sees plagues unnumbered from his form arise; 

His spots, meandering, warn us of deceit. 

And every folding, shows him made to cheat. 

His eyes and shapeless head make us believe 
The ancient story of old Mother Evk. 

Had but Lavator'g science then been known. 

We had been happy. Paradise our own; ^ 

Eve would have seen the craft, which lurk’d 
within; 

Perceiv’d the Devil, in the Serpent’s skin. 

Observ’d each wile, in every look complete, 

Nor eat herself, nor given man to eat 
Then this our earth Millennium had been, 

Free from all death, from misery and sin, 

Man then had liv’d unconscious of the tomb, 
Einoying nature in eternal bloom. 

Forgive, my friomls, if 1 presume to scan. 

And show the Physiognomy of Man, 

Explore each windirjg of the inmost soul, 

Expose his vices and unveil the whole. 

The author never speaks of individuals, but of 
classes, wherein he alludes to their foibles, for 
example:— 

Behold the man who scents the drawing-room. 
With all the fragrance of a rich perfume, 

In speaking li8{)B, in walking seems to dance, 

Ancf shines in all the frippery of Prance, 

Uis forehead short, his eyebrows wild, and thin 
Denotes the For, the want of sense within; 

Poor senseless being, let the idiot pass; 

In dress a For, in iutoUeet an Ass. 

Of tlie critics:— 

Make way, my friends, and give the Critic place. 
With me oMervo the features of his face; 

Uis front, his lips, his eyes, declare aloud, 

That he’s a man oppressive, harsh, and proud. 

Point to a man unsociable, severe. 

Who damns all genius with a haughty sneer; 

Who walks the street with stiflf, important air. 

And judges merit by the rules of Blair; 

A comma wanted, pmts him in a rage; 

A well-turn’d period, condemns the pagei 
Hard is the task of this unhappy Wight, 

To read, to hear, examine all we write. 

To turn o’er volumes with convulsive haste, 

And dash out pages, to reform our taste. 

We leave the Critic, with his envious mind. 

To show a face, the noblest of its kind; 

Majestic forehead, and an arohed nose. 

Boldness and vigor of the mind disclose. 

A pieroiag eye, commandinff, wild, severe, 

Shows us a man incapable m fear; 
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ir« know the man* *tii JP^r^edom^MfimrUe mh, 
Oolumbin’s boost, <mr sovionr WjMmmoK, 

By and by he takes up woznan;— 

From men we turn, to view the Female sex, 

ICade to delight^ to pata, to p/soss, to vex ; 

Form’d by our Gk)D, to strew our path with flowers. 
To sooth our cares, to our passing hours, 

«««*«« 

First on the list, observe that woman’s form, 

Who looks a veiy monster in a storm. 

Her skinny Ups, her pointed nose behold, 

And say if nature’s marked her fob a scold I 
Observe her chin, her every feature trace. 

And see the fury, trembling in her face; 

By nature made to mar the joys of life. 

And DAMN THAT MAN who has her for a wife. 

The mild blue eje, the round and dimpled chin. 
Bespeaks a mind incapable of sin. 

The laughing cheeks, the lips of coral dye. 

Declare the Cupids which in ambush lie; 

The nose and forehead, happily combine, 

To show exertions of a power divine. 

To show an angel in a woman’s face. 

On whicli is stamped both dignity and grace, 

When fortune frowns, and adverse scenes arise. 
Despair and horror stand before our eyes. 

Our minds are wrapt in all the gloom of night, 

The world appears a desert in our sight. 

Our friends aesert us like a summer’s fly. 

And leave us wretched, languishing to die; 

An angel female, soothes our souls to rest. 

And calms the passions raging in the breast. 

Dispels all care, and ev’ry pain beguiles. 

Subdues all fear, and clothes the face with smiles: 
Females Uke her, would make all nature bloom. 

And smooth the passage to the dreary tomb. 

To this poem are appended, in the edition of 
1823, at Boston, dedicated to John Quincy 
Adams, a number of Aphorims on Men^ Man- 
neT9y Frtneiples^ and Tnings^ which his various 
opportunities in the world had given him ample 
opportunity to collect Here are a few of them, 
some of which, if we are to receive Knapp's view 
of his life, might have been profitable in his own 
career. 

Slandxi. 

Wlienever you find a man envleavoring to lessen 
and destroy tne reputation of another, be certain his 
own character is desperate. 

There never was a calumniator who was brave, 
honest, or just 

I never found a slanderer, who dared to meet face 
to face the person whom he abused and vilified 
when absent 

LAW. 

The man who, for any trifling injury, applies to a 
lawyer for redress, will soon be obliged to apply to 
the town for support 

Whenever you hear a man boasting of his cou¬ 
rage, be eonTmeed he will be a coward in time of 
di^er. 

A man who boasts of his honesty, or a woman of 
her chastity, are both to be suspected. 

WOMAN. 

Women pomess leas charity towards.the foibles of 
their own sax than the men. 


A woman, deatitute of morals, will be more atro* 
etous than a man: Devils were made flrom Ang^ 

Let woman be conscious of her beauty, and she 
will usually be inattentive to her mind. 

Women possess atrouger passions than men, leia 
reason to govern them. 

nomsBir. 

Friendship is in every person’s mouth—-little under¬ 
stood, and lees practised. 

A man frequently loses the affection of his friend, 
when he loses his property. 

Love is the attachment of bodies—frienddbip the 
union of souls. 

Confidence is the cement of frienddiip. 

PABTT BPnUT. 

A party spirit in a small village, is the poison and 
curse of all social intercourse. 

Every social feeling, every generous emotion, 
every noble sentiment, is usiudly sacrificed on the 
altar of Party Bpirit 

In 1823, Bartlett delivered a voluntary Fourth 
of July oration in Boston, after which be recited 
a poem, entitled the Mew Vicar qf Bray, 

I..eaving Cambridge, Bartlett practised law and 
politics in Maine. He bad Wore been in the 
Massacdiusetts House of llepreseiitatives, and was 
now elected to the Maine legislature, lie was at 
tills time a candidate for Congress, and nearly 
secured bis election by his personal exertions as a 
speaker, and bis political newspaper writings, 
lie also practised law in Portemoutn, M. H., and 
finally si^ttled down in Boston, a burden to bis 
few friends in the last years of an imiirovident 
life. Ho died Oct. 27, 1827, at the age of sixty- 
six. Loring, in his Boston Orators, gives the fol¬ 
lowing Epitaph, which Bartlett wrote on liimself, 
and which he recited on his death-bod 

’Tis done! the fatal stroke is g^ven, 

And Bartlett’s fled to hell or heaven; 

His friends approve it, and his foes applaud,— 

Yet he will have the verdict of his God. 

Another stanza, which ho is said to have re¬ 
cited while attending the funeral of John Hale, 
an estimable citizen of Portsmouth, exhibits, per¬ 
haps, feeling and compunction:— 

God takes the good, 

Too gtK)d by far to stay 
And leaves the bad, 

Too bad to take away.* 

JAMES KEKT. 

James Kent was bom in the town of Fredericks, 
Putnam oo,. New York, July 31, 1763. His 
father was a lawyer by profession, and occa¬ 
sionally practised; but nis main attention was 
devoted to his farm, a pleasantly situated estate 
on the banks of the Croton river. The beautifol 
scenes of this locality made a deep impression on 
the mind of the son; and years after, when the 
stream, like the boy who dwelt beside it, had 
become famous, it was his delight to stand at the 
window of his Ubrary and watch its waters leap¬ 
ing forth in the Union Pork fonntun before him. 

James Kent entered the Freshman Class of 
Yale College in 1777. His studies were inter- 


* Loilqi^i Hnsdred Beaton Omton, p. 40d 
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mpM, in hSi SqilionKyre year by the oconpadon 
of the town by the Bridsh, in conaequenoe of 
which the Colttge was temporarily closed. It 
was during this recess tliat he mrst met with 
BU^hstanii Canmmtarm^ and so delight^ was 
he with that great work, that he at once resolved 
to master its contents by close study. This inci¬ 
dent determined his choice of a profession. 

Obtaining his degree in 1781, he at once com¬ 
menced the study of the law in the office of ^e 
distinguished Egbert Benson, at Poughkeepsie. 
He was admitted attorney in January, 1786, and 
commenced practice in his native villa^ of Fre¬ 
dericks, but finding there too limited a field for 
his exertions, he returned to Poughkeepsie, where 
he opened an office in partnership with Gilbert 
Livir^ton. Here, in April, 1786, he married 
Miss Elizabeth Bayley. 

A conviction of the limited extent of his classi¬ 
cal acquirements (the course at Yale College, in 
his day, extending only to the study of the New 
Testament in Greek, and of portions of Virgil, 
Horace, and Cicero in Latin) led to a plan of 
study which he immediately put into execution. 
By rising very early he was enabled to devote 
two hours to Greek and two to l^tin before 
breakfast. The business hours of the day were 
occupied by his profession. Two hours after 
dinner were given to the French language, and 
the evening, when not engaged socially, to the 
study of the English classics, in verse as well as 
prose. lie continued this division of the day 
uutil he became a Judge of the Supreme Court. 

In 1790 and 1792 he was elected a member of 
the State Assembly, lie became a leader of the 
federal minority in this body, and distinguished 
Jiirnself by the ability with which, in 1793, he 
conducted the examination of witnesses relative 
to the destruction of the votes cast in Otsego 
county, in the election for Governor of the State, 
an act which had raised the candidate of the 
minority to the office. His course was warmly 
approv^ by John Jay, and remembered to his 
ailvantago, when the latter became Governor of 
the State. 

In April, 1798, ho was nominated for Congress 
in Dutchess county, but his party being in the 
minority, lost liis election. Ho removed during 
the same month to the city of New York. Here, 
as at his previous residence, his professional 
receinta wore very small, and as neither himself 
nor nis wife possessed priviite resources, they 
were much straitened in their circumstances. 
In December, he was appointed Professor of 
Law at Columbia College, and after diligent pre¬ 
paration entered upon ito duties in the follow¬ 
ing November. His introductory lecture was 
published by the trustees, and in 1796 he issued 
a small volume containing three others prelimi¬ 
nary to his course on the common law, devoted 
to a review of the various forms of government 
which have existed at various periods, a history 
of the union of the United States from their first 
ooqjoined action to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and an examination of the law of 
nations as applied to the oircumstano^of peace, 
war, and neutrality. He delivered/in the same 
year on address before the State Sdoiety for the 
promotion of agriculture, art, and manufactures, 
which is printed in the first volume of their 


Transactions. He was also appointed by Governor 
Jay one of the two Masters in Chancery of &e 
dly, much to the improvement of his mumoial 
resources. 



In 1798, he resigned his professorship, the 
attendance of students and provision for support 
being too slight to warrant farther effort in its 
behalf. He was appointed the same year a Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court by Governor Jay, and 
accepted the office, although the salary was mudb 
less than what he at this time received, as he held 
the office of recorder, by appointment, in 1797, 
as well as Master in Chancery. He here, in his 
second term, introduced the practice of rendering 
written decisions, a course followed by his asso¬ 
ciates, and which in a short time raised the 
Bench to a iar higher dignity than it had pre¬ 
viously attained. In 1804, he became ChidMus- 
tice, an office which he held until his appoint¬ 
ment in 1814 as Chancellor. During liis tenure 
of this office he effected, says Judge Diier, “a 
change in the system and administration of 
equity law, so extensive and entire, that with a 
single exception (that of Lord Nottingham) it has 
no parallel in the history of tlie law.” He re¬ 
tained this office until 1828, when having attained 
the age of sixty, he became inoapocitat^ by the 
law of the State for judicial duty. 

The same year, on occasion of a vacancy in 
the bench of the Supremo Court of the United 
States, Kent was talked of by bis friends for 
the appointment, and the matter was warml}" 
seconded by Wirt, then Attorney-General, who 
addressed a letter on the siib^ject to President 
Monroe, in wliioh he met the difficulty of Kent’s 
politicid relations by urging tlie value of his 
character to the nation. “ Kent holds so lofty a 
stand,” he wrote, “everywhere, for almost match¬ 
less intellect and learning, as well as for spottoie 
purity and high-minded honor and patnotamL 
that I firmly believe the nation at lam would 
approve and applaud the appointment.’^ Of hk 
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< pmoDal eliMoter, Wirt held ihis i^ypveoiataon. 
^Hia oonTenuitioii and mmmen are indioadve 
mily of a simplicity ahnootliaianlnld, and of the 
mofit perfect kindness and suavity of dkporiiion; 
and such, 1 have understood^ has always been his 
character. Judging by what 1 have seen of him, 
and by all that 1 have ever heard, he is as beni^ 
nantaud patriotic as he is admitted on all hands 
to be great and enlightened.^* The appointment 
was proposed, while Mr. Smith Thompson, to 
whom the post had beenoifeied, hesitated in its 
acceptance. His entrance upon the odice closed 
the matter.* 

Widi a view to the eatahfishment of a law 
school Kent removed from Atbany, where he re¬ 
sided during his judicial careCr, to the city of New 
York, and a second time accept the professorsliip 
of law in Columbia College. He delivered a course 
of lectures in 18^4, which ho repeated the next 
year, when the hioreaBe of his practice as coun¬ 
sel, his intention of preparing Ids lectures for 
publication, and as hefbre the inadequate pecu¬ 
niary support of the professorship, rendered his 
further discharge of its duties merely nominal. 

In 1826 he published the first volume of his 
Commentaries,t at the earnest solicitation of 
his friends, he himself having little expectation 
of a favorable reception by the nublio. He ori¬ 
ginally contemplated but two volumes, but these 
ei^nded as he proceeded into four, the last of 
which apjKMired in 1830. They at once took the 
high place they have since held in legal litera¬ 
ture, and as the universally received text-books 
of the science throughout the country, as by 
the plan of stating first the common kw on each 
topic, and afterwards the changes introduced by 
decisions or statute in each State, it is adapted to 
the use of every portion of the Union. The 
copyright of this work was held by the author 
exclusively in his own hands, the copies printed 
stored in his own residence, and disposed of as 
ordered by the booksellers. 

Humor is hardly to be looked for in a volume 
of Commentaries on the law, but Kent, after 
having conducted the student through the in¬ 
tricate theme in his text, coolly informs him in 
a note that the rule in Shelley’s case is entirely 
superseded. 


The juridical scholar, on whom his great master, 
Coke, has bestowed some portion of the ** gladsome 
IMt of jurisprudence,” will scarcely be oblo to 
uphold an involuntary sigh, as he costs a retro- 
ipeetive glance over the piles of learning, devoted 
to destruction by an edict os swoeping and unrelent¬ 
ing as the torch of Omar. He must bid adieu for 
ever to the renowned discussions in Shelley’s case, 
which were so vehement and so protrncted as to 
arouse the scoptro of the haughty Elizabeth. He 
may equally tifke leave of the niultiplied specimens 
of profound logic, skilftil criticism, and refined dis- 
tinctiotis, whi^ pervade the varied cases in law and 
equify, from those of Shelley and Archer, down to 
the direct oolliaion between the courts of law and 
equity, in the time of Lord Hardwicke. He will 
have no more ooneem with the powerful and ani¬ 
mated discussions in Perrin v. Blake, which awak¬ 
ened all that was noble and illustrious in talent and 
endowment, through eveiy precinct of Westminster 
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hall He will liave oecaskm no IrnigSTi in {mM^h 
of the learning of that case, to tread the ekStr and 
bright paths iuumlnated by l^r William BlackstaneV 
illitttrations, or to study an^ admire the spirited and 
i^oioQS dimertation of Hargrave, the comprebtn- 
sive and profound disquisition of Feame, the acute 
and analytical essay of Preston, the neat and orderly 
abridgment of Ormse, and the severe and piercing 
criticums of Reeve. What 1 have, therefore, writ¬ 
ten on this subject, may be considered, so for os my 
native state is conoemed, as an humble monument 
to the memory of depart^ learning. 

The reports of his opinions as Chief-Justice and 
Chancellor bear testimony witli his Commentaides 
to his clearness of style and ability aa a writer. 
As an evidence of their excellence, it may be 
stated that one quoted in an argument by Web¬ 
ster is cited in an article on tliat great orator in 
the North American .Review as from his pen. 

In 1828, Kent delivered an Anniverea^ Dis-^ 
course h^ore the New York Historical Society; in 
1881, an address before the Phi Beta Kappa at 
Yale College; and in 1886 one before tlic Law 
Association of New York, in which he has given 
spirited reminiscences of the leading members of 
the bar at the commencement of his career. 

In 1840 he prepared, at the request of the Mer¬ 
cantile Library Assenjiation, a Course of Rejiding 
for the giiidanc^c of its members, composed exclu¬ 
sively of merchants* clerks of this city. It con¬ 
tains an unusual preponderance of books of travel 
a class of writings in which the com[)iler took 
interest. His ftiends were amused by the ample 
field of geographical study thus marked out for 
youthftd readers engaged in unschokstic pursuits, 
but the preference was one not ill adapted to the 
purpose of aiding to interest, and at the same 
time instruct, while its bearing on the mercantile 
career is obvious. 

The incentive tliese MrnetuoUy novel and ad- 
ventuion narratives anorued to the exercise of 
the imagiuation, witli the engrossing but not 
exhausting em[)loyment to the mind of minute 
geopaphical study, supplied an inexhaustible Amd 
of the purest gratilication to a sympathetic and 
intellectual old age. 

Chancellor Kent continued the practice of liis 
profession as chamlier counsel, until w'itliin a 
short period of his death, which occurred on the 
12th bee., 1847. The temperate and constant 
use of his foculties through life preserved their 
energy to a remarkable extent m his old age. 
His amiability and purity of character were as 
remarkable as his Judicial acqniiximents. 

His son, William Kent, is engaged upon a bio¬ 
graphy, which will hardly fail, by increasing oar 
knowledge, to increase still more our respect for 
its eminent subject. The materials for our own 
article have been mainly derived fW)m the excellent 
disoourse delivered at the request of the Judiciary 
and bar of the city and state, by the Hon. John 
Buer, in 1848. 

m mew Tomx ooKvximoH voa tar 4i>opnoir or tri fkdi- 

JUI. OOHBTinmOH—TBOK AM ABBinB BnrOBl nn LAW 
AWOOlAnOK. 

I allude to the convention which ocsemblod at 
Poughkeepeie in the eunmier of 1788, to deliberate 
and decide on the adoption of the federal constitu¬ 
tion. The intense interest with which the meeting 
of the oonventiou was anticipated and regarded, can 
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y* and nmoh leu ade- 
deMiibed. 1 then resided in that village, 
«nd VOS enabled and induced to attend the oonven- 
tion oe a speototor, doily and steadily daring the 
entire siz weeks of its session, and 1 wee of course on 
m and ear witness to everything of apnblio nature 
that was said or done. Ine convention was com¬ 
posed of sixty-Ave members, and not one of them 
remains a survivor at this day. lhat bright and 
golden age of the republic may now be numbered 
** with the years beyond the flood,** and I am left in 
comparative solitude to recall and ei^oy the enohant- 
ing vision. 

^e convention combined the talents, experience, 
and weight of character, of some of the most distin¬ 
guished men hi the state. Most of them hod been 
tutored in the discussions, services, and perils of the 
revolution. The principal speakers in favor of the 
adoption of the constitution were, Mr. Jay (then 
(Secretary for Foreign Affairs), Chancellor Living¬ 
ston, Mr. I>nane (then mayor of this city), Mr. Hari- 
son, and Colonel Hamilton. On the other side, and 
against the adoption without previous amendments, 
were George Clinton (then Governor of the state), 
Mr. Lansing (afterwards Chancellor), Mr. Jones 
(afterwards Recorder of this city), John Williams 
of Washington county, and Gilbert Livingston and 
Melancton Smith, delegates from Dutchesa There 
was no difficulty in deciding at once on which side 
of the house the superiority in debate existed. Yet 
in the ordinary range of the discussions, it was 
found that the dignity, candor, and strengt.h of Jay, 
the polished address and elegant erudition of Chan¬ 
cellor Livingston, and the sagacity and cxhaustless 
researches of Hamilton, were met with equal pre¬ 
tensions by their opponents, supported by the sim¬ 
plicity und unpretending good sense of Clinton, the 
souna judgment of Jones, the plausible deductions 
of Lansing, and the uietanhysicol mind and embar¬ 
rassing subtleties of Hmitn. But Colonel Hamilton 
niaiiitaiued the ascendancy on every question; and 
being the only member present who hud signed the 
constitution, he felt and sustained most intrepidly 
the weight of the responsibility which belonged to 
him 08 the leader on the federal side of the ques¬ 
tion. All seemed, as by common consent, to con¬ 
cede to him the burden and the honors of tlm de¬ 
bate. Mr. Bmith was also the most prominent and 
responsible speaker on the part of the anti-federal 
majority. There was no person on that side to be 
compared to him in acute and logical discussion. 
He was Hamilton's most persevering and formidable 
antagonist But even Smith was routed in every 
contMt, and os Mr. Hamilton had been a most active 
member of the national convention, and the princi¬ 
pal author of the Federalifi^ his mind had grown 
familiar with the principles and history of federal 
governments, and with every topic of debate. He 
was prompt, ardent, energetic, and overflowing, 
with an exaaastless store of argument and illustra¬ 
tion. 

The three principal topics of debate, in which 
Mr. Hamilton was most distinguished and most mas¬ 
terly, were (1), on the importance of the union, the 
defects of the confederation, and the just principles 
of representation. (2.) On the requiute tenure and 
stobility of the senate. (8.) On the power of taxa¬ 
tion and the residuaiy rights of ^hc states. On 
each of Uiose subjects ne bestowed several speeches, 
some of which were employed in refutation and 

^ generally spoke with great earnestness and 
energy, and with oonsiderable, and sometimeB ve¬ 
hement gesture^ His language was clear, nervous, 
and olossieid. He went to the foundation and reo- 


I aoB of every doctrine whieh he examined, aod he 
brot^t to the debate a mind richly adorned with 
all the learning that was applicable. He never 
omitted to meet fairly the dUcussioo, and he was 
sure to dieoover the strength and weakness, the in- 
^edients of truth and error, in every proportion he 
hod to contend with. His candor was magnani¬ 
mous, and rose to a level with his talents. Hie 
I temper was spirited, but courteous, amiable, and 
I generous; and he frequently made pathetio and 
powerful appeals to the good sense and patriotism 
of the assembly, and ]^ted vividly the Acuities 
and dangers of the crisis, in order to prepare their 
minds for a favorable reception of the consUtutioa 
The style and manner of Smith's speeclics was plain, 
j dry, and syllogistic; and it behooved his odvenary 
I to understand well the ground on which he stooa, 
and the principles he advanced, or he might find it 
i somewhat embarrassing to extricate himself from a 
; subtle web of specious reasoning, unless indeed it 
was met by Hamilton's skill and strength, whiih 
nothing could resist Smith was a speaker of re¬ 
markable simplicity, and his disposition was gentle 
and liberal. J'hough 1 had strong political preju¬ 
dices against Governor Clinton, as the leader of the 
party opposed to the constitution, yet during the 
course of the session, 1 became forcibly struck with 
the dignity with which he presided, and with his 
unassuming and modest pretensions as a speaker. 
It was impossible not to have respect for such a 
character, or for a young man not to be somewhat 
overawed in his presence, when it became apparent 
from all his conduct, that he possessed great deci¬ 
sion of character, and a stem inflexibility of pur¬ 
pose 

The arguments urged by Col Hamilton In the 
debates, were substantially the same which he had 
befom employed in the Federalitt. They could not 
have been different, for he had already urged all the 
lca*3ing considerations which led to the plan, and 
hod guided the judgment and skill of the artists. ^ 

In his opening speech, Mr. Hamilton preliminarily 
observed, that it was of the utmost importance that 
the convention should be strongly impressed with a 
conviction of the necessity of the union of the states. 
If they could be entirely satisfied of that great truth, 
their minds would then be prepared to admit the 
necessity of a government of similar oiganiaation 
and powers with the scheme of the one before them, 
to uphold and preserve that union. It was like the 
case of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and doubts on that subject were one great cause, he 
said, of modern infidelity, for if men could be 
thoroughly convinced that they had within them 
immaterial and immortal spirits, their minds would 
be prepared for the ready reception of Christian 
truth. After pointing out the nmical defects of the 
articles of confederation, and vindicating the popu¬ 
lar basis of the propos^ system, he declared nis 
most serious conviction, that the latter was a wise 
and genuine specimen of u representative republic; 
and he hoped and trusted that we should find in it 
an effectual cure for our actual distresses, and that it 
would prove an eminent blessing to us and our pos¬ 
terity. He concluded his first groat speech with the 
patriot’s prayer: “ Oh I save my country, heaven I** 
m allusion to the brave Cobham, who felt ** his ruling 
passion strong in deatL” 

His two speeches on the organiaation, powett* 
and stability of the senate, were regarded at the 
time, by the best judges, ns the noblest speoimene 
whic^ tne debates in that, or in any other assembly, 
ever afforded of the talents mid wiMom of the stetes- 
man. They were delivered with a strong deiire to 
put down a most mischievous and pemioioiis pttipo* 
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•iitioii to amend the ooBatitutioii, and whidh was, 
ttot no ponou shonld be eligible ae a senator for 
taore than six veers in any term of twelve years, 
and that they should at all times within the period 
of six years be subject to recall by the state l^lat- 
urea, and to the suostitution of otners." Mr Hamil¬ 
ton, on that occasion, took broad views of the nature 
of man,-—his passions, pnrsaits, interests, prejudices, 
ditties; and he drew his deductions from the design 
and necessity of government, the settled principles 
of policy, and the history and melancholy infirmities 
of all free, and especially of all federal governments, 
ancient and modem. Instability, a fiuctuating 
policy, and corrupt and vindictive factions, were 
proxmnent features and practical consequence 
m the history of most republican systems, ana their 
uecessary tendency was to weaken the sanctity of 
contracts, lessen the security of property, destroy a 
proud and just sense of natiounl honour, and finally to 
forfeit the respect and confidence of the rest of man¬ 
kind. He contended, therefore, that in all just 
policy, we ought not to hesitate to infuse a principle 
of stability into the structure of our national go¬ 
vernment, by the creation of a senate, to be com¬ 
paratively suiall in the number of its members, and 
to have them choseu for considerable periods of 
time, so os to inspire them with a feeling of inde¬ 
pendence, and a lively sense of character, in the due 
oiMhaige of their trust Upon no other plan, could 
the Senate, either in its legislative or executive 
character, be able to perform its functions as the 
balance-wheel of the machine. In no other way 
would that body be able to become the requisite 
check to the mischiefs of misguided seal and fac¬ 
tious policy in the more popular branch, or to the 
abuses ana misnile of the president, in the exercise 
of the treaty and the appointing powei-s. 

During the sitting or the convention, information 
was received that New Hampshire had adopted the ! 
constitution, and she made the ninth state that had 
ratified it That great event wrought at once a ; 
momentous change in the condition of the United ; 
States; inasmuch as the confederation became there- ' 
by ipso facto dissolved, and the new constitution ! 
bad become, or would be when organized, tiie exist- ' 
ing national government of the nine states wliich i 
had ratified the same. But that fact, solemn and I 
weighty as it was, did not seem to disturb the trnn- ' 
quiUity, or shake the purpose, of a majority of the 
convention. Mr. Smith and Mr. Lansing both 
declared that the event had no influence on their 
deliberations. The convention continued its sharp 
debates for three weeks longer, and a[)parenlly 
regardless of that information, until all ho[)es of an 
mispieiouB issue to the business seemed to be lost. 
It was in the midst of that gloomy period, and just 
before the clouds began to disperse, and serene skies 
to appear and gladden the moral atmosphei’e of the 
place, that Mr. Hamilton made one of his most 
pathetic and impassioned addresses. Ho urged every 
motive and consideration that ought to sway tlio 
human mind in such a crisis. He touched with 
exquisite skill every cord of sympathy that could be 
made to vibrate in the human breast. Our country, 
our honor, our liberties, our firesides, our posterity, 
were placed in vivid colow before us. He alluded 
to the distresses and national degradation which 
dictated the call for a general convention, and he 
portrayed in matchless style the characters in that 
ulustri^ assembly, composed of the wisest and 
brightest of our Ameri<»n statesmen. To discrimi¬ 
nate largely might be invidious; but it could not 
be so, he said, to select FrankUn, revered by the 
wise men of Europe, and WaBhinffton^ crowned with 
laurels, and refulgent with glory. 


InteUigenee was ohortiy afterwards raeehradi, tbH 
Yirginia had alao adopted the eonstitution. Mr, 
Hatton read with much sensibility a letter to that 
effect, oomnranioated by express frSm Mr. Madkon. 
It pr(^nced at once a visible change in the dispoih 
tion of the house, and led it to think of adopting the 
constitution upon certain terms. A resolution to 
that effect was before the house, when Mr. Smith 
moved that the constitution be ratified upon oatuU- 
tion^ that certain powers contained in the instru¬ 
ment should not be exercised until a general con¬ 
vention of the states bod been called to propose 
amendments. This proposition was discussed for 
several days, and under the impression in one part 
of the house, that the adoption of the constitution 
with that qualification annexed, would readily be 
received by the existing Congress. Mr. Hamilton 
was strenuous and peremptory in his opinion, that 
I such a conditional ratification would not and could 
I not possibly be accepted. He assured the house 
I that all expectations friim such a source would 
prove delusive. This opinion gained ground, and 
I the members generally and gradually assumed a 
I more conciliatory tone; and all vehemence in debate 
I seemed to cease as by common consent Convic- 
; tioiis once beginning to operate, were borne along 
j with increasing force against the stream of preju¬ 
dice. “ We did not come here,” said Mr. Jay, “ to 
carry points, or gain party triumphs. We ought 
not to expect it, or wish it We were without a 
national government, and on the eve of an untried 
era. Everything demanded moderation and con¬ 
cession. Tne laurels of mere party victory, might 
be bedewed with the tears, or stained with the 
blood of our fellow-citizens.” Mr. Hamilton dis- 
i claimed all intention of wounduig the feelings of 
I any individual, though he had expressed liimself in 
I the course of the debates in strong language, dic¬ 
tated by strong emotions, for on no subject had his 
mind been agitated with more painful concern. 
The spirit of the house became liberal anti cheer¬ 
ing; and at last Mr Jones moved to substitute tlie 
words in full confidence^ in lieu of the words, upof\ 
condition, in the form of the ratification. He was 
siipjxirted by Mr. Smith, who had so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and by Mr. Platt, then first judge 
of the county of J)utche.s8, who made a few plain 
observations in a direct and downright manner, of 
his sense of duty, and of his determination to follow 
it Twelve members came over from the anti- 
federal side of the house, and they were sufiiciont 
to constitute the majority which unconditionally 
ratified the constitution. 1 have always considered 
the members who made this memorable and 
unbought sacrifice of error, prejudice, and party 
; discipline, on the altar of patnotism and their couu- 
; try’s welfare, os entitled to the highest commenda- 
' lion. It was quite an heroic effort, to quit such a 
I leader as Governor Clinton, though it was to follow 
! their own convictions. It was understood that 
i several other members were inclined to follow the 
I same course, but they could not be brought to 
I desert the governor, wno remained infiexible. Had 
i he consented to vote for the constitution, the rati¬ 
fication of it would probably have been unanimous. 

; As it was, the spirit of conciliation which closed the 
j labors of that illustrious ^embly, was deemed most 
i auspicious, and as affording a new and iiistmotive 
example of wisdom and moderation to manldncL 

ABIEL HOLMES. 

Abiel Holmes, tlie author of the American An¬ 
nals, one of the pioneer works of American His¬ 
tory, was bom in Woodstock, Oonn.^ a town 
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fiym&Ay nnd^ the Jaris<liction of MossaohnsettB, 
December t763. His father, Dr. Davla 
Holmes, hod served as captain with the prorincial 
forces in the old French war in Oanaoa. Abie! 
graduated at Tale in 1783, and soon after aooepted 
the appointment of Tutor in the college, having 
first preached a short time to a society in Mid¬ 
way, Georgia. In 1788 he was settled over the 
congregation in Midway, where he had formerly 
preached, and maintained a happy relation with 
them until 17U1, when the state of his health 
compelled him to remove to the north. In 1790, 
he married Mair, daughter of Dr. Ezra Stiles, the 

f )resident of Yale College. She died in 1795, 
eaving no children. 

In 1792, Mr. Holmes was installed as pastor of 
the Fir4 Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
Maas., and occupied this position until 1832, a 
long period of forty years, when the increa^^ of 
new theological opinions caused a division of the 
society. lie retained his connexion with the 
“orthodox” portion of the parish, a colleague 
having been settled with him, to whom he soon 
resigned his share of the duties, and passed the 
remainder of his life peacefully and happily in 
Cambridge. His religious and eccIcsi;istioal faith 
was that of the Puritans. His position at Cam- 
])ridge was, therefore, peculiarly difficult and deli¬ 
cate, surrounded as he was with communities 
of different faith, and in the immediate vicinity 
of an institution at that time almost exclusively 
under Unitarian intiuence. But ho was charihible 
by nature, and disjK)'^ed to live peaceably witli 
those whose faith (liffored from his own. For a 
long course of years he was in the habit of ex¬ 
changing f)ulpits with the Unitarian clergy of the 
neighborhood, and neviT ceased to be on the most 
friendly terms of intercourse with many among 
them. 

In the year 1800 he married Sarah, daughter 
of the Hon. Oliver Wendell, of Bo.ston.* 

In his literary career Dr. Ilolmes, in 1798, 
wrote the life of his father-in-law, President 
fitiles, a work of genuine worth and character. 
In 1805 he published his Anierican ArindU^ a 
work in two volumes octavo, containing the o\it- 
lines of Aineri<’nn History from 1492 to the pe¬ 
riod of its publication, a work of careful c<dlcction 
and research; and in 1829 he published a second 
edition of the work, enlarged with a continuation 
of the rof/ord. The American Annals employed 
him some ton years in composition, and much 
labor was expended on its revision. This was a 
labor of love. To verify a doubtful legend; to 
disprove a questionable tradition by now testimo¬ 
ny ; to got at the absolute fact and let this tell its 
own story: such labor as this was his highest 
literary pleasure. Like a famous observer in 
science ho might have adopted the saying of 
Rousseau as his motto, “ I know that truth is in 
things, and not in my mind that judges of tliem, 
and that the less of myself 1 mingle with them 
the nearer I shall come to the tnith.” He iPb- 
served the remark, however, very differently from 
the famous egotist who originated it. 

• The ohlldreii of this sorond morrlage were, 1. Mary Jack- 
•on, married to Usher Parsons, M.D.: S. Ann Susan, married 
to thi't Hrm. Charles Wentworth irnhum; 8. Sarah Lathrop, 
who died in childhood; 4. Oliver Wendell, the poet and phy- 
flolan ; 6. John Holmes of C^bridge. 
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I In 1817 Dr. Holmes delivered a ooturee of 
I Lectures on Eeolesiastioal History in Harvard 
I College. 

He published in the Massaohusetts Historioal 
Collections a Memoir ^ the French ProteetmU; 
and a Hietory of the Town of Cambridge. 

Besides the works thus enumerated he pub¬ 
lished various sermons. Occasionally, like many 
of his clerical contem]x>raries, he indulged in 
verse, not, however, in any more serious c^orts 
than a slight translation or an occasional hjmm. 

Hi** fondness for history and antitiiiarian re¬ 
search was no doubt favored and fostered by his 
early relations with his revered father-in-law, 
President Stiles. But the author of “The His¬ 
tory of the Judges ” joined to his loaniing a love 
of theory leading him at tiiiu^ towards credulity, 
winch his son-in-law did not inherit. The master 
was fond of wide speculations; the pupil was con¬ 
tent Avith the humble task of collecting, sifting, 
verifying, and classifying the facts of history. To 
the same master is to l»e traced the love of the 
Hebrew language, which he always retaineil. 
He often referred to his first lessons received from 
the lips of the President liimself. He had Greek 
and Latin enough for the reading of sacred and 
cliussical books, and so much of French and Spa¬ 
nish as was necessary for the consultation of 
historical authority. He had too a scholaris taste 
in books. Without being a book collector in the 
strict sense, ho liad a fondness for good editions, 
and there wore few happier moments than when 
ho brought home an Elzevir, or a Stephanas, or 
a Frobenius, and introduced the venerable new 
comer to his somewhat crowded shelves. 

In his personal character he was of a kindly 
and genial disposition, and the somewhat severe 
forms of belief in which lie was bred, and to 
which he was faithful tlirough life, never dulled 
his social nature. 

In the general love and confidence of his 
parish and supported by the Christianity which 
he had served, he died at Cambridge, June 4, 
1837.* 

BT. JOHN HONEYWOOD. 

St. John Honkywood was horn in 1764, the son 
of an English physician who had settled in Lei¬ 
cester, Mass. In 1766 the fatlier, then a surgeon 
in the American army, lost his life at Ticonderoga, 
leaving his son an orphan and destitute. Ho was 
educated at the expense of a few friends at the 
school of Mr. Tisdale, in Lebanon, Conn., and 
continued his studies at Yale College, where he 
became domesticated in the house of tho Presi¬ 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Stiles, who always maintained 
a high regard for his pupil. He took his d^ree 
in 1782, and passed the two following years as a 
teacher in an academy at Schenectady, Now York, 
lie then removed to Albany and studied law in 
the office of Peter W. Yates. After having been 
admitted to the bar, he removed to Salem, Wi^- 
ington Co., whei’e he practised his profession 
during the remainder of hi^ life. He was one of 
the Presidential electors by whom John Adams 
was chosen tho successor of Washington. He 

* • MaiS. Hbt. Collections, vol. rii. We are IndelM fw the 

ereoTial remlnisoonoos to a communication irom the pea of 
»r. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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tttAnied in 1788 a daughter of Ool. Moeeiijr of 
Westfield, Maas., and di^ 1, 1796. 


The volome of his poems would have appeared ! 
in the author's lifetime, but death interrupted 
his plan of publication, and the work fell for 
biogniphioal notice and editorship into the hands . 
of his successor, who married his widow, a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact man, who records this circumstance 
with coolness, and offers as an apology for the pau¬ 
city of the fiEUJts his limited knowledge of the au¬ 
thor ; with whom his acquaintance seems to have 
been mainly of a posthumous character. Of the 
literary habits of Honey wood be records the com¬ 
position of one of his short poems on fifty separate 
pieces of paper—which, he trusts, with some uncer¬ 
tainty, have been correctly joined together. 

The little volume which contains these poems 
was published in New York by T. & J. Swords 
in 1801, and was dedicated to Josiah Ogden Hoff¬ 
man, then Attorney-General of tlie State. Unim- 
portfmt as a collection of poetiy, it is a curious 
picture of the closing years of the last century 
when Washington dechried a re-election to the 
Presidency (the subject for several pages of heroic 
verse), when Shea rebelled in Massachusetts (cele- 
bratea in an ironical song), when Europe was 
seething with the coming Revolution (a lively 
news-monger’s ballad), and Citizen Adet went 
home to France full of the prestige of tlie new 
republic of the west, duly imprest upon his 
mind by a poetical address from St. John Honey- 
wood. Then for purely domestic matters the 
negroes were celebrating Pinxta, the ladies were 
lying in in great state, or writing letters not in the 
best of English—at least our poet inculcates 
Entick in tenns which would be superfluons at 
the present day, when learning and good sense 
ore such common tilings. 

Since daily occasion compels us to write, 

Read tliese lines, my dear ('larn, and learn to indite, 
Here is then the great secret, to tliis you’ll attend, 
Write in just the same manner you’d speak to your 
friend; 

Avoid all hard words and bombastical strain, 

If your style be but chaste, it can scarce be too 

pl^n, 

Many] versons who've got a sliglit tincture of kiiow- 
ieoge, 

Young Mordiiig-Bchool misses, and students from 
college, 

By high sounding nonsense endeavor to please, 

And talk of their bright and their gloomy ideas: 

Avoid all this stiffness, this troublesome toil, 

And write to your friends in your every day style, i 

These emoothly written verses, and others more 
pointed, show the writer to have possessed a plea¬ 
sant vein of humor. His graver attempts are 
somewhat prosaic. 

m sbxjuv max's piatxb ox tbs ntospsor or was. 
Again the clouds of battle lour 
With terror and dismay; 

Protect me, all disposing power, 

In this disastrous day 1 

\ 



As in the camp the soldiers leam 
To riot, curse and swear, 

Twould give my pious soul coneern 
To have my boys go there! 

Then while my neighbours and their iOkis ' 
Are called to war and arms, 

Grant that my boys, secure from gnn% 

May cultivate my farms 1 

And while with taxes and expense 
My kindred are distress’d, 

O grant that all my hard-carii*d pence 
May slumber in the chest I 

And should the Frenchmen gain the day, 
And all their foes condemn: 

Then niay I wash my hands, and say 
1 ne’er opposed them! 

Yet, if by thy disposing will. 

My country gains the cause, 

O ntay 1 find a shelter still 
In her indulgent laws! 

And should she disbelieve my word, 

May I upon thee call 

T<» witness I ne’er drew my sword, 

Or fir’d a gun at all. 

For since from frailty and mistake 
No carnal mind is free, 

I wish no active part to take, 

But leave the whole to thee I 

Though impious pirates on the seas 
Our merchants' 8hij)8 despoil; 

Yet shall my spirit rest in case 
Till foes invade the soil. 


Then let the fiends of battle rave, 

My peaceful vale<» sltall sing; 

And oxen, corn, and all I have, 

Full thrice their value bring. 

O may my lands yield twenty-fold. 

The army to supply; 

l^Iay fat contiuctors, fraught with gold,. 
My co])iou8 harvests buy I 

May continental rags no more 
llsurp tlie ])lacc of coin; 

But crown my bosket and my store 
With blessing!* from the mine. 

What though the fig-tree slmll not bloom 
Or oxen seek the siaII ; 

What thougli it be thy I’ightcous doom 
That half our youth shall fall: 

Yet if thou wilt thy servant bless, 

And my posterity, 

ril joy in my own rightoonsnoss, 
lo perpetuity. 


Tm pussa: 

Addressed to % Friend. 

T?is Author toas ^mei/ing wWi a friend : fbr eomtenimci 
Iheyjmrecd IhHr money. When they parted they divided 
thmr monry and VtAr puree {which wae qf the dovlle ccn> 
etrucUon), each taking one htmojit When he wtderdood 
hU friend wae a candidate for nuOrinumy, he returned 
the ha^ puree, with the following Unee 

This purse, long sever’d fi*om its mate. 

The g^rateful muse returns to thee; 

Tie not oppress’d with golden weight, 

Nor yet from cash entirely free. 

This trifling sum, in prudent hands, 

May raise, in time, a fair estate; 

And, truth to say, its silken bands 
Are well-constructed to dilate. 
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AJieti t Ibnd ptirM; what though no nioro 
Yew hold aociety with me, 

May fortune blew thy maeter’s store, 

And eram thy lidea with many a fee. 

For well I ween the marriage state 
Full oft thy succour must require, 

With gen'rous food to heap the plate— 

To crown the glass and feed the fire. 

The parson, sure, will ask his hire 
For making one who once were two; 

And eke, when seasons may require, 

For sprinkling round the holy dew. 

The licens’d quack, of solemn face, 

Of want and pinching times shall tell; 

And take a fee, <levoid of grace. 

For making sick what late was welL 

The merchant next, with emving airs, 

Hopes to receive his bill from you ; 

And, 111 sarcastic tone, declares, 

“ He will discharge tlie balance due.” 

The landlord, rough, ungon’rous wight, 

Proclaims your year end credit spent; 

Tlien swears, ocensions press so tignt, 

** He must expect a higher rent.” 

The tailor, cloth-curtailing rogue, 

His long-stretched bill will oft display: 

The lingo-prating pedagogue 

Shall greet thee evVy quai’ter-day. 

The French frUeur sliall oft complain 
Of thirst, of hunger, heat and cold; 

And what would best relieve his pain, 

1 trust you never need be told. 

The simpVing milliner shall prate 
Of ca[)s, of stays and negligees: 

Then bode, O! ]>ur8e iinpeuding fate, j 

Whene’er she whispers, if you pleaee, j 

I'ljc cobler, too, when hunger plies, | 

At madam’s foot will lowly bend ; 

Admire its shape and handsome size, 

And hopes that you will prove his friend. j 

Then honest .Tohn comes in to tell, ! 

He longs to drink your worship’s health. 

And that, y«)ur honour knows full well, 

Poor servants are not born to wealth. 

Next Doll, with ill-affected blush, 

Hint>s how she soon expects to wed; 

That cash don’t grow on every bush. 

And that she late was brought to bed 

Then every black that dwells below 
In sable order shall arise; 

First beg they may a PiTwefring"* go. 

Then hint the want of fresh supplies. 

Now Master Jack or Dick shall come. 

And iu discordant whine relate, 

How the rude boys have broke liis drum, 

Aud stole away his other skate. 

Start not, my fricml, thy better half 
Shall join to bear the burden down: 

She screams, and tells you, in a laugh, 

“ 77k! sweetest Chinees come to town, 

Tis true, we should not run in debt; 

But such rare bargains must not pass: 

And Mr*. Mayor has bought a set, 

And so have all tlio better class. 


^.VliltsantkU, a holiday fbr Mrvsnts and slaves. 


And O! my dear, I cannot bear 
To miss the family of West; 

The ablest counoisseum declare, 

Of all engravings ’tii the best 

" Ten guineas only is the price; 

do to pay the money soon: 

It is BO elegant and nice 

To hang in parlour or saloon. 

“ A harpsichord, at price still lower, 

Tlie auctioneer has now to sell; 

And little Billey* always swore, 

My fingers moved divinely welL 

A singing-bird, of tender age, 

From India’s groves has lately flown: 

Twill match the robin in the cage; 

And birds should never live alone.” 

” Stop here,” you cry, " O wretch profuse I” 
Have fiatience, mend, I scarce begin: 

Proceed, and tell, celestial Muse, 

The chatges of a lying-in / 

The aeeoueheur, in gpwtitnde, 

Must be well paid for every boy; 

And surely all would deem it rude. 

You treat not such as wish you joy. 

Panado, caudle, many a cup; 

Clioice figs and raisins oi the sun; 

And cakes of every sort made up— 

Pound cake, wig, woffal, cruller, bsm: 

Imperial, souchong, Congo teas, 

when gossips come to pay their court; 

Blit bucks will not take up with these; 

Be theirs Madeira, Sherry, Port 

Pins, too, in many a shining row; 

Caps, bibs, and shoes of crimson akin; 

Small ornaments of wond’rous show. 

And robes to wrap the infant in. 

A cradle to receive the child 

When fortune sends a downy nap: 

A pious nurse, of temper mild. 

To hush its cries, and get the pap. 

Get many a volume neatly bound, 

And give the wanton bairn to rear; 

Whistles of shrill unpleosing soond, 

And coral sticks, the gums to wear. 

And next-But stop, nor think to count 

Uiinumber’d cares, uunumber’d things; 

First tell the stars, then the amount 
Of the vast cost which wedlock brings. 

O! who in this uufnthom’d pit, 

In sober sense, would dare to plunge; 

Run the mad chance of duns and debts, 

To rot in jail—to starve— to spuuge. 

Far better on his luckless throat 

A millstone’s pond’rous bulk were hung; 

Far better, in unmanly note, 

He to Italian ears had sung. 

JOSEPH BEOWN LADD. 

Joseph Brown Ladd, the son of William and 
Sarah Ladd, was born at NoAvport, R. L, in 1764. 
He received the rudiments of an English educa¬ 
tion, and at the early age of ten produced a few 
verses not without merit. In 1776 his fiither 
removed to a farm at Little Compton, which he 
cultivated with the assistance of his sona. This 
mode of life was distasteful to the young poet 


V A tsaoher of mmlQi 
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and would-be student, who was wont to hide 
himself away with his books, and on one occa¬ 
sion constructed a retreat in a thicket of alder 
bushes, to which he resorted, with his silent com- 
jianions, daily for many months without detec- 
Son. At the end of three years his father con¬ 
sented to a change, and placed him in a store; 
but this was still more repugnant to his tastes 
than the farm. A printing-office was next tried, 
where it was supposed Ids interest in books woiild 
be satisfied. While he was einploved in learning 
his new trade, a gentleman who had notic.cd his 
literary readiness, suggested to him to write bal¬ 
lads on certain quack doctors in the town. The 
success which followed the production of these 
satires so elated him, that he shot at higher 
game in the person of the celebrated divine, Dr. 
Hopkins, minister at Newi>ort. The doctor did not 
relish the proceeding, complained to the father 
of his assailant, and the incident led to his with¬ 
drawal from the printing-office. In hi^ next 
change he was allowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination, which was to become a j)hy8ician, 
and was placed in the charge of Dr. Isaac Senter. 
This gentleman sympathized with the liteniry 
tastes of his pupil, and rendered him good service 
by lending him books, and directing lii^ classical 
as well as medical studies. During tlie four years 
tlms passed, most of his poems were written. 
Many of them were addressed, under tlie sign.a- 
ture of Arouet, to Amanda, a name by which he ! 
designated a young lady to whom he was 
attached. She was a young orphan heiress, and 
her guardians are charged, by the writer ol’ tlie 
poet’s biography prefixed to the collection of lii^ 
works in 1882, with throwing obstacles in the ! 
way of the union for the purpose of keeping the , 
Incrative management of her estate in their own j 
hands, as the trust was stipulated to terminate , 
with the marriage of their ward. The lady | 
lavored him if the guardians did not, and tliey 
were privately engaged. i 

In 1783, General Greene, the revolutionary ' 
hero, returned to Newport, and becoming m- ; 
quainted with Ladd, who had just completed hi-> j 
medical education, rccommeiideil him to try his | 
fortune at the south. In pursuance of the advice, 
he removed to Charleston, with letters of intro- | 
duction fi-om his distinguished friend, and was 
soon engaged in extensive practice. Here he | 
also became a contributor to the jiublic press, and ■ 
published, among other articles, a criticism on j 
Dr. Johnson, in which he exposes many of the ; 
doctor’s weak points, a daring literary venture i 
at that period. 

In 1785 he was appointed, by Governor Moul¬ 
trie, fourth of July orator at the second celebra¬ 
tion of the day in Charleston, the first there, or 
in any part, it is said, of the country, having been 
observed in 1778 by an address by Dr. Kamsay. 

In November, 1788, a political controversy in the 
newspapers in which he was engaged, led to a 
ohalleii^ from his opponent, which he felt forced, 
by the false public sentiment prevalent in the 
community, to accept. He threw away his fire, 
but received a wound from his antagonist wdiich ' 
put an end to his life at the age of twenty-two. ; 

His literary remains were collected hy his , 
uster, Mrs. Elizabeth Hoskins, of Rhode Island, I 
and published, with a sketch of the author’s life, ' 


hy W. B. Chittenden, in 1882, fbrfy-six years 
after his death. They consist of Hie poems to 
Amanda of which we have spoken, ana a num¬ 
ber of verses on patriotic and occasional topics. 

▲M xjnrooATioir to thh Aunomr. WBirmr at tkb aob 
or TEN TKABS. 

My God I the Father of mankind. 

Whose bounty all things share; 

Let me thy grace my portion find— 

All else beneath thy care. 

1 ask not titles, wealth, or state, 

By joyless hearts possessed ; 

Yet may I still be rich and great, 

If virtue fill my breast 

Let fervent charity remain 
Forever in my breast; 

Oh 1 let me feel another’s pain, 

In others' joys be blest 

To charity within my breast, 

Let steady faith unite; 

Nor let mo from thy law dcpuit, 

Nor let me live by sight 

With patience fortify my mind, 

To bear each future ill; 

In life and death, alike resigned 
To thine unerring will. 

ODB TO BXTIREMEXT 

Hail, sweet retirement! hail I 
Best state of man below’; 

To smooth the tide of jwissions frail, 

And bear the soul away from scenery of v o 
When retired frtmi busy noise, 

Vexing cares, and troubled joys, 

To a mild, serener air, 

In the country, w’c repair; 

C’nliJi enjoy tlie rural scene, 

Sportive o’er the meadows green. 

Wlien tlie sun’s enlivening ray, 

Speaks the genial month of May; 

Lo! his amorous, w’untou beaiiis. 

Dance on yonder crystal streams; 

In soft dalliance jiass the liours. 

Kissing dew’-dro|)8 from the flowers; 

While soft inusie through the grove, 

Sweetly tunes the soul to love ; 

And the hills, harmonioiis round, 

Felio with resjionsive sound. 

There tlie iurtlv dfm: alone. 

Makes liis soft mehalious moan ; 

While Irom yonder bough ’tis heard. 

Sw eetly chirps the ydlovn bird: 

There the linnrt's downy throat, 

Warbles the responsive note; 

And to all the neighboring groves, 
liohin redbrmut tells his loves. 

There, Aha.nda, we might walk. 

And of soft endeannents talk; 

Or, anon, we’d listen, love. 

To the gently cooing dove. 

In some sweet embowering shade, 

Some fair seat by nature made, 

I my love would gently place. 

On the tender-woven gross; 

Seated by thy lovely sidfe. 

Oh I how great would be my pride; 

While my soul should fix on thine— 

Oh! the joy to call thee mine. 

For why should doves have more deliglit, 

Tlian we, my sweet Amanda, might? 

And why should larks and linnets be 
More happy, lovely maid, than we? 
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There the pride of genius blooms, 

There sweet contemplation comes; 

There is soience, heavenly fair; 

Sweet philosophy is there. 

With each author valued most, 

Ancient glory, modern boost: 

There the mind may revel o’er 
Doughty deeds of days of yore; 

How the mighty warriors stood— 

How the field was dyed in blood— 

How the shores were heapo 1 with dead— 

And the rivers streamed witii red— 

While the heroes* souls on fl.-ime, 

Urged them on to deiithless fame: 

Or we view a different age, 

Pictured in the historic page ; 

Kings descending fmm a throat^— 
grants making kingdoms groan— 

With each care on state allied. 

With all the scenery <»f pride: 

Or perhaps we‘ll study o’er 
Books of pliilosophic lore ; 

Read what Socrates has thought. 

And how god-like Plato wrote ; 

View the earth with Bacon’s eyes, 

Or with Newton read tlie skies ; 

See each planetary ball. 

One great sun attracting all; 

All by gravitation hel 1, 

Self-attracted, self-i-epelled : 

We sliall cheat away old time, 

Pasdng moments so Hublime. 

Hail, sweet rotir<*ment! hail! 

Best state of man below; 

To smootli the tide of pnssions frail, 

And bear the soul away from scenery of wo. 

WHAT IS HAPPINK88 ? 

TIs an empty, fleeting shade, 

B\"imagination made; 

*118 a bubble, straw, or worse ; 

Tis a baby’s hobby horse; 

Tis a littfc living, clear ; 

Tis ten thousand poiimls a year; 

Tis a title ; ’tis a name ; 

Tis a puff of empty fame. 

Fickle as the breezes blow ; 

Tis a lady’s yes or no : 

And wlieii the deserintion's crowned, 

’Tis just no where to ue found. 

SAMUEL LATHAM MITCHILT^ 

Few men liavo iii.nJo a uiore varital and useful 
employment of tlieir abilities and noquirement" 
than this pioneer in American scientifle research. 
Samuel L. Mitohill wa.s born in North Hempstead, 
Queens County, Long Island, August 20, 17(14. 
He was tlie third son of a (Quaker fanner, ami 
would probably have received few of the advan¬ 
tages of early education but for the kindness of 
his maternal uncle, Dr. Samuel Latham, of the 
same village. He was placed by this relative 
under the instruction of Dr. Leonard Cutting, a 
graduate of Cambridge (England), and received a 
good classical education. He aft^srwards studied 
jnedicino with Dr. Latham, and in 1780 removed 
to New York, to receive the instructions of Dr, 
Bard of that city. In 1783 he went to the cele¬ 
brated school of Edinburgh, to complete his 
studies. Here he remained nearly four years, the 
contemporary at the University of Thomas Addis 
Emmet and Sir James Mackintosh, ei\joying the 


beet intellectual society of the city. After re¬ 
ceiving his diploma, he made a pMeetrian tour 
through a part of England with his friend William 
Dunlap, and then returned to his native country. 

Ho next devoted some time to legal and politi¬ 
cal study under tlie direction of Kobert Yates, 
Chief Justice of the State of New York. In 
consequence of this connexion he was appointed 
(his first public trust) one of the Commissioners 
to treat with the Iroipiois for a cession of terri¬ 
tory, and was present at the council held at Fort 
Stanwix in 1788. In 1790 he was elected a 
representative of his native county of Queens in 
tlie Legi.slature of the State of New York. In 
1792 he received the appointment of professor of 
chemistry, natural history, ami philosophy, in 
Columbia College. lie introduced into his in¬ 
struction, for the first time in the United States, 
the new nomenclature of Lavoisier, but with a 
dissent from some of the principles of that philo¬ 
sopher. This exception involved him in a con¬ 
troversy with Dr. Priestley, wliich was conducted 
with such courtesy and mutual respect that it led 
to the warm personal friendship of the combat¬ 
ants. Dr. MitehiH’s next public service was the 
establishment, in 1793-4, in connexion with 
Chancellor Livingston and Simeon De Witt, of 
the Soeicty for the Promotion of Agriculture, 

' Manufactures, and the Useful Arts. He delivered 
j tlie first jiiiblic address before this body, and in 
I 179() made his report on the Mineralogy of the 
State of New York. This was the first work of 
the kind undertaken in tlie United States, and 
secured its author a wide reputation in Europe 
as well os his own country. It is published in 
I the first volume of the liedical Ro])ository, a 
: periodical which was commenced in 1797 by Dr. 



Mitohill, in connexion with liis friends Drs. Ed¬ 
ward Miller and Elihu H. Smith, and of which 
he continued editor for more than sixteen yean. 
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It wafl a ficienlifio and literary, ^ well as medical 
g^odical, and was published in quarterly nuni- 

On the 28d of June, 1799, Dr. Mitchill was 
married to Ito. Ontharine Cook, daughter <»1‘ 
Samuel Akerly. After this event, by which be 
beoanio possesised of nn ample fortune, he devoted 
himself entirely to soientino and public occupa¬ 
tions. 

In 1807, on the organization of the College of 
Physicians and Burgeons of the City of New 
York, he was appointed its first professor of 
chemistry, an office which his political duties 
compelled him to decline, he having been elected 
in 1800 a member of tlie House of Kopresonta- 
tivea, and in 1804 of the Senate of the United 
States. After the expiration of his term, in 
1809, he was re-elected to the House. He sub¬ 
sequently accepted a ])rofi‘S8orship of botany and 
materia medicn, on the ro-organization of the in¬ 
stitution in 1820, and discharged its duties until 
1826, when, in consequence of difficulties with 
tlie trustees, the entire body of jjrofessors resigned. 
In addition to the literary, scientific, and political 
labors we have mentioned, Dr. Mitchill was an 
active ineinl>er of most of the learned societies 
of Europe and America. Numerous papers by 
him are included in their Transactions; and he 
was often called upon, at the aiiniver-iiries of 
those of his tiwn city, to ai)pear as their orator. 
His multifarious ])roductions are consequently 
scattered over a number of separate publications 
and collections of pamphlets, and are somewhat 
overshadowed by the reputation of the learned 
bodies with which they are connected. They 
have fallen, to some extent, into an unmerited 
oblivioa 

His elaborate History of the Botanical AVritors 
of America may be found in the cullectioiis of tlu5 
Now York Historical Socie^. His valuable 
work on the Fishes of New York, tlie scicntilic 
speciality for which he is particularly held in rv- 
pute, was printed, with illustrations, in the Tran¬ 
sactions of the Now York Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 

In addition to these scientific productions, Dr. 
Mitchill was the author of an address delivered 
at the old Presbyterian Church in Wall street. 
May 12, 1796, before the Tammany Society or 
Oolumbian Order, containing a semi-fanciful, 
semi-hiatorical account of the famous Indian chief, 
the sjEtint of the organization; and of 

ftinem discourses in honor of Jefferson, Thomas 
Addis Jbamet, De Witt Clinton, and Dr. Bard. 
In the progress of the discourse on Jefferson, ho 
has a happy remark on the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence : “ For sententious brevity, strong ex¬ 
pression, and orderly disposition of the topics, the 
reading of it always brings t(» my mind that in¬ 
comparable performance, the Litany of the 
Christian Church. In this, miserable sinners in¬ 
voke the Father of Heaven; in that, sufieriTig 
subjects submit facts to a candid world. Ju the 
latter, the One in Three is entreated to spare from 
all evil and mischief those who have been re¬ 
deemed; in the former, a worldly prince, for a 
continuance of cruelties, is denounced os a t\Tant 
and unfit to be the ruler of a free people. In the 
Litany, the church supplicates blessings and cotii- 
forts from a being willing to grant them; in the 


I Declaration, the nation puts at defiance the power 
I that neither pities nor forgives.” 

The Tammany address pretends to furnish a 
! biograpliy of that worthy, who appears to have 
been an Indian St. Patrick. It contains an ora¬ 
tion purporting to be delivered by the chief, 
which we annex, with a preliminary passage 
explaining the circumstances. 

The doctor occasionally addressed a few verses 
to his wife, embellished the album of a lady p)eti- 
tioiier, or traaslated some Latin, Greek, or Italian 
poem which attracted his fancy. He was a fluent 
speaker, possessed a pleasant vein of humor, and 
presided over the Sour Krout or addressed the 
Turtle Club, associations formed for the indul¬ 
gence of gastronomy and Jiilarity, with the same 
.acceptability as the Senate or hall of science. 
He was fond of society, and was at all times 
ready to receive and answer scientific inquiries. 
Ilis suavity was often mistaken for aC(|uiescenoe. 
Ills lK>8[)it.ality to new ideas as well as new iiomers 
occasionally led him into mistakes; though his 
I>atient attention to the plans of theorizers was 
often construed into and rejiorted as an nequi- 
ascerico in views which ho was far from a(hq>ting. 
The d<K‘tor was too prominent an object to escape 
tlie shafts of the wit^ of the day, ami they were 
not at all backward in availing tliemsolv(‘S of the 
opportunity, lie probably enjoyed the jokes of 
the Croakers and Fanny, as well as the rest of 
th(‘ town, and sometimes, as in the case of his 
early faith in steam navigation,* had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing time turn the laugh on his op]>o- 
neuts. 

An idea whicli Mitchill at one time advocated 
with considerable ingenuity, was a new name for 
the country. Of this tliei’e is a record in a pro¬ 
duction in 1804, attributed to his ]>en —An A ti¬ 
ff rf an to Fredes or People of Ihf ITuitfd State*^ 
on the 28tli anniversary of tlieir imlepetidence. A 
])arentliesis on the tiile-jiage of this brief pamphlet 
furllier exidaiiis the designation. “The modern 
and apjjropriate name of the [k*oj)1o of the United 
States is Fredes or Fredonians, as the gcograplii- 
cal name of their country is Fredon (»r Fredonia, 
and their relations are expressed by the terms 
Fredoninn or Fredish.” The address is in vei*8e, 
and celebrates the blessings enjoyed by Amcnca 
in the fruits of its Revolution, the establishment 
of the (^institution, and the general progress of 
civilization, ])articularly in the extension of light¬ 
houses and the post-bflioe. The idea of Mitchill 
was to pmvide a iieculiur designation, a national 
name for the jieople of the Unite<l States. Apa- 
lochian, Alleghuniun, and other terms have been 
also projected to meet the same sujiposed wont; 
and a few years since there was a debate on the 
topic in the Now York Historical Society; but if 
ever the matter was seriously thought of it has 
quite ra[)idly been rendered unnecessary by the 
growth of the country, in filling np to so great an 
extent the geographical limits of the appellation 
now universally awarded of American. Mitchill, 
who, like failier Shandy, had a theory of names, 
was ingenious in hitting ujion Fredonia, a tenn 
suggestive at once of a generous idea, and of such 


* Mitchill was a warm and Induantlnl advocate, In the LeglS' 
laturcL Id the face of mnoh ridlctile and opposition, of the act 
passed In 1798, which conferred on LMn^ton and Folton the 
ezolaslva right to navtgato the waters of New York hj steam. 
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reftdOy grammatical adaptation as a nonn and ad¬ 
jective in Frede and Fredish * 

One of the social gatherings of the doctors 
day was styled tlie Ivroiit Club. It was compo^ 
of descendants of tlie original settlers of the city 
of New York, who met together to eat a dinner 
after the manner of tlie ancients of Holland. 
Cabbage in various culinary fonns was a leading 
ingredient of the feast, and it was customary, 
after the election of a presiding officer, to crown 
him with a cabbage head neatly scooped out, and 
dace on his shoulders a mantle com{)osed of the 
caves of the same resj>ected esculent. Dr. Mit- 
chill accepUnl an invitation, on one occasion, in 


I thou conduoest to innocent recreation and to festive 
I joy. Tbv name bus been abused, os if to cahhag§ 
were to pilfer or stenL I repel with indignation this 
attempt to sully thy fame. 

Dr. Mitcliill also addi’essed the Turtle Club, an 
association of the ‘‘ solid men ” of the city, who 
assembled in a grove at Hoboken to increase their 
solidity by a plentiful repast on the aldernianic 
i dainty. After a learned, scientific, and classical 
I dissertation on the tcHtudo^ natural, militaiy, and 
mythological, he continues:— 

With 80 many excellent and memorable qualitiei^ 
it is by no means a circumstance of marvel, that the 
name of a feathered favorite should have been trono- 


1822, to one of these dinners, and being chosen 
Crand Kroiit, delivered the following address, 
while arrayed in tlie insignia of his office, har¬ 
monizing happily with the sportive character of 
the occasion: 

This association owes its origin to our venerable 
find festive ancestry. The oubhoge is its cmhltMn, 
a;ni a good symbol it is. The Bourbons displayed 
tlieir exalted lily, and the Bonapartes their humble 
violet The pine tree gave character to the money 
coined before the revolution in Massachusetts, and 
t!ie white rose and red rose distinguished tlie parties 
of York and Lancaster as they formerly exisU^d in 
Kngland. The Scotch are pr«>ud of tlieir thistle, the 
Irish of tlieir slmiiirock, and the Welsh of their 
leek. 

The virtues of the euhbage surpass all these, and 
are worthy of tlie highest eulogiuni. The plant 
belongs ti> the natural family of the uiitihcorbuties. 
It is cajtable of purifying the blood, and of rectify¬ 
ing the humors. Whether eaten raw or boiled, or 
after preparation in our excellent way of ISour 
Krout, the article is wortliy of particular eoramenda- 
tion. The sherris-sack celebrated by Fulstatf is, not¬ 
withstanding its extraordinary virtues, far inferior 
to Krout I recommend to all ^Vano/ fellows^ 
wherever they may bo, a course of this sovereign 
remedy to make tliem sound and whole. 

Great exertions are made by gardeners and farm¬ 
ers to cultivat-e the jirecious vegetable in large 
quantity and of good (pinlity. Their industry is 
Btiinuluted by the jireiaiiims of ])atriotic societies. 
Tliey do well in granting such premiums. Its nutri¬ 
tious and succulent leaves increase tlio cow s mea¬ 
sure of milk; which wdien mingletl with eggs gives 
us custards, with isinglass regales us with biunc 
mange, and when converted into butter ministers to 
our taste and luxury iu an hundred ways. 

Best member in the family of Braaxica ! salu¬ 
brious is the employnient and sweet the reward of 
rearing thee, of tending thee and preparing thee for 
the mouth and the stomach! 

Moral, and sober, and industrious are the persons 
who are devoted to thee! Thou imparlest strength 
to the muscles, sensibility to the nerves, and integri¬ 
ty to the brain. Tiie social principle is safe in thy 
keeping. Thy constitution is such that ardent and 
intoxicating drink cannot be prepared from thee. 
Thou Bustainest without exhausting, and invigoratest 
without depression. Thy votaries here present give 
evidence in their looks and conduct, how admirably 


* A year or two later, In 1806, Fessenden, In the notes to bis 
Mohotiracy^ has this repudiation of the term: **Fredonia Is a 
cant phrase, which cetta'n small poets or prosolo scribblers, wo 
forget which, would have us adopt as an appellation to desig¬ 
nate the United States of America. At a tiine like this when 
misrule and licentiousness are the order of the day, there can 
be bnt little propriety In oolning new phrases to enrich the vo- 
eabuiory of sediUon.*’^ 


I ferred to this ani}diibioiis creature. The resident 
of the groves, where the lealy iorcsters stand close 
, enough to exclude piercing sunshine, and where the 
I domestic locust trees (robiuia), linietrecs (tilia), and 
I tulip trees (liriodendron), stretch out their arms as it 
I were to welcome those exotics the {lopiars from the 
! Po, ttud the willows from the Euphrates, to become 
joint tenants with them, the Dove has been obliged 
to surrender a part of her title, and by an odd per¬ 
version of lunguiige, the Turtle menus the cooing 
bird of Fredouia, and also the four-footed reptile of 
I Bahama. 

Fi-om the extraordinary and multifarious functions 
of this oviparous quadruped, a riddle was composed 
by the witty Symposius, propounding the question 
; whether that living existence was a beast, a fish, or 
; a harp, as you may read in his collection of enigmaa 
j After a statement of these particulars, I feel more 
than ordinary satisfaction in observing that some of 
' the natioiH of the south regard the green tortoise as 
a sacred object; a peculiar gift of the Great Master 
I of Breath, C’ertaiu of them have proceeded so far 
under this jiersuasion, as to donoininate himtheFi«& 
of God, or, m the dialect of the French colonists, 
PoiHKon de Bieu. The correct and honest indigenes 
ascribe to the soup, op in other words the decoction 
of its flesh, swallowed ofter a venomous draught has 
been received into the stomach, the most astonishing 
etfects as an antidote or counter poison. 

What more shall I sa}" on tills head? Why, truly, 

I that this exquisite preparation surpasses all the other 
I eoiiq>uimds of the kitchen and the shop. Perhaps 
! tlicre is no other known that possesses iu so eminent 
a degree the properties Imth of food and medicina 
i It is un ailment of the most palatable and nutritious 
kiiul; so elaborated by coction in the e.'iuldron, that 
. very little digestion in the stomach is necessary. It 
I assimilates with our nature, and becomes part and 
parcel of our living frame more readily than almost 
, any other substance; subduing crudities, rendering 
the humors bland, and promoting good humor and 
: hilarity to an extraordinary degree. It begets 
amenity and suavity of temper. It diminishes the 
proneness to give and to take offence, and 1 proclaim 
the information to the universe that no quarrel be¬ 
tween the membei'S has ever arisen upon this hal¬ 
lowed spot, rendering a settlement necessary by 
single combat. 

Nor are its virtues less prominent ns a prophylac¬ 
tic, or preventer of disease. Come hither, all ve 
lean and tabid sufferers I Yo who are wi^d oy 
atrophy and emaciation 1 and ye who are lingering 
with hectic fever and king’s evil 1 Approach, I say, 
and receive the benefit of a panacea incomparably 
better than tlie boasted balsams which occupy 
columns of the gazettes. Invitation is hereby in 
like manner given to all who are in jeopardy from 
malignant disorders, whether engendered from mor¬ 
bid distemperature within the system, or through a 
sickly commixtime of the atmospheric elements, or 
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W the introduction of a virus from a foreign place, 
uow, ye supporters of imported contagion iii the 
yellow fever, that the tropicol latitudes, which are 
aooused of sending us the banc, must be allowed the 
credit of forwardmg likewise the remedy. 

It has been regretted by some persona of taste, 
that the TortoUe, like the turtle, is not furnished 
with wings; those nimble members, which convert 
a child into a Cupid, a horse into a Pegasus, a per¬ 
sonified breeze into a Zephyr, and loose words mto 
a compoct sentence.* Tne fancy of the poet and 
the colouring of tlie paititer may, however, supply 
this defect Imagination may tlius be strengthened 
to conceive how the supporter of men nnd things 
shall soar from the element on which he has fioated 
time immemorial, and give us a flight through space, 
combining the velocity of a meteor witli the eccen¬ 
tricity of a comet, or transporting the whole of his 
ponderous charge in a way that the itigeuious and 
inventive Greeks never coiiij)rehendcd, to the region 
of perfect beatitude. 

The most celebrated of Dr. Mitchill’s poetical 
productions arc his translations of the third and 
fiftli of the Piscatory Eclogues (five in number) 
of SannazariuB, a Neapolitan pastoral poet of the 
age of lioo X. De Witt Clinton, in a note to his 
Mdress before the Literary nnd Philosopliical So¬ 
ciety, gives the first of these as a litcrnry curi¬ 
osity ” of interest in connexion with the Doctor’s 
investigations on ichthyology, nnd follows with the 
second, as ‘‘procured from Dr. Mitchill by tlie 
editor.” The first is a dialogue between Celadon, 
Mopsus, Ohronus, and lolas, four fislicrinen, who 
extol the charms of their mistresses, (^Ijloris and 
Nisa, by similes drawn from tlieir occupation. 
In the second, the punishment inflicted hy an en¬ 
chantress, Herpylis, upon Ma*on, a faithless swain 
who had deserted a maiden and thus driven her 
mad, and the passion of Tlielgon for the unpityiiig 
nymph Galatea, are dwelt uj)()n. 

Similes like the following hit Mitcliill’s fancy 

With weeping dewj^ wet this spunge appears; 

Oh sea-grown spuiige imbibe iny copious tears; 

And tts thy thirsty pores the drops inhale, 

May’st tlmu ungrateful Meson’s breast assuiL 

Revolve, thou wheel, my bands pursue your 
race, 

And whirl, O spindle, with a hurried puce. 

The pumice fattens os the waves subside. 

That toss’d by winds, convey’d it far and wide; 

But how can I, oppress’d by poignant grief, 

From empty words :ind moaning, hope relief? 

And aU tne wrongs by graceless Mcoon done 
Shall I content repay in words alone? 

Revolve, thou wheel, my bands pursue your 
race, 

And whirl, O spindle, with a hurried puce. 

In the following poems he has also shown his 
afifection for liis favorite sciences. 

*L»GT OH A. SHHLL—THE NAUTILUS. 

1 saw thee, beauteous form, 

As late I walked the oceanic strand, 

And as my curiosity was wann, 

1 took {bee in my hand. 

Soon 1 discovered, a terrific storm, 

Which nothing human could command, 

Had robbed tliee of thy life and cast tiiee on the 
sand. 


* £«« XlrtpocvTn, winged words. 


Thou wast a house with many chambers frauglit, 
Built by a Nautilus or Aigonaut, « 

With fitness, symmetry, aud skill, 

To suit the owner’s taste and sovereign will. 

In curves of elegance tliy shape appears, 

{Surpassing art through centuries of yeais. 

By tints and colours brilliant made, 

And all,—the finished workman has displayed. 

In life thy home was near Manilla’s shore, 

Where on the bottom groves of coral grow, 

And when aweary of Uiy sent below, 

Thee and thy architect the flood uplifted bore. 

Tlien on the surface of the placid wave. 

With guiding ours and elevated sail, 

Thou didst enjoy the pleasure-breathing gale, 
Aud iu the sea thy healthy body lave. 

To thee allied is manj* a splendid shell. 

In which a fair MoUueca used to dwell, 

Such as the Harpa, marked with chordod signs. 

The Mueica, witli imitative lines, 

The Cowry, with its spots and figures gay, 

The Cone, distinguished by its rich array, 

The smooth Volute, that glossy beauty bcai’S, 

The prized Sealaria, with its winding stairs, 

The Murex, famous for its purple dye. 

The Trochus, dressed to captivate the eye, 

Aud Buceitiiim and Strombus, taught to sound 
Their signal notes to every region round. 

Those sorts end more, tbroiigli rich museums spre id. 
Are vacant dwellings, and their tenants deed, 

And though there’s not an occupant alive, 

The well cemented leneinonts survive. 

So man erects in sumptuous mode 
A structure proud for hi^ nhode, 

But knows not, when of life bereft, 

Who’ll creep within the sliell he left. 


FTTnAOOOAS AND SAPPHO, OE THE DIAMOND AND THE LOSIL 

Long time ago, ’tis well e\])rc^.*«od, 

Pythagoras tlie seer 
This uuesfion artfiilly addressed 
To beauteous Sajipho’s cur: 

“When hence thou sliiilt be forced to fico. 

By truiminigratioirs power, 

Wouldst thou indeed prefer to be 
A jewel or u Jlowtrr' 

'Die Lesbian maid these words retunw*'! 

To gi’cet the Suiniuii sage. 

“For gems niy taste bos never burned. 

And flowers my choice ei.geg>.i. 

“The glittering stones, thougli rich and rmo, 

No unim.-ition know, 

Wliile vegefjihles fine and fair 
With vital action glow. 

“Die senseless gem no pleosnrc moves, 
Displayed in fashion's use, 

But flowers enjoy their gentle love-*. 

And progeny piodnce. 

“Then when I shall surmount,” she cried, 

“ Rude dissolution’s storm. 

Oh! let 1110 not be petrified, 

But wear a living fonn. 

“ Tiiose matchless rays the diamond shows, 

With jiroinptness I decline, 

That I may dwell within the rose 
Aud make its blossoms mine.” 

One of the doctor’s literary ainnsements was 
the preparation of a pamphlet of eight pages, 
bearing the title, “ Some of the Memorable Events 
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and Ooourrenoos in the Life of Samnel L. Mitchill, 
of New York, from the year 1786 to 1827.” It 
is a ohronologioal enumeration of one hundred 
and ninety-two distinct items of the achievements 
and associations of his active career. We select 
a portion of the record. 

1. Returns from Europe with the diploma of M.D. 
from Edinbui^h, obtained in 1786—after having 
been initiated into the mysteries of Free Masonry, 
in the Latin Lodge of the Roman Eagle, by the 
famous Joannes Bruno—1787. 

2. Visits Saratoga Springs while surrounded by 
the forest, and ascei*taitis experimentally, that the 
gas extricated from the water was fixed air, with 
the power to extinguish flame, destroy the life of 
breathing aninials, Ac. 1787. 

4. Walks wfth Josiah Ogden Hoffman, William 
Dunlap, Joseph Hunt and others, in the very grand 
procession for celebrating the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, under the giiidanee of 
Col. Richard Platt, directing the place for the Philo¬ 
logical Society—1788. 

6. Attends the Treaty at Fort Schujder, by which 
the Mingos, or Five Nations of Indians, sold the great 
Western District to the peo[)le of New York, and 
subscribed the deed as a wittiess—1788. Receives 
personal names from the Oneid.ts an<l Ouondagas. 

11. Exerts himself to form a Library in the town 
upon Long Island, where he was born, under the 
name of the “North Ilempstead Librniy Associa¬ 
tionwhich still subsists and improves—*17i»l. 

17. Exliibits at full length, in a printed Essay, the 
actual state of learning in Columbia Colh'ge—*1794. 

19. Makes a detailed rejiort to the Agricultural 
Society, of his geological and mineruloj^ical observa¬ 
tions (luring a tour performed at their recpiest, to 
the banks of the Hudson for Coal, Ac.—December, 
1796—a performance re8j)eetfully quoted by Count 
Volney. 

20. Member of the Assembly for the City and ' 
County of New-York, with Messrs. Fairlie, Hunt, 
Areiilariiis, Clinton, Burr, Swartw'out, Storm, Robins, 
and Warner—April, 1797. 

26. Makes tlie famous motion about the sixth 
Tjeviticnil eoiniiiandinent, in the House of Assembly 
at Albany, re<piiriiig citizens to labour six days, jis 
well as refrain from it on the seventh—February, 
1798. (See Journal of the House.) 

29. Delivers the Annivei*snry Discourse to the 
assernhled citizens on the -National Festival, in the 
I*re.sbyterian Chureli, Beekman-stpeet—July 4,1799. 

81. J^ublishes a chart of Chymical Nouienehitnro 
with an explanatory memoir; in wliich he contends 
that metals in their ductile and malleable state are 
comj>ound8 of a base with hydrogen (phlogiston); as 
in their cnleiform state they consist of a base with 
oxygen: and that in several there is an intermediate 
condition, in which there is no union either wdth 
hydrogen or oxygen. Ho extended the same doc¬ 
trine to tlie greater part of inflammable bodies— 
1801. 

84. Corresponds with Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the project fop illuminating the 
Light Houses of tlie United States with inflammable 
air—Am-il 80, 1802. (6 Med. Rep. p. 468—466.) 

60. Translates from the Latin Lariei.si’s book on 
tlie noxious exhalations of Marshes, at Washington, 
during tlie winter of 1806-7—afterwards printed in 
the Medical Repository. 

^ 69. Writes the introduction to the American Edi¬ 
tion of AssalinFs Observations on the Plague, Dysen¬ 
tery, and Ophthalmy of Egypt, published by T. A J. 
Swords, at New-York—1806. 


71. Performs with Robert Fulton the first voyage 
in a Steam-Boat—^August, 1808. 

78. At the request of the College, delivers a public 
Eulogy upon Professor Rush, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of Fredoniau citizens, and his wofthy 
friend. 

76. Visits Upper Canada, and describes the Mine¬ 
ralogy of Niagara Falls—Summer, 1809. 

87. Brings up for adoption, by the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, a report favourable to the nascent 
nations of Spanish America, and full of good wishes 
towards them, in their exertions to become free and 
independent—December 11, 1811. 

89. Visits West Point, and writes the History of 
memorable occurrences there, and of the Military 
Academy—May, 1812. 

I 90. Visits his friend George Clinton, during his 
I last illness, at the seat of government: and after his 
' death, as Vice-President, acts as a member of the 
j joint committee of the two Houses of Congress to 
1 superintend his funernl obsequies—1812. 

I 91. Visits Harper’s Ferry, and describes the Geo- 
I logy of the Scenery where the Potomac and Shenan- 
1 dotth have forced their passages through the Blue 
I Mountain—.July 4, 1812. 

I 97. Acts as a (Commissioner under the Navy 
! Department of the United States, for constructing a 
1 Floating Battery, or heax-y vessel of war, to defend 
I the coasts and hurhours of the United States: asso- 
ei.ated with Messrs. H. Rutgers, lli. Morris, Oliver 
' AVoh'ott, and H. Dearb orn, agents; with R. Fulton 
as engineer, and A. A N. Brown ns constructors— 
1818-14. 

102. Labours jointly with his patriotic neighbours, 
with mattock ond sliovd, in the trenches, for several 
days, to erect fortifications against the enemy— 
18*14. 

108. Acts with IIosAck and Williamson in laying 
the foundation of a Literary and Philo^opnioid 
Society in New-York—1816. Reads a detailed nar¬ 
rative of the Earthquakes in the United States, and 
in foreign parts, during 1811, ’12, and ’13. Offers to 
the same a description and classification of 166 species 
of Fish, chiefly found in the fresh and salt waters 
adjacent to the City of New York; upwards of 40 
additional species were described in Bigelow and 
Holly's Magazine, and several more in the Journal of 
the IMiiladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

106. As a member of a Gomniittee, joins his 
^ friends in petitioning the Common Council for a 
' grant of the building in the North Park, for the 
! purposes of Literature, Science, and Arts. 

I 107. Pronounces a public Lecture in explanation 
of Somniiim, or Dream, as a stato different both 
' from wakefulness and sleep—November, 1815. 

117. Makes an excursion to the region watered 
by the WallKill, with his friend Silvanua Miller, and 
at Cheater they and their companions succeed in 
disinterring a mammoth—August, 1817. 

118. Joins Captain Partridge, and other friends, in 
; an excursion to the Neversink Hills, near Sandy 
I Hook, and aids in correcting a dangerous mistake 
1 ill their altitude, which is in reality not half so 
' great (less than 800 feet) os had been commonly 
' supposed (600 feet). 

122. Brevet from his Excellency Do Witt Clinton, 
LLD., Governor of New-York, Cajitain General, Ac, 
for the ofiSce of Surgeon General to the Militia of 
the Commonwealth—^August 6, 1818. 

128. Vice-President of the District Convention, 
which met at PJiilndelphia, for preparing a National 
Pharmaoopau'a, whereof Thomas Parke was Presi¬ 
dent, and Lyman Spaulding Secretary—June 1, 
1819. 

131. Acts with Samuel Wood and Garret X. 
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Lawvence» in reoommending to tiie publio the 
Willow-leaved Meadow-Sw^ or Swraa Solid- 
foUa of North Ameiicii* us an admirable article for 
reft^hment and health, and as a substitute for the 
tea«fChinar-July, 1819. 

147. Receives a splendid Diamond Ring from the 
Emperor of all the Ruasias, brought by Captain 
Josiah Bnrker. through Mr. Pinckney, the American 
Ohargd d’Affaires at St Petersburgh, pursuant to the 
request of the Minister, Count Nesselrode—^May 28, 
1821. 

161. Delivers the Annual Oration to the Phi- 
Beta-Kuppa Society of Union College, Schenectady 
—July 24, 1821. 

166. Gives the publio introductory Lecture in the 
College of Physicians, Ac. on tlio life and writings 
of their late President Samuel B.'ird, by appointment 
of the Trustees—November 6, 1821. 

168. Pronounces a Philosophical Discourse in St 
Stephen's Cha])el, Bowery, to the class formed in 
that Congregation for cultivating the Natural and 
Physical Sciences; under the auspices of the Rector, 
Dr. Feltus—^December 27, 1822. 

170. l>onounefB a Discourse on the Life and 
Writings of Sir Charles Linnieus, before the learned 
find fasbionuble collection of citizens who assembled 
at Prince’s justly celebrated Botanical Garden in 
Flushing, on May 24, 1828, the anniversary of the 
illustrious Sweden birth-diiy. 

172. On an invitation from Albany and a mission 
from New-York, ]»erform8, after the Venetian 
example, the ceremony of marrui.g the Lakes to 
the Ocean, at Albany, on the <lay of the unprece¬ 
dented gathering of the people to witness the scene 
of connecting tlie Western and Northern Canals vrith 
the River Hudson—October 8, 1823. 

l76. Acts with William Bayard, Charles King, 
Charles Wilkes, and a most respoctilble body of 
other gentlemen, in a general Committee to receive 
for and remit to the Greeks of the Morea and else¬ 
where, the moucy contributed voluntarily by the 
Citizens of the United States, to aid them in their 
^orts to free themselves from the <loTniiiion of the 
Turks and to establish an independence of their 
own—a season of particular excitement among all 
ranks—^Feb. 7, 1824. 

184. Acts with Richard Riker, Jacob Morton, R. 
E. Mount, and others, on a central coiuniitt<-e for e«*lc- 
brating the completion of the Western Canal; and in 
the vicinity of Sandy Hook, pronounces an adilress <»n 
the introduction of the Ladi/ of ihp Lake to the 
estate of her spouse thfi Lord of the Oct,an —Nov. 4, 
1826. 

186. August 29th, delivers the Anniversary Dis¬ 
course to the Hoj’ticultural Society, which was j>ub- 
lished by request. 

187. fcicpteinber 3, jmblishoa by do«sire of the 
Lyceum, a CatJilogue of the (Teological Articles and 
Organic Remains wliich he presented to their 
Museum, in a pamphlet of forty pages. 

189. October 11th, pronounees before the Lyceum, 
a funeral discouree, oy appointment, on Thomas 
Jefferson, one of its honorary members; which was 
printed. 

Dr. Mitchill died at Ms residence in the city of 
New York, September 7, 1831. A beautiful 
monument was placed over his remaiins, removed 
several years after his death to Greeiiwfjod Ceme¬ 
tery, by his widow. The chief portion of his 
extensive cabinet of minerals, valued at $10,000, 
waa presented by the aame lady to the Lyceum 
of Natural Histcjry. His biography was com¬ 
menced and nearly completed by his brother-in¬ 


law Dr. Akerly ;♦ but itUl remains in mannaoript, 
a circumstance to be regretted, as its completion 
and publication would have reflected honor on its 
author as well as subject. 

BPnoH or TAmtAirr. 

As the oeconomical and political system of our 
legislator, were thus progressing to perfection, news 
was brought by the young hunters, that a body of 
strangers was approaching; that their dress, man¬ 
ners, and language, differed from every thing seen 
in those parts before; and that with tokens of peace 
and friendship, they waited respectfully at a distance, 
until they should be invited to advance. They 
had, it was said, presents of great number and value 
to offer, and intelligence of an important nature, to 
communicate to the chief of the Tammanites. ^ 

They were instantly conducted in a plain, but 
homitable manner to the castle: enough of food, 
and drink, was set before them ; and the best dress¬ 
ed skins and the cleanest mats were offered them to 
repose upon. 

They tlien related the errand on which they 
were sent: saying, tlicy were the messengers of 
; Manco Cai»ac:, the great Inca of Peru, and tlie 
I df'Hcendant of the Sun; that their Chief in deep 
admiration and love for the character of Tammany, 
had dispjitehed them, in order to testify the same, 
and intrettt the favor of an interview; that their 
prince ardently wished to consult him on a form of 
government he wos about to establish for the Peru¬ 
vian nation; that the ornuinents of gold and silver, 
the suits of fine and costly clothing, and various 
other natural and artificial productions of their 
country, were* brought along as a friendly donation; 
which they prayed ho would vouchsafe to ocee[it; 
—and co!U‘lude<l wdth irifoiniing, tliat if he could 
; accommodate their anxious prince in this particular, 
Mlxko, a castle, nearly cijuiMlistant fioiu both 
was piU'hcd upon, on tlicir j>art, ns tlie place of 
meetirg. 

Tammany was deeply affected with this oxtraor- 
, dimity missage, but ixfore roiK-luding upon the 
journey to the soutli, he called a gen<Tul meeting of 
ids p/^'ople, and infb’'nie(l tliem of the honor ihuie 
liim, by the Inca. He expressed some desire, at first, 
to ttfcept the invitation; but the concern for the 
nation, to wldeh lie belonged, (iniekly extinguislicd 
every idea of carrying it into cfTeet, “ for oa I live, 
not for myself,” said he, “ but for my people, I must 
not Huerifi»*e their welfare, to the gratification of my 
individual curiosity.” 

The Km bossy of Mani'o Capao was about to de- 
i part, without succeeding in their bu8ine8.s, when 
I upon the suggestion of the considerate old men, and 
I prudent matrons, that his journey might be attend¬ 
ed with great benefit to mankind, Tammany with 
their consent and approbation, which was at length, 
though reluctantly sanctioned, by all the tribes of 
the nation, determined with an nccompanyincnt, of 
twenty chosen young men, to undertake the journey, 
ami have a talk with the illustrious Saehnn of the 
Andes. Previous to his departure, however, he 
invited all his people to come together, and ran^e 
themselves by tribes, before bim. And ns he did 
not, like, tlie oquivoenting Lycurgns, intend to make 
them promise to observe his iristrnetioiiB, until his 
return, and then go into voluntary exile, and die in 
a foreign land; lie delivered a few sententious pre¬ 
cepts to each. They were os true and praoticof as 


*Dr. Somnel Akerly died st Staten Island July 6,1846, In 
the sixtieth year of his age. He wrote ranch on aclentlflo and 
medical t<mfo8 In the journaK and took an active part la the 
bumanltaruui efforts of hli day. 
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erar Atbsm heard; and were the result of his wis¬ 
dom, and experience, in drawing useful lessons from 
the animiils who tenanted the forests. The tribes 
rose one by one, as he addressed them. Old Nsstob 
himself, from whose lips, words of liquid sweetness 
fell trickling, was not heard with more attention and 
silence, than our Amebioan Bage ; nor did Solomox, 
in all his glory, when he directed sluggards to learn 
the ways of tne ant, and be wise, interpret nature in 
a more happy manner: 

Children of the firet tribe 
The eagle should be gour inodoL He soars above 
the clouds, loves the mountain tops, takes n broad 
survey of the country round, and his watch¬ 
fulness in the d:iy time lets nutliing escape him. 
From him learn to direct your thoughts to elevated 
objects, to rise siqierior to the fogs of prejudice and 
passion, to behold in the clear ntrno^^phere of reason 
all things in their true light a id posture; and never 
expose yourselves to be surprized, while tiie sun 
shines in a fit of drowsiness or slumber. 

Children of th£ necond tribe I 
The tjfg ^r iiffd.’ds a useful lesson for you. The ex¬ 
ceeding iigility of this ereaturo, tlie extraordinary 
quickness of his sight, and above all, his discriminat¬ 
ing power in the <lark, teach you to be stirring and 
active in your respective callings, to look sharp to 
every tMigiigcmentyou enter into; and to let neither 
misty day s, nor gloomy nights, make you lose sight 
of tiie wortiiy object of your pursuit. j 

Ciin.DRKN of the third tnbe 1 ' 

You are to iwiy attiuilKui to the good qualifies of 
the lie possesses uncomiiion readiness of hear¬ 

ing, can jmlgc of sounds at a great distance, and ; 
whore danger threaten'*, and a retr(‘nt is advisable, ' 
cun force his passage surprizingly through the tiiick- ; 
cts, or even make his escape across the lakes and j 
rivers by swimming. 

Ill like iiinriiKU’, open y‘' your cars to what-ever is 
passing; collect the substance of distant rumors; 
and learn before danger surrounds your corn-fiehls 
and wigwams, wliat is going on at a distance. Thus 
shall you be forewarned, and prcpain'd against 
calamity from abroa I; and if it thickens and 
threatens 3 ’ou with irro«>istil)lo force, 30.1 will know 
how to ovoi'l, with prmlence, wliut 3011 could not 
oppose with success. 

Children of th' fourth tribe! 

There is one (ju.iliiy <»f the wolf to which I re¬ 
quest your attention. His wide extent of nostrils, 
catches the atoms floating in the uir, and gives him 
notice of the approach of his prey, or his f(»e. Thus, 
when power g-ows rank, and like a contagion, sends 
nbroal its pestilent steams, I see the wolf-like iiiyr- 
mi Ions of Tainmany. the first to rouse, turn round 
their heads, and snuff oppression in every tainted 
breeze. 

Children of th^ fifth tribe ! 

You, my eliildrcn, are to take useful hints from 
the bufaloe. He is one of the strongest anim.als of 
the wilderness; but strong as he is, he loves the 
company of his kind, and is not fond of venturing 
alone, upon distant cxcu sions. This is wise in the 
buffalos, and wise will it be in you to imitate him. 

It will, indeed, be you • duty to acquire, by hunt¬ 
ing, swimming, running, and all other manly ex¬ 
ercises, groat bodily vigor, and personal strength. | 
But it will bo ridiculous to value yourselves highly 
on the^e; a fall, n cramp, or a sprain, but too fre¬ 
quently disables an individual; and then, if he is 


• The TtmmsRf Boolety Is divided into thirteen tribes; cor¬ 
responding to the number of states in the Union, when the 
society was instilated; and each tribe bears the name of an 
aotmai aooor^ng to the Indian inothod. 


alone in the woods, he may perish for want of help. 
Operate in concert, stand together, support each 
other, and you will be u mountain, that nobody can 
move; fritter down j’our strength in divisions, be¬ 
come the sport of pailies, let wigwam be divided 
against wigwam, you will be on ant-hill, which a 
baby can kick over. 

Tammany told them, that disharmony would 
terminate in their ruin ; and in union consisted their 
salvation; and impressed liis people with the truth 
of it, as forcibly as ever ^E op iiiculcatod the some 
doctrine, by his celebrated fable of the sticks. 
Children of the sixth tribe ! 

Tliat social and valuable creature, the dog, affords 
I tomething for you to profit by. The warmth of his 
! attachment, the disinterestedness of his friendship, 

I and the unciiangcnbleness of his fidelity, mark him 
I a'l the object of jmur kindness and imitation. Oht 
I iny children, 1 weep for the faitiilessness, the falser 
I hood, and the deceit of man I Do but love each 
other with half the warmth, sincerity, and steadi¬ 
ness, with which those your constant banting com- 
I panioris love you all; and happiness, comfort, and 
I joy will make 3 'our land their dwelling-place, and 
! 3 'e shall experience all the pleasure, that human 
I nature can boar. 

I Children of the seventh tribe ! 

You are to take a pattern from the heaver. His 
industry merits j'our observance. Ilis pcreeverance 
claims your regard. Uis judgment, in the choice of 
a place for him to live in, demands your considora- 
timi. Like him, you are to avail yourselves of natural 
advantages, and opportunities in all eases; and to 
Hiiperadd to these jmur manual improvements, and 
works of art. In the pursuit of your industrious 
project, no difficulty should deter, no obstacle dis¬ 
courage j'oii. Forests must be cleared, hills leveled, 
rivers turned, to accomplish your plans; and land 
and water be made to afford their joint aid, in pio- 
inoting your undertaking; labour and perseverance 
overcome every thing;—fori have heard the old 
}»eople say, their ancestors assisted in making the 
sun light, and immense as ho appears, by collecting 
into a lieap, all the fire-flies, and glow-worms they 
could find ; and the moon, whoso light is fainter, and 
8 :ze smaller, was in like manner formed, by their 
i gathering into a pile all the fox-fire, or phosphoric 
i rotten wood, they could procure. 

(hiiLDREX ()/* the eighth tribe I 
\ The stjuirrel, my children, offers somewhat profit- 
' able to you. It is his practice, as he has a foresight 
j of winter, to collect acorns, chestnuts, and walnuts, 

I and carry them in large quantities to his hole; and 
j these thus treasured up, supply him with nourish- 
, moiit during the stormy season, when after the fall 
of the leaf, it would be dangerous to venture far 
abroad. In like manner it becomes you to look for¬ 
ward to old age, the winter of life, and have some 
provision ready to help j'oursolves with, nt that 
needy time. ou cannot labour to equal advantage 
every daj’; it is therefore your duty to collect some¬ 
thing ahead, and lay it by in store against the pinch¬ 
ing severity of an unproductive season. This you 
may enjoy by j'our fire-.sides, wliile all around you 
the frost rends the trees asunder, and the white 
powder lies so thick upon the grouinl, that you can¬ 
not venture out without your snow-shoes. 

CniLDREN of the ninth tribe I 
You are to learn a lesson of caution from Wig fox* 
He looks well before him os he travels, examines 
carefully the ground he treads upon, and tokes good 
care that his enemies come not on him by surprixe. 
By reason of his wariness, he is not easily M into 
a stratagem, and when entangled, by his contrivance^ 
is very suooesaful in making his escape. Thus may 
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yoQ proceed in your business with circumspection, 
ezamine all things around you with prudence, and 
never suffer tlie artifices of the deceiver to entrap 
you unawares. Such keen examination will guard 
you from difficulties, and if in the course of nature, 
you should be, in ^ite of all this, beset by them, 
nothing will more effectually enable you to extricate 
yourselves. 

Ohuldrrn of the tenth tribe I 
The Tobtoise, who supports on his back the world 
wo inhabit, offers a world of instruction to you. 
Was it not for his benevolence in keeping afloat on 
the immense ocean in which he swims, this land we 
inhabit would soon go to the bottom. And tlie dis¬ 
pleasure he feels when men lead lives of idleness 
and vice, when they c|uarrel and injure their neigh¬ 
bours, or neglect their families, has in<iuced him 
more than once to dip a part of his shell under the 
waters, and drown a set of wretches no longer fit to 
live. In other coses, where he wished rather to 
terrify than to extirpate, the angry movements of 
his body have causeii distressful eartlujuakes, whicli 
have made our vnllies to tremble, and have rocked 
our mountains from their foundations. Let the 
winds blow from whot Quarter they list, let the 
storm and tlio tempest howl, he withdraws from their 
fury, and wrnps himself up securely in his impene¬ 
trable coat llis moderation, for lie po.sse88e8 none 
of that fevCrish fretfulness, wJiich shortens life, 
secures to liim great length of days. His temj>er- 
ance, for he does not waste his vital energy in 
frolicks a»id carousing, gives him an animation so 
quick and inherent in every joint and member, that 
it is difficult to kill him. If then you wish to at- • 
tain to long life, and ]:K»88ess sensibility and comfort ' 
while it lusts, imitate the virtues of the tortoise, for 
so shall you be protected with armour less vulner¬ 
able than his shell, or your our own shields of hark 
and hides, and arrive to good old age without danger 
of earthquakes or inundations. 

Ghildsem of the eleventh tribe ! 

I recommend to your attention the wholesome 
counsel derived to man from the Kkl. He was never 
known to make a noise or disturbance in the world, 
nor speak an ungentle sentence to any living creature. 
Slander never proceeded from bis mouth, nor does 
guile rest under his tongue. He forms his plans in 
silence, carries them into effect without tumult, and 
glides and slips along through life in a most cosy and 
gentle course. Are you desirous, my children, of 
modest stillness and miiet? Do you wish for the 
tmenvied condition of retirement and humility? 
Would you like to live peaceably among men in the ' 
uninterrupted pursuit of your business, without atr- [ 
tmoting tne broad stare of the surrounding crou d? ' 
If such are your desires, learn a lesson of wisdom 
from the Eel; who although he knows neitlier his ' 
birth nor parentage, but is cost an orphan upon . 
creation, yet shows by his strength and his numbers, 
the excellence of the mode of life he has chosen. 

Cbildben of the twelfth tribe! 

I shall point out for your improvement some ex¬ 
cellent traits of character in the Bear. He is dis¬ 
tinguished for his patient endurance of those incon¬ 
veniences which he finds it impossible to ward off. 
When frost and snow, with alltneir chilling horrors, 
surround liim in winter, he learns to live with a ; 
smaller degree of heat than he did before; and by i 
aid of his furry-skin protects himself os well as he 
can from the rigor of the season. When from these ! 
causes his supplies of nourishment are cut off, and ' 
little or notning is to be obtained to satisfy the ' 
cravings of hunger, he endures with resolution the i 
calamities which await him, until the foodful season | 
shall arrive. Thus, when toarcity threatens your | 


country with fiunine—when diseases among the 
beasts strew your hunting grounds with carcases— 
when insects destroy the stalks of your beans, and 
worms corrode the roots of your com—when the 
streams refuse their accustomed supplies of fish— 
when hurricanes and hail lay waste your plantations 
—or when the clouds withhold their stores of rain— 
wliat is to be done f Why certainly, when every 
effort has been tried in vain, and discouraged and 
spiritless you lay you down, lay not yourselves down 
to die ; but bear with patience and resignation what¬ 
ever necessity imposes upon you, make the allow¬ 
ance of your meal correstx>nd to your stock of pro¬ 
vision ; and if you have but little, contrive with all 
your skill to make that little do. Show yourselves 
men, for it is adversity that gives scope to great 
talents, by enabling you to endure with fortitude 
what your best directed efforts have failed to sur¬ 
mount 

(Children of the thirteenth tribe J 

I call your attention to the (jrder and economy of 
the BLii. You observe among tliese creatures n dis¬ 
cipline not surpassed by anytliing the woods afford. 
The community is like yourselves, divided into 
tribes, and cneh lins its allotted crriployrneiit Hours 
of labor, of rcfrcshnient, and of rest ore assigned, 
and each member is obedient to the summons of 
dut}^ Idlei-H, vagrants, and embezzlers of the public 
property have no toleration there; and it seems to 
be a pretty well established maxim, with but few 
exceptions, among tliem, that he who works not shnll 
have nothing to eat Regularity nnd method per¬ 
vades every department of a government, whose un¬ 
wearied inhabitants in their flights to distant ]»laces, 
jiOHsess the singular secret of extracting honey 
from nauseous oJid fetid blossoms, and of collecting, 
without injury to anj' one, tlic whole sw'eets of the 
surrounding country, in their own inimitable com¬ 
monwealth. 

Borrow from the Bees an idea of arrangement in 
business; of tlie irnportniioe of system lo make mat¬ 
ters go on aright, of the advantage accruing from 
an accurate division and distribution of labor; of 
the equity causitig every one to contribute his sliure 
to the RU[)jK>rt of the gimeral weal, or bo precluded 
from participating its benefits and blessings. And 
above all, derive fn>m their instruetive example, 
tluit alchemy of mind, which by an operation some¬ 
what analogous to the production of nectar from 
venom, converts private failings into public advan¬ 
tages, nnd makes even crimes and vices ultimately 
conducive to good. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The College of Rhode Island had its origin in 
the concejition and jicrsonal exertions of the liev. 
rlnnics Manning, a clergyman of the Baptist 
faith, a native of Now Jersey, mul graduate of 
Princeton, wiio visited Newport in 1763, for the 
purpose of securing to bis brethren the influence 
of the Baptists, then in the government, for the 
establishment of a learned institution in the in¬ 
terests of their denoininution. A meeting of 
friends of the undertaking asscrnhlod at the house 
of Colonel Gardiner, tlie Deputy Govemor; a 
plan was proposed, and the work set in pro¬ 
gress. A charter was obtained from the General 
Assembly, in 1764, for the college or university, 
in the Engli.sli colony of Rhode Island and Pro¬ 
vidence Plantations, in New England, in Ame¬ 
rica, with a provision that the Trustees and 
Fellows should at any time after be at liberty to 
give it a more particular name, “ in honor of the 
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greatest and most distingnished benefactor/’ It 
bore the title of the Oolloge of Rhode Island till 
1804, when it became designated Brown Univer¬ 
sity. The provisions of the charter gave a pre¬ 
dominance to the Baptist interest in the number 
of trustees, and the president is to be of that 
denomination, with an unrestricted choice for the 
remaining officers; but other religious interest — 
of Quakers, Congregationalists, and Efuscopaliaus 
—are repre-ujiited in a minority of the trustees: 
and it was further specially enacted “that into 
this liberal and Catholic institution shall never 
be admitted any religious tests, but, on the con¬ 
trary, all the members shall for ever enjoy full, 
free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty of con¬ 
science.” In 1765, Manning was chosen the first 
president, and instructed a few pupils at liis 
residence at Warren, where the first Commence- | 
ment was hold in 1769. A local contest for the 
seat of the c^dlogc was terminated the next year ])y 
the selection of Providence. The work of instruc¬ 
tion went on with regularity till tlie Revolution, 
when a gap occurs in the catalogue of Commence¬ 
ments from 1777 to 17H2. The college was occu¬ 
pied at this time by tlie State militia, and as a 
French liospital for the troops of Rochambeau. 
In 1786, the ])resident was elected to Congre^JS, 
whore he gave his inHuonce to the establishment 
of the Constitution, still retaining his college 
office. Ilis death occurred in 1791, in his fifty- 
third year. His ])ersonal character, says Allen, 
was “ of a kind and benevolent disposition, social 
and c uiiniunicative, fitted rather for active life 
than for retirement. Though ho ])ossessed good 
abilities, he was pro vented from intense study by 
the i)eculiarity of his constitution. With a digni¬ 
fied and majestic ni)pearance, his address was 
manly, familiar, and engaging.”* 

In 1792 he wa.s succeeded in the presidency by 
the Rev. Jonathan Mavey, who, the year before, 
upon the death of Manning, bad been clioseii Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity. lie was a native of Attle¬ 
borough, Mass., born in 1768, and is memorable 
in the annals of American education for having 
been prissident of throe colleges, succeeding Ed¬ 
wards at Union, when bo left the Rhode Island 
institution in 1802, and hecoming the first presi¬ 
dent of the colloirc of Sfuith Carolina, at Colum¬ 
bia, where be died in 1820. lie must have pos¬ 
sessed peculiar (nullifications for the office. Judge 
Pitman, a graduate of the college in the year 
1799, during Ids administration, in an Alumni 
Address,! speaks of him as “ a man of great 
dignity and grace in his manner and deportment, 
with a countenance full of intellectual beauty,” 
and recalls his “ musical voice, graceful action, 
and harmonious periods,” accomplishments never 
thrown away on a position of this kind. 

The Rev. Asa Messer occiifiiod the {iresidency 
for twenty-four years—from 1802 till 1826. He 
was a graduate of the college, and had been long 
employed in its servicio as Tutor and Professor of 
the Languages and Mathematics. Ho survived 
his final retirement from the college ten years, 
when he died at the ago of sixty-seven. The 


» Allen's Blopr. Diet, Art. Jas. Manning, 
t Address to the Alumni AsM>olAtion of Brown TJnlverslty, 
dellrored la Providonoe on their first anolversary, Sept o, 
1848, by John Pitman. 


college flourished in his time, and was greatly 
assisted by the very liberal grants of the Hon. 



Nicholas Brown. 

Nicholas Brown, from whom the institution then 
took its present name. This gentleman, de¬ 
scended from a pious ancestor, who came with 
Roger Williams, was born in Providence, April 4, 
1769. He “was a graduate of the college under 
President Manning. He became a member of the 
(/’orporation in 1791, and was punctilious in 
attention to its interests. His mercantile life, in 
the partnership of Brown and Ives, brought him 
great wealth. In 1804, having previously given 
a law library, lie founded a Professorship of 
Oratory and Bellos Lettres by a gift of five thou¬ 
sand dollars. In 1823, he erected, at his sole 
expense, a second college building, 'which was 
called after the Cliristinn name of his sister, Hope 
College. He presented the college 'with astrono¬ 
mical apparatus. By his liberality, in 1837, that 
excellent and well furnished library institution, 
the Providence Atbonajum, Avas placed on its 
present footing of usefulness to that community. 

For the library of the university and the erec¬ 
tion of Manning Hall, the building in which it is 
now advantageously placed, situated between Uni¬ 
versity Hall and IIopo College, Mr. Brown gave 
I the sum of nearly thirty thousand dollars. He also 
gave the land for a third college building, and 
for tlie ])resident’8 house. His donations by will, 
and altogether, amounted to at least one hundred 
thousantl dollars. This worthy benefactor, Avho 
richly earned the honor of the college name, died 
at Providence in the seventy-third year of his 
age, Sept. 27, 1841.* 

Dr. Way land succeeded Messer in the presi¬ 
dency in 1827. His administration has been dis¬ 
tinguished by an iinpoitant reform in the distri¬ 
bution of the oollogo studies, which he has 
advocated in several publications with ability. 

Francis Wayland Avas born in 1796, in the city 
of New York," of English parentage. In 1811 he 
entered the Junior Class of Union College, and 
received his degree in course. He then pursued 


* A Disoonrso in Commoraorfttion of the Life and Character 
of the Hon. Nicholas Brown, delirered in tho Chapel of Brown 
UniTonity, Nov. 8,1841, by Fimnoia Wayland, Preaidint 
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the «ta6y of medicine Ibr three ^ears, and >i’as 
lioenscd os a prc^titioner. His views, however, 
led him to the ministry, and in 1810 lie entered 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, where he 
passed a year under the instruction of the late 
Professor Stuart, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendshiix Narrow means led Wnyland to ac- 
043pt a tutorship In Union College, a jiosition 
which then involved a much larger share of labor 
and responsibility than at present, its duties being 
extended to nearly every department of study. 
He was tutor at Union from 1816 to 1.S21, and 
the latter portion of. the time preached to a con¬ 
gregation at Burnt Bilk 

The friendship attd character of Dr. Nott at 
this time greatly influenced Wayland’s course, 
who has availed himself of an important opjior- 
tunity in the delivery of a literary address nt the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incumbency of the ve¬ 
nerable President of Union, to exjiress his obliga¬ 
tions to one ‘‘ to whom he owed more than any 
other living man.” In 1821 he became jiastor of 
the First Baptist Cluirch in Boston, where he 
continued for five years. His pulpit style at this 
period, clear and impressive, may he judged of 
from his volume of DisMurnes. One of his pub¬ 
lished scrnions of this period on the Moral iJig- 
nity of the Misdojiary Enterprise^ an cloriuent 
production, has had an extraordinary success, 
Jiassing through many editions in England and 
America. In 1826, the year of his appointment 
to the Presidency of Brown University, ho was 
for a short time* Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at Union. He entered upon 
his duties at Providence in 1827. 

The influence of Dr. Way land’s ability and 
character was now shown in the new adjustment 
and regulation of the college alfairs. Its present 
materials of hooks, a librarj’ building, anci philo- 
Bophieal ajiparatus, wore brought together by the 
aid of friends, and the disciidine was strengtlicncd 
by the new head. The new life of the college 
dates from this time. The President taught by 
lectures in place of the old text hooks, and the 
public have partici]>ated in his efi'orts within the 
college hv the publication of Ids works on Moral 
Science^ Political Economy^ nvA IntelhetuaJ Phi¬ 
losophy, These works have an English as well .as 
American reputation, and tlio ]Moivil Seienci* has 
been translated into several foreign languages. 
To increase the hold of the college upon ilie 
community, Dr. Wayland next yiroposod a change 
iu its working system, by Avliich single studios 
miglit be followed and college honors awarded for 
a partial course. He had stated something of ids 
views on this subject in his Addrc‘«8 in 1829 
before the American Institute of Instruction. In 
1842 he published Thoughts upon the Collegiate 
System of the United States^ whicli led to much 
discussion. At length, in 1850, at the request of 
the Corporation of Brown Uidversitv, he pre¬ 
sented a report discussing the matter, showing 
the defects of the prevailing system, and his plan 
for its improvement. He thought the benefits of 
the college should be extended beyond the small 
class who pursued profe^ional studies, and that 
greater thoroughness might bo attained in pur¬ 
suing a part than the whole of a course too ex¬ 
tended for the college period. To carry out these 
ends, in ^e new provisions for instruction, one 


hundred and thirty thousand dollars were sab« 
scribed for. Practically, the change has been 
Buco^ful. The nmhber of students has been 
doubled, and they are drawn from all classes 
while the reputation of the collet has increased. 

Dr. Wayland has also identified himself with a 
similar movement in the affairs of his religious 
denomination, by his advocacy of lay participa¬ 
tion, and a better adaptation of pulpit training in 
the work of the Christian ministr\\ 

In addition to the works of President Way- 
land which have been mentioned, are lii^ Letters 
(?nN^rsr^, n Idressed to the Rev. Dr. Fuller of 
South Carolina, atid his Life of the Missionary 
Dr, Judson,, published in 1858. 

As a philosophical writer, Dr. Wnyland’s style 
is marked by its force and clearness. He reduces 
Ills theme to its siinjdcst elements, and builds up 
! strongly his philo8(>phirnl structure. He moves 
I slowly at first, but with increndng momentum to 
I the end. His reputation as an orator is deservedly 
I greats and the importance wliich his personal 
I character gives to the chair which he occupies, 

I undoubted. Of his habitual manner in enfolding 
the argument of his subject in its rhetorical ap- 
• peal, of securing the convictions of his hearers 
through their moral susceptibilities, we may take 
the opening of his high argtiment for the mission¬ 
ary enterprise. 

hatthiw xiir. 8 S.>~tite rrn.p is xn* voru>. 

Thilosophcrs have Bpec'ulntcd much coucerniug a 
I process of Bciiaation, which has couimouly been de- 
j nominated the emotion of sublimity. Aware that, 

I like any otlier simple feeling, it must be incaunhle 
I of definition, they have Hcldom attempted to aefirie 
it; but, content witli remarking the occasiems on 
which it is excited, have told us that it arises, in 
general, from the conlcniplntion of whatever is vast 
m nature, Bfdondid in intellect, or lofty in morals. 

I Or, to express the Boiiic idea soiuew'hat varied, in tlie 
language (»f n critic of anti(yuity,f ** that alone is 
truly Hublimo, of which the conception is vast, the 
effect irresi'ilible, and the remembranco scarcely if 
ever to be erased.” 

But iiltbongh pliilosophcrs only have written 
about Ibis emotion, they are far from being the only 
i men who have felt it. The untutored peasant, 

I when he has seen the autnmnal tempest collecting 
! bclAveen the hills, and, uf> it advanced, envc]o[)iiig in 
i misty obscurity, village and haiiilcl, forest and mea- 
I dow, lias tasted the sublime in all its reality ; and. 


♦ In the prartlcr] manofremont of the college to meet this 
change, three dcgieos are conferred. That of Boebehtr of 
Arts Is ^ven to students who have nursued courses of one 
▼ear each, in an Ancient Tjinguage, a MfKlern l^inguage, one in 
Mathouiatlcs, one in Uhetoric, one In History, and one In In¬ 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, with two others to be chosen 
i>om the studies of Natural PhlloHonhy, Chonilstry and Phy¬ 
siology, Didactics (a department of instnictlon in the philoso¬ 
phy and discipline of schtNiNkeeplng, opened for those who 
wish to become pn>ressional teachers), Political JCconomy, and 
Geology, or from advanced courses in any of the other deport¬ 
ments. Th'* degree of Ihioheior of Pbllosopiiy reoulres 
similar conditions, omitting the ancient languages; wliilo the 
degree of Ma' ter of Arts is reserved for those who ptinme a 
full course of liberal education, to the extent of each of the 
Ancient lAinguoges for one year and a half, Mathematloa fur 
one year and a half, one Modem Langnage for one year, Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy, Rhetoric and English Literature, Chemistry 
and Physiology, History, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
each, for one year. Tlie roTnalning courses for this dwee 
must be selected from the courses in Political Economy, G^o- 
logy, Didactics, a second Modern Language, or from advanced 
courses in any of the other departments.—<latalogu« of the 
Officers and Students of Brown UnlV. 1868-01 
t Longinus, see. vlL 
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vhibt the thunder has rolled and the lig^htninff 
flashed around him, has exulted in the view of 
nature moving forth in her majesty. The untaught 
sailor boy, listlessly harkening to the idle ripple of 
the midnight wave, when on a sudden he has thought 
upon the unfathomable abyss beneath him, and the 
wide waste of waters around him, and the infinite 
expanse above him, has enjoyed to the full the 
emotion of sublimity, whilst his inmost soul has 
trembled at the vastncss of its own conceptions. 
Blit why need I multiply illustrations from nature 1 
Who does not recollect the emotion he has felt, 
whilst surveying aught, in the material world, of 
terror or of vastn^T 

And this sensation is not produced by grandeur 
in material objects alone. It is also excited on mo^t 
of those occasions in wliich we see man tasking, to 
the uttermost, the energies of his intellectual or 
moral nature. Through the long lapse of centuries, 
who, without emotion, has read of Lkoncdas and his 
three hundred’s throwing themselves as a barrier 
before the myriads of Xerxes, and contending unto 
death for the liberties of Greece! 

But we need not turn to classic story to find all 
that is great in human action ; we find it in our 
own times, and in the history of our own country. 
Who is there of us that even in the nursery has not 
felt his spirit stir within him, when with child-like 
wonder lie has listened to the story of W isiiinoton ? 
And although the terms <»f tlie narrative were 
soareely intelligible, yet the young soul kindled at 
the tluMight of one man’s working out the deliver¬ 
ance of a nation. And as our understanding, 
strengthened by age. was at last able to grasp the 
detail of this transaction, we saw that onr infantile 
conceptions had fallen farshort of its grandeur. 01 
if an American citizen ever exults in the eontemjda- 
tion of all that is sublime in Imiiiiin enterprise, it is 
wlien, bringing to mind tiic men who first conceived 
the idea of this nation’s independence, lie beholds 
them estimating the power of her opjiressor, the 
resources of her citizens, deciding in tlieir collected 
might that this nation should be free, and through 
the long years of tri.il that ensued, never blenching 
from their piirjiose, but freely redeeming the pb‘dge 
which they had given, to consecrate to it, “tlicir 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

Patriots have toilM, and In their country's cause 
Bled nobly, and thi'lr dueds, tliey desrrve, 

Rocolve proijfl roconii>«nso. Wt* civt* in charpo 
Thflr ntimes to the sweet lyre. The historic muse, 
Proud of lior tre.-isare, marches with It dowu 
To lato-t times; and wMilptun- In her turn 
Gives bond. In stone and ever dnrln r brass, 

To guard them and iuimortallAu her trust. 

« » * « 

It will not bo doubted that in f=iich actions ns 
these, tlicre is much wliich may be 1 ruly called the 
moral sublime. If, then, we should attentively con¬ 
sider them, we might perhaps ascertain what inuat 
be the elements of that ciiterprise, which may lay 
claim to this hijit^ appellation. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected that on this occasion, we should analyze them 
critically. It will, however, we think, bic found, 
upon examinatio:i, that to that ontcrpri.se alone has 
been awarded the meed of sublimity, of which the 
onjECT was vast, the aocomplishmknt arduous, and 
the MEANS to be employed simple but efficient. 
Were not the ohy.ct vast, it could not arrest our at¬ 
tention. Were not its oecompliBhment arduous, 
none of the nobler energies of man being tasked in 
Its oxeoution, we should see nothing to admire. 
Were not the means to that aocomplishment simple, 
oor whole conception being vogue, the impression 
would be feeble. Were they not efficient, the In- 


tensest exertion could only terminate in failure and 
disgi'ace. 

And here we may remark, thot wherever these 
elements have combined in any undertaking, public 
Bcutiment has generally united in pronouncing it 
sublime, and history has recorded its achievements 
among the noblest proofs of the dignity of man. 
Malice may for a while have frowned, and interest 
op{)Osed; men who could neither grasp what was 
vast, nor feel what was morally great, may have 
ridiculed. But all this has soon passed away. 
Human nature is not to be changed by the opposition 
of interest, or the laugh of folly. There is still 
enough of dignity in man to respect what is great, 
and to venerate what is benevolent The cause of 
man has at last gained the suffrages of man. It has 
advanced steadily onward, and left ridicule to won¬ 
der at the in^teuoe of its shaft, and malice to weep 
over the incfnoacy of its hate. 

And we bless God that it is so. It is cheering to 
observe, that amidst so much that is debasing, there 
is still something that is ennobling in the character 
of man. It is delightful to know, that there are 
times when his morally bedimmed eye “ beams keen 
with lioiiorthat there is yet a redeeming spirit 
within, which exults in enterprises of great pith and 
moment We lo\c our race the better for every 
such fact we discover concerning it, and bow with 
more reverence to the dignity of human nature. 

' We rejoice that, shattered as has been the edifice, 

I there yet may be discovered, now ond then, a inas- 
! sive pillar, and, here and there, a well turned arch, 

‘ which remind us of the symmetry of its former pro- 
j portions, and the perfection of its original structure. 

I Ila\ ing paid t his our honest tribute to the dignity 
I of man, wc must pause, to lament over somewhat 
j which remiixls us of any thing other than his 
dignity. Wliil&f the general assertion is true, that 
! he is awake to all that is sublime in nature, and 
; much that is sublime in morals, there is reason to 
: believe tiiat there is a single class of objects, whose 
I contemplation thrills all heaven with ra[)ture, at 
I which he can gaze unmelted and unmovcti. The 
' pen of inspiration has recorded, that the cross of 
(’hrist, whose niysteii^'s the angels desire to look 
into, was to the tn'^teful and eru<litc Greek, foolish- 
ne<a And we fear that cases very analogous to this 
may be witnoj^ed at tli ' present day. But why, my 
hearei’s, should it be so ? Why should so vast a dis¬ 
similarity of moral tn.ste exi4.Detwcen seraphs who 
bow before the throne, and men who dwell upon the 
fo<»tst/ 0 «»l ? Why is it, that the man, whoso soul 
swells with eestacy whilst viewing the innumerable 
suns of midnight, feels no emotion of sublimity, 
when thinking of their Creator? Why is it, Hint an 
i enterprise of patriotism presents itself to his imagi- 
i nation beaming with celestial beauty, wlillst the 
I enterprise of redeeming love is without fonn or 
comeliness f Why should the noblest undertaking 
; of mercy, if it only combine among its essential 
elements the di'^tinctivo principles of the gospel, be- 
1 oome at once stale, flat, and unprofitable f When 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 

; why is it that the enterprise of proclaiming peace cm 
> earth, and good will to man, fraught, os it would 
j seem, with more than angelic benignity, should^ to 
I many of our fellow-raen appear worthy of nothing 
j better than neglect or obloquy? 

The reason for all this we shall not on this oc- 
j oasion pretend to assign. We have time only to ex- 
I ])ress our regret that such should be the fact Con¬ 
fining ourselves therefore to the bearing which this 
moral bias has upon the missionary cause, it is with 
pain we are obliged to believe, that there is a laige 
and most respectable portion of our fellow-oitizai^ 
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for many of whom we entertain every sentiment of 
personal esteem, and to whose opinions on most 
other subjects we bow with mifeigned deference, 
who look with perfect apathy upon the present 
system of exertions for eva-gelizlng the heathen; 
and we have been greatly misinformed, if there be 
not another, though a very diflferent class, who con- 
siiler these exertions a subject for ridicule. Perhaps 
it may lend somewhat to arouse tlie apathy of the 
one party, as well as to moderate the contempt of 
the other, if we can show tbat this very missionary 
cause combines within itself the elements of nil that 
is sublime in human purpose, nay, combines them in 
a loftier perfection than any other ciitcrjirisc, wdiieh 
was ever linked with the destinies of man. To 
show this, will be our design; and in prosecuting 
it, wo shall direct your attention to tlio (}raxi)i:i:r 

OF THE OBJECT; the ARDTJOURNLSS 01< ITS EXECUTION ; 

and the nature of the means on wliicli we rely for 
success. 

"Wbeii T)r. Samuel Miller publisbod bis Petro- 
spect of the Eighteenth Century, in 1803, ho 
remarked, that “ there was by no means a general 
taste for literature in llhode Island but this 
position is not confirmed by the College annals. 
Previously to that time it lind educated many 
distinguished persons ol‘the state, an<l taking its 
whole career, inelnding tlie liberality of its homo 
founders, it has contril)utcd its full quota to the 
American records of tliis kind. Among its early 
graduates we read the names of Paul Allen, Tris- 
tam Burgess, Henry Wheaton, James Tallmadge, 
William Hunter. Two of its old Professors or 
Instructors deserve special notice. Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse and the lion. Asher Robbins. 

Benjamin Watorhouso was h(»rn in Newport, 
Rhode Island. His father, a Presl >yterian, adopted 
Quakerism, and tlie son was brought up in the j 
principles of that sect^ which he never closely fol- ’ 
lowed. He was a pupil of Dr. Fotliergill, in Lon- , 
don, and received his medical degive at Leyden. 
From 1783, for thirty years, he was Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine at Harvard. 
From 178*2 to 1796, he was a member of the 
Board of Fellows of Rliode Island College, and in 
1784 was elected Professor of Natural History. 
He delivered at this time, in the state-house at 


Prf)vi<lerice, the first course of lectures upon that 
science ever given in the United States. He was 
the author of an octavo volnine on the Junius 
question, 8U])p()rting the authorship of Lord Chat- 
liam. He died at Cambridge in 184fi. 

Asher Kohhins was tutor from 1783 to 1790. 
lie was a native of Connecticut, and a graduate 
of Yale in 1782. After resigning Ins tutorship, 
during whicli he had heeome a thorough proficient 
in the (‘lassies, he studied law with Attorney- 
General Chaiining, of Newport, and estahlisliod 
liimself there in that profession. His reputation 
for familiarity with Grv^ek wvis widely e.xtended 
among scliolars. He died in February, 1845. 

The name of the late l^rofessor William Giles 
Goddard is {irominent in the annuls of the Insti¬ 
tution. He was of an old Connecticut family of 
woi-tli and public spirit. Ilis father, William 
Goddard, was long connected with the ])ro^8.* 
Thesem xvas born in Rliode Island, and wascducJit^d 
at Brown Uni\ersity, developing a taste for polite 
literature wdiich was not cliecked by a ])artial 
study of the law. In 1814, ho purcliascd the 
Jihode~Iifl>and A rnerican^ a Fedt'ral ])a]>or at Pro¬ 
vidence, niul was its editor for eleven years. In 
1825, lie reeeived his appointment as Professor 
of Moral Philosoydiy and Metaphysics in the Col¬ 
lege, tlie style of the Professorshij) being changed, 
in 1834, to tliat of Belles-Lettres. Ill-health 
compelled his resignation in 1842. lie died sud¬ 
denly, February 1C, 1846, at the ago of fifty-two. 
Ilis ijublishod writings, apart from his yxditical 
and other newspajier topics, are his Brown Uni¬ 
versity Phi Beta Kaj)]>a Address on The Value 
of Liberal Studies,” his sketch of the first Pri*si- 
dent Manning, an Address on the Death of Wil¬ 
liam Henry Harrison, and a Disconrse on the 
Change of the Civil Government of Rhode Island 
in J843. 


• Ho oHtabllshcd the first newspaper In Providence, the Oa- 
MStte, III 176ij. Ho was also aflsocluted witli Parker's Gazette In 
Hew York, and commoncod tlie publication of tho PmmyU 
vania Chronicle^ In Philadelphia, In 1707. In 1778, he started 
the Maryland Journal, which he published till 17W. He was 
a Whig in tho Revolutiun. After the Revolution he retired to 
Rhode Island. Ho died at Providence in 1817, In bis seventy* 
eighth year.—Prof. W. Gaznmell, in Uj^lke's Hist, of JNarrs- 
gansett Church, 166. 
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Afisociatod with Professor Goddard in tlie date 
of his appointment, in much of Jus academical ca¬ 
reer, was Professor Romeo Elton, D.D., who was 
at the head of the department of ancient lan¬ 
guages and literature. He was a native of Con¬ 
necticut, and l)ecame a graduuto of the University 
in 1812. lie was settled for several years as a 
clergyman of the Haptist denomination in New¬ 
port, R. I., and in 1825 w^as appointed to the 
professorship. Before entering on it^ duties he 
spent two years in Europe, especially in Germany 
and Italy. lie continued in the college till 1848, 
when he resigned, and has since resided in Exe¬ 
ter, England, in retirement from active pursuits. 
His published works, besides sov^eral sermons, are 
Callender'H Century Sermon^ edited with copious 
notes, and biograjdiical sketches; the Worku of 
President Maxey^ with an Introductory Memoir; 
and more recently a Biographical Sketch of Bo- 
ger Williams^ which w:is first published in Eng- 
laud. I 

Si nee 1844 Professor John L. Lincoln has been ' 
at the head of the department of the Latin Ian- • 
guage and literature. Ho 'was born in Boston, 
and early trained at its celebrat'd Latin school. ' 
Ho became a graduate of the University in 1880, , 
and after holding the office of tutor for t\v(» years, i 
passed a considerable j»eriod at the universities | 
of Berlin, Ileididborg, and Halle, in Germany, 
and on his return in 1844 was appointed to the ; 
pr(»fessorship ho now fills. His j)iil)lished works, 
in addition to numerous articles in reviews, are 
an edition of Selections from Lirjfs Bom.an His- 
torjp with English notes, and an editi<m of the 
Wi^rka of Horace., both t)f which are extensivel}’’ 
used and in high repute*. 

Professor AVilliam Gammell was a graduate of 
the clans of 1881, and was soon afterwards ap¬ 
pointed to the Latin tutorship. In 1885 he •was 
appointed instructor in tlie department of rJieto- 
ric, and was promoted to the j)rofessorship in 
that department in 1886, a pt»sl, which lie con¬ 
tinued to occupy till 1850, when lie was appoint¬ 
ed to the prolossorsliif) of History and Political 
Economy, which he now holds. He has i)ublish<^<l, 
besides immeroiis articles in reviews, an Address 
before the Bhodc Island Ulstnrlcal Society on the 
ocemion of the Ojtruing of its Cahinet; Life of 
Roger Willianut, tirst printi'd in Sparks’s Ameri¬ 
can Biograjihy, Second Series; Life of Covermr 
Samuel Ward^ also in Sparks’s Second Series; 
and a History of American Baptist Missions, 

The library of this institution, now a muni¬ 
ficent collection, dates mainly since the Revolu¬ 
tion, at the period immediately following which 
its interests were maintained by the gifts and 
personal exertions of John Brown, the brother of 
Nicholas, whose donations wo have mentioned. 
Some thirteen hundred volumes wei*e ho<iueathed 
in 1818 by an English Ba])tist clergyman, the Rev. 
William Richards, of Lynn, a native of Wales, 
who gave his lihrai*}^ to the college, after assuring 
himself of its liberal constitution. He was the 
author of a History of Lynn, in England, a Re¬ 
view of Noble’s CVomwell Meinoii*s, and a Dic¬ 
tionary of Welsh and English. Ills library, thus 
given to the college, contained a number of Welsh 
hooks, many illustrating the History and Anti¬ 
quities of England and Wales, and two or three 
hundred bound volumes of rare pamphlets. Oon- 
voL. I. —34 


stant donations wore now heaped upon the col¬ 
lege shelves from various sources, including a ool- 
le<*.ti<m of gifts brought by Professor Elton from 
Europe. The Hon. Theroii Metcalf, of Boston, 
gave a valuable series of fifty volumes of Ordina- 
1 lion Soniions, which he had specially collected. 
In 1858 there were in the library more than thirty- 
five hundred pamphlets bound and catalogued, an 
' important provision in public collections often 
I neglected. In 1881 Nicholas Brown laid the foun¬ 
dation of the present library fund by a gift of ten 
j thousand dollars. The institution has now a jier- 
manont fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
■ interest of which, apjilied to the increase of the 
I library, has stored it with many of the most costly 
I and valuable books to be found in the country. 
A special collecstion of the Church Fathers and 
writers of the RefoiTiiatioii period was added to 
the library in 1847, at an exjiense of two thou¬ 
sand dollars, obtained at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Hamuol Osgood. Tlie gathering of Ameri¬ 
can historical materials has also been faithfully 
pursued. A liberal policy is jiursued in the con¬ 
duct of the library. Reuben Aldridge Guild is 
the present librarian (in 1855), having succeeded 
Charles Ck «T(*wett, in 1848.* 

By the Triennial Catalogue of the University of 
J 852, it appears that the whole number of gra¬ 
duates to that time was 1784, of whom 1178 
were living. Of those 477 pursued divinity, of 
whom 325 were living. 

JOSIAS LYNDON ARNOLD. 

JosiAS Lyndon, the son of Dr. Jonathan Arnold, 
was born in Providence in the year 1765. Tlie 
family removed soon after to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Arnold entered Dartmouth College; on the com¬ 
pletion of his course taught school for a few 
months in Plainfield, Conn., and then commenced 
the study of the law in Providence. He was ad¬ 
mitted to ])ractice, but instead of pursuing his 
profession, accepted the office of tutor at Brown 
University. On his father’s death in 1792, ho 
removed to St, Johnsbury, where he married 
Miss Perkinson, March, 1795, and died after a 
I ton-weeks’ ilhiess on the 7th Juno, 1796. 

His poems were collected after his death in a 
small volume, with a biographical preface signed 
flames Burrell, jim. The editor has jierfonned 
his duties carelessly, as ho has included a poem 
entitled The Dying Indian, which is to be found 
in Freneau’s Poems, ed. 1795, p. 69. The re¬ 
maining contents of tlie volume consist of trans¬ 
lations and imitations of Horace, one of which is 
ill the style t)f Blcriihold and Ho])kins. 

It was published in the “Dartmouth Eagle,” 
accompanied by a note. 

Mr. Dunham,— 

I am an admirer of the simplicity of Stemhold 
and Hopkins ; and am happy to find that, even in 
this enlightened age, those venerable bards of an¬ 
tiquity have not only ambitious imitators, but even 
formidable rivals. If the following translation has 
any claim to excellence in this neat style, you arc 


• Mr. Jewett's Sniithsonlun Report of the IT. 8. Public Li¬ 
braries (I860) oontalus a full notice of the Universltj Libra¬ 
ries, pp. 68-61. Bee also its history in the profisoe to its oalit- 
iogue. 
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^ MARCUS. 

JICMgimotifumefUMm.Ae. 

lib. 8, Ode 80. Hoaaos. 

Of fame a mighty monument 
In time erect will I, 

Than braes more hard and durable, 

Or eke eternity. 

Snblimer—0 far more sublime, 

Than pyramids full high, 

That stretch their tops, and all upon 
Fair Egypt’s plain do lie. 

Not Boreas, from out the north 
Rude rushing all ho bold, 

Nor rain, nor wind, that round doth roar, 
Nor age that’s yet untold: 

Nor yet of lime, full swift that flies, 

The tooth devour shall never; 

For stuiid shall this same monument, 

Like rocks and mountains, ever. 

This PART of MB survive shall still. 

And stay behind for nyc; 

The OTHER— Proserpine 1 ween 
Right soon will drag away. 

These are followed by a number of short 
poems descriptive of scenery, a humorous ec¬ 
logue, and a few songs. The t<»pics arc almost 
entirely American, and drawn from the writer’s 
own observation. They are to be regarded as 
the recreations of a youthful scholar, the light in 
which their author held them; as he Wore 
his death contemplated their publication under 
the title of the Prelu-sions of Ali,—an anagram- 
matio transposition of his initials. 

on* TO ooimccTiouT sitbs. 

On thy lov’d hanks, sweet river, freo 
From worldly care and vanity, 

I could iny every hour confine, 

And think true happiness was mine. 

Sweet river, in thy gentle stream 
l^riads of finny hein^ swim: 

The watchful trout with sjjeckled pride; 

The perch, the dace in silvered f)ride; 

The princely salmon, atui-gcori brave. 

And lamprey, emblem of the knave. 

Beneath thy banks, thy shndcs among, 

The muses, mistresses of song, 

Delight to sit, to tune the lyre, 

And fan the heav’n>descerided fire. 

Here nymphs dwell, fraught witli every grace, 
The faultless form, the sparkling face, 

The generous breast, by virtue form’d, 

With innocence, with friendship warniM ; 

Of feelings tender as the dove, 

And yielding to the voice of love. 

Happiest of all the happy swains 
Are those who till thy fertile plains; 

With freedom, peace, and plenty crown’d, 

They see the varying year go round. 

But, more than all, there Fanny dwells, 

Fop whom, departing from their cells, 

The muses wreaths of laurel twine. 

And bind around her brows divine; 


For whom the dryads of the woods^ 

For whom the nereidas of the fiioods, 

Those os for Dian fam’d of old, 

These as for Thetis reverence hold; 

With whom, if 1 could live and die, 

With joy I'd live, and die with joy, 

■owo. 

Tone— Ptre.^ 

Of Nancy’s charms 1 fain would sing. 

More lovely than the blooming spring. 

The nymph of my desire, 

Whom heaven grant to cheer my cot. 

And make me bless my happy lot. 

Around a social fire. 

While others barter bliss for gain, 

And wear a slavish golden chain, 

To wealth I’ll not aspire; 

I ask enough to live at ease, 

To give the poor—^my friends to please, 

And keep a social fire. 

When sets the sun in western sky, 

IIow nleasiug from the world to fly, 

Ana to my cot retire; 

To find me there a cheerful wife, 

And Ijoar the children’s playful strife, 

Around the social fire. 

Such ioys as these he never knows. 

Who leads a life of dull repose— 

Joys that can never tire ; 

Heaven grant me soon this blissful state. 

Then will I hail my happy fate, 

And bless my social nre. 

DAETMOUTII COLLEGE. 

The founder of this college w'us Dr. Eleazer 
Wheelock, whose name it might more properly 
hear tlian that of the English statesman which is 
attached to it. The college grew out of an ear¬ 
lier school, the hisU^ry of wliich is peculiar. In 
1748, when the Rev. Mr. Wheelock, a native of 
Windham, Couiiecticnt, a descendant of an emi¬ 
nent eccleKiastical family in New England, and a 
distinguished student of Yq]o, where he had taken 
the first Berkeley preiniurii, had become settled os 
a devoted minister in Lebanon, Ct, lie took some 
pupils under liis cliargc according to the custom 
of the times, among whom was tiie young Mohe- 
gan Indian, Samson Occenn. His sueex^ss in the 
education of this native scholar induced him to 
form the plan of an Indian Missionary School, to 
raise up Indian tcodiers. Other pujiils from the 
Delaware tribe come in. Tlie attention of bene¬ 
volent individuals was excited; and in 1754, 
Joshua Moor, a farmer in Mansfield, gave a house 
and two acres of land a^acent to Wheclock’s resi¬ 
dence for the iiurposes of the school, and the in¬ 
stitution, which soon increased the number of its 
pupils, became known as Moor’s Indian Charity 
School. Occom collected funds in England, which 
were deposited with a board of trustees, of which 
Lord Dartmouth, one of the subscribers, was Pre¬ 
sident. The success of the school in Hie collec¬ 
tion of pupils induced Dr. Wheelock to seek an¬ 
other location nearer to the native tribes to be 
benefited. Various offers were mode him of situa¬ 
tions atAlbany, in Berkshire,Moss.,and elsewhere; 
and it was &ially determined to establish the 
school in the western part of New Hampshire, 
Governor Wentworth granted a charter in 1769. 
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iu which the institution was called a college. This 
new organization led to opposition from the trus¬ 
tees of the school fund; hut it was found that 
the existence of the two could be kept distinct, 
though they are now established under the direc¬ 
tion of the same board of trustees. Lord Dart¬ 
mouth gave name to the college to which, from 
his interest in the school, he was opposed. Go¬ 
vernor Wentworth was the warrh friend of the 
newctdlege, which rereive<l grants of land, and was 
located at Hanover near the Connecticut river. 



Eleazcr WheeloclL. 

Tn 1770, Dr. Wheolook, approaching the age of 
sixty, left rA‘banon,and commenced liis new work 
in the wilderness. His family and the students 
at first lived in log huts on the clearing. The 
Memoirs of Dr. VVheelock give an interesting 
sketch of the novelties of the college life. Upon 
a circular arcaof six acres the pines were felled, and 
in all directions covered the ground to tlie lieight 
of about five feet. One of these was two hun¬ 
dred and^ipeventy feet in height. Paths of com¬ 
munication were cut t-hrougli them. Tlie lofty 
tops of the surrounding forests were ofleii seen 
bonding before the northern tempest, while the 
Mr below was still and piercing. The snow lay 
four feet in deptli between four and five months. 
The sun was invisible by reason of the trees, un¬ 
til risen many degrees above the horizon. In this 
secluded retreat and in these humble dwellings, 
this enterprising colony pns.sod a long and dreary 
winter. Tlie students pursued their studios with 
diligence; contentment and peace were not inter¬ 
rupted, even by inunnurers.* A two-story col¬ 
lege was erected, and in 1771 four students gra¬ 
duated, one of whom was John Whoclock, son of 
the first, and the future President of the College. 
Another was Levi Frisbie, fatlier of the poet, and 
himself a writer of verses, in some of which he has 
celebrated the jieculiar circuiiistanoes in which his 
Alma Mater was founded. 

“ Forlorn thus youthful Dnrtmoutli trembling stood, 
Surrounded with inhospitable wood: 

No silken furs on her soft limbs to spread, 

No dome to screen her fair, defenceless head; 

On every side she cast her wishful eyes, 


e MemolnoftheBey. Elesxer Wheelook, Founder of D«rt- 
mout^ by M*Clare tnd El(]ah Parish, ISlt 


Tlien humbly rais’d them to the pitying skies. 
Thence grace divine beheld her tender care, 

And bowed an ear, propitious to her prayer. 

Soon chang’d the scene; tiie prospect shines more 
fair; 

Joy lights all faces with a ohcerfnl air; 

The buildings rise, the work appears alive, 

Pale fear expires, and languid liopes revive. 

Calm Bolituac, to liberal science kind, 

Sheds her soft infitienoe on the studious mind; 
Afflictions stand aloof; the heavenly powers 
iJrop needful blessings in abundant showers.* 

After ton years’ government of the college the 
first president, Wheelock, died in 1779, aged 
sixty-eight. He was succeeded in the college 
government by his son John Wheelock, who was 
educated at Hanover, one of the first fruits of tlie 
college, and had been a tutor till the breaking out 
of the Revolution, when he led an a<*tive military 
life with Stark and Gates till Lis father’s deatli 
recalled him from the array. In 1782 he w'as 
sent by the trustees te Eurojie for the ooUoction 
of ftmds and the promotion of the college inte¬ 
rests, which had not escaped the depression of 
the war. He carried with him letters from 
Washington, wlio had known and esteemed him 
as a Revolutionary officer, from the French Minis¬ 
ter Luzerne to the (>>imt de Vergennes. Arriv¬ 
ing in France, Dr. Franklin and John Adams 
gave him introductions to the Netherlands, whore 
a considerable sum of money was given by the 
Prince of Omnge and others. In England he ar¬ 
ranged the interrupted funds of the school-foun¬ 
dation, procured philosophical instruments and 
other valuable donations, and on his return to 
America, after suffering in a severe storm on the 
banks of Newfoundland, was wrecked on Cape 
(-0(1, barely escaping with life to the shore. The 
college property coming afterwards was saved. 
T)r. Wheelock’s exertions were next diiocted to 
the erection of a college edifice by the further 
collection of funds and other co-operation, for 
which the institution was greatly indebted to 
him. He also discharged the duties of professor 
of history. After thirty-six years’ occupancy of 
liis position his connexion with the institution 
was violently closed. 

The college w'as managed by a body of trus¬ 
tees, created by the charter, wdio filled vacancies 
in their number. In 1816 they drew attention 
upon themselves by an act memorable not only 
in its immediate hut in its Tiltimate consequences, 
as affecting the position of the college and de¬ 
termining a great (piostion of legal and consti¬ 
tutional right. Differences in the college with 
the trustees, and questions of religious opinion, 
led them in that year to remove Dr. Wheelock 
from the presidency. A large ]>ortion of the 
public affected to he oiitrage<I at the proceed¬ 
ing. Governor William Plummer invited the 
attention of the state logislature to the subject, 
wdio, asserting their claim to alter or amend a 
charter of which they were the guardians, in 


• From a poem “ On the Klso and PropreM of Moor’s Indian 
Charity School (now Incorporated with Dartmouth College) its 
removal and settlement in Hanover, and the founding a Church 
in the same, by one of Dr. Wboelock's pupils, educated in laid 
school, and now a member of said college, preparing fbr a mt^ 
Sion among the Indians.” 1 1 is printed in the notes to H’Guru 
and Parish’s Memoirs of Wheelock. 
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1816 pa^ed acta creating a new corporation, j 
Nino trustees to be appointed by the governor , 
and council, were added to the ohl body, the c.or- 
lK>rate title changed to Dartmouth University, ' 
and the property vested in the new board. The 
old tru tees set all this legislation at naught, and 
keeping up their organization commenced an ac¬ 
tion for the recovery of the college property. It 
was decided against thein by Chief-.)ustice Rich¬ 
ardson in the Superior Court of the state, and 
llienco carried to the Supremo Court of the Uni¬ 
ted States before Chief-Justice Marshall, where in 
1819 the judgment was reversed, and the great 
princi|)lo of the inviolability of chartered corpo¬ 
rate pro[)erty fully established. It was in this 
<!ause that Daniel Webster, at the ag<‘ of thirty- 
live, made the commencement of his gr(*at repu¬ 
tation as a constitutional lawyer.* lie had be¬ 
come a graduate of the college seventeen years 
before, in 1801, and had argued the cause for 
the plaintiffs in the highest state court. Mr. 
Ticknor has describetl the effect of his argument 
for the rights of the trustees and the college in 
the Supreme Court:—“’lie opened his cause with 
perfect simplicity in the general statement of it.> 
facts, and then wont on to unbdd the topics of his 
argument in a lucid order, which made every posi¬ 
tion sustain every other. The logic and the l;iw 
were rendered irresistible. As he advanced, his 
heart warmed to the subject and the occasion. ■ 
Thoughts and feelings that had grown old with 
his best affections rose unbidden to his lips. lie ■ 
remembered that the iii'^titution ho was defend- ' 
ing was the one where his own youth had been i 
nurtured; and the moral teiiderniiss and beauty | 
this gave to the gramlour of his tlioughts, the 
sort of religious sensibility it imparted t<) his ur¬ 
gent appeals and demands for the stern fulfilment , 
of what law and justice reipiired, wrought up the 
whole audience to an extraordinary state of ex¬ 
citement. Joseph Hopkinson of Philadelpliiji, I 
who was engaged on the same side with him, | 
wrote to President Brown on tlu* decision—“ 1 
would advise you to insoribe over the door of 
your institution, founded by Elcazer Wheeloek : 


* Edward Everett’s Blog. Memoir. Websters WoiKs, |. i 
xlvlit. 

t An article by George Ticknor, In tbe American Quarterly 
BoTlew for June, 1881. ' 


T^ounded by Daioel Webster.”* In this case 
Webster was the associate of Jeremiah Smitli and 
Jeremiah Mason; opposed to John Holmes of 
Maine, William Pinckney and William Wirt of 
Maryland. 

The local agitation which this interference witli 
the college excited was prodigious. Rival news¬ 
papers waged furious war, the Dartmouth Ga¬ 
zette and the Portsmouth Oracle in behalf of the 
college, and the New Hampshire Patriot for the 
popular op])ositioii.t Religious and political an¬ 
tipathies lent their aid to the controversy. In 
the midst of the difficulties President Wheeloek, 
who had been restored by the new board of the 
university, died within two months after that 
event, in April, 1817, at the age of sixty-three. 

In 1816, an important i)aniphlet, of which Dr. 
Wheeloek furnished the material, appeared, which 
was an entrenched garrison of facts and state¬ 
ments for the support of his finends gnd attacks of 
bis enemies, Jt was entitled, “Sketches of tlie 
History of Dartmouth College and Moor’s Chari¬ 
ty School, with a i)articiilar account of some late 
reniarkiiblo proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 
trom the year 1779 to the 3 "ear 1816.” It is 
given by Allen, who married bis daughter, as the 
composition of Wheolock.J It is well written. 
He also published a eulogy on Dr. Smitli, the 
classical professor of the Colli*gc, and Allen tells 
ns that lie prepared further a large historical 
work, still remaining in Tniinnscript. He was a 
laborious student, rising early, and abstemious. 

Francis Browm was tlu‘ regular successor n])- 
pointed by the Trustees on the removal of Wlice- 
lock in 1816. He was a native of New Hamp¬ 
shire, born in 178^1, a graduate of the College, 
and subs(M]iicntly jiastor of the clinreb in North 
Yarmouth, Maine. Succeeding Wheeloek in tlie 
jircsidcncy of Dartmouth, be carried the ('’ollegi' 
by bis exertions successfully through its difficult 
period of conllict. His serious illness followed 
close upon tlie decision of the iinjxu'timt college 
(jnestion. He travidled for his health, shortly 
returned to die at Hanover, July 27, 1820. He 
Icflafcw jmhiislied disconrsc.s, among which were 
a defence of Calvin and an Address on Music, <le- 
livered before the Handel Society of Dartmouth 
College in 1809. 

Dr. Brown was succeeded by the Rev. Daniel 
Dana, who retained the office hut one year, when 
tlj(^ Rev. Bennet Tyler sncceed(‘(l, and, u})on Ids 
resignation in 1828, the present incumbent, the 
Rev. Nathan Lord, received the appointment. 

The Triennial Catalogue of 1862, and the 
Catalogue of Officers and Students for the Acade¬ 
mical year 1864-6, exhibit the Institution in a 
nourishing condition as to the extent of studies 
jaiivued, and the number of students availing 
tlieni'^elvcB of the ahcral advantages presented. 
The College comprises a faculty of Arts and 
Medicine, a sei)arate course of Scientific Instruct 


♦ Life of Preslflent Brown, by tlie Rev. Henry Wood. Am. 
Qniir. Rep. vll 18JI. 

t History of Kow ITampshire, from its discovery In 1614 to 
the Tolemtion Act In 1819, by George Barstow. 

t Blog. l)]ot., article John Wheeloek. Any one who wishes 
to ]mrsue this angry dlscushion may find abnndaiit materials In 
n “Candid Analytical Review of tne Sketches/' nn answer, by 
Joslah Dunham, to tlio “Vindication”of the Trustaea, among 
the pamphlets of the times. 
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tion,* while Moor’s school still remains a distinct 
and independent cor^^omtioii, furnishing an Acodc' 
mical department. Tiie Professorships of the 
Greek and Latin Languages and Literature are 
respectively held by the Rev. John N. Putnam 
and E. D. Sanborn. Lectures are delivered to 
the Senior Class by the President, on the studies 
of tlie year; by Professor Ira Young on Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy to tlie Juniors, by 
Professor Oliver Payson Hubbard, M.D., on Che¬ 
mistry and Geology to the Heiiiors, wid on Mi¬ 
neralogy to the Juniors; by Professor Clement 
Long, on Intellectual Philosophy to the 

Seniors, by Professor Samuel Gilman Bi’own, D.D., 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettros to the Seniors ami 
Juniors, by Professor Edwin David Sanborn on 
History to the Sophomores, by Professor Daniel 
James Noyes, D.D., on Theology and Moral Phi- 
losojdiy to tlie Seniors and Juniors ; by Pro¬ 
fessor E. D. Peaslee, M.D., on Anatomy and 
Physiology to the Seniors. The lion. Joel Parker 
holds the chair of Medical Jurisprudence to the 
Faculty. The Rev. Dr. Roswell Sliurtleff, who 
w.'ia Profe-ssor of Moral Philosophy from 1827 to 
has since that time reached Emeritus. 
The Rev. Charles B. Haddock was Professor ot 
Rhetoric from 1819 to 18J8, and afterwards of 
Intellectual Philofloj»hy and Political E(‘onomy. 
He has since held a f<>n‘igri appointment from 
1851 to 185.‘k as Charge d’AilUires at Lisbon. 
In 184H lie puldislied a Collection of Addresses 
and Misc(‘l]aneoiis Writings. Dr. Oliver Wendull 
llolm.'s was Profi'ssorof Aniitomy and Physiology 
from 1838 to 1840. The Chandlor Scientitic 
School was founded by a be(jUo.st of Abiel Chan¬ 
dler, lak* i>r Wuliiole, N. 11., and formerly of Bos¬ 
ton, Ma^s., who gave fifty thousand dollars to ]>e 
invested, and the income apiJied to “tlie establish¬ 
ment and support of a jjormaiient department or 
school of instruction in the Clollege, in the prac¬ 
tical and useful arts of life, comprised chieily in 
the branches of Mechanics and (hvil Engineer¬ 
ing, the Invention and Manufacture of Machinery, 
Carpentry, Masonry, Architecture and Drawing, 
the Investigation of the Properties and lTse.s of 
tlie Materials einjiloyed in the Arts, the Modern 
Languages and English Literature, together witli 
Book-kee])ing, and such other branches of know¬ 
ledge as inuy best <|ualify young persons for the 
duties and employments of active life.” These 
studies are embraced in a regular course of three 
years, and the scJioInrs juirsuingtheiii are entitled 
to a degree of Bachelor in Seienct*. 

The various libraries connected with the Col¬ 
lege have an aggregate of more than thirty 
thousand volumes. By the eiiunierution of the 
Catalogue, it apiK*!irs that the whole number of 
the alumni in 1852 was 2,719, of whom 1,097 
were then living. Six hundred and cight 3 '-fonr 
of tliose had becjome Ministei’s of the tTos 2 >el. 

SAMUEL LOW. 

From the concluding couplet of one of tlie au¬ 
thor’s poems, dated December 11, 1785— 

“Yes, twice ten years ago to-morrow night, 

Began to breathe the rhyming, moon-struck wight”— 

we may place the date of his birth December 12, 
1705. 


His poems were published, as usual, by sub- 
8crij>tion, in two thin volumes, by T. & J. Swords, 
in 1800. Tliey include, his preface informs us, 
“ nearly the whole of his jioetic writings.” The 



{ collection ojiens with an ode on the death of 
1 General Washington, which was recited by Hodg- 
kinson in the Now York Theatre, January 8, 
1800. It contains a number of other poems ad- 
, droised to Washington, and several patriotic 
j effusions on the fourth of July and tlie adojjtion 
i of tJio constitution. Thornes of a private and 
I familiar, as well as a public nature, attracted bis 
! read}^ muse. “A Glass of Wine,” and “A Cigar,” 
! are honored like Anna, Portia, Fraternus, and 
i others, with a sonnet a-pieco; while the births, 
I marriages, and deaths of his family and friends 
1 are commemorated more at length. A few hu¬ 
morous trifles towards the close of the second 
volume bear the title of “Juvenile levities.” 
Tlie most elaborate effort of the collection is a 
de.scriptivo poem of some length on Winter. The 
picture of the cottage tireside is jileasing. 

Tine WINTER FIRESIDE. 

While uproar now incessant reigns without, 

Whde Winter pours his ruffian blasts about, 
Columbia's peasants trim their ain|>le fires, 

And througi) their dwellings genial heat transpires; 
Ill yonder cot, whence smoky eoliimus rise, 

Die rustic group, secure from stormy skies, 

Their ev’ning hours in tranquil ease employ, 

And rural pastime ’wakes their souls to joy; 

A social crescent round the fire they form, 

Wliose vivid blaze ut oiieecan cheer and warm; 
Beneficence and simple truth are there, 

And there eoiitent and innocence rcjiair; 

The surly mastiff by his master stands, 

And w istful begs a morsel at Ids hands; 

Around the room lier tricks grimalkin tries; 

The crackling faggot up the chimney flies; 

The cricket cliirrups blithesome in the hearth, 

And all conspire to heighten harmless mirth, 

The roof, that jiomrrous lieaps of snow sustains, 
Now loudly cracking, of tlie storm complains: 

They hear tlie tempest rage, but reckless licar ; 

Iks piercing blast they neither feel nor fear; 

In words uncouth they tell their rustie tales. 

Soon o’er tlio list’niug throng the charm prevails; 

Of goblins dire some talk, while otliei’S hear 
With w'oiid’ring approbation, mix’d with fear; 
Imagination’s terrors o’er tliem creep, 

And banish from their eyes encroaching sleep: 

In social converse fleet their winter nights, 

Or the brisk dance, or jocund song delights; 
Columbia’s rural daughters join the strain, 

Or lead the danee, wdtii each her fav'rite swain; 

The (piaint old ballad prompts some son’rous voice. 
While sires and matrons silently rejoice: 

Or if some wit or humorist bo there, 

Or Humor’s murderer, or Wit’s despair, 

A clam’rous laugh applauds his jmor pretenoe; 
Grimace is humor there, and triteness sense. 

By Science uriinforni’d, and unrefin’d 

By au^ht of taste that guides the cultured mind, 

The mimic’s Pi*oteu8 power, that can adapt 
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Itielf to all things, 'with resemblonoe apt; 

The sprightly jest; the applicable thought; 

And irouy, with hidden satire fraught; 

The ludiorous burle^ue that laughter moves; 

The attic flash of wit that genius loves ; 

The ready repartee; the well-timed pun;— 

All these their feelings and their sense outrun: 
Such brilliant sallies have no power to please, 
Perceptions tmappropriate to these; 

But, tho’ their faculties 'gainst these rebel, 

The coarse attempt at wit they relish well; 

The common-place remark, and vulgar joke, 
DoUght them more than if a Garrick spoke: 

In such rude ignorance perhaps more blest 
Than if fastidious taste their minds possess’d; 
They know not what the critic’s raptures mean, 
But neither do they know tlie critic’s spleen; 
Disgust, and pride, and envy gnaw liis breast. 

But they, at feast, are negatively blest; 

For apathy, stupidity, and ])lilegm, 

And sensiiol good, are happiness to them; 

With daily toil and nightly case content. 

Thus Winter glides, and thus their lives are spent. 

ON A SPRING or WATER IN KTNOB COirNTT, LONG IBLAKU. 

When parch’d by thirst, and faint with Jieat, 

I make this fav’rite spot iny seat. 

And see, beneath the willow’s shade, 

Tliis limpid spring, this sweet cascade. 

Which through a million pores of earth 
Refines and filtrates ere its birth, 

In gentle currents pour along, 

Tlie green and flow’ry meads among; 

And carry my delighted gaze 
Where’er its course meand’ring strays, 

And see it kissing, as it flows. 

Each shrub that here luxuriant grows. 

Each (id’rous plant of varied green,— 

O, how delicious is the scene I 
When o’er tho fount 1 eager bend. 

And hear the gurgling souud ascend. 

And see the pearly globules rise. 

My ears are charm’d, regal’d mine ; 

But when, my burning thirst to slaki*, 

T Nature’s wholesome bev’rage take. 

Fur more refreshing is the draught 
Than that by Bacchanalians quaff’d: 

No liquid fire, of man the bane. 

That yields us joy which ends in pain. 

Can thus revive and charm eocli sense. 

Or such salubrious gifts dispense: 

Not juice from luscious grapes expresoM 
Can yield so sweet, so pure a aest; 

For, though the rich potation please. 

It prostrates mind, and sows disease. 

Then shun, oh, man I the specious good. 

Dash from your lips the purple flo^, 

Nor let its fires inflame your blood ; 

Escape from such fallacious joys, 

From frantic mirtli aiul brutal noise; 

From Oirce*8 incantations flee, 

And taste unmix’d delight with me; 

Here draw supplies of strength for ago, 

And here your fev’rish thirst assuage. 

Like Aats* were you doom’d to roam 
Far, far from Zeila and your home; 

(Arabia’s Nighting^e was he. 

His incense-breathing Rose was she.) 

All t if like him in desert lands. 

You trod forlorn on burning sands. 

And breath’d Arabia’s torrid air, 

And found nor shade nor fountain there; 


Your wasting frame with fever fir’d, 

Increas’d by ev’ry breath respir’d; 

O’er your scorch’d head a brazen sky; 

Around no spot to bless your eye 
With verdure cooling shade or stream, 

(Obnoxious to the solar beam) 

Your arid tongue consum’d by thirst, 

Your heart by hopeless love nccurs’d,— 

Uow would you pant, and long, and mourn 
For this sweet Spring which now you scorn 1 

But should benignant Genii bear. 

From sandy wastes, and stagnant air, 

Your haggard form, by Famine worn, 

Which heat hath blasted, flints have torn, 

To this blest spot, where Pheebus’ beam 
Nor shrivels lAaiits nor dries the stream; 

If, by a miracle, convey’d 
B(Mieath this lovely willow’s shade, 

You heard this rill,—romantic sound I 
Ip soothing murmurs purl around; 

And look’d and gaz’d with raptur’d eyes 
On all tilings eir ded by the skies ■ 

And felt what cooling iiillueneo brings 
The ze])hyr on its balmy wings; 

And what refrigerating power 
Is in the soft, f)elliK*id shower, 

Which falls so sweetly, gently here, 

That ev’ii the sight can cool and cheer,— 

OI what a Paradise of bliss 
A scene deiect^ible like this 
Would open to the ravish’d view 
Of such a dying wretch as you! 

’Twould all your languid p(>wers l evive, 

And bid exhausted Nature live! 

Beneath a seorehing vertio sun, 

A fearful distance still to run, 

What would the harass’d seaman give. 

Could he to such a spot arrive I 
Oft does the famish’d sutf’rer dream 
Of such a spot, with such a stream; 

And oft the draught which lie desires 
From his uusated lip retires; 

He ’wakes to longings more intense. 

His veins are fir’d, disturb’d his sense ; 

He ’wakes to fev’risli thirst a |)n!y, 

And joyless ploughs the briny way. 

Narclma, innocent us fair. 

Of this translucent Spring beware; 

For when, your ardent thirst to slake, 

Yon sUiop the temji’rate draught to take, 

This mirror may attract desire. 

And water may engender fire; 

For in that min*or you may view 
A form as beautiful os you; 

That fonn, already passing fair. 

Will shine with added beauty there; 

In it the clear cerulean sky 
With brighter azure charms tho eye. 

And the light fleece which floats in air. 

Is lovelier when reflected there : 

Then lest (like erst an am’roiis swain) 

You love your beauteous self in vain. 

And for that lovely image sigh 
Which in the crystal fount you spy, 

Admire not those reflected chaiins. 

Nor vainly strive to fill your arms 
With the fair shadow you would miss, 

But seek for safer, purer bliss; 

Less fleeting, more attractive too,— 

Admire the mind whioh dwells in you. 

JOHN B. J. GARDINER. 

John Sylvester John Gardiner, the Rector ot 
Trinity Church in Baston, the author of nunio- 


* See D'lsraeli'B romanoo of Mejnoun and Leila. 
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roos published disooursos, and the imputed writer | 
of the political-poetical tract of the Jacobiuiad, ; 
was bom of American parentage in South Wales, at j 
Haverford West, in 1766. His father, John Gardi- | 
ner, the son of Dr. S 3 dve 8 ter Gardiner, was a nati ve ! 
of Boston, who was sent to be educated in England, 
and who studied law at the Temple. In London 
ho became the intimate of Churchill the satirist, 
and the acquaintance of Lord Mansfield. His 
participation in the liberal measures of the day | 
as junior counsel in the Wilkes case, marked his 
future jKilitical principles. Having married in 
Wales, he left Great Britain in 1766, with the 
appointment of attorney-general to the island of 
St. Christopher, reimiining in tlie West Indies 
till after the Resolution, when, in 1783, he removed 
to Boston. Ho deli vered a Fourth of July Oration 
in 1786 for the town authorities of Boston. He 
next settled at Pownalboro, in Maine, wlienco he 
was sent to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

In 1792, he delivered a speech in the Massa- 
chasetts House of Representatives, on the subject 
of the Roj)ort of the Committee uppoint^jd tt> c(ui- 
siderthe Ex})ediency of re])ea]ing the law against 
Theatrical Exhibitions within tliis Common¬ 
wealth, in wliich lie inaintaint*d with spirit, good 
humor, and a considerable array of learning, tlio 
rights of the stage. lie was assisted in his read¬ 
ing on the snbj(‘c-t by Tluuldeus Mason Harris 
and others, and his numerous quotations extend 
over Greek and Roman literature as well as the 
recent Englisli jjootry. A pa-sage will show the 
ardor witli which he entered upon the matter. 

“The illiberal, unmanly, and despotic act, wliich 
now prohibits theatrieul exliibiiions among us, tome, 
sir, appears to be the brutal, monslrous 8]>awn of a 
nonr, morose, malignant, and truly benighted su]>er- 
ntition, which, with her imponetrabk* fogs, hath but 
too long bcglooraed and disgraced this rising coun¬ 
try!—a country by nature intended for tlic ])roduc- 
tion and cultivation of sound reason, and of an 
enlightened, manly freedom! From the same 
detest.dile, canting, hypocritic spirit was generated 
that abominable Hutchinsoniaii warden act, which 
hath twice, in my time, been reprobated by the 
House of llepreseniatives, who passed two several 
bills for its repeal; althougli, it seems, it could not 
be given up by certain Simon Pures, the sanctified 
zealots of former senutes. It is to he lamented that 
this hyjKjeritic, unconstitutional act is still permit¬ 
ted to disgrace oiir statute book ; wliilc every man 
who has duly investigated the sacred principles 
of civil liberty contemns, and, with the enlightened 
town of Boston, abhors, and pa 3 ^B not the smallest 
respect, the least attention, to this abominable 
impotent act. Notwithstanding Boston annually 
refuses to choose the iyrannioal wardens, I would 
ask, where, under the sun, are there on the Sabbath 
day, a more decent, orderly people than the inhabit¬ 
ants of this great commercial sea-faring town, who 
thus continue to treat with due contempt that 
hypocritic nefarious act.”* 


* The Iftv dated from the year 17h0. Gardiner, assisted by 
Dr. Jarvis, to whom he gave the epithet of **the towering 
Bald Eagle of the Boston seat,'* was nnsuooessful In bis advo¬ 
cacy of the petition. T*«e law remained in force. Samuel 
Adams and Benjamin Austin opposed the repeal The latter, 
says Dunl^, quoting Dramatic Beminlscences In the New 
England Magazine, wrote a series of essays to prove that 
Bhakespeare bad no genius. William Tndor ond Charles 
Jarvis supported stage exhibitions. In 1702, the matter was 
olronmvented by an exhibition room which Introduced the 
lower rank of theatrical performances. The next year the law 
was repealed.—Dunlap's Am. Theatre, oh. xL 


To this speech was appended “ A Dissertation 
on the Ancient Poetry of tlie Romans; with 
Incidental Observations on certain Superstitions,'’ 
&c. 

Gardiner was drowned off Cape Ann, in a 
stoiTO, Oct. 1793, when he was on his way to 
the General Court of Massachusetts, leaving the 
reputation of a man of energy os a politician and 
speaker. 

His son had been tfiken in his childhood to 
Boston for education. On the breaking out of 
the Revolution lie returned to his father in the 
West Indies, and was sent at the age of eleven to 
England, where he passed six years under the 
instruction of Dr. Parr. He rejoined liis father, 
and shortly proceeded with him to Boston. At 
first he directed his attention to the law, but soon 
attached himself to divinity, receiving liis ordina¬ 
tion in 1787 from Bishop Provoost at New York. 
He began preaching at Beaufort, S. C. In 1792 
he was appointed assistant minister of Trinity 
Church on the Greene foundation, and in 1806, on 
the death of Bishop Parker, became Rector,— 
relinquishing at tJiis time the charge of a gram¬ 
mar-school which he had conducted on an exact 
and critical model in the studies of Latin and 
Greek, in whicli he was a proficient. 

His ri ligions tenets thus differed from those of 
hi.s father, who had been instrumental in effecting 
the change of the English liturgy in the Book of 
Common i^rayer in King’s Chapel, by omitting the' 
allusions to the Trinity. Dr. Gardiner, the divine 
was a stnnnch advocate of Ejiiscopacy, and a zeal¬ 
ous Federalist, warm in his attachment to England. 
His numerous publislied Discourses always fur¬ 
nish indications of his acumen, extensive reading, 
and independent judgment. Ho was a good 
hater of tlie French school of politicians of his 
day, of wliich proof may be found in Ins dis¬ 
courses as well lus in the satire of the Jacohiniad. 
The latter Avas (tommunic'atod in a series of num- 
bei-H to the Falvral Orrery, Under cover of a 
review of a pretended poem, The Jacobiniad,” of 
which extracts were furnished, the liberal clubs 
of Boston, with their members, were sharply 
satirized. The papers ay ere afterwards collected 
togetlier and published with several vigorous 
etchings of spirit—^probably the best things of 
the kind which liad uicn appeared in the country.* 

Ill a Fast Day Sermon at Trinity Clmrch, in 
1808, Gardiner thus expressed his view of the 
relafioiw of the country towards France and 
England. 

Though submissive and even servile to France, to 
Great Ih'itaiii we are eager to disj^lay onr hatred 
and hurl our defiance. The AiiuTican eagle, though 
meek as a dove before the Gallic cock, yet to the 
British lion will present the “ terrors of his beak, 
the lightnings of his eye,” and the strength of his 


♦ Beroarks on the Jacobiuiad: revised and cinrcctcd by the 
author; and embellished with caricatures. Part First 
Well may they dread the Muse’s fatal skill:— 

Well may they tremble, when she draws her quill; 

Her maglo quill, tlrnt Hko Ithuiiol’s spear, 

Bevoals the cloven hoof, or lengthened oar; 

Gives fbols and demagogaes their natural shapes; 

Makes Austins crocodiles—and Vlnals, npes; 

Drags the vile Glubbist from his dark abfkle, 

Till all the demon starts up from the toad. 

Printed at Boston, by E. W. Weld and W. Oreenoagh, 1725. 
8vo. pp. 04 
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talons. Every petty dispute which may hnppen 
between an American captain and a British omccr 
is magnified into a national insult The land of our 
fathers, whence is derived the best blood of the na¬ 
tion, the country to which we are chiefly indebted 
for our laws and knowledge, is stigmatized as a 
nest of pirates, plunderers, and assassins. We 
entice away lier seamen, the very sinews of her 
power; we refuse to restore them on applica¬ 
tion; we issue hostile proclamations; we inter¬ 
dict her ships of war from the common rites of hos¬ 
pitality; we pass non-importation nets; we lay 
embargoes; we refuse to ratify a treaty in which 
she h^ made great concessions to us; we dismiss 
her envoy of peace, who enme purposely to apohi- 
gize for an act unauthorized by her government; 
we commit every act of hostility against her pro¬ 
portioned to our means and situation. Observe the 
contrast between the two nnticuis, and our strange 
conduct. France robs us, and we love her; Britain 
courts us, and we hate her. France is hostile, Ilri- 
taiu friendly. With France wo have n treaty, with 
Britain none. Franco is fighting for the subjugniitm 
of the Mvorld, Britain for its independence, hrunec 
is contending for her own aggrandizement, Britain 
for her salvation. If France is vietorioim wo are 
slaves; if Britain proves victorious we remain free. 
France is a land of slavery; Britain of fr(‘(‘dom. 
Tlie insults and injuries we receive from Franee arc 
unpardonable, and the immediate acts of her go¬ 
vernment ; the insults and injuries we receive from 
Britain are not authorized by her government, and 
are often provoked by the rudeness and ill-manners 
of our own people. France makes actual w’ar upon 
us, arid yet wc court her. We make actual war on 
Britain, and yet she tries every expedient to conci¬ 
liate us. 

TTe took a similar view of the distrust of Eng¬ 
land on another Fast Day Sermon in 1810. 

Of his Church views an idea may he gathered 
from a sermon which he delivered in helmlf of a 
Prayer-Book Society, at Trinity C^hurcli, in 1810. 

Even the Church of Seolland, behu-e the Beforma- 
tion the most bigoted of all Christian societies, used 
a form of prayer; nor was it laid aside till Knox 
and otlier reformers, as they jdensed to call them¬ 
selves, began to persecute tliose who dissented from 
them, and levelled or disfigured the finest cliiirehes 
of the north. Their hatred to the (Catholic religion 
was BO violent that they determined to retain no¬ 
thing that in the smallest, degree resembled it; to 
discard equally whnt was blamenble and wlmt was 
excellent; and among other things, to anniliilate 
forma of prayer, and to address the I)eitv in their 
own indecent and extemporaneous efl’usions. Poli¬ 
tical prejudices against England cooperated with 
their oigotry, and Scotland was covered with con¬ 
venticles, in which were d«'livcred extempore ha¬ 
rangues, that contained a strange mixture of poli¬ 
tics and theology. Their polities incuh;ated rebel¬ 
lion, and their theology clothed God with the attri¬ 
butes of the Devil. It is, however, but candid to 
remark, that these follies and blasphemies gradually 
eeased ; and at the present day the Seoltish churcL 
is eminently distinguished for rational })ioty, libe¬ 
rality of sentiment, and extent of learning. It has 
not, ‘however, resumed a form of jirayer, Init still 
retains the custom of extemporary addresses, which 
began in enthusiasm and has been preserved by 
prejudice. It is, indeed, wonderful, that men of 
sense and candor will not adopt a form of jicnyer, 
the superiority of which the liberal and enlight¬ 
ened are ever ready to acknowledge. Its advan¬ 


tages are numerous and striking; it promotes, in 
a high degree, the litmor of Almighty God; it is 
more expressive of reverence, and devotion, it 
preserves an impressive solemnity and decorum; it 
18 at once dignified and simple: in a word, it as far 
surpasses extemporary prayer as the sober dignity 
ana chaste eloquence of the learned divine excels 
the indooent freaks and senseless rant of the itine¬ 
rant and unlettered enthusiast. 

His occasional discourses, as his sennon before 
the Mass. IIninanc Society, and his address before 
the members of the Mass. Charitable Fire Soci¬ 
ety, in 1808, with his sennon before the mem- 
bei*8 of the Boston Female Asylum, in 1809, 
show a similar energy and freedom of style. In 
the last ho urges a ])rofoundcr system of female 
education. “ Tiiere must be something wrong,” he 
Rays,‘‘ in the present system of female education. 
It is far too superficial. It is almost exclusively 
directed to the iiMprov(‘mont of tlie person and 
address. 1 should wish for somclliing more 
substantial. * * * Only lay a solid foundation, 
and you may raise on it a siqierstructure as airy 
and fantastical as you please.” He commends 
the Latin grammar as “ the shortest road to the 
knowledge of univwsal gi'nmmar and to the at¬ 
tainment of every modem language.” 

There is a story told of Gardiner on the break¬ 
ing out of the war with England, to which ho 
'was violently op])(>sed, liaving taken for lii.s text, 
in allusion to Madj.son, a ])orli(>n of the sentence 
of Mark x. 41 : T/tei/ began io he much (finpleaited 
irifh Jamen* 

Gardiner was one of the original founders of 
the Boston At/tencpum^ and a frequent coiitrihutor 
to the Monthly Anthology. 

Of Gardiner's poetic talent there is an instance 
])rescnMMl hy Mr. Loring, in the verses sung in 
King's (Uiapel, July 0, 1808, after the delivery of 
th(*- Fhdogy of Samuel Dexter, over the remains 
of Fisher Ames. 

As, when dark clouds obscure the dawn. 

The dnv-st!ir‘B lustre disuppears, 

So Arnos hckeld our natal morn. 

And loft despemding friends in tears. 

Soon as the di.stant cannon’s roar, 

Aunounood that morn’s returning ray. 


♦ Gardiner, liku liis futhor, lind a 8 > in|mthy for llic i-tairc. If we 
may utUii’li ntiy uiinortHiiec toon anecdote rc-loted In Ilunlsiiis 
Liti- of (jfori'e Frederick Cooke. The clerpvmon went to too 
Ihe actor perfoi m. and the preat. tru^^edlon, Pottered with the 
ottentloii, thoiiplit it necessary to return the compliment by 
going to bear the divines preach. CcHike was not exact!} in 
condition for n llplous services, but he went. “ He had,” says 
JJnnlap, “ ut tlic previous dlnner-partv, made an enpapement 
with Mr. Bcrnnrd topo and hoar Mr. Gardiner preach, and be 
most heroically kept to the Intention. He got up, not very 
different In bodily estate from what he was when he was 
tumbled into bed, except wltli better command of limb. 
While sitting under the lumds of his halidresser, Mr. Price 
came In. “Wh.it! up alrondy 1 ’ “Do you know, Price, 
1 am going to churchr “To church?” Yes, I am going 
to hear Parson Gardiner. He’s the onlv one of them that 
has done me the honor to come and see the play, and I'll do 
him the honor of going to hear him preach, bam, give me 
some hot brandy toddy.” The hairdressc^r and honest Ram, 
haviiitr performed tiieir ies])ective oiSees, and a large gluss of 
stiff brandy toddy having been swallowed as a restorative, he 
attended upon bis friend Bernard, us gay os ono-and-twonty, 
to Mr. Gai diner's church. Here. Mr. Cooke, nutwitbstanding 
the proaehor's eloquence and Ills own efforts to the contrary, 
fell asleep, to the no little annoyance of his companion, and 
the amusement of those near him. and awoke in time to 
walk very decently out of the church, with the rest of the cuu- 
gregatiun.— 0/Cookt\ ch. xxvil. 
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Ho fear’d ite early hopes were o’er, 

And flew to everlasting day. 

0 drop thy mantle, sainted shade, 

Oil some surviving patriot name, 

Who, great by thy example made, 

May yet retrieve a nation's fame! 

The manly genius, ardent thought, 

The love of truth and wit refined. 

The eloauenco that wonders wrought. 

And nash’d its light on every mind. 

These gifts were tliine, immortal Ames I 
Of motive pure, of life sublime; 

Their loss our flowing sorrow claims,— 

Their praise survives the wreck of time. 

Dr. Griirdiner died at Ilarrowgato, England^ on 
a tour for his heoltli, July 29, 1880, at the age of 
sixty-five.* 

WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

The fatlier of William Dunlap was an Irishnian, 
and came to this country as an olIic,cT in the Eng¬ 
lish army sent out to attack Quebec, lie was 
wounded in the memorable engagement, and after 
tile war resigned his commission and settled in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where his only son 
wiLs born, February 19, 170(5. The child’s earli¬ 
est instructor was a benevolent old bachelor by 
the name of Thomas iiartow, who lived in a 
]»leasant cottage surrounded on three sides by a 
garden filled with choice fruits, and well stocked 
within with hooks and prints, to all which the kind 
old gentleman allowed liis Ixn-friend free access, 
taking great deligiit in teaching him the shiry of 
the Iliad, .Encid, and Paradise Lost, by the pic¬ 
tures in the old editions of Pope, Drydeii, and 
Milton. This ])leasaut intercourse was broken up 
by no lessan event than the American Uevolution; 
the (juiet old gentleman, a Koyalist, retiring in¬ 
land to llethlehem, Pn., when the British men-ol- 
war made their appearance in Now York bay at 
the outset of the contest. After the landing of 
the British on Staten Island, the Dunlap family 
removed to the village of Piscatawa on the Rari¬ 
tan, where they remained from 1775 to 1777, the 
father siding with the Royalists. In 1777, they 
removed to New York, and William was sent to 
school. In June, 1778, when on a visit to Mr. 
Elliott’s country seat, afterwards the original 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, “ while playing with the 
boys after dinner, ho was struck by a i)it of wood 
and deprived of his right eye. The medical treat¬ 
ment wliich ensued put a stop to any further re¬ 
gular schooling. When after several months he 
was allowed to use his remaining eye, he devoted 
himself to drawing, to which he had early mani¬ 
fested an inclination. In 1784, he was sent to 
London to study under West, where he remained 
about three years, passing most of the time, as he 
candidly confesses, in unprofitable idleness.” In 
1786, he made a pedestrian tour with Dr. Samuel | 
L. Mitchill, who had just received his diploma at j 
Edinburgh, to Oxford. On his return, ho settled | 
in New York; married Elizabeth, (laughter of i 
Benjamin Woolsey; and wrote a play which was ! 
accepted by the managers of the American Com- 


• Lorlng's Boston Orators, 168-72, 208. Backingham's 
NswspaMr Reminlsoenoes, if. 228. Quincy's History of the 
Boston Athensuni. and Memoir of Gardiner. 


pany, Ilallam and Tlonry, but owing to green¬ 
room difficulties in the distribution of the parts 
its oft postponed production never took place. 
While the matter Wiis in suspense, lie wrote a se- 
c6nd five act comedy, entitled The Father^ in 
which lie was forlunato enough to “fit” the lead¬ 
ing actors with parts, and the piece was brought 
out September 7th, 1789. 



The- Father^ afterwards published with the title 
of The Father of an Only ChUd^ is the best of 
l>uiilap’s plays. The ])iece is of tlie sentimental 
school, and the humor closely resembles that of 
' the productions of Colman the younger, and Mor- 
I ton. It was, however, written before the jiroduc- 
' tions of these dramatists; and the author seems 
i eutitled to the originality he claims for his Tattle, 
a rattling gossij) who will hear a not unfavorable 
comparison with his brother practitioner, Ollapod. 
The scenes in wliich he is introduced are excellent 
We give a portion. 

80EXE PROM TIIK COMEDY, “ THE PATIIKK OF AN ONLY CIHU).” 

Pre.‘>eut, limport^ Rackety TatUe^ Mrs. Racket. 

Enter Tattle. 

Tat. Oh Racket, my dear fellow, how d’ye do f 

Rack, (aftidf) So, another infei*nal coxcomb I 

Tat. What’s the matter? You don’t seem well. 
How d’ye do, niii’am ? (To Ruftvort) Your servant, 
sir. Racket, you have not introduced me to this gen¬ 
tleman. 

Rack. Captain Ruspori, this is my friend, doctor 
Tnttle. 

Tat. Yes, sir. Tattle; Terebrate Tattle, M.D. 

Rack. Doctor, this is captain Rusport, just arrived 
in the lost packet from Halifax. 

Tat. How d’ye do, sir ? I’m very glad to see you 
indeed. Very" fine potatoes in Halifax. Racket! 
this way. Here. Just come from abroad I YouTl 
recomniend me. 

Rack. If he should want a phwician, I certainly 
aside) in the full hope that you will 

poison him. 

Tat. Thank you; thank yon. Servant, ma’am. 
Fine weatlier, ha ? A little rainy, but that’s good 
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tor the country. (To Hwmori) A fine eeaeon for 
coughs and coli^ eir. O Racket 1 my dear fellow, 
1 had forgot that Z heard of your accident No great 
harm done, 1 perceive. What a tremendous fall 
you must have had I I^ecipitated from the scaffold* 
ing of a three story house, and brought with your 
os parietale in contact with the paveineut, while 
your heels were suspended in the air, by being en¬ 
tangled in a mason's ladder. 

Rack. Pooh, Pooh I 1 tumbled from a cow’s back, 
and broke my nose. 

Tat. Is that all ? Why, I heard-So, so, only 

a contusion on the pons nasL Ay, ay. 1 was called 
up to a curious case last evening. 

Rack. Then I’m off. (While Tattle is speaking, 
Racket goes out ; and Rusport and Mrs. Racket re¬ 
tire behind, laughing.) 

Tat. Very curious case indeed. I had just finish¬ 
ed my studies for the evening, smoked out my last 
cigar, and got comfortably in bed. Pretty late. Very 
dark. Monstrous dark. Cun»ed cold. Monstrous 
cold, indeed, for the season. Very often the case 
witih us of the faculty. Called up at all times and 
seasons. Used to be so when I was a student in Pa¬ 
ris. Called up one night to a dancing-master, who 
had his skull most elegantly fractured, his leg most 
beautifully broke, and the finest dislocation of the 
shoulder 1 ever witnessed. I soon put the shoulder 
in state to draw the bow again, anti his leg to caper 
to the tune of it. As fitr the head, you know a 
dancing-master’s head, ma’am, {looking round) head 
—head—Oh I there you are, are you ? I beg your 
pardon, I declare 1 thought you were hy rne. So 
you see, madam, as I was saying, 1 was called up last 

night to witness the most curious case- {follows 

them, talking) The bone of the right thigh- 

Re-enter Racket. 

Rack. Bo, Uie doctor is at it still. 

Tat. I’m glad you’ve come to hear it. Racket Tlie 
bone of the right thigh —{Raeket turns away )—^The 
bone of the right thigh, ma’am —{she turns off )— 
The bone of the right thigh, captain- 

Rusp. Ay, you must have gained great credit by 
that cure, doctor. 

Tat. Sir! What? O, you mean the dancing- 
master ! I can aB.4ure you, sir, I am sought for. I 
have a pretty practice, considering the partiality 
the people of this countiy have to old women’s pro- 
scrijitions; hoar-hound, cabbage-leaves, robin-run¬ 
away, dandy-grey-niflset, and the like. A youug 
man of ever so liberal and scientific an education 
can scarcely make himself known. 

Mrs. Rack. But you have made yourself known, 
doctor. 

Tat. Why yes, ma’am. I found there were but 
two methods of establisliing a rcf)utatioii, made use 
of by our physicians; so, for fear of taking the 
wrong, I took both. 

Mrs. Rack. And what are they, doctor ? 

Tat. Writing for the newspapers, or challenging 
and caning all the rest of the faculty. 

Rack. These are methods of attaining notoriety, 

Mrs. Rack. And notoriety, let me tell you, is often 
the passpoi't to wealth. 

««(«»»*»* 

Rusp. Ha, ha ha! He is a queerity, by all that’s 
qainm! 

Rack. He is an insufferable bore. 

Mrs. Rack. O no. 1 think he’s very amusing, 
now and then. 

Rusp, He is a traveller, I think you say. 

Rack. He has traversed Fraiioe, Italy, and Gei^ 
many in pursuit of science. 

Jtrt. Rack. But Science travelled fSaster than he 


did, and cruelly eluded his pursuit Poor doctor 1 
The few ideas he has are always travelling post, and 
generally upon cross roads. His head is like New 
York on May-day, all the furniture wandering. 

Re-enter Tattle. 

Tat. Racket, I forgot to tell you- 

Mrs. Rack. Could not you find my sister t 
Tat. I want to tell you, madam, of a monstrous 
mortification— 

Rack. Pooh, pooh! Nonsense! Is Caroline at 
home? 

Tat. Who ? O! ah !—I had forgot I don’t know. 
I’ll tell you—1 had ascenilcd about half, perhaps two 
thirds of the stair-ease—case—Did 1 tell you of the 
case of the- 

Rack. Nay, stick to the stair-case. 

Tat. No. 1 must descend. I happened to think, 
without any aj^paront trniii of associated ideas lead¬ 
ing to the thought, of an affair that happened last 
night—nay you must listen—it’s worth hearing. It’s 
quite likely that I told you some time ago of my 
having employed a professor of the mechanical part 
of j)ainting to delineate my name upon a black board 
to put over my door. By the bye, it’s a very mis¬ 
taken notion, that the effluvia arising from the pig¬ 
ments used Hi iliis branch of painting- 

Rack. Nay, nay, the sign. It was painted and put 
over your door. 

Tat. And looked very well too, didn’t it? Very 
well, I’ll assure you, captain. Terebrate 'I'attle, M. I). 
Largo gold characters ; well and legibly designated. 
This striking the organ of vision, or rather being im¬ 
pressed on the retina in an inverted position, like the 
figures in a camera ohseura, and thence convoyed to 
the mind, denoted my jdace of residence. An inge¬ 
nious device, and it answered my purpose. I got a 
case of poly pusses by it immediately. 

Rusp. Play, sir, what kind of instruments are they? 

Tat. Nay, sir, [>olyi>u88e8 are- 

Rack. Nay, but, uoetor, the sign. 

7'at. Ay. liight! good! So, sir, it was displayed, 
to the ornament of the street, and the edification of 
the passengers. W ell, sir, lust night,—last night, sir, 
somebody or other took it down,—took it down, 
sir, and nailed it over a duck-coop. “ Terebrate Tat¬ 
tle,” say the gold letters; “Quack, quack, quack,” 
say the ducks. ’Twas illiberal, cursed illilieral I — 
W^hat a beautifvd fracture of the os fern oris J saw 

tliis morning! The uj)per portion of the bout- 

««««*»*« 

Re-enter Tattle. 

Tat. So, Racket, as I was sayin g - - ■ 

Rack, {disengaging himself) Infernal puppy! 

Tat. The upper fiortion of the bone being very 

much sliattercd, I liad recourae to- 

Rack. Excuse me. [Exit. 

Tat. So, miss Susannah, the os femoris —^the upper 

portion of the os femoris - 

Sus. None of sich names to me, Mr. Doctor! I 
don’t understand being called names, so I don’t. Ox 
feminine and feminine ox! You tliink T don’t know 
your meaning! It shows your breeding, so it does. 
Feminine ox! La souls! [Exit, 

Tat. Astonishing ignorance! Now she under¬ 
stands no more of anatomy than I do of making a 
custard. And these people will not be taught. *^0 
mi^ht as well attempt to pour ipecacuanha down 
their throats, as science into their ears. Well, I’ll 
publish tills ease of the fractured os femorisw If no- 
Dody will hear it, perhaps somebody will rend it; 
and there is much ma^c in print. Curious art. 
Yes, m send it to the editor of the American Maga¬ 
zine, and at least he and his printers must read it 

[Exit 
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A beneTolent old offioer, a lively wife who re¬ 
forms a dissipated husband, Platoon a servant, 
very closely after the model of Corporal Trim, 
Susannah a simple-minded Audrey, Jacob a 
German servant, and Bnsport a showy British 
offioer, who tums^out to be an impostor, ffimished 
the remainder of the varied and well sustained 
dramatis personse. The piece was successful, and 
was followed by an Interlude entitled Darhy'% 
Bttwm. This was written for Wignell, the actor, 
who was a ^eat favorite in the character of Dar¬ 
by in the “Poor Soldier,” to which it formed a 
sequel; Darby, after various adventures in the 
United States and Europe, returning to Ireland. 
Washington, tlje author informs us, was present 
at one of tlie representations. 

The remembrance of this performance ia rendered 
plenaiiig from the recollection of the pleasure evinc¬ 
ed by the first president of the U. States, the immor¬ 
tal ^Vashington, who attended its representation. 
The eyes of the audietice were frequently bent on his 
countenance, and to watch the emotions produced 
by any particular paasngc iij)on him was the sirniil- 
taneouB employment of all. When Wignell, as Dar¬ 
by, recounts what had befallen Inrn in America, in 
New Y<»rk, at the adoption of tlie Federal (Constitu¬ 
tion, and the inauguration of the president, the in¬ 
terest cx{)rc8sed hy the audience in the looks atid 
the changes of countenance of this great man became 
intense. He smiled at these lines alluding to the 
change in the government— 

There too, I faw some mighty j^rotty shows; 

A revolution, without blood or blows, 

For, as I understood the ('mining elves, 

The people all revolted from themselves. 

But at the lines— 

A man wlio fought to free the land from wo. 

Like mey had loft Ids farm, a soldiering to go, 
but having gain'd lih point, ho bad, UkevMy 
Keturn'd his own notaloo ground to see 
Hut there he could not rest. With one accord 
He’s call’d to be a kind of—not a lord— 

I don’t know what, ho's not a grHit man sure, 

For poor men love him Just os he wore poor. 

They love him like a father, or a brother. 

DJCRMOT. 

Aa we poor Irishmen love ono another, 
tlie president looked serious; and when Kathleen 
asked— 

How look'd he. Darby ? Was ho short or tall ? 

his countenance showed embnrmssraent, from the ex¬ 
pectation of one of those eulogiums which ho had 
been obliged to hear on many public occasions, aud 
which must doubtless have been a severe trial to his 
feelings; but Darby’s answer that he had noi tern 
him, because be hud mistaken a man all lace and 
glitter, botherum and shine” for him until all the 
show had passed, relieved the hero from apprehem- 
sion of further personality, and he indulged in that 
which was with him extremely pare, a hearty laugh. 

These successes, of course, brought the drama¬ 
tist in close relations with tlie theatre. Otlier 
pieces, tragic and comic, from his pen wore pro¬ 
duced ; he appeared once upon the stage himself, 
and in 1796 became an associate 'with Hallam 
and Hodgkinson in the management of the John 
Street Theatre. On the 28th of January, 1798, 
tlie company was transferred to the newly com¬ 
pleted Park Theatre, soon after which Dunlap be¬ 
came sole manager. On the 30th of March his 
five act tragedy in blank verse on Andr6 was 


produced with snooees. He kept the theatre well 
supplied with other pieces 6rom his own pen, 
mostly translations, making a great hit in a ver¬ 
sion of Kotzebue's Stranger; and appears to have 
conducted his business with spirit and intelli¬ 
gence. The result was, however, disastrous, as on 
the 22d of Febroary, 1806, he closed the theatre a 
bankrupt In addition to this misfortune, he was 
“ a debtor to the United States as a security for 
the marshal of New Jersey, who was a defaulter,” 
During his management he had kept his hand in 
as an artist to some extent by painting “ some 
small sketchy likenesses” of Dr. Elihu II. Smith, 
0. B. Brown, and otlier literary associates of the 
Friendly Club; and he now devoted himself for 
a number of years to his original profession. His 
paintings were chiefly portraits. In 1806, he 
again became connected as as.sistant manager with 
a salary at the Park theatre, and so remained um 
til 1811. In 1812, he published the Memoirs of 
the gi-eat “ Star,” (leorge Frederick Cooke; a work 
which, from his intimacy with the actor, he was 
well prepared to write, and cominenoed a maga¬ 
zine entitled the Kocorder, which had but a brief 
career. The numbers were collected into a vo¬ 
lume with the title, “ A liocord Literary and Po¬ 
litical of Five Months in the Year 1813; by Wil¬ 
liam Dimla]) and others.” He also wrote a life 
of his friend Charles Brockden Brown, accompa¬ 
nied by a 8ele(;tion from bis literary remains, which 
he sayvS, in npol<>gy for its unmethodical arrange¬ 
ment, was irnuli* by Paul Allen of Baltimore, and 
in part printed before the work was placed in his 
hands. In 1814, ho received the appointment of 
A.ssistant I^vnioster-Geiieiid of the New York 
State militia from Daniel J). Tom])kins, a favor 
which lie attributes to the good oflices of Wash¬ 
ington Irving, then one of the general’s aides. 
Tills he lield until the close of tho year 1816, 
wlien ho resumed tho brush. In his fifty-fifth 
year he painted a picture 18 by 12 feet, after the 
printed descriptions of West’s “Christ Rejected,” 
whicli was exhibited in most of tho cities and 
towns of the Urr’ted States with success. On the 
6th of May, 1828, ho opened to the public an ori¬ 
ginal painting 18 by 14 of “Calvary.” This ho 
also carried to various parts of the United States. 
In the winter of 18;il and ’2, he delivered in New 
York two lectures on the fine arts. In 1833, his 
History of the American Theatre was published, 
and on the 28th of February following he received 
the well deserved honor of a complimentary bene¬ 
fit at the Park Theatre, which placed the hand¬ 
some sum of twenty-live hundred dollars in his 
pocket. Ilis nUtory of the ArU of Deeipi in 
the United States was published by subscription 
in 1834, It forms two octavo volumes, and con¬ 
tains full biographical notices of all the ariists in 
every department of design in tho oountr}’^,abounds 
in aneo<loto as well as information collected with 
great pains from original sources, wliich cannot 
bo found elsewhere, and is the most valuable of the 
author’s productions. 

In 1886, he published a novel entitled TlUrty 
Yea/rs Ago ; or ths Memoirs of a Water Driii.ker^ 
which he dedicated to “ all Tomiieranoe Societies.” 
He introduces in it many of his old reoollections 
of New York, bringing in the moral of his story 
in the disastrous convivial habits of Qeoige Fre¬ 
derick Cooke, whose conversation is the main 
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theme of the book. Tlio old Park Theatre and 
its group of aotors figure lm*gely with the no¬ 
tices of the main personages of the city. Dunlap 
delighted to trace its historic scenes, and has pur¬ 
sued this theme agreeably in these volumes in his 
chapter on the Battery; and a description of the ’ 
Inauguration of Washington at Feder^ Hall, in a I 
dinner party conversation. Among the incidents 
of Cooke’s life, the hoaxing duel with Cooper at 
Cato’s is described with humorous effect by Dun- ; 
lap, who enters with gusto into the grand style of 
his favorite subject, whose life he had written in 
a maver measure. 

In 1887, his Hut<yry of New York for Schools ‘ 
appeared in two duodecimo volumes. This lit- i 
tie book is written in the form of a dialogue be¬ 
tween an uncle and his nephews. It is mainly taken . 
up with the city, and contains notices of the men 
distinguished in art and literature as well as state 
affairs, who liave graced its annals. The pictur¬ 
esque incidents of the Revolution are minutely and 
vividly depicted, and an additional historical va¬ 
lue is given to the work by several well executed 
wood-outs of old houses, and other interesting lo¬ 
calities. The book closes with the inauguration 
of Washington. 

Ilis success in this effort probably induced one 
of a more clal>orate character on the same topic. 
His History of New Netherlands^ Province of 
New Yorh^ and State of New York^ aj)poarcd in 
two octavo volumes in 1839. It is a work of in¬ 
dustry and research, and contains a valuable ap- 
liendix, occupying half of the second volume, in 
which he has collected a number of curious facts ' 
relating to manners and customs. It closes at the 1 
same period with his previous history. ! 

Dunlap died soon after the comjjlctiou of this ! 
work, September 28, 1889. j 


▲ KIOIIT ON THE HUHHOK BITER WITH CHARLTS JIATHEWB.— 
VEOM THE HIBTOET OF THE AUXBIGAM TUBATUK. 

It was in the month of April, in the year ] 828, 
that I embarked w ith two hundred and fifty others, ' 
in the steamboat Chancellor Livingston, for Albany. i 
After the bustle of leave-taking, and tiie various ! 
ceremonies and multifarious acts of hurried business i 
which daily take place on the departure of one of i 
these self-moving hotels from the city of New York, ; 
I had leisure to look around me, with the intention | 
of finding some acquaintance as a companion, or at i 
least to satisfy my curiosity as to who were on 1 
bool’d. 

I had seen many faces known to me when I first 
entered the boat, but they had vanished: all n(i- 
peared, at first, strange. I soon, however, observed j 
James Fennimore Cooper, the justly-celebrated no¬ 
velist, in conversation with Dr. Francis. The last- | 
mentioned gentleman I had long known, but with * 
the first my acquaintance was of recent date. We , 
had occasionally met at the bookstore of Wiley, his ; 
publisher; but it was not until after the circum- | 
Ftance I am now recording that an intimacy took 
place, which has been to me a source of very great 
pleasure. 

1 soon after noted a man of extraordinary appear¬ 
ance, who moved rapidly about the deck, and occa¬ 
sionally joined the gentlemen above named. His 
age might be forty; his figure tall, thin, and mus¬ 
cular ; one leg was shorter than the other, which, 
although it occasioned a halt in his gait, did not im¬ 
pede his activity; his features were extremely irre¬ 


gular, yet his physiognomy was intdligent, and his 
eyes remarkably searching and expressive. I h^ 
never seen Mathews, either in pnvate or public, 
nor do I recollect that I had at that time ever seen 
any representation of him, or heard his person 
described; but L instantly concluded that this was 
no other than the celebrated mimic and player. 
Doubtless his dress and manner, which were evi¬ 
dently English, and that peculiarity which still 
marks some of the votaries of the histrionic art, 
helped me to this conclusion. 1 say, still marks 
for 1 remember the time when the distinction was 
BO gross that a child would say, There goes a play¬ 
actor.” 

Hie afternoon was uncommonly fine for our cli¬ 
mate in the cold month of April The passengers 
generally kept the dock. We had not gone far on 
our voyage nefore the author of Tlie Bpy (for he 
was then chiefly knovMi by that fascinating work^ 
accosted me nearly tlius:—“ I understand from Ma¬ 
thews that you and he have never met He is on 
board, and has expressed a wish to be introduced to 
you. Have you seen him off the stage I” 

“ Ko—nor on.” 

** Is it jio^sible! There he stands with Francis.” 

1 have been notieing that figure, and had come 
to a conclusion that it was Mathews.” 

“ His figure is odd enough, to be sure. I suppose 
you know that his lameness and the deficiency in 
llic rcgulai* symmetry of his face are owing to his 
being thrown from a gig, and very much injured by 
the fall; but these detects arc not seen on the stage, 
or are turned to good account by his skill in his 
profession.” 

Part of this passed as we apiiroaohcd the subject 
of tlie dialogue, and I soon made acquaintance with 
Charles Mathews. He introiUiccd the subject of 
George Frederick (^ooko and his Memoirs, comjili- 
mented the author of tlicm, and of coui’se made 
himself agreeable. Fennimore was very attentive 
to me, and appeared to v ish my gratification by a 
display of the talents of Mathews, who, as the 
novelist afterwards told me, was at Jiis suggestion 
making a voyage to Albany, that he might see 
.«ometliing more of America and American manners 
than are to he found in a seaport town. 

The figure and manner of the actor were suffi¬ 
ciently uncommon to attract the attention of a 
throng of men usually emjiloyed in active business, 
but here placed in a situation which, of all others, 
calls for something to while away time; but when 
some who traced the likeness between the actor 
on the deck of the steamboat and the actor on 
the stage of tlie theatre, buzzed it about that this 
was the mirth-inspiring Mathews, curiosity showed 
itself in as many modes as there were varieties of 
character in the motley crowd around him. 

This very natural and powerful propensity, which 
every person who cxjioses himself, or herself, upon 
a pubhc stage, to the gaze of the mixed multitude, 
wishes ardently to excite, was, under the present 
peculiar circumstances of time, place, and leisure, 
expressed in a manner rather annoying to the hero 
of the sock, who would now have willingly appeared 
in the character of a private gentleman. 

There are individuals who can generally overcome 
this difficulty by dint of character, talent, or per¬ 
sonal appearance; hut in the case before us there 
was notmng sufficiently dignified to repress the 
clownish propensities ox such among the crowd oa 
were clowns, and they were not a few. 

The passengers in tne Chancellor Livingston find¬ 
ing themselves on the same boards with the cele¬ 
brated Mathews, and at liberty to g^ without 
paying for it, at the man who had d^ighted them 
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on the stage, gralufied their ouriosity without much 
ceremony; and whenever Mathews was perceived 
to be stationary, and, with his usual animation, 
amusing his immediate companions, the watchful 
loungers closed around by de^ees, and according to 
character, feeling, or education, became distant or 
nearer auditors and admirers of the wondrous mari. 

One clown, in particular, followed the object of 
his very sincere a^iration with a pertinacity which 
deserved a better return than it met. He was to 
Mathews a perfect Monsieur Tonson, and his appear¬ 
ance seemed to excite the same feelings. The novelist 
and physician pointed out to me the impertinent 
curiosity of this admirer of the actor, and we all 
took some portion of mischievous delight in observ¬ 
ing tlie irritability of Mathews. It iucreiised to a 
ludicrous degree when Mathews found that no effort 
or change of place could exclude his tormentor from 
his sight; and when, after having made an effort to 
avoid him, he, on tuniing his head, saw Monsieur 
Tonson fixed as a statue, again listening in motion¬ 
less admiration to his honeyed words; the actor 
would suddenly change from the animated relation 
of story or anecdote, with which he had been enter- { 
taining his companions, to the outpouring of a 
rhapsody of incoherent nonsense, uttered with in¬ 
credible volubility: without alterifig his foimer 
manner, he would rattle off something like, ** Sar- ! 
danapaluB Ileliogabaliis Faustina and Kitty Fisher , 
with their fourteen children (Jceroj)s Moses Ariadne 
Robinson Crusoe Nimrod Captain Cooke Bonaparte ' 
and .lack the Giant-Killer had a long confab with 
Nebiichadonozer Sir Walter Raleigh and the pope 
on the best mode of making caraway comfits.” But 
he found that this only made his admirer listen 
more intently, and opeu his eyes and mouth more 
widely and earnestly. As happens with many other 
orators, the more unintelligible his nonsense, the 
greater was the admiration of the auditor. 

We hud but one regular meal on the passage, a 
very plentiful supper, at about seven o’clock, with 
ten* and coffee. We hud embarked at 6 P. M,, and 
arrived at Albany by sunrising. The meal was not 
suited to the liabits of Mr. Matliews, and lie was 
offended by both the matter and manner of it; but 
when the preparations for sleeping took place, and 
he found tliat the whole company, females excepted, 
inusl. seek rest in the same cabin, some in berths and 
otliers accommodated with mattresses on the floor, 
his feelings revolted, and he protested against taking 
rest on such terms. 

To this feeling I am indebted for a night of much 
amusement; 1 should be unjust if 1 did not add, and 
some instruction. 1 had secured a mattress on the 
floor of one of the cabins, and should have dully 
slept away at least part of the ni^ht, but that Fen- 
nimore Cooper gave me intimation of Mathews’s , 
wish to sit up, and of his (Cooper’s) success in obtain- : 
ing the captain’s cabin on the deck of the vessel, | 
where Mathews, Francis, and himself had deter- ; 
mined to enjoy a supper, whiskey-punch, aud such 
convivial pleasure as could be ejctractod from such 
oiroumstances, and such a meeting. 1 was invited 
to make one, and readily accepted the invitation. 

Seated in the captain’s cabin, and freed from all 
annoyance, Mathews became, as usual, the fiddle of j 
the company; and story, anecdote, imitation, and | 
song poured fhim him with the rapidity and bril¬ 
liancy of the stars which burst from a rocket on a | 
rejoicing night. To make himself still more agree- > 
able to the senior, he introduced the memoirs of 
George Frederick, with that flattery which is deli¬ 
cious to all men, and peculiarly so to an author. 
“The story of Cooke and Mrs. Burns,” he added, 

“ you have told remarkably well, and when 1 have 
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introduced it in my * Youthful Day 9, I have always 
taken your words; but Tom Cooper from whom, as 
1 understand, you had it, forgot the termination of 
the story,—the real den<mementi —which makes it 
infinitely more dramatic.” 

All joined in the request that Mathews would 
tell the story in his own way, and he, nothing loath, 
began:— 

“ I was a raw recruit in the Thespian corps, and 
it was my first campaign in Dublin. Chance made 
me a fellow-lodger with Cooke, at the house of Mis¬ 
tress Burns. 1 had looked at the great actor with 
an awful reverence, but had not yet been honoured 
by any notice from him. 

“ In getting up Macklin’s Love d la Mode, 1 had 
been cast for Beau Mordecai, and assuredly a more 
unfit representative of the little Jew can scarcely be 
imagined. As tall as I now am, I had then all the 
rawboned awkwardness of a kobbletchoy, and no 
knowledge of the world or of the stage. But Mr. 
Cooke must bo shown to the Dublin public as Sir 
Archy, and there was no other Mordecai to be had. 
I was, however, perfect in the words; and if I mur¬ 
dered the Jew, I did it impartially; 1 murdered 
him ' every inch.’ 

“ After the farce, I tarried, as you Yankees say, a 
eonxiderable time at the theatre, rather choosing to 
linger among the almost expiring dipped candles of 
the dressing-rooms than to seek, through mist and 
mud, my lofty but comfortless abode in Mrs. Burns's 
garret; but the property-man gave me my cue to 
depart, by putting out the lights; and I was slowly 
mounting to my bed, when, us I passed the room of 
the great man, I saw him (the door being open) sit¬ 
ting with a jug before him, indulging after the 
labours of the evening. I was stealing by, and had 
already one foot on the flight of stairs which led to 
my exalted apartment, when I was arrested by a 
loud, high-pitclied voice, crying, ‘ Come hither, 
young man.’ T could scarcely believe my senses: 1 
he<4itate(i. ' Come in,’ was repeated. 1 advanced. 

‘ Slmt the door, ai»d sit down.* I obeyed. He 
assumed an air of courtesy, and calling upon Mis¬ 
tress Burns for another tumbler, filled for himself 
and me. * You will be so kind, my good Mistress 
Burns, as to bring another pitcher of whiskey-punch 
in honour of our young friend.’ ‘ To be sure and 
I will, Mr. Cooke.’ The punch w'os brought, and a 
hot supper, an unusual luxury then to me. After 
supper, the veteran, quite refreshed and at ease, 
chatted incessantly of plays and players,—^lashing 
some, commending others,—while I, delighted to be 
thus honoured, listened and laughed; thus playing 
naturally and sincerely tlie part of a most a^eeable 
companion. After the third jug of punch, I was 
sufficiently inspired to ask a few questions, and even 
to praise the acting of the veteran. 

“ ‘ To use your own words, as I have often before 
done,’ said Mathews, addressing himself to the bio¬ 
grapher, ‘one jug of whiskey-punch followed the 
other,’ and Cooke began to advise his young com¬ 
panion how to conduct himself on the real and on 
the mimic scene of life. ‘ You are young, and want 
a friend to guide you. Talent you have; but talent 
without prudence is worthless, and may be per¬ 
nicious. Take ray word for it, there is nothing can 
place a man at the head of his profession but industry 
and sobriety. Mistress Burnsl—shun ebriety as you 
would shun destruction. Mistress Burns! another 
jug of whiskey-punch, Mistress Burns.' 

“ ‘ Oh, Mister Cooko—’ 

‘"You make it so good, Mistress Burns; another 

“ ‘ Yes, Mister Cooke, 

«* In our profession, my young friend, dissipation 
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li the bene of hnndredi; TilUnons oonipany**—*lov 
eompeny leads to drinkinff; and the pracious time 
is lost which should have dm employed in gaining 
that knowledge which alone can make men respect* 
able. Ah] thank yon, Mistress Boms: this has the 
.true Hibernia smack t’ 

«* You may say that, Mister Cooke.'" 

It is needless to remind the reader, that with the 
aid of Mathews’s powers of imitation, sometimes 
called ventriloquism in this humbugging world, all 
this and much more would be extremely pleasant, 
and the more especially as the company had re* 
peated supplies of the same inspiring bovorage from 
the itewora, and almost os good, certainly as strong, 
as that of Mistress Burns’s. 

Mathews went on to describe the progress of 
Cooke's intoxication, during which his protests 
against drunkenness became stronger witli each 
glass. He then undertook to instruct the tyro in 
Qie histrionic art, and especially in the manner of ex* 
hibiting the passions. Here it would be vain to 
endeavour to follow Mathews: Cooke’s grimaces 
and voice,—while his physical powers, under the 
government of whiskey, rebelled at every effort 
against the intention of the lecturer,—were depicted 
by the mimic in a manner beyond the concepiion of 
even those who have seen the public exhibition r»f 
his talents: here all was unrestrained gig and fun, 
and the pointing truly con amorc^ and glowing from 
heart and glass. 

“ It must be remembered,” continued Mr. Ma¬ 
thews, “ that I was but a boy, and C'ooke in the full 
vigour of manhood, with strength of limb and voice 
Herculean. 1 had the highest reverence for his 
talents, and literally stood in uwe of him; so that 
when he made his horrible faces, and culled upon 
me to name the passion he had depicted, 1 was truly 
frightened,—-overwhelmed with the dread of offend¬ 
ing him, and utterly at a loss to distinguish one gri¬ 
mace from another, except as one was more and 
another moci savage and disgustiug. 

** ‘ Now, sir—observe—-wliat’s tliut f’ 

“ ‘ Revenge—’ 

“ ‘ Revenge, you booby! Pity 1 pity!’ 

Then, after making another hideous contortion 
of countenance, he cries, 

“ ‘ What is that, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Very fine, sir; very fine, indeed.’ 

“ * But uihai is it, sir 

“ Forced to answer, and utterly unable to guess 
the meaning of the distorted face which ho then 
again thrust before me, I stammered out, 

“ ‘ Anger, sir.' 

“ * Anger I’ 

« * Yes, sir; anger, to be sure.' 

“ * To be sure you are a blockhead I Look again, 
sir, look again! It’s fear, sii*—fear. You play I 
you a playei .’ 

Mathews then exhibited the face of Cooke, os 
he distorted it to eii^ress the tender passion,—a 
composition of Satanic malignity and the brutal 
leering of a drunken satyr,—and imitating Cooke’s 
most discordant voice, cried, 

“ * There, sir; that’s love.' 

“ This,” continued Matthews, was more than I 
could b^: even my fears could not restrain my 
laughter: 1 roared. He stared at first; but imme¬ 
diately assuming a most furtous aspect, he cried, 

** * What do you laugh at, sir I Is George Frede¬ 
rick Cooke to be made a laughing-stock for a booby I 
‘V^at, sir I' 

** Luckily, at that moment Mrs. Burns stood with 
the door partly opened, and another jug in her 
hands. * You must pardon me, sir,' 1 said, with a 
quickness which must have been the inspiration of 


whiskey, * but you happened to turn your soft and 
languishing look towards the door just as Mrs. Bums 
opened it, and I could not but think of the dangerous 
effect of such a look upon her sex's softness.' 

** He laughed; and embracing the lug as the good 
woman put it down, he looked at Mrs, Bums, and 
with some humour endeavoured to sing, JYow happy 
could I he with either^ were t' other dear charmer 
away^ but with a voice which defies art and nature 
for a comparison. 

Mrs. Burns now protested against any more 
punch ; but after some time agre^, upon Cooke's 
solemn promise to be satisfied with one more jug, to 
bring it. 

“ * But remember your honour, Mister Cooke; 
and that is the jewel of a jontleman; and sure you 
have pledged it to me, you have.' 

* 1 have, my good Mistress Bums; and it is 
the immediate jewel of the soul,” as you say.’ 

“ * I said no such thing; but I’ll be as good as my 
word; and one more jug you shall have, and the 
divil a bit more, jewel or no jewel.’ 

“ I was heartily tired by this time, and placed mo 
hope on Mrs. Burns’s resolution. The Inst jug came, 
and was finished ; and 1 wished him good night 
“ ‘ Not yet, my dear boy.’ 

“ * It’s very Inte, sir.’ 

“ * Enrly, early : one jug more.’ 

“ * Mrs. Burns will not let us have it, sir.' 

“ ‘ She will not I I’ll show you that presently I’ ” 
Then followed a fine specimen of imitation ; Ma¬ 
thews, as Cooke, calling upon Miti Burns (who was 
in the room below, an<l in bed), and then giving her 
answers, as coming up through the floor, in the man¬ 
ner called ventriloquism. 

“ ‘ Mistress Burns I Do you hear, Mistress 
Burns f’ 

“ ‘ Indeed and I do, Mister Cooke.’ 

** ‘ Bring me another jug of whiskey-punch, Mis¬ 
tress Burns!’ 

“ ‘ Indeed and I wonH, Mister Cooke I” 

“ * You won t ?’ 

“ * Indeed and indeed so J won't* 

“ ‘ Do you hear that, Mistress Bums V (smashing 
the jug on the floor). 

* Indeed and 1 do, and you’ll be sorry for it to¬ 
morrow.* ” 

He then regularly took the chairs, one by one, 
and broke them on the floor immediately over Mrs. 
Burns’s head, after every crash ciying, “ Do you 
hear that, Mistress Burns ?” and she as regularly 
answering, “ Indeed and 1 do, Mr. Cooke.” He next 
opened the window, and threw the looking-glass 
into the street 

“ I stood,” continued Mathews, in a state of 
stupid amazement during this scene; but now at¬ 
tempted to make my escape, edging towards the 
door, and making a long stride to gain the garret 
stairs. 

“ ‘ Come back, sir I Where are you going V 
“ ‘ To bed, sir.' 

** ‘To bed, sir I What, sir! desert me! I com¬ 
mand you to remain, on your allegiance I Desert 
me in time of war I Traitor I’ 

“ I now determined to make resistance; and feel¬ 
ing pot-valiant, looked big, and boldly answered, 

“ ‘ 1 will not be commanded! I will go to bed!' 

“ * Aha I’ cried the madman, in his highest key, 
‘ Aha I do you rebel ? Caitiff I wretch I mur¬ 
derer !' 

“ He advanced upon me, and I shrank to nothing 
before his flashing ejre. ‘ Murderer!' and he seized 
me by the collar with Herculean grip, ‘You will 
go! I will send yon to the place you are fittest for I 
Murderer, I’ll drag you to your doom! 1*11 give 
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you up to Fato I Oome along, caitiff I’ and he 
draji^ed me to the open window, vociferating, 
* Watch I watch! murder! murder!’ in hii highest 
and loudest kev. 

“ Immediately the rattles wore heard approaching 
in all directions, and a crowd instantly collected 
He continued vociferating, ‘Watch! watch! mur¬ 
der I* until the rattles and exclamations of the watch¬ 
men almost drowned his stentorian voice. 

“ ‘ What’s the matter ? who’s kilt f who’s mur¬ 
dered i Where's the murderer V 

** * Silence !’ screamed Cooke, ‘ hear me !’ All 
became hushed ’Then holding me up to the win¬ 
dow, the raving tragedian audibly addressed the 
crowd :—‘ In the name of Charles Macklin, 1 charge 
this culprit, Charles Mathews, with the most foul, 
cruel, deliberate, and unnatural murder of the un¬ 
fortunate Jew, Beau Mordccai, in the farce of Love 
d la Mode' Then pulling down the window, he 
cried, * Now go to bed, you booby ! go to bed I go 
to bed I go to bed I’ ” 

'The steamboat party remained together until near 
morning, and then retired to rest Let it not be 
supposed that they imitated the folly of the hero of 
the above tale because whiskey-punch has been 
mentioned. The evening, or night, was one of real 
interchange of mind, lieightened by the peculiar 
powers and habits of the very extraordinary his¬ 
trionic artist who gave this instance of Cfookc’s 
eccentric and pernicious propensities. 


▲ SeSNX WITH COOKE AND COOPER AT GATO*S—-FROM THE MK- 
MOIUS OF A WATEB-DRINKEB. 

Who has not heard of Cato Alexander’s ? Not to 
know “ Cato’s,” is not to know the world. At least 
so it was tliought twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
But as all our readers are not supposed to be ac- 
i^uainted witli the world, we must point out the 
situation, and describe the localities of— Catda —that 
our talc may be duly understood, and its incidents 
appreciated. 

Between four and five miles nort.h-east from the 
building called in New York the City Hull, in front 
of which we first met our renders, and introduced 
them to our hero, and other personages of note, yet 
to be made more intimately known—between four 
and five miles from this building, on the west side of 
the old Boston-road, stands this celebrated tavern, 
owned and kepi by Cato Alexander, and called, from 
the landlord, “ Cato'a'' 

Cato, the keeper of a road tavern! Alexander the 
bearer of gin toddy to a whiskeroil shop-boy on a 
Bunday! Cato—Alexander—what awrul names I 
How mil of associations! each singl}^ denoting the 
conqueror of self, or the conqueior of the world; 
now united to designate a servant of vicious and 
pampered appetites!^ 

Do not let us be mistaken. Cato of Cato’s was no 
worse a man than the tens of thousands with whiter 
faces, who administer to the pride, passions, and 
vices of the multitude. He was neitner more nor 
less than the keeper of an ^ting and drinking-house; 
one whose lawful trade is to tempt to excess, and 
who may legally live by administering poison. 

It would puszle any but a philosopher to find a 
reason for that preference “ Cato’s” has enjoyed for 
many years overall the many receptacles of idleness 
and intemperance which stand invitingly open on 
the roads artd avenues leading to and from our moral 
and religious city. We^ being a philosopher, have 
found It, and can oommunioate. It is preferred to 
other houses of refuge from temperance, tliat are 
known under the appellation of retreata, (suoh as 
•* Citisen’s Retreat,” “ Fireman’s Retreat,” “ Mecba- 
oie's Retreat,” “ Old Countryman’s Retreat,” and a 


hundr^ other retreats from publie notice, or domes¬ 
tic duties,) not because its situation has more of rural 
retirement—for it stands full in view of the traveller 
or way-forer. It is not a retreat from noise, for ih^t 
resounds within; nor from dust, for that it invites 
and receives from every wheel and hoof that passes 
It is not preferred because it enjoys or gives its vi¬ 
sitors be^r or more extensive prospects than its 
rivals, for it commands no view but of the dirty hi^- 
road, a cabl^e-garden, a horse-shed, and a sign¬ 
post ; nor is it chosen fur that the breezes of either 
land or sea bear hralth or refreshment to its admir¬ 
ers ; for the land rises on every side, barring every 
wind that blows from yisiting it too roughly. Nei¬ 
ther is it the spacious apartments or elegant fumi- 
! ture that ^ves it preference, for its inmates are 
I cabined, cribbed, and confined in cells like acom- 
j cups, compared with the halls and saloons of the 
I town hotels and gambling-houses. But, krs. Cato is 
j a notable cook. The “ cabin is convenient” There 
are none but black frees belonging to the establish¬ 
ment We feel that we are ‘‘ right worshipful” All 
around is subserviency. Desdemona saw Othello’s 
visnge in his mind ; it is, to some, pleasing to see the 
, badge of subserviency in the visage. 

»»«»»»»• 

! Leave we the company of thoiight-drowners, and 
meet them again by-and-by. Borne hours had pass¬ 
ed. Bpiffard had tired of the noise of the table, 
wcariea with flashes of merriment not inspired by 
wit, but by wine; not the genuine and healthy pro¬ 
geny of the reasoning faculty when indulg^inp; in 
sportive recreation, but the mere empty ebullition 
of excited animal spirits, without the guidance or 
control of reason. He had walked up and down the 
, road in search of a pleasant place for retirement, but 
I finding none, seated himself upon a bench under a 
building erected for tbe reception of water drinkers, 

I —it was the horse-shed in front of the house. The 
I tavern has a piazza, but the noise of the revel- 
. lers made it almost as disagreeable as the smoke-in- 
I cumbered dining-room. Tbe tumult increased so as 
; to reach the place of refuge he had chosen. Dis- 
, cordant sounds commingled in eoufusion, the mono- 
j tony of which was broken by the high, harsh, 

! screeching and croaking of Cooke’s notes of inebria- 
' lion. 

I “I’m your man, sir!—a dead shot, sir! George 
i Frederick is the name to cow a yankee!” 

I The whole party now issued to the piazza, and af- 
I ter a preliminary discussion of the mode in which 
; wouua(‘d hon<)ur was to be cured by the duello^ (a 
. discussion of which Bpiffard only heard pieces or 
I suatohes of sentences, as “ ten paces—five paces,— 
j yankee actor,—dead shot,” they descended, and took 
a station between the tavern and the horse-shed, 
j It now appeared that Cooke and Cooper were to 
I be pitted^ not as actors, but os duellists. Tlie seconds 
. were busy loading the pistols, (an implement of 
I death or amusement always kept in readiness at Ca- 
j to’al Cooke became silent and dignified, only show- 
j ing by increased energy in his step, (not always pro- 
! perly applied,) and increased colour in his face, the 
i increase of his ebriety. His antagonist was all po- 
i litenese—^the estifoliefaed etiquette with those vmo 
meet to murder. The seconds and witnesses display¬ 
ed to the eye of the wateiHdrinker, or any other r»> 
tional animal, that they were all so far blinded them¬ 
selves, that tbey could not see how plainly they were 
exposing their supposedly deep-hiaden hoax to any 
oleaiHsighted spectator. 

Tbe word was given. The two tragedians fired at 
' the same moment, or nearly so. Cooke’s second took 
i advanta^ of the smoke and noise to thnist a adek 
' through his principal’s coat, to produce abuUet-hcde. 
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,at th« iftme timd he threw his left arm around 
him, as if for support, crying, “He has hit you, 
sir.” 

But Cooke was in one of those h^f-mad, halfniun- 
ninff paroxysms, which enabled him to act as the 
subject of the hoax, while he in reality hoaxed the 
hoaxers; and ei\joyed all the pleasure of acting the 
part of the dupe, with the assurance of duping those 
who thought they were playing upon him. He was 
assuming the madman, and sufficiently mad to enjoy 
all the pleasure which “ only madmen know.” Pre¬ 
tending to believe that he was hit by his opponent’s 
ball, he, with a force which only madness could give, 
threw out his left arm, and hurled his officiously de¬ 
signing second several paces from him, reeling until 
the cow-yard (the coui*t-yard of the establishment) 
received him nt full length. As the smoke evaporat¬ 
ed, Cooper was seen extended in mock agonies; his 
second and others of the party, leaning over him in 
pretended mourning. 

“Mr. Cooke, your ball has passed through the 
lungs of poor Cooper, Pm afraid. The surgeon is 
examining the wound. There is little liope —** 

“None, sirrl I never miss. He is the tenth. I 
am sorry for him.” He stalked up to the pretended 
hurt man with due gravity. This was a precious 
opportunity for the veteran to mingle sarcasm and 
mock regrets, and to pny the hoaxers in their own 
coin, stampt anew in Uic mint of his brains, and he 
did not let it escape him. 

“Poor Tom, poor ‘Tom’s aeoldl* I’m sorry for 
him. I'm sorry tliat his farthing*candl<*-lifo was ex¬ 
tinguished by my hand, although he deserved death 
from none more. * This even-handed justice com¬ 
mends the ingredients of* our murderous pistols to 
our own breasts. I warned him of my unerring aim; 
but the * tliief will seek the halter.’ How do you 
find his wound, sirr?” 

“ I am examining it, sir; I am turturing him.” 

“ It is no more than he has done to hundreds of 
hearers.” 

“lam afraid, sir, he will never play again.” 

“ Then by murdering him honourably, I have pre¬ 
vented many dishonourable murdei'S. Shade of 
Shakespeare, applaud me I He will never again 
murder Macbeth instead of Duncan, or throttle 
Othello instead of Desdciuonn. I am a second Ma¬ 
homet overthrowing idolatry! The wooden god of 
the Yankee-doodlcs lies prostrate 1 Fie, George 
Frederick, to triumph over a block. Farewell, poor 
Tom! poor enough.” This was said over his shoul¬ 
der. “ 1 could have better spared a better actor— 
but let that pass, while we pass to our pious medita- 
tions. Who takes order for tlje fiiiieruJ ? Bear the 
body in!” When sober none did more justice to his’ 
rival’s merit, although now so scurrilously unjust 

“ He revives, sir. There is hope yet,” said the 
surgeon. 

“Then may the poets mourn.” 

"While the protended dead duellist was removed 
into the house, Cooke’s second approached him, ex¬ 
claiming, “The horses are ready, sir; we must 

“ WSf sir! when I fly or creep, I choose my com¬ 
pany. George Frederick Cooke never flies from 
^Qger. Fly, sir! if the idol of Yankce-land lives, 
there is nothing to apprehend from his worshippers, 
nothing to fly n'om, except when he acts; and if ho 
dies, and by my hand, 1 have honoured him, and 
benefited the world.” So saying, the hero strutted 
most sturdily to the steps of the piazza, where, feel¬ 
ing the difficulty of ascent, he recollected his wound 
ca&ed for assistance, and was supported to the table, 
at which sat, like another Banquo, the man whose 
fall he triumphed over. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Alexander Wilson, the first to daim the title 
of the Amen can Ornitholo^st, was bom at 
Paisley, Sootland, July 6, 1766. His jiarents 
were persons in humble but respectable circum¬ 
stances, and their anticipations for their son 
seem to have looked forward to a time, as ex¬ 
pressed in his own words, 

When, clad in sable gown, with solemn air, 

The walls of God’s own house should echo back 
his prayer. 

The death of his mother, when he was ten 
years old, and the ro-marriage of his father not 
j long after, probably prevented the execution of 
I this plan. July 81, 1779, he was apprenticed to 
j a weaver, and an entry on the indenture, dated 
I “ Agst., 1782,” records In verse the expiration of 
his time:— 

Bc’t kent to a’ the warld in rhime. 

That wi* right mickle wark an’ toil. 

For three laiig years I’ve ser’t ray time, 

Whiles feasted wi’ the hazel oiL 

lie continued working at the loom for four 
years longer, varying his labors, as during his 
novitiate, with various attem])ts at poetry. One 
i of the conpl(‘ts shows the restivencssof his active 
mind and body, under bis sedentary and mono¬ 
tonous employment:— 

Good gods! shall a mortal with logs, 

So low uncomplaining be brought. 

About tbc close of this period he was at work for 
William Duncan, his brothcr-in-law, under whom 
he had served his apprenticeshij). Duncan deter¬ 
mined to ninke a venture as a i)i*dlar, and Wilson, 
considering that occupation a much more appro¬ 
priate one for a mortal with legs,” accompanied 
him. Tliree years of his life were emjdoyed in 
this manner, during which he visited various 
Iiortions of Scotland, digressing from liis route 
to all places of literary or romantic interest 
which lay witliin reasonable distance. His op¬ 
portunities of observation increased his taste for 
writing, by furnishing him with ample material 
to work upon; and we tind him, in 1789, making 
a contract with Mr. John Neilson, a Paisley 
printer, for an edition of Ids jioems. lie added 
a number of prospectuses to tlie varied contents 
of his })ack, and set oflT afresh with purposes 
deasantly recorded in a journal which he kept of 
lis tour. 

Ah youth is the most favourable time to establish 
a mail’s good fortune in the world, and os his succees 
in life depends, in a great measure, on his prudent 
endeavours, and unwearied perseverance, 1 have 
resolved to make one bold push for the united inte¬ 
rests of pack and poems. Nor can any one justly 
blame me for it, since experience has now convinced 
me, that the rneilt I am possessed of (which is cer¬ 
tainly considerable) ndght lie for ever buried in 
obscurity, without such an attempt. I have, there¬ 
fore, fitted up a proper budget, consisting of silks, 
muslins, prints, Ac. for the accommodation of thoso 
good people who may prove my customers,-—a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of proposals for my poetical friends; 
and, to prevent those tedious harangues, which 
otherwise I would be obliged to deliver at every 
threshold, I have, according to the custom of the 
most polite pedlars, committed the contents of my 
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pock to a handbill, thongh in a style somewhat re¬ 
mote from any 1 have yet seen. 

▲DVXBTnUKIfT IXTRAOBDIHABT. 

Fair ladies, I pray, for one moment to stay. 

Until with submission I tell you, 

What muslins so curious, for uses so various, 

A poet htts here brought to sell you. 

Here’s handkerchiefs charming; book-muslins like 
ermine, 

Brocaded, striped, corded, and check’d ; 

Sweet Venus, they say, on Cupid’s birth-day. 

In British-made muslins was deck’d. 

If these can’t content ye, li -re’s muslins in plenty, 
From one sliilling up to a dozen, 

That Jimo might wear, and more beauteous appear. 
When she means the old Thunderer to cozen. 

Here are fine jaconets, of numberless sets, 

With spotted and sprigged fest^iotis; 

And lovely tambours, with elegant flowers. 

For bonnets, elouks, aprons, or gowns. 

Now, ye Fair, if ye cdioose any piece to peruse, 
With ydensnre I’ll instantly shew it: 

If the Pedlar sliouM fail to be favor’d with sale, 
Then I you’ll encourage the Poet. 

Though tho subscription part of the enterprise 
was a failure, the book was printed in duly, 
1700, and the author again made his rounds to 
deliver copies to the few .suhscrihen he had ob¬ 
tained, and sell to some of the many who were 
not. Poetry is said to he a drug on a puhlisheris 
shelves, and can only he an active commodity of 
u j)edlar’.s jiaek when its proprietor is on foot. 
The secorul tour jiroduced a disgust to the busi¬ 
ness, and he aliandonod it for the loom at. Paisley. 
That had not been long in motion before ho 
lieard of a proposed di'-enssion at an Edinburgh 
debating society, composed of a yiorrion of the 
city literati, as to “whetlier have the exertions 
of Allan Ramsay or Robert Fergu.sson doru' more 
lionor to Scottish jioetry ?” He borrowed the 
poems of the latter poet, workerl hard by day to 
earn the means to travel to Edinburgh, and by 
night at a p(K*m, T^e Lxiirel Duputed^ wliieh ho 
read at tlie time and jilace ol* the discussion, 
before the assembled “ Fonim.” The audience 
did not agree with liiin in his pretorenoo of Fer- 
gusson, but the ni('rits of the i)erformanc.e gained 
liiin friends—^amoiig others, J)r. Anderson, for 
whose |>crio(lical of the Bee he became a contri¬ 
butor. 

Before leaving town ho recited two other 
poems, Rah atnl Riiiga/i, and The Losh <?’ the 
Paok^ and published with his friend Ebenezer 
Picken, who liud taken the part of Ramsay in 
blank verso, a paTnplilet, entitled The Laurel 
Disputed ; oT^ the ^1er^t8 of Allan Rarmay and 
Robert Fergmuon Gontrmted^ in Two Poetical 
Eanaye^ by E. Pieheu and A. WiUon. On return¬ 
ing to Paisley, when his funds wore exhausted, 
his Edinburgh 8ucoi‘8s induced him to bring out 
a second edition of his yioems. The volume, with 
the title, Poems^ HmtorovA^ Satirical^ and Serioue^ 
was issued imme<liatoly, and the author ag.iin 
attempted to bo his own bookseller, and again 
failed. 

In 1792, his poem of Watty and Meg was pub¬ 
lished anon 3 rmously. It met with veiy ^eat 
Bucoess—one hundred thousand copies being sold 
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within a few weeks—and received the high honor 
of being attributed to Burnfl. This was a great 
gratification to the atx^or, who entertain^ a 
high regard for the great poet, atid had pre¬ 
viously made his aoqnaintanoe by a letter which 
he wrote to Burns on the first publication of his 
poems, in which he objected to some on tlie score 
of immorality. Bums replied he was so used to 
: .such communications that ho usually paid no 
j attention to them; but that as Wilson showed 
1 himself to be a good^ poet, he would, in this in- 
I stance, vindicate himself. Wilson afterwards 
, visited Burns at Ayrshire. 

A (lisj)iito arising between the manufacturers 
and weavers of Paisley, Wilson, in the interest of 
tlie latter, wrote several satirical poems against 
the former, which were handed around in MS. 
One of these, 77ie ASharJe^ or Long Milts Detected^ 
ho sent in manuscript to the yierson it attacked, 
with an offer to snppre-is it for fke guineas. For 
this lie was prosecuted, and on conviction sent to 
jail for a few days, and to burn his poem in pub¬ 
lic. Tlie latter portion of his sentence was put 
in execution on the sixtii of February, 1798. In 
consideration to his feelings, no public notice was 
given, and the act was witnessed only by the 
chance piussers-bv. Tlio poem had already been 
' secretly printed after the comincncement of the 
I prosecution, in the jirecoding May.*** This ocenr- 
, rence was, no doubt, one of the causes of his 
i emigration to America. Tlie others were his 
I sympathy witli the democratic spirit of the early 
days of the French Revolution, which caused 
I liirn to be susjieoted by tbe authorities, the hope- 
I lessiiess of bettering his condition in the old 
; world, and the alluring prospect of political and 
i p(»cuniary independence held out by the now. 

; After living for four months at the rate of a shil- 
; ling a week, lie saved money enough to pay for 
j liis ptissage, walked to Port Patrick, sailed to 
1 Belfad, and thence embarked as a deck passen- 
! ger for America. 

IIo landed nt Newcastle, Delaware, July H 
1794, and proceeded forthwith to Philadelphia, 
di'^tant thirty-three miles, on foot, shooting on the 
way a bird of the red-headed woodpecker species, 
tlie commencement of bis ornithological pursuits. 
On liis arrival at the city, he worked for a time 
^ at copperplate jirinting with one of his country- 
. men, and afterwards tried his old avocations of 
woiiviiig and iieddling. Those were abandoned 
in 1794 for school-keeping. He conunenoed this 
' portion of his career near Frankford, which he 
soon abandoned fiir a better position at Miles- 
town, Pa., where lie remained until the com¬ 
mencement of the next century, diligently em¬ 
ployed in repairing the deficiencies of his own 
education, as well as laying tbe foundations of 
that of the children in liis cliargo. He also 
indoctrinated himself in American politics, deli¬ 
vered an oration On the Power and Value of 
: Kationdl Liberty and wrote the song, Jefferson 
I and Liberty about tliis period. 


♦ A fuw years before his death Wilson Boot for his brother 
David to Join him In America. David broojcrht with him 
oopios of these satires, which he had oolleoted with aonM 
tronble, and presented them to his brother. The author, how¬ 
ever, at once threw them in the fire, saying: “ These were the 
follies of yoath: and iiad I taken my good old father’s advioe, 
they never would have seen the light/' 
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In 1802 he took charge of a scminmy near 
Gray’s Feriy, on the Schuylkill, four miles fi-oiii 
Philadelphia. This brought him into communi¬ 
cation with two valuable friends, AVilliam Bar- 
tram the naturalist, and Lawson the engraver. 
His leisure hours were now devoted to the pur¬ 
suit to which he was becoming more and more 
attached—that of Ornithology. 

I sometimes smile (he writes to Bartram) to think, 
that while others are immersed in deep seheines of 
speculation and aggrandizement, in building towns 
and purchasing plantations, I am entranced in con¬ 
templation over the plumage of a lark, or gazing 
like a despairing lover on the lineaments of un owl. 
While others are hoarding up their bugs of money, 
without the power of enjoying it, I am collecting, 
without injuring my eonseience, or w'oundiiig my 
peace of mind, those beautiful specimens of Nature’s 
works that are for ever jdeusing, 1 have liud live 
crows, hawks, and owls; opossums, squirrels, snakes, 
littrds, Ac., so that my room lias sometimes re¬ 
minded me of Noah’s ark; but Noah had a wife in 
one corner of it, and, in t.his particular, our parallel 
does not altogether tally. 

I receive every subject of natural history that is 
brought to me; and, though they do not inarc-h into 
my ark from all quarters^ as they did into that of 
our great ancestor, yet 1 find means, by the distri¬ 
bution of a few fivepeimy hitn, to make them find 
the way fast enough. A boy, not long ago, brought 
me a large basketful of crows. 1 expect his next 
load will be bull frogs, if 1 don’t soon issue orders 
to the contrary. One of my boys eaught a mouse in 
school, a few days ago, and directly marched up to 
me with his prisoner. 1 set about drawing it that 
same evening; and all the while the pantings of its 
little heart shewed it to be in the most extreme 
agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in order 
to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl; but, happen¬ 
ing to spill a few^ dropm of water near where it was 
tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, and looked 
in my face with such an ejQ of supplicating terror, as 
perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, and 
restored, it to life and liberty. The agonies of a 
prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instruments 


of torment are preparing, could not be more^ severe 
than the sufferings of that poor mouse; and, insigni¬ 
ficant as the object was, I felt at that moment the 
sweet sensations that mercy leaves on the mind when 
she triumphs over cruelty. 

A letter written a little after, in June, 1808, 
shows that the amateur amusement was about 
booomiug the engrossing occupation of his life. 
Addressing a friend at Paisley, he says: “ Close 
application to the duties of my profession, which 
1 have followed since November, 1795, has deejdy 
injured my constitution; the more bo, that my 
rumbling disposition was the worse calculated of 
any one’s in the world for the austere regularity 
of a teacher’s life. I have had many pursuits 
since I left Scotland—mathematics, the Gorman 
language, music, drawing, &c., and I nin now 
about to make a collection of all our finest birds.” 
Tlie laboi*8 to which he refers had been undergone 
to 8up])ly, not only his own simple wants, but 
also those of a nephew, who with Jiis family liad 
settled on a farm, of which Wilson and the 
' nejdiew were joint owners, in the state of New 
York. One of his various occupations had been 
to contribute a number of poems, among otliers 
Jiis Solitary Tutor^ to Obarles Brockden Brown’s 
Literary Magazine. 

Ill October, 1804, Wilson, with two friends, 
made a pedestrian tour to tbc Falls of Niagara. 
Winter overtook tbem on their return, in Novem¬ 
ber, near Cayuga ].ake. One of his companions 
I tarried witli bis relatives until the spring, and the 
i other availed himself of a less fatiguing niodo of 
I transportation than that atforded by his legs ; but 
I Wilson trudged on with his gun through the 
! snow “ mid-leg dei*]),” and arrived lionie iti the 
I beginning of December, after a journey of 1257 
miles, and an absence of 59 days. One result of 
I the trip AViis his j)oem of The Foreeters^ l>ub- 
; lished in the Port Folio; another to coiilirm him 
in the resolution he had taken. lie says, in a 
letter to Bartram:— 

So far am I from being satisfied with what I have 
eoen, or disouiiruged by the fatigues which every 
traveller must submit to, that 1 feel juore eager than 
ever to commence some, more exteiibivo cxpediticui, 
where scenes and subjects, entirely new and gene¬ 
rally unknown, might reward my curiosity; and 
where, perliaps, my humble acquisitions might add 
Boiiiething to the stores of knowledge. For all the 
I hazards and j)ri\utionB incident to sueb an underlak- 
! irig, I feel ctuifidont in ray own spirit and resolution. 
With no family to enchain my uffeetions; no ties 
but those of friendsliip ; with the most ardent love 
to my adopted country ; with a constitution wliich 
hardens anildst fatigues; and with a disposition 
sociable and open, which can find itself at home by 
an Indian fire in the depth of the woods, as well as 
in the best apartment of the civilized ; for these, 
and some other reasons that invite me away, I am 
determined to become a traveller. 

Wilson now einidoyed his leisure hours in per¬ 
fecting himself in drawing and coloring. He 
also practised the art of etching, and endeavored 
to engage his friend Lawson* in his projected 


* Alexander Lawson was born at Lanark, Scotlandjln 1778. 
At the a|ro of sixteon he removed to Manchester. He early 
developed a taate for his fUtnre pursnlt, oommenoing, alter fill¬ 
ing bis oopy-books with skotcno^ by engraving on smooth 
pennies with the point of a knife. Ilo next employed a black- 
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publication on American Ornithology, but with¬ 
out success. Obstacles did not, however, change 
his purpose. He d6clare<1 his intention to go on, 
though the effort cost him his life. “ If so,” he 
said, ^^1 shall at least leave a small beacon to 
point out where I perished.” He wrote to Jef¬ 
ferson in 1806, reques||ng employment in the ex¬ 
peditions fitting out for the survey of the western 
territory. No reply was received to the applica¬ 
tion ;* but private enterprise was now about to 
fiirnish the means for the execution of his long 
cherished project. William Bradford, the pub¬ 
lisher, of Pliiladelphia, engaged Wilson to su[>er- 
intend a new edition of Rees’s Oyclopffldia, which 
he was desirous of issuing. The liberal salary 
which he paid enabled his editor to abandon the 
drudgery of school-keeping, and devote himself 
to this work, wliicli progressed so well in his 
hands that the publislier agi-eed to undertake the 
Ornithology. He worked sv> unremittingly in 
preparing for the press that bis liealtb began to 
fail. As a relaxation, be undertook a |>ed&strian 
excursion thmugh Pennsylvania in August, 1807, 
from which ho returned witli new vigor to the 
desk. 

The first of tlie nine volumes C/Ontemplated was 
published in Septeml>er, 1808, the edition consist¬ 
ing of only two hundred copies. The plates 
were engraved by Lawson. In the same month, 
the author set out for the eastward to procure 
subscribers. Ilis letters record the various modes 
of reception he enct)untered. 

I have (he writes) purposely avoided saying 
any thing, either good or bad, on the encourage¬ 
ment I have met with. I shall only say, that among 
the many thousands that have examined my book— 
and among these were men of the first character for 
taste and literature—f have heard nothing but ex¬ 
pressions of the highest admiration and esteem. If 
1 have been mistaken in publishing a work too good 
for the country, it is a tault not likely to be soon 
repeated, and will pretty severely correct itself. 
But, whatever may ho the result of thc^je matters, I 
Hhiill not sit down with folded hands, whilst any 
thing can be done to carry my j>oint, since God helps 
them who help themselves. I am fixing corres¬ 
pondents in every corner of these northern regions, 
like so many nieketa and <»iit-po8tft ; so that scarcely 
a vren or /it snail be able to pass along from York 
to Canada but 1 shall get intelligence of it 

I spent nearly the wiiolo of Saturday in New¬ 
ark, where my book attracted as many starors as a 
bear or a mammoth would liavc done; and I arrived 


smith to make him a prravor from his description of the tool, 
and amused himself as bo drank hfs aie of an ovoning, In orna¬ 
menting the pewter tankard. Thirty-six years after his re¬ 
moval to the United States, bo board a travollor speak of hav¬ 
ing boon shown this tankard by tho Innkeeper of the house he 
then froqnonted. At the age of twenty ho emigrated to Ame¬ 
rica, and established himself in Philadoipbla, His plates for 
Wilson form his chief work. 

* “ How often,” says Audubon, speaking of his own recep¬ 
tion at Washington, did I think of the error committed by 
Wilson, when, Instead of going to Washlnrton and presenting 
himself to President Joflbrson, he fbrwaraed his applloation 
through an uncertain medtnra. He, like m;^1f, would doubt¬ 
less have been received with fkvor, and obtained his desire. 
How often have 1 thought of the lmpre.sslon his piercing eye 
would have made on the disortminatlng and learned President, 
to whom, in half tho time ueoesaary for reading a letter, he 
might have said six times as muoh os it contained. But, alas 1 
Wilson, Instead of preseotlng himself, sent a substitute, which 
it seems was not received by the President, and which, there- 
fbre, oonld not have answered the Intended end.” 


in New York the same evening. The next day, I 
wrote a number of letters, enclosing copies of the 
prospectus to different gentlemen in town. In the 
afternoon of Tuesday, I took my book, and waited 
on each of those gentlemen to whom I had written 
the preceding day. Among these I found some 
firien^, but more admirers. The professors of Co¬ 
lumbia College expressed much esteem for my per¬ 
formance. The professor of languages, being a 
Scotchman, and also a Wilson, seemed to feel all the 
pride of national partiality so common to his country¬ 
men ; and would have done me any favour in his 
power. 1 spent the whole of this week traversing 
the streets, from one particular house to another, 
till, 1 believe, I became almost as well known as the 
public crier, or tho clerk of the market, for I could 
frequently perceive gentlemen point me out to 
others, as I passed witn my book under my arm. 

On reaching Hartford, I waited on Mr. G. a 
I member of Congress, who recommended me to seve¬ 
ral others, particularly Mr. W., a gentleman of taste 
and fortune, who was extremely obliging. The pub¬ 
lisher of a newspaper here expressed the highest 
admiration of the work, and has since paid many 
handsuine compliments to it in his publication, as 
three other editors did in New York. This is a species 
of currency that will neither purchase plates, nor 
pay the printer; but, nevertheless, it is gratifying 
to the vanity of an author,—when nothuig better 
can be got 

I travelled on through New Hampshire, stopping 
at every place where I was likely to do any busT 
ness; ana went as far east as Portland, in Maine, 
where 1 staid three days; and, the supreme court 
being then sitting, 1 had an opjKirtunity of seeing 
and conversing with peojile from the remotest boun¬ 
daries of tho United States in this quarter, and re¬ 
ceived mucli interesting information from them with 
regard to the birds that frequent these northern 
j regions. From Portland, 1 directed my course 
ocToss the countr}% among dreary, savage glens, and 
mountains covered with pines and hemlocks, amid 
whose black and half burnt trunks, the everlasting 
rocks and stones, that cover this country, “grinned 
horribly.” One hundred and fifty-seven miles 
brought me te Dartmoutli College, New Hampshire, 
on the Vermont line. Here 1 paid my addresses to 
the reverend fathers of literature, and met with a 
kind and obliging reception. Dr. Wheelock, the 
President, made me cat at his table, and the profes¬ 
sors vied with each other to oblige me. 

I expect to be in Albany in five days; and, if 
the legislature be sitting, 1 shall be detaiue<l perhaps 
three days there. In eight days more, I hope to be 
in Philadelphia. 1 have laboured with the zeal of 
a kniglit-errant, in exhibiting this book of mine, 
wherever I went, travelling with it, like a beggar 
with liis bantling, from town to tow’n, and from one 
country to another. I have been loaded with 
praises, with compliments, and kindnesses,—shaken 
almost to pieces in stage coaches ; T have wandered 
among strangers, hearing the same O's and Ah’s, and 
telling the same storv, a thousand times over: and 
for what t Ay, that's it I You are very anxious to 
know, and you shall know the whole when I reach 
Philadelphia. 

During the winter be continued bis tour south- 
w'fird. 

In Annapolis I passed my book through both 
houses of the legislature; the wise men of Maryland 
stared and gaped, from bench to bench; but, havinc 
never heard of such a thing as one hundred and 
twenty dollars for a book, the ay«8 for subaoribinfl 
were none; and so it was unanimously determined 
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in the negative. Nowise disoonraged by this sage 
decision, 1 pursued my route throi^h the tobacco 
fields, slougiu, and swamps of this illiterate corner 
of the State to Washington, distant thirty-eight 
miles; and in my way opened fifty-five gates. 1 
was forewarned that I should meet with many of 
these embarrassments, and 1 opened twenty-two of 
them with all the patience and philosophy 1 could 
muster; but when 1 still found them coming thicker 
and faster, my patience and philosophy both aban¬ 
doned me, ana 1 saluted every new gate (which 
obliged me to plunge into the mud to open it) with 
perbsps less Christian resignation than 1 ought to 
nave done. The negroes Uiere are very numerous, 
and most wretchedly clad: their whole covering, in | 
many instances, assumes the aT)pearance of neither | 
coat, waistcoat, nor breeches, out a motley mass of 
coarse, dirty woollen rags, of various coloura, j 
gathered up about them. When I stopped at some 
of Ihe negro huts to inquire the rood, both men tind 
women huddled up their filtliy bundles of rags 
around them, with both arms, in order to cover their 
nakedness, and came out, very civilly, to shew me 
the way. 

1 mentioned to you in my last, that the streets 
of Norfolk were in a most dibgniceful state; but 1 
was informed, that, some time before, they had been ; 
much worse; tliut at one time, the news-eniricr de¬ 
livered hiB papeiv from a boat, which he poled along | 
through the mire; and that a party of sailors, hav- ; 
ing nothing better to do, actually faunclied a ship’s I 
long boat ijito the streets, rowing along with four | 
oars through the mud, while one stood nt the bow, < 
heaving the lead, and singing out the depth. 

The general features of North Carolina, where 1 , 
crossed it, are immense, solitary pine savannas, i 
through which the road winds among stagnant | 
ponds, swarming with alligators, dark, sluggish | 
creeks, of the colour of brandy, over which are I 
thrown high wooden bridges, witliout railings, and I 
BO crazy and rotten, as not only to alarm one’s horse, | 
but alM the rider, and to make it a matter of thanks- i 
giving with both, when they get fairly over, without | 
going through; enormous cypress swamps, whicli, | 
to a stranger, have a striking, desolate, and ruinous i 
appearance. Picture to yourself a forest of pro- | 
digious trees, rising, as thick as they can grow, from j 
a vast, flat, and im])enetrable morass, covered I’or ten , 
feet from the ground with reeds. The leafless limbs 
of the cy])re 8808 are clothed Avith on extraordinary 
kind of moss, {Tillandnia from two to ten 

feet long, in such quantities that fifty men might 
conceal themseives in one tree. Notlting in this 
country struck me with such surprise as the prospect 
of several thousand acres of such timber, loaded, iw 
it were, with many million tons of tow, waving in 
the wind. I attempted to penetrate several of these 
awamps with my gun, in Bcni*ch of sometliing new ; 
but, except in some chance places, 1 found it al¬ 
together impracticable. I coasted along their bor¬ 
ders, however, in many places, and was surprised at 
the great profusion of evergreens, numberless 
sorts, and a vnnety of berries that T knew nothing 
of Here I found multitudes of birds, that never 
wintered with us in Pennsylvania, living in abun¬ 
dance. 

From Wilmington I rode through solitary pino 
Bavnnnas and cypress swamps as before, sometimes 
thirty miles without seeing a hut or liumau being. 
On arriving at the Wackamaw, Pedoe, and Black 
River, I made long zigzags among the rich nabobs, 
who live on their rice plantations, amidst large vil¬ 
lages of negro huts. One of these gentlemcu told 
me that he had “ something better than six hundred 
head of blacks T 


Betuming with a few subsoriberB, three hundred 
additional copies were struck off. Volume II. 
appeared in January, 1810, and the author, having 
seen it through the press, set out on a tour down 
the Ohio and Mississippi in quest of new mate¬ 
rials and new subscribers. After consultation at 
Pittsburgh, he decided to n^iake the descent of the 
river in a small open skiff, a mode which, though 
perilous, recommended itself on the score of eco¬ 
nomy and freedom of action. He embarked alone 
on the 24th of Eebruaiy, and writes to his friend, 
Lawson-p 

My stock of provisions consisted of some biscuit 
and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, presented me by 
a gentleman of Pittsburg; my ppm, trunk, and great 
coat occupied one end of the boat; I had a small tin, 
occasionally to bale her, and to take my beverage 
from the Ohio with; and, bidding adieu to the 
smoky coniines of Pitt, 1 launched into the stream, 
and soon winded away among the hills that every 
where enclose this noble river. The weather was 
warm and serene, and the river, like a mirror, except 
where floating masses of ice spotted its surface, and 
which required some care to steer clear of; but 
these, to my surprise, in less than a day’s sailing, 
totally disappeared. Far from being concerned at 
my new situation, 1 felt my heart expand with joy 
at the novelties which siirroniided me ; I listened 
with pleasure to the whistling of the red binl on the 
banks os I pu'^sed, and contemplated the forest 
scenery, as it recoded, with increasing delight The 
smoke of the numerous sugar camps, rising lazily 
among the mountains, gave great effect to the vary¬ 
ing landscape; and the grotesque log cabins, ihui 
here and there opened from the woods, were 
diininislied into mere dog-lumses by the sublimity 
of the impending mountains. If you BU])pose to 
yourself two parallel ranges of foresi-eovered hills, 
whose irregular summits arc seldom more than iliroe. 
or four miles apart, winding through an immense 
extent of country, and enclosing a river half a mile 
wide, which alternately washes the steep declivity 
on one side, and lonves a rich, forest-clad bottom on 
the other, of a mile or so in breadth, you will have 
n jiretty correct idea of the appearance of the Ohio. 
The banks of those rich flats are from twenty to 
sixty find eighty feet higlj; nnJ even these last were 
witliin a few feet of bcir.g overflowed in December, 

leoa 

I now stripped with alacrity to my new nvoca- 
tioii. The current went about two an<l a half miles 
an hour, and I added about three and a half miles 
more to the boat’s woy with my onrs. 

I rowed twenty odd miles the first spell, and 
found I should be able to stand it perfectly well 
About an hour after night, 1 put np at a miserable 
cabin, fifty-two miles from Pittsburg, where 1 slept 
on what 1 supposed to be corn stalks, or something 
worse; so, preterring the smooth bosom of tlie Ohio 
to this brnsti heap, 1 got np long before day, and, 
being under no apprehension of losing my way, 1 
again pushed out into the stream. Tlio landscape 
on each side lay in one moss of shade; but the gran¬ 
deur of the projecting headlands and vanishing 
points, or lines, was charmingly reflected in the 
smooth glassy surface below. I could only discover 
when I was passing a clearing by the crowing of 
cocks, and now and then, in more solitary places, 
the big-homed owl made a most hideous liollowing, 
that echoed among the mountains. In this lonesome 
manner, with full leisure for observation and reflec¬ 
tion, exposed to hardships all day, and hard berths 
all night, to storms of rain, hail, and snow,—for it 
froze severely almost every night,—^I perseveredt 
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fi'om the 24th of February to Snndi^ evening, 
March 17, when I moored my skiff safely in Bear 
Grass Creek, at the rapids of the Ohio, after a voy¬ 
age of seven hundred and twenty miles. 

It was daring this descent of the Ohio that he 
wrote the poem of the Pilgrim. Fn)m Louisville 
he mode his way to Nashville, and thence through 
the Indian country to Natchez. 

A pleasant incident of his journey was his 
treatment by a planter named Dunbar, residing 
near Natchez, who, hearing tliat he was in the 
vicinity, addressed him the following letter:— 

Sir, —It is very unfortunate timt I should be so 
much indisposed as to ho confined to my bed-room ; 
nevertheless, I cannot give uf> the idea of having 
tlie pleasure of seeing you, os soon aa you find it 
convenient. The perusal of your first volume of 
Ornithologn, lent me by General Wilkinson, has pro¬ 
duced in me a very great desire of making your 
acquaintance. 

I understand from my boy, that you propose 
going, in a few days, to New Orleans, where you 
will see some small cabinota of natural history that 
may interest you. But. as 1 presume it is your in¬ 
tention t-o prosecute your inquiries into the interior 
t)f our country, this cannot he done better than from 
my house os your head-quarters, where every thing 
will be made convenient to your wishes. My houso 
stands literally in the forest, and your beautiful 
orioles, with other elegant birds, are our court-yard 
companions. 

The beai'cr attends you with a couple of hor«e>i, 
on the supposition tlmt il. may bo convenient for 
you to visit us to-ilny ; otherwise, he shall wait on 
you any other duy that you shall appoint. 

I am respectfully, <fec. 

William Dunilul 

Forest, May, 1810. 

AViLson accepted tin* invitation, and found the 
reality fully equal to the promise. He retnnied* 
to Pliiladelpliia on tlic second of August, after a 
seven inoiitliH’ tour, during which lie had ex¬ 
pended only four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Several amusing incidents, as might naturally 
be expected, occurreil during those and several 
other canvassing tours at a later period, for sul - 
scrijdions of $120 each. Not only were j)rivato 
collectors rare in those days, hut public libraries 
were few and generally i)oor. At Haverhill, N.H„ 
he was arrested in 1812 os a spy from (l-inada, 
taking skeUdies for the use of an aiitieijjated 
British invasion, and brought before a magistrale, 
by wliom ho was promptly released. In 1812, 
ho was made a inornher of the Aineriojin Philo¬ 
sophical Society. He resided for a great jmrtion 
of this and the previous your with liis friend, Mr. 
Bartram, at the Botanic Garden, and at this con¬ 
genial and delightful residence made rapid pro¬ 
gress in his work. The seventh volume wjis 
published in the early part of 1818. The author’s 
anxiety to complete his work induced him, in 
consequence of the difficulty of finding competent 
artists to color his plates, to undertake the work 
himself, in addition to ids usual severe literary 
labors, which were crowded so far into the 
night as to deprive him of his neoessaiy rest. 
The unavoidable result was impaired health. His 
friends remonstrated, but his reply was, “ Life is 
short, and without exertion nothing can be per¬ 
formed.” In his last letter, written about this 


time, to Paisley, he says, “ I am, myself, far from 
' being in £^d health. Intense application to 
• study has hurt me much. My eighth volume is 
now in the press, and will be published in No¬ 
vember. One volume more will complete the 
whole.” The la.st sentence shows the object on 
I which his heart was fixed. Until that “ one 
, volume” was out of the printer’s hands, there 
! wf\s no hope of any relaxation of his labor. 

I While his health was tlius imj)aired by sedentary 
' toil, it is said tliat he chanced one day to notice 
a bird of some rare si)ecies, of which he had long 
, been in search. He snatclied his gun, ran out, 
and swam a river in pursuit of his prey, which 
ho secured, but caught a cold wliicb led to a dy¬ 
sentery. Whether this incident, which is relat^ 
on tlie authority of one of Wilson’s American 
friends who visited Scotland some years ago,” in 
the life ])refi.\'ed to the reprint of the Ornithology 
in Oonstiihle’s Miscellany, is authentic or not, it is 
certain that AVilson Wiis attacked by dysentery, 
whicli, notwithstanding the eflforts of the best 
pliysicians of the country, caused his death on 
the 28(1 of August, 3813. His remains were in¬ 
terred, with great respect, in the Swedish burial- 
ground, Southwark. During his health he had 
expressed a wish that he might be buried “ where 
the birds might sing over his grave.” Had this 
wi.sh been known to the friends who Bni>erin- 
tendod liis funeral it would have been more fbUy 
I complied with, than by a grave within oily 
limits. 

The eighth volume was nearly through the 
, press when the author’s death occurred. The 
1 remaining portion was edited by his friend, 
George Ord, who wrote the letter-press of tlio 
ninth and hist volume. Both ap|>ear6d in 1814, 
with the illu8ti*ations, which had all been prejiared 
under Wilson’s supervision, prior to his death. 
Mr. Gi*d laid been Wilson’s assistant in several 
of his rfimbl(‘s, and was well qualified to complete 
Ins work. He accompanied the volume with a 
life of its author. 

In 1825, Mr. Ord jircpared a new edition of the 
last three volumes of the Omitholog}", and, in 
1S28, four supplementary volumes by Gharles 
Lucieii Boiiaf)arte, Prince of Canino, were pub¬ 
lished, the first of which was prei>ared for the 
j)ress i>y John D. Godnian, and the tlireo last by 
AVilliam 0(>(>i)cr. The entire work was reprinted 
in 1881, in four volumes of Constable’s Miscel¬ 
lany, witli a life of the author by W. M. Hethe- 
rington. 

The poems of Wilson reflect his sympathies, 
his sensibilities, his love of humorous observation 
among men; as his prose, with its ouick lively 
step and ininnte discrimination, so freshly pictures 
the animal world. In his humor and feeling 
AVilson, as a poet, l>c]ongs to the family of Burns. 
He addresses Ids friends in verse with the old 
loving feeling of Scottish brotherhood, has his 
song for love and beauty, and his siirdlar choice 
of subject in ludicrous tale or ballad, with a 
smarting sense of wrong and poverty ; while an 
early observation in natural history, and Ws pur¬ 
suit of descriptive poetry, belong especially to 
Wilson the naturalist. In Scotland he described 
tlie Disconsolate Wren, the beauties of Loohwin- 
nock, and the wonderfiil young scholar Bingan; 
as, in America, he afterwards wrote his verses on 
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the Bine Bird, sketched the Pennsylvanian scenery 
of the Foresters, and celebrat^ the ^litury 
Tutor on the Schuylkill. 

In that fine descriptive poem of the Foresters, 
in which he describes an October journey through 
Pennsylvania, and across the Alleghanies from 
Philauelphia to Niagara, the reader may have a 
true erdoyment of his poetic tastes and of liis 
ardent love of nature and adventure. The three 
travellers, Wilson, his friend, and nephew, set 
forth on foot, well provided with knapsack and 
fowling-piece, and with a stock of youth and good 
humor, to overcome the difficulties of the way. 
The poet, who became tlioroughly endenizened in 
America, has this opening appeal foi- the thenu s 
of American song, with a generously overdone 
compliiueut to Humphreys. 

To Europe’s shores renowned in deathless song, 
Must all the lionours of the bard belong ? 

And rural Poetry’s enchanting strain 
Be only hoard beyond the AHautic main ? 

What though profuse in ninny a patriot’s praise. 

We boast a Harlow’s soul-exalting lays; 

An Humphreys, blessed with Homer’s nervous glow; 
And freedom’s friend and champion in Freneau ; 

Yet Nature’s charms that bloom so lovely Iicre, 
Unhailed arrive, unliecded disappear; 

While bare bleak heaths, and brooks of half a mile 
Can rouse the thousand bards of Britain’s isle. 

There scarce a stream creeps down its narrow bed, 
Tliere scarce a liillock lifts its little liead, 

Or humble hamlet peeps their glades among 
But lives and murmuin in imni<)rt4d song ; 

Our western world, with all its matchless floods. 

Our vast transparent lakes and boundless woods, 
Stamped with the traits of majesty sublime, 
Unhonoured ween the silent la|)sc of time, 

Spread their wild grandeur to the unconscious sky. 
In sweetest seasons pass unheeded by; 

While scarce one Muse returns the sougs they gave, 
Or seeks to snatch their glories from the grave. 

The rural descriptions are higlily felicitous, lus 
in this sketch of the fann st^enery of Bucks and 
the boor of Northampton. 

Tlius half the day 

O’er hill and dale our stretching journey lay, 
Through fertile Bucks,* where lofty barns abound. 
For wheat, fair Quakers, eggs, and fruit renowned ; 
Full fields, snug tenements, and fences neat, 

Wide spreading walnuts drooping o’er each gate; 
The spring-house peeping from enclustering trees. 
Gay gardens filled with herbs, and roots and bees. 
Where quinces, pears, and clustering grapes were 
seen, 

With ponderous calaboslies hung between ; 

While orchards, loaded, bending o’er the grass, 
Invite to tuste and cheer us as wc pass. 

But these too soon give place to pros])eet8 drear. 

As o’er Northamptou’sf barren heights we steer; 
Bleak land of stones, deep swamps, and pigmy 
woods, 

Where the poor Swabian o’er his drudgery broods; 
Toils hard; and when the heats of harvest burn. 


• The County of Bucks, In Pennsylvania, Is a rich, woll-cul- 
tlvatod tract of country, containing noarly half a million of 
acres, and upwards of fl0,000 inhabitants. 

t iiorthampton ia an oblong hilly connty, adjoining that of 
Bucks. It is crossed nearly at right angles oy that remarkable 
range of the Allegany known by the name of the Bine Bldgc 
or Blue Mountain, which presents the appearance of an im¬ 
mense rampart, extending farther than the eye can reach, with 
an almost uniform height of summit. 


Gleans from the rooks his pittAnoe in return. 

Yet though so cursed his soil, his sheaves so few, 
All-conquering Industry still bears him through; 
Averse to change, pleased patiently to plod 
The same dull round bis honest father trod. 

Behold his low roofed hut on yonder green, 

There no gay front or proud piazza’s seen; 

Let wealthy fools their precious hoards disburse, 

No whim can tempt him to untie his purse. 

A moas-grown penthouse shades his narrow door, 
One window joins with patches covered o’er; 
Around the garden numerous hives are ranged. 

And i>endnnt gourds to fading yellow changed. 
She<ls, smoke-house, hog pens, crowd the miry yard, 
Where endless yells from growling jugs are heard. 
Aj)i>roac‘h this humble hut; look in, nor fear; 

Say, could Ambition find one comfort here? 

Yet sweet Content e’en here is soinetimes found. 
Turning the wheel, or slumbering by its sound. 

No mirrors dazzle, no rich beds a])]tear, 

Wide wasting Fashion never entered here. 

Tliose plates of pewter, ranged along the frauje. 

In ancient days from distant Toiieblnnd came. 

That oaken table, so uncouth and l(»w. 

Stood where it stands some sixty years ago. 

In this arm chair where Hans delights to snore, 

His grc*at-gran<lfather nodded long before. 

Thus glows bis greasy stove tbronghout the year, 
Tlie torrid zone for ever rages here. 

Here, when tlu* shades of weary evening full, 

Sits Hans, the lord and sovereign of all; 

Das Neue Callen<ler* from the nail unhooks, 

His dark brows solemn and morose Iiis looks; 

Beside his lamp, w ith spectacles on nose, 
To-morrow’s weather seeks, its rains or snows, 

The moon’s eventful signs, th’ auspicious hour 
To plant the downward root or rising flower; 

()f w itch-confounding doctxirs tells llie tale, 

J'ips his luetheglin, or liis cider stale. 

All other joys for which he ever sighs 

His dear loved saur-eraut or his pi)>e BU]>plies. 

AVith tlie schooluniister, tlie lionor of hi.s pur¬ 
suits and bis inglorious trials, Wihon always had 
a keen syinjiatliy. He has introduced in tliis 
jiocTii an a])])cnl which deserves to l)i‘ printed for 
gratuittms circulation in every village or school 
district in the country. 

TUX BCnOOLMABTKS. 

Of all professions ibat this woi ld bos known, 
From clowns and cobblers upwards to the throne; 
From the grave architect of Greece and Home, 
Down to iTie framer of a fartliing broom, 

The worst for care and undeserved abuse. 

The first in real dignity and use, 

(If skilled to teach, and diligent to nile) 

Is the learned most^^r of a little school, 

Not he who guides the legs, or skills the clown 
To square Ins fist, and knock his fellow down ; 

Not be who shows tlie still more barbarous art 
To parry thrusts, and pierce the unguarded heart; 
But that good man, wiio, faithful to his chai'ge, 

Still toils the opening reason to enlarge; 

And leads the growing mind, through every stage, 
From humble A, B, C, to God’s own page; 

From black, rough pothooks, horrid to the siglit. 

To fairest lines that float o’er purest white; 

From Numeration, through an opening way. 

Till dark Annuities seem clear as day ; 

Pours o»er the mind a flood of mental light, 

Expands its wings, and gives it powers for flight. 


* The New AlmsDso. 
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Till earth’s remotest bound, and heaven’s bright train 
He trace, weigh, measure, picture, and explain. 

If such his toils, sure honour and regard, 

And wealth and fame shall be his dear reward; 

8 ure every tongue will utter fortli his praise, 

And blessings gild the evening of his days I 
Yea—blest indeed, by cold ungrateful scorn, 

With study pale, by daily crosses worn. 

Despised by tlioso wiio*to his labour owe 
All that they read, and almost all they know. 
Condemned, each tedious day, such cares to bear 
As well might diive e’en Patience to despair; 

The partial parent’s taunt—the idler dull— 

The blockhead’s dark impenetrable scull— 

The endless round of A, fe, C’s whole train. 
Repeated o’er ten thousand times in vain. 

Placed on a ]>oint, the object of each sneer, 
llis faults enlai'ge, liis merits disappear ; 

If mild—“ Our lazy master loves his ease, 

The boys at school do anything they please.” 

If rigid—“ He’s a cross hard-licarted wretch, 

He drives the children stupid with his bireh. 

My chihl, with gentle means, will mind a breatli; 
Hut fi'owns and dogging frighten l)im Uj denih.” 

])o as lie will his conduct is arraigned, 

And dear the Iit( le tiiat he gets is gained; 

E’en tliat is given him, on the quarter dny, 

With looks that call it—money thrown away. 

Just Heaven 1 who knows the unremitting cure 
And deep solicitude that teachers shari*. 

If Hiieh tiieir fate, by thy divine control, 

O give them lienltli und fortituile of soul! 

Nulls that disdain the murderous tongue of Fame, 
And strength to make the sturdiest of tliem tame; 
Orant tliis, ye |M»wer&! to dominies distrc'.t. 

Their sharji-tailcd hickories will do tlie rest 

In contract with the Diiteli boor of Northanq)- 
lon we may jireneiit the pleasing ^ketch of hospi¬ 
tality on tlie Susquehanna, with its eloquent tri¬ 
bute to tlie genius of tlio hceiic. 

AT HOME OK TIfR 8U8QITKUASJHA. 

Now Up green bunks, through level fields of grnss, 
Witli heavy licarts the fatal sjiot we pass 
Where Indian rage jirevailed, by murder fired. 

And wuirriors brave by savage hands expired; 
Where bloody Butler’s iron-hearted crew, 

Dooiued to the flames the weak submitting few; 
While scnMims of hori*or pierced the midnight wood,* 
And the dire axe drank deep of human blood, 
Obscured with mud, and drenched with soaking rain, 
'J'hrough pools of splashing mire we drove amain ; 
Night darkening round us; when in lucky hour, 

Led by its light we reached a cottage door. 

There welcomed in we blest our happy lot, 

And all tlie drudgery of the day forgot 
A noble fire its blazing front displayed, 

(Uoan shelves of pewter dazzling round arrayed, 
Whei e rows of ruddy apples, ranged with care, 

With grateful fragrance filled the balmy air; 

Our bard (chief orator in times like these,) 

Though frank, yet diffident, and fond to please, 

In broken German joked with all around. 

Told who we were, from whence and whither bound; 


* The massaore hero alladod to took place after the battle of 
8d July, 1778, which was Ibuffht near this spot. The smiUl 
body of Atneiioan troops were coinmondod by that brave, Lu- 
luone, and Intolliffont officer, Colonel Batter; the tories and 
aavages wore beaded Iw another Colonel Butler, of % very dif¬ 
ferent description. Wore I disposed to harrow np the feelion 
of the reader, I might here enlarges on the porttoulars of this 
horrlblo affliir; bat 1 choose to doblino it Tboso who wish to 
see a dotnll of the whole are referred to the Philadelphia Uni- 
vorsal Magazine fbr Utorcb flO, 1797, p. 890. 


The cottage gp*oup a ready opening made, 

And “ welcome friends," the little Dutchxnan said. 
Well pleased our guns and knapsacks we resigned. 
The adjoining pump, or running stream to find; 
There washed our boots, and entering, took our seat, 
Stript to the trowsera in the glowing heat 
The mindful matron spread her table near, 

Smoking with meat, anti tilled with plenteous cheer; 
And supper o’er, brought forth and handed round 
A mossy bowl with mellow apples crowned; 

For all our wants a mother’s cure exprest, 

And pressed us oft, and picked us out the best; 

But Duucuii smiled, and slyly seemed to seek 
More tempting fruit in Susan’s glowing cheek, 
Where such sweet innocence and meekness lay 
As fairly stole our pilot’s heart away. 

He irieil each art tlie evening to prolong. 

And cheered the passing moments with a song, 

8o sadly tender, with such feeling raised, 

That all but Susan with profusion praised; 

She from his glance oft turned her glistening eye. 
And paid in tears and many a stifled sigh. 

Tlius passed the evening charmingly away. 

Each pleusiMl and pleasing, innocent and guy, 

Till early bcd-timc summoned us to part. 

And Susan’s glances spoke her captive heart. 

Swift flew the night, in soundest sleep enjoyed. 
By dawn we start and find all hands employed; 
The wlic'd, the cards, by fire-light buzzing go; 

The careful ini)thc/kneads lier massy dough; 

Even little Mary at her needle sits, 

Anil while she nui’scs pussy, nicely knits. 

Our generous friends their courtesy bestowed. 
Refused ail price, and pointed out the rood; 

With kindest, wishes bade us all farewell; 

What Susan felt, the rising tear could telL 

Blest Hospitality! tlic poor man’s pride, 

'Die stranger’s guardian, comforter, and guide, 
Whose cheering voice and sympathetic eye, 

Even angels honour as they hover nigh; 

Confined (in mercy to our wandering race) 

To no one country, people, age, or place; 

But for the homeless and tlie exiled lives. 

And smiles the sweeter still the more she gives. 

O if on earth one spot I e’er can claim, 

One humble dwelling, even without a name. 

Do thou, hlost spirit! be my partner there. 

With sons of woe our little all to share; 

Beside our fire the pilgrim’s looks to see, 

Thai swim in moisture os he thinks on thee; 

To hear his talcs of wild woods wandering through; 
His ardent blessings as be bids adieu; 

Then let the selfish hug their gold divine I 
Ten thousand dearer pleasures shall bo mine. 

The whole of this poem, with its humorous 
contrasts of the privations and enjoyments of the 
travellers, and its truthful pictures of nature and 
local scenery, is in a very happy vein. If Ae 
poet’s genius is inwipablo of adding new glories 
to Niagara, at the close of tlie poem, it must pay 
that act of submission in its inferiority to the 
great sublime. 

BAB AMD BINOAN.—^A TALK. 

Delivered by the author In the Pantheon, Edinburgh, in a 
debate on the queetlon—“Whether Diffidence, or the Al¬ 
lurements of Measure, the greatest bar to the Progress In 
Knowledge?” 

IMTBODUOTTOB. 

Heoh I but it’s awfif like to rise up here. 

Where sic a sight o’ learned folks’ pows appear I 
Sae mony piercing een a’ fixed on ane, 

D maist enough to freeze me to a stane! 
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But it’s a mercy—mony thanks to fate, 

Pedlars are poor, but uuco seldom blate. 

(Speoklng'to the President) 

This question, sir, has beeu right well disputed, 
And meikle weel-a-wnt’s been said about it: 

Chiels, that precisely to the point can speak. 

And gallop o’er lang blauds of kittle Greek, 

Ehi’e sent frae ilka side their sharp opinion, 

And peeled it up as aue wad peel an iiigon.* 

I wiuna plague you lang wi’ my pour spole. 

But oidy crave your patience to a tale: 

By which yo’ll ken on whatiia side I’m staiiiiin’. 

As 1 perceive your hindmost minute’s rinuiu’. 

THS TALB. 

There lived in Fife, an auld, stout, worldly chiel, 
Wha’s stomach keiid nae fare but milk and meal; 

A wife he had, 1 think they ca’d her Bell, 

And twa big sous, omaist as lieigh’s himsel’. 

Rab was a gleg, smart cock, with powdered pash; 
Ringan, a slow, feared, baslifu’, simple hush. 

Baith to the college gaed. At first spruce Hub, 
At Greek and Latin, grew a very dab: 

He beat a’ roundabout him, fair and clean, 

And ilk ane court.ed him to be their frien’; 

Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 

But cursed poor Ringan for a hum-drum sinner. 

Rab talked now in sic a lofty strain. 

As iliough braid Scotland liad baen a’ his ain : 

He ca'd tlie kirk the church, the yirth the globe. 
And changed his name, forsooth, frae Rab to Bob. 
Whare’er ye met him, fiourishing his nmg, 

The haill discourse was murdered wi’ his tongue. 

On friends and faes wi’ impudence he set, 

And rammed his nose in everything he met. 

The college now, to Rab, grew douf and dull, 

He scorned wi’ books to stupify his skull: 

But whirled to plays and balls, and sic like places. 
And roared awa’ at fairs and kiritra races: 

Sent hame for siller frae his mother Bell, 

And caft a horse, and rade a race liitnser; 

Drank night and day, and syne, when mortal fu’. 
Rowed on the floor, and snored like ony sow; 

Lost a’ his siller wi’ some gambling sparks, 

And pawed, for punch, his Bible and his sarks; 

Till, driven at last to own he had cneugh, 

Gaed hame a’ rags to haud his father’s plougli. 

Poor hum-drum Ringan played anither part, 

For Ringan wanted neither wit nor art: 

Of mony a far-aff place he kent the gate; 

Was deep, deep learned, but unco, unco blate. 

He kend how mony mile ’twas to the moon, 

How mony rake wad lave the ocean toom; 

Where a’ the swallows gaed in time of snaw; 

What gars the thunders roar, and tempests blaw; 
Where lumjis o’ siller grow aneath the gruii’, 

How a* this yirth rows round about the sun; 

In short, on books sae meikle time he spent. 

Ye cou’dua speak o’ aught, but Ringan kent 

Sae meikle learning wi’ sae little pride, 

Boon gained the love o’ a’ the kintra side; 

And Death, at that time, hapnening to nip aflf 
The parish minister—a poor aull calf, 

Ringan was sought—he cou’dna’ say them nny. 

And there he’s preaching at this very day. 

MOOAL. 

Now, Mr. President, I think ’tis plain, 

That youthfu’ diffidence is certain gain. 


* The question had been spoken upon both sides before this 
tale was recited, which waa the last opinion given on the do- 


Instead of blocking op the road to knowledge, 

It guides alike, in commerce or at college; 

Struggles the bursts of passion to oontroul, 

Feeds all the finer feelings of the soul; 

Defies the deep laid stratagems of guile^ 

And gives even iunooence a sweeter smile; 

Ennoble-i all the little worth wo have, 

And shields our virtue even to the grave. 

How vast the difTrenoe, then, between tlm twain, 
Since pleasure ever is pursued by pain. 

Pleasure’s a syren, witn inviting arms, 

Sweet is her voice and powei*fal are her charms; 
Lured by her call we tread her flowery ground, 

Joy wings our steps and music warbles round; 
Lulled in her arms we lose the flying hours. 

And lie embosomed ’midst her blooming bowers, 

Till—armed with death, she watches our undoing. 
Stabs wliile she sings, and triumphs in our ruin. 

OOimXL AND FLORA.—A BONG. 

Dark lowers the night o’er the wide stonny main, 
Till mild rosy morning rise clieerful again ; 

I Alas! morn returns to revisit our shore; 

I But Counel returns to his P’lora no more 1 

I For see on yon mountain, tlie dark cloud of death, 
i O’er (kMinel’K lone cottage, lies low on the heath; 
While bloody and pale, on a fur distant shore, 

He lies to return to his Flora no more. 

I Ye light fl(5eting spirits that glide o’er yon steep, 

O wonM ye but waft me across the wild deep; 
There fearless Td mix in the bat tle’s h)ud roar. 

' I’d die with my Counel, and leave him no more I 

! ATIOIITEUTi)OL. 

I Tune—“ One hotUe more." 

I From the village of Lessly, with a head full of glee, 
1 And my ]>aek on my shoulders, 1 rambled out free; 

I Resolved that same evening, as Luna was full. 

To lodge ten miles distant, in old AuditertooL 

Through many a lone cottage and farm-h(»use I 
steered, 

Took their money, and off with rriy budget I slicere I; 
The road I exjdorod out without form or rule, 

Btill asking the nearest to old Audiiertooh 

A down I accosted, inquiring the road. 

He st-ared like an idiot, then roared out “ Glide G-d, 
' Gin ye’re gnim there for quarters ye’re surely a fool, 
I For there’s nought but starvation in ohl Auelitertool.'’ 

I Uiiminding his nonsense, ray march I jmrsned, 

! Till 1 came to a hill top, where joyful 1 viewed, 

I Surrounded with mountains, and inaiiy a white p(.ol. 
The small smoky village of old Auehtertool. 

I At length T arrived at the edge of the town, 

I As Pheobus behind a high mountjiin went down; 
The clouds gathered dreary, and weather blew foul, 
And 1 hugged myself safe now in old Auehtertool. 

An inn I inquired out, a lodging desired, 

But the lamllady’s pertness seemed instantly fiiv d ; 
For she saucy replied, as she ant carding wool, 

! ** I ne’er keep sic lodgers in auld Auehtertool.** 

I With scorn I soon left her to live on her pride, 

I But asking, was told there was none else beside, 

! Except an old weaver who now kept a school, 

And these were the whole that were in AuGhterb)ol. 

To his mansion I scampered, and rapt at the dooi\ 
He op’d, but as soon fis I dared to implore, 

; He shut ft like thunder, and uttered a howl, 

I That rung through each corner of old Auehtertool. 

I Provoked now to fury, the dominie I curst, 

I And otfored to cudgel the wretch, if he durst; 
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But the door he fast bolted, though Boreas blew cool, 
And left me all friendless in old Auchtertool 

Deprived of all shelter, through darkness I trod, 

Till 1 came to a ruined old house by the road; 

Here the night I will spend, and, inspired by the ow^, 
ni send up some prayers for old Auchtertool 

THE BLUB BnU>.~FftOM TUB OBBlTHOLOaT. 

The pleasing manners, and sociable disj^osition of 
this little bird, entitle him to particular notice. As 
one of the first messengei's of spri.Mg, bringing the 
charming tidings to our very doors, lie bears his own 
recommendation always along with him, and meets 
with a hearty welcome from every body. 

Though generally accounted a bird of passage, yet, 
so early as the middle of February, if the weather be 
open, he usually makes his appearance about his old 
haunts, the barn, orchard, ana fence posts. Storms 
and deep siujwr sometimes succeeding, he disappears 
for a time; but about the middle of March is again 
seen, accompanied by his mute, vi'^iting the box in 
the garden, or the hole in the oM apjde tree, the 
cradle of some generations of his ancestors. “ When 
ho first begins his amours,” says a curious and cor¬ 
rect observer, “ it is ]dcasing to behold his courtship, 
his solicitude to please ajid to secure the favour of 
his beloved female. He uses the tendcrest exj)res- 
sions, sits close by her, caresses and sings to her his 
most endearing warhliiigs. When seated togetiier, 
if he espies an inse<‘t delicious to her taste, he takes 
it ii[), flies with it txi her, sprends his wing over her, 
and puts it in lier month.”* If a rival makes his 
appearaiiee, (for tliey are ardent in their loves,) he 
quits lieriri a moment, attacks and jmrsues the in¬ 
truder 08 he shifts from place to jdocc, in tones thot 
bespeak the jealousy of his affection, conducts him, 
wil h many rejiroofs, beyond t he c\t remitics of his ter¬ 
ritory, and returns to wnrhlc out his transports of 
triumph beside his beloved mate. Tlie preliminaries 
being thus settled, and tlie spot fixed on, they begin 
to clean out the old nest, and the rubbish of the 
former year, and to prepare for the reception of their 
future offspring. Soon after this, another sociable 
little pilgrim, d'Hficftfira, house wren,)also 

arrives from the south, and, finding such a snug berth 
preoeeupied, shows his spite, by watching a conve¬ 
nient opjKirtiimty, and, in the a\)S(*nce of the owner, 
po[)ping in ami pulling out sticks; but takes special 
care to make off as fast as possible. 

Tlio female lays five, and soiiietinies six eggs, of a 
pale blue colour; and raises two, and sometimes 
three brood in a season ; tlie male taking the young¬ 
est under liis particular care while the female is 
again sitting. Their principal fo<*d are insects, par¬ 
ticularly large beetles, and other hurd-siielled sorts, 
that lurk among old, dead, and decaying trees. 
Spiders are also a favourite repost with them. In 
the fall, they occasionally regale themselves on the 
berries of the sour gum; and, os winter approaches, 
on those of the red cedar, and on the fruit of a rough 
hairy vine that runs up and cleaves fast to the 
trunks of trees. * Ripe persimmons is aiiotlier of tlieir | 
favourite dishes, and many other fruits and seeds 
which 1 have found in their stomat^hs at that season, 
which, being no botanist, I am unable to particu¬ 
larize. They are frequently pestered with a species 
of tape worm, some of which 1 have taken from their 
intestines of an extraordinary size, and, in some cases, 
in groat numbers. Mo-it other birds are also plagwd 
wiSi these vermin, but the blue bird seem* more 
subiect to them than any I know, except the wood¬ 
cock. An account of the different speoies of vermin, 

* Letter ftom Mr. William Bartram to the author. 


many of which, I doubt not, are nondescripts, that 
infest the plumage and intestines of our birds, would 
of itself form an interesting publication; but, as this 
belong more properly to the entomologist, I shall 
only, in the course of this work, take notice of some 
of the most remarkable. 

The usual spring and summer song of the blue bird 
is a soft, agreeable, and oft-re[>eated warble, uttered 
with Open quivering wings, and is extremely pleas¬ 
ing. In his motions aii<l general character, he has 
great resemblance to the robin redbreast of Britain; 
and, had he the brown olive of that bird, instead of 
his own blue, could scarcely be distinguished from 
him. Like him, he is known to almost every child; 
and shows as much eonfideuce in man by associating 
! with him in summer, as the other by his familiarity 
I in winter. He is also of a mild ami peaceful dispo- 
I sition, seldom fighting or aiiarrclliiig with other 
1 birds. His society is courtea by the inhabitants of 
the country, and few farmers neglect to provide for 
I him, in some suitable place, a snug little summer- 
! house, ready fitted and rent free. For this he more 
than sufiieiently rc])ay8 them by the cheeifuliiess of 
I his song, and the multitude of injurious insects which 
he daily destroys. Towards fall, that is in the 
i montli of October, his song changes to a single plaiii- 
' tive note, os he passes over the yellow many-coloured 
woods; and its melancholy air recalls to our minds 
tlie approaching decay of the face of nature. Even 
utter the trees are stript of their leaves, he still lin¬ 
gers over his native fields, as if loath to leave them. 
About the middle or end of November, few or none 
of them are seen; but, wifh every return of mild and 
open weather, we hear his plaintive note amidst the 
fields, or in the air, 8(‘eming to deplore tlie devasta¬ 
tions of winter. Indeed, he ajifiears scarcely ever 
t<»tally to fomike us; but to follow fair weather 
through all its joiirneyings till the return of spring. 

Such ar(* the mild and pleasing manners of the 
bluebird, and so universally is he esteemed, that I 
have often regretted that no pastoral muse has yet 
arisen in this western woody world, to do justice to 
liis name, and endear iiim to us still more by the 
tenderness of verse, as has been done to his repre¬ 
sentative in Britain, the robin redbreast A small 
acknowledgment of this kind I have to offer, which 
the reader, I hope, will excuse as a tribute to rural 
iiiiioceiiee. 

■\Vlien winter’s cold tempests and snows are no 
more, 

1 Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re-uj)- 
pearing, 

Tlie fishermen hauling tlieir shad to tlie shore. 
And eloud-eleaving geese to the lakes are a-stecring; 

I When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

I When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

I O then comes the bluebird, the lieralJ of spring i 
I And hails with his warbliugs the charms of the 
I season. 

I Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring; 

I Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the wea¬ 
ther ; 

The blue woodland flowers just beginning to 
spring, 

And spicewood and sassafras budding together: 

O then to your gardens ye housewives repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 

The bluebird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 

He flits thrtmgh the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blos¬ 
soms: 

He snaps up destroyers wherever they be. 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their Doeoms; 
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He dragi the vile grub from the com it devours, 
The worms from the webs, where they riot and 
welter; 

His song and his services freely are ours. 

And all that ho asks is-—in summer a shelter. 

The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his 
train, 

Kow searching the furrows—now mounting to cheer 
him; 

The gard’ner delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him; 

The slow linp’ring schoolboys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them 
In mantle of sky-blue, and Inisom so red, 

That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 

When all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow. 

And millions of warblers, that charm’d ns before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seckiug swallow; 

The bluebird, forsaken, yet true to his home. 

Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 

Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam. 

He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 

While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm. 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of iicaven, 
Or love’s imtive music have influence to cdinrm, 

Or symputliy’s glow to our feelings are given, 

Still dear to each bosom the bluebird shall be; 

His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is n treasure, 
For, through bleakest storms, if a calm he but sec. 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and ])lcusurel 

THX risu-nAWK. 

This formidable, vigorous-winged, and well known 
bird, subsists altogether on the finny tribes tliat 
swarm in our bays, creeks, and rivers; })rocuriiig his 
prey by his own active skill and industry; and 
seeming no farther dependent on the land than os a 
mere resting plaee, or, in the usual season, ii spot of 
deiwsit for his nest, eggs, nnd young. 

llie fish-hawk is migratory, arri\ ing on the coasts 
of Ivew York and New Jem*y about the 21st of 
March, and retiring to the south about the twenty- 
Bccoiid of 8cpt<niibcr. Heavy equinoctial storms may 
vary these i)eiiod8 of arrival and dcjmi-ture a few 
days; but long observation has Jisccrtniued, that they 
are kept with rernai’lcuble regularity. On the arri¬ 
val of these birds in the northern ])artsof the United 
States, in March, they sometimes find the bays ami 
ponds frozen, and experience a difficulty in procuring 
fish for many days. Yet there is no instance on re¬ 
cord of their attacking birds, or inferior land animals, 
with intent to feed on them; though tiieir groat 
strength of flight, as well as of feet and claws, would 
seem to render this no difficult matter. But they no 
sooner arrive, than they wage war on the bald 
eagles, as against a horde of robbers and banditti; 
sometimes succeeding, by force of numbers, and per¬ 
severance, in driving them from tlieir haunts, but 
seldom or never attacking them in single combat. 

The first appearance of the fish-hawk in spring, is . 
welcomed by the fishermen, as the happy signal of 
the opproacn of those vast shoals of herring, shad, 
Ac., tnat regularly arrive on our coasts, and enter 
our rivers in such prodigious multitudea Two of a 
trade, it is said, seldom agree; the adage, however, 
will not hold ^ood in the present case, for such is 
the respect paid the fish-hawk, not only bv this class 
of men, but, generally, by the whole neighbourhood 
where it resides, that a person who should attempt 
to shoot one of them, would stand a fair chance of 
being insulted. This prepossession in favour of the 
fish-hawk is honouraole to their feelings. They 


associate, with its first appearance, ideas of plenty, 
[ and all the gaiety of busiiieas; they see it active and 
industrious like themselves; inofiensive to the pro¬ 
ductions of their farms; building with confidence, 
and without the least disposition to concealment, in 
the middle of their fields, and along their fences; 
and returning, year after year, regularly to its for¬ 
mer abode. 

The regular arrival of this noted bird at the vernal 
equinox, when the busy season of fishing commences, 
adds peculiar interest to its first appearance, and 
woenres it many a benediction from the fishermen. 
With the following linos, illustrative of these cir¬ 
cumstances, I sliall conclude its history:— 

Soon os the sun, great ruler of the year. 

Bends to our northern clinics his bright career. 

And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals nnd myriads of the deep; 

When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride, 

And day and night the equal hoiira divide; 

True to the season, o’er our seo-beat sliore, 

The sailing osjircy high is seen ti» soar. 

With broad unmoving wing; and, circling slow, 
Marks each loose stniggler in the deep below ; 
Sweeps d()wn like lightning! plunges witli a roa; 
And beai‘8 his struggling victim to the shore. 

The long-housed fisherman beholds with joy. 

The well known signals ofliis rough einj)loy; 

And, us he bears his nets and oai-s along, 

Thus hails the wxdconie season with a b<*ug:— 

Tine riBBEEMAN'S UYMN. 

The osprey wails above, the sound, 

Thti geese are gone, the gulls are flying; 

The herring shoals swarm thii k around, 

The nels are launch'd, the boutj^ ure plying; 

Yo ho, my hearts! let’s seek the <leej>, 

liaise high the song, and ehcorly wish her, 
Still ns the bemling net we sweep, 

**God bless the tiwh-hawk and the fisher!” 

She brings us fish—slie brings us wpring, 

Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty, 
Fine store of sliad, trout, herring, ling, 

8hecj>shcad and djum, and old-wives’ dainty. 

Yo ho, my hearts I let’s seek the deep. 

Ply every oar, and checrly wish her, 

Still as the bending net we sweep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fishc.-.”' 

Sb© rears her young on yonder tree. 

She leaves her faitlifnl mate to mind ’em; 

Like HR, for fish, she sails to sea, 

And, plunging, shows us wIktc to find ’em. 

Yo ho, iny hearts I lijt’s seek the. deep, 

Ply every oar, and oheerly wish her. 

While the slow bending net wo sw eep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher I” 

JOHN EDMITND HAEWOOD. 

Harwood, the hctor, who came ojer to America 
with Wigneirs company to Philadelphia, in 1793, 
was a writer of verses of ease and sweetness, a 
collection of which he published in New York in 
1809. Dunlap, in his History of the American 
Stage, has dven eome pleasing rcminisccni^es of 
the man in This account of the opening of the New 
York Theatre in 1803 * 

“John E. Ilarwood has been mentioned in the 
catalogue of the splendid company brought out 
to this country in 1793 for Philadelphia. He 
was a man endowed by nature with brilliant ta¬ 
lents, and had received in every respect the edu- 
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cation of a gentleman. His Trapanti, Sir David 
Dunder, Lenitive, Dennis Brulgruddery, Canton, 
Grades, Captain Ironsides, and a long list of oha> 
racters, were superior to any man’s, in our oni- 
nion, yet seen in this country: he was more liae 
John Bannister than ai\y other actor of the Eng¬ 
lish stage. His Falstuff wus the best in this 
country until Cooke ])layed it, except,—and it is 
a most formidable exception,—that it was not 
suflSciently studied. Jn truth, self-iiidulgonce was 
the ruin of Harwood, as of thousands on and off 
the stage. After his marriage, he had retired 
from the stage, and kept a bookstore and circu¬ 
lating library: this retirement from a profession 
ill wliie.h ho was qualitied to sliine was probably 
not his own choice. lie read liis books, and 
neglected his busines-^. Booksellers should never 
read; if they do, they are lost. There are bril¬ 
liant exceptions; but then they wrote also: they 
did Jif)t read merely for the gnitiluiarion of read¬ 
ing, or tx) I'ill time^ but to gain knowledge, and 
they exertisd themselves to imj»nrt it. Tlie vene¬ 
rable Matthew Carey is an instance in point. 
Harwood was a poet, and had iti early Hfe juib- 
lished a volume of verges. was a man of wit, 
and tile favorite of every company ; never obtru¬ 
sive, and always willing to take a Joke or to give 
one. lie was lazy, and became corfmlent; the 
first dis(|iialitied him for all hiisiness, and ren- 
deriMl many of his new cljuractors, after he re¬ 
turned to the stage, less perfect than they ’would 
hav(' been; tlie second si)oiled bis api>earance 
and action for liigb or genteel comedy, for a cor¬ 
pulent Michael Perez (and lie played it well) 
should not be placed ])y the side of Cacafogo. 
Jolm K. Harwood, off the stage, would have 
slione as a man of fortntie, and 1 k‘ liad a wife 
expially fitted to he a man of fortune’s wife; but 
as imiit for a ptKir man’s wife as be was fir a 
[)oor man. Tlie consequence was the return to 
the stage, 'whicli brings bim again before the 
reader.” 

Harwood’s mood, in the volume of bis verses 
before us, is of a genial, sentimental cliaracter, 
softly tuned to melancholy at the voice of the 
nightingale, or tlie full of tlie leaf; competent at 
ode and elegy, and gallantly assisted, in its high¬ 
est animation, by the [iresenoe of the sex. In an 
“irregular ode” ho rather irreverently speaks of 
himself as a “ dangler on a petticoat;” a distinc¬ 
tion which his constant attentixms in verso to 
Emma, Myra, and other ladies, in their various 
humors, would seem fully to justify. There was 
delicacy in his Muse as lie watched the fair ones 
with a fond afleotion; and sang his amiable songs 
after the manner of the gentleman ot the olden 
time, in the age which was at its lieight at the 
beginning of the century. 

ODB TO nn>OLINOB. 

Gbddcfls of onae I whose oll-lethargic swny 
Id drowsy fefters binds the senseless soul, 

Whose magio power e’en mighty seas obey, 

And touoh^ by thee in smoother billows roll. 

At thine appi-oooh in summer’s scorching heat, 

The cattle grazing on tlie verdant plain 
To some kind shade direct their weary feet, 

T* enjoy sweet sleep beneath thy placid reign. 

Oh I take me, Goddess, to thy circling arms, 

And pour sweet visions o’er my languid head; 


O’er every thought infuse thy magic charms. 

And round my pillow all thy poppies spread 
What time the wearying sun, no longer bright. 
Now paints the western sky with streaks of red; 
What time the moon extends her glimmering light. 
And dark’ning sliades advise the tranquil bed; 

What time the sheplierds urge to quiet folds. 

And weary, haste to pen their tardy sheep; 

What time “ the uir a solemn stillness holds,” 

And weary nature welcomes balmy sleep; 

Oh, waft me, Goddess, to that peaceful shore 
Where drowsy silence lulls the quiet mind,^ 

Where Strife's discordant voice is heard no more. 
And sadd’niijg thoughts a potent opiate find. 

Bear me propitious to some fragrant scat, 

Some couch of nature’s sweetest flow’rets made; 
While slumbers hover o’er the still retreat, 

And lull each sense within the languid shade. 

Ne’er shall ambition’s fiame awake my breast, 
Ne’er shall her honore gild iny humble name, 

For glory’s votaries be the brass imprest, 

I And let admiring ages learn their fame. 

I And if the Muse afford some latent fire, 

May the dull couplet run iit numbers slow— 

Do thou a languid heaviness inspire, 

And hid them, languid as myself, to flow. 

Soon will the Muse’s proudest Inndscaj)© fad'*: 
Soon, soon will death dispel the fleeting joy ; 

I Let not one envious wish disturb this shade. 

One weak desire tliis Imppy ease destroy. 

! And Baeehns, let me not thy oi^ies share, 

Far be from me thy ijuarrel-breeding bowl; 

Let not the shouts of drunkards jar my ear. 

Nor folly’s noise distui'b my peaceful soul. 

Now take me. Goddess, in tliy circling amis, 

And pour soft visions o’er this languid head; 

In v\ ery thought infuse thy magic charms, 

And round 1113 ' pillow peaceful poppies shed. 

TO 11188 8-V, ox RETURNING Tint JUVENILIA OF WITHER. 

L 

1 thank thee for the simple lay, 

Upon my memory fixt. 

Which can such wholesome truths conve}’, 
With so much sweetness mixt; 

The sting of censure pleasantness can hide, 
And, as it spares our pride. 

It cannot fail to please; 

For those most wrong 
Will love the song. 

That can rebuke with ease I 

II. 

And should I ever be in love. 

As much I hope te be! 

His verse mistress’ faith shall prove, 

How true she loveth me; 

I will not trust the wanton, laughing ej^c. 

Of heedless revelry, 

Nor all the tricks of art; 

But tears tliat flow. 

Perforce for wo, 

Wlien sorrow melts the heart 

IIL 

Tlie smile benign when virtue gains 
A triumph over vice; 

Heart, like her bosom, free flx>m stains. 

An earthly paradise! 

Though she hereelf can never, never slide, 

Too gentle others to deride; 

With alabaster band, 

Not stretch’d in show, 

But to bestow 

A blessing through the land. 
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TV, 

Not to ooqtiet ]Bnth other men, 

But trul^ cherish one: 

Ify passion to return again, 

And smile on me alone; 

Though unresenred in disooune. and free. 

Her lips reserved for me; 

Bo shall I pleasure prove. 

And find a mate 
To mine estate, 

Pull worthy of my lovCi 

IK ▲ WOOD. 

Medc Peace here holds her silent reign. 

Along these paths she loves to rove; 

Where nought is heard but the sweet strain. 

The feathery sonpters pour to love. 

Bweet partners of the sylvan scciio, 

Ye have not half my love, I ween! 

Not all that makes the forest ring; 

And if ye swell your little throats. 

With all your softest, sweetest notas, 

My love is greater far than ye can sing. 

THE rRlEynS to their OPPOSITK TIEIOHBOBS. 

Ah I forbear, in mei’cy, ladies! 

Tis enough we own your sway ; 

Neither such a hectoring blade is 
Longer on the field to stay. 

Mark*d by elegance and fashion. 

Not to love were to be blind; 

Soon, too soon, the subtle jmssion 
Chains an inexperienced mind. 

With such dextVoua art you wheedle, 
Half-averted looks and smiles. 

Hearts insnaring with your needle, 

Music, romping, and such wiles. 

Now, while mirth and harmless stoi^ 

Stay the lagging foot of time. 

We, your slaves, who much adore ye, 

Tell our loves in doggrel rhyme. 

Ladies, hear, in pity, hear us I 
Bpare the anguish of each heart! 

Yield to love, you need not fear us, 

Pew BO young are vers’d in art. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

John Quincy, the son of John Adams, was born 
at the residence of his great-grandfather, John 
Quincy, in Braintree, Massachusetts, July 11,1767. 
He was named John Quincy at the request of his 
^andmother, after this aged relative, who was 
dying at the time of his baptism. As his father 
was absent fn>m home on public afiSiirs the child's 
edneation devolved principally on his mother, 
one every way fitted for her important position. 
Every day, after saying his prayers, ho was re¬ 
quired to repeat the noble lines of ColUns, oom- 
menoing— 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

and the ode by the same author on the death of 
Colonel Charles Boss.* It was truly said of him 


* This chorsoterlstSe HiMdote of bis childhood was read a 
years before hla death by Mr. Adama to Mr. Robert G. 
Winthrop, from a letter which ho had just written to John J. 
Gurney, of England. ‘'He recited the lines," the narrator 
aaya, ** with an expression and an energy wbldi 1 shall never 
forget—the tears ooursins down his ebeeki^ and bis voice, every 
now and then, choked intb emotioD." 


by Senator Davis, that the cradle hymns of the 
child were the songs of liberty.” 

In February, 1778, in his eleventh year, he ao- 
oompanied his father on his mission to France. 
He was placed nt school in Paris, where he re¬ 
mained until his return with his father after the 
conclusion of the treaty with America in 1779. 
“He is respected,” writes his father tlie same 
year, “ wherever he goes for his vigor and viva¬ 
city both of mind and body, for his constant 
good humor, and for his rapid progress in French, 
as well os for his general knowledge, which at 
his age is uncommon.” 

In 1781 he was made private secretaiy to the 
Hon. Francis Dana, Minister to Russia. lie re¬ 
mained at the embassy until October, 1782, when 
after a short tour he joined his father in Holland, 
in April, 178JL After the signature of the treaty 
of peace at Paris in the following Septcrnl)er, he 
accompanied his father to England. In 1786 he 
returned homo with a letter from his father to 
Benjamin Waterhouse, in which the son’s acquire¬ 
ments are spoken of witli a just pride:— 

TO BENJAMIN WATRRnOURR. 

AvieuiK 24 April, 1785. 

This letter will bo delivered you by your old ac- 
qiinintanee »lolin Quincy Adams, whom J beg leave 
to recommend to your attention and favor. He is 
anxious to study some time ut your univoj’sity be¬ 
fore he begins the study of the law. which appears 
at present to be the profession of his choice. He 
must undergo an examination, in which 1 suspect he 
wdll not appear exoctly what he is. In trutfi, there 
are few wno take their <legrees at college, wdio have 
so much knowledge. But his studies having been 
pursued by himself, on his travels, witliout any 
steady tutor, he will be found awkwanl in sjieaking 
Latin, in pro'+ody, in parsing, and even, perhaps, in 
that accuracy of pronuncijition in reading orations 
or pociiirt in that language, wdiich is often chiefly 
attended to in such examinations. It seems to be 
necessary, therefore, that 1 make this H[>ology for 
liiiii t<o you, and request you to eummunicate it in 
confidence to the gentlemen who are to examine 
him, and such others as you think prudent. If you 
were to examine him in English and Frc'iieh poetry, 
I know not w'here you would find anybody his supe¬ 
rior; in Koman and English history, few jjersons of 
Ids age. It is rare to find a youth possessed of so 
much knowle<lge. He has translated Virgil’s .Eiieid, 
Suetonius, the whole of Sallust, and TacitUh’s Agri¬ 
cola, Ills Germany, and several books of his Annals, 
a great part of Horace, some of Ovid, and some of 
Caesar’s Commentaries, in writing, besides a number 
of Tully’s orations. These he may show you ; and 
although you will find the translations in many pla¬ 
ces inaccurate in point of style, us must be expected 
at his age, you will see abundant proof that it is 
impossible to make those translations without imder- 
sianding his authors and their language very well. 

In Greek his progress has not been equal; yet he 
has studied morsek in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Plu¬ 
tarch’s Lives, and Lucian’s Dialogues, tJie choice of 
Hercules, in Xenophon, and lately he has gone 
through several booKS in Homer’s Hiad. 

In mathematics I hope he will pass muster. In 
the course of the last year, instead of playing cards 
like the fashionable world, I have spent my even¬ 
ings with him. Wo went with some accuracy 
through the geometiT in the Preceptor, the eight 
books of Bimpson’s Euclid in Latin, and oompwed 
it, problem by problem, and theorem by theorem, 
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with le p6re de Chales in French; we went through 
plane trigonometry and plane-sailing, Fenniiig’s Al¬ 
gebra, and the decimal tractions, arithmetical atid 
geometrical proportions, and tiie conic sections, in 
Ward's Mathematics. I then attempted a sublime 
flight, and endeavored to give him some idea of the 
differential method of calculation of the Marquis de 
L'H6pit;i], and the method of fluxions and infinite se¬ 
ries of Sir Isaac Newton ; but alas I it is thirty years 
since 1 thought of mathematics, and I found 1 had 
lost the little I once knew, especially of these higher 
branches of geometry, so that he is as yet but a 
smatterer, like his father. However, he has a foun¬ 
dation laid, which will enable him with a year’s at¬ 
tendance on the mathematical professor, to make 
the necessary proficiency for a aegree. He is stu¬ 
dious enough, and emulous enough, and when he 
comes to mix with his new friends and young com- 
anions, he will make his way well enough. 1 hope 
e will be upon his guard against those airs of supe¬ 
riority amon^ the scholars, which his larger ac¬ 
quaintance with the world, and his manifest superi¬ 
ority in the knowledge of some things, iriuy but too 
naturally inspire into a young mind, and I beg of 
you, Sir, to be his friendly monitor in this respect 
and in all others. 

ITe was of course pre])aro(l for an advanced class 
at Harvard, and took his degree in 1787, the year 
after his adiiiiasion. The subject of his Coiu- 
incncenient oration wjus The Importance ami Ne- 
cMsity of Public Faith to the Well-being of a 
Community. 

In 1798, after preliminary studies in the office 
of Theophilns Pursims at SewhuryiH)rt, he com¬ 
menced tile jinictico of the law, wliioh he con¬ 
tinued, varying liis oceiqiation by occasional com¬ 
munications, signed Puhlicola and Marcellas, in 
the Centinef edited by Henjaiiiin Russell, until 
his ap|K>intment as Minister to the Hague in 1794 
by Washington, who in 1797 pronounced him 
“the most valuable public cljara<tter wo have 
abroad, and tlie ablest of all our diplomatic corps.” 
In July of the same year he was married to Louivi, 
daughter of Joshua Johnson of Maryland, consu¬ 
lar agent of the United State.s at lAjndon. Ho 
was soon after recalled by bis fatlier on his ao 
ces'.ion to the jiresidency. During his residence 
abn»a<l he mudo a tour in Silesia. A number of 
letters, written to his brother during its progress, 
were ])uhlished by the latter in the Portfolio., 
and were collected in a volume by a London 
publislier in 1804.* The work is divided into 
parts, one of which is devoted to a description, 
and the other to statistical information respecting 
the country. 

In 1801 ho was elected to the state Senate, and 
in 1803 a member of the Senate of the United 
States. In 1808 he resigned his seat in conse¬ 
quence of the diasatisfaction of the state legisla¬ 
ture with his advocacy of some of the measures 
of Jefferson’s administration. He had previ« msly, 
in 1800, been appointed Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric in Harvard College, and con tinned the 
discharge of his duties until ho resigned in 1809. 
In 1810 he published the lectures he had deli- I 


* Letten on Silesia, written dnrlne n tour tlirough that 
country in the years 1800,1801, by His hxcollency John Quincy 
Adams, then Minister Plenipotentiary IVom the United States 
to the Oourt of Berlin, and since a member of the American 
Senate. London: 1804. 8vapp.887. 


vered in his courses.’*' In 1810 he was appointed 
by Madison Minister to Russia, where he re¬ 
mained until 1815, when with Olay, Bayard. 
Russell, and Gallatin he negotiated the treaty of 
peace with England at Ghent, and was appointed 
minister to that country in the same year by Ma¬ 
dison. In 1817 he returned home, was appointed 
Secretary of State by Monroe, and remained in 
office eight years, when he was himself chosen 
to the presidency by the House of Re])resenta- 
tives, on wliom the choice had devolved. He re^ 
inained in office one tenn, when he was succeeded 
by General Jackson. He was immediately after 
elected a member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives from his native state, a position which he 
retained till Iiis death. In 1883 ho was nomi¬ 
nated by the anti-masonic party as governor of 
liis state. The result of the contest between 
three candidates threw the election into the 
Legislature, there being no choice by the people, 
wJiereupon Mr. Adams withdrew. He had pre¬ 
viously, from 1831 to 1833, published a series of 
letters condenm.'itory of the principles and prac¬ 
tice of the Five-Masons, reprinted in a volume in 
1847. Tliroiighout liis long and active political 
career, Mr. Adams retaine<l a fondness for litera¬ 
ture. lie published in 1832 a long {)oetical com¬ 
position, Dvrmot Mac Morroghft the argument of 
which is conci>(!ly summed up in a sentence of 
tile ])reface:— 

Dermot Mac Morrogh, for insupportable tyranny 
over his subjects, aggravated by the violation of the 
most sucred of hutiian ties, the seduction of another’s 
wife, is justly expelled from his kingdom. He imme- 
<litttely repall’s to “ the greatest prince of his time, 
for wisdom, virtue and abilities,” and sells his coun¬ 
try for the price of being restored by the foreign 
invader to his principality. The English king, to 
cover the basest of aggressions with tlie mantle of 
religion, applies to Pope Adrian the Fourth, an Eiig- 
lishinan, for authority to ravage Ireland with fire 
and sword, under pretence of reforming the inhabit¬ 
ants, and reducing them to the ortliodox faith of 
paying tribute to the Roman See. This authority 
Pope Adrian grants him without scruple. You may 
read in Kapin the hrvf itself. And with tliis sacri¬ 
legious abuse of religion, Henry, reeking with the 
blood of Bceket, and Dermot, the ruffian builder of 
monasteries, achieve the conquest of Ireland, in vas¬ 
salage to the crown of England. And this is the 
tenure by which Ireland is held as an appendage to 
the sister island, ut the present day. 

It is written not at all happily, with a tame 
adaptation of the Don Juan style, and cx)nsi8ts of 
a rliymod chronicle of the events it celebrates. 
The subject, says the author— 

The subject was well adapted to the composition 
of an historical talc, and as such 1 deliver it to the 
judgment of my country. It is intended also os a 
moral tale, teaching the citizens of these States of 
both sexes, the virtues of conjugal fidelity, of ge¬ 
nuine piety, and of devotion to their country, by 
pointing the finger of scorn at the example six hun- 


• Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, delivered to the olasses 
of Senior and Junior SophtstorM in Harvard University. Cam- 
bridax*: Hilliard A Metcalf. 1810. 

t Dermot Mac Morroeli; or, the Conquest of Ireland. An 
Historical Tale of the Twelfth Century, in four oantoe. Bv 
John Quiticy Adams. Boston: Garter, Heudee A Co., 188i 
8vo. pp. 1U8. 
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dred years since exhibited of a country sold to a 
forei^^ii inTader by the joint agency of violated niai^ 
riage vows, unprincipled ambition, and religious 
imposture. 

We extract 

TBS BOHO^ 

Nought shines so bright in beauty’s eyes, 

As the bold warrior's gallant bearing: 

The proudest deems his heaii; a prize; 

Tlie fairest would his fate be sharing; 

Let Truth, let Valor be thy guide; 

And faithful love, thy prieeloss jewel— 

Thou ne'er shalt lack a lovely bride; 

Nor find a female bosom cruel. 

Tis true, the soldier’s life is short; 

But what is life, depriv’d of action ? 

The craven coward’s base resort; 

A universe, without attraction. 

Then, urge thy courser to the field, 

And thou sfialt gain renown in ator}*— 

Compel the fioroest foe to yield ; 

Or die upon the bed of glory. 

Poems of a briefer compass on subjects of the 
day frequently apjieured from liis pen. A collec¬ 
tion of these was iiia<1e in 1848.* It contains a ; 
poetic version of the thirteenth satire of Juvenal. ' 
A small volume of letters, written tV<nn St. IV- , 
tersburg to his son, On, the Bible and its Tench- 
ings^ was published after liis deatli t 

In 1830, on tlie semi-eeritennial nnniversar}’ of 
the adoption of the federal constitution, "Mr. 
Adams delivered an address before the Historic*!J 
Society of New York. He was of courst* fre¬ 
quently (jailed upon for such services, but liis 
public discourses of tliis chiiracter, with the ex¬ 
ception of the funeral discourses on M.udison and 
Monroe delivered in 1836, 1834, and 1831, which 
were re-piiblislied with the title of Lives of Cele¬ 
brated Statesmen by John Quincy Adams, in 
1846^ have not been (jc»llected. He wjis a cA>n^tiiiit 
reader, and his admirable memory enabled liiiii to 
accumulate a vast stock of ready infui-ination. In 
Englisli ns well as ancient and foreign literature, : 
he >ya8 thoroughly versed, and able to r(‘i)eat long ; 
passages fixim authors in various languages. He 
translated Wieland’s Oheron in verse, hut withheld 
his version from thj press on tJie appearance of 
that of Sothehy. 

In the latter part- of Ins career Mr. Adams was 
a leader of the anti-slavery party, aiuLaii iiiHcxible 
advocate of the right of j) 0 tition on tliis as well as 
on every other subject. Ho curried tliis so lixr as 
on one occasion to prescait a fietitioii for a disso¬ 
lution of the Union, exiiresising at the same time 
his dissent from and abhorrence of such a jiro- 
oeeding. 

Mr. Adams retained the full vigor of his mind 
and body by his temperate and active mode of life 
to the hour almost of his death. He wjis in his 
place in the House on tlie 2l8t of February, 1848, 
and gave an emphatic “ no” on a motion to pre¬ 
sent tlie thanks of the House with gold medals to 
various officers who had distinguished themselves 
in the Mexican war. A little after this the course 
of business was interrupted by a cry, “ Mr. Adams 


* Poetns of Religion and Booloty by John Qntney Adams. 
New York: W. II. Grshom. IStno. pp. 108. 
t Aabarn, 1650. ISitio. pp. 128. 
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is dying.” He was falling over the left side of 
his cluiir, his riglit hand clutching at his desk 
for support. He was placed on a sofa, and re¬ 
moved for air to the rotinulo, and thence to the 
door of the east portico. As he (jould not he taken 
with safety to his residence he was (jarried to the 
apartment of the Sj>eaker, Mr. Winthrop. Here 
he rallied enougli to faltiT his memorable dying 
words, ‘‘This is the end of earth—I am content.” 
He then sank into an apparent stupor, in wdiich 
lie remained until he expired, at a quarter past 
seven in the evening (4* the day hut one after his 
attack. “It is better to wear out than to rust 
out,” was tile fa\orile maxim of Adams. It was 
one which lie lived fully up to, and with which 
the circumstaiiees of his last hours liiiely liar- 
monized. Had lii> mode of <leatli been presented 
to his choice in life, it would have j>rol)ahly hecjn 
joyfully accepted as a fitting close to his sixty-live 
years of active public service. 


THE WANTS OF MAN.* 

Man wnnf'. but little hero below, 

Nor waiitn that little lonir.’”— 

HtrmiL 


** Man wants hut little here below. 
Nor wants that little long.” 

Tis not with mb exactly so, 

But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, an<i if told 
Would muster many a score; 

Anil were each wisli a mint of gold, 
1 still bhould lung tor more. 

n. 

Wliat first I want is daily bread, 
And can\ ass-bucks and wine; 


♦ It WS8 written under those clrenmstances;—General Ogle 
Informed Mr. Adams that several youn:,' ladies in his district 
bad requested him to procure Mr. A.'s autograph for them. In 
accordance with this r^uest, Mr. Adams wrote the following 
beautiful poem u;>nn “The Wonts of Man,” eo^ stonis upon a 
sheet of note jiaper. 
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And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine. 

Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell, 

With four choice cooks from France, beside, 
To dress my dinner weU. 

UL 

What next I want, at heavy cost. 

Is elegant attire ;— 

Black s&le furs, for winter’s frost, 

And silks for summer’s fire. 

And Cashmere shawls, and iirussels lace 
My bosom's front to deck. 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 

And rubies for my neck. 

rv. 

And then I want a mansion fair, 

A dwelling-house, in style. 

Four stories high, for wholesome air— 

A massive marble pile; 

With halls for banquets and for bolls. 

All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 

And cellars for my wine. 

V. 

I want a garden and u park, 

Aly dwelling to surround— 

A thousand acres (bless the mark), 

Witli walls encompassed round— 

Where flocks may range and lienls may low, 
And kids and lambkins plav. 

Ami flowers and fruits commingled grow. 

All Eden to display. 

VI. 

1 want, when summer’s foliage foils, 

And autumn strips the lree‘s, 

A house within the city’s walls, 

For comfort and for ea^e. 

But here, as space is soinewliat scant. 

And acres somewhat rare. 

Aly house in town 1 only ^^unt 
To <)ccupy-a square. 

VII. 

1 want a steward, butler, cooks; 

A coachman, footman, grooms, 

A library of well-bound books, 

Ami picture-garnished rooms; 

Corregios, Magclalen. and Night, 

The matron of the chair; 

Guido’s fleet eoursers in their flight, 

And Claudes at least a pair. 

VIII. 

I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins, and gems; 

A printing press, for private use, 

Of fifty tnousand ems; 

And plants, and minerals, and shells; 

Worms, insects, fishes, bird.'*; 

And every beast on earth that dwells. 

In solitude or herds. 

IX. 

I want a board of burnished plate, 

Of silver and of gold; 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight. 

With sculpture’s richest mould; 

Plateaus, with ohaiideliers and lamps. 

Plates, dishes—all the same; 

And porcelain vases, with the stamps 
Of Mvres; Angouleme. 


z. 

And maples, of fair glossy stain. 

Must form my chamber doors. 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors; 

My walls, witli tapestry bedeck’d. 

Must never be outdone; 

And damask cui*taiiis must protect 
Their colors from the sun. 

XI. 

And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought; 

And sandal-wood, and bamboo cane, 
For chairs and tables bought; 

On all the man tel-pieces, clocks 
Of thrice-gilt bronze must stand, 

And Hcrecns of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 

XII. 

I want (who does not want?) a wiX3j 
Affectionate and fair, 

To Bolacii all the woes of life. 

And all its joys to share ; 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 

Of firm, yet placid mind, 

With all my faults to love me still. 
With sentiment refin’d. 

XIII. 

And as Time’s car incessant runs, 

; And Fortune tills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
j From eight to half a score. 

I want talas! can mortal dare 
Such l)li.S8 on earth to crave ?) 

That all the girls be chaste and lair— 
The boys ail wi^e and brave. 

xrv. 

And when my bosom’s darling singe, 
With melody divine, 

A pedal harp of many strings 
Must with her voice combine, 

A piano, ex(juisitely wrought, 

Must open stand, apart. 

That all my daughters may be taught 
To win the stranger’s heart. 

XV. 

My wife and daiightei*s will desire* 
Rcfresliment from perfumes. 
Cosmetics for tlie skin require. 

And artificial blooms. 

Tlic civet fragrance shall dispense. 

And treasur’d sweets return ; 

CoI<»gne revive the flagging sense, 

And smoking amber burn. 

XVI. 

And when at night my weary head 
Begins to droop ami doze, 

A southern chamoer holds my bed, 

For nature’s soft rejwse; 

With blankets, eounferpaiies, and sheet, 
Mattrass, and bed of down, 

And comfortables for my feet, 

And pillows for my crown. 

XVIL 

I want a warm and faithful friend, 

To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend. 

Nor bend the knee to power; 

A friend to chide me when Pm WTon^ 

1 My inmost soul to see; 
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And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him, os his for me. 

ZVIXL 

I want a kind and tender heart, 

For otheiu* vante to feel; 

A soul secure from Fortune’s dart, 

And bosom arm’d with steel; 

To bear divine chastisement’s rod. 

And mingling in my plan, 

Submission to the wifi of God, 

With charity to maa. 

XIX. 

I want a keen, observing eye, 

An ever-listening ear. 

The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to liear; 

A tongue, to speak at virtue’s need, 

In Heaven’s sublimest strain; 

And lips, the cause of man to plead, 

And never plead in vain. 

XX. 

I want uninterrupted health, 

Througliout my long enrecr, 

And streams of never-failing wealth, 

To scatter far and near; 

'The destitute to clothe and feed, 

Free bounty to bestow; 

Supply the lielnless orphan’s need, 

And soothe tlie widow’s woe. 

XXI. 

I want the genius to conceive, 

The talents to unfold, 

Designs, the vicious to retrieve, 

The virtuous to uphold ; 

Inventive power, combining skill, 

A pci*8everiiig soul. 

Of human hearts to mould the will, 

And i*eacli from jxile to pole. 

XXIL 

I want the seals of power and j»lace. 

The ensigns of command, 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace, 
To rule luy native land. 

Nor crown, nor sceptre would I ask 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill 

XXHL 

1 want tlio voice of honest praise 
To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
ITie friend of human kind; 

That after ages, os tliey rise. 

Exulting may proclaim, 

In choral union to the skies, 

Their blessings on my name. 


My soul, in humble hope unsoor’d. 

Forget not thou to pray. 

That this thy want may be prepared 
To meet the Judgment Day. 

VBOM TBS UFS AKD OHABAOTSB OF JAMIB KADnOlT. 


This constitution, my countrymen, is the great 
result of the North American revolution. This is 
the giant stride in the improvement of the condition 
of tlie human race, consummated in a period of less 
than one hundred years. Of the signers of the ad¬ 
dress to George the Third in the Congress of 17'74-— 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence in 
—of tlie signers of the Articles of Confederation 
in 1781, and of the signers of the federal and na¬ 
tional Constitution of Government under which we 
live, with enjoyments never before allotted to man, 
not one remains in the laud of the living. The last 
survivor of them all was he to honor whose memory 
we are here assembled at once with mourning ana 
with joy. We reverse the order of sentiment and 
reflection of the ancient Persian king—we h>ok back 
on the century gone b}’—we look around with anx¬ 
ious and eager eye for one of that illustrious host of 
Patriots and heroes, under whose guidance the revo¬ 
lution of American Independence was begun, and 
contiimod, and (Munploted. We look around in vain. 
To them this crowded theatre, full of human life, in 
all the stages of o-vistenc-e, full of the glowing exul¬ 
tation of youth, of the steady maturity of manhood, 
the sparkling eyes of beauty, and the grey hairs of 
reverend age—all this to them is as the solitude of 
the sepulchre. Wo think of this and say, how short 
is. hninati life! But then, we turn Iniek our 

thoughts again, to the scene over wliich the falling 
cuitnin has but now closed upon the drama of the 
day. From the saddening thought that they are no 
more, we call for comfort upon the memory of what 
they wtre, and our heai'ts leap for joy, that they 
were our fathers. Wo see them, true and faithful 
subjects of their sovereign, first meeting with firm 
but respectful remonstrance, the approach of usur- 
j)afion upon their rights. We see them, fearless in 
their fortitude, iind confident in the righteousness of 
their cause, bid defiance to tlie arm of power, and 
declare themselves liidi’j)endent States. We see 
them waging for seven years a war of desolation 
un<l of glm-y, in most unequal contest witli their own 
unnuturul stepmether, the mistress of the seas, till, 
under the sign-manual of their king, their Independ¬ 
ence was aeknowle<lged—and last and best of all, we 
see them, toiling in war and in }»cace tt) form and 
perpetuate an union, under forms of Government 
intricately but skilfully adjubted so as to seeiire to 
theiiiselvcs and their posterity the priceless blessings 
of inseparable liberty and lav.. 

Tlieir days on earth are omled, and yet their een- 
tiirj^ has not passed away. Their portion of the 
blessings which they thus laliorcd to secure, they 
have enjoyed, and transmitted to m«, their posterity. 
W*e enjoy them as an inheritance—won, not bv our 
toils —watered, not with our tears—siuldened, not 
by the shedding of any blood of 0111 * 3 . The gift of 
lica\en through their sutferings and their achieve¬ 
ments—but not without a charge of corresponding 
duty iueumbent upon ourselves. 

And wbnt, my friends and fellow citizens—what 
is that duty of our own ? Is it to remonstrate to the 
adder’s ear of a king beyond the Atlantic wave, and 
claim from him the restoration of violated rights f 
No. Js it to sever the ties of kindred and of blood 
with the people from whom we sprang? To cast 
away the precious name of Britons, and be no more 
the countrymen of Sliakspeare and Milton—of New¬ 
ton and Locke—of C’hatham and J^urkc? Or more 


XXIV. 

These are tho wants of mortal man; 

I cannot want them long, 

For life itself is but a span, 

And earthly bliss a song. 

My last great want, absorbing all, 
Is, when beneath the sod. 

And summon’d to my final coll, 

The mercy of my God. 

XXV. 

And oh! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream, 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature’s transient dream. 
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and worse, is it to meet their countzymen in the 
deadly oonfliet of a aeven years’ war? Na Is it 
the last and iprentest of the dnties fulfilled by them? 
Is it to lay the foandation of the finest Government 
and the mightiest nation that ever floated on the tide 
of time f No I These awful and solemn duties were 
allotted to them; and by tliem they were fiuthfttlly 
performed. What then is our duty f Is it not to 
preserve, to cherish, to imnrowe the inheritance which 
they have left us—won by their toils—watered by 
their tears>~saddened but fertilized bv their blood f 
Are we the sons of worthy sires, and m the onward 
march of time have they achieved in the career of hu¬ 
man improvement so much, only that our posterity 
and theirs may blush for the contrast between their 
unexampled energies and our nerveless impotence? 
between their more than Herculean labors and our 
indolent repose ? No, my fellow citizens, far be from 
us, far be from you, for no who now addresses you 
has but a few short days before he shall be called to 
join the multitude of ages past—^far be from you the 
reproach or the suspicion of such a degrading contrast 
You too have the solemn duty to peribrm, of improv¬ 
ing the condition of your species, by improving your 
own. Not in the great and strong wind of a revo¬ 
lution, which rent the mountains and brake in pieces 
the rooks before the Lord—^for the Lord is not in the 
wind—notin the earthquake of a revolutionary war, 
marching to the onset between the battle field and 
the scaffold-~for the liord is not in the earthquake— 
not in the fire of civil diasetision—in war between 
the members and the head—in nullifieation of the 
lows of the Union by the forcible resistance of one 
refraetory State—for the Lord is not in the fire; and 
Ma/fire was never kindled by yonr fathers! No! itis 
in the still small voice that succeeded the whirlwind, 
the earthejUMko, atid the fire. The voice that stills 
the raging of the waves and the tumults of the 
people—that 8p<»ke the words of peace—of harmony 
—or union. And for that voice, may you and your 
children’s children, “to the last syilable of recorded 
time,” fix your eyes upon the memory, and listen 
with your cars to the life of James Madison. 

THADDEUS MASON HARKIS. 

The Rev. Thuddeus Mason Harris, one of a family 
distinguished for its attention to American anti¬ 
quarian literature, was librarian at Harvard from 
1791 to 17118, as his son, the Rev. Thaddeus 
William Harris, distinguished as an ent-omologist, 
Las occupied the position since 1831.* The 



father was horn in Charlestown in 1768, and be¬ 
came a graduate in the Harvard class with John 
Quinoy Adams in 1787, when he delivered a 
poem on History, wliioh Hr. Belknap at the time 
complimented. He became teacher of a school 
at Worcester, and was invited by Washington to 
become his private secretary, an honorable posi¬ 
tion which he eagerly accepted, when he was 


* A grudson, Wil iora Thaddent narria, died in 1S54 at tbe 
am of twenty-eight, loerlog a reputation of antlquarlaji aeoom- 
pllahinenta and dlligenoe. , 
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prevented engaging in it by an attack of illness. 
He then pursued a theologio oonrae at Oambridge, 
where, in 1790, he delivered a Phi Beta ^ppa 
Oration on “ Learned Associations.^’ In 1798, he 
became pastor of the church in Dorchester where 
he continued through a lon^ life. In 1790 he 
published an elegy, The THumphe qf Bupereti- 
tion^ which denotes his thought and feeling, and 
the opening lines of which we may quote for 
their appropriate imagery:— 

TUX TKinMPHB OF BUPBB S T I T l ON. 

The sun retires. Night spreads her dusky plume. 

The gray mist rises from the passing streauL 
Yon cloud, o’ershodowitjg, deepens all the gloom: 
And the heart trembles as the lightnings gleam. 

Pale terror wanders o’er the dewy lawn. 

The loud blast groans along the distant shore. 

The ghost, complaining, rides upon the storm. 

The sea rolls high: the beating surges roar. 

Now guilt foi*sakes his agonizing bed, 

Where conscience planted many a piercing thorn. 
Kind sleep has left bis eye; each joy is fled: 

He waits, impatient for the coming morn. 

Full many an airy shaf^e—dejected—^pale. 

To his sad mind imagination paints; 

And as they flit across the blighted vale. 

He hears the breeze—they sigh; he chills and 
faints. 

Yet gentle innocence, with bosom pure, 

Fears not the loud wind’s groan, the breeze’s 
sigh, 

But walks abroad in virtue’s garb secure, 

Nor startles as the harmless lightnings fly. 

Mark, os deep musing in these still retreats. 

No anxious pang distracts her |>eaceful soul; 

No pulse tumultuous in her wild breast beats; 

No goblins haunt, nor fancied death-bells tolL 

Come, let us join the solitary dame, 

Though panting terror frowns along the vale. 

And hoar attentively her useful strain: 

When reason dictates, let her truths prevail 

A ]>ortion of tlie poem is taken up with tbe 
story of the desecration, by a parent, of the grave 
of his daughter, and the burning of the remmne 
to provide a charm for the health of their sisters 
which a note speaks of as an actual occurrence at 
Bflllston. 

There is a pleasing reminiscence of Harris at 
tin’s period, in connexion with the youth of Ed¬ 
ward Everett. When the latter was about four 
years old, at his birth-place, in Dorchester, he re¬ 
cited the following copy of verses which Mason 
wrote for the child, toe “little roan” referring 
to the color of the speaker’s hair.t 

THE Lirru OlATOZ. 

Pray, how should I, a little lad, 

In speaking, make a figure ? 

You’re only joking, Fm afraid,— 

Do wait tiil 1 am bigger. 


♦ The Triumphs of Baperstltlon; an Elegy. By a Stadaat 
of Harvard Unfversity. 


“ Bmrstltio error Insanns est; amandos timet, qnoa eollt 
vlolat*^-8zMZ0A*B Epbt. ^ ^ 

“Taotom Bnperstltlo potnlt saadere malonun F—ViaaTZi 
(81c) 

Printed at Boaton, by Isaiah Thomas, and Eheneisr T. A»> 
drewa at Faust’s Btatne, No. 45 Newberry-street 1790, 
t Ling’s Boston Orstors, p. SSL 
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But, tinoe yon with to htar my part, 

Aiid nrM me to begin it, 
rU itriTe mr proiee, with all my heart, 
Though email the hope to win it 

ril tell a tale how Farmer John 
A little roan-colt bred, sir. 

And every night and every morn 
He water’d and he fed, eir. 

Said neighbour Joe to farmer John, 

“ Arn’t you a silly dolt, sir. 

To spend such time and care upon 
A little uselees colt, tir 

Said Farmer John to Neighbour Joe, 

“ III bring my little roan up, 

Not for the ^od he now can do, 

But will do, when he’s grown up,” 

The moral you can well espy, 

To keep the tale from spoiling; 

The little colt, you tliink, is I,— 

1 know it by your siniliiig. 

And now, my friends, please to excuse 
My lisping and my stammers ; 

I, for this once, have done my best. 

And so—ni make my manners. 

His pastoral duties were varied by a journey 
for his health in the western states and a tour in 
Great Britidn. As a memorial of the former ho 
published on his return, his “Journal of a Tour 
into the Territory North-west of tlie Alleghany 
Mountains, made in the Spring of the year 1803, 
with a geographical and historical account of the 
State of Ohio.” Its dedication is clioractoristio 
of his mood. 

To the candor of the Public 
I submit my work; 
to the 

Providence and favour of Almighty God 
I commend my beloved family; 

And to the hopes. 

Not of the present, 
but 

Of the future life, 

1 resign myself. 

In the same year, 1808, he published a compi¬ 
lation, in four small volumes, entitled the “ Minor 
Encyclopfledia,” which Daniel Webster reineni- 
bttwd as a useful work. In 1805 he delivered a 
Phi Beta Kappa poem “On the Patronage of 
Genius.” In 1820 he published a “ Natural His¬ 
tory of the Bible,” on which he had been long 
engaged, which was pirated and mutilated in 
Englandl and translated in Geniiany. Visiting 
Savannab for his health, his antiquarian inquiries 
led him to write his “ Biographical Memorials of 
Jamea Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia,” which 
appeared in 1841. He also published numerous 
Simona and Addresses, many of the latter in 
oonnezion with the Masonic Fraternity, of which 
he waa a member. He also took an active part 
in the several historical and learned societies of 
his day. He died in 1842, in his seventy-fourth 
year. Dr. Frothingham has drawn his character, 
that of an amiable divine and sensitive scholar, 
with tendeniesB in his memoir in the publications 
of the Massaohasetts Historical Society,* of which 
Harris was one cf the original members. 


JOAEPH DSKNIB, 

Tins elegant essayist, the “lay preacher” of 
the old American journals, was bom at Boston, 
August 10, 1768. He ao(^red his literature at 
Harvard, of the class of 1790, reading law after¬ 
wards with Beigamin West at Charleston, New 
Hampshire, in which state he opened an office at 
Walpole. 

Dennie made one attempt at the bar, of which 
a humorous account was published 1^ his friend 
and early litoi'ary associate Koyal Tyler.* He 
spoke like an elegant scholar, avIHi some unneces¬ 
sary eloquence, on a provisory note case before 
a crude provincial judge, who did not appreciate 
his rhetoric, was discomfited by the bluntness of 
the bench, and did not renew his efforts. 

The Farmer's Museum^ published at Walpole, 
New Hampshire, originally established by Isaiah 
Thomas and David Carlisle in 1798, under the 
editorship of Dennie, who, after having con¬ 
tributed to its columns, became its conductor in 
1796, gatheretl around it one of the most brilliant 
corps of writers ever congregated to advance the 
fortunes of a similar undertaking in America. It 
numbered among its authors, each constantly fur¬ 
nishing a department, the witty lawyer Royal 
Tyler, a man of acute mind and well directed 
powers; David Everett, Thomas Green Fessenden, 
Isaac Story, and <itbers, wbo'^o abilities may bo 
traced in its elegantly arranged folio pages. The 
inventions of tlie paper were endless. Poem, 
essay, criticism, were served up with tlie skill of 
a French cook compounding liis bundredtb varia¬ 
tion of omelette. There were the “Farrago,” tlie 
“I.Ay Preacher,” the “Shop of Colon and Spon¬ 
dee,” “Peter Quince,” “Simon Spunkey,” “Tlie 
Hennit,” “The Rural Wanderer,” “Peter Pendu¬ 
lum,” “Tlie Desk of Beri Ilesdeii,” every trick 
of alliteration to catch the negligent readers.! 

Dennie wrote for the Museum, The Farrago^ 
a series of essays full of warm appreliension of 
the poetic beauties of life and liUTature; the 
Lay FreaFher^ which had the fault of irreverence 
in taking its texts for familiar discussion from 
Scripture, though jarring ujam the reader less in 
Dennie's hands from his good taste and tone of 
morality,t and he pnyected The Wandering Jew^ 
which was to close his labors in this kind. 

In the Port Folio the “Lay Preacher” d<‘- 
Bcrilies himself accomplishing his series of c.ssays, 
“a young man, valetudinary, without fortune, 


* Id the New England Galoxj, Julj 24,1818. Quoted In 
Bncklngbam's NewsraiNsr Literature. 

t The mottoes of tiu) Fanner's MuBeumat dlflhrent times In¬ 
dicate Its spirit 

Ho, every one that thlrstetb for novelty, oome I 
At another period It bad the linos fh>m Bunyon at its bead— 

Wonldst tbon remember 
From New Tear's dgy to the lost of December, 

Then read— 

which gave place to the verses, appropriate to Its rorol locality, 
from Goldsmith's Village— 

Hither, each week, the peasant shall repair, 

To sweet oblivion of his dolly core; 

Again the frirmer's news—the barber's tale, 

Again the woodmoa'a ballad shall prevail. 

Buckingham's Newspaper Literature, U. 1T4-220. 

X Blnee sneoeesfhlly Mlowed by the Sermons of Dow, Jun., 
who takes his text from the profkoe oIossIg authors, and wbooe 
three volumes, though the manneritm tires in the end, ore re¬ 
plete with good feenog and xuaoy nioe though inverted poetl* 
Oil exprsisfoM. 


• llMi.Hiataoe.Ooll., Fourth Beriet, IL 180. 
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without a patron, without an auriliaiy, without 
popular enoouragttiuent—which he could hardly 
mean literally, out which was all true enough of 
the state of literature at the time. The best 
talents were then gratuitously exercised for the 

ublic. The Farmer'9 M\mwm itself, with its 

rilliant array, was suffered to dechno, while poor 
Dennie was calling on the public to subscribe and 
authors to write (tor fame), os if both were 
under equal obligation. The paying diws of 
American authorship had not yet dawned. Books, 
even small duodecimos, were published by sub¬ 
scription with humiliating “ proposals ” by sensi¬ 
tive authors. A very clever resident English 
author in the country, John Davis, writer of a 
lively l)Ook of travels in the United States, which 
he dedicated to Jefferson, offere(i, by an advertise¬ 
ment, in 1801, two n(»vels, fruits of liis winter 
labors, to any bookseller in the country who would 
publish them—on the condition of receiving fifty 
copies. The Ixwksellers of New York, where he 
lived, could not, he said, undertake them, for they 
were dead of the fever.*** 

A notice to “ Readers and Correspondents ” in 
the Museum, Dec. 4, 1707, indicates its height of 
popularity, which it is curious to contra‘*t wdth 
the claims of publishers fifty years later, by the 
million, with the area of reading enlarged to 
Mexico and the Pacific:— 

“The constant swell of our subscription book 
suggests a theme to our gratitude and a motive 
to our industry. The Fannoris Museum is read 
by more than two thousand individuals, and has 
its patrons in Euroi)e and on the banks of the 
Ohio.’’ 

Dennie was employed upon tlio Museum from 
1796 to 1799, when ho left for Philadelphia, to 
edit the United Suites Gazette. In 18(K), he com¬ 
menced with the b<)oksellor, Asbiiry Di(^kens, tlie 
publication of the Port Folio, at first a weekly 
miscellany in quarto, in which fonn it remained 
for five years, when it was changed to an octavo, 
monthly, Dennie continuing the editor till his 
de ithf 

The five large quarto pages of prospectus in 
which Dennie amioimces to the world tlie liojws 


* PftTls Tlfltted ftnd rostdod fn Oeoivla and Ylrplnfa as a 
teacher. He saw frood company and enjoyed the climate, 
looking out upon the boantles of nature with his Horace In 
his hand. He wrote an Ode to tlio Mooklng Bird, and poems 
on the Ashley BWer and the Natural Brldse. His sketches of 
the literary ^lety of Philadelphia, and or American author- 
ship generally. In Ms Travels, which Is a book of pleasant 
exaggersHoiiA la amnslDg. This U one of bis notices on the 
PortFolio. 

“The editor of the Aurora calls the Port FMo the Porta- 
hie FooUry ; and hti fhoetluusness Is applauded by one party, 
and scorned by the other. But a better quibble on the word 
would be, to name it the Court OUo; for it mingles the 
dresses at Si, Jamoo with speoolatlona on literature. It 
being rumoi^ that Mr. Dennie bod been denominated by the 
Brltfsh Beviewer', the Armriean AMioon^ the following 
ludicrous paragnqdi appeared In the Aurora Ga*rttr. ‘ Ex¬ 
ult ye white hfllsof JTamptMra, redoubtable Monadnock 
Ttu^ttoay/ Laugh ye waters of the WirUteopes and 
Umbagog /xiiMS / Flow smooth In heroic veise ye streams 
of Amooaooeuok aud Androscoggin, Oookhoko and Oorltocook I 
And you merry Merrimack be now more merry I’" 

t The aevenu series of the Port Folio embrace in all forty'- 
seven volumes. Its suooession of editors was, Dennie, assist¬ 
ed by Paul Allen; Niobolos Biddle for a short period: Charles 
Ohidwell, M.D., April 1814 to Dec. 1816; John B. lUH, Jan. 
1818 to Deo. 1887. There is a general index, in the volume 
oloslug the year 1686, to Hall's twenty volumes from 1816. The 
work was continued for two years fortber, with diminished vi¬ 
tality, when it Anally explraa in IW. 


and intentions of the Folio,, ore a model of 
editorial sanguine faith and diligence. “Pro¬ 
spectus of a new weekly paper, submitted to men 
of affluence, men of liberality, and men of letters. 
A young man, once known among village readers 
os the humble historian of the hour, the con¬ 
ductor of a Farmer's Museum and a Lay Preach¬ 
er’s Gazette, a^in offers himself to the public as 
a volunteer editor. Having, as he conceives, a 
right to vary at pleasure his fictitious name, he 
now, for higher reasons than any fickle humor 
might dictate, assumes the appellation of Old 
School.” 

Dennie was followed to the Port Folio by his 
friend Tyler, who continued bis contributions 
“ from the shop of Messrs. Colon and Spondee” 
to his journal, displaying his copious and refined 
stores of reading, and urging many a point of 
well digested criticism and observation. 

Donnie’s broken health compelled him to retire 
for a while from the editorship of the Port Folio 
in the summer and autumn of 1811, a depression 
which was much enhanced by the death of liis 
father; but with the succeeding year ho returned 
to the work, addressing the public with the liope- 
fulness of the editor, who must always affect that 
virtue if ho has it not. He did not long survive. 
The miruher of his periodical for January con¬ 
tained some mournful editorial anticii>atioDS from 
his pen. 

TO THU PHBLia 

During tho nntuniiial and inidBummer months of 
the lust year, wiiioh has forever fied away, on the 
pinions of Time, the Editor of this Journal was 
compelled to relinquish its duties, and to be regard¬ 
less of its delights, in consequence of the furious on¬ 
set of three potent adversaries. Sickness, Sorrow, 
and Adversity. Under the ardency of the summer 
solstice, and while • the dog starve unpropitioui ray 
was flaming, he was confiiiro to the couch of Languor 
and AT)guisli; and, in the decline of autumn, he was 
alfiioted by one of the most tremendous domestic ca¬ 
lamities, wiiich can agonize the Sensibility, nourish 
the Melancholy, and overpower the Fortitude \ of 
man4 The influence of infirm health, in marring 
the operations, both of manual and mental industry, 

I is familiar to every patient, as well as to every phy¬ 
sician; and when to cor|>oreal Pain and yawning 
' Lo-ssitiide, the ** Sickness of the 8otd" is superadded, 
from such an abhorred alliance all the brilliant 
jwwers of Invention, and all the strong body piards 
of Labour keep obstinately aloof, or fly timidly 
away. The pen of the readiest writer corrodes in 
the standish; his papers and projects reposing, in- 
aloriously, on the shelves of oust, or in the pigeon 
; holes of oblivion. His desk is overthrown, his ma¬ 
nuscripts are mouldy, and his vase of ink is as diy 
as the vessel of the gospel outcast, while wandering 
in the parched wilderness of Beersheba. What 
Johnson emphatically calls the load of life, is then 
truly wearisome. Society presents nothing to glad¬ 
den, and Solitude nothing to soothe. In vain do we 
fly to the sequestered shades of the country. Let 
all tlie beauties of Nature solicit our notice g—let 
all the divereitiet of Pleasure court our aoeeptanoe 
—let the birds carol enohantingly in the grove, and 
the flowers bloom odorifoi’ously in the meadow; let 
tho breeze whisper softly in the wood, and the aun 


* Pope. t Edmund Burke. 

t The dosth of his fkther. | Dr. Johnson. 
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danc« gfuly on the water ; each rural eight, each 
rural eound * is equally lost to him, who is under 
the dominion of tliat relentless Power, which the 
poet Qraj energetically calls the Tamer of the hu* 

MAN BBJEAST, 

Whose iron soourge, and torhurinff hour 
The bad affright, affilet threat I 

By one, who was himself a seyere sufferer, it has 
been remarked, with truth and eloquence, that there 
aie, perhaps, very few conditions more to be regret¬ 
ted than that of an active mind, labouring under ' 
the weight of a distempered body. The time of I 
such a man is always spent in forming schemes, 
which a change of wind hinders him from executing; ' 
his powers fume away in projects and in hope, and < 
the day of action never arrives. He lies down, de¬ 
lighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleases his 
Ambition with the Fame he shall acquire, or his 
benevolence with the Good he shall impart But in 
the night the skies are overcast, the teni]>er of the 
air is changed, he wakes in languor, inqtatieiice and 
distraction, and has no longer any wisli but for 
ease, nor any attention but to misery. It may be | 
said that Disease generally begins that equidity, | 
which Death completes; tlie distmctioiis, which set I 
one man so much above another, are very little per- I 
ceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will | 
be Vain to expect entert.ainment from the gay, or in- I 
struction from the wise; where all human glory is | 
obliterated, the wit is clouded, the reasoner per- \ 
plexed, and the hero subdued; where the highest I 
and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left | 
him but the consciousness of innocence. 

On the seventh of the month in wliicli this 
was published, he died suddenly, at tlie early age 
of forty-four. The obituary in the next issue of 
the journal sjieaks warmly, in a style of elegance 
emulous of his own, of his literary aoconiplisli- 
ments and personal virtues. Bo ])ure was its 
texture, so delicate its conceptions, that his mind 
seemed, if we may sjieak so, to have been bathed 
at its birth in the very essence of literature—t^) 
he daily fed with the celestial dews of learning.” 
Ilis ctmversation was the counterpart of his 
writings, delighting in moral to])ic‘<, and graced 
by his fine stores of poetical reading. Ho was 
free from the jealousies of the literary profession, 
a happy condition for the editorial life he was 
called to assume. His amiability is reflected on 
every page of his writings, though occasionally 
tinged by a tone of disappointment. 

Buokingham, who was an apprentice to tho 
publi^er of the J^tiseum^ and carried copy from 
Dennie, describes his personal appearance in 1796. 
He was rather below than above tlio middling 
height, and was of slender frame; was attentive 
to fashion in his dress, appearing one May moni- 
ning at the office “ in a pea-green coat, white 
ves^ nankin small-clothes, white silk stockings, 
and pumps festered with silver buckles, which 
covered at least half the foot from the instep to 
the toe.” He wrote very rapidly, and like most 
persons connected with the press, deferred copy 
till the lost moment. One of tlie best of his 
lay-sermons,” says Buckingham, was written at 
the village tavern, directly opposite to the office, 
in a chamber where he and his friends were 
amusing themselves with cards. It was delivered 
to me by piece-meal, at four or five different 

*Oowper. 


I times. If he happened to be engaged in a game, 
I when I applied for copy, he would ask some one 
I to play hie IwndfoT him, while he would give the 
devil hie due, When I called for the closing para¬ 
graph of the sermon, he said, call again in 
minutes, ‘No,’ said Tyler, ‘I’ll write the im¬ 
provement for you.* He accordingly wrote a con¬ 
cluding paragraph, and Dennie never saw it till 
it was in print.” 

Buckingham speaks of his being “a premature 
victim to social indulgence,” and Knapp* thinks 
tlie habit was increas^ by the attic nights of the 
Philadelphia wits when the poet Moore was in 
their company, and that Dennie acquired a dis¬ 
trust of American society, quoting Cliffton’s com¬ 
plaint of “the land where fancy sickens, and 
where genius dies.” There was doubtless some 
cause for dissatisfaction; for it should not Iw for¬ 
gotten that Dennie wrote laboriously and well 
when the rewards of literature were scanty, 
and the position of the writer uncertain. If he 
wavered in his course, liis sensibility may very 
naturally have led him astray. 

Dennie’s convivial tastes led him to tlie forma¬ 
tion of a social gathering which was known in 
Pliiladelidiia as the Tuesday Club. It included a 
number of the cx>ntribiitors to tlie Port Folio. 
Gen. Thomas Cadvvallader who gave translations 
from Horace in the Magazine, Bamtiel Flwing a 
son of the Provost, who wrote with the signa¬ 
ture “Juccjuos,” Thomas Warton, Philip the son 
of General Hamilton, Wood the actor, Kichard 
Rush, and Richard Peters author of the Law 
Reports, were members. John Quincy Adams, 
Gouv. Morris, Judge Jiopkinson, Horace Jfinney, 
Robert. Widsb, tho Rev. John Blair Linn, Cbarle.s 
Brockden Brown, and Charles J. ingerholl, were 
also contributors to the Port Folio, wliicli, under 
the efticieiit management of the ])iiblisher, Har¬ 
rison Hall, in its best days, largely occupied the 
' attention of the reading jiiiblio in its departments 
of literature. 

As an Essayist, Derinie’s influence was cxinfined 
to tlie periodical literature of his day, only two 
scanty ctillections of his papers having been pub¬ 
lished:— The Lay Preacher ; or Short Sermons 
for Idle Peadere^ jirinWd at SViilpole in 1796, and 
a vohnno also of the Lay Pi'cnclier, collected and 
arranged by John E. Hall, in Philadelphia, in 
1817. 

Tho style of the T.ay Preacher in which Dennie, as 
he hiin.self tolls ns, aimed to unite “ the familiarity 
of Franklin with the simjdicity of Sterne,” does 
not always suggest those qualities. Its elegance is 
occasionally somewhat plethoric of adjectives and 
fine phrases, especially in the earlier series; 
while it has a vein of ingenuity and gentle humor 
I belonging to itself. 

ON THX PUCABITBn OP RTTOT. 

I **Ble8Be<l iB he that reftdotb."—Bcv. 1.1. 

I Whenever 1 reflect U|)on my habitual attachment 
to hooks, 1 feel a new glow of gratitude towards that 
Power, who gave me a mind thus disposed, and to 
those liberal friends, who have allowed the utmost 
latitude of indulgence to my propensity. Had 1 been 
born on a barbarous shore, denied the glorious pri¬ 
vileges of education, and interdicted an approach to 
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the rioh provinces of literature, I should have been j 
the most miserable of mankind With a tempera¬ 
ment of sensibility, with the nerves of a valetudi¬ 
narian, with an aident thirst for knowledge, and 
very scanty means for its acquisition, with a mind 
often clouded with core, and depressed by dejection, 

I should have resembled the shrinkiiiK vegetable of ' 
irritableness, and like the mimosa of the gardens, . 
have been doomed to be at once stupid and sensi- . 
tive. The com-ses of nature and fortune having ta¬ 
ken a different direction, parental benignity having 
famished me with the keys, and discipline and habit 
having conducted me through the portico of educa¬ 
tion, i have ever found, whether walking in the 
vestibule of science, or meditating in the groves of i 
philosouhy, or hearkening to historians and poets, 
or rambhng with Rabelais, such excellent compa¬ 
nions, that life has been beguiled of more than half | 
its irksomeness. In sickness, in sorrow, in the most 
doleful days of dejection, or in the most gloornj^ sea¬ 
sons in the calendar, study is the sweettMt solace , 
and the surest refuge, particularly when my reading | 
is directed to that iininortul book, whence the tiicmic | 
of this essay is taken. In an liour of adversitj^ 
when I have caught up this precious volume, I have ' 
found, instantly, the bairn ot Gilead and the medi- | 
cine for the mind. The darkness of despair has been ' 
succeeded by the brightest rays of cheerfulness, and 
in place of grim phantoms, I have found comfort, . 
peace, and serenity. 

T hope that this style of speaking occasionally in ; 
the first person will be forgiven, even by the most ^ 
fastidious reader, when he adverta to the custom of , 
iny predecessors. A periodical writer can liaiHliy | 
avoid this sort of egotisru, and it is surely very 
harmless wlien its employer muffies himself Jii the ' 
mantle of conceulinent, and in the guise, whether of 
a shrewd Spectator or a simple Lai/ Preacher^ walks • 
unobtrusively abroad. Mr. A<idii>oii and Monsieur 
Montaigne perpetually indulge this habit; and on a ! 
very cai-eful in8|)tietion of many editions of their es¬ 
says, I have always found, by certain infallible * 
marks, that those speculations had been most dill- ' 
gently perused, which abound in little sketches of 
the manners, liumuiirs, and habits of their authors. ; 
We are naturally curious thus tt> peep through the i 
keyhole of a study, to see a writ-er in his elbow- : 
chair, and to listen to his story with the fondness • 
and familiarity of friendship. Anonymous authors 
have a prescription from Parnassus to jmint them¬ 
selves; and when by a Tntler, u Spectator, t>r a ' 
Connoisseur, nothing but good colours and modi^t 
tinting is cmployeti, men look with mingled curi- | 
osity and complacency at the ]ucture. In a S[>eci]- i 
lation on the blessings <lorived from a studious tern- ; 
per, if a miniature of a lover of books is iiitnuluced, 
provided it be a tolerable reseinblanee, and viewed j 
in a proper light, it will, by an easy association, 
lead tlie observer to reflect more intensely upon the 
value of literature. 

The utility and delight of a taste for books are ns . 
demonstrabte as any axiom of the severest science. | 
The most prosperous fortune is often harassed by I 
various vexations. The sturdiest son of strength is | 
sometimes the victim of disease.^ Melancholy will ; 
sometimes involve the merriest in her shade, and i 
the fairest month of the year will have its cloudy | 
days. In these dreary seasons, from which no man I 
may hope to escape, sensual delights will not fill > 
■careely*a nook in the gloomy void of tlie troubled 
time. Brief as the lightning in the collied night, , 
this sort of pleasure may flash before the giddy eyes, ’ 
but then merely for a moment, and the twinkling ■ 
huliance is still surrounded with the murkiest gloom. ; 
Eating, drinking, and sleeping; the song and the ] 


dance, the tabret and viol, the hnrry of dissipation, 
the agitation of play, these resonrees, however hus¬ 
banded, are inadequate to the claims of life. On 
the other hand, the studious and coutem[)lative man 
has always a scheme of wisdom by which he can 
either endure or forgot the sorrows of the heaviest 
day. Though he may be cursed with care, yet he 
is surely blessed when he readeth. Study is the 
duUe lenimen laborum of the Sabine bard. It is soi^ 
row’s sweet assuug<‘r. By the aid of a book, he can 
transport himself to tlie vale of Tempe, or the gar. 
dens of Armido. He may visit Pliny at Ids villa, or 
Pope at TwickeiihuiiL lie may meet Plato on the 
banks of llyssus, or Petrarch among the groves of 
Avignon, lie may make philosophical experiments 
with Bacon, or enjoy the eloquence of Bolingbroke. 
He may speculate with Addison, moralize with John¬ 
son, read tragedies and comedies with Shakspeare, 
and be raptured by the rhetoric of Burke. 

In many of the old romances, we are gravely in¬ 
formed, that the unfortunate knight in the dungeon 
of some giant, or fiiscinated by some witch or en¬ 
chanter, while he sees nothing but hideousricss and 
horror before him, if haply a fairy, or some other 
benignant being, impart a talisman of wondrous 
virtue, on a sudden our disconsolate prisoner finds 
himself in a magnificent palace, or a beautiful gar¬ 
den, in tlie bower of beauty, or in the arms of love. 
This wild fable, which abounds in the legends of 
knight-errantry, lias always appeared to me very 
finely to shadow out the e.K*hantment of study. A 
book produces a delightful abstraction from the 
cares and sorrows of this world. They may press 
upon us, but when we are engrossed by study wo 
do not very acutely feel them. Nay, by the magic 
illusion of a foseinatitig author, we are trausjxirted 
from the couch of anguish, or the grii>e of indigeuce, 
to Milton’s paradise, or the elysium of VirgiL 

ow xxnrrATiON. 

*‘Ck)inmTUie with your own lienrt upon your bed, and be 
still."— PSAlJiB iv. 4. 

Having, in my last speculation, attempted to de¬ 
scribe some of the dcliglits of study, in this pa(>er it 
is ])ropose(l tt> consider the true use of retirement. 
Between them there should be a perpetual alliance; 
nay, they are not only neighbouring and friendly 
powers, but they arc familiar eonnexioua Amiable, 
interesting, and lovely sisters! if your worthy ad¬ 
mirer be attracted by the riches of one, he will 
quickly be delighted with the |>ensivene3B of the 
other. Study will give him all her books, and re¬ 
tirement conduct him to all her bowers. In no 
rumble will he experience more delight than when 
he roves through the healthful wood, or saunters 
through the tranquil cloister, with retirement on his 
right liand, and study on his left. Though their 
guise is exceedingly riJode.st, though their conversa¬ 
tion has no resemblance to loquacity, though their 
best attire is from no other wardi^obe than that of 
sweet simplicity, still Ibey will always gain more 
regard from the wiser than all the pageants of the 
pompous, and all the plumage of the vain. 

The royal psalmist, from whose <livine odes I have 
transcribed my text, was himself a memorable ex¬ 
ample of the utility of retirement, reflection, and 
self^oommuiiion. It will be remembered that he 
was a warrior, a statesman, a man of business, and 
a man of the world. In these various characters, 
though he often acquitted himself excellently well, 
yet unfortunately, in some flagrant instances, we 
perceive how much he was tainted by the infeoUon 
of the worlil But when he shuts his eyes against 
the glare of ambition, and the gaze of b^uty, when 
he ceases to touch the harp of fasoinationi and for. 
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Mkei th« oabinet and the eamp, then ve recognise, 
at once, the seholor, the philosopher, and the poet 
In the strong-holds at £n-gedi, he is a mere solmer; 
in the pelaoe of Saul, a servile mnsidan; in the 
cave of Adullam, a skulking ftiptire; and in the 
forest of Hareth, an unhappy esole. But when he 
tore himself awuy from the thraldom of care, the 
bustle of business, and the din of Jerusalem, when 
he wandered away by itu brook of the field, or the 
plains of the vfilderness, when be retired to his 
chamber, and commuued with his heart, then he 
formed those noble assooiationB, and composed those 
exquisite performances, which will transmit his name 
wim renown to the remotest posterity. 

Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Erasmus, 
Grouus, Mr. Addison, and Mr. Locke, together with 
a great multitude of iliuBtrious men, have been 
deeply involved in the cares of public business, as 
well as engrossed by the meditations of the closet. 
But for the fairest portion of their glorious fame 
how much are they indebted to the latter! While 
the chancery decrees of Sir Francis Bacon moulder 
away in the hands of some master of the rolls, the 
experiments of his study, and the essays of his wit, 
like certain exquisite pointings, grow brighter by 
time. While we peruse, witii still renewing plea¬ 
sure, Raleigh^s history of the world, his unlucky po¬ 
litics are scarcely regarded. Mr. A(ldison was secre¬ 
tary of state, and Grotius an ambassador; but who 
inquires for the despatehes of the one, or is interested 
in the ncgociatious of the other ? The fame of Eras¬ 
mus, constantly immersed in the turmoil of his 
times, and engrossed by cares, civil and ecclesiastic, 
would have perished with the names of those mise¬ 
rable monks whom he has derided, or those im]>eri- 
ous princes whom he has courted. But by some¬ 
times wisely withdrawing himself from the cabals 
of a court, and the polemics of the church, by medi¬ 
tating on horseback and in his chamber, by avarice 
of time, by intenseness of application and ardour of 
genius, he has filled ten folios, com|H)Hcd in the 
purest Latinity, where an indolent reader can find 
nothing too prolix, and where a critical reader can 
discover nothing to reprehend. The foolish jtolilics 
of Addison are scarcely remembered even by his 
faction. The character of Locke, as a man of busi¬ 
ness, is painted with no other pencils than those of 
ridicule, and the diplomacy oi Grotius and of Sir 
William Temple are utterly contemned; but their 
literary and pliilosophical works, the beauteous off- 

C of retirement and study, will continue to 
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*mi time, like him Gaza, in his wrath, 

Plaekini; the pillars that supi>ort the world. 

In nature's ample rnins lies entombed, 

And midnight, univeisal midnight, rolgna 

Though in the text we are admonished to com¬ 
mune with our^lves in our chamber, yet it would 
be a very partial and narrow iiiter])rotation, if it 
were concluded that we could not meditate any 
where else. The secresy of a clo«^ct, and the still¬ 
ness of midnight, are, unquestionably, propitious to 
the powers of reflection. But other places and 
other seasons mav be selected for that salutary dis¬ 
cipline, which the Pbalmist recommends. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that retirement and con¬ 
templation are never to be found except in a forest, 
or a desert, a cell or a cloister. In the thronged 
mart, and in the blase of day, he who has inured 
himself to habits of abstraction, may commune with 
himself, as though he was in his obamber. Pn^fs 
of this abound in many a page of the records of lite¬ 
rature. Some of the fairest displays of self-know¬ 
ledge, some of the finest results of meditation, some 


of the sweetest fhiita of retirement, owed their ap¬ 
pearance not to the tranquillity of sylvan gloves, 
in many a metropolis, resoundii g with the din of 
commerce, and crowd^ with the throng of nations, 
eontemplation has had her fill. Though a sublime 
poet, in a fit of rural enthusiasm, has exclaimed, 
Hide me flrom day^s garish eyo. 


J ret it would be alike dangerous and delusive to be- 
ievo, that we oaiiiiot speculate at noon, ns well as 
at night. In short, the choice of time or place is not 
essential to the fonnation of habits of self request ret- 
. iion, and the acquisition of the precious power of 
withdrawing the mind from all externul objects. 

As, in Dr. Johnson's phrase, I am often wakefully 
disturbed at midnight, and as I have not wholly for¬ 
gotten my boyish attachment to wooils and mea¬ 
dows, I acknowledge that I often commune with 
myself in my chamber; and, in genial seasons, by 
the banks of a romantic river, or in the recesses of a 
lonely foi’est I have already speculated twice on 
the profit and pleasure {U'oducible by nocturnal 
hours wisely employed, and rural rambles judi¬ 
ciously directed. But for a period of no inconsider¬ 
able Oration I have often retired to rest at a vulgar 
hour, and have wholly exchanged the country for 
the city. Change of circumstances demanded new 
habits. Though but seldom I wind slowly o’er the 
lea; though Uie glimmering landscape but rarely 
fades before ray sight; and my ears generally listen 
to other sounds than tlie drowsy tiniclings of n sliep- 
herd’s bell, yet it is my duty to reflect much even 
ill the midst of confusion. Accordir gly I commune 
with my own heart in the crowd, and can h<* still 
even in the street I sermonize in the suburbs, and 
find apt alliteration in an alley. 1 start a to)>ie in 
High stieet, and hunt it down ns far ns Soulliwnrk 
or the Northern Liberties. I walk through the 
market-place, as I once wandered in a wood; and 
while one is talking of his fanii, and another of his 
merchandise. I lii-ten to the srggestions of fancy, or 
invoke the cherub contemplation. 

But, to return to a more rigorous exposition of 
the text, ond consider it merely as on exhoitntion to 
the tranquil exercise of our mental powers in the 
retirement of the closet, I do not kr.ow whether in 
the pages of ai»y philosopher 1 could find a better 
lesson of salutary discipline. It is favourable to the 
culture of intellectual as well as moral habits. He 
who accustoms himself to closet meditations will 
not only purify his heart but correct his judgment, 
fonn hiB taste, exercise his memory, and r^ulate liis 
imagination. Moreover, he then has an admirable 
opportunity to view the world at a due distance, to 
form a deliberate estimate of life, to calculate with 
precision the proportion of his own powers, com¬ 
bined with those of other men; and having weighed 
himself, as it were, in the balance of the sanc¬ 
tuary,” to find new causes for regret, and new rea¬ 
sons for reformation. 

To multitudes, solitude, retirement, and reflec¬ 
tion appear in a form more horrid than the weird 
’ sisters in Bhakspeare. The man of business, the 
man of pleasure, the votary of vanity, and the vic¬ 
tim of lassitnde, all sedulously shun those hours 
I which have been so nobly employed by philoso¬ 
phers, poets, hermits, and saints. Dr. YoiiiJg, who 
nas immortalized his self-communion, in one of the 
, most original poems in our language, a poem not 
; only of gorgeous metaphors, but of the most ardent 
• piety, exclaSns, with more than mortal enthusiosn.— 


Ob, lost to virtue, lost to msniy tbooght, 

Lost to the noNest saMes qfthe soul T 
Wbo think it solitude to be alone, 

Oommnnion sweet I oommnnion Isrm and high I 
Our reason, guardian angol, and our Ood 1 
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nosAVRcrra or iviniuoi. 

**For tho worknun is worthj of bis most.*'—M att. s. 10. 

If there be iiich a personage as Truth, this asser¬ 
tion certainly belongs to her family, for what can 
be more just than that a vintager should eat some, 
at least, of those grapes which he had planted and 
watered. 

But judging from the practice of the world, at the 
present time, one woula think my text was grown 
obsolete, and that its principle was not recognised. 
In the shambles there is always meat enough, but 
how little is bestowed upon workmen Parasites, 
buffoons, fiddlers, equestnans, French philosophers, 
and speculators gormandize; but 1 see Merit, that 
excellent workman, that neodeth not to be ashamed, 
as lank and as lean as my old tabby-cat, who has had 
nothing to eat but church mice for a year. 

Though I am not saluted a brother by any legiti¬ 
mate parson, and belong to no ministerial associa¬ 
tion on earth, yet I cherish great respect, and feel a 
cordial regara for the established cle^y. I con¬ 
sider them, with few exceptions, as faitiiful work¬ 
men ; they make us moral; they instruct our youth; 
they lead sober and peaceable lives. 

Along the cool, soqnestered vale of life, 

They keep the nulielesa tenor of their way. 

They are wise, they are amiable men, though they 
are ignorant of foolish que’^tions, and “strivings 
about the law they undiuvitand perfectly the great 
rules of life. Such men, tlierefore, are worthy of 
their meat, and should be liberally provided. Tiiey 
labour much: few men labour more; they are com¬ 
pelled to exercise not only the head but the hands. 
The private estate, as well as the gospel vineyard, 
claims their care. When the drudgery of the year 
is done; when niimorou.s sermons have been com¬ 
posed, and numerous sick-chambers visited; when 
they have been in watchings and wcarinosB often, 
wliat meat will the benevolence of a ;>arish bestow? 
Verily, a morsel A beggarly pittance, called a sa¬ 
lary. and that pittance scantily and grudgingly paid. 
When I visit a village, covered with stores and 
shofis, and cultivated by opulent fanners; when 1 
hear the inhabitants boost of their flourishing cir¬ 
cumstances, and recount how many bushels of wheat 
they threshed last year, and how well it sold; if 1 
should be inforniel that their parson's annual sti¬ 
pend is but sixty pound.s, in oespite of all their 
Doasted riches anil ostentation, 1 should think them 
unworthy to enter a churi'h. 

If I should re])air to any place where men con¬ 
gregate. and describe to them one, who, in an hour 
of jeopardy, had ouitted his hearth, travelled many 
wearisome miles, been exposed to sickly air, been 
shot at for hours, and frequently without a crust or 
a draught to supply the waste of nature. If 1 
should add, that all this peril was sustained, that 
we, at home, might live in security, not one of ray 
audience, provided speculators and bloodsuckers 
were not of the numl^r, would deny that the old 
soLuixa was a worthy workman. But where is his 
meat? Oh, my good sir, do not propose that ques¬ 
tion in a republic, you know that a republic is never 
bounteous. Belisariuses atk for their obolus here 
as well as at Rome. But here the business ends. 
They rtc^wt in Great Britain and elsewhere. You 
might 08 soon expect* moderation in a Frenchman, 
or knowledge of the belles-lettres in a country attor¬ 
ney, as that a wmvMnweolth should be grateful 

OH OLIAHLinnS. 

**Let thy gsrments he alwsys white; and let thy head lack no 
ointment.*'— Eool. lx. 8. 

Though much occupied in preaching, and noted, 
as some of my frienoo say, for a certain poetical 


heedleMnesf of character, yet, if not oftener, at least 
every Bniiday, I copy the common custom, and in¬ 
vest my little person in clean array. As, from a 
variety of motives, and none of them, I hope, bad 
ones, I go with some degree of constancy to ohnrdh, 
I choose to appear there decently and in order. 
However inattentive through the week, on the so¬ 
lemn day I brush with more than ordinary pains 
my best coat, am watchful of the purity of my linen, 
and adjust my cravat with an old bachdor^s nicety. 
While! was lately busied at my toilet, in the work 
of personal decoration, it popped into nw head that 
a sermon in praise of neatness would do good Ber> 
vice, if not to the world at large, at least to many 
of my reading, writing, and thinking brethren, who 
make their assiduous homage to mind a pretext for 
negligence of person. 

Among the minor virtues, cleanliness ought to be 
I conspicuously ranked; and, in the common topics 
I of praise, we generally arrange some commendation 
I of neatness. It involves much. It supposes a love 
i of order, an attention to the laws of custom, and a 
decent pride. My Lord Bacon sayB that a good 
I i^rson IB a perpetual letter of recommendation. 
I This idea may be extended. Of a well-dressed man, 
{ it may be omrmeil, that he has a sure passport 
' through the realms of civility. In firat interviews 
' we can judge of no one except from appearances. 

! He, therefore, whose exterior is agreeable, begins 
well in any society. Men and women are dispmed 
to uugiir favourably, ratlier than otherwise, ot him 
I who manifests, by the purity and propriety of his 
garb, a disposition to comply and to please. As, in 
rhetoric, a judicious exordium is of admirable use to 
render an audience docile, attentive, and benevo¬ 
lent, so at your introduction into good company, 
clean and modish apparel is, though an humble, at 
least a serviceable herald of our exertions. 

As these are very obvious truths, and as literary 
men are generally vain, and sometimes proud, it is 
siiiffular that one of the easiest modes oi gratifying 
sel^complacency should, by them, be, for the most 
part, neglected; and that this sort of carelessness is 
so adhesive to one tribe of writers, that the words 
poet and sloven are regarded as synonymous in the 
world’s vocabulary. 

This negligence in men of letters sometimes arises 
from their inordinate application to books and pa¬ 
pers, and may be palliated by a good-natured man, 
as the naturm product of a mind too intensely en- 
' gaged in sublime speculations to attend to the black¬ 
ness of a shoe or the whiteness of a ruffle. Mr. Locke 
and Sir Isaac Newton might be forgiven by their 
. candid cotemporariee, though the first had composed 
j his essay with “ unwashen hands,” and the second 
. had investigated the laws of nature when he wm 
clad in a soiled night-gown. But slovenliness is 
often affected authors, or rather pretenders to 
authorship; and must then be considered as highly 
culpable; os an outrage of decorum, as a defiance 
to the world, and as a pitiful scheme to attract no- 
; tice by means which are equally in the power of 
I the drayman and chimneysweeper. 1 know a poet 
i of this deseription, who anticiptes renown no less 
! from a dirty shirt than from an elegant couplet, 

I and imamnes that when his appearance is the mort 
j sordid the world must conclude, of course, that his 
mind is splendid and fair. In his opinion, “ marval- 
I lous foul linen ” is a token of wit, and inky fingen 
I indicate humour; he avers that a slonehM hat is 
' demonstrative of a well-stored brain, and that genius 
always trudges about in unbuckled ^ocs. He looks 
for invention in rumpled ruffles, and finds high- 
sounding poetry among the folds of a loose stocking. 
But thia smirched son of Apollo may be aMived 
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thm is no neosssary eonnesdon betwsen dirt and 
ability. It is not nsosssary to oonsummate snob a 
numage to produce the fairest offspring of the 
sund. One may write brilliantly, and, itranffe as it 
may seem, be dressed well Ir negligence be the 
eriterion of genius, a eritic will, in future, inspect a 
poet’s wardrobe rather than his works. tiloveuU* 
ness, so far from being commendable in an author, 
is more inexcusable in men of letters than in many 
others, the nature of whose employment compels 
them to be conversant with objects sordid and im> 
pure. A smith from his forge, or a husbandman 
from his fields, is obliged sometimes to appear stained 
with the smut of the one or the dust of the other. 
A writer, on the contrary, sitting in an easy chair 
at a polished desk, and leaning on white paper, or 
examining the pages of a book, is, by no means, 
obliged to be soued by his labours. 1 see no reason 
why an author should not be a gentleman, or at 
least as clean and neat as a Quaker. Far from 
thinking that filthy drees marks a liberal mind, I 
should suspect tlie good sense and talents of him 
who affected to wear a tattered coat as the badge 
of his profession. Should 1 see a reputed genius to- 
tally regardless of his person, I should immediately 
doubt the delicacy of nis taste and the accuracy of 
his judgment 1 should conclude there was some 
obliquity in his mind, a dull sense of decorum, and ! 
a disregard of order. 1 should fancy that he con- ! 
sorted with low society; and, instep of claiming ! 
the privilege of genius, to knock and be admitted at 
palaces, that he ciiose to sneak in at the back door 
of hovels, and wallow brutishly in the sty of the 
vulgar. 

It is recorded of Somerville and Sheustone that 
they were negligent, and of tsmith that he was a 
sloven. But disregard of dress is by no means a 
constant trait in the literary character. Edmund 
Waller, Prior, Swift, and Bolingbroke, were re¬ 
markably neat in their persons, and curious in the 
choice of apjiarel; and of David Mallett, I>r. John¬ 
son observes that his appearance was agreeable, 
and he suffered it to want no recommendation that 
dress could give.” 

The Orientals are careful of tlieir persons, with 
much care. Tlieir frequent ablutions and cliunge of 
garments are noticed in every page of their history. 


My text is not the only precejit of noutness that can ! 
be quoted from the Bible. The wise men of the 
East supposed there wus some analogy between the ! 
purity oi the body and the mind ; nor is this a vain j 
unagination. j 

I cannot conclude this sermon better than by an ; 
extract from the works of Count Rumford, who, in ! 


MassaohusettB. He fitted himself for Dartmouth 
Ck>llege, and is on the list of graduates for the 
year 1795, when he delivered a valedictory 
Poem, with this generous prophecy of the growth 
of the country:— 

The Muse prophetic views the coming day, 

When federal laws beyond the line shall sway: 
Where Spanish indolence inactive lies, 

And every art and every virtue dies; 

Where pride and avarice their empire hold. 

Ignobly great, and poor amid their gold,— 
Columbia's genius shall the mind inspire, 

And fill each breast with patriotic fire. 

Nor east nor western oceans shall confine 
The generous flame that dignifies the mind; 

O'er ^1 the earth shall Freedom's banner wave, 

The tyrant blast and liberate the slave: 

Plenty and peace shall spread from pole to pole. 

Till earth’s grand family possess one soul.* 

Previously to entering college, he was a teach¬ 
er in the grammar-school at New Ipswich, where 
, he w'rote the famous juvenile schmdboy recita- 
; tion for one of his pujuls, Ejihraim Farrar, which 
has been made so well known to the public in 
Binghara’st Columbian Orator :— 

' Luris spoKxa 4 t a Bonoot KxinBiriow, by a uttlb bot 

SBVim TKABS OLl>. 

You’d 8c.arce expect one of my ago 
To s]>eak in public on the stage; 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cieero, 

Don’t view mo with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow ; 

Tall oaks from little acortis grow; 

And though 1 now am small and young. 

Of judgment weak and feeble tongue, 

Yet all great learned men, like me, 

Once learned to read their A, B, C. 

But why may not Columbia’s soil 
Bear men as great as Britain’s isle f— 

Exceed what Greece and Rome have doi^r f— 
Or any land beneath the sun ? 

Mayn’t Massachusetts boast as great 
As any other sister State I 
Or where’s the town, go far and near, 
lliat does not find a rival here ? 

Or where’s the boy but three feet high 
Who’s made improvement more than 1 ? 

Tliese thoughts inspire my youthful mi ml 
To he the greatest of mankind: 


few and strong words, has fortified my doctrine:— 
^ With what care and attention do the feathered 
race wash themselves and put their plumage in or¬ 
der ; and how perfectly neat, clean, and elegant do 
they ever appmr. Among the beasts of the field, 
we find that those which are the most cleanly are 
generally the most gay and cheerful, or are ^istin- 
gui^ed by a certain air of tranquillity and content¬ 
ment ; and iing;in^-birds are always remarkable for 
the neatness of their plumage. ^ So great is the effect 
of eleanlinesB upon man tl^t it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do I believe there ever was a person scru¬ 
pulously attentive to eleanlinees who was a consum¬ 
mate vuli^” 

DAYID EVERETT, 

Om of the band of aoooinplished contributors to 
Jbfmer's ifttssuia, and a political editor him¬ 
self of note, was bom in 1799 at Prinoeton, 


Great, not like CaBsar, stained with blm>d, 

But only great as 1 am good.{ 

Everett studied law in Boston, and wrote for 
I RiLssell's Gazette and other newspapers, including 

^ ' 

♦ Loring’s “ ITundred Boston OretoTS.” 
t Caleb Binfrhain, the compiler of this production, almost aa 
well known, in Its way, as Webstera Dpclling B^k, was a 
school teacher, and afterwards a bookseller of fi^ton, and had 
been a graduate of Dartnioutb In 17S2. As a director of the 
i State prison, be Interested himself In the lastruotlon of the 
younger orlmloals. He was a Jeflbraonlan In pollttos. His 
school books were, besides the Columbian Oratqn the Ameri¬ 
can Pmooptur, a bwk of selections for reading, Young Lady's 
Aocldcnoe. He also wrote a narrative entitled The Huntera. 
He died In 1817, at the age of sixty.—Allen's Blog. Diet 
X Mr. Lorlng, in bit Boston Omtora, gives an aooonnt of Far¬ 
rar, the original speaker of the Une^ and duotes some remarks 
by Edward Everett, at a High Sebool Examination, at Cam¬ 
bridge, July ta, 1860, in wbicb be alludes to this » flivorite lit¬ 
tle poem, which many persona hare done me the honor to 
escribe to me, bat which was In restlty written by e distent 
relative end tiimeeeire of mine, and, If 1 mistake not, befbre 1 
was bom.” 
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the Farm&r^n then under the manage¬ 

ment of Deunie, where his prose papers. Common 
Senso in DulhaibilUy became quite popular. They 
were of an epigrammatic turn, employed chief y 
with utilitarian remarks on frugality and tempe¬ 
rance, in the manner of Franktin, and were col¬ 
lected in 1799 in a small volume. The same 
year was also published, from the same source, 
his Farmer* $ Monitor. He contributed also to a 
literary paper called the Nightingale in 1796. 

Everett wrote a tragedy called Daramel^ or 
the Persian Patriot.^ which was acted and pul> 
lishcd at Boston in 1800. It is called, on the title- 
page, ^^an original drama,'' and, to the author's 
name, is add^, corrected and improved by a 
literary friend." Original it wa^, in reference to 
the productions tlion, os now, taken from foreign 
authors for the American stage; but its oom|K>si- 
tion belongs to a large class of English produc¬ 
tions, happily long since nntiqiiate<l. Any one 
who turns over the dramatic writings of the 
eighteenth century, will meet with abundance of 
such Orcastos, Indamoras, and Zaphiras as fgure 
in this piece: such stratagems, prisons, and 
despair— 

Where Melancholy cannot count her sigljK, 

And sorrow keeps no calendar but tears. 

Act V. sc. L 

Judged, however, by its own literar}’ fashion, it 
is not without its moderate elegances and proprie¬ 
ties. A few lines of the rndogue will show its 
scope, and its appeal to American patriotism:— 

While in the court the supple pander shines, 

Atid ciieerlcHS virtue in the dungeon pines; 

The elder world’s disasters rise U» view, 

To foil the stubborn virtues of the new: 

While these in contrast on the sbige appear,— 

There the proud des|HJt—tlie firm patriot liere; 

Tlint rob’d in power, this aniiM with nature’s lows: 
From scenes lilce these the bard his moral draws. 

In the Prologue also, the author himself ap¬ 
pears, to ask that indulgence from the public, and 
tliat deprecation of the critic's eye which his lit¬ 
tle pupils and their descendants have so <ifrcn 
supplicated fnan more indulgent circles of family 
friends:— 

To captious critics, versed in scenic laws, 

He dares not trust the merits of his cause. 

View then, ye lib’ral, with a candid eye, 

Kill not tlie bird that first attempts to fiy ; 

But aid his efforts with pareutnl earc, 

Till his weak pinions learn to ply the air: 

Till the young pupil dare aloft to rise, 

And soar, with bolder fights, his native skies. 

In 1804, Everett delivered a Fourth of July 
Oration at Amherst, and in September, u Masonic 
Oration, at Washington, N. IL In 1809 he 
edited the Boston Patriot., and in 1812 Tfie Pilots 
a pai>er in the interest of I>e Witt Clinton for the 
presidency. He wrote a series of papers on the 
Apocalypse, which wore publiNhed in a pamphlet. 
He left I^ston in 1813 for Marietta, Ohio, with 
the purpose of establishing a nowsriaper, but 
death interrupted his plans at that place, Dec. 
81, of the same year.* 


^Ketteirs Amsrlosn Poetry, IL 118; Buokfawham's News- 
l^rstore, 11.818; Loiing's Hundred Boston Omton, 


8A1CUBL ICILLEB, 

Trb author of the Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
Centuryy a work still valued for its taste, judg¬ 
ment, and fidelity, was bom in 1769 in the town 
of Dover in Delaware, the son of a Scottish cler¬ 
gyman, who passed forty-three years of ministe¬ 
rial duty in that place, one among the many ez- 
amjdes of sound literary and family infiuence ra¬ 
diating from the old American pulpit. 




The life of Samuel Miller was passed in pasto¬ 
ral duties as a Presbyterian clergyman in New 
York, which he discharged for twenty years from 
1798, and as Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Government in the Theological Semi¬ 
nary oPPrinceton, to which he was called in 1818, 
! and which he held for tliirty-six years, till his 
decease Jan. 7,1860. During this period of edu¬ 
cational service he was contemporary in the insti¬ 
tution with the sincere iind amiable Alexander, 
I whose son, in the recently published memoirs of 
\ his fatlicr, has paid a generous tribute to his me- 
j luory. Dr. Miller," says he, “ came from the 
I training of city life, and from an eminently 
, polished and literar)’ circle. Of lino person and 
i courtly manners, he set a high value on all that 
i makes society dignified and attractive. He was 
I pre-eminently a man of system and metho<l, go- 
I verning himself, even in the minutest particulars, 
i by exact rule. His daily exercise was measured 
I to the moment; and for half a century he wrote 
> standing. He was a gentleman of the old school, 

I though as easy as he was noble in his bearing; 

: full of conversation, brilliant in company, rich in 
i anecdote, and uni\ irsally admired. As u preacher 
he w^os deal- witlmiit brilliancy, accustomed to 
, laliorious and critical preparation, relying little on 
' tbe excitement, of the occasion, but rapid with 
j his pen, and gifted with a temicious memory and 
J a strong siiiiorous voice; always instructive, al- 
i ways calm, always accurate."* 

; Miller’s Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
j Century., containing a Sketch of the Revolutions 
\ and Improvements in Seieiice., Arts., and Literature 
I during that period^ was published in two volumes 
! in 1803. It was executed with care and in a ju¬ 
dicious spirit, enhanced by its pleasing style. Its 
survey of tbe progress of the intellectual elements 
of society was ftdl and fair for the period, and 
may still be consulted with profit and pleasure. 
The portion devoted to the early American litera¬ 
ture, the scholars and men of letters who pronm^ 
ed the education of the infant state, is in a spirit 
which all succeeding writers who traverse the 
ground may be emulous of. It is thoughtful, pa¬ 
triotic., and sincere. This work originally grew 
out of a pastoral discourse delivered by the author 
I on the first day of the new century, and was dedi¬ 
cated to John Dickinson, the author of the For¬ 
mer's Letters. It includes the consideration of 
the mechanical sciences, chemistry, medkdne, 


• Life of Arehibild Aknnder, p. 880. 
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niatheniatios and some of its applSoatdons, the 
fine arts, and a liberal diBonasion of literature in 
its BeTend departments of original composition, 
and in the advancement and stndy of the ancient 
and oriental and of the European languages. This 
formed bnt the first part of a contemplated work, 
the other three portions of which were to embrace 
Theology, Morals, and Religion, and to present 
^ the great events in the Christian Church, in tlie 
Moral World, and in Political Principles and Esta¬ 
blishments during the century,” a comprehensive 
design which the author never carried out. 

From 1806 to 1814 Dr. Miller was Corresfwnd- 
ing Seci-etary to the New York Ilistorical Ht)- 
ciety. He delivered before that body, A I)i%~ 
course designed to Commemorate the Discovery 
qf Nene Yorh^ September 4, 1809, being the com¬ 
pletion of the second century since that events 

In 1818 he published in an octavo volume of 
more than four hundred pages the Memoirs of his 
associate the Rev. Dr. John Rodgers, pastor of 
the Wallstreet and Brick Churches in New York.f 
It contains a narrative of the growth of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in New York, with much histo¬ 
rical information of general interest expressed 
with elegance of st 3 le. Of the learning of the 
old school of clerg 3 rmen in the country ho sa^’s:— 

Many persoTis are npt to suppose that the race of 
divines who flourished in our country seventy or 
eighty years ago, though pious and excellent men, 
hud a ve^ sennty supply of books, and in many 
coses a still more scanty education, compared with 
the divines of later years, ond especiall}' of the pre¬ 
sent da 3 \ Tliis opinion is not only eiToneous out 
grossly so. Those venerable fathers of the Ameri¬ 
can Church were more deeply leanicd than most of 
their sons. They read more, and thought more, 
than we are ready to imagine. The greater part of 
the books of ancient learning and ponderous erudi¬ 
tion, which are now to be found on this side of the 
Atlantic, were imported and studied by those great 
and good men. Original works are actually in fewer 
hands, in our day, compared with the number of 
readers, than in theirs. They read solidly and 
deeply: we hurry over compends and indexes. 
They studied systematically as well as extensively ; 
our reading is more desultory, us well as more super- 
ficioL We have more of the belles-lettres polish, 
but 08 biblical critics, and as profound theologians, 
we must undoubtedly yield to them the pulm of ex- 
oelletice. 

This is well said in reference to the labors of 
the old American fathers. It bhould be remem¬ 
bered that it was written in 1818, and that Dr. 
Miller lived to ^ee a new, thorough, and profound 
course of theological study established in the 
country. 

In 1827 he published Letters on Clerical Man- 
nets andMabite; addressed to a Student in the 


• Oolla K. Y. Hist Boo. vol. 1. 

t John Bodfers, whose name is remembered with great re¬ 
spect In New York, was a native of Bosto^Mass., bom in 1787, 
of Irish parentage. He waa a disciple of whitefleld os a youth, 
and was educated at the Academy of the Rev. Bamuef Blair 
at Fog's Manor in Chester county, Pa He was with Davies 
the preacher (afterwards President of Princeton) in Virginia 
He came to Hew York in 1785. His degree of Doctor of Divi¬ 
nity waa conferred by the University of Edinburgh, through 
the agency of three dlstingaiahed persona Whlteheld sug¬ 
gested the matter to Franklin, who obtained the fevor through 
Dr. Bobertaon. In the Bevolutionaiy war be waa a correspon¬ 
dent of Washington. He dl^ in New York, May 7,1611, in 
hit elghty4burm year. 


TheoUgieal Seminarp at Prineeton; in which 
he reviews the various positions of the clergyman; 
in his study, in society, his mode of writin^L 
thinking, and conversation; in the economy <n 
health, usefulness, reputation, and the preserva¬ 
tion of a sound, iudicious piety. 

In 1840 Dr. Miller published his Memoir qf the 
Dev, Charles Nisbet* the first President of IMck- 
inson College, whose acquaintance he had mode 
in 1791, when he visited him at Carlisle to seek 
the opportunity of hearing his course of Theolo¬ 
gical Lectures, a genial specimen of biography, 
with much interest in the copious and interestiiig 
original material. 

Edward Miller, the brother of the preceding, 
was born at Dover May 9,1760. He was educat¬ 
ed at the Academy at Newark in Delaware, con¬ 
ducted with eminent ability by two clergymen. 
Doctor Fraruds Allison and Alexander McDowell. 
Ho studied medicine at Dover with Dr. Charles 
Ridgelj^ and afterwards in 1781-2 in the Military 
hospital at Baskingi*idge, New Jersey. In the 
last 3 X‘ar lie embarked as surgeon in an armed 
ship bound for France, and in a year’s absence 
acquired a knowledge of the Frc*nch language. 
Ho returned to pursue his profession in Delaware, 
and in 1796 became a practitioner of niedicino in 
New York, where he engaged with Dr. Mitchill 
and Dr. Elihu II. Smith in the pulilieatioti of the 
first journal of tlie kind ever printed in the coun¬ 
try, tho Medical Depository,, commenced in 1797, 
Its conductors were meml)ers of a “Friendly 
Club,” which wa.s a nucleus at its weekly recep¬ 
tions for tlie intellect of the city. Dunlap, who 
wrote an account of Miller,* lias left a record of 
this social circle in New York, which also includ¬ 
ed, besides biinself then Manager of the New 
York Tlieatre, James Kent then Recorder of the 
city, Anthony Bleeckcr the lawj’er and master in 
chancery, Charles Brockden Brown, William 
W^alton Woolsey, George Miiirson Woolsey, John 
Wells the lawyer, William Johnson the Supreme 
Court re|>orter, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller. 

Edward Miller died March 17, 1812. 

His writings on medical topics, including his 
report on tlie yellow fever, were published in a 
volume. Ilis medical rejuitatioii stood high, and 
his literary and social qualities endeared liim to 
his friends. 

DE WITT CLINTON. 

The name of Clinton has long been eminent in 
the annals of New York. George Clinton was 
tlie governor of the province from 1748 to 1768, 
and the name of his son, Sir Henry Clinton, is 
familiar to every reader of the history of tha 
American Revolution. 

These were, however, but distantly related to 
the &mi]y with whom we are concerned. The 
first who is mentioned of the direct ancestors of 
Do Witt Clinton was William Clinton, on officer 
in the army of Charles the First. After the exe¬ 
cution of that monarch he took refuge in the 
north of Ireland, where he died, leaving an orphan 
son, James, only two years of ago. 


* Memoir of the Bav. Charles Nlabet D.D., late Praaldaiit 
of Dlcklnaon OoUego, Oarliale. Nair York: Cartar. lOmo. 
I^. 857. 

t The Montblf Baeordar, Naw Yoik, April, 1818. 
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IBs son, on arriving at man's estate, visited 
England for the purpose of endeavoring to re- 
oover his patrimony, which had been confiscated. 
He failed in this, but was successfhl in a suit of 
a matrimonial nature, as lie returned home with 
a bride, Elizabeth, the daughter of a Captain 
Smith, formerly of Cromwell’s anny. Their son 
Charles bom in 1690, organized in 1729 a large 
body of emigrants, and sailed with them for Ame¬ 
rica. They landed at Cape Cod. In 1781 Clin¬ 
ton purchased land in Ulster county, eight miles 
west of the hisdson, and built a house surrounded 
by a palisade to protect himself iroin the Indians. 
Here he resided until his death, November 19, 
1778. He left four sons, Alexander, Charles, 
James, a brigadier-general in the Revolutionary 
army, who died in 1812, and George, also a bri¬ 
gadier-general in the anny, and Governor of the 
State of New York, from the formation of the 
constitution in 1777 to 1796, and afterwards from 
1801 to 1801. He wa^ elected Vice-President 
of the United States in 1804, and died in that 
office, 1812. 

De Witt Clinton, the son of General James Clin¬ 
ton and Mary De Witt, was born March 2, 1769, 
at his father^s residence in Orange county, N. Y. 
He was j)ropared for college at the academy un¬ 
der the charge of Mr. John Addison at Kingston, 
almost the only school of eminence open in the 
state during the Rov(dntion, entere<l the junior 
class of Columbia College in 1784, and was the | 
first student received by that institution under its 
new organization afV-er the war. lie was one of 
the grailnating class in 1780. Clinton studied 
law with Samuel Jones, and was admitted to the 
bar. lie wiis shortly after apfiointed private se¬ 
cretary of his unele, George Clinton, the governor 
of llio state, and retained the office until a change 
of administration in 1796. 

In 1797 he was elected a member of the house 
of assembly, in 1798 a .state senator, and in 1801 
a Senator of the United States. In 1803 he was 
chosen Mayor of the CUty of New York, and, 
with a single exception, annually re-elected until 
1816. In 1817 ho was elected Governor of the 
State of New York, and re-eloclod in 1820. In 
1822 he declined again appearing ai a candidate. 

In 1823, afuT the celebration at Albany of the 
completion of the groat work wiJh which his 
name is inseparably identified, he was removed 
from the office of canal commissioner. This un¬ 
just and absurd proceeding aroused the feelings 
of the pt‘Oplo of the stite so warmly in liis favor 
that ho wa.s electcal governor of the state in 1824 
hy a inaj(vity of 20,000. He remained in office 
until his sudden death, February 11, 1828. 

Clinton was an active i)roinotor of the free- 
Hchool and other great educational inoveinonts of 
the state. He was also an influential member of 
the literary and Si’ientific associatioiw of liis time, 
and a lilxjral promoter of the charitable institu¬ 
tions of the state and city. His occasional ad¬ 
dresses before these institutions constitute his 
chief literary labors. 

Clinton was Vice-President of the New York 
Historical Society from 1810 to 1817, and Presi¬ 
dent from 1817 to 1820. He was always a great 
remoter of its interests. In 1811 he delivered 
is elaborate Diaeourse an the IroquoUy at an an- 
hiversaiy meeting of that body. In 1814 he drew 


up a memorial to the legislature in its behdf, in 
which he classified the history of the state under 
four periods: of the aborigines, the Dutch occu¬ 
pancy for about half a century, the English rule 
ibr more than a century, and the period since the 
Revolution, showing the measures necessary to 
j be taken at each stage for the preservation of the 
; national records. A grant was received in con- 
; sequence from the legi.slaturo, which secured to 
the society means for the purchase of a large por¬ 
tion of its valuable library. 

In the same year, 1814, he delivered his Ini/ro- 
duetory Dmouree hqfore the Literary and Philo- 
' eophical Society of New Yorh^ of which he was 
president. It is an exhaustive scholar’s review of 
. the pa^t and present state of literature and science, 
describing the iini)ediraents to their cultivation in 
the colony of Now York under the general provin- 
! cial intluonces, the population speaking a foreign 
language for a time; the confusion of the Revo¬ 
lution ; the evils of party spirit afterwards, with 
; the absence, in consequence of the industrial de- 
I inands of the state, of a literary class by profes¬ 
sion : while he fimls new advantages in the free¬ 
dom of the "tate, the growth of commerce, and a 
^ perpetual incentive to the e.vcitement of genius in 
the pure and healthful climate. From these reflcc- 
tit)ns he passes to the consideration of the pecu¬ 
liar objects of the Society, presenting the claims 
and opi)ortunitie8 of the studies of geology, zo¬ 
ology, botany, agriculture, and medicine. The 
notes and illuslrations, which constitute three 
times the bulk of the text, are a repository of in¬ 
teresting and profitable reading on these various 
themes. In these matters Clinton was in earnest; 
i and when the wags of the day, who opposed his 
I politics mixed u{> his literature and science with 
I their ridicule, he showed that he was master of 
, those lighter weapons us well. The satirists, who 
amused themselves with his pave, philosophical 
pursuits were made to feel the edge of his wit 
and pleasantry. 

In 1820 CUinton sketched the incidents of a 
tour to the west, along the line of the Erie canal, 
in a series of letters written in the character of 
an Irish gontlomaii travelling in America, which 
were j>ublished in the New York Statesman^ and 
afterwards collected in a volume, in 1822, with 
the title. Letters on the Natural History and In¬ 
ternal lieso u roes of the State of New York. They 
present a curious picture of the novel topics of in¬ 
terest at this recent period, in what is now, 
thanks to .such laborers os Clinton, so well de¬ 
veloped and thoroughly familiar a rt'gion. The 
freshness of his fancy, and activity of his mind, 
give a zest to his minute observations of natural 
scenery, climate, and productions, constantly en¬ 
livened by his ardent nationality, and taste for 
poetic and literary cultivation. The Letters of 
llihornious are genial and animated throughout, 
and well deserve to bo annotated, and find a 
home, which would have been a consummation 
of the author’s literary ambition, in the thousands 
of school-district libraries which now adorn his 
native state. 

The Hon. W. W. Campbell has reprinted, in the 
Life and Writings of Clinton, his private ioumal 
of hi^ exploration in 1810, in company with other 
oommiasioners, of the central portion of the state 
with reference to the proposed Erie canal. It is 
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a plasaaiit off-hand record, and gives a curious 
mture of the primitive days of Western New 
York. This was one of his first public services 
in reference to this great state enterprise, pro¬ 
nounced by President Madison too great an un¬ 
dertaking for the resources of the entire Union to 
acoomplish. Clinton had faith then and over in 
its feasibility and advantages. He continued its 
firm and active promoter and friend until he 
passed in triumph down its entire length, and 
poured the waters of Erie into the Atlantic ocean. 

Clinton was twice married. His first wife was i 
Maria, eldest daughter of Walter Franklin; and 
his second Catharine, daughter of Hr. Thomas 
Jones, “ all of this city.” In 1868 a noble colos¬ 
sal statne of bronze, modelled and cast by H. £. 
Browne, was placed by a public subscrijitioii over 
his remains in Greenwood Cemetery. 

In person Governor Clinton was over six feet 
in heiglit, and well proportioned. His coiinte- 
iiance displayed an ainjile forehead, regular fea¬ 
tures, and an aiiiiable and dignified expression. 
As a public speaker he was impressive, but not 
animated.* 

PBOTINCIAL INrLtnCNOES OK LITEIUTITKK—FROM TH* DIBCOVSAB 
BSFOltX TAX LITXKARY AK1> rniLOfiOPJllCAL BOOIXTT. 

There is something in the nature of provincial | 
government which tends to engender faction, and to j 
prevent the c^aneion of intellect. It inevitably j 
creates two distinct interests; one regarding the | 
colony as subservient in every respect to the mother ■ 
country, and the other rising up in opposition to this ' 
assumption. The governor and principal magistrates ' 
who aerive their appointments from an extrinsic , 
source, feel independent of the (>eaple over whom i 
they are placed. The operation of this principle has | 
been powerfully experienced in our territorial go- I 
vernments, which have been the constant theatre of 
intestine divisions; and when the human mind is 
called away from the interest of science, to aid, by 
its faculties, the agitations of party, little can be ex¬ 
pected from energies thus pervei*ted and abused. The 
annals of our colonial state present a continual con¬ 
troversy between the ministers of the crown, and the 
representatives of the peojile. What did tlie governor 
and judges care for a country where tlu*y were 
atrangeraf where their continuance was transient; 
and to which they were attached by no tie that 
reaches the human heart. Their offices emanated ; 
from another country ;—to that source tliey looked i 
for patronage and support, to that alone their views I 
extended; and having got, what Archimedes wanted, | 
another world on which to erect their engines, they 
governed this at pleasure. 

The colonial governors were, generally speaking, 
little entitled to respect They were delegated to 
this countiy not os men qualified to govern, but as 
men whose wants drove them into exile; not os men 
entitled by merit to their high eminence, but as men 
who owea it to the solicitations of powerful friends 
and to the irifloence of court intrigue. Thus eireum- 
stonced and tlius charoctemed, is it wonderful to 
find them sometimes patrolling the city disguised in 
female dress; at other times assailing the representa¬ 
tives of the people with the most virulent abuse, 
and defrauding tne province bjsthe most despicable 
acts of peculation; and at all times despising kuow- 


* HoMok*s Memoir of De Witt Clinton; James Benwlck's 
Life of Clinton; W. W. Cunpbeirs Life and Wrltinge of Clin¬ 
ton; article on OUnton, by H. T. Tnokennsn, N. A. Bevlow, 
Oot., IfifiA, 


ledge, and overiooking the public prosperity! Justice, 
however, requires that we should except from this 
censure Hunter and Burnet Hunter was a man of 
wit, a correspondent of Swift, and a friend of 
Ad^son. Burnet, the son of the celebrated Bishop 
of Salisbury, was devoted to literature; they were 
the best governors that ever presided over the 
colony. 

The love of fame is the most active principle of our 
nature. To be honoured when living—to be vene¬ 
rated when dead—is the parent source of those 
writings which have illuminated—of those actions 
which have benefited and dazzled mankind. All 
that poetry has created, that philosophy has di^ 
covered, that heroism has periormed, m^ be princi¬ 
pally ascribed to this ex^ilted passion, 'f^e it is, 

When fame's loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Thonab luiJfr the sound, the echo xleeps at last; 

And glory, like the phoenix 'midst her Ares, 

Exbsles her odours, blazes, and expires. 

Loud Btrok. 

Yet, os long as man is siiBceptible of sublime 
emotions, so long will he commit himself to this 
master feeling of a noble nntiire. What would 
have become of the Hublime work of Milton, if he 
I had written for the fifteen pountls which he received 
from the bookseller; and where would have been 
the writings of Bacon, if lie hod not aspired to im¬ 
mortal fame! ** My name and niemor}%" said this 
prince of philosophers, in his will, 1 leave to foreign 
nations, and to niy own countrymen after some time 
be passed over.’* When with one hand he demolished 
the philosophy of the schools, and with the other 
erected a magnificent tenqde dedicated to truih and 
genuine knowledge, he was animated in his jiro- 
gress, an<l cheered in his exeilions by the nersunsion 
that after ages would erect an impcrishaDle monu¬ 
ment to his iunie. 

But ill order that this passion inny have its full 
scope and eo!U])lete operation, it is not only iiecessniy 
that there should be n fihper subject, liut a suitnbfe 
place, and an enlightonod publii;. *Jbe actor, in 
order to act well his part, must haA^e a good tlicutrc 
and a respectable aiKlienco. Would liemosthenos 
and Cicero have astonished niankind by tlieir oratory, 
if they hud spoken in Sparta or in Carthage ? would 
Addison huAc written liis Sj)ecttttor8 in Jvnrntschatka, 
or Locke his work on the 1 n<lei>taiiding at Madrid! 
destroy the indiicenient to lU’t, take aA^ay tlie cuj»n- 
eity to judge, and aiiniliilate the value of applause, 
and poetry sinks into dulnrss; philosophy Jo'-cs its 
powers of research ; and eloquence cvajioratcs into 
troth and iimmnieiy. 

A provincial government, like ours before the 
revolution, was entirely incompetent to cull into 
activity this ennobling ])ropensity of our nature. 

I A small population, Bcattcreil over an extensive 
! country, and comjiosed almost entirely of strangers 
to literature; a government derivative and deiion- 
dent, without patroniige and influence, ana in 
, hostility to the public sentiment; apeo])le divided 
I into political and religious parties, and a paient 
I country watching all their movements Avith a Bteji- 
' mother’s feelings, and keeping down their prospei ity 
[ with the arm of poAver, could not be expected to 
i produce those literary worthies who have illuminated 
! tlie other hemisphere. 

History justines the remark that free governments, 
although happier in themselves, are ns oppressive to 
their provinces as despotic ones. It was a common 
saying in Greece, that a free man in Bparta was the 
freest man; and a slave, the ^entest slave in tlie 
world. Tills remark may be justly applied to the 
ancient re^blics which nod provinces under their 
control, people of the parent country were 
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free, and those remote were hamased with all kinds 
of exactions, borne down by the high hand of op- 
preasion, and under the subjection of a milita^ 
deipotism. The colonial s^tem of modem times is 
equally calculated to build up the mother country 
on the depression of its colonies. That all their ex¬ 
ports shall go to, and all their imports be derived 
^m it, is the fundamental principle. Admitting oc¬ 
casional departures from this system, is it possible 
that an iurat country, so bandaged and cramped, 
could attain to that maturity of growth, whion is 
essential to the promotion and encouragement of 
literature f Accordingly we do not find in any colony 
of ihodern times any peculiar devotion to letters, or 
any extraordinary progress in the cultivation of the 
human mind. The most fertile soil—the most be¬ 
nign climate—all that nature can produce, and art 
can perfect, are incompetent to remove the be¬ 
numbing effects which a provincial and dependent 
position opera DOS upon the efforts of genius. 

PABTiaS—FROM THl LSTTEKS OF nTBEBiaOUB. 

Canandaifflui, 1820. 

My Dear Sir, 

In every country or village inn, the bar-room is 
the coffee room, exchange, or place of intelligence, 
where all the quidnuncs, newsmongers, and politi¬ 
cians of the district resort, and where strangers and 
travellers make their first entry. Neither my taste, 
my habits, nor my conveiiieiice will admit of gorge- 
om or showy equipments, and when 1 therefore take 
my seat in the curavanseras, tliere is nothing in my 
a[>()eiiraiice to attract particular attention. Many a 
{lerson with whom I nave held conversations, has 
undoubtedly forgotten the subject, as well as the 
company. In the desultory and rapid manner in 
which such conferences are generally managed, a 
stranger is liable to mistake names and titles of office. 
1 have no doubt but this bos been my case fre¬ 
quently: I may have styled a major a colonel, and 
a sheriff a ju<lge, and if so, I assure you without the 
most distiint idea of giving offence. 

Curs'd be the verse however sweet they flow. 

Which tends to make one worthy man my foe, 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the meek-ey'd virgin draw a tear. 

Volney told me in Paris, that he travelled all over 
the west on foot. My countrymen, Dr. M’Nevin and 
Dr. Goldsmith, perambulated a great portion of 
Europe; and Wilson, the father of American Orni¬ 
thology, was almost alw.'iys a jiedestrian traveller. 
How cautious ought people to be when in company 
with strangers. I have heard folly from the moutlis 
of lawgivers, and ribaldry in the conversations of 
the notables of the lamL Unnoticed, unobserved, 
reclining on my chair in the bar-room, 1 liave seen 
human nature without disguise—^the artificial great 
man exhibiting liis importance—^the humble under¬ 
strapper listening like a blacksmith to a tailor’s news 
—the oracle of the place mounted on his tripod, and 
pronouncing his opinions with solemn gravity. OI 
if 1 had been recognised as a traveUer from the 
eastern world—a keen observer of human nature— 
and a recorder of what 1 saw, I humbly hope that 
much nonsense would have been sparedf, ana many 
improper exhibitions prevented; but then I would 
have seen man at a masquerade. I now derive light 
from mj obscurity, and observe this world ae it is. 
My plain dress, rny moderate expenditures, my un¬ 
obtrusive behaviour, avert particular remark. It is 
only in the society of such men as I meet with in 
this place, that I am considered as of the least im¬ 
portance. The prevalent conversations all over this 
federal republic, arc on the subjects of political ex¬ 
citement After some sage remarks on the weather, 
which compose the ezoraum of all oonvertations, 


the man of Amerio^ like the man of Athens, oskfl, 
What news / It is needless to say, that 1 have 
steered entirelv clear of political and theological 
strife 1 hardly understand the nomenclature of 
parties. They are all republicans, and yet a portion 
of the people assume the title of repuolican, as an 
exclusive right, or patent monopoly. They are all 
federalists, that is, in favor of a general government 
—and yet a party arrogate to themselves thia ap- 
I pellalion to tne disparagement of the others. It is 
I easy to see that the difference is nominal—that the 
I whole controversy is about office, and that the 
! country is constantly assailed by ambitions dema¬ 
gogues, for the purpose of gratifying their cupidity. 

! It is a melancnoly, but true reflection on human 
nature, that tlie smaller the difference the greater the 
animosity. Mole hills and rivulets become moun¬ 
tains ana rivers. The Greek empire was ruined by 
two most inveterate factions, the rrasini and Vineti, 
which originated in the color of livery in equestrian 
races. The parties of Guelphs and Gibbelines, of 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, of Whigs and Tories, con- 
j tinned after all causes of differenoe were merged. 

I I have often asked some of the leading politicians 
of this country, what constituted the points of 
! discrimination between the Republicans and Fede- 
I ralists, and 1 never could got a satisfactory answer. 
An artful man will lay hold of toordh if be cannot 
of thingiy in order to promote his views. The Jan- 
Bonists and the Jesuits, the Nominalists and tlie 
Realists, the Snb-lapsarians, and theSupra-lapsarians, 
were in polemics what the party controversies of 
this people are in politics. If you place an ass at an 
equal distance between two Dundles of hny, will 
he not remoin there to all eternity? was a question 
solemnly propounded and gravely debated by the 
scliooluien. 'liie motive to ent both, some contended, 

' being equal, it was impossible for the animal to come 
to a conclusion. He would therefore remain in a 
, state of inaction, for ever and for ever. This pro¬ 
blem, so puzzling to scholastic philosophers, would at 
once be decided by the ass, and the experimentwn 
crucis would effectually silence every doubt. It is 
impossible for a man, however quietly disposed, to 
act the supposititious part of the scholastic ass, and 
remain neutral between the parties, or bundles of 
hay. He must in truth participate in one or in 
both, and as it respects any radical difference of 
j>rinciple, it is very immaterial which he selects. 
There are some pendulum politicians who are con¬ 
tinually oscillating between parties, and these men, 
in endeavoring to exjnate their former oppugnation 
by fiery zejd, are mere firebrands in society. In 
order to cover their turpitude, they assume high- 
sounding names, and are in verity political paHizans, 
laying claim to be high-minded, and like Jupiter on 
Olympus, elevated above the atmosphere of common 
beings. And what adds infinitely to the force of 
those pretensions, is to find the most of these gentry 
to be the heroes of petty strife, and the leaders of 
vill^e vexation, the fag ends of the leam^ pro¬ 
fessions, and the outcasts of reputable associations, 

I often think of the observations of the honest old 
traveller, Tournefort, when I see the inordinate 
violence of these high-minded gentlemen. “The 
Turk (says he), take ’em one with onother, aw much 
honester men than renegadocs; and perhaps it is out 
of contempt that they do not circumcise renegadoes; 
for they have a common saying, that a bad Onristiflii 
will never make a good Turk.” 

LmOABT TABra->ntOM TBS LXTTXM Of BlBBtincrUB. 

Western Begiony AuguetytSMI, 

Mt Dear Sm, 

The beauties of on Amerioon are fireqaentfy 
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lOilMknilleled, ftnd there »apaoulUr Itutrein the ^>- 
pem&oe of the moruing etar, whioh I have nerer 
aeen eqoiUled in my native land. This planet, on 
aoconnt of its propin^nitv to the earth, is only ex¬ 
ceeded in apparent size by the moon, and on this 
account, and its superior effii^noe, it has very 
naturally been a subject of poetical description, it 
may relieve the monotony of my former communi¬ 
cations, to refer to some passages in the most dis¬ 
tinguished poeta on this sulpect 

Uomer, in his fifth Iliad, m representing Diomede 
under the influence of Pallas, says, 

Fires on hh helmet, and his shield around 
Bhe kindled bright andatoady as the star 
Autumnal, which In ocean newly bath'd, 

Assuiuea fresh beauty.— 

The same allusion also occurs in Horace— 

Marses profUndo, pnlohrlor svenlt 

Virgil in his 8th Eneid, says— 

Qualls nU oceani perfusus Lndfer unda, 

Qnem Venus ante alios astrorum dlll^lt lynes, 

Extullt os sacrum cielo tenebrasque resolvlt 

Lastly comes Milton, who thus exclaims in his 
Lycidas:— 

Bo sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs hl^ drooping head, 

And tricks his b^ms, and with new*spang1ed ore 
Flames in the forehe^ of the morning sky. 

If these extracts shall be considered as fair speci¬ 
mens by which to compare jioetic merit, in what 
an illustrious liebt does Milton appear 1 

A poet as well ns an orntor, in order to be truly 
grea^ ought to have a fertile imagination, under the 
dominion of good taste. Tliose faults which result 
from undisciplined genius, are however more tole¬ 
rable than those which spring from sterility of mind. 
In one of my solitary walks, I stopped at a farm¬ 
house for refreshment, and I accidentally found an 
old newspaper which contained an address from a 
ci-devant governor to a great military c<»mmander, 
on the presentation of a sword. The writer has 
evidently put his mind into a state of violent ex¬ 
ertion, and in striving to be sublime and magnifi¬ 
cent, has shown a total incapacity in thouglit m 
well as language. In sj)eakingof a nocturnal battle 
near the cataract of Niagara, he says that it pio- 
duced a midnight rainbow, whose refulgence out- 
ahone the iris of the day. 

This master-piece of the great orator and states¬ 
man who wrote it, can only be excelled by the jKiet 
quoted by Dryden, when he says— 

Now when the winter'd keener breath began 
To ohrystallze the Baltic ocean. 

To fflazc the Lakes, to bridle no the floods, 

And periwig with snow the bafd pate woods. 

Or, perhaps, it is exceeded by the following eulo- 
gium of a country school-master on General Wolfe. 

Great General Wolfe, without any foara, 

Led on hla brave grenadiers, 

And what la most mlraenloos and particular, 

He olimb'd up rocks that were perpendicular. 

And yet would you believe that tlie man who pro- 
nouncea that farrago of bombastic nonsense, has 
been a goyemor, a vice-president, and God kiiows 
what; and that he is passed off as a paragon of wis¬ 
dom, and an exemplar of greatness. With intellect 
not more than sumcient to preside over the shop- 
board of a tailor, or to conduot the destinies of a 
village school, he has, by the force of fortuitous 
circumstaDoes, attained to ephemeral consequence. 
D’Alembert Imm justly observed that ** the apices of 
the loftiest pyramids in church and state, are only 
attained by eagles and reptiles.” The history of 
democracies continually exmbits the rise of pemi- 


oious demagogues warri^ against wisdom and virtue, 
philosophy and patriotisni—hut why do 1 confine 
this remwk to any particular form of government! 
The spirit of the observation will apply to human 
nature in all its forms and varieties. Even in the 
Augustan age of Great Britain, Elkanah Settle was 
set up as the rival of Dryden—and Stephen Duck was 
put in conmetition with Pope. This levelling prin¬ 
ciple gratines two unworthy feelings; it endeavors 
to mortify the truly great by its flagrant injustice, 
and it strive to lower them down to our own de- 
rcssion of insignificance. Posterity, however, will 
Ispense justice with unerring hand, and with im¬ 
partial distribution; and the great men who are al¬ 
most always assailed by calumny, and who are some- 
timcB borne down by ingratitude, may, in considering 
the benefits which they have rendered to the human 
race, confidently appeal to heaven for their reward, 
and to posterity for their justification. 

DAVID H08ACK. 

Doctor David Hosack, F.R.S., was born in the 
city of New York, August 31, 1769. llis father, 
a Scotchman, came to America with Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, upon the siege of Louisburg. His mo¬ 
ther was tlie daughter of Francis Arden of New 
York. Ho was educated at Cohiinhia College and 
at Princeton; received his medical degree at Phi¬ 
ladelphia in 1791; visited theschcKds of Edinburgh 
and London, where he wrote a pufMjr on Vision 
which was published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society in 1794, and on his return to New 
York filled the Professorship of Botany and Ma¬ 
teria Medica in Q’olumhia College. In tlio new 
College of Phy.sicians and Surgeons he taught Phy¬ 
sic and Clinical Medicine, and wan engaged in 
the short-lived Rutgers Medical College. He Avas 
eminent as a clinical instructor. He engaged with 
Francis in the publication of the Medical and Phi- 
loso]>hical Register. Ills Medical E9»ay% were 
piiblislied in three octavo volumes, 1824-lio. His 
Syetem of Practical Nosology was publislied in 
1829, and in an improved form in 1821. Ho 
uTote discourses on Horticulture, on Temt)erance, 
l>i()grap)]ical notices of Ru'^h and Wistar, and a 
memoir in quarto of De Witt Clinton. The stylo 
of these productions is full and elegant. From 
1820 to 1828 he was President of the New York 
Historical Society. A ]) 08 thiiinous publication on 
The Practice of Physic^ edited by Dr, H. W. 
Ducachet, one of Lis pupils, appeared in 1888. 



Hosack was for more than thirty years a pro¬ 
minent medical practitioner in New York, and, 
fond of society, exercised a strong personal influ¬ 
ence in the city. The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
in his travels in America in 1825, mentions the 
social importance of his Saturday evening parties, 
Avhere the professional gentlemen of the city and 
distin^shed foreigners were liberally enter¬ 
tained. In all prominent movements connect^ 
with the arts, the drama, medical and other local 
institutions, and the state policy of internal im¬ 
provements, Hosack bore a port. 
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He was twioe married; in the first instance to 
a sister of Thomas Eddy, the benevolent Quaker 
at the head of the hospitals and charitable insti¬ 
tutions of the city. By his second wife, the 
widow of Henry A. Oostar, he became possessed 
of a larro income. 

Dr. Hosook died of an attack of apoplexy at his 
residence in Chambers Street, New York, De¬ 
cember 28, 1886.* 


FBEDEBICE DALOHO, 



A physician and clergyman of South Carolina, 
was born in London. His father was a Polander 
by birth, and an officer of considerable rank in one 
of the European armies, we think of Hanover. 
Having been severely wounded he went over to 
England with his family, and lived a few years on 
his pension. At his death his brother in Mary¬ 
land invited the boy Frederick over to America, 
and gave him an excellent education in Baltimore. 
He stinlied medicine successfully, became a skil¬ 
ful botanist, and obtained a commission in the 
medical department of the American array. lie 
came with his division to South Carolina, and was 
stationed with them at Fort Johnson in Charles¬ 
ton Harbor. Here some disagreement occurred 
between him and his brother officers, under which 
Dr. Daloho resigned his commission, and became 
a practitioner of ine<licine in Cliarle.ston. In 1800 
he was associated with Dr. Isaac Auld, and be¬ 
came a member of the Medic^il Society of SoutJi 
Carolina. He was active in establishing the B<»- 
tanic Garden, and continued several years one of 
the Trustees of that Institution. 

About the year 1810 Dr, Dalcho relinquished 
his pnvctice and became asfiociate<l with Mr. A. 
S. Williiigton in conducting the Courier^ a daily 
Federal newspaper. About the year 1811 he be¬ 
came more than usually devoted to religious 
reflections and .studies. In 181*2 be became l.Ay 
Header in 8t. Paul’s Church, Colleton, and was 
ordained Deacon on the 15th of February, 1814, 
by the Right Rev. Theodore Dehon. Having 
l)een admitted to ])rie8t’8 orders by the Right Rev. 
W. White of Pennsylvania, he was elected as¬ 
sistant minister of St. Michael’s Church, Charles¬ 
ton, by a migority of the congregation in the year 
1819. He continued with unabated zeal and piety 
devoted to the advancement of religion in his pas¬ 
toral charge, until his declining health called for 
repose. His vestry would not part with him, but 
gave leave of absence on a continued salary for an 
indefinite time. He continued to decline in health, 
and died on the 24th November, 1886, in the 
67th year of his age, and the seventeenth of his 
ministry in that church. 

The reUgiouB publications of Dr. Dalcho were 
few. One was on the Evidmoe of the Dveinity 
of our Saviour, The other is a work of high au- 

V Memoir bv Dr. J. W. Franoif, In WlUlams'e Amerloan Me- 
itaal Biogn4>by. 


thority, being An EFistorieal Aeeoimt of the Pro- 
teetant Epieeopal Church in South Carolina* 
and the early history of the State unavoidably 
blended with that of the Church. This work is 
onoted and referred to freouently by writers on 
oiflferent questions incidental to such subjects. 

AMEBIOAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETT. 

The Amebioax Philosophical Society was 
formed at Philadelphia on the second of January, 
1769, by the union of two a.s8ociAtions of a simi¬ 
lar character, the American Philosophical Society, 
and the American Society for promoting and pro- 
pjigating Useful Knowledge. The first of these ori¬ 
ginated in a printed circular i.ssued by Franklin, 
dated May 14, 1748, entitled, A Proposal for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge among the British 
Plantations in America. The society seems to 
have gone into immediate operation, as on the 5th 
of April, 1744, Franklin writes to Codwallader 
Colden, that the society, as far as it relates to 
Philadelphia, is actually formed, and has had se¬ 
veral meetings to mutual satirfaction.” Thomas 
llopkinson was the first president. The minutes 
of the society have been lost, so that the details 
of its early history are unknown. Its meetings, 
after liaving been kept up for about ten years, 
were discontinued. 

The second of the societies named was founded 
in the year 1750. It was originally called the 
Junto, and is supposed to have been formed by 
the members of the old Junto, who, unwilling to 
enlarge tlioir own circle by the admission of new 
membei'S, wore desirous of perpetuating its name 
and usefulness. 

In December, 1766, the admission of corres¬ 
ponding members was decided upon, and the 
name of the society changed to “ The American 
Society for Promoting and Propagating Useful 
Kimwledgo, held at Philadelphia.” In 1768, 
Charles Thomson (afterwards Secretary of Con¬ 
gress), one of its leading members, prepared “ Pro¬ 
posals for enlarging this society, in order that it 
may the better answer the end for which it was 
iu'^fituted, namely, the promoting and propagating 
useful knowledge.” It embraces every depart¬ 
ment of scien(;e in the scope of its proposed inqui¬ 
ries, prominence being given to those of an imme¬ 
diate practical character, and especially to agri¬ 
culture. The paper is published in the first 
volume of the Transactions. 

Large additions of members were made, and on 
tlie 23d of September a new code of laws and a 
new title, “ The American Society, held at Phi¬ 
ladelphia, for promoting Useful Knowledge,” 
adopted. On the fourth of November, at its first 
election, Beiyamin Franklin was chosen presi- 
[ dent. 

Meanwhile the members of the .^erioan Phi¬ 
losophical Society, reduced to six in number, re¬ 
solved, in 1767, to resuscitate that institution. 
They elected four now members in November of 
that year, and fort 3 ’-four in the January following. 
John Penn, the governor of the province, con¬ 
sented to become patron, and on the ninth of 


* Hlstorloal Aoconnt of the Proteatent Epitoopal Ohnrdh ta 
South Oarollne, bj Frederick Deloho, M. J.\ Ghsrleikui, 8. CL 
18 S 0 . 
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F«bniaar7) 1768, the Hon. Jamee HamHtozi was 
elected president 

On the 22d of March the first scientific oommu- 
nioation was made in A Description of a New 
Orrery, planned and now nearly finished by Da- 
yid Rittenhonse, AM.'^ It is the first paper in 
the Transactions. Preparations were made in tlie 
same year for observing the approaching Transit 
of Venus, which was to occur on the 8d of June, 
1769. The society voted to construct an observ¬ 
atory at Philadelphia, where, and also at Norri- 
ton, observations were to be taken under its aus- 
pioes. Finding their means insufficient they, in 
September, sought the aid of the legislature, who 
voted a hundred pounds for the purchase of a 
reflecting telescope. 

On the 22d of January, 1769, the two societies 
were united. An exciting contest took place at 
the first presidential election between Hamilton 
and Franidin as the candidates, which resulted in 
the election of the latter. 

Additional aid being obtained fn)m tlie legis¬ 
lature, temporary observatories were soon i^r 
erected in State-House square, Philadelphia, and 
Bittenhouse's residence at Norriton, and the de¬ 
sired observations made, the weather proving ex¬ 
tremely favorable, with great success at these 
stations and from a building at Oa[)e Henlo[)en. 

In the same year the society instructed their 
committee on American Improvements to inquire 
as to the best place for cutting a canal to join i 
the waters of the Delaware and Che8ai)eake, with , 
the probable expense that would attend tlie exe- | 
cution of it.” An appeal for pecuniary aid in tlie 1 
prosecution of the surveys was made to the mer- | 
chants of the city, and liberally re8{)onded to. j 
The rejiort, recommending what is known as the ! 
upper route, but declining to make an estimate of j 
the cost, judging it an undertaking beyond the | 
ability of the country,” appears in the first volume 
of the Transactions. 

Soon after the consolidation of the two societies j 
a committee was appointed to prepare a volume < 
for the press from papers read at the meetings. | 
A list was reported in August, 1769, and on the 1 
22d of February, 1771, the work appeared. 

The next efibrts of the society were devoted to I 
the manufacture of silk, and a company was ; 
formed for the purpose under its auspices. En¬ 
deavors were alM) made to introduce the culture 
of the vine. The society was, like every insti¬ 
tution of learning, suspended during the Kevolu- 
tion. It, however, resumed its labors before the . 
conclusion of the contest, re-assembling on the 
6th of March, 1779. It was incorporated March * 
16, 1780. In 1786 a lot of p-ound, 70 by 60 feet, | 
in State House square, facing Fifth street, was j 
granted to the society, who proceeded to erect a 
hall, which was completed in 1791. Some , 
$3500 was obtained towards defraying the cx- | 
penses of the building; $640 of which wore con¬ 
tributed by Franklin. The society derive a small 
revenue from the rental of the ground-floor of 
this building. 

The laws of the society (nassed Feb. 8, 1769) 
direct that its members snail be classed into 
one or more of the following committees— 

1. Geopaphy, Mathematios, Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, and Astronomy. 

^^2. Medicine and Anatomy. 


Natural History and Chemistry. 

4. Trade and Oomraeroe. 

5. Mechanics and Architecture. 

6. Husbandry and American Improvements.” 
The number of members is not limited. The 

officers are, a patron (the governor of the state), 
a president, ^ree vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
four secretaries, three curators, and twelve conn- 
sellorsa 

On the death of Franklin, in 1791, David Rit¬ 
tenhonse was elected president. 



David Rlttculiouse. 


The family of Rittenhonse, at the commence¬ 
ment of the la.st century, emigratcMl to New 
York, and afterwards removed to Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where he was bom, April 8, 1732. 
Ills parents removed during his ohiblhmxl to a 
farm at Norriton, Montgomery county, al)out 
twenty miles from Philadelplna, where his early 
years were passed in agricultural pursuits. “ It 
was at this place,” says liis eulogist. Rush, “ his 
peculiar genius first discovered itself. His 
plough, the fences, and even the stones of the 
field in which he worked, were fi'equently 
marked with figures, which denoted a talent 
for mathematical studies.” He also “made him¬ 
self master” of Newton’s I*rincipia, and dcvote<l 
himself to tlie science of fluxions, ‘‘of which 
sublime invention he believed himself to be the 
author; nor did he know for some years after¬ 
wards, that a contest ha<l been carried on be¬ 
tween Sir Isaac Newton and Ixdbnitz for the 
honor of tliat great and useful discovery.” 

Ilis mechanical ingenuity was also early de¬ 
veloped. At the age of seven he constructed a 
complete water-mill in miniature, and ten years 
after, having in the meantime received no instroo- 
tion in the arts, made a wooden clock. Being 
pemiitteil by his parents to follow his own inclina¬ 
tions in the choice of a livelihoo<l, he abandoned 
agriculture, and erecting a small work-shop by 
the road-side on his father^ land at Norriton. 
commenced business as a clock and mathematical 
instrument maker, many of his tools being the 
work of bis own hands. The astronomical clock. 
made by Rittenhonse, and used in his Observa- 
toiT, is now in the possession of the Society. 

His mental development was much aided by a 
friendship formed when he was about nineteen 
with the Rev. William Barton, who not long 
after married his sister. Barton was a yonng 
Irishman, who had received a libered education, 
and poseeiaBed a few books. Rittenhonse, whose 
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early ednoation had been limited, seized with 
avidity the advantages thus opened to him, and 
devoted himnelf to midnight study after his daily 
labors with such devotion, as to seriously impair 
his health for the remainder of his life. 

It was while thus employed that he construct¬ 
ed his Orrery. The work was purchased by the 
Oollego of New Jersey; and a second one, con¬ 
structed by him on the satiio model, is now in 
the possession of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Owing to the interest excito<l by this produc¬ 
tion, he was induced to remove to Philadelphia 
in 1770, where he continued in business for seve¬ 
ral years. He was elected a member of the 
Piiilosophical Society, and became a frequent 
contributor to its Tran'^actions. We li?id him in 
August, 1773, making a report ns chairman of a 
committee appointed to examine the, tiist steam- 
engine erected in this country. “It was made 
by Christoplicr Colics, for the purpose of pump¬ 
ing up water at a distillery.” The report states 
tiiat the engine “ performed several strokes,” but 
in coiisoquenco of its execution being attempted 
at a very low expense, it did not continue its 
motion long. A favorable opinion is expreased 
of the undertaking.* 

In 1775 he delivered the annual oration before 
the same body. The subject of his di-.course 
was Astronomy. 

In 177!) he was employed by the Slate of Penn¬ 
sylvania as one of the commissioners for settling 
a disputed boundary between her territory and ; 
that of Virginia. In ITHt, he ])erformed a Hinii- i 
lar service on the western, and, in 1786, on the 
northern boundary of his native suite. In 1786, : 
ho was employed in determining the boundary 
line between New Jersey and New York, and, in 
1787, between the latter state and Massaclmsetts. 

“ In ins excursions tlirougli the wilderness,” says 
Rush, “he carried with him his habits ofiiujuiry 
and observation. Not hing in our mountains, soils, 
rivers, and springs, escaped his notice. It is to be 
lamented that his private letters and the memo¬ 
ries of his friends are the only records of wliat 
he collected upon tliese occasion'^.” 

Soon after his idecaion as President of the Phi- 
loso])]iical Society, he gave a substantial proof of 
his interest in the ilistitulion by a donation of 
three hundred jMHnids. 

In I7l)2, ho was a])poiiite<l a Tlireotorof the 
United States Mint, an ollice from which he re¬ 
tired throe years after, in conse(iueuce of ill 
health. 

He died on the 20th of June, 1766, and, in ac¬ 
cordance with liis exjjressod wi^li, was buried 
beneath the pavement of his observatory, in the 
garden adjoining liis residence. Dr. Aslibel 
Cfiveii, whose cliurch he atUmded, spoke at his 
grave.t An eiilogium uiuin him was delivered on 
the 17th of December following, before the Phi¬ 
lo'.ophical Society, by Dr. Benjamin Rush, and 
his life, by his nephew, William Barton,! pub¬ 
lished in 1813. 


• R. M. Patterson's A(^dre^^ p. 29. 
t I-ll'e of Ashbul Green, 42. 

X Memoirs of the Life of David Eittenhoaso, LL.D., F.R.8., 
lata President of the Amerlenn I*hllosoplilcal Society, &c.; in¬ 
terspersed with various notices of many dlstluguishod men, 
with an Appendix, containing sundry philo.sophloal and other 
papers, most of which have not hitherto been published. By 
William Barton, A.M. Phlladdphia, 18ia 
VOL. I. —87 


The best eulogy of his private character, when 
we toko in consideration the high position he had 
gained for himself by his own exertions, is the 
simple statement of his friend, Ashbel Green, 
“ He WAS, perhap.s, the most modest man I ever 
knew.” 

The presidency was next filled, for three years, 
by Thomas Jelferson. On his retirement, Dr. 
Wistar became his successor. 

Caspar Wistar was the grandson of an emigrant 
from Germany in 1717, who established a glass 
manufactory in New Jersey. His parents were 
Quakers, residing in Philadelphia, where he was 
bom, September 13, 1701. In 1783, he visited 
England, to complete liis medical studies. He 
returned to Philadelphia in January, 1787, having 
in the meantime inherited a large fortune by the 
death of his father, and commenced practice. In 
1789, he WAS elected Professor of Chemistry, and, 
in 1808, of Anatomy, in tlie University, which 
acquired a high reputation as a medical school from 
liis exertions and distinguished position, he being 
regarded in Europe, as well as in Jiis own country, 
as one of the first medical authorities of his time. 
He WAS elected, July 20, 1787, a member, and, 
January 0, 1815, President, of the American 
Philosopliical Society, and so continued until his 
d(iath, January 22, 1818, contributing several 
articles to tJio Trainactions. 

Ills chief production is, A System of Anatomy^ 
2 vols 8vo. 1814. He enjoys a genial reputation, 
in addition to his scientific Iionors, as the founder 
of the Wi^t^lr parties, whicli, originally gather¬ 
ings of his friends every Saturday at his own 
residence, have since his dt‘at]i be^ui continued 
on the same evening of the week by the sur¬ 
vivors and their successor.s, each taking his turn 
AS host. 

Robert PatUT^on, the next j»rcsident, was bom 
in the nortli of Ireland, May 80, 1748. He 
emigrated to Pliiladeljihia in 1708, and in 1774 
became the principal of the Wilmington Academy, 
Delaware. Ho served as brigade-mtyor in the 
Revolutionary war, and in 1776 was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Pcnnsylvimia, afterwards becoming Vice-Provost 
of tliat in.stitiition. Jii 1805, he was appointed 
Director of tlie Mint. He was chosen President 
of the American Piiilosophical Society in 1819, 
and died July 22, 1821. He is the author of 
several papers in the Society’s Transactions. 

William Tilghman, elected a member of the 
Society in 1806, was the next president. 

Ho WAS lx>rn, August 12, 1750, in Talbot 
county, Maryland. He was admitted to the bar 
in Maryland in 1783, but in 1793 removed to 
Philadelphia, wliere ho practised his pn)fossion 
until his appointment, by President Adams, as 
Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the United 
States. The law estahlislnng this office being 
repealed in about a year, Mr. Tilghman returned 
to practice. In July, 1805, he was appointed 
President of the Courts of Common Pleas in the 
first dbtriot, and, in February, 1806, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the state. He died 
April 80, 1827. Ho prepared, in 1809, bv di¬ 
rection of the Legislature, a report of tlie Eng¬ 
lish statutes in force within the state, and pub¬ 
lished in 1818 an eulogium on Dr. Wistar. He 
was succeeded by Peter S. Du Ponceau. 
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This distin^ished philologist was born in Rhe, 1 
an inland on the western coast of France, where 
his father held a military command, June 8,1760. 
He displayed at an early age a ^eat aptitude for 
the study of languages, and acquired a knowledge 
of English and Italian from intercourse with the 
officers of an Irish and Italian regiment stationed 
in his vicinity. He was educated for the post of 
a military engineer, but was prevented from enter- • 
ing the army on account of being short-sighted. 
He was in consequence sent, in 1778, to a Bene¬ 
dictine College at St. Jean d’Angely. After ho 
had remained there eighteen months his father i 
died, and at the solicitation of his mother and ! 
family he consented to become a priest. He was 
made an instructor hy the Bishop of Rochelle in 
the college at Bressniro in Poitou, but soon 
becoming tire*] of the pla('>e, he abandoned it in 
1775, went to Paris, and for some time earned a 
frugal subsistence by translating English works 
by the sheet, English letters for business men, 
and giving lessons. lie next formed the acquain¬ 
tance of Count de Oebelin, author of the Afonde 
Priinitif^ wlio made him Jiis private secretary. 
'Wliilo tilling this office, he met at the liouso of 
Beaumarchais with Baron Steuben, w1k> per¬ 
suaded him to accximpany him as his secretary 
and aide-<le-oainp to America. They sailed from 
Marseilles, and arrived at Portsmouth, New | 
Hampshire, December 1, 1777. At the re<]nest 
of the Baron, Du Ponceau was appointed cii]»tain 
by brevet in the American army, February 18, 
1778. He accom])anied Steuben in his inovt‘- 
ments until the winter of 1780, when ho was 
attacked at Pliiladelfdiia with cough and 8])itting 
of blood, and so reduced in strength that be was 
obliged to desist from further military service, and ' 
retired from the army. He became a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, and in October, 1781, wasap|>oint- i 
ed secretary to Robert R. Livingston, then in . 
charge of the department of Foreign Ati’airs. 
After filling this offic-e for a j)eriod of twenty 
inontlis he coimncncod the study of the law, and ■ 
was admitted an attorney in Juno, 1785. He i 
had previously been appointed a notary public. 
In 1778 he married, and in l7tH was appointed 
a sworn inter])reter of foreign languages. Hie 
succeeding years were clo'^cly devoted to his pro¬ 
fession, in which he rose to such eminonco as to 
decline, in coiisequcneo of his pro.sjieets of jiractice, 
an a{)pointment hy Jefterson as Chief Justice of 
Louisiana. During his legal career he translated j 
several valuable w'orks on that science, and pro- ! 
pared some original essays on the same subject. 
Having gained a “comfortable competence” by 
his profession, he was enabled to devote himself 
to the less remunerative, but to him most agree¬ 
able labors of a philologist. He was much 
encouraged in this pursuit by the formation in 
March, 1816, by the American Philosopliical 
Society, of which he had become a member in 
1791, of the “committee of history, mural science, 
and general literature.” He prepared and pn^ 
sented in behalf of this committee a report in 
1819 on the Structure of the Indian Lan-^ 
guagee^ which was printed in the Transactions, 
and gave him a distingnished position in his 
favorite department of learning, procuring him 
among other honors the degree of LL.D., and an 
Section on the 20th of April, 1827, os member 


of the Academy of Inscriptions of the French 
Institute. In Itlay, 1885, the Linguietique prize, 
founded hy Volne}^, was awarded him by the 
same body for his memoir on the Indiau Lan~ 
guagee of North America^ afterwards published 
in Paris. His next and lust work was a Die- 
eertation on the Chiuene Language^ published in 
1838, in which he maintained that the written 
language of that jieople was lexigraphic^ that is 
com]K)sod of characters representing sounds, in 
op|K»sition to the general o]union that it is 
ideographic^ or composed of characters repre¬ 
senting ideas. 

Mr. Du Ponceau was the author of a mimber 
of memoirs contributed to the various learned 
societies of which lie was a member, and in many 
instances president; of adilrosstvs delivered on 
various public occasions, and of several essays. 
He was a constant readiT and wriU*r throughout 
his life in spite of the defec/t in bis vision, which 
in his latter years was aceonqianied by cataract. 
He is said to have been remarkable for gi*eat 
absence of mind. Ho died on the first day of 
A])ril, 1844, at the advanced age of eight y-four 
years. 

Dr. Hatbariie.l Cbajnnan, elected Presiili-nt of 
the Society in 184-6, was a native of Virginia, 
and for many years Profi ssor of the Theory nnd*^ 
Practice of Medicine in the rniverMty ot Penn¬ 
sylvania. lie occuj)io(l a distingnished jiositiou 
as a practitioner of medicine, and contributeil 
largely to tb(‘ medical literature of the country. 
He died at riiila(leli)liia, ehily 1, 1853, at the ago 
of seventy-four. 

Dr. R. M. Patterson w^as elected President in 
18-1-9. He was born in PbiladeljJua, and was the 
son of Robert Patterson, a foinier iVesidont. 

On compli*ting his education asaebemist under 
Sir Humphrey Davy, bo returned in 1HP2 to bis 
native country, and soon after was elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural JMiilosopby, Olieinistry, and 
Mathematics, in the I’niversity of J’eiinsylvania. 

In 1828 he accepted a Professorship in the 
Lniversily of Virginia, wliere he remaineil until 
1835, wlu n he was npj>ointed Director of the 
Lniied Slates Mint at Philadeljihia, which office 
he held until 1853, when his declining health in- 
duce<l liirn to resign. 

Dr. Patterson was elected a member of the 
Society in 181)9, in Ids twenty-second year, at 
an earlier age than any person previously ad¬ 
mitted. He was a most active participant in the 
labors of the Society, and contributed largely 
both by oral and written communications to the 
interest of its proceedings. He delivered. May 
25, 1843, while Vice-President, A Diseoitrae on 
the Early Hietory of the American PhUomphic 
Society^ pronounced hy a/ppointment of the So¬ 
ciety at the celebration of tUt Hundredth Annirer- 
i eary^ to which we have acknowledge our obli- 
j gations. It closes with the reorganization of tlie 
association, March 6, 1779. He died in Philadel- 
I phia, 8ei)tembcr 5, 1864, aged 68 years. 

I On the resignation of Dr. Patterson, the office 
of President was conferred in 1868 ufum Dr. 
Franklin Bacho, a great-grandson of the illustrious 
founder of the Society. Dr. Bacbe has been for 
many years Professor of Chemistry in the Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College of Philadelphia, and has 
greatly aided in elevating that school to its pre- 
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sent eminent position. As joint author with Dr. 
Wood of the “ United States’ Dispensatory,” he 
has rendered valuable service to ^e promotion 
of medical science. i 

By the revised laws of the Society, his tenn | 
of office having expired with the year 1854, the j 
digTiity of President of the Society was conferred I 
at the election in January, 1855, upon his cousin, i 
Prof(i 98 or Alexander Dallas Baclie. I 

Professor A. D. Bache is a native of Philadel- ! 
phitt, and after having filled with great success ' 
the positions of Professor of Natural Philosophy ■ 
and Chemistry in the University of Penn^iylvania, 
Principal of the High School of Philadelplii^i, an<i 
President of Girard College, was appointe<l to 
succeed Mr. Hossler as Superintendent of the 
Const Survey of the United Stakes, and has since 
resided in Washington. 

Under the rare combination of high scientific 
talent with great administrative faculties, which , 
were also i)09sessed by hi.s great-grandfather 
Franklin, Professor Bache has been enabled to ex- ; 
ercise a p(‘r.sonal supervision, as well over the | 
details as over the grander generalizations attained 
in the progress of the gigantic survey under his 
control. And it is especially by tliis happy com¬ 
bination of power, that the most extensive survey 
hitherto undertaken by any nation has now been 
brought to the high state of perfection which 
renders it one of the proudest triumphs of Ameri- ' 
can science. 

Among the works of Professor Bache, of special : 
interest, must be mentioned the admirable report ‘ 
on the subject of Education in Europe, founded ' 
upon ]»ersonal investigations made by him under I 
the authority ot the Girard C^dlege, with a view | 
to the organization of that institution. > 

Among the chief contributors to the early ; 
volumes of the Traiisaetions we meet the name i 
of Henry Ernst Muhlenberg. He was born in ' 
New Providence, M<»ntgomery County, Penn- ! 
sylvania, November 17, iTol}, and in April, 1763, j 
sent with his two elder brothers to Halle, to com¬ 
plete his general education, and study theology. 
He returned in 177t), was ordained at the early 
age of seventeen, and became iissi>tant to his 
father in the Lutheran Church at Philadeljdiia. 
During the occuimtion of the city by the British 
ho retired to the country, where lie employecl his 
leisure in the study ol' botany. lu 1780, lie 
accepted a call to Lancaster, where the remainder 
of his life was passed in the discharge of his 
pastoral duties. He died ol* ajioplexy, May 23, 
1815. 

Dr. Muhlenberg was a thorough classical and 
oriental scholar, lie also paid groat attention to 
the natural sciences, and especially to botany. 
He commenced this study during a retirement to 
the country and suspension of his clerical duties 
in 1777, during the (Kscupation of Philadelphia by 
the British, and attained to eminenoo in his 
favorite pursuit. Ho was elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society in 1786, and 
contributed several pajiers to the Transactions. 
He soon after became a member of the leading 
associations of a similar character in Germany 
and the North of Europe, and his letters are fre¬ 
quently refen*ed to in Wildenow’s edition of the 
Specim Plantarum, His chief publications are 
Catalogm Plantwnm and De^eHpHoub&rwrgrar 


minum. His Flora iMMOstrienm*^ and a num* 
her of pajHirs on botany, theology, and ethics, 
remain in manuscript llis herbarium was pur¬ 
chased and presented to the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society.* 

Boi\jamiii Smith Barton also wrote for the same 
work. This eminent botanist was the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Barton of Lancaster, Pa., where he was 
bom February 10,1766. His mother was a sister 
of Rittenhouse. In 1786 he visited Europe to 
complete his education, and after passing some 
time at Edinburgh and London went to Gottin¬ 
gen, where ho received his medical diploma. He 
returned to Philadelphia, and commenced practice 
in 1789, and in 1790 was ai)poiiited Professor of 
Natural History and Botany in the University. 
He afterwards succeeded Dr. Griffiths as Pro¬ 
fessor of Materia Medica, and Dr. Rush as Pro- 
fe.SM)r of the Theory and Pra(ttice of Medicine. 
In 1803 he published tJie first American eleinen- 
Liry work on boLany, and his college lectures on 
the same subject did much to diffuse a taste for 
the science. Ho commenced in 1804, and con¬ 
tinued for several years, a Medical Physical Jour¬ 
nal. He also wrote New Views of the Indian 
Tribes^ a work on the American Materia Medica, 
and a pa[)er on the Pyrola UmheUata^ in the 
Medico-C^iirurgical Transactions of Ix)ndon. He 
died, December 19,1815. 

Dr. Adam Seybert, the chemist, mineralogist, 
and autlior of Statistical Annals of the United 
States from 1789 io 1815, 4to., who died at 
J^•lris, May 2, 1825, and Andrew Ellicott, Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at West Point, who plan¬ 
ned the city of Washington, and was also 
employed in running the boundary between the 
United Statas and the Spanish colonies, appear 
us contributors with Palisot de Beauvais and 
James Woodhouse. Ellicott died, August 28,1820, 
in llis 67th year. He imblisheda/earwa/, with a 
map of Ohio, Misbissijipi, and port of Ilorida. 
Phila. 1803, 1814. 

Ambroise Marie Francois Joseph Palisot de 
Beauvais was born at Arms, in 1752. He was 
cMlucated at the college of Harcourt, in Paris, and 
became Beceiver-(ieneral of Territorial IiniKJsts. 
On the abolition ot that office in 1777, lie devoted 
his attention exclusively to natural history, and in 
1781 became a corresponding member of tlie Paris 
Academy of Sciences. In pursuit of his favorite 
studies ho sailed to the coast of Guinea, with the 
intention of making a journey acnxss Africa to 
which he was unable to undertake. After 
passing some time at Owara and Benin, he 
sailed for St. Domingo, and arri's'ed at Cap Fran- 
vais in June, 1788. He remained on the island 
in various positions connected with the govern¬ 
ment, until the overt! irow of the French rule by 
the negroes. Having opposed the dominant 
party lie was obliged to tiy, and escaping with 
difficulty, landed at Philadelphia with the in¬ 
tention of proceeding to France, but learning that 
he had been proscribed as an emigrant, remained 
in tiiis country, where he supported himself as 
a teacher of languages and musician, until the 
arrival of the French minister, Adet, who^ him¬ 
self a man of science, enabled the botanist tQ 
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reHume his studies in the now and inviting field 
before him. He made several soientifio tours 
among and beyond the Alleghanies, and was 
employed to arrange the collection in Peale^s 
Museum. On tlie receipt of permission he re¬ 
turned to his native country, taking the extensive 
collections he had formed with him. He became 
a member of the Institute in 1806, and died, 
January 21, 1820. He published Flore d^Oware 
et de Binin^ Paris. 1804-21, 2 vols. fob; /w- 
eeetee recueillU en Afrique ef en Ameriqve^ 1805- 
21, fob; Essai d'une nomelle Agroatographie 
ou Nouteaux Genres dea ChraminceSy 1812, 4to. 
and 8vo., all of which are illustrated. 

James Woodhouse was bom in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 17, 1770. He became Professor of Chemis¬ 
try in the college of Philadelphia in 1795, and 
published several works on that department of 
science. He died, June 4, 1809. 

Several of the oilier autboi’s of tlio Transactions 
will appear at a later date as the founders of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of I*hiladel]>bia. 
The chief contri]>utor to the recent volumes issued 
by the Society, is Mr. Isaac 0. Lea. Mr. Lea, a 
native of Pennsylvania, has been long known as 
a member of one of the most extensive publishing 
houses of Philadelphia; and after a most Bucces^- 
ful career in business, has retired in favor of his 
son, to devote tlie remaimler of his life to a study, 
the pursuit of which occupied the leisure of his 
earlier years. 

His papers in the Transactions are very ex¬ 
tensive, and finely illustrated; they are devoted 
to the descrijition of the fresh water and land 
shells chiefly of the United States, to the history 
of which he has contributed more than any other 
person. His Bynoj)sis of Unionidcpy first printed 
by tlie Society, but of which a revised edition 
was published by the author in 1852, is at present 
the standard work for the classification of these 
objects, and has elicited many warm commen<la- 
tionsfrom foreign and native conchologbsts. Other 
works by Mr. Lea arc, ContrihvtioiLS to Geology^ 
Philadelphia, 18:i3, and various papers in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences 


EUTGER8 COLLEGB. 

The clergy who accompanied the early Dutch 
emigrants brought with them the same love of 
learning which the Puritan divines had derived 
firom the Church of England. Connected with an 
establisshed church, within whose i>ale they were 
contented, they had no occasion to form a new 
organization to perpetuate their existence; an<1 tlu'i 
recruits to their numbers were drawn, like those 
of the Episcopal clergy, from the iuoiIkt coun¬ 
try. 

Like the Episcopalians, they soon experienced 
the inconvenience of waiting the arrival of acces¬ 
sions from Europe, or sending candidates for or¬ 
dination across the ocean. A party soon arose 
who were desirous that the power of ordination 
should be conferred by the church in Holland on 
its ofispring of America. This party was known 
as the “ Cootustlieir opponents, who wished 
the old order of arrangements to continue, were 
known os the “ Oonferentie.” The latter were 
for some time in the ascendant, but the incon¬ 


venience, delay, and expense of the voyage to and 
from Europe, finally weighed so heavily on con¬ 
gregations us well as clergy, that the Coetus party 
resolved to establish a school of theology at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. A charter was obtained 
incorporating the institution as Queen's College in 
1770. Its Board of Trustees met near the (iourt- 
hoiise of Bergen county, and elected the Kev. Dr. 
Jacobus R. Hardenbergh the President. 

While this matter was in ])rogress a young stu¬ 
dent of divinity, John 11. Livin^ton, was pursuing 
his studies j)reparatory to ordination in Holland, 
and obtained from the Dutch church their consent 
to a Bei)nrate organization of the American congre¬ 
gations on condition that they should establish a 
Theological Professorate, “ as the Church of Hol¬ 
land could not and would not acknowledge and 
maintain any connexion with a church which did 
not provide herself with an educated ministry.”^ 
Livingston was in due course ordained, and on his 
return became minister of the Dutch church in 
New York. This church, which had never been 
identified with either of the contending j)arties, 
at his suggestion sent forth in J771 a circular 
])roposing a general convention to reconcile the 
])oints at issue. The assembly met, the desired 
union was effected, and Livingston uiianimouBly 
nj>]>ointed Professor ot Divinity. 

Dr. TIardenborgb remained ])residcnt of the new 
institution, whicli ffourislied under bis care, until 
his death in 1792. The college then suspended 
its instructions until 1807, when a proposition 
w'as made and adopted that the Theological IVo- 
fessorate should be united with the college, wliose 
charter provided for a professorship of divinity, 
and that the professor should bi* Hpi)ointed presi¬ 
dent. The union was effected, twenty thousand 
dollars raised to endow the professorshij) created, 
and in 1810 Dr. LiNingston removed to New 
Brunswick ami entered upon his new duties. The 
college was embarrassed in its finances, which 
were barely Bufticient U> sustain ^"half a Pro¬ 
fessorship of Mathcimitics anil Natural Philoso- 
j)hy.” It received no aid from the state, and was 
fre.<iuently compelled during the presidency of 
Livingston, as in that of his predecessor, to close 
its doors. Until the commencement of a college 
building in 1809, its ii.structions lind been given 
in temj)orary localities, and as hut one wing of 
the conteinjdated edifice was comj)leted its accom¬ 
modations were limited. Dr. Livingston, the 
new president, was a inetubiT of the eminent New 
York family of that name, and was born in Pough¬ 
keepsie in 1746, and a graduate of Yale in 1762. 
His subsequent history has already been given. 
He stniggled manfully and hopefully with tlie 
difficulties of his position, maintaining his ofiBce 
as president with honor up to the time of his 
death in January, 1825. Dr. Philifi Milledoler 
was his successor in the presidency and chair of 
theology. 

Philip Milledoler was bom in the year 1776. 
His parents were natives of Berne, Switzerland, 
who emigrated to this country in early life and set¬ 
tled in New York. Their son was graduated at 
Columbia College, 1792. Ho studied theology, 
and at the early age of nineteen was colled to 
the church in N&ssau between Fulton and John 


* Tbe Rev. Abraham Polhemiu's Alumni Addraes, 1868, p. 6. 
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streets. In 1800 he removed to Philadelphia, 
and in 1806 returned to New York and became 
pastor of a newly eslabl.shed church in Rutgers 
street, where he remained until 182 £k On the 
death of Dr. Livingston he was called to the chair 
of didactic theology, and subse jiiently to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Rutgers College. 

In 1836 he resigned his ]) 08 t in consequence of 
his advancing years, and tlie remainder of his life 
was passed in retirement. He died on the 22d 
of September, 1862, and on the following day his 
wife died also. Undivided in death as in life, they 
were buried together. 

Ho was desirous of reviving the exercises of the 
college which had been for some time suspended. 
From the want of endowment it was ot cxiurse 
difficult to do so. The difficulty was overcome 
in an ingenious and f)ractical manner. A second 
professorship in the theological scIkk)!, whicli, al¬ 
though connected with the college, was under the 
control of the General Synod of the Dutcli Re¬ 
formed church, had just been endowed. Dr. 
Milledolor proposed that a similar amount should 
be raised for a third professorship, and that the 
three incumbo!its should give their services gra¬ 
tuitously to the college, llis recently ai)pointed 
colleague. Dr. John I)e Witt, warmly seconded the 
scheme, a sul)seription was started jind the requi¬ 
site means obtained, ten thousand dollars being 
liberally contrlbutcul by the clergy of tlie denomi¬ 
nation, many of them the recipients of but small 
salaries. The Rev. Dr. Sdah 8. Woodhull was 
elected to the Prore'!sor*>liip of Ecclesiastical 
tory and C'!hurch Government ; but dying oidy 
three months after his af)f)ointinent, the Rev. Dr. 
Cannon became his successor. Idle faculty of let- 
lei’s was then organized. The Profossorshij) of 
Moral Philosojihy and the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity was taken by the President, that of Relies 
Lettros and Rlietoric by Dr. Do Witt, and tliat of 
Metai)liysics and Philosophy of the Unman Mind 
by Dr. Cannon. To these were added Robert 
Adrain, LL.D., in the department of Mathematics, 
and the Rev. Dr. W. C. Jirowiilee in the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

The name of the college was, about the time of 
this reorganization, changed from Queen’s to Rut¬ 
gers. Dr. Adrain was succeeded in 1826 by 
Theodore Strong, LL.D., who still retains the 
chair. In 1827, Dr. Brownlee accepting a call to 
the Collegiate church of New York, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Joseph Nelson, LL.D., the celebrated 
blind teacher. 

‘‘ Tlie last named Professor,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Polhcnius, “ was at the time of his appointment, 
and had been for a number of j^ears, totally blind ; 
but with groat powers of memory and thorough 
acquaintance with the studies of his department, 
he conducted the exercises of his room to the very 
genend improvement of his students ami accept¬ 
ance of the Board. I remember him well; how 
he would sit, with his tliumb upon the dial of his 
watch, marking the minutes as they ptissed, allow¬ 
ing to each student his allotted portion, and the 
facility with whicli he would instantly detect the 
least mistake in the reading of the text or the 
translation. And I remember, too, tliat nice ear 
by which, with bis class sitting in alphabetical 
order, he would detect the location of the slightest 
whisper; and when rebuking an individual by 


name for the annoyance, it was rare indeed that 
tlie person charged had an opportunity of entering 
a protest against the justice of his suspicions.”* 

On Dr. Nelson’s death in 1880, Dr. McClelland 
succeeded to the professorship; and in 1831, on 
his appointment to that of Dr. De Witt, was 
succeeded by Jolin D. Ogilby, who was followed 
by the present professtu’, the Rev. Dr. Proudfit. 
On the resignation of Dr. Milledoler in 1840, the 
Hon. A. Bruyn IJosbrouck, LL.D., was made pre¬ 
sident. Dr. Hasbrouck resigning in 1850, was 
succeeded by the present head of the college, the 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, T.L.D. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen wa^ born at Millstone, 
Somerset County, New Jern^y, March 28, 1787. 
He is the of Frederick Frelinghuysen, a mem¬ 
ber of the Continental Congress, who, in 1777, re¬ 
signed his seat to join the army, and servefl as 
cafitain of a volunteer corps of artillery at Mon¬ 
mouth and Trenton, and during the remainder of 
the war as a captain of militia. In 17113 he was 
chosen a Senator of the United States. 

The sou completed his classical education at 
Princeton in 1804, and then studied law in the 
office of an elder brother until he became of ago, 
when ho was admitted to practice. He followed 
the profession with great success, and in 1817 
was ay)i)ointed attorney-general of the state. He 
held tlie oflice until his election as Uiiifeil States 
Senator in 182C. He remained in the senate 
until 1835. In 1838 he was chosen Chancellor 
of the University of the City of New York. In 
May, 1844, ho was nominated hy the Baltimore 
C\)rivention as the Whig candidate for the Vicc- 
Presidcnc-y. The cry of Clay and Frelinghuysen 
will ho long reineinherecl in tlie history of the 
country as that of a great party in one of the 
greatest struggles which has ever preceded a pre- 
s'dential eleciion. In 1850 Mr. Frelinghuysen 
Tv'.signed the chancellorship of the University in 
favor of the presidency of Rutgers College. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is also at the head of the 
Board of Missions and the Bible Society, esta¬ 
blished by several of the leading denoiiiinatioiis 
of liie United States, and has throughout his life 
been as active and yirominent in religious and phi- 
laiithnipic as in ]H)litical and academic effort. 

The college has recently received an addition to 
its endowment of $28,000 from various donations. 
$26,000 have also been contributed to the same 
object hy the Collegiate church of the city of New 
York. 

JOHN M. MASON. 

In the church history of Aiuerica there are few 
persons who have exidted more interest in their 
day than John M. Mason. Ilo was born in the 



city of Now York March 19,1770, was a graduate 
of Columbia College, and instructed in theology 


* Addirs^ Wore the Alomnl AisooiatioD of fiatgm College, 
July 27,1862. 
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§ r his fktlier, a minister of the Soottisli chnroU. 

e continued his education at Edinburgh, and in 
1792 succeeded his father as preacher in his church 
in New York. During his niinisterinl career in 
the city, he was associated tVom 1811 to 1816 
with the govermnent of Columbia College witli 
the title of Provost. The college statutes adopted 
in 1811, and subsequently diiiiiig his administra¬ 
tion, and the report in 1810 on the state of the 
college, attributed to his pen, which is a vigorous 

E resentment of college duties and discipline, show 
is high qualifications for the labors of this oftice. 
He visited Europe for his health in 1816. He 
suffered after his return from paralytic attacks, 
W which his constitution was much enfeebled. 
He was Presideut of Dickinson College for throe 
y^rs from 1821; returned to New York, and died 
December 27, 1821), ut the age of fifty-nine. His 
reputation for a certain full, robust elo<iuonce was 
great. He was i)OW’erfnl as a preacher, a contro¬ 
versialist, and in his practical talent. He had a 
controversy with Bisliop Hobart in the “Chris¬ 
tian Magazine,” which he edited. His advocacy 
of open communion gained him distinction in the 
religious world. His orations of the m(»st general 
interest were on the death of Y'a-hington and of 
Hamilton. Ilia w'ritings, consisting chiefly of ser¬ 
mons, were collected in four octavo volumes by 
his son.* 

Mason meditated a life of Hamilton, of whose 
princijdcs and cliaractor he was a great admirer. 
Verplanck has j>aid a handsome tribute to his 
powers in a college oration delivered shortly after 
his death. Ho speaks of his scholarsliip, of his 
“rare union of intimate acquaintance with hooks 
and deep loaniing in the spirits and ways of men,” 
of his eloquence, “powerful, iinyiressive, peculiar, 
original,” as it was exhibited in his unwritten di*'- 
conrses from the pnlj)it, where “ he was wont to 
pour forth tlic overwlielniiug opulence of his mind 
in irregular but magnificent profusion, laying alike 
under contribution to his object, theological learn¬ 
ing, classic lore, and the literature of the dfiy; 
illustrating the conclusions of the logician by acute 
observations upon life and manners; alternately 
convincing the reason, and searching and j)robing 
the deep recesses of tlie conscience; now drawing 
moral lessons from the history of the long-buried 
past, and now commenting upon the events or the 
vices of the day, or perhai)s the follies of the 
hour; now lifting aloft, the blazing torc;h of Cliris- 
tian philosophy to guide the honest seeker after 
truth, and now showering his willuTing scorn 
upon the scoffer’s head; explaining, defending, 
deducing, enforcing his doctrines or ])recepts, 
sometimes with oolloiiuial familiarity, and then 
again in a bold and swelling ebMjneucc, which 
stirred and warmed the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet.’’! 

TBOM THX rUlOnUL OBATION OK WASHINGTON. 

The name of Washwoton, connected witli all tliat 
is most brilliant in the history of our country and in 
human character, awakens sensations which agitate 

• The Writings of the late John M. Mason, D.D., consisting 
of Sermons, Essays, and Misoellanios, Incladliig KHi<nv8 already 
published in the Christian Magnaino. In 4 toIs., selected and 
arranged by the Bev, Ebenezor Mason. New York. Fub- 
Ushed by the Editor. 1882. 

t Address before the Piiilolsxlan and Peithologlasi Societies, 
18^ by Oullan C. Yerplonck. 


I the fervors of youth, and warm the chill bosom of 
age. lYansported to the tiniea when America rose 
; to repel her wrongs and to claim her destinies, a 
i scene of bduiulless grandeur bursts upon our view, 
i Ijong had her filial duty expostulated with parental 
{ injustice. Long did she deprecate the rupture of 
I those ties which she hud been proud of preserving 
I and displaying. But her humble entreaty spuriieo, 

I aggression followed by the rod, and the rod uy scor¬ 
pions, having changed remonstrance into murmur, 

. and murmur into resistance, she transfers her grie¬ 
vances from the throne of earth to the throne of 
heaven, and precedes by an appeal to the God of 
battles her appeal to the swonl of war. At issue 
, now with the mistress of the seas—unfurnished with 
i equal means of defence—the convuhive shock ap- 
i proaching—and every evil omen passing before her 
, —one step of rashness or of folly may seal her doom. 

I In this necumulatiou of trouble, who shall eommaud 
her confidence, and face her dangers, and conduct 
her cause if God, whose kingdom ruleth over all, 
prepares from afar the instruments best adapted to 
nis purpose. By an influence which it would be as 
irrational to disjmte as it is vain to scrutinize, he 
I stirs up the spirit of the statesman and the soldier. 

: Minds, on which he has bestowed the elements of 
, greutneRs.arc brought by his pro\ idence into contact 
! with exigencies which rouse them into action. It is 
i in the season of effort and of j>cril that impotence 
I disappears and energy arises. I'he whirlwiiui which 
I sweeps away the^ gloww’orin. uncovers the fire of 
genius, and kindles it into a blaze that irradiates at 
I once both the zenith and tlie poles. Hut among the 
! heroes who sprung from ohncnrity when the college, 

' the counting-house, and the ])!ough, teemed with 
j “thunderbolts of w^ar,” none could, in all resjiccts, 

I moot the wants and the wishes of America. She re¬ 
quired, in her leader, a man roared under her own 
j eye; who combinwl with distinguished talent acha- 
1 racter aliove sttspicion ; who had added to hisjihy- 
I sical and moral qunlitie.s the exjK'rience of dimcult 
I service; a man who should com'entratc in himself 
I the public affections and confitlcnces; w ho should 
I know how to multifdy the energies of every other 
! man under his direction, and to make disaster itself 
i the means of success—his arm n fortress, and his 
; name a host. Such a man it were almost ])resump- 
I lion to exj>cct; but such a man all-ruling Heaven 
I had ju’ovided, and that man was Wasiiinoton. 

rre-eminent already in worth, he is summoned by 
his country to the jirc-emineiice of toil and of danger, 
llnallured by the charms of ojmlence—uiiapjmlled 
by the hazard of a dubious warfare—unmoved by 
the prosfiect of being, in the event of failure, tlie first 
and most conspicuous victim, he obeys her mandate 
be(!ause he loves his duty. Tlie resolve is finn, for 
the jirobation is terrible. Ilis theatre is a world; 
his charge, a family of nations; the interest staked 
in his hands, the prosperity of millions unliorn in 
ages to come. His means, under aid from on high, 
the resources of his own breast, with the raw recruits 
and iiTeguhir supplies of distracted colonies. O 
crisis worthy of suen a hero! Followed by her little 
bunds, her prayers, and her tears, Washington es¬ 
pouses the quarrel of his country. As he moves on 
to the conflict, every heart palpitates and every knee 
trembles. The foe, alike valiant and veteron, pre¬ 
sents no easy conquest, nor aught inviting but to 
those who had consecrated their blood to the piiblio 
weal. The Omnipotent, who allots great enjoyment 
as tlie meed of great exertion, liad ordained that 
America should be free, but that she should learn to 
value the blessing by the price of its noquisition. 
She shall go to a “ wealthy place,” but her way is 
“ through fire and through water.” Many a gene- 
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rolls chief must bleed, sud many a gallant youth 
■ink, at his side, into the surprised grave; the field 
must be heaped with slain, the purple torrent must 
roll, ere the angel of peace desoena with his olive. 

It is here, amid devastation, and horror, and death, 
that Washington must reap his laurels, and engrave 
his trophies on the shiehls of immortality. Shall 
Delaware and Princeton? Shall Monmouth and* 
York ?—But I may not particularize; far less repeat 
the tale which babes reoite, whicli poets sing, and 
Fame has published to a listening world. Every | 
scene of his action wns a scene of his triumph. Now 
he saved the republic by more than Fabian caution; ! 
now he aveiige l her by more than Carthaginian | 
fierceness; while at every stroke her forests and her ■ 
hills i*e-ec‘lu>ed b) her shout, “ The sword of the Loan 
and of Washington I” Nor was this the vain ap- 
plaase of }>artiality and enthusiasm. The blasted 
ioheine*^ of Britain, her broken and her captive hosts, 
proclaiine I tlie terror of his arms. Skilled were her : 
chiefs, and brave her legions ; but bravery and skill 
rendered them acoinjuest more worthy of Washing¬ 
ton. True, he suffered in his turn repulse, and even de¬ 
feat. It was both natural and needful. (Jnehe(|uered 
with reverse, his story w(»uld have resembled rather 
the fictions of rortianee than the l.nith of narrative; I 
and had he been neither defe ited n<»r repulsed, we I 
had never seen all tlie grandeur of his soul. He ar- > 
rayed himself in fresh lio?iors by that whieli ruins : 
even the gre.it—vicissitude, ife could not only I 
subdue an enemy, but, what is infinitely more, he j 
could subdue misfortune. Witli an e(|uanimity which 
gave te u))er.inee to vietory, and cheerfulness to dis¬ 
aster, he balanced the fjrtunes of the state. In the 
fae<‘ of hostile prowess, in the midst of mutiny and 
treason ; surrounded with ast(»nishrnent, irresolution, 
and despondence; Wnshingbni remained erect, un¬ 
moved, invineiblo. Whatever ills America might 
endure in maintaining her rights, she exulted that 
she had nothing to fear fi*om lier commander-in- 
chief. The event justified her most sanguine pre¬ 
sages. That invisible hand wliieli girded him at 
fit's!, continued to guard and to guide him through 
the successive stage.s of the revolution. Nor did he 
aeeoiint it a weakness to bend the knee in homage 
to its supremacy, and prayer for its direction. This 
was the armor of WashingU)a ; this the salvation of 
his country. 

It must ever be difficult to compare the merits of 
Washington’s chara<*ter, because he always a|>- 
peared greatest in that whieli lie lost sustained. 
Yet if there is a preference, it must be assigned to 
the Lieutenant-General of the armies of America. 
Not because the diitie.s of that station were more ar¬ 
duous than those which he had often performed, but 
because it more fully displayed his magnanimity. 
While others become great by elevation, Washington 
becomes greater by coiidcseension. Matchless pa¬ 
triot! to stoop, on public motives, to an inferior 
appointment, after ]Hisses8ing and dignifying the 
highestolfices! Thrice favored country, which boasts 
of such a citizen ! We gaze with astonishment; we 
exult that we are Americans. We augur every 
thing great, and good, and happy. But whence this 
Budd»m horror? What means that cry of agony? 
Oh I ’tis the shriek of America I The fairy vision is 
fled : W ashington is—no more 1 

liow are (he mighty fallen, and the toeapone of war 
periehfd I 

Daughters of America, who erst prepared the 
festal bower and the laurel wreath, plant now the 
cypress grove, and water it with tears. 

How are the mighty fallen, aiid the weapom of war 
pirished! 


The death of Wasiiinotok, Americans, bas revealed 
the extent of our loss. It has given us the final proof 
that we never mistook him. Take his affecting tes¬ 
tament, and read the secrets of his soul. Read all 
the power of domestic virtue. Re id his strong love 
of letters and of liberty. Read his fidelity to repub¬ 
lican principle, and his jealousy of national character. 
Read nis devoteduess to you in his military bequests 
to near relations. “These swords,” they are the 
words of Washington, “ these swords are accom¬ 
panied with an injunction not to unsheathe them for 
the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for self- 
defence, or in defence of tlieir country and its rights; 
and in the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and 
prefer falling with them in their hands to the relin¬ 
quishment thereof.” 

In his acts, Americans, you have seen the man. 
Ill the complicated excellence of character he stands 
alone. Let no future'Plutarch attempt the iniquity 
of ])nrallel. Let no soldier of fortune ; let no usurp¬ 
ing comi ueror; let not Alexander or Cfesar; let not 
Cromwell or Bonnparte; let none among the dead 
or the living; appear in the same picture with 
Wasiungton ; or let them a[>pear as the shade to his 
light. 

On this subject, my countrymen, it is for others to 
speculate, but it is n>r us to feel. Yet in propor¬ 
tion to the severity of the stroke ought to be our 
thankfulness that it was not inflicted sooner. Tlirough 
a long series of years has God preserved our Wash¬ 
ington a public blessing; and now that he has re¬ 
moved him for ever, shall we presume to say, What 
dteat thou? Never did the tomb preach more pow¬ 
erfully the dependence of all things on the will of 
the Most High. The greatest of mortals crumble 
into dust the meunent he commands, RHurn, ye chil¬ 
dren of mnt. Wasliingt-on was but the instrument 
of a benignant Gotl. He sickens, he dies, that we 
may learn not to truet in men, nor to make fleeh our 
arm. But though Washington is dead, Jehovah 
lives. God of our fathers 1 be our God, and the God 
of our children 1 Tliou art our refuge and our hope; 
the pillar of our strength ; the wall of our defence, 
and our unfading glory 1 

Americans 1 This God, who raised up Washington 
and gave you liberty, exacts from you the duty of 
cherishing it with a zeal according to knowledge. 
Never sully, by apathy or by outrage, your fair in¬ 
heritance. Risk not, lor one moment, on visionary 
theories, the solid blessings of your lot To you, 
i>articulnrly, O youth of America 1 applies the so¬ 
lemn charge. In all the ]ierilB of your country 
remember Washington. The freedom of reason and 
of right has been lianded down to you on the point 
of the hero’s sword. Guard with veneration th« 
sacred deposit Tlie curse of ages will rest upon 
you, O youth of America 1 if ever you surrender to 
foreign ambition, or domestic lawlessness, the pre¬ 
cious liberties for which Wasliington fought, and 
your fathers bled. 

I cannot part with you, fellow-citizens, without 
urging the long remembrance of our present assem¬ 
bly. This day we wipe away the reproach of repub¬ 
lics, that they know not how to be grateful In 
your treatment of living patriots, recall your love 
and your regret of Washington. Let not future in¬ 
consistency charge this day with hypocrisy. Happy 
America, if she gives an instance of universal prin¬ 
ciple in her sorrows for the man, “ first in war, first 
in peace, and first in tlie affections of hia country I** 

JOSEPH HOPKINBON, 

Teoe author of Hail Golumhia^ was born at Fbila'* 
delphin, November 12, 1770. He was the eon 
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of Francis Hopkinson, of whom we have before 
^ken. He was educated at the University of 
Peni^lvania, and studied law with Judge Wilson 
and w illiam Rawle. He commenced the practice 
of his profession at Eastonbut soon returned to 
Philadelphia, where he acquired high distinction 
as a lawyer. He was counsel for Kush in his li¬ 
bel suit against Oobbett; and for Judge Chase of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
impeachment of that officer by the Senate. He 
was a inenil)er of the House of Rei)resentatives 
from 1816 to 1819, where he opposed the re-charter 
of the United States Bank, and maintained a high 
position as a speaker. 



After a three years’ residence at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, at the conclusion of his congressional 
career, he removed again to Philadelphia, where 
he was appointed in 1828, hy President Adams, 
Judge of the United States District Court, on of¬ 
fice held by liis grandfather under the British 
Crown, and to which his father had been cliosen 
on the organization of the Judiciary in 1789. lie 
retained this office until his death, January 15, 
1842. 

In addition to his profe-ssional duties, Judge 
Hopkinson filled the office of Vic(‘-President of 
the American Philosophical Society and President 
of the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, an 
institution which owes its foundation to his exer¬ 
tions. He was a warm friend of education, and 
delivered several addresses before literary socie¬ 
ties. The circumstances under which Jjis famous 
national song was written, are pleasantly describ¬ 
ed by its author in answer to a request for such 
information mode several years after its composi¬ 
tion. 

BISTOKT or THB SONG Or HAIL OOLUMBIA. 

This Song was written in the sumnier of 1798, 
when a war with France was thought to be inevita¬ 
ble, Congress being then in session in Philadelphia, 
deliberating upon that important subject, and acts 
of hostili^ having actually occurred. The contest 
between England and France was n^ne, and the 
people of the United States were divided into nar- 


i ties for the one side or the other; some thinking that 
i policy and duty required us to take part with rt- 
I publican France^ as war was called ; others were 
I mr our connecting ourselves with England, under 
: the belief that she was the great preservative power 
i of good principles and safe government The viola¬ 
tion of our rignts by both belligerents was forcing us 
from the just and wise policy of PresideiifWashington, 
which was to do equal justice to both, to take part 
with neither, but to keep a strict mid honest neutra- 
, lity between them. The prospect of a rupture with 
France was exceedingly ofieiisivc to the portion of 
the people which espoused her cause, and the vio¬ 
lence of the spirit of party has never risen higher, 
1 think not so high, ns it did at that time on that 
1 question. The theatre was then open in our city: 

' a young man belonging to it, whose talent was as a 
singer, was about to take his benefit 1 hud known 
him when he was at school. On this acqimiiitanee, 
he called on me on Saturday afternoon, his benefit 
being nnnouneod for the allowing Monday. He 
said he had twenty boxes taken, and his ]>rospect 
was that he should suffer a loss instead of receiving 
a benefit from the performance; but that if heeoiild 
get a patriotic song adapted to the tune of the “ Pre¬ 
sident’s Marcli,” then the jmpular air, he did not 
doubt of a full hou^^e; that the poets of the theatrical 
corps had been trying to aecomplii.h it, but were 
satisfied that no words could be conqK>sed to suit 
the music t)f that marcli. I told him 1 would try 
for him. He came the next afternoon, and the song, 
Bueh os it is, was ready for him. It was announced 
on Monday morning, nnd the theotre was ciowdod 
to excess, ami so eontiniied, night alter night, for the 
rest of the whole season, tlie song being eneoj ed nnd 
repeated many times each night, the uiidienet* joining 
in the chorus. It was also simg at night in tlio 
streets by large nsseiiddies of citizens, including 
members of Congress. The enthusiasm was general, 
and the song was heard, I may say, in every part, of 
the United States. 

The object of tlie author was to get up an Ameri¬ 
can npirit, which should be independent of and 
above the interests, passions, nnd poluy of both bel¬ 
ligerents, nnd look and feel exclusively for our own 
lionour and rights. Kot an allusion is made either 
to France or Kiiglaiid, or the quarrel between them, 
or to what was the most in fault in their treatment 
of 118 . Of course the song found favour with both 
parties—at least ricillier could disown the senti¬ 
ments it inculcated. It was truly Avurican and 
nothing else, and the jiatriotic leeliiigs of every 
American heart res{)Oiided to it. 

Such is the history of the song, which has endured 
infinitely beyond any expectation of the uiitlior, and 
beyond any merit it can Intasl of, except tliat of be¬ 
ing truly and exclusively patriotic in its sentiments 
and sp’rit 

The foregoing was written (Aug. 24,1840), for the 
“ Wyoming Band” at Wilkesbarre, wlio had request¬ 
ed the author to give them an account of the occa¬ 
sion for which “ Hail Columbia ” was composed. 

HAIL COLUMBIA. 

Tune—** Pre&tdenff* March," 

Hail, Columbia I happy land 1 
Hail, ye heroes 1 heaven-born band I 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 

And when the storm of war was gone, 

Enjoy’d the peace your valour won. 

Let independence be our boast. 

Ever mindful what it cost; 

Ever grateful for the prize. 

Let its altar reach the skies. 
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Firm—^united—^let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty; 

Ab a bund of brothorii join'd, 

Peace and safety we shull find. 

Immortal patriots 1 rise once more; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore: 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earn’d prize. 

Wiiile offering peace sincere and just, 

In Heaven wo place a manly trust. 

That truth and justice will prevail, 

And every scheme of bondage fuiL 
Finn—united, Ac. 

Sound, sound, the trump of P'amel 
Let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud applau<«c. 
Ring through the world with loud applause: 
Let every clime to Freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, and godlike power, 

He govern’d in the fearful hour 
01 horrid war; or guides, with ease. 

The happier times of lioiiest peace. 

Firm—united, Ac. 

Behold the chief who now commands. 

Once more to serve liis eouniry stands— 

Tlie i<»ck on wliicli the storm will beat; 

The rock on winch tlie storm will beat 
But, arm’d in virtue firm and true, 

ILs hopes aie fix’d on Heaven and you. 

Wlien hope was sinking in dismay. 

And glooms obscured Columbia’s day, 

Ills steady mind, from changes fiee, 

Resolved on death or liberty 
Firm—united, Ac. 

WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 

In the village of Wrciitlimri, Mass,, there lived 
about tlie outbreak of flio Kevolntioiiarv W’ar a 
sea-cafitain, who had retired on a moderate in¬ 
come, In the name of Albee. He had no oluldrcn 
of his own, and fooling lonesome m his isolation, 


found among his papers, in his early bond-writing, 
probably refers to this venture. 

Clod’s miracles I’ll praise on shore. 

And there his blessings reap; 

But from this moment seek no more 
His wonders on the deep. 

In 1790, when about tlie age of nineteen, he 
was at the liead of the village school of Bridge- 
haiiiiiton, Long Island. Ho saved a little money, 
and finding liis way to East Hampton, six miles 
distant, comiiiericed the study of medicine with 
Dr. Sage, a pliysician of that ])hic'‘. After his 
funds were exhausted, ho supported himself by 
working for a cabinet-maker two days in the 
week, ill payment for his board during the entire 
seven. 

After two years at East Hampton, a good por¬ 
tion of wliicli seems to have been spent in verse 
and love as well as cabinet-making, Johnson came 
to New York to seek his fortune. He continued 
the study of medicine after his arrival Avith Dr. 
Amasa Dingley, supporting himself ns well as 
he could ns a writer of newspaiicr jiaragraphs 
(which, judging from the meagrene.>s of the papers 
ot that clay, mu^t have aftiirded efiually meagre 
moans of sustenance), and as a teacher. During 
this period, almost of do^titutio^, he was tempted 
by a fiublisher’s oft'er to translate one of the infi¬ 
del books then in vogue in France, tlie Christian- 
isme 7/ Toilrc'' of Boulanger. lie regretted this 
act afterwards. ‘‘ I do not believe,” lie wrote to 
a friend, “ that Boulanger’s sentiment'* c incerning 
the Cihristiati religion are just. 1 believe the 
most prominent features of tiie monster in ques¬ 
tion, are so[)liistry and raneoiir.” “ l^ersuasion 
and poverty,” he says in the same letter, “ in¬ 
duced me to translate this work of Boulanger.” 

Soon after thi<, having in the moantiine nar- 
roAvly escajied death from an attack of yellow 
’ fever, he received a proposal from Dr. Robert 
, Brownfield, of Georgetown, S. C., to enter into 
! a medical paitnersbip at that place. Ho acx:cpted 


proposed to a vagabond couple who were oc- the offer, the mor^ readily as he was desirous of 
coHionally beggars at hi.s door, as they were at placing himself iu a position which would justify 
the doors ot many a house of many a town of ‘ liiin, by providing means of sujiport, in njking 
Mttssacliusctts and Connecticut, to adopt a bright the* hand of a lady to whom he had become at- 
looking hoy whom they carrie«1 about with tliem, . tached, and arrived at the place in February, 
and called their son. The worthy couple an- I 1796. He was successful in the practice of his 
swered, in the intervals when they were sober | profe*!sion, and seemed on the point of securing 
enough to answer anything, to the name of John- hi^ wishes, when lie was attacked by a fever in 
son. They accepted the captain’s jirojiGsal, the , the autumn after his arrival. Ilis constitution 
father with great joy, the mother with many had been previously impaired by illness, and he 

tears, visited the hoy occasionally afterwards, but . remained an invalid during the winter. In June 

finally disapiieared. ! lie was again seized, and at Inst, yielding to the 

Tlie captain was in the main a goinl guardian, , entreaties of his friend Dr. Brownfield, made a 
though he was apt also to got drunk, and wlien i visit to the North for the benefit of Ids liealth. 
drunk apply the rope’s end with more vigor than i On his arrival at Now York in August, ho went 
discretion about the person of young Johnson. , to Jamaic^i, Long Island. Here his old friends 
He, however, taught him all he knew himself, and ; soon surrounded him. But a short time only 
sent him to school to learn more. In this way ho I remained for the exercise of their affection, hi^ 
picked up some Latin and Greek before his six- death occurring on the twenty-first of September 
teenth year, when lie was placed in a store in following. 

Boston. He did not remain long, however, bo- Our knowledge of Johnson is derived from two 

hind the counter, but oomiiienced business on his of a series of articles by John Howard Payne, on 
own account as an itinerant schoolmaster, now “Our Neglected Poets,” to which we are also 
and then visiting Wrenthara, on one occasion in indebted for our s[)Ooiinon9 of his productions, 
the garb of a sailor, “ bearing,” says his bio- few of which appear to have attained the honors 
^apher, “ both in his dress and person, marks of of newsfiaper, much less collective publication, 
ill-usage at sea.” The following scrap of verse They deserve a better fate than the “ neglect” 
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they have experienced, for they display many 
beauties of thought and expression. 


ON A BMOW-FLAU FALUNO ON A LA1»T*B BBKAST. 

To kiss my Celia’s fairer breast, 

The Buow forsakes its native skies, 

But proving an unwelcome guest, 

It grieves, dissolves in tears, and dies. 

Its touol», like mine, but serves to wake 
Through all her frame a death-like chill,— 
Its tears, like those 1 shed, to make 
That icy bosom colder stilL 

I blame her not: from Celia’s eyes 
A common fate beholders proved— 

Each swain, each fair one, weeps and dies,— 
With envy these, and those with love I 


WINTER. 


Kow grim amidst his gathering glooms, 

Lo I angry Winter rushes fortli: 
Destruction with the despot comes, 

And all the tempests of the nortK 

What time he thunders o’er the heath. 
Each scene, that charm’d, in terror fliei'. 
Creation feels his gelid breatli, 

Aifrighted nature shrieks and dies. 


Perplex’d and sad, these scenes among. 

The pondering soul, with fainting steps, 
Quite sick of being, plods along. 

And o’er the mighty rum weeps. 

Or lifts the longing eye, and siglis 
For milder climes and lc»volier meads, 

A vernal hour, that never flic>. 

And flowers, that rear immortal lieads ; 


Where ne’er, unchain’d, the maniac blast 
Scours the bleak heavens, witli hideous scream : 
Where skies of sapphire, ne’er o’ereust, 

Incessant pour the golden beam. 


SPUING. 

Tis May 1 no more the huntsmnn finds 
The lingering snow behind the hill; 

Her swelling bosom pregnant earth unbinds, 

And love and joy creation fill* 

Over the glassy streamlet's brink, 

Young verdures peep, thembclves lo view; 

At noon the tifisied insects sit and drink 
From flowery cups the honeyed dew. 

Deep crimsoned in the dyes of spring, 

On every side broad orcliards nse. 

Soft waving to the breeze's balmy wing. 

Like dancing lights in northern skies. 

In ditties wild, devoid of thought, 

The robin through the day descants, 

The pensive whip-poor-will, behind the oot 
Her dirge, at evening, sadly chuunts. 

Queen oi tlie montlis, soft blushing May 1 
Forever bright, forever dear. 

Oh, let our prayers prolong thy little stay. 

And exile winter from the year. 

life, love, and joy, to thee belong,— 

Thee fly the storm and lurid cloud, ; 

Thou givest the heavens their blue, the groves their i 
wng. 

Thou com’st, and nature laughs aloud. 

Let prouder swains forsake the cell j 

In arms, or arts, to rise and shine,— | 

I blame them not—-alas! I wish them well— | 

But May and solitude be mine! { 


WAMML 

Clad with the moss of gathering years, 

The stone of fame shall moulder down. 

Long dried from soft olfection’s tears, 

Its place unheeded and unknown. 

Ah I who would strive for fame that flies 
Like forms of mist before the gale? 

Benown but breathes befoi*e it dies,— 

A meteor’s path ! an idiot’s tale 1 

Beneath retirement’s sheltering wing, 

From mad conflicting crowds remote, 

Beside some grovc-cncircled spring. 

Let wisdom build your humble cot: 

There clasp your fair one to your breast, 
\'our eyes impcarl’d with transport’s tear. 

By turns caressing and carest,— 

Your infant prattlers sporting near. 

Content your humble boai d shall dress, 

And poverty slinll guard your door,— 

Of wealth ami fame, if you have less 
Than mouai'chs, you of bliss have morcL 

RPITAPH ON A LAJ>T. 

Here sleep in dust, ami wail the Almighty’s will, 
Then rise uiichang'd, and be an angel still. 


OHAELE8 BBOCKDEN BBOWN. 

It 18 somewhat remarkable that the first of our 
novelists, as well as the first of our jiainters. 
aliould have R])rung from a sect, winch in princi¬ 
ple and practice manifests a rejnignanco ratlicr 
than sym])atby witli the products of the imagi¬ 
nation. Charles Brockden Brown was, like Jien- 
jamin West, of Quaker lineage, Ins niieestors 
iiaving emigrated to Pennsylvania in the same 
ship which brought William Penn to her shores. 
He was bom in Philadelphia on the Beventeenth 
of January, 1771. His middle name was derived 
from bis uncle, wlio was st^Jtled in this country at 
an early jieriod, under somewhat peculiar circuin- 
stance.s. This relative was brought iij) in Eng¬ 
land as a student m the office of a lawyiT who 
was disaffected to the govermiieiit of the reigning 
monarch, Charles II. While pursuing his studies 
ho accidentally overheard a conversation between 
his employer and a number of otlier persons, in 
which a plot against the government was broached. 
At the close of tlio conference the auditor was 
discovered. A number urged tliat he should be 
put to death, but his life was spare<l by the law¬ 
yer’s assertion that tlie youth was of too feeble 
intellectual capacity to make use ot his knowledge. 
It was then decided that he should be sent out of 
the country, but the project was not executed 
until some time after, when some circumstances 
had re-excited the fears of the conspirators. He 
was shipped to Philadeljihia, where he rapidly 
rose to official eminence. He was the “ skilful 
conveyancer” and “ great scrivener” who drew 
np the articles of agreement of the Philadelphia 
Library for Beiyamin Franklin, who records the 
fact, in 1781. 

The early years of the future novelist were 
marked by intellectual precocity and physical 
weakness. He found food in books for the crav¬ 
ings caused by the one, and a solace for the de¬ 
privations entailed by the other. When but an 
infant he could be safely left without other com¬ 
panion than a pioturo-b^k, which would engross 
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his attention so oompletelj as to exclude all ideas 
of inisohief and apprehensions of danger. A few 
years after he would be found in his stockings 
(an instance of cautious neatness characteristic of 
Qu^er training) mounted on a table in order to 
trace out the courses of rivers and mountains, on 
a large map suspended to tlie wall. This was so 
favorite a study with him that at the age of ten 
he could answer any geographical question started 
in the family. It Wiis a taste which continued 
tlirough life; one of the works on which ho 
was employed at the time of his death being a 
treatise on this saino subject. General literature 
was, however, etjually attractive, as he devoured 
the contents of every book ho could lay liis 
hands upon. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of him 
when at the age of ten years. Why does he 
call me boy?” said he, referring to a visitor, who 
liad just left the nnun, and had thus addres.sed 
him in contemptuous reproof for hoiuo question or 
remark ; “ does he not know that it is neither size 
nor age, but understanding, that makes the man? 
I could usk him an hundred quc'^tions, none of 
which he could answer.” 

At the age of eleven he entered the school of 
Robert Pi’oud, a renowned teacher of tli()se days, 
lie remained here five years, pursuing classical 
stud es \'ith such nnlor that his slight physical 
frail e o ion broke down under bis exertions. Ilis 
periods of relaxation were not, however, passed in 
inaction. He followed the good advice of his 
instrucUir to turn for a while his back on the city 
as well as the school, and recruit in thejnire coun¬ 
try air. The excursions consequently jierformed 
were generally pedestrian, and were conducive t-o 
mental as well us physical strength; though, as he 
was usually without v (companion, they served 
somewhat to confirm him in a reserved habit of 
mind. A passion for verso-making succee<led the 
regular duties of school. He laid Virgil and 
Homer on the shelf only to endeavor to rival 
their labors by his own. He had three historical 
jioems planned out, one on the DiscAiveryof Ame¬ 
rica, another on Cortez, and a third devoted to 
Pizarro. Epic writing, however, hai)pily proved 
but a passing fancy with him. 

One of his early jioetical attempts met with 
an amusing niisha]>. It was an Address to 
Franklin, but the prinkT of tlie poriodhyd in 
which it appeared saw tit to insert through¬ 
out, in place of tlie author's liero, the name 
of Wasliington. “ Wasliington,” he says in Ins 
journal, “therefore stands arrayed in awkward 
colours. Philosophy smiles to behold her darling 
son; she turns with horror and disgust from 
those wlio have won the laurel of victory in the 
field of battle, to this, her favourite candidate, who 
luul never participated in such bloody glory, and 
whose fame was derived from tlie conquests of 
pliilosophy alone.” Wo next hear of Brown as a 
law student in the office of Alexander Wilson, a 
leading member of the Philadelphia bar. The 
study was as discordant with his mental as its 
practice with his personal halnts. He appears, 
liowever, to have at first taken hold of the pro¬ 
fession with ardor as he hooame a member of a 
law society, bore a leading part in its foren¬ 
sic debates, and was elected its President. This 
assooiatiem, however, soon had a rival in the for¬ 


mation of the “ Belles Lettres Club,” of which 
Brown, who was at first averse to the project, 
soon became the leader. He was conscientiously 
active in both of those associations, and his deci¬ 
sions in the cases brought before the first named 
association show that his mind was well fitted for 
the legal profession. But directly after the com¬ 
pletion of one of those decisions, says one of his 
friends, “ ho gave vent to his fancy in a poetical 
effusion, as much distinguished by its wild and 
eccentric brilliancy as the other composition was 
I for its f)luin sobriety and gi*avity of stylo.” This 
! anecdote shows the bias of bis tastes, and fore- 
I shadows the detennination arrived at on the con¬ 
clusion of bis studies—^tlie abandonment of law 
1 for literature. 

I The change was one regretted by bis family, 

I who bad no fortune on which be could fall back 
' from the hazards of an author’s career for sup¬ 
port; but it was not tlie wilful prosecution of a 
I wliiui on the jiart of Brown. With a view to 
I the imf)rovement of his st^de he Lad for some 
j time jiast kejit a daily record of his thoughts and 
experiences, in which bo copii'd the letters he 
wrote to his friend.s and those which he received 
in return—a y>ractice somewhat similar to that of 
the inveterate jonrnalizer, IIay<lon, the painter, 
wlio pasted all the letters addressed to him in the 
ample jiages of his folio records. He had tested 
his intellectual jiowers in his club coinj>o.sitions, 
and in a series of essays under the appropriate 
title of The Bhapsod/at, which were publislied in 
1789 in the “ Oolumlms Jdagazine.” Their recojH 
I tion bad given him confidence in liis intellectual 
resources. A distrust of his (mulifications for the 
more active legal career was doubtless an equally 
; or iiu>re exciting cause of his determination, 
i The decision must, however, bo regarded, as it 
i seems to have afterwards been by its author, as 
! ail unfortunate one. The demands of a profession 
' were precisely those which be needed to cure bis 
I 8hyne^s, call him from a too retired inode of life, 
' a constant habit of introspection and rovery, 
which be indulged to an iiyurious extent, and 
which an exclusively literary career tended, as 
his works prove, to foster rather than combat. 

Duo credit must at the same time be given to 
him for rasolution and bravery. Ho was not only 
> the first person in America who ventured to pur- 
' sue literature as a profession, but almost the first 
to make an attemyit in the field of imaginative 
writing, discoimected with the advocacy of any 
question of national or local interast. 

Ho sought relief from the doubts and anxieties 
! incident to this change of his plans iii a journey 
! to New York te visit jiis intimate friend Dr. 

I Elihu Hubbard Smith, with wliom he had become 
acquainted while the latter was prosecuting his 
medical studies at Philadeliiliin. He was intro¬ 
duced by this gentleman to William Dunlap, tiie 
iminter and author, and to most of the leading 
literary and scientific men of the city, many of 
whom met at a weekly reunion under the pleasant 
title of the “Friendly Club,”* of which Brown, 
who seems to have deserved the epithet of Dr. 
Johnson, that of being a “ clubable man,” soon 
became a member. Owing, doubtless, to the at¬ 
tractiveness of the choice literary society of these 

Vide anUt p. 670. 
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gentlemen, onr author’s visits to New York were 
more and more prolonged, and following one ano¬ 
ther at less and less intervals, he virtually became 
a resident of the city, 

A letter published in the “ Literary Magazine” 
written al)Out this time, descriptive of a journey 
to Bockaway, contains a pleasant and curious 
description of that celebrated watering-place, 
wliich he speaks of as at that time place of 
fashionable resort.” 

He wrote in the fall and winter of 1797 a work 
which he refers to in his journal os “ the dialoguo 
of Alcuiii, in which the topic of Marriage is dis¬ 
cussed with some degree of subtlety, at least.” 
It was published in the same year, but its crude 
and hazardous theories on the subject of divorce 
and other social topics excited little attention, and 
were abandoned by the author as he grow wiser 
and older. He also speaks in his journal of 
having commenced a novel in a series of letters, 
which was never completed. 

During the sujnmcr of 1798 the yellow fever 
broke out in New York. Brown, unwilling to 
lose the society of his friend Smith, in wliose 
house he was then resident, determined tx> remain 
in the city, relying for security, as he states in a 
letter to his brother James, on his mode of living, 
“from which animal food and spirituous liquors 
are wholly excluded.” Ho also relied on the re¬ 
moteness of his residence from the infected dis¬ 
trict. Tlio latter advantage was neutralized hy 
the humane conduct of himself and Dr. Smith in 
removing the friend of. the latter, Scandclla, an 
Italian gentleman, who was attacked hy the dis¬ 
ease, to tlieir home, whore he soon aflcr died. 
Both friends caught the infection; but Smith fell, 
and Brown recovered. 

His correspondence bears touching evidence of 
his sorrow for the loss of his friend, and his novel 
of Arthur Mervyn gives a similar testimony of the 
lasting effect which his exi)erience as an eye¬ 
witness of and sufferer from the pestilence hero 
and in his native city in 1793 made upon him. 

Wo next hear of a nnigazine projecUid by 
Brown. It does not seem U) liavo got out of the 
limbo of castle-building, altbough the requisites 
to insure success arc moderate. They are thus 
stated in a letter to his brother Armit, and are 
interesting as an item of literary liistory: 

“Four hundred subscribers will ref)ay the an¬ 
nual expense of sixteen hundred doHars. As 
soon as tliis number is obtained, the printers will 
begin, and trust to the punctual i)ayment of these 
for reimbursement. All above four hundred will 
be clear profit to mo; one thousand subscribers 
will produce four thousand five hundred dollars, 
and deducting the annual expense will leave two 
thousand seven hundred.” 

We find him in 1798 contributing a series of 
papers entitled The Man at Home to the “ B’eekly 
Magazine,”* a miscellany of some merit. Those 
papers have a connecting thread of story, but are 
for the most part occupied with refiections on 
men and society. They extend through the first 
volume, and are followed in the second by his 
novel of Arthur Mervyn. 


* The Weekly Hegaslne of Oiifflnal Eeeaya, Foirltlve Pleeei, 
ead Intorestiing Intelligence. Phlla.: James Waltera. 8to. 
pp. 82. It appeaia to have been oontinned a little over a year. 


The projected magazine gave way to a series of 
far filter importance, not only to the reputation 
of me author but to that of the literature of his 
country. His first step, however, in the career 
which was to make him famous was arrested by 
an annoying mishap. The story is worth relating 
as it shows the obstacles with which authorship 
in America had to struggle in its infancy. Brown 
wrote bis first novel, bearing the title of Sky 
Walk^ or the Man Unknown to Th(‘ 

printer who had engaged to print the work and 
look to its sale for his pay, died when his task 
was nearly completed. Ilis executors refused to 
fulfil the contract or to sell the printed sheets at 
the price the, author’s friends oft’ered for them, 
and thus “ 8ky Walk” was denied a terrestrial 
career. The fate of the sheets is unknown. 
Brown, wlio, judging from the number of his 
fragmentary manuscripts as well as the incom- 
y»lete nature of his published works, wrote quite 
as much to ])lease himself os the public, did not 
probably take the m.'itter to heart, ami afterwards 
incoi'porated ]>ortions of his ill-ikte(l novel in 
Edgar HuntK y. 



In the year 1798 his W'ielaiid ni)i)enred. It 
was jmblislied in a duodecimo volume of some 
three hundred pages by T. & J. Swords and II. 
Caritat. Its success was imnic<liutc, and so stimu¬ 
lating to its author that in the December after its 
publication be wrote Onnond, The publication of 
tliis second novel inEew York, 1799, waslbllowed 
by the first part of that of Arthur Merv^’ii during 
the same year in Philadelphia. This was followed 
in a few months hy Edgar Huntley, in 1800 hy 
the second part of Artliur Mervyn, and in tlio 
next year by Clara Howard and Jane Talbot. 
Ilis literary labors at this period sc‘em to have 
been interrupted only by a short visit to some 
friends at Middletown, Connecticut, in June, 
1799; by a similar exonrsion to Prin(‘oton, Now 
Jersey, to meet his eldest brother, whoso orclinary 
residence was Charleston, Bonth Carolina, and a 


* The proposalB*' fhr pablloatlnn appear on the rover of the 
Weekly Iftagaslne, pubUahed In PhiladelphU In 1798. 
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tour of a few weeks in the summer of 1801, up 
the Hudson, through Massachusetts to Northamp¬ 
ton, and thence by Hartford and New Haven to 
New York. 

This rapid succession of fictitious narratives is 
almost unexampled in literary history, but d(^ 
not seem to have satisfied the intellectual activity 
of their author. In the month of April, 1799, 
he carried out his favorite plan of a periodical by 
the issue in New York of No. 1 of the Monthly 
Magazine and Ameriean Review. He was the 
chief c,ontributor to its pages, but it does not 
seem to have met a success equal to his novels, as 
it closed with the century in 1800. A second 
attempt was more permanent; The Literary 
Magazine and American Register started in Oc¬ 
tober, 1808, in Philadelphia, where its ])rojector 
was again a resident, having been continued for 
five years. 

In 1808 he also published the first of several 
political essays, that on the Cession of Louisiana 
to France., in which he advocated tlie purchase 
of that region by the United States, and the pro¬ 
gressive territorial extension of tlie Pnion, in ani¬ 
mated and earnest language. In November, 1804, 
he married Miss Elizalieth Linn, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. William Linn, of New York. 

Brown, whose mind seems to have been at all 
times clear and ])racti(ail with regard to the 
duties of life, aware, perhaps, of the limited scope 
of his novels, and finding himself breaking loose 
from the peculiarities of mental existence to 
whic-h they owe their power as well as their indi¬ 
viduality, applied himself to graver though less 
ambitious lal>or, and devoted himself, after his 
marriage, with increased energy to his literary 
careta*. He projected, and by the aid of Mr. Con¬ 
rad, the active publisher of his Magazine, issued 
in 1806 the first volume of the “American Regis¬ 
ter.’’ This was the first publication of its kind 
which appeared in the country. It contained 
European and American annals. Review of Lite¬ 
rature, Foreign and American Static papers. Mis¬ 
cellaneous articles, an American (tbituaiy, and a 
Chronicle, consisting of a large number of brief 
articles. The narrative portions are excellent. 
This series was continued in semi-annual volumes, 
interrupted only by the death of its author five 
years afterwards. 

A second political pamphlet appeared about 
this time on the Jav Treaty, rejected by Jefferson. 
A third, entitled An Address to the Congress of 
the United States on the utility and justice of 
restrictions upon Foreign Commerce^ with reflec¬ 
tions on Foreign Trade in general arid the future 
projects of America., was publislied in 1809. 

He also planned a system of general geography, 
which, witn the exception of the part relating to 
the United States, was cx)mplcted at the time of 
his death. It has never been published, but is 
said by his biographers to have been admirably 
exoc.uted. He also “ made considerable progress 
in a work on Rome during the Age of the Anto- 
nines, similar to Anaohareis’ Travels in Greece.”* 

In addition to these MSS. he left behind him 
a number of elaborately executed architectural 
drawings, a study which was always a favorite 
one with him. 


• Ltfe prefixed to the edition of bis novels, 1897. 


In reading of such a constant series of impor¬ 
tant intellectual productions we are in danger of 
forgetting that tnoir author was a man weak in 
body though strong in mind. It was doubtless 
solely in consequence of the strict regime* of his 
life that he was enabled to resist the attacks of 
disease which, as we have seen, had seized upon 
him almost at his birth, until his thirty-ninth 
year. “ When,” says ho, in a letter written to a 
friend about this period, “have I known that 
lightness and vivacity of mind, which the divine 
flow of health, even in cjilamity, ])roduces in some 
men! Never—scarcely ever. Not longer than 
half an hour at a time, since I liavo called myself 
man.” In order to combat the now rapidly ad¬ 
vancing 8tri<les of consumptirm ho was induced 
to lay aside his books, as years ago in his school¬ 
boy days he had been forced to lay aside the 
books of others, for a journey from home. He 
accordingly made a brief visit to New York, 
stopping nt several points in the state of New 
Jersey. This was in the summer of 1809. On 
the tenth of November in the same year be took 
to his bed “ with a violent pain in Ids side for 
which ho wfis bled”—and was cxinfined to his 
room until his death on the twenty-second of 
Fehrnary following. The gentleness and equa¬ 
nimity of his life did not de=iert him at its close. 
Though often torture 1 by disease he conversed 
cheerfully with his wife and friends, and retained 
full possession of his faculties to the last. 

Brown describes himself as “ mute among 
strangers.” Like many persons of reserved habits 
he took intense enjoyment in the society of his 
intimate friends. His stationary mode of life 
shows that he had little of the spirit of adven¬ 
ture. “ I would rather,” he says, “ consort for ever 
with a ploughman or even an old Bergen market- 
woman, than expose myself to an hundredth part 
of the f>erils which beset the heels of a Ledyard 
or a P.irk.” Tie was careless of his money, and 
slovenly in dress, llis description of Mervyn has 
been Avell a[)plied by his biographer, Dunlap, to 
himself. “ My existence is a series of thoughts, 
rather than of motions. Ratiocination and deduc¬ 
tion leave my senses unemployed.” He appears 
to have had but little sympathy with the Quakers. 
“ The trutli is,” he says, “ I am no better than an 
outcast of that unwarliko sect.” Ilis religions 
views wiTo unsettled in the eai'ly period of his 
life, but in the preface to his Magazine he empha¬ 
tically professes his faith in Christianity. His 
moral character was unexceptionable. lie was 
much beloved by his friends and relatives, and 
was liberal notwithstanding his poverty, receiv¬ 
ing his sisters-in-law, on their father’s death, into 
his own family. In person, Brown was tall and 
strongly framed, but extremely thin. His com- 
lexion was ]>ale and sallow, liis hair straight and 
lack. The expression of his face was strongly 
marked with melancholy. “ I saw him,” says 
Sully, the painter, “ a little before his death. I 
had never known him—^never heard of him— 
never read any of his works. He was in a deej) 
decline. It was in tlio month of November—our 


* Brown was an abstinent from spiritnous liqnors Ions bofbrt 
th? date of temperance societies, and was equally simple in hla 
diet In one of his magazines he has written papers on the 
deleterlons effect of Intemperanoe, and of the use of greaaT 
■rtlolea of food. 
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Indian snmmer—^when the air is fhll of smoke. 
Passing a window one day, I was caught by the 
sight of a man, with a remarkable physiognomy, 
writing at a table in a dark room. The sun 
shone directly upon his head. I never shall for¬ 
get it. Tlie dead leaves were falling then—^it 
was Charles Brookden Brown.” “ Brown lived 
in Philadelphia,” says John Neal, who furnishes 
this anecdote, “in Eleventh, between Walnut ^ 
and Ohesnut streets, in a low, dirty, two-story , 
brick house, standing a little in from the street 
—^with never a tree nor a slirnb near it.” i 
His novels, though siiccessftil, probably added 
little to his financial resources, lie says in one i 
of his letters to his brother, .Tames Brown, dated 
New York, April, 1800, “ Bookinaking, as you 
observe, is the dullest of all trades, and the most 
that any American can look for in his native 
country is to be reimbursed for his unavoidable 
expenses. * * The saleability of my works will 
much depend upon their popularity in England, 
whither ("aritat has carried a considerable iium- | 
her of Wieland, Ormond, and Mervyn.” 

The novels were reprinted and well received in 
England, though we are not aware that the 
author ever derived any pecuniary advantage 
from their success. Arthur Mervyn and Edgar 
ITuntlev have taken a place in Bentley’s Library 
of Standard Romance. 

Browm entertained a moderate estimate of his 
own literary powers. In the prospectus to his 
“Literary ^lagazinc,” issued October, 1808, he 
says—“ I shall take no pains to conceal my name. ' 
Anylnxly may know it wlio chooses to ask me or 
my pubusher. 1 shall not, however, put it at the 
bottom of this address. My diffidence, as my 
friends would call it, and my discretion, ns my 
enemies (if I have any; woulfl term it, Iiinders 
me from calling out my name in a crowd. * ♦ 

I am far from wishing, however, that my readers 
should judge of my exertions by my former ones. 

I have written much, hut take imudi blame to 
myself for something which I have wTitten, and 
take no praise for anything. I should enj<»y a 
larger share of my own respect, at the present 
moment, if nothing had ever flowed from my pen, 
the production of wdiich could be traced to me. 

A variety of causes induce me to fonn such a 
wish, but I am })rincipally influenced by the con¬ 
sideration that time can scarcely fail of enlarging 
and refining the powers of a man; w’hile the 
world is sure to judge of his cai)acities and prin¬ 
ciples at fifty from what he has w ritten at fifteen.” 
He was not, however, insensible to the pleasure 
of success. In a letter to his brother, dated Feh. 
16, 1799, almost the only one in which lie alludes 
to the success of his literary attempts, lie says, 

“ I add somewhat, though not ho much as 1 might 
if I were so inclined, to the number of my friends. 

I find to be the writer of Wieland and Orrnond is 
a greater recommendation than I ever imagined 
it would be.” 

Caleb Williams was published in 1794. Wie- 
land appeared four years later. There is an nn- 
donbtra resemblance between this and Brown’s 
other novels and tliat of (rodwin. That Brown 
admired Caleb Williams is amply proved by his 
letter to his hrotlier, in which he speaks of its 
“transcendent merits as compared to the mass of 
novels.” The two authors were alike in their 


earnestness and directness, and in their sombre 
views of society. They both relied more on the 
development of a story, the working out of an 
I idea, than on the exhibition of character. There 
I is also some similarity of style. Here, however, 
the resemblance ceases. Caleb Williams is writ¬ 
ten to expose the evils of the social system of 
Engliind, and of the exaggerated ideas of perso¬ 
nal honor derived fi*om the times of chivalry 
working on a noble hut morbidly sensitive hero. 
Wieland is a fanciihl atti>mpt to illustrate tlie 
effects wliich might be produced by the compara¬ 
tively trifling agency of ventriloquism. One (loals, 
as its title faithfully promises, with “ things as 
they are”—^tbe other tries to trick us into a belief 
in the supernatural, though not actually de.serting 
the regions of the real—scenes, incidents, charac¬ 
ters, results, are all different. 

In writing Wieland, Brown seems to have 
taken a lesson from the laboratories of his nume¬ 
rous medical friends, rather than from any literary 
model. He jirobahly derived the o|>ening inci¬ 
dent, the destruction of the elder Wieland by 
spontaneous combustion, from the doctors. As 
he cx)ntinue8 his characters are passive matter in 
his hands. He troubles himself little if any to 
individualize. They are nothing apart from the 
circumstances which surround tliem. It is only 
when brought into conjunction in the lonely coiin- 
try-honse, like the content'" of the cnicihle, tliat 
they show their latent virtues, and like these t(K> 
they are well nigh absorbed in the result. The 
incidents of the talc are equally faulty. The 
su})ernatunil voice whose monitions lead Wieland 
to immolate wife and children, turns out to ho 
j the miserable trickery of the “biloquist” (’arwin, 

I who, c^immencing the purposeless anno^ ance of 
I a family of strangers, has not tlie courage to 
I avow Ids tricks until after they have led to this 
i l)l(H)dy catiistrophe. With all its improhahllitics, 
however, the tale enforces the breathless attention 
I of the readiT from bc'ginning to end. 

! Brown was sensible of the abruptness of the 
introduction of Carwin, and to mend the matter 
commenceil the memoirs of the early career of 
this mysterious and disagreeable personage in the 
“Literary Magazine.” lie abandoned the plan 
after writing a few chapters which have no con¬ 
nexion whatever with the story they were in- 
ton<lc<l to complete, except in the relation of the 
manner in which the “biloejuist” becomes senai- 
ble of his jieculinr powers. 

The other novels have a m<»re real though not 
less intense interest. They introdnee us to a 
somewhat wider range of characters, men of 
mixed and complicated natures, not the blind 
slaves and passive agents of a single idea. They 
bring us, too, to the city, but it is most often 
to tlie city in its plague-stricken agonies, when 
its streets'are almost as desolate as the flin¬ 
tier settlement and wooded fkstnesses in which 
the author delights. We have little of the 
domestic life either of city or country. Tliere is 
scarcely any dialogue to stay the stem progress 
of events—^the cTi^octers are more disixised to 
soliloquize than to talk. We have few glimpses 
of indoor comfort in mansion or cottage, no 
peaceful views of smiling landscape. Brown can 
depict natural scenery, and does it too with a firm 
and bold hand, but his pictures have more of Sal- 
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▼ator than of daade. In the wild soeneiT of 
Pennsylvania, in the then wilderness of the Forks 
of the Delaware, he is as iniioh at home as among 
the right angles of his native city. In Edgar 
Hnntley he 1^ given full scope to his love of 
natural scenery. The strange wild ramble of tlie 
Bomruimbulist thro^h cave, forest, and river, is 
fhll of fine description, though the varying scene 
is suggested rather than portrayed. Tme adven¬ 
tures with the cougar and the Indians in the same 
story are wonderfully animated; anticipating and 
foreshadowing the more elaborate efibrts of the 
great successor of tlio first American novelist. 

rntST APPBABANOS OP OABWIN—FROM WIXLAND. 

One sunny afternoon, T was standing in the door 
of my house, when 1 marked a person passing clo-e 
to tho edge of the bank that was in front. Ills pace 
was a careless and lingering one, and had none of 
that gracefulness and ea'*ic which distinguish a per¬ 
son with certain advantages of c<lucation from a 
clown. His gait was rustic and awkwanl. His 
form was ungainly and <lisprop<»rtioneJ. Shoulders 
broad and square, breast sunken, his liead drooping, 
his body of uniform brea<lth, sujiported long and 
lank legs, were the ingredients of his frame. His 
garb was not ill u<lapted to such a figure. A 
slouched hat, tarnished by the weather, a coat of 
thick grey cloth, cut and wronglil, as it seemed, by 
H oimntry tailor, blue worsted stockings, and shoes 
fastened by thongs, and deeply discohired by dust, 
which brush had never disturbed, cons+ituted his 
dress. 

There was nothing remarkable in these appear¬ 
ances; they were frequently to be met with on the 
road, and in the harvt‘st field. 1 cannot tell why I 
gazed upon them, on this occasion, with more than 
ordinary attention, unless it were that such figures 
were seldom see.i by me, except on the road or 
field. This lawn was only travci’sed by men wimse 
views were ilireeted to the pleasures of the walk, or 
the grandeur of the scenery. 

He [tossed slowly along, frequently pausing, as if 
to examine tlie prospei-t more deliberal ely, but never 
turning his eye towards tlie house, so as to allow 
me a view of his countenanoe. Pre'»eutly, he entered 
a copse at a small distance, and disappeared. My 
eye followed him while he remained m sight. If 
his image remained for any duration in ray fancy 
after his departure, it was because no other object 
occurred sufficient to expel it 

I continued in the same spot for half an hour, 
vaguely, and by fits, contemplating the iumge of 
this wanderer, and drawing, from outward appear¬ 
ances, those inferences, with respect to tlie intellec¬ 
tual histoiT of this person, which experience affords 
us. 1 reflected on the alliance wmich commonly 
subsists between ignorance and the practice of agri¬ 
culture, and indulged myself in airy speculations as 
to the influence of progressive knowledge in dissolv¬ 
ing this alliance, and embodying the dreams of the 
poets. 1 asked why the plough and the hoe might 
not become the trade of every human being, and 
how this trade might be made conducive to, or, at 
least, consistent with the acquisition of wisdom and 
elimuence. 

Weary with these reflections, I returned to the 
kitchen to perform some household office. 1 had 
usually but one servant, and she was a girl about 
my own age. I was busy near the chimney, 
and she was employed nenr the door of the apai^ 
ment, when some one knocked. The door was 
opened W her, and she was immediately addressed 
with—** PFythee, good girl, const thou upply a 


I thirsty man with a gloss of battermilk f** She 
I answered that there was none in the house. ** Aye, 
i but there is some in the dairy, yonder. Thou 
I knowest as well as 1, though Hermes never taught 
I thee, that though every dairy be a house, every 
house is not a dairy." To this speech, though she 
i understo(»d only a part of it, she replied by repeot- 
! ing her assarances, that she had none to ^ve. 

** Well, then,” rejoined the stranger, “for charity's 
j sweet sake, hand me fortli a cup of cold water.” 
The girl said she wtuihl go to the spring and fetch 
it “ Nay, give me the cup, and suffer me to help 
myself Neither inanaoled nor lame, 1 should merit 
burial in the maw of carrion crows, if 1 laid this 
: task u{>on thee.” She gave him the cup, and he 
, turned to go to the spring. 

I listened to this dialogue in silence. The words 
uttered by the person without, affected me os some¬ 
what singular, but wliat chiefly rendered them re¬ 
markable, was the tone that accompanied them. It 
was wlmlly new. My brother’s voice and Pleyol’s 
were musical and energetic. I had fondly imagined, 
that, in this resjiect, they were surpassed by none. 
Now my mistake was detected. 1 cannot preteml 
to communicate tlie imjiression that was made u{>on 
me hy these accents, or to depict the degree in 
which force and sweetness were blended in them. 
Tlicy were articulated with a distinctness that was 
unexAirqiled in my experience. But this was not 
all. The voice was not only mellifluent and clear, 
hut the empha'^is was so just, and the modulation so 
im[)assioiieu, that it seemed as if a heart of stone 
could not f/iil of being moved by it. It imparted to 
me an emotion altogether involuntary and incon- 
trollahle. When he uttered the words, “ for charity’s 
sweet sake,” 1 drojiped the cloth that 1 hehl in my 
hand, my heart ovcT flowcd with sympathy, and my 
«*ye8 with unbidden tears. 

This description will appear to you trifling or 
incr<‘dil)le. The imporliince of these circumstances 
will be raaiiifesteii m the sequel. The manner in 
which I was nfFected on this occasion, was, to my 
own ap])rchension, a subject of astonishment. The 
fo ies were indeed such as I never heard before; but 
that they shouhl, in an instant, as it were, dissolve 
me in teare, will not easUy be believed by otliers, 
and con scarcely be comprehended by myscll 

It will bo rcatlily supposed that I was somewhat 
inquisitive as to the person and demeanor of our 
visitant. After a moment’s pause, I stepfied to the 
door and looked after him. Judge my surprise, 

I when 1 belield the self-same figure that Iim appeared 
< a half hour before upon the bank. My fancy had 
I conjured up a very different image. A form, and 
' attitude, and garb, were instantly createil worthy 
to accompany such elocution ; but this person was, 
in all visible respects, the reverse of this nhantouL 
Strange os it may seem, 1 could not speedily recon- 
• cile myself to this disappointment. Instead of 
; returning to my employment, 1 threw myself in a 
I chair that was placed opposite tlie door, and sunk 
into a fit of musing. 

My attention was, in a few minutes, recalled by 
the stranger, who returned with the empty cup in 
his hand. I had not thought of the circumstance, or 
should certainly have chosen a different seat Ho 
no sooner showed himself, than a confused sense of 
impropriety, added to the suddenness of the inter¬ 
view, Tor which, not having foreseen it, I had made 
no preparation, threw me into a stote of the most 
painful embarrassment He brought with him a 
placid brow; but no sooner had he oast his eyes upon 
me Uian his face was os glowingly suffused as my 
own. He placed the cup upon the bench, stanmieroa 
out thanks, and retired. 
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It was some time before I could recover my 
wonted composure. 1 had snatched a view of the 
stranger’s countenance. The impression that it 
made was vivid and indelible. His cheeks were 
pallid and lank, his eyes sunken, his forehead over¬ 
shadowed by coarse straggling hairs, his teeth large 
and irregular, though sound and brilliantly white, 
and his chin discolored by a tetter. His skin was of 
ooarse grain, and sallow hue. Every feature was 
wide of beauty, and the outline of his face reminded 
you of an inverted cone. 

And yet his*forehead, so far as shaggy locks would 
allow it to be seen, his eyes lustrously black, and 
possessing, in the midst of haggardness, a radiance 
inexpressibly serene and potent, and something in 
the rest of his features, which it would be in vain to 
describe, but which served to betoken a mind of the 
highest order, were essential ingre<liot>t8 in the por¬ 
trait. Tliis, in the olfeots which immediately flowed 
from it, I count among the moat extraordinary in¬ 
cidents of my life. This face, seen for a moment, 
continued for hours to occupy my fancy, to the 
exclusion of almost every otlier image. I liad pur¬ 
posed to spend the evening with my brother, but I 
could not resist the inclination of foiining a sketch ; 
upon paper of this memorable visage. Whether 
my hand was aided by any peculiar inspiration, or 
I was deceived by my own fond conceptioim, this 
portrait, though hastily executed, api)eared unexcep- j 
tionable to my own taste. 

I placed it at all distances, and in all lights; my ' 
eyes were rivet,ed upon it. Half the night passed 
away in wakefulness and inscoutemplalion of this 
icture. So flexible, and yet so stubborn, is th<i 
uman mind. So obedient to impulses the most 
transient aud brief, and yet so unalterably ob¬ 
servant of the direction which is given to it! 
How little did I then foresee tlie tcrminaiioii of 
that chain, of which this may be regarded as the 
first link f 

TSLLOW nBVOB SOIinBB IN PHILAPKLmiA, VKOM AllTHUa 

MKUVYM. 

In proportion as I drew near the city, tlic tokens 
of its calamitous condition became more apparent. 
Every farm-house was filled with supernumerary 
tenants; fugitives from home; and haunting the 
skirts of the rood, eager to detain every passenger 
with inquiries after news. The inissengors were 
numerous; for the tide of emigration was by no 
means exhausted. Some were on foot, bearing in 
their countenances the tokens of their recent terror, 
and filled with mournful reflections on the forlorn¬ 
ness of their state. Few had secured to themselves 
an asylum; some were without the means of paying 
for victuals or lodging for the coming night; others, 
who were not tlms destitute, yet knew not whither 
to apply for entertainment, every^ house bcitig 
already overstocked with inhabitants, or barring its 
inhospitable doors at their approach. 

Families of weeping motliers, and dismayed chil¬ 
dren, attended with a few pieces of indispensable 
furniture, were canded in veliiides of every form. 
The parent or husband had perished; and the price 
of some moveable, or the pittance hoiided forth by 
public charity, had been expended to purchase the 
means of retiring from this theatre of diBasUu*8; 
though uncertain and hopeless of accommodation in 
the neighboring districts. 

Between these and the fugitives whom curiosity 
had led to the road, dinlo^es frequently took place, 
to which I was suffered to listen. TVom every 
mouth the tale of sorrow was repeated with new 
aggravations. Pictures of their own distress, or of 
tliat of their neighbors, were exhibited in all the 


hues which imagination can annex to pestilenoe and 
poverty. 

My preconceptions of the evil now appeared to 
have fallen short of the truth. The dangers into 
which 1 was rushing, seemed more numerous and 
I imminent than I had previously imagined. 1 wavered 
I not in my purpose. A panic crept to my heart, 

; which more vehement exertions were necessary to 
subdue or control; but I harbored not a momentary 
i doubt that the course which 1 had taken was pre- 
I scribed by duty. There was no difficulty or reluc- 
; tance in proceeding. All for which my eflbrts were 
demanded, was to walk in this path without tumult 
or alarm. 

Various circumstances had hindered me from set¬ 
ting out upon this journey as early as was proper. 
My frequent pauses to listen to the narratives of 
travellers, contributed likewise to jirocrastination. 
The sun lind nearly set before I reached the pre¬ 
cincts of the city. 1 pursued the truck which I nad 
formerly taken, and entered High street after night¬ 
fall. Instead of eqnijiagcs and a thiong of passen¬ 
gers, the V(»icc of levity and gh*e, which I had for¬ 
merly observed, and which the mildness of the 
season would, nt otlier times, liave produced, 1 
found nothing hut a dienry solitude. 

The iiiarkeb]>lnce. and each side of this mogiiifi- 
cent avenue were illuminated, ns before, bv lamps; 
hut between tlie verge of Schuylkill and t^ie heart 
of the city, 1 met not more than a dozen figures; 
and these were ghost-like, wrapt in cloaks, from 
behind which they east upon me glances of w onder 
and suspicion; and, os I ajiproachcd, changed their 
course, to a\oid touching me. Tlicir clothes were 
sprinkled wdth vinegar; and their nostrils defended 
from contogion by some, ])owerful ]>erfuiue. 

1 cast a look upon the houses, w’hieh 1 recollected 
to have formerly be<*n, at this hour, brilliant with 
, lights, resounding with lively \oiees, and thronged 
! W'ith busy faces. Now they were closed, above and 
; below; dark, and w itliout tokens of being inhabited. 

I From the upper windows of some, a gleam soine- 
I times fell upon the pavement 1 was traversing, and 
I sliowed that their tenants had not fled, hut were 
I secluded or disahlcd. 

Those tokens were new, and awakened all my 
panics. Death seemed to hover over this scene, and 
1 dreaded that the floating pestilence hud already 
lighte<l on my frame. 1 had senrcely overcome 
these trenioi*8, when I approached a liouse, the door 
of wdiich was opened, ami before which steod a vehi- 
j cle, which I presently recognised to be u hearae, 

Tlie driver was seated on it. I stood still, to 
i mark his visage, and to observe the course which ho 
proposed to take. Presently a coffin, borne by tw’o 
men, issued from the house. The driver was a 
negro, hut liis companions were white. Their fea¬ 
tures were marked by ferocious indifference to dan¬ 
ger or pity. 

One of them, os he assisted in thrusting the coffin 
into the cavity provided for it, said, “ I’ll be damned 
if I think the fioor dog was quite dead. It wasn’t 
the fever tliot oiled him, but the sight of the girl 
and her mother on the floor. I wonder how they all 
got into that room. What carried them there r 

Tlie other surlily muttered, “Their legs, to be 
sure.” 

“ But what should they hug together in one room 
fort” 

“ To save us trouble, to be sure.” 

“ And I thank them with all my heart; but 
damn it, it wasn’t right to put him in his coffin 
before the breath was fairly gone. 1 tliought the 
last look he gave me, told me to stay a few 
minutea” 
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** Pshaw I He oould not live. The sooner dead 
the better for him; as well os for ua Did you 
mark how he eyed ns, when we carried away his 
wife and dai^hter f 1 never cried in my life, since 
I was knee-high, bat curse me if 1 ever felt in better 
tune for the business than lust then. UeyT’ con¬ 
tinued he, looking up, and omerviiig me standing a 
few paces distant, and listening to their discourse, 
** what's wanted? Anybody d^ ?” 

I stayed not to answer or parley, but hurried for¬ 
ward. My ioints trembled, and cold drops stood on 
my forehead 1 was ashamed of my own infirmity; 
and by vigorous efforts of my reason, regained some 
degree of composure. The evening had now ad¬ 
vanced, and it behoved me to procure accommoda¬ 
tion at some of the inns. 

These were easily distinguished by their rn^as, 
but many were without inholiitants. At length, I 
lighted upon one, the hall of which was open, and 
the windows lift^ After knocking for some time, 
a young girl appeared, with many marks of distress. 
In answer to ray question, she answered that both 
her parents were sick, and that tlicy couhl receive 
no one. I inquired, in vain, for any other tavern at 
which stra igt^rs might be nocommodated. She 
knew of no le such; and left me, on BOtne one’s call¬ 
ing to her from above, in tljc midst of my ombarrnss- 
meiit After a moment’s nnnse, I returned, discom¬ 
forted and perplexed, to the street 

I proceeded, in a considerable degree, at random. 
At length I reached a spacious building in Fourth 
street, whieli the sign-post showed me to be an inn. 

I knocked loudly and often at tlie door. At length 
a female opened the window of the second story, 
and in a tone of peevishness desnandod what 1 
wanted? I told her that I wanted lodging. 

“ Go hunt font somewhere else,” said she; "^you’ll 
find none hero.” I began to expostulate; but she 
shut tiie wimlow with quickness, and left me to my 
own reflections. 

I began now to feel some regret ut tlu* journey I 
had taken. Never, in the dcptli of caverns or 
forests, was I equally conscious of loneliness. 1 was 
suri*oundcd by tlie nnbitations of men; but I was 
destitute of associate or friend, I Imd money, but a 
horse slioltcr, or a morsel of food, could not be pur¬ 
chased. I came for the piirixise of relieving others, 
but sto vl in the utmost neea myself. Even in health 
my condition was helpless and forlorn; but whnt 
would become of me, should this fatal malady be 
contraet4?d. To hope that an asylum would bo 
afforded to a sick man. which was denied to mo in 
health, was unreasonable. 

The first impulse wh‘u?h flowed from these reflec- 
tioif», was to hasten bock to Malverton ; which, 
with sufficient diligence, 1 might hope to regain 
before the morning light I could not, methought, 
return upon my steps with too much sjieed. I was 
prompted to run, as if the pest wos rushing upon me, 
and could be eluded only by tlie most preci[>itato ' 
flight ! 

This impulse was ouiekly counteracted by new 
ideaa 1 thought w'iUi inmgnutiou and shame on I 
the imbecility of my proceeiling. I called up the 
images of Susan Had win, ond of Wallace. I re¬ 
viewed the motives which had led me to the under¬ 
taking of this journey. Time liad, by no means, 
diminished their force. I had, indeed, nearly arrived 
at the accomplishment of what I had intended. A 
few steps would carry mo to Thetford’s habitation. 
This might be the critical moment, when succour | 
was most needed, and would be most efficaeioua 

I had previously concluded to defer going thither 
till the ensuing morning; but why should 1 allow 
myself a moment’s delay? I might at least gain an 
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extomal view of the house, and circumstances 
arise, wUch would absolve mo from the obligation 
of remaining on hour longer in the city. All for 
which I came might be performed; the destiny of 
Wallace be ascertained; and I be once more safe 
i witliin the precincts of MeUverton before the return 
' of day. 

I I immediately directed my steps towards the habi- 
. tation of Tbetford. Carnages bearing the dead 
! were frequently discovered. A few passengers like¬ 
wise oecurretl, whose hasty and pierturbed steps 
denoted tlieir {)articipation in the common distressL 
Tlie house, of which I was m quest, ({uiekly appeared, 
j Light from an upper window indicated that it was 
, still inhabited. 

I paused a moment to reflect in what manner it 
I liecame me to proceed. To nseertaiu the existence 
‘ and condition of Wallace was the purjiose of my 
journey. He hud inhabited this house; and whether 
I lie remained in it, was now to be known. 1 felt 
1 repugnance to enter, since my safety might, by 
: entering, be unawares and uselessly endangered 
Most of the neighboi'iitg houses were apjiareutly 
deserted. In some there were various tokens of 
])<‘ople being within. Might I not inquire, at one 
of these, rcsj>ecting the condition of Thetford’s 
family? Yet why shonld I disturb them by in¬ 
quiries so impertinent, at this iinseasonable hour? 

, To knock at Thetford’s door, and put my questions 
I to him who should obey the signal, was the obvious 
method. 

I knocked dubiously nn»l lightly. No one came. 
I knocked again, and «ioro loudly; I likewise drew 
the bell. I distinctly heard its distant peals. If 
any were within, my signal could not mil to be 
noticed. I paused, and listened, but neither voice 
nor footstcjis could be heard. Tlie light, though 
obscured by window curtuius, which seemed to be 
drawn clo.se, was still perccfitiblc. 

I ruminated on the causes that might hinder my 
Buiiimons from being obeyed. I figured to myself 
nothing but the helplessness of disease, or the insen¬ 
sibility of dcatli. These images only urged me to 
persist in endeavori' g to obtain a<lmi 8 sion. With¬ 
out weigliing the conhequcuccs of my act, I involun¬ 
tarily lifted tlio latch. The door yielded to my 
hand, and I put my feet within the passage. 

Gnce more I paused. The passage was of consi- 
1 derable extent, and at the end of it 1 perceived light 
as from a lamp or candle. This impelled me to go 
, forward, till 1 readied the foot of a staircase. A 
I candle stood u|>on the lowest steji. 

I This was ii now proof that the house was not 
I desertod. I struck my heel against the floor with 
some violence; but this, like my former signals, was 
unnoticetl. Having proceeded thus far, it would 
have been absurd to retire w’itli my purpose uii- 
dfoctod. Taking tlie candle in my hand, I opened 
a door that was near. It led into a spacious parlor, 
furnished with profusion ami B[)Icndor. I walked 
to and fro, gaxing at the objecU which presented 
themselves; and involved in perplexity, I knocked 
with my heel louder than ever; but no leas inef¬ 
fectually. 

Notwithstanding the lights which I had seen, it 
was possible that Uie hou.so was uninlmbitcj. This I 
was resolvcKl to ascertain, by proco<*ding to the 
chamber which I hod observed, from without, to be 
illuminated. Tins chamber, as far os the compariaon 
of ciroumstances would permit me to decide, I be¬ 
lieved to be the same in which 1 had passed the 
first night of my late abode in the city. Now was 
1 , a second time, in almost equal ignorance of my 
situation, and of the consequences which impendod, 
exploring my way to the some recess. 
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I HKmnted the etoir. Ab I appt*oached the door 
of which 1 wtu) in eearoh, a vapor, infectious and 
deadly, assixilod my senses. It resembled notluug 
of which I had ever before been sensible. Many 
odors had been met with, even sinoe my arrival in 
the city, less suppoi^table tbiin this. 1 seemed not 
so muon to smeU as to taste the clement that now 
encompassed me. 1 felt as if 1 liad inhaled a poison¬ 
ous and subtle fluid, whose power instantly bereft 
my stomach of all vigor. Some fatal influence ap¬ 
peared to seize upon my vitals; anil the work of 
corrosion and deoomtx>sition to l>e busily begun. 

For a moment, 1 doubted whether imagination 
had not some share in producing my sensation; but 
I had not been previously panic-struck; and even 
now I attended to my own sensations without men¬ 
tal discomposure. That 1 hud imbibed tins disease 
was not to be questioned. So far the chances in 
my favor wore aiinihilutod. Ttie lot of sickness was 
drawn. 


haps, which indeed was a supposition somewhat jus- 
tmed by appearances, he liod been left to the ten- 
deuce of meroenary wretches; by whom, nt this 
desperate moment he had been abandoned. 

I was not mindless of the possibility that these 
forebodings, specious as they were, might be false. 
The dying person might be some other than Widlaoe. 
The wliispcrs of my hope were, indeed, faint; but 
they, at Icust, prt)mpted me to snatch a look nt the 
expiring man. For this purpose, I advanced and 
thrust my head within the curtain. 

The fofttiireg of one whom 1 hnd seen so tran¬ 
siently as Wallace, may bo imngined to be not easily 
recognised, especially when those features were 
tremulous and deathful. Here, however, the differ¬ 
ences were too conspicuous to mislead me. I beheld 
one in whom I could recollect none tliat bore resem¬ 
blance. Tliougli ghastly and livid, the truces of 
intelligence and beauty were undcfaecd. Ihe life 
of Wallace was of more value to a feeble individual. 


Whether my cose would be lenient or malignant; but surely the being that was stretched before me, 
whether I should recover or jieriRh, was to be left . and who was hastening to his last breath, was pro¬ 
to the decision of the future, ^flns incident, instead cious to th«msand8. 


of appalling me, tended rather to invigorate my 
courage. Tlie danger w hieli I feared hud come. I 
might enter with indilFerence on this theatre of 
pestilence. I might execute without faltering, the 
duties that my circumstances might create. My 
state was no longer hazardous; and my destiny 
would be totally uninfluenced % my future coii- 
duct. 

The pang with which I was first seized, and the 
momentary inclination to vomit, which it produced, I 
presently subsided. My wholesome feelings, indeed, 
did not revisit me, but strengtli to j)rocccd w'os 
restored to me. The etfiuvia became more sensible 
as I approached tlie door of tlie chamber, llic 
door was ajar; ui <1 the light within was jicrceivcd. 
My belief, tliat those within were dead, was pre¬ 
sently confuted by a sound, which 1 first supiMJscd | 
to be that of 6t(‘ps moving quickly and timorously ' 
across the floor. This eea'^ed, and w as succeeded by 
sounds of different, but inexplicable imfiort. , 


I W'oH be not one in whose place I w ould willingly 
have died? The offering wjus too lute, llis cx- 
I tremities w’cre already cold. A vapor, noisome and 
1 contagious, hovered over him. The fluttering*; of 
' his ])Q1 so hud ceased. Ills existence w as about ty 
[ close amidst convulsion and jiangs. 

I 1 withdrew my gaze from this object, and W’nlked 
I to a table. I was nearly unconscious of my move¬ 
ments. My thoughts w'cre occupied with contem¬ 
plations of the train of horrors and disusters tliut 
pursue the race of man. My musings were (piickly 
intemipted by the sight of a small cabinet, the 
hinges of which were broken ami the lid half rniseil. 
In the present stjitc of my tlioughtw, 1 was prone to 
suspect tlie worst Here avoo traces tff pillage. 
Some casual or mercenary attendant ha<l not only 
contributed to hasten the death of the patient, but 
had rifled his property and fled, 

Tliis susjncion would, perhajys, have yielded to 
mature reflections, if 1 had been suft'ercil to reflect. 


Having entered the ajiurtmeiit, 1 saw a candle on 
the hearth. A table was covered with vials and 
other np[i:tratiie of a sick chamber. A bed stoixl on 
one side, the curtain of which w’ns dropped at tlie 
foot, so as to conceal any one wdthin. I fixed my 
eyes upon this object There were sufficient tokens 
that some one lay upon the bed. Breath, drawn nt 
long intervals; mutt crings wurccly audible; nml a 
tremulous motion in the bedstead, wore fearful ami 
intelligible indications. 

If my heart faltered, it must not be sujiposed Hint 
my trepidations arose from any selfish cunsidcro- i 
tions. Wallace only, the object of my search, was 
present to my fancy. Pervaded with rcmcDibraitce 
of tlie Hadwins; of the agonies wdiich they had 
already endured; of the dcsjiair which would over¬ 
whelm the unhappy Susan, when the dcatli of her 
lover should be ascertaincJ; observant of the lonely 
condition of this house, whence I could only infer 
that the sick had been denied suitable attendance; 


A moment scarcely elaj>scd, w hen some o[)peuramc 
in the mirror, winch hung over the table, culled my 
atteritiun. ]t was a Juiimiii figure, nothii:g could be 
bnefer than the glance tliat 1 fixed upon this appa¬ 
rition, yet tltere was room enough for the a ague 
concc])tioii to suggest itself, that the dyii.g man ha<l 
started from his bed and W'ms ajiprouehiiig me. 
This belief was, at the same instant, coiifut«<l, by 
(he surA'ey of bis form nml garb. One eye, a scar 
upon bis cheek, a tawny skin, a form grotewiiicly 
nii'uiroportioncd, brawny os llcreiile*;, and huDited 
in livery, composed, as it were, the j>art8 of one 
view*. 

To perceive, to fear, and to confront this appari¬ 
tion were blended inU> one sentiment. I turned 
towards him wuth the sAviftuess of lightning, but my' 
s|>eed was useless to my safety. A blow ujH>n my 
temple was succeeded by an utter oblivion of 
thought and of feeling. I sank U]k>ii the floor pros¬ 
trate and senseless. 


and reminded by the symptoms that ajipeared, that 
this being was struggling with the agonies of deutli; 
a sickness of the heart, more iiisupportahlc than 
that which 1 hud lust experienced, stole upon me. 

My fancy readily depicted tlie progress and com¬ 
pletion of this tragedy. Wallace was the first of 
the family on whom the pestilence had seized. 
Tlietford had fled from his habitation. Perhajis, as 
a fkther and husband, to shun the danger attending 
bis stay, was the injunction of his duty. It a^'os 

S uestionlesB the conduct which selflsli regards would 
ictate. Wallace was left to \>erish alone; or, per¬ 


My insensibility might be mistaken by obsorverc 
^ for death,^et some ]>arL of ibis iiitorA ul was houute.i 
by a fearlul dream. I conceived myself lying on 
the brink of a jiit, whose bottom the eye could not 
reach. My hands and legs w'ore fettered, so as to 
I disable me from resisting tAvo grim and gigantic 
I flgnres, who stoo]>ed to lift me from the earth. 
I Tlieir jiuipose, methought, w^as to cast me into this 
I abyss. My terrors wore unspeakable, and I strug¬ 
gle with such force, that my bonds snapped and I 
found mj^lf at libery. At this moment my senses 
I returned and 1 opened my eyes. 
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The memory ^ recent events was, for a time, 
effooed by visionary horrora 1 was conscious 
of transition from one state of being to another, but 
my imagination was still filled with images of diiu* 
ger. The bottomless gulf and my gigantio perse¬ 
cutors were stiU drei^ed. I looked up with eager¬ 
ness. Beside me I discovered three figures, whose 
character or office were explained by a coffin of pine 
boards which lay upon the fioor. • One stood with 
hammer and nails in his hand, as ready to replace and 
fasten the lid of the coffin, as soon as its burthen 
should be received. 

I attempted to rise from the floor, but my head 
was dizzy and my sight confused. Perceiving mo 
revive, one of the men assisted me to regain my 
feet Tlie mist and confusion presently vanished, so 
as to allow me to stand unsupported and to move. 
I once more gazed at my attendants, a-id recognised 
tlic three men, whom 1 iiad met in High street, and 
wliose conversation I have mentione l that I over¬ 
heard. I looked again uj>on the coffin. A waver¬ 
ing recollection of the incidents that led me hither 
and of the stuuniiig blow which I had received, 
occurred to me. I saw into what error appearances 
had misled these men, and shuddered to reflect, by 
what hairbrea<lth means 1 had escaped being buried 
alive. 

Before the men had time to interrogate me, or to 
comment upon my sitnatio i, one entered the apart¬ 
ment, whose habit and iiiicn tended to encourage 
me. The stranger was characterized by an aspect 
full of comjKiiiurc and benignity, a face in which the 
serious lines of ago were blerided with the ruddiness 
and smoothness of youth, and a garb that bespoke 
that religious profession, wdth wdiose licnevolent 
doctrines the example of lladwiii had rendered me 
familiar. 

On observing me on iny feet, he betrayed marks 
of surprise and satisfaetioii. He addressed me in a 
tone of mildness. 

“ Young man,” said lie, what is thy condition? 
Art thou sick ? If thou art, thou must consent to 
receive the best treatment wliich the times will 
afford. These men will convey thee to the hospital 
at Bush Hill.” 

The mention of that c^mtagious and abhorred re¬ 
ceptacle, inydred me with some degree of energy. 
** No,” said 1, “ 1 am not sick, a violent blow reduced 
mo to this situation. 1 shall presently recover 
strength enough to leave the siiot without assistance.” 

Ho looked at me, with an incredulous hut com¬ 
passionate air; 1 fear thou dost deceive thyself or 

me. The necessity of going to the hospital is much 
to be regretted, but on the whole it is best Per¬ 
haps, indeed, thou hast kindred or friends who will 
take care of thee.” 

“ No,” said I; “ neitlier kindred nor friends. I 
am a stranger in the city. I do not even know a 
single being.” 

“Alas 1” returned the stranger, with a sigh, “ thy 
State is sorrowful—^biit liow earnest thou hither?” 
continued he, looking around him, “and whence 
comest thou ?” 

“I came from the country. I reached the city a 
few hours ago. I was in search of a friend wlio 
lived in this house.” 

“ Tliy undertaking was strangely hazardous and 
rash; out who is the friend, thou seckestf Was it 
he who died in that bed, and whose corpse has just 
been removed ?” 

The men now betrayed some impatience; and in¬ 
quired of the last comer, whom they called Mr. 
Estwick, what they were to do. He turned to me, 
and asked if 1 were willing to bo conducted to the 
hospital? 


I assured him that I was free from disease, and 
stood in no need of assistance; adding, that my 
feebleness was owing to a stunning blow received 
from a ruffian on my temple. The marks of this 
1 blow were conspicuous, and after some hesitation he 
dismissed the men ; who, lifting the empty coffin on 
their shoulders, disappeared. 

He now invited me to descend into the parlor; 
“ for,” said he, “ the air of this room is deadly. I 
feel already os if 1 should have reason to repent of 
having entered it” 

He now inquired into the cause of those appear- 
! anees which he had witnessed. I explainea my 
i situation as clearly and succinctly as 1 was able. 

I After pondering, in silence, on my story;—“ I see 
I how it is,” said he; “ tlie j>er8on whom thou sawest 
I in the agonies of death was a stranger. He was 
attended by his servant and a hired nurse. His 
master’s death being certain, the nurse was des- 

{ latched by the servant tt> procure a coffin. He pro- 
lably chose that ojiportunity to rifle liis master’s 
' trunk, that stood upon the table. Thy unseasonable 
! entrance interrupted him; and he designed, by the 
' blow which he gave thee, to secure his retreat 
before the arrival of a hearse. I know the man, 
and the apparition thou hast so well desoribed, was 
i his. Thou sayest that a friend of thine lived in his 
I house—^thou hast come too late to be of service, 
j The whole family have perished. Not one was suf¬ 
fered to escape.” 

TnOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN, 

Thomas Gkkex, the son of the Rev. Thomas Fes¬ 
senden of that place, author of a volume entitled 
A Theoretical Explanation of the Science of Seme- 
tity^ was born at Walpole, New Hampshire, April 
22,1771. He coiiiploted his course at Dartmouth 
in 1796, having supiKirted himself while at college 
by teaciiing ]>saltn(Kly in the evenings, and kee^ 
ing school during the vacations, and afterwards 
studied law at Rutland, Vt. While thus occupied, 
be amused his leisure hours by contributing to 
the Dartmouth Eagle and the Walpole Farmer’s 
Weekly Museum, a nuiiiber of humorous poems 
similar in stvie to those of Royal Tyler and the 
other Walpole Wits.” One of these, “ The 
Ckmntrv I.overs,” became very popular. In 1801, 
ho visited London for the purpose of introducing 
a new hydraulic macliine, in which he had, with 
a number of friends, become interested; but on 
subjecting the machine to a more thorough test 
than it had received in America, it was found 
not to aiHwer the pur|»ose. His plans tlius frus¬ 
trated, in the hojK) of still turning his journey 
to account, he enil)arko(l in a project set on 
f(K)t by a fellow countryman, resident in Lon¬ 
don, of constructing a water-mill on the Thames, 
lie invested his means in the purchase of one-fifth 
of the concern. The project failed. During the 
season of anxiety occasioned by this disastw, and 
while a portion of the time confined to his bed 
by sickness, he made a literary venture, which 




proved as successful as his former attempts nar 
msastrous. 
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The T^rribU Traetoration* waa composed as a 
satire cm the mescal profe^ion in ironeral; its 
spedal subject being we Metallic Tractors of 
Perkinsst an application of galvanism to 
treatment of disease, in the efficacy of which 
Fessenden then and aftorwai'ds professed himself 
to be a believer.! It professes to be com¬ 
posed by a starving garreteer in the pay of the 
feonlty, to write down the new invention. A 
large portion of the volume is occupied by origi¬ 
nal notes, satirizing the commentators, which 
equal in humor the text they illustrate. The 
poem was published anonymously, and was va¬ 
riously attributed to Gifford, Woloot, the author 
of “ Peter Pindar,” and Huddesford, an author to 
whom we have already had occasion to allude.§ 
Its success relieved the author’s embarrassments, 
which, according to a story we have heard, had 
confined hinn to a jail, where the jioem was 
written. 


The author followed up this hit by a collec¬ 
tion of newspaper contributions, wdlli tlie title 
Original Poems, 

In 1804 Fessenden returned to America, where 
both of his volumes had been reprinted with suc¬ 
cess, and published in the same year a vi(»Icnt at¬ 
tack, in verse, on the Jeffersonians, enlilled Demo- 
eraep Umeiled^ or Tyranny stripped of the garb 
ofPatriotism, lie next started a piTiodiwd, The 
Weekly Inspector^ in New York, wliicli was con¬ 
tinued about two years. This was a jjlcasant 
miscellany, of a literary rather than political cha¬ 
racter, enlivened by Christopher Caustic’s verses, 
as well as his lively prose, but after a trial of two 
years proved unsuccessful. The editor closes the 
fifty-second number wdth a spirited editorial, from 
which we extract a few pa^8ages;— 


“The inevitable hour/’ which speedily overtakes, 
\n Columbia’s “ happy land,” every publication 
which aspires to any character for literature, sci¬ 
ence, or general infonnation, above that of a com¬ 
mon daily advertising newspaper, has put a period 
to the Weekly Inspector. 

Our good men think that an editor must write— 
write—write well if lie can, but at any rate write. 
They measure his brains by the yard. Ilo that will 
turn out the greatest quantity of matter in a givcu 
time is the greatest man. No mutter whether new 
or old, but something which the majority have not 
seen. * • • » 

Horace’s poet, who could write, I forget how 
many lines, while he could stand on one leg, would 


* Terrible Trsotoratlon! I A Poetical r<>t1tlon against Galva- 
nlsiiig Tmmpeiy, and the Perkiniatic Inatltutiou, In four can¬ 
tos, most remeotfulij oddreased to the Royal C'ullege of 
sidsna, by CDilstopber Caustio, M.D., LL.])., A6S., Follow of 
the Boyiu College of Pbytloians, Aberdeen, aim Honorary 
Member of no leas than ninetoou very learned sociotles. First 
American, from the second JLiondon edUlr)n. rovi«ed and cor¬ 
rected by tho antbor, with additional notes. New York: 
Samuel Btansbury. 1604. 

t Perkins, after practising bis system in London, cAmo to 
this country *• armed with his tractors, and fortified by the 
credentials of a score of bishops and other dlgnitarii s of the 
Church of England,^ and pratweeA to cure yellow fever by his 
Tractors. He was allowM, in cons^*qnenoe of the sympatliy 
of the Directors of the New York Hospital, to introduce his 
praetioe into that institution. He died himself of the yellow 
fever in 1790, a few months after his arrival, and was buried 
in the Potter's Field, now the Washington Parade Ground. 
—Reminiscences of Christopher Colics, by Dr. J. W. Francis, 
in Knickerbocker Gallery. 

1 Preface to the Modem Philosopher, 1804, p. IL 
§JiUe,p.m. 
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be the man, of all men, for an editor of an American 
newspaper. Amerioans look at the quantity and 
not the quality. Give us so much of something, 
and we will call you a great man. Write ua sixteen 
pages a week of original matter, no matter how 
much was stolen, and we will set you on the top of 
a liberty pole. 

In 1806 he published The Minute Phihsophe/r^ 
an enlargement of the Terrible Treuitoration. A 
third edition was published towards the dose of 
his life. 

We next hear of him in 1812, as practising 
law at Bellows Falls, Vermont. Here he married. 
In 1816 he removed to Brattleboro’, where he 
edited The Reporter,^ a political newspaper. He 
returned to Bellows Falls in the next year, where 
he edited a newspaper called The Intelligencer, a 
|M>sition he retained until 1822, publishing in the 
meantime a volume in verse, The Ladies* Moni¬ 
tor, He tlien removed to Boston, to commence the 
New England Farmer^ a weekly agricultural jour^ 
iiul, wiiieh attained high rank in its department, 
in his hands. While conducting this journal, he 
edited two other periodicals of a similar (diarao- 
tcr, The Jlortictutural Register and The Silk 
Manual^ and also [irenarcd a iiunilier of treatises 
on similar subjects. In these pursuit'^ the remain¬ 
der of his life was ptissed. Ilo died of a]x)plexy 
at Boston, Novemlier 11, 1837. The Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, and tho 
Horticultural Society, erected a monument over 
his remains at Mount Auburn.* Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, ill an article in the American Monthly 
Magazine^ has furnishcxl a pleasant picture of Fes¬ 
senden towunls the close of hi'* career. 

In January, 1886, I became, ami continued for a 
few mouths, an inmate of Mr. Fossenden’s family. It 
was tiiy first acquaintance with him. His imago is 
before my nuiicrs eve at this moment; slowly a[>- 
pruaching me with a lamp in his hand, his hair grey. 
his face solemn and pale, his tall and portly figure 
bent witli heavier i'lfirmity than befitted his years, 
llis dress—thougli he had improved in this particu¬ 
lar 8im*e middle life—was marked by a truly scho¬ 
lastic negligence. He greeted me kindly, and with 
plain, old-l'u.shioned courtesy ; tliough 1 hineietl that 
he somewliut regretted the interruption of his eve¬ 
ning studios. After a ^cw moments^ talk, he invited 
me to accompany him to his study, and give my 
opinion on some passages of satirical verse, which 
were to be inserted in a new edition of “ Terrible 
Tractoration.” Years before 1 had lighted on an il¬ 
lustrated copy of this jioem, bestrewn with vene¬ 
rable dust, in a corner of a college library ; and it 
seemed strange and whimsical that I should find it 
still in pnigress of coinpfisition, and be consnltexl 
about it by Doctor Caustic himself. While Mr. Fes¬ 
senden read, I had leisure to glance around at his 
study, which was very characteristic of the man and 
liis occupations. The table, and great part of the 
floor, was covered with books and pamphlets on 
agricultural subjects, newspapers from all miarters, 
manuscript articles for the New England runner, 
and manuscript stanzas for “ Terrible Tractoration.” 
There was such a litler as always gathers round a 
literaiy man. It bespoke, at onqe, Mr. Fessei den’s 
amiable temper and his abstracted habits, that seve¬ 
ral members of the family, old and youi g, were sit- 


* Bneklnghsm^s Nowmsper ReinlnlNsnoee, tl. IIP 190. 
PrallMM) to the reprint of Terrible Trsetorstior.. 
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ting in the room, and engaged in conversation, appa¬ 
rently without giving him the least disturbance. A 
specimen of Doctor Caustic’s inventive genius was 
seen in the ** Patent Steam and Hot-water Stove,** 
which heated the apartment, and kept up a pleasant 
singing sound, like that of a tea-kettle,—thereby 
mafeng the fireside more cheerful. It appears ti) 
me, that, having no children of floali and blood, Mr. 
Fejwenden had contracted a fatherly fondness for 
this stove, as being his mental pn^euy; and it must 
be owned that the stove well deserved hi.* afi'ection, 
and repaid it with much warmth. 

THE 

COUNTRY LOVERS; 

OH, 

MR. JONATHAJS JOLTHEAD’S 
Courtship with Miss Sally Snapper : 

AN EXCELLENT 

NEW SONG, 

SAID TO HE WRITTEN BY ITS AUTHOR ; 

Ai\d really founded on fact. 

Tune— “YANKEE DOODLE.** 


“ Phol pho 1 fix up, a courting go, 

To see the deacon’s Sarahs 
Who’ll have a hundred pound, you know. 
As soon as she does marry.** 

Yankee doodle, Aa 

Then Jonatlian, in best array, 

Mounted his dappled nag, sir; 

But trembled, sadly, all the way. 

Lest he should get the bag, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

He mutter’d as he rode along. 

Our Jotham overheard, sir. 

And if ’twill jingle in my song, 
m tell you every word, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ I wonder mother ’ll innke me go. 

Since girls I am afraid of; 

I never knotdd, nor want to know. 
What sort of stuff they’re made ot 
Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ A wife would make ^t»od houssn* stuff. 
If she were downnglit clever. 

And Sal would suit me well enough. 

If she would let me have her. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 


THE OOUNTBY LOVEB8, ETO 

A merry tale 1 will rehearse, 

As ever you did hear, sir. 

How Jonatlian set out, so fierce, 

To see his dearest dear, sir. 

Y’^aiikec doodle,* keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 

Mind the music—mind the ste[». 
And with the girls be handy. 

llis father gave him bran new suit. 

And luonoy, sir, in plenty. 

Besides a prancing nag to Loot, 

When he was one-and-twenly, 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Moreover, sir, I’d have you know. 

That he had got some knowledge. 

Enough for common use, 1 tn>w, 

But had not been at colh^ge. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

A hundred he could count, ’tis sni*l. 

And in the bible read, sir, 

And by good Christian parents bred, 
Gould even say the creed, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

He’d been to school to Master Drawl, 

To Boell a-bom-iii-ii-ble. 

And when he miss’d, he had to crawl, 
Straight under master’s table. 

Y'aiikee doodle, Ac. 

One day his mother said to him, 

My aarling son, come here. 

Come fix you up, so neat and trim. 

And go a courting, dear.” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Why, what the deuce does mother want? 

I siiigs—1 daresn't go; 

I shall get funn’d—and then—^plague on’t 
Folks will laugh at me so!” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 


* Tsnkse doodle, a ladlorons nmsical sir, whICh I bellevo 
iris first Invented by the Baf^llsh, in derltdoii of the Amorloens, 
whom they etyled ** Yankees.'' The Amertoans freqoently 
wrote Indteroae eonn to this tnne. Thie ohome is quoted 
horn a song, written,! believe, In Boston. 


" But then, I shan’t know what to s:iy,f 
When we are left together. 

I’d rather lie in stack of hay. 

In coldest winter weather." 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

He reach’d the liouse, ns people say. 

Not far from eight o'clock, sir; 

And Joel liollow’d “ in, I say,” 

As soon as he did knock, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

He made of bows, ’twixt two and three, 
Just us his motlier taught him. 

All which were droll euougli to see: 
You’d think the cramp had caught him. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

At length came in the deacon’s Sal 
From milking at the born, sir; 

And faith she is as good a gal \ 
ever twisted yarn, sir. 

Y ankee doodle, Ac. 

For she knows all about affairs, 

Can wash, and bake, and brew,§ dr, 
Sing “ Now 1 lay me.” say her prayers. 
And make a pudding too, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Acl 
T o Boston market she has been 
On horse, and in a wagon. 

And many pretty things has seen, 

Wbicli every one can’t brag on. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

She’s courted been, by many a lad. 

And knows how sparkina's done, dr, 
With Jonathan she was right glad. 

To have a little fun, dr. 

Yankee doodle, Ao. 


♦ Ilcmm Is B oormptkm ibr boniebold. 

t “ A courting I wsut to my love. 

Who Is fiiiror than itMst In May; 

And wh«*n I got to her, by Jova 
The devil a word oooM 1 Say.’^ 
oa old JRagMiA 

X Gal it, In New England, the vulgar prommulatloa of 
the word Ouri. 

S Most of the honteholders In New Englaod hm thilr 
washing, baking, and brewing done within thelrowp praelaeta 
A young lady who dost not underttand tfasM otanoliia of 
biisiueas Is oontldored as not qnallfied for matrimony. 
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Th« ladies all, as I should gness, 

And many a lady’s man, sir, 

Would wish to know about her dress; 
Ill teU them all I can, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Her wrapper, gray, was not so bad. 

Her apron check’d with blue, sir. 

One stocaing on one foot she had, 

On t’other foot a shoe, sir. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Now, should a Boston lady read, 

Of Sally’s shoe and stockiu^, 

She’d say a ** monstrous slut, indeed, 

Oh lal—she is quite shocking!” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

You fine Miss Boston lady, gay, 

For this your speech, 1 thank ye, 

Call on me, when you come tliis way, 
And take a drachm of Yank^e.*^ 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Now Jonathan did scratch his head, 
When first he saw his dearest; 

Got up—sat down—and nothing said, 
But felt about the queerest, 

Yankee do<»dle, Ac. 

Then talk’d with Sally’s brother Joe 
’Bout sheep, and cows, and oxen, 

How wicked folks to church did go. 

With dirty woollen frocks on. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

And how a witch, in shape of owl. 

Did steal her neighbour’s geese, sii*. 
And turkies too, and other fowl. 

When people did not please her. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

And how a man, one dismal night. 

Shot her with silver bullet,f, 

And then she fiew straight out of siglif, 
As fast as she could pull it. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

How Widow Wunks was sick next day. 

The parson went to view her, 

And saw the very place, they say, 

Where foresaid ball went through her I 
Yankee doodle, Ac. 

And now the ^ple went to bed: 

They for what he’d come, sir; 

But Jonathan was much afraid. 

And wish’d himself at home, sir. 

Yankee doc^e, Ac. 

At len^, says Sal, “ theyVe gone, you see. 
And we are left together 
SajJonathan, indc^—they be— 
to mighty pleasant weother!” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Sal cart a aheep*s ^e at the dunce, 

Then turn’d towards the fire; 

He muster’d courage, all at once, 

And hitch’d a liSje nigher. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Y^onnff men all, and lads so smart, 
Who ohanoe to read these 


* 4 dais of whiskey, mixed with molssies. Is so callod In 
New raglsnd, end Is s eomnion bevemge with the peasantry 
t There la a tale among the ghost-banters In New England, 
that sUver bnlleta will be diMto wttebea, when thoae M 
would not avail. 

X Veiaea are thoa prononneed by the niatlcs In New Eng- 


Hia next address pray learn by heart. 

To whisper to the /assea 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Miss Sal, I’s going to say, as how. 

We’ll Mark it here to-night, 

I kind of love you, Sal, I vow, 

And mother said 1 might.” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Then Jonathan, as we are told, 

Did even think to smack her; 

Sal cock’d her chin, and look’d so bold. 
He did not dare attack her I 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

** Well done, my man, you’ve broke the ite. 
And that with little pother, 

Now, Jonathan, take my advice, 

And always mind your mother I 

Y ankce doodle, Ac. 

" Tliis courting is a kind of job 
1 always did admire, sir, 

And these two brands, with one dry coft, 
W'ill make a courting fire, sir.” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Miss Sal, you arc the very she, 

If you will love me now, 

Tliat 1 will inaiTy —then you see, 

You’ll have our brindled cow. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Tlien we will live, both I and you, 

111 father's t’other room. 

For that will sarfatn hold us two, 

When we’ve mov’d out the loom, 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Next Sabbath-day we will ho eried, 

And have a * taring' wedding, 

And lads and losses take a ride. 

If it should be good sledding. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

** My father has a nice bull calf, 

Wiiieh shall be your’s, iny sweet one; 
’Twill weigh two hundred and a hall,” 
Says Sal, *' well, that’s a neat one.” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Your father’s full of fun, d’ye see, 

And faith, 1 like* his sjairting, 

To send his fav'rite calf to me, 

Uis nice Dull calf a courting.” 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

“ Are you the lad who went to towm, 

Put on your streoked trowte** 

Tlien vow'^d you could not see the tov.’ri. 
There were so many houses T 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

Our lover hung his under lip. 

He thought she meant to joke him; 
like heartless hen that has the pip, 

His courage all forsook him. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 

For he to Boston 'town had been. 

As matters here are stated; 

Came home and told what he had seen. 
As Sally has related. 

Yankee doodle, Ao. 

And now he wish’d he could retreat, 

But dar’d not make a racket; 

It seem’d as if his heart would beat 
The buttons off his jaeketl 

Yankee doodle, Ae. 


* Vulgar pronondatioo of the word trowseis. 
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Sal aak^d him “ if his heart was whole f” 
Hie ohin besan to quiver; 

He said, he felt so deuced droll, 

He guess’d he'd lost his lirer I 

Yaokee doodle, Ac. 


Now Sid was scared out of her wits, 
To see his tretudution. 

She bawl’d “ )ios goiug into fits,” 

And scamper’d like the nation I 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 


A pail of water she did throw. 

All on her trembling lover, 

Which wet the lud from top to too, 
Like drowned rat all over. 

Yankee doodle, Ac. 


Then Jonathan straight hied him home, 
And since I’ve heard him bnisj, sir, 
Tliat though the jade did wet him some, 
Ue didn’t get the bag, sir I 


Yankee doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy. 

Mind the music, mind the step, 
Aud with the girls be handy I 


HOSEA BALLOU. 

ITose\, the youngest of the eleven children of the 
liev. Mnturin Halloii, was born April 30^ 1771, at 
Riclimoiul, New Ilam])shire. He was bromrhtu[» 
by his father, a Baptist clergyman, according to 
the tenets of that sect, but rooeivod few of the 
advantages of general education, there being no 
sehool at his native village, and his time being so 
fully o(*cu]>ie(l by the labors of the farm as to give 
him but few leisure moments for study. These 
were, liowever, well improved, aud other difficul¬ 
ties arising from the meagreness of the family 
means weri* also bravely mastered. He learned 
to write, by forming letters with a cinder oii strips 
of bark by the light of the fire; ])en, paper, iiiK, 
and candle-light being all too 6X[>ensive luxuries 
to be obtained. 

At tlie age of nineteen he became cx)nnected 
with his father’s congregation, but soon after, 
adoi)ting the views of the Universalists, w:i8 cx- 
jwUed from membership. After some instruction 
III ordinary English brandies at the academy at 
Ohestertiold, New Hampshire, ho ooinmenced, 
about the age of twenty, preaching as an itinerant. 
The novelty of his views, and his ability as an ex¬ 
tempore six^aker, attracted great attention, and in 
1794 he received an invitation to a permanent 
congregation at Dana, Massachusetts. In 1796 
lie married, and five years later accepted a call to 
Barnard, Vermont. He soon after, in 1804, pnli- 
lished Notee on the Parables^ and a Treatise on 
the Atonement^ works in whicli ho maintained the 
doctrines he had ndo])tod of the non-existence of 
future punishment, limited or eternal, after death, 
and of the non-oxistence of the Trinity. After 
]*esiding for six years at Barnard ho removed to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he remained 
for the same period aud then resided at Salem, 
Massachusetts. Here he puhlislied a series of let¬ 
ters addressed to Abner Kneeland on the authen¬ 
ticity of the Scriptures. On the fifteenth of De- 
oemW, 1817, he was installed a jiastor of the 
Second Universalist Society at Boston, a recently 
formed association, who hud erected a church for 


his reception. In 1819 he commenced a weekly 
jouri^, the Uhicersalist Magcutincy of which he 
remain^ editor fur many years. I^veral of his 
hymns appeared in its columns. In 1881 he com¬ 
menced with his grent-nepliew, the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, a leading clergyman of the same deno¬ 
mination, a miarterly publication entitled the 
Universalist Jaxpositor* He edited Uiis periodi¬ 
cal for two years, and continued to contriWte to 
the pages of this and the first named journal until 
his death—an event which occurred after an unin¬ 
terrupted ministry at Boston of thirty-five years, 
on the seventh of June, 1852. In adffition to the 
works we have mentioned, Ballou published se¬ 
veral collections of his sermons and treatises on 
the doctrines he professed. A volume of his fu¬ 
gitive verses consists mostly of hymns, many 
of which are included in the Universalist collec¬ 
tion, by Adams and Chapin.t Of these the fol¬ 
lowing may be taken as a specimen. 

BLESSIMOB OP CHRIST'S UNTVIERSAL REIGK. 

When God descends with men to dwell, 

And all creation makes anew, 

What tongue can half the wonders tell I 
What eye the dazzling glories view? 

Zion, the desrJate, again 
Shall ACC )ier laml^ with roses bloom; 

And Carmers mount, and Sharon’s plain, 

Shall yield their spices and |xnfunie. 

Celestial streams slmll gently flow; 

The wilderness shall joyful be; 

Lilies on parched ground shall grow; 

And gladness spring on every tree; 

The weak Iw stro^ig, the fearful bold, 

The deaf shall hear, the dumb shall sing. 

The lame shall walk, the blind behold; 

Aud joy through all the earth shall ring 

Monarchs and slaves shall meet in love; 

Old pride shall die, and meekness reign,— 

When God des<*end8 from worlds above. 

To dwell with men on eaHh again. 

An edition of Ballou’s collected writings has been 
published. 

The Rev. Hosea Ballon, 2d, still edits the Uni- 
ver.salist Quarterly Review, to which he has con- 
I trihuted many valuable articles. He is also the 
author of the Ancient History of Universalism^ in 
which ho endeavors to trace that doctrine to the 
time of the Primitive Church. 

Moses, nephew of Hosea Ballou, is the author 
of The Divine Character Vindicated^ a reply to 
Beecher’s Conflict of Ages. Another brother is 
the editor of BallotCs Pietorial^ and the author of 
I several popular tales. Anotlier member of the 
same family, the Rev. Adin Ballou, is the author 
of several pamphlets on the Peace movement, of 
which he is a leading advocate. 

ELIHU H. SMITH. 

Elihu Hubbabd Smith was bom at Litchfield, 
Conn., Sept. 4, 1771. He was educated at Yale 
OoUeg^, and completed his course at so early an 

• Now the Unlveraallit Quarterly Bevlw. , ^ 

t Hymn* tor Christian Devotion; es^olly oda^d 
Universalist i enomlnatlon. By J. O. Adams oiidE. H. Chsi* 
pin. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 1846. 
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age that he Tvras placed by his father in cho^e 
of Dr. I^ght, at Greenfleldf to continue his lite¬ 
rary studies, until sufficiently matured to com¬ 
mence the study of medicine. This he prose¬ 
cuted with his father, a physician of eminence, 
and completed at Philademhia, where he became 
acquainted with Charles Brockden Brown. He 
esteblished himself in Now York, keeping baclie- 
lor’s hall with his friend William Johnson, tho 
layjer, in genial and hospitable style, in a house 
in Pine street, the head-quarters of the Friendly 
Club. He wrote a play, a number of sonnets and 
essa;^ for the marines of tlie day, an operatic 
version of the ballad of Edwin and Angelinn^ 
played with indifferent success at tho John Street | 
Theatre in 1794, and established in connexion ; 
with his friends, Doctors Samuel L. Mitch ill and i 
Edward Miller, a professional periodical entitled ' 
tlie Mediecd Repository. | 



Ellhn H. Smith. 

In 1793 he edited the first collection ever made 
of American ix)etry.* In 1798, during tlie hor¬ 
rors of the yellow fever, he was unremitting in 
the discharge of the duties of his profession, lie 
escaped the infection for a long time, but finally 
fdl a victim, under circumstances which do honor 
to his humanity as well as intrepidity, A young 
Italian, Joseph B. Scandolla, who had during his 
brief sojourn in America endeared himself to all 
whose acquaintance he had formed, fell sick of the 
fever, and was removed from the Tontine Coffee- 
House by Smith to his own apartments. The 
disease speedily proved fatal, not only to the pa¬ 
tient but to the physician, who died Sept. 21, 
1798. 

Smith prefixed to the American edition of Dar¬ 
win’s Works an Epistle to the Authpr of the. Bo- 
ta/nie Ga/rden^ and also wrote an irregular jxxim, 
somewhat after the jnanner of “Gray’s Bard,'’ 
descriptive of Indian character and mnnners.f It 
was never printed, and accidentally destroyed, 
ivilh the author’s other manuscripts, after his 
death. It was pronounced by a competent judge 
to be the author’s best production. 


note. I 

t ETereit'B Poeto of Coonectloat, p. ICO, I 


BFOTU 10 TBK AUTHOX OF TBS BOTAXIO aJLlDXK. 

For unknown auet, ’mid his wild abode, 
Speechless and rude the human savage tr^e; 

By slow degrees expressive sounds acquired. 

And simple thoughts in words uncouth attired. 

As growing wants and varying climes arise, 

Excite dcbire and animate surprise. 

Gradual his mind a wider circuit ranged. 

His manners softened, and his language changed; 
And grey experience, wiser than of yore. 
Bequeathed its strange traditionary lore. 

Again long ages mark the flight of time, 

And lingering toil evolves the Art divine. 

Coarse drawings first the imperfect thought revealed; 

^ Next, barbarous foiTHS the mystic sense concealed; 

; Capricious signs the meaning then disclose; 

! And last, the infant alphabet arose; 

I From Nil us* banks adventurous Cahmus errs. 

And on his Thebes the peerless boon confers. 

Slow spread the sacred art, its use wns slow: 
Whate er the improvements later times bestow, 

Still how restrained, how circumscribed its jiowerl 
Years raise the fruit an instant may devour. 

; Fond Science wept; tlie uncertain toil she viewed, 

I And in the evil, half forgot the good, 
i What tliongli the sage, and tliongh the bard inspired, 
I By truth illumined, and by genius fired, 

I In high discourse the theme divine prolong, 

! And pour the glowing tide of lofty song ; 

To princes liniiU*d, to Plutus’ sons, 

I Tyrants of mines and heritors of thrones. 

The theme, the sung, scarce touched the general 
I mind, 

! T.ost or secluded from oppressed mankind. 

Fond Science wept; how vain her cares she saw, 
Subject to fortune’s ever-vorying law. 

Month aft.er month a single transcript claiineil, 

The style |)erchance, perehance the story maimed : 
The guide‘' to truth corrupted or ilestroyed, 

A passage foisted, or a painful voi<I, 

The work of ignorance, or of fraud more bold, 

To blast a rival, or a scheme npliold; 

Or in the progress of tlie long review, 

Th’ original perished us the copy grew ; 

Or, perfect Uith, while pilgrim hands admire. 

The instant prey of uccidental fire. 

Fond Science wept; whute’er of costliest use. 

The gift and glory of each favoring Muse ; 

From every land what genius might select; 

Whttt wealth might purchase, and whut pow^r 
protect; 

The guides of youth, the comfrtrters of nge; 

Swept by the oesom of burliuric rage,— 

Scarce a few fragments scattered o’er the field 
Frantic in one sod moment she beheld. 

** Nor shall such toil my generous suns subdue; 

Nor waste like tliis again distress the view'!” 

She cries:—where Harlem’s classic groves 
Embowering rise, with silent flight die moves; 

She marks Laurentius carve tlie beechen rind. 

And dart44 a new creation on his mind: 

A sudden rapture thrills tho conscious shades; 

The gift remains, the houiiteous vision fades. 
Homeward, entranced, the Bclgic sire returns; 

New hope inspires liim and new ardor burns; 

Secret he meditates his art by doy : 

By night fair phantoms o’er nis fancy stray; 

With opening morn they rush upon his soul, 

Nor cares nor duties banish nor control; 

Haunt his sequestered path, his social scene, 

And in his prayers seductive iiiteryeiie, 

Till shaped to method, simple, and complete, 

I The filial ear the joyful tidings greet. 
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First, their nice hands the temper'd letter frame, 
Alike in height, in width, in depth, the same; 

Deep in the matrieee secnre infold, 

Anti fix within, %x\d.ju9tify, the mould; 

The red amalgam from the cauldron take. 

And flaming pour, and as they pour it, shake; 

On the hard table spread the type congeal’d. 

And smooth and polisli on its marble field; 

While, as his busy fingers either plies, 

The embriou parts of future volumes rise. 

Next, with wise care, the slender they choose, 
Of shining steel, and fit, with harden’d screws. 

The shifting elidetH, which the varying line 
Break into parts, or yet as one confine; 

Whence, firmly bound, and fitted fur the chase, 
/innostfd, it rests upon the stonv base; 

TiU, hardly driven, the many figured qtunne 
Convert to forms the accumulated lines. 

Then, with new toil, the upright frame they shape, 
And strict connect it by the solid cap; 

The moving head still more the frame combines. 

The guiding shelf its humbler tribute joins; 

While the stout winter erring change restrains. 

And bears the carriage, and the press sustains: 

The platen tliese, and spindle well connect. 

Four slender bars supp<}rt it, and direct, 

As the high liandle urging from above, 

Downwards and forceful bids its pressure move. 
Beneath, with plank the {intent carriage spread, 
Lift>< the smooth marble on its novel bed, 

Hides on its wheeled spit in rn{)id state, 

Nor fears to meet the quick-dcbcending weight. 

Last, the wise sire the ready form supplier, 

With cautious hands and serutiui/.ing eyes; 

Fits the moist tympan (while the youth intent, 

With patting balls, anjdies the satilc paint), 

Then lowers the frislrt, turns the flying roiiuce. 
And pulls amain the forceful bar at once; 

A second turn, a secoad pressure, gives. 

And oil the sheet the fair impression lives. 

Ra|)tured. the youth and reverend sire behold. 

Press to their lii>6 and to their bosoms fold; 

Mingle their signs, ecstatic tears descend, 

And, face ta face, in silent union blend: 

Fond Scieneo triuuqibs, and rejoicing Fame, 

From pole to pole, resounds Laueentius’ name. 

Hence, doom’d no more to barbarous zeal a prey, 
Genius and taste their treasured storba ilisplay; 

Nor lonls, nor monks, alone, the sweets procure. 

But old and young, tlie humble and the {MX)r. 

Hence, wide diffused, increasing knowledge flies, 
And error’s shades forsake the jaundiced eyea 
Man knows himself for man, and sees, elate. 

The kinder iiromise of his future fate; 

Nations, a^^hamed, their ancient liate forego. 

And find a brother, where they found a foe. 

Hence, o'er the world (what else perchance con> 
ceal'd, 

Supprest for ages, or fore’er withheld, 

To one small town, or shire, or state, confin’d. 

In merit’s spite to long neglect consign’d. 

The sport or victim of some envious flame, 

Whence care nor art might rescue nor reclaim), 

Flies the Botanic Song; around 

Successive nations catch the enchanting sound. 

Glow as they listen, wonder as they gaze. 

And pay the instructive page with l^uudless pndse: 
For not to Britain's parent isle alone, 

Or what the East encircles with her zone. 

The bounty flows, but spreads to neighboring realms. 


And a new hemisphere with Joy o’erwhelma. 

Here, read with rapture, studio with delight. 

Long shall it charm the taste, the thought excite, 
And youths and maids, the parent and the child, 
Their minds illumined, and their griefs beguiled. 

By all of fancy, all of reason, mov^ 

Rise from the work invigor’d and improved. 

Nor only here, nor only now, enjoy’d : 

Where opes the interior desolate and void; 

Where Mississipfii’s turbid waters glide. 

And white Miswuri pours its rapid tide; 

Where vast Superior spreads its inland sea. 

And the pale tribes near icy confines stray; 

** Where now Alaska lifts its forests rude. 

And Nootka rolls her solitary flood 
Where the fierce sun with ray severer rains 
His floods of light o’er Amazonian plains; 

Whero, land of horrors I roam the giant brood 
Oil the bleak margin of the antarctic flood; 

In future years, in nges long to come— 

When radiant justice finds again her home; 

Known, lioiiurM, studied, graced with nobler fame, 
Its charms unfaded, and its worth the same, 

To vaster schemes shall light the kindling view, 
And lift to lieights no earlier era knew. 

Some ardent ytmth, some Fair whose beauties shine, 
111 mind, as pei*8on, only not divine;— 

In halls where Montezuma erst sat throned. 

Whom thirty {irinces as their sovereign own’d, 

In bowers where Manco labor’d for Peru, 

While the white thread his blest Oclla drew,— 
Where Ataliba met a tyrant’s rage,— 

Entranced, shall ponjler o’er the various page; 

Or, where Oregon foams along the West, 

And seeks the fond Pacific’s tranquil breast; 

With kindred spirit strike the sacred lyre, 

And bid the nations listen and admire. 

Hence keen incitement prompts the prying mind 
By treacherous fears, nor palsied, nor confined; 

Its curious seiii'ch embrace the sea, and shore, 

And mine and ocean, earth and air, explore. 

Tims shall the years proceed—till growing timo 
Unfold the treasures of each differing clime; 

'Till one vast brotherhood mankind unite 
In equal bands of knowledge and of right 
'Then the proud column, to the smiling skies, 

In simple majesty sublime shall rise, 

O’er Ignorance foil’d, their triumph loud proclaim. 
And bear inscrib'd, immortal Darwin’s name. 

New York, March, 1T98. 

STEPHEN ELLIOTT 

Wb8 born at Beaufort, S. 0., on the 11th Novera- 
l>or, 1771. He was the son of William Elliott, 
married to Miss Mary Barnwell in 1760. The 
father died while Stephen was a child, but hia 
elder brotiier William took good care of his edu¬ 
cation. After the preliminary studies he entered 
Yale College in the sixteeiiHi year of his age, 
and graduated in 1791. He then delivered an 
English Oration on “ tlie Supposed Degeneracy of 
Animated Nature,” and took one of the highest 
honors in his class. Among his ooliego com¬ 
panions were Chancellor Jones, Samuel Miles 
Hopkins of New York, and Judge Gk)uld of Litch¬ 
field, Conn. 


* Thl^ couplet iA from an unpnblltbed poem of my Mend, 
Mr. Richard Alsop; a poet who, were bis ambition equal to 
bU talents, would appear among the poets of his time eelitf 
inter ignes Inna minoras. 
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In 1796 Stephen Elliott morrieil Miss Ei^ther 
Habenham, of G^rgia, and was elected a dele¬ 



gate to the State Legislature, in which he con¬ 
tinued to serve until the estahlialirnent of the 
“ Bank of the State’’ in 1812, of wliich he was 
elected President. He then removed with his 
iamily to Charleston. All his leisure hours had 
for many years been devoted to literary pursuits, 
to natural science, and to botany in particular. 
Mr. Elliott was here considered the leader in all 
associations for their advancement, lie was the 
founder of the Literary and Pbilosojdiical Society 
in 1818, and oonimen(‘ed it by inviting to his own 
house, at stated j»eriods, such gentlemen as were 
most likely to concur in this his fhvorite object. 
In 1814 he delivered the tirst Anniversary Ad¬ 
dress to that institution, remarkable alike for its 
elegance of diction, and the capfieity of his mind, 
which could embrace sucli various pui-suits of 
science. His object was not only to explain their 
relations to each other us branchos of literature, 
but to encourage the members to add zeal to 
knowledge, and perseverance to enteri)rise. He 
took the lead in what he recommended, and de- j 
livered a course of lectures on botany gratuitously, 
to a large class of ladies and gentlemen. lie like¬ 
wise, in conjunction with Hugh S. Txjgare, be¬ 
came editor of the “ Southern Review,” and liirn- 
self wrote ten of its articles, viz., in No. 1 on 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In No. 2 on the (bnstitn- 
tion of the United States. In No. 8, throe papers, 
on Irving’s Columbus, Travels in Kussiri, and Na¬ 
poleon Bonapaile. In N o. 4 the Views of Nature, 
and Internal Improvement. In No. 5 Walsh’s 
Narrative. In No. G the Manufacture of Sugar. 
In No. 7 Education in Cermany. In No. 8 Cuba, 
and Classitication of Plants. In No. 10 Bour- 
rienne’s Memoirs. 

Mr. Elliott was one of the earliest and warmest 
advocates for the establi>limeiit of the Medical 
College in 1825, and was elected one of the 
Faculty, and Professor of Natural Ilist-ory and 
Botany. Ilis most elaborate and valual)le work, 
his Botany of South Carolina and Gef>r<jia^ was 
compiled and published in tlie midst of these 
laborious engagements, hiiunciuland scientihe; the 
first volume appeared in tlie year 1821, and the 
second in 1824,* This accumulation of business, 
mental and bodily, was too great for him to bus- 


* In the preparation of thle work on Botany, Elliott was 
greatly amlstea by Dr. James M'Brlde, particularly in the ' 
notices of the mealeiiial properties of many indigenous plants, i 
M'Brlde was a native of eontb Carolina, bom In the Wirilams- j 
bnrg District, April 17,1784. Left an orphan at an early age, ! 
and with bnmble means, he devoted himself earnestly to his 
college studies at Yale, at a time when Bishop Gadsden, 
Grlmke, and Oalboun were his eompanions there, ecnnomlzlns 
his resources by bis superior industry in passing rapidly through 
theeollege stuoles. His love of natural science led him to the 
study of medldne, which he pursued with the same ardor and 
economy of time and money. He settled as a physician in 
PtnevUle, 8. C., and oommnnieated articles on the botany of the 
region to the soientlflo and medloal societies of the day. He 
diM yonng, September 91, 1817, fiwm fstigne and exposure 
in his efforts to allerlato the yellow fever of that year at 
Chadeston. 


tain; ho died suddenly in 1880, struck down by 
apople^. 

Mr. Elliott has left a family emulous in good 
works. Among them, his oldest son, the Rt. mv. 
Stephen Elliott, is the Bi.shop of G^rgia; his 
youngest, James H. Elliott, is the favorite a^st^ 
ant minister of St. Michael’s, Charleston; and his 
daughter is the wife of Bihhop Boone, the dis¬ 
tinguished hood of the China Mission. 

CHAELES CALDWELL, 

A physician of Philadelphia, whose career may 
bo traced with interest through the pages of his 
autobiography, was a writer of industry and 
ability, and of original powers of reflection. He 
was the son of an Irish lientenaiit, who, on his 
emigration to America, settled in Delaware, and 
fiubseiiuently removed to North Carolina, and 
established himself ‘“in a region which but a 
sliort time previously had been the home of the 
saa age, whose haunts and hunting gronnds were 
still but a short distance remote from it, in 
Orange, now Caswell (^»nnty, on Moon’s Ori'ek, 
a small branch of Dan River, about tw<‘nty miles 
south of the southern border of Virginia.” There 
our author was born. May 34, 1772. Ilis early 
edneution in that ill-fiirnisLed district was picked 
n[> more by bis own Rngaf‘ity and perseverance, 
than thi'ough the assi.'^tanee of others. In his 
boyhood he assisted in building a small log-lioiise 
near bis father’s crowd<‘d home, that lie miglit 
have an opj)ortunity of studying by himself. Ilis 
father removing to the southern portion of the 
State, he there fell in with better opportunities 
of instruction, being taught by an estimable 
schoolmaster named Harris, who Bnbse(iuently 
became Tutor in the College of New .lerse)", and 
of whose eccentric aj)penrance Caldwell lias left 
an account in his But(»biografdiy. With some 
slight additional prei)aration at an “academy,” 
the latter became liiinself a teacher, taking charge 
at first of the Siumv (Vdi‘k Seminary, “situated 
oil a stream of that name, not far from the finit 
I of the Busby Mountains in North Carolina,” and 
I afterwards of the CV*ntre Institute in the same 
Suite. Still pni’sning his own studies, his taste was 
directed to U>pics of scientific study by meeting 
with Samuel Stanhojie Smith’s tissay on the 
Variety of Color in the Human Race, to the 
positions of which he became thus early an an¬ 
tagonist. 

In the choice of a ])rofession, after meditating 
the Presbyterian pulpit and the law, he chose 
medicine, and pursued the study for a time with 
the inefiicient aid of a practitioner at Salisbury, 
in his native state. In 1792 he arrived at Phila¬ 
delphia, and engaged with the medical classes of 
the University, which at that time were sustained 
by Sliippen and Wistar in Anatomy and Surgery, 
and Ru.sh in the Institutes of Medicine, He en¬ 
gaged with ardor in the study, and ei\}oyed the 
jiersonal friendship of Rush and others, while 
he devoted himself assiduously to his profession 
during the arduous yellow fever season of 1798. 
On tlie breaking out of the Wliiskey Insurrection, 
he received the appointment of surgeon to a 
brigade, and proceeded with the forces to the 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh, when the difiHoulty 
was declared to be teniiinated, and the troops 
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retired. In the military banquet wliich followed, 
the management of the affair was assigneil to 
Oaldwell, whose address on the occasion drew 
forth a liberal compliment from Hamilton. 

In 1795, he commenced his literaiy career by 
translating Blumenbach’s Elements of Physiology 
from the Latin, followed within a few years by a 
num^r of medicd treatises, on the Epidemic of 
the city, the vitality of the blood, physiognomy, 
quarantines, and other subjects of a sjieculative 
and practical character. In 1814, lie became the 
editor of the Pori Folio^ succeeding Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle in the management of the work, to which he 
gave new efficiency by his ready pen and activity 
of mind, covering a great variety of suliiects and 
seenring immediate success by the introduction of 
original material relating to the conduct and 
heroes of the war with England, wliich had then 
just commenced. He secured the la.st by his inti¬ 
macy and oorresjiondenco with the officers. “ So 
earnest and determined,” he tells 11 *^, ‘‘ was Gene¬ 
ral Brown in the scheme, that lie asserted, in one 
of his letters, that ho rejiorted himself and order¬ 
ed his officers to report tliemselves, in their con- | 
nexion with all interesting events of the anny, as | 
regularly to the editor of the Port Folio as they j 
did to him, or as he did to the Secretary of War.” | 
The articles in the Port Folio by Caldwell were 
chiefly biographical, or reviews of the i»rominent 
liooks of poetry of the day. In IHIO, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Chajuiinn, he edited Cullen’s Prac¬ 
tice of Physic, and the sumo year wnite most of 
the biography in Delaplaine’s Repository. lie 
was also at this time professor of Natural History 
in the University of Pennsylvania, In 1819, he 
published his Life and Campaigns of General 
Greene^ the most important in extent of his bio- 
grapliic^l studies. In 1819, he removed to Kcu* 
tucky, to take charge of a medical department in 
the Transjdvania University at Lexington. His 
])lace was that of the Institutes of Medicine and 
Cliuic4i] Practice. Besides the immediate duties 
of instruotiou. Dr. (’aidwell had to interest the 
state legislature in the school, and create a jires- 
tige for Western medical education throughout 
that whole region. He succeeded in securing 
funds from the slate, and by his journeys a fa¬ 
vorable public opinion towards the enteriirise. 

In 1820, lie set out on an eight months’ tour to 
Euro]>e, for the purixwe of purchasing books and 
materials for the institution. His notices of the 
celebrities of London and Paris on this tour 
sketobed in his autobiography, include among 
others Sir Astley Cooper, Aherncthy whoso oddi¬ 
ty he fairly inost-ered by his decision and self- 
possession, Mrs. Somerville whose remarkable 
attainments put the doctor’s universality to a test 
in a conversation running over criticism and the 
sciences. 

After eighteen vears’ devotion to the Transyl¬ 
vania University, finding a new site for the school 
desirable and the trustees offering to make a 
change of locality which had been contemplated, 
he withdrew from that institution in 1887 to es¬ 
tablish in the neighboring city the “ I^iouisville 
Medical Institute.” He encountered the labors of 
this new enterprise with resolution, procuring 
frinds and securing professors. After six years’ 
devotion to this i^uous work, difficulties arose 
between Dr. Oaldwell and the trustees, and in 


1849, when he was on the eve of dosing his con* 
nexion with the institute, he was removed by the 
Board. The remainder of his life was passed in 
retirement at Louisville till his death at that place 
July 9, 1858. He occupied himself daring these 
last years with the composition of hi.s Autohiogror 
phy^ which was publislied in 1855, with a brief con¬ 
clusion by the editress, Harriot W. Warner. It 
affords abundant indication of the abilities of the 
man, and of the sources of opposition which he 
fre<|Ut*ntly encountered. Of bold, vigorous pow- 
I ers, his egotism and self-assertion appear constant- 
j ly on the alert. The activity and energy of his 
I mind are remarkable; but a certain uneasiness of 
temper lessens the for(;e of his abilities. The 
style of the autobiography is diffuse and impeded 
by cumbrous expressions; while it contains much 
written with strength and insight which will con¬ 
tinue to be of interest, both for the idiosyncra.syof 
the author and the imiiortant people witn whom he 
was brought into relation. The closing chapter 
enumerating the author’s “ published writings 
and translations” from 1794 to 1851, embraces a 
catalogue of more than two hundred items, in¬ 
cluding magazine articles and pamphlets, but 
many large works as well. Among the latter, in 
addition to those wliich wo have noticed, may be 
mentioned a volume of Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. 
Jloraee Holly ; Jiichtiar Nameh^ or the Royal 
Foundling^ a Persian, Story^ translated from the 
Arabic; and various publications of medical and 
jihysical memoirs, gniwing out of his advocacy of 
Phrenology, with which he was greatly identified, 
and his more immediate professional pursuits. 

SKETCH OP THE BEV. JAMES HALL, OP NOBTII CAROUNA.* 

An early ncquaiiitanoe, of whom it is peculiarly 
pleasing to uic to speak (though he was advanced in 
ycui-s when 1 was but a boy), was the Rev. James Hull, 
D.D., of Iredell County. In piety he was peculiarly 
signalized; and his aspect was more venerable and 
aposUdic than that of any other man I have ever 
beheld, llis intellect was also of a high order, espe¬ 
cially in mathematics, astronomy, and meehunies ; 
and, in the |M)w^er and majesty of pulpit eloquence, 
he hod no superior. 

In mathematical and astronomical science he gave 
me my curliest and most instructive lessons. And 
he was certainly one of the first, if not himself the 
very first constructor of a steamboat And the inven¬ 
tion was original with him, not derivutiva I wit¬ 
nessed myself the movement of his first model (a 
structure five or six feet long), over a small pond 
on his own plantation. But ho was too deeply en¬ 
grossed by his clerical labours to pursue his inven¬ 
tion to any useful effect 

1 have said that Dr. Hall was a man of great and 
moving puljiit eloquence. Of the truth of this, the 
following occurrence gives ample proof:— 

On a sacramental occasion, in Poplar-tent congre¬ 
gation, in Cabarrus County, the assoniblage of people 
was far too great to he contained in the meeting* 
house. Tiie time being summer, suitable arrange¬ 
ments were made, and the multitude were seated 
beneath the shade of a dense forest of ancient oaks; 
and Dr. Hall addressed them from a temporaiy 
stage erected for the purpose. In the course of hu 
sermon, which, from beginning to end, was Md and 
fervent, he took occasion to liken the condition of a 
heedless and reckless sinner to that of a wild and 

* From tbe Antoblognphy. 
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tuithuikiiig jonih, orowng, in a alight batteau, a 
daep and rapid river, a abort diitanoe above a lofty 
and frightful waterfall 

On each bank of the atream were membera of the 
family and frienda of the young man eyeing, in wild 
distraction and horror, uie perils of his situation, 
and loudly colling to him, in acreama of terror, to 
ply liis oars and press for Uie ahore. But he ei^er 
hears them not, or disregards their supplication; 
and in perfect negligence and apparent security, 
giving only with his oors an occasional stroke, gases 
on the beauties of the landscape around him, the 
asure of the heavens, the birds disporting in air 
above him, his faithftil, but terrified dog, crouching 
bv hia side, and looking him affectionately and im¬ 
ploringly in the face ; he gazes, in fact, ii|wn every¬ 
thing visible, except tlie waterfall, near to him, and 
the gulf beneath it, towards which, with fearful 

g jwer and rapidity, the current is sweeping him. 

ut, suddenly, at length awakened from his revery, 
he hears the disti*acted and piercing calls of his 
friends, sees their bent bodies and extended arms, os 
if outstretched to save him; beholds the cataract, 
over whose awful brink he is impending, and, horror- 
stricken at the sight, starting up and convulsively 
reaching out his wide-spread hands, as if imploring 
a rescue, and uttering an unearthly shriek of 
despair, is headlong plunged and swallowed up in 
the boiling gulf that awaits him. 

So oompletely had the words of the orator ar¬ 
rested ana enthralled the minds of his audience, so 
vivid and engrossing was the scene he had pictured 
to ^eir ima^natiotis, and so perfectly, for nis pur¬ 
pose, had he converted fiction into reality, tliat, 
when he brought his victim to shoot the cataract, a 
scream was uttered by several women, two or three 
were stricken down by their emotion, and a large 
}K)rtion of the assembled multitude mode an involun¬ 
tary start, as if, by instinct, impelled to an effort to 
re<leem the lost one, and restore him to his friends. 

li^ever did I, in any other instance, except one, 
witness an effort of oratory so powerful and bewitc h- 
ing ; and, in that one, I myself was inaterially con¬ 
cerned, and in it a two-fold source of iiifiueucc wag 
employed—impassioned eloquence and scenic show. 
It occurred vei'y many years ago, in the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, during the perfom- 
anoe of “Alexander the Great” The ** Rival 
Queens” were personated; Statira, by Mra Wignel, 
afterwards, by another marriage, Mrs. Warren, and 
Roxana by Im. Whitlock, the sister of Mrs. Siddona 
In the murder scene, so completely successful were 
those two accomplished actresses, that, in my fasci¬ 
nated view of the matter, playful fiction hod given 

E lace to vindictive reality, ana, when Roxana drew 
er glitteriojg dagger, preparatory to the murderous 
act we med&ted, 1 (being seated in the stago-box) 
sprang to my feet, and would have disarmed her in 
a moment, had 1 not been prevented by a gentleman 
in the l^x. Whether any person but myself now 
remembers the event, 1 know not; but its effect at 
that time was memorable and ludicroua It drew 
from pit, box, and gallery, directed towards myself, 
a round or two of hearty laughter and applause, and 
utterly spoiled the after port of tlie play, by chang¬ 
ing it from tragedy into comedy or farce. 

Still further to evince the versatility and value of 
the powers, both bodily and mental, of the Rev. Dr. 
Hall, at the most unpromising period of our revo¬ 
lutionary war, in the South, when thick clouds were 
gathering on the horizon of freedom, when the hopes 
of the most sanguine and the hearts of the bravest 
seemed ready to fkil, and every service of every 
patriot was called for in the contest—at that period 
of gloom and incipient despondency, the equally 


brave and venerable Hall, to the sword of the Spirit* 
which he had long and suocessfiilly wielded, added 
that of the secular arm, by soliciting and readily 
obtaining, oh two conditions, proposed by himself, a 
captaincy in a regiment of volunteer dragoons, to 
continue in service for at least a year, unless sooner 
disbanded by the termination of uie war. And the 
conditions were, that his company should be raised 
by himself, and that he should act as chaplain, with¬ 
out pay, to the regiment to which he might belong. 
Whether he received pay as captain 1 do not remem¬ 
ber, but believe he did not 

On these terms, he was soon at the head of a full 
and noble-looking company, on his march to the swt 
of war, where, as often os a suitable opportunity 
presented itself, he never failed to distinguish him¬ 
self by his gallantry and firmness. An excellent 
rider, personally almost Herculean, pobsebsed of a 
veiT long and flexible arm, and taking, as he did, 
daily lessons from a skilful teuoher of the art, he be¬ 
came, in a short time, one of the best swordsmen in 
the cavalry of the South. Being found, moreover, 
to be 08 judicious in council as he was formidable in 
action, he received the sobriquet of the Ulysses of 
his regiment 

Oil the capture of Lord Cornwallis, believing the 
war to be on the verge of its termination, and ]>er- 
suaded that he could now more effeetually serve his 
country in a civil than in a military capacity, hav¬ 
ing declined the acceptance of a proffered majority 
in a regiment of select cavalry about to be formed, 
he resigned his eonmiissiou, and returned to the 
duties of the clerical profession. 

It WAS long after this that 1 became, for a time, 
his private pupil in mathematics and astronomy. 
And, notwithstanding his previous stern and for¬ 
midable qualities as a soldier, he was now one of tlie 
mild£*8t and meekest of men. After a lapse of more, 
perhaps, than twenty yeais from the period of my 
pupillage under him, 1 saw him for the last time, in 
the city of Philadelphia, os a delegate to the General 
AsseinUy of the Presbyterian ('hurc;h, and had the 
high gratification of affording him relief from a 
troublesome complaint, produced by fatigue and 
exposure in travelling. 

from the 8in>erior size of his person, the form and 
grandeur of bis head and eountciianee, the snowy 
whiteness of his hair, of but little of which he had 
been shorn by the hand of time, and from the sur- 
)>a8Bing vouerablenesB of his whole appearance, he 
was by far the most attractive and admired person¬ 
age in the reverend body of which ho was a mem¬ 
ber. He was instinctively regarded, by all who 
beheld him, as the rightiul Nestor and ornament of 
the Assembly. He died, not long afterward, at tlie 
advanced age of about ninety years, bequeathing to 
posterity a reputation rarely ec^ualled, and never, 
BA I verily believe, surpassed, in moral rectitude, 
pure, fervent, and practical piety, and usefulness in 
the wide sphere of his diversified labors in the 
Christian ministry, by any individual our country 
has produced. 

WILLIAM CLIFFTON, 

An author of fine poetical powers, among the 
early writers of the country, was a native of 
Philadelphia, bom in 1772. He was of a Quaker 
family, and his father was a wealthy mechanic. 
Tlie coastitution of the son was delicate, witli a 
tendency to consumption, which excited early 
exercise of his fhculties. At the age of nineteen, 
the rupture of a blood-vessel led to his abandon¬ 
ment of any notions he may have entertained of 
active life; when he found consolatioii and em- 
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ployment in literature. His tastes soon led him 
to relinquish the Quaker dress, and he became a 
roiioiont in the accomplishments of mvudc and 
rawing. He was also especially fond of field 
sports. When Jay’s treaty brought out much un¬ 
worthy opposition to the government, Clitfton 
exercised his pen in support of the a^inistra- 
tion in satires^ publish^ in the newspapers, in 
prose and verro on the demagogues. Tlie lon^t 
of tiiese satirical productions was entitled The 
Group^ in which various mechanics and trades¬ 
men, Solon Verges a carpenter, Nat Futtock a 
shipwright, (Jobbo Finis a coffin-maker, John 
Stnpe a schoolmaster, with others, arc repre¬ 
sented os mooting for discussion on topics beyond 
thoir reach, respecting politics and the state. 
The coarse and vulgar material of low Jacobinism, 
which is not at al} disguised in the poem, is oc¬ 
casionally elevated by the iiolish of the author’s 
verses. This is the melancholy conclusion— 

Tlie hour is hastening, when on equal feet, 
Exalted Virtue, nnd low Vice shall meet; 

When Envy, Faction, Indolence shall rage. 

In one wild tempest, thro’ the troubled age; 

Then human dignity shall meet its doom ; 
Devotion perish, Reason, Worth, a tomb. 

In the rude wastes of Ignorance, shall find, 

And time Equality shall bless mankind. 

So when the Kamsin of the Desert flies 
*Twixt ardent sands, and summer kimllcd skies. 
The gasping trav’ler meets the arid death, 

And. prostrate in the dust, resigns his breath. 

Then shall no pedant priest, with learned pride, 
Point out the sacred volume for our guide; 

No more the civil law, or moral page, 

The arm shall fetter, or the soul encage; 

But pile on pile tlic File of Arts shall raise, 

And all the knowledge of all ages blaze. 

As when the gothic conflagration hurl’d, 

Its smoky V'<»lumes round the sleeping world: 

The Fiend of Ruin, with demoniac 
Flits round the flame, directs the work of hell, 
With sheets of sulphur wing^ the driving ^ale, 
And shakes destruction from his dragon tail. 

Yet, not as then: the oiM*e extiiiguisli’d ray 
Shall ne’er resuscitate another day; 

Here, Science, thy last stage <»f being lies, 

No other Pheunix from thy dust shall rise, 

And no sad vestige shall remain to loll, 

The temple’s basis, where thou h»\’dst to dwelt 
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sure, and the imflniAed uoem the Chimeriad. 
I^ve vent to similar oompuunts. The humor of 
oppmition to France, and the cry of war, are 
carried to an extreme. Olififton was member of 
an association called the Anchor Club, which is 
described , in the preface to his poems, as com¬ 
bining social purposes with the object of pro¬ 
ducing a disposition in the public mind towards 
war with France.” A paper in both prose and 
verse, wliich he read to this circle, is one of the best 
of his satiric^ effusions. It appears in the volume 
of the poems :—Some Account a Marvascript 
found ajnong the papers of a French Emigrant 
in London^ entitled TalteyratuTe Descent into 
Hell, The arch French intriguer, in imitation of 
Ulysses and other heroes of antiquity, visits the 
infernal regions. His initiatory interview with 
Charon is thus described— 

With what species of “ diplomatic skill ” Talley- 
mnd prevailed on Charon to ferry him over the 
sable waters, is not known; for, where the letters 
again begin to brigliten into form, wo find the Mi¬ 
nister nnd Cerberus about to commence a n^otia- 
tioiL This part seems so charmingly manag^ by 
the |>oct (for here he is a poet), that we shall tran¬ 
scribe it for the amusement of our readers, 

Tlie trijde monster from his hellish bed, 

Rous'd as he heard the limping hero’s ti’ead, 

Rush’d to his kennel door, to take his stand, 

Shook his three heads, and growl’d this stem de¬ 
mand : 

Whence and what art thou, execrable fool ? 

What boatman brought thee o’er the Stygian pool! 
Where is tliy passport ? where thy golden bough f 
Wliat elimate breeds such crookea things as thou ? 

To these interrogations Talleyrand could not listen 
without emotion; he felt the blood withdraw itself 
from liis extremities, and flow all cold and curling 
into the very centre of his heart Some time elapsed 
before the work retrieved its locomotive faciuty; 
but at length the petrifaction began to dissolve, and 
his tongue was again loosened from its fear-bound 
captivity. His “ diplomatic skill,” that powerful 
charm which had unnerved so many nations, he had 
taken care to bear about him, and now, when perils 
crowde<l on him, he began to shake it up for use. He 
thus addressed the Porter of Hell :— 

Ah! Cerberus, I love thee from my heart; 

So kind and gentle in thy way thou art! 

How meek thy mien, and musical thy voice I 
Thy tail ’tis true—^but then a tail’s thy choice. 

It kills my henii; to see a beast so brave, 

With many heads, and every one a slave. 

When shall I see your lady-bitch, good now f 
(The breed’s a most prodigious bree<l I vow; 

.\iid e’er to t’other world I iouruey up, 

Methinks Pll ask the devil for a pup. 

In “ peace and safety” might my musters snore 
With such a dog to guard their palace door)—aside. 

He is treated to a painful view of the acts of 
his revolutionary coadjuUirs, after which he is 
carried to the scenes of Elysium, where wo are 
presented‘with this pleasing picture of old France 
under its beloved monarchical rule. 

Tlie time has been, ere scribbling knaves began 
To claim more rights than God designed for man; 

To teach mankind that passion never strays; 

That human nature’s just in all her ways; 

That Christian laws are ludicrously nice, 

And sweet, oh I sweet’s the downy bed of vice;-~ 
Ere oonvict thieves, at their own &te amased, 
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Were frotn the gallows to the pulpit raised; 

Ere, in the face of guilt-annoying day, * 

The mother play’d to show her child the way; 

Ere the sou pluck’d the hoary father’s bearcC 
Ere beggars reign’d, and begmirs’ trulls were fear’d; 
While Paris, yet, could pleira her virtuous ten. 

And prayers sincere were mutter’d now and then; 
The time has been, that gave the rustic throng, 
Their evening ballot, and their morning song, 

E’en Paris, then, her liarmless joys could boast; 

Who was most upright, then, was honor’d most; 
And no vile blush our gmteful cheeks o’erspread 
To ask a blessing on our monarch’s head. 

In those good days it wos not sti-auge to bend, 

With cordial friendsliip, o’er a bleemiig friend; 

To see a foe in cureless anguish lay, 

And smooth’d his pillow as he passed awny. 

Then, want was fbriiish’d with the means to live, 
For men had hearts to feel, and hands to give; 

Then wealth dispensed what happiness it could, 

To taste the luxury of doing good; 

Then beauty wept at sympathy’s command, 

And love was then no stranger in the land. 

Tell me, false Autun, what litis France obtain’d 
In lieu of these; wdiat great advantage gain’d. 

With all your new illumination fired. 

With licence bless’d, with sacrilege inspired; 

With venerable piles in ruin laid. 

By villnge talcs the wood god’s dwelling'?! made; 
'with all the hamlet’s sweet delights o’crtlirown; 
With fiocka undone, and pious pastors fiown ; 

W^ith knaves carousing where the poor were fed, 
With every gen’rons, social virtue dend; 

With all these blessings added to yotii* store,— 

Say, are you better, happier than before ? 

When Gifford’s “ Baviad and Mrovind” w.as re¬ 
published in Philadelphia, Clitft^m contributed a 
prefatory poetical epi.^tlo to the author, which 
opens wilh his complaint— 

In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies. 
Where Fancy sickens, and wlierc Genius dies. 

His death occurred in December, 1799, in the 
tw’euty-seventh year of his age. His ihw'tiis were 
collected in a volume, publislied in New York the 
following year.* 

These “occasional poems” display the poetic 
culture of the scholar, and an original fancy 
which had marked out a path for itself, which it 
is to he regretted was closed by st) early a dis¬ 
solution. 

XPIBTLB TO W. GITFOltP, £BQ. 

Written at the requeet of Mr. Cnhhett^ and jpr^ow/ Mk 
genUenum'e degant poem, •* TtieJiariad ami 

In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies, 
Where Fancy lickens, and where Genius dies; 


• Poems, ehieily occasloiial, by the late Mr. nifftoT). To 
which are preaxed. Introductory Notices of the Lite. ( barac- 
tcr, and Writings of the Author, and an Engraved LikeuebS. 

Quia desideiio sit pudor aiit modus 
Tam carl oapitls Y PrsMsipe lugiibres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liqnldam pater 
Yocem cum Githara dcdlt. 

Brgo Quinti3Aum perpetuus sopor 
Urgetf oul Pudor, et Justitlft soror 
Inoormpta Fldes, niidaque Verna'S 
Quando ullum Invenlent parem? 

Multls ille lH>niB flebllts oocldlt Y 
Null! fiebllior quam tibl, Vlnrill. 

Durum: sedlevlusfitpatlehtia 
Qulequid oorrlgere est nelhs. 

New Turk: Printed fbr J. W. Fennu, by O. and B. Waite. 

1800. 


I Where few and feeble are the Mute’s strains, 

; And no fine frenzy riots in the veins, 

> There still are found a few to whom belong 
; The fire of virtue and the soul of song; 

Whose kindling ardour still can wake the strings 
i When learning triumphs, and when Gifford sings. 

To thee the lowliest bard his tribute pays. 

His little wild-flower to thy wreath eonveya; 
Pleas’d, if permitted roiina thy name to bloom, 

To boast one effort resciied from tlie tomb. 

While this delirious ago cnehniitod seems 
• With hectic fancy desuUojy drciinuH; 

While wearing fast away is every trace 
Of Gi*ecian ^igo'lr, and of Roman grace, 

W'ith fond dcliglit, we yet one hard behold, 

As Horace polish'd, and as Persius bold, 

Reclaim the art, assert the muse divine, 

And drive obtrusive diiliieas from the shrine. 

ISince that great fiay which saw tbe tablet rise, 

A thinking block, and whisper to the eyes, 

No time has been thiit touch’d the muse so near, 

No age when learning hod so much to fear, 
j As now, when love-lorn ladies lipht verse framSt 
j And every rebus-wea\ cr talks of fame. 

I When truth in cloAsie majesty mipear’d, 

' And Greece, on high, the dome of scieiiee rear’d, 
J*ntiencc and pei severance, care and pain 
I Alone the steep, the rough ascent could gain : 

I None but the great the sun*clad summit sound ; 
j The weak were hufilcd, and the strong were crown’d. 
The tardy tranhcri[>t’s high-wroiiglit page confin’d 
To one pursuit the undiMded mind. 

No venal critic fatten’d on the trade, 

Books for delight, and not for sale were made; 

Then shone, superior, in the realms of thought, 

I The chief who govern’d, and the sage who taught, 
j The <lrama then with deQthlo«*b hays was wreath’d, 

I Tlic statue quicken’d, and the cam* ass breath’d. 

! The poet, then, with unresisted ari.. 

; Sway’d every impulse of the captive heart 
j Touch’d with a beam of heavens creative mind, 

I His spirit kindled, ami his taste refin’d ; 

' Incessant toil inform'd his rising youth ; 

I Thought grew to thought, and ti nlli attracted truth, 
, Till, all complete, his perfect honl di-pluy’d 
Some bhK»ni of genius which could never fade. 

' So the sage oak, to nature’s mandate true, 

' Advanc’d hut slow’, and strcngllicu'd as it grew I 
j But wdien at length (full mau^ a season o’er). 

Its virile head, in pride, alott it bore ; 

; When steadfast W'ere its rootN and sound its heart. 
It bade defiance to the insect’s art. 

And, storm and time resisting, still remains 
The never dying glt»ry of tlie jilnins. 

Then, if some thoughtless Bavins dared oppear. 
Short was his date, and limited liis sphere ; 

He could but please the changeling mob a day, 

. Then, like his noxious labours pass away ; 

I So near a forest tall, some worthless flower, 
i Enjoys the triunii>h of its gaudy hour, 

I Scatters its little {loison thi’o’ the skies, 

! Then droops , its empty, hated iiead, and dies. 

I Still, as from fkm’d Tlysstts’ classic shore, 

To Miiieius' banks, the muse her laurel bore, 

The sacred plant to hands divine wos given, 

And deathless Haro nursed the boon of heaven. 
Exalted bard I to hear thy gentler voice, 

The vallics listen, and tlidr swains rejoice; 

But when, on some wild n^untain’s awful form, 

We hear thy spirit chaunting to the storm, 

Of battling chiefs, and armies laid in gore, 

We rage, we sigh, wo wonder and adore. 

! Thus Rome, witli Greece, in rival splendour shone, 
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Bat elaimed immortal Mitiro for her own; 

Wliile Horace pierc'd, full oft, the wanton breast 
With sportive censure, and resistless jest; 

And that Etrurian, whose indif^nant lay 
Thj kindred genius can so well display, 

With many a well aim'd thought, and pointed line, 
Drove the bold villain from his black design. 

For, ns those mighty mastore of the lyre. 

With temper'd dignity, or quenchless ire, 

Through all the various paths of science trod, 
Their school was Nature, and their teacher God. 
Nor did the muse decline till, o'er her head. 

The savage tempest of the north was spread; 

Till arm’d with desolation’s bolt it enme, 

And wrapp’d her temple in funereal flame. 

But soon the arts, once more, a dawn diffuse. 

And Dant^* hail'd it with his morning muse; 
Petrarch and Boccace joiri’d the choral lay. 

And Arno glisten'd with returning day. 

Thus science rose; and all lier troubles past: 

She hop’d a steady, t.ran<|uil reign at last; 

But Faustus came (indulge the painful tlioncflit); 
Were not his countless volumo*< dearly bought if 
For, while to every clime ami class they flew, 

Their worth diniinish’d and their numhors grew. 
Some pres'^man, rich in Ihiiiicr’s glowing page, 
Could give ten epics to one wondering age; 

A single thought supplied the great design, 

And clouds of Iliad** spread fi*om every line. 

Nor Homer’s glowing page, nor Virgil’s fire. 

Could one lone breast, with equal flame, inspire. 
But lost in books, irregular and wild, 

'I'hcn poet wondor’<l, and the critic smil’d: 

The fiiendlv smile, a bulkier work repays; 

For fools will print, while greater ft»ols will praise. 

Touch’d with theinania, now, what millions rage 
To shine the lauront blockheads of the age. 

The dire eontngi<tn creeps thro’ every grade. 

Girls, coxe<»mbs, peers, and patrif»ts drive the trade: 
And e’en the hind, his fruitful flelds forgot. 

For rhyme and misery leave his wife and cot. 

Kro, to his breast, the watchful mischief spread. 
Content and plenty cheer’d his little shed • 

And while no thoughts of stati* jM*r[dex’d his mind, 
His liarvesta ripening, and Pnstora kind. 

He laugh’d at toil, with liealth aiid vigour bless’d; 
For days of labor brought their nights of rest: 

But now in rags, ambitious f«)r a iiume. 

The fool of fm-tion, and the dupe of fame. 

His conscience haunts him with his guilty life, 

His starving children, and his ruin’d wife. 

Thus swarming wits, of all materials mn<le, 

Their Gothic hands on social quiet laid. 

And, as they rave, unmimlful of the storm, 

Call lust refinement, anarchy reform. 

No love to foster, no dear friend to wrong. 

Wild 08 the mountain flood, they drive along. 

And sweep, remorseless, every social bloom 
To the dark level of an endless tomb. 

By arms assail'd, we still can arms oppose, 

And rescue learning from her brutal foes; 

But when those foes tt> friendhhip moke pretence, 
And tempt the judgment with the baits of sense, 
Carouse with passion, laugh at God’s controul, 

And sack the little empire of the soul. 

What warning voice can save f Alas I 'tis o'er, 

The age of virtue will return no more ; 

The doating world, its mardy vigor flown. 

Wanders in mind, and dreams on folly’s throne. 
Come then, sweet bard, again the cause defend. 

Be still the muses' and religion’s friend; 

Again t!ie banner of thy wrath display, 


And save tlie world flrom DarwiiC$ tinsel lay. 

A soul like thine no listlese pause should know, 
Truth bids thee strike, and virtue guides the blow. 
From every conquest still more dreadful come. 

Till dulness fly, and folly’s self be diunb. 
PhUaddptUa, May 18,1798. 

TO A BOBlV. 

From winter so dreary and long. 

Escap’d, ah I how welcome the day. 

Sweet ilob with bis innocent song, 

Is return’d to his favourite spray. 

When the voice of the tcnij>e8t was hoard. 

As o’er the bleak mountain it pass’d, 

He hied to the thicket, poor bird! 

Aird shrank fi*oni the pitiless blast 
By the maid of the valley survey’d, 

Did she melt at thy comfoi'tless lot ? 

Her hand, was it stretch’d to thy aid. 

As thou pick’dst at the door of her cot ? 

She did ; and the wintry wind, 

Moy it howl not around her green grove; 
Be a 1)080111 so gentle and kind. 

Only fanij’d by the breathings of love. 

She did; and the ki-^a of her swain, 

With rapture, the deed shall requite, 

That gave to my window again. 

Poor Bob aini his song of delight. 

to rANCY. 

Airy traveller, Queen of Song, 

Sweetest Fancy, ever young, 

I to thee my soul resign; 

All my future life be thine: 

Rich or beggar'd, chain’d or free. 

Lot me live and laugli with thee. 

Pride perhaps may knock, and say, 

** Rise thou sliiggard, come away 
But can he thy joy impart., 

Will lie crown my lenj)iiig heart? 

If 1 banish lienee tliy smile, 

Will he make it worth my while ? 

Is my lonely pittance past, 

Fleeting good too light to last, 

Lifts my friend the latch no more, 

Faney, thou caiist all restore; 

Thou canst, with thy airy shell, 

To a palace raise my cell. 

At night w^hile stretch’d on lowly bed. 
When tyrant tempest shakes my she*!, 

And pipes aloud; how bless’d am 1, 

All cheering nymph, if thou art, by, 

If thou art by to snatch my soul 
Where billows rage and thunders roll. 

From cloud, o’ei*-peering mountain’s brow 
We’ll mark the mighty coil below, 

While round us innocently play 
The liglit’niug’s flash, and meteor’s ray. 

And, all so si^, some (moctre form, 

Is hoard to moan ainia the storm. 

Witli thee to guide my steps I’ll creep 
In some old haunted nook to sleep. 

Lull’d by the dreary night-bird’s scream, 
That flits along the whsard stream, 

And there, till morning ’gins appear, 

The tales of troubled spirits hear. 

Sweefa the dawn’s ambiguous light, 

Quiet pause ’tween day and night, 

When, afar, tlie mellow bom, 

Chides the tardy gnited morn. 

And asleep is yet the gale 
On sea-beat mount, and riverid vde. 
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But th« mom, tho* swoet and fair» 

Sweeter is when thou art there; 

Hymning stars suooessive fade, 

Fairies hurtle thro’ the shade, 

Love-lorn flowers I weeping see, 

If the scene is touch’d by 1^ee« 

When unclouded shines the day, 

When my spirits dance and play. 

To some sunny bank we’ll go. 

Where the fairest roses blow, 

And in gamesome vein prepare 
Chaplets for thy spangled hair. 

Thus through life with thee m glide. 

Happy still whate’er betide, 

And while plodding sots complain. 

Of ceaseless toil and slender gain, 

Every passing hour shall bo 
Worth a golden age to me. 

Then lead on, delightful power. 

Lead, oh 1 lead me to tiiy bower: 

1 to ^ee my soul resign. 

All my future life be thine. 

Rich or beggar’d, elinin’d or free. 

Let me livo and laugh with thee. 

IL PIKSMOOSO. 

I hate this spungy world, with all its store, 

This bustling, noisy, nothingness of life. 

This trencherous herd of friends with hollow core. 
This vale of sorrow, and this field of strife. 

Me, shall some little tranquil thatch receive, 

^mc settled low co!it(‘i<t, remote from care, 

'there will I pii>e away the sober eve, 

And laugh all day at Lady Fortune there. 

Why should I mingle in the mazy ring. 

Of drunken folly ot tlie shrine of cliauce? j 

Where insect plcchure fliU on burnished wing, I 

ICludea our wislies, and keeps up the dance. i 

When in the quiet of an humble home, 

Beside the fountain, or iq>on the hill, 

Where strife and care and sorrow ne\ er come, 

I may be free and hapj>y, if 1 will. 

BONO. 

Boy, shut to the door, and liid trouble begone, 

If sorrow approach, turn tlic key, 

Our comfort this night from tlic glass shall be drawn, , 
^d mirth our conijianiou shall be. 

Who would not with pleasure tlie moments prolong, 
When tempted with Friendship, Love, Wine, and o 
Song. 

What art thou, kind power, that sofl’nest me so, 

Tliat kiudlest this love-boding sigh, 

That bid’st with atfection, my bos(»m o’erflow. 

And send’st the fond tear to my eye. 

I know thee 1 for ever thy visit ]m)long, 

Sweet spirit of Friendship, Love, Wine, and a Song. 

See the joy-waking influence rapidly fly, 

And spirit with spirit entwine. 

The effulgence of rapture enamels each eye, 

Each soul rides triumphant like mine. 

On a sea of good humour floats gayly along, 
Snn'ounded with Friendship, Love, Wine, and a 
Song. 

And now to the regions of Fancy we soar, 

Thro* scenes of enchantment we stray, 

We revel in transports untasted before, 

Or loiter with love on the way4 i 


Resolv’d like good frilows the time to prolong, 
That cheers ns with Friendship, Love, Wine, and 
Song. 

For Friendship, the solace of mortals below. 

In the riiicket of life, loves a rose, 

Good wine can content on misfortune bestow. 

And a song’s not amiss 1 suppose. 

Then fill, my good fellows, the moment prolong. 
With a bumper to Friendship, Love, Wine, and 
Song. 

A rUGBT or TANOT. 

For lonely shades, and rustic bed, 

Let philosophic spirits sigh; 

I ask no melancholy shed, 

No hermit’s dreary cave, not L 

But where, to skirt some pleasant vale, 
Ascends the rude uncultur’d hill, 

Where ’midst its cliffs to every gale, 

Young echo mocks the passing rill: 

Where spring thro’ every merry year, 
Delighted tri^is her earliest round; 

Sees all her vaneil tints Bpi)enr, 

And all her fragrant soul abound. 

There let my little villa rise, 

In beauty’s simple plurnnge drest. 

And greet with .songs the morning skies, 
Sweet bird of art, in natures nestl 

Descending there, on golden wing, 

Shall fancy, with her bounties roam ; 

And every laureH’il art shall bring 
An offering fair to deck my home. 

Green beds of moss, in dusky cells, 

Wlien twilight hleejis from year to year. 
And fringed ])hiti«, wliere Flora dwells, 

With the wild wood shall neighbour near. 

*1110 fairies thro’ my walks sliall room, 

And sylphs inhabit every tree; 

Come Ariel, subtlest spirit, come, 

I’ll find a blossom there for thee. 

Extended wide, the diverse scene, 

My hafipy easement shall eonimaud, 

Tile busy farm, the posture green, 

And tufts wliei't' shelter’d hamlets stand. 

Some dingle oft shall court my eye 
To dance among the. flow’rots there, 

And here a lucid lake shall lie, 

Kmhoss’d with many an islet, fair. 

From crag to crag, with devious sweep. 

Some frantic flood shall headlong go. 

And, burating o’(*r the dizzy steep, 

Shall slumber in the lake below. 

In breezy isles and forests near, 

The sylvnns oft their haunts shall leave. 
And oft the t(>rrent pause to hear, 

Tlie lake-nymph’s song, at silent eve. 

There shall the moon with half-shut eye, 
Delirious, hear her vocal beam. 

To fingering sounds, responsive sigh. 

And bless the hennit’s midnight dream. 

No mogic weed nor poison fell, 

Shall tremble there; nor drug uneoiith, 

To round the mutt’ring wizard’s spell. 

Or bathe with death the seiqient’s tootln 

No crusted ditch nor festering fen. 

With plagues shall twm, a deadly brood 
No monster leave his nightly den 
To lap the ’wilderid pilgrim’s blood 
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But on the roee’tf dewy brink. 

Each priamy tear shall catch the gleam. 

And give the infant buds to drink, 

The colours of the morning beam. 

The waters sweet, from wliispering wells. 

BhaU loiter ’neath the flowery brake; 

Shall visit ofb the Naiads’ cells, 

And hie them to the silver lake. 

The muse shall hail, at peep of dawn, 
Melodiously, the coming day ; 

At eve her song shall soothe the lawn. 

And with the mountain echoes play. 

Tliere spring shall laugh at winter’s frown, 
There siunmer blush for gamesome spring. 

And autumn, prank’d in whoaten crown. 

His stores to hungry winter bring. 

’Tie mine I ’tis mine! this sacred grove. 

Where truth and beauty may recline, 

'The sweet resort of many a love; 

Mouimia come and make it thine. 

For thee, the bursting buds are ripe, 

The whistling robin calls thee here, 

To thee complains the woodland pine; 

Will not my lov’d Moiiimia hoar? 

A fawn I’ll bring thee, gentle maid. 

To gamble round thy pleasant door; 

I’ll cull thee wreaths tnut ne’er shall fade, 
What shall I sny to tempt thee more? 

'Die blush tliat wanns thy maiden cheek, 

Thy morning eye’s sequester’d tear, 

For me, thy kindling passion speak, 

And chain tliis subtle vision here. 

Spots of delight, and many a day 
Of summer love for me shall shine ; 

In truth my beating heart is gay, 

At siglit of that fond smile of thine. 

Como, come iny love away witli me, 

Tli(‘ morn o{ life is liast’ning hy. 

To this dear scene we'll gaily flee. 

And sport us ’ueath the peaceful sky. 

And when that awful day shall rise, 

That sees thy cheek with age grow pole. 

And the soul fading in thine eves. 

We’ll sigh and quit llie weeping vale. 

WILLIAM RAY. 

William Hat, one of tlio ‘‘Algerine Captives,” 
was born in Salisbury, Connecticut, about 1772. 
His father was a funner in moderate circum- 
Btances, and removing soon after his son’s birth to 
a then unsettled part of the state of New York, 
the latter had few advantages of early education. 
After experimenting as a schoolmaster and coun¬ 
try sliojikeoiier, and getting married, having lost, 
by arriving too late at Pliiladelphia, what he calls 
“a flattering pros]»oc-t of finding a situation as an 
editor, at thirty dollars a montli,” he shipped, July 
8, 1808, “in a low cupacity” on board the U. ». 
frigate Pliiladeljihia, Captain Baiubridge. On 
the 81st of October the vessel ran aground off 
Tripoli, was attacked by a single gun-boat, and 
stnick her colors. The next morning the ship 
was afloat, but her officers and crew were ashore 
as prisoners. They were treated with great se¬ 
verity, boffiy fed and lodged, and set to work in 
December at raising an old wreck buried in the 
sand, which they had to shovel from under her 
and carry in baskets to the shoi'e, working almost 
naked with the water up to their armpits. They 
yoL. I.— 89 


bad afterwards, in March, to drag a heavy wagon 
“ five or six miles into the country over the burn¬ 
ing sands, barefoot and shirtless, and back again 
lo^ed with timber, before they had anything to 
I eat, except perhaps a few raw carrots.” They 
. were imprisoned until June 8,1805, whenartidee 
' of peace were signed and the prisoners shipped 
for homo the next day. Ray was made captain’s 
clerk of the Essex, and laureate for the next fourth 
of July, when the following song by him “ was 
! sung at table by consul Lear, and encored three 
or tour times.” 

Hail Independence! hail once more! 

I To meet tnee on a foreign sliore. 

Our hearts and souls rejoice; 

To see thy sons assembled here. 

Thy name is rendered doubly dear— 

More charming is tliy voice. 

A host of heroes bright with fame, 

A Preble and Decatur’s name, 

Our grateful songs demand; 

And let our voices loudly rise. 

At Eaton’s daring cnterj)risc. 

And red victorious hand. 

That recreant horde of barb’rous foes, 

Our deathless heroes bled t’ oppose. 

Can never stand the tost. 

When grap})led witli our dauntless tars. 

Their crescent wanes beside our stars, 

I And quickly sinks to rest. 

Tliy spirit, born in darkest times, 

Illumes the world’s remotest climes, 

i Whfere’er thy champions tread- 

: Like lightning flash’d on Barb’ry’s plains— 

Dissolv’d the groaning captive’s chains. 

And struck the oppressor dead. 

Hail Independence! glorious da 3 % 

Which chased the clouds of night away. 

That o’er our country hung; 

Re-tune the voice, and let us hear 
The song encore—a louder cheer 
Resound from eveiy tongue. 

Huzza! may freedom’s banners wave, 

'Those banners that have freed the slave 
With new all-eonmi’ring charms; 

’Till nature’s works in death shall rest 
And never may the Tar be prcfi&d 
But in his fair ones arms. 

The Essex, after a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
reached home August, 18U6. Her poet publislied 
an account of his adventures a few months atler. 

1 He served in the militia at Plattsburg in 1812, 

I and after several removes settled down with his 
I family in the village of Onondaga Court-House, 
In 1821 he published at Auburn a small volume 
of “ Poems on various subjects, religious, moral, 
sentimental, and hiunorous,” witli a sketch of his 
life. 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 

The will of Josiah Quincy, Jr., contained the fol¬ 
lowing bequest: “I give to my son, when he 
shall arrive to the age of fifteen years, Algernon 
I Sidney’s works, John Locke’s works, Lord Bacon’s 
i works, Gordon’s Tacitus, and Cato’s Letters. 

I May the spirit of liberty rest npon him I” The 
I son has entered upon we Ml fruition and has 
I made good use of this legMy. His long life has 
I been devoted to the dissemination of knowledge, 
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1)0 the instraotion of others in the good doctrines j 
those good books have taught, while the “ spirit of 
liberty^* now rests like a sunset halo on that ag^ 
head. Whenever we read of an assemblage in | 
his native city, convened by the rallying call of i 
liberty, we find a portion of its record earnest | 
words, which he has come forth from his retire¬ 
ment to utter. Even those who differ from him 
widely in opinion, as in domicile, must, or should, 
respect the energy and good intent of the old 
statesman and scholar. 



Josiali Quincy was born in 1772, pre])arcd for 
college at the Phillips Academy in Andover, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1790. His Coininenoe- 
ment oration was on the “ Ideal Superiority of the 
present age in Literature and Politics.’^ He studied 
Jaw with the Hon. Judge Tudor, and in 1797 
married Eliza, daughter of John Moiton, a mer¬ 
chant of New York. In 1804 he was elected to ' 
the State Senate, and in 1805 to Congress, where 
he remained until 1813. He was warndy opposed 
to the purchase of Louisiana, and ])rophesied a 
dissolution of the Union as the result of an en¬ 
largement of the CConfederacy beyond its limits at 
the time of the formation of the Constitution. 
He was also an opjM)nent of the Einhargt). One 
of his 8j>eeches on this topic contains an eloquent 
though somewhat ornate passage. 

They who introduced it abjured it. Tljey who ‘ 
advocated it did not wish, and scarcely knew, its ; 
use. And now that it is said to be extended over us, . 
no man in this nation, who values his reputation, ! 
will take his Bible oath that it is in effectual ainl ! 
legal operation. There is an old riddle, on a coffin, | 
(said Mr. Quincy,) which I presume we all learnt j 
when we were boys, that is as perfect a rej>rescnta- 
tion of the origin, jn-ogress, and present state of this i 
thing called non-intercourse, as is possible to be j 
conceived: I 

There was a man bespoke a thin^. 

Which, when the maker h<»zne did hrinR, I 

That same maker did refuse It,— 

The man that spoke for It did not use It,— 

And he who had It did not know i 

Whether ho hod it, yea or no. ; 

True it is, tliat if tliis non-intercourse shall ever be, i 
in reality, subtended over us, the similitude will fail, ; 
in a material point. The poor tenant of the coffin | 
is ignorant of his state. But the p<mr people of the I 
United States will be literally buried alive in non- I 
intercourse, and realize the grave closing on them¬ 
selves and their hopes, witli a full and cruel con- , 
BciousnesB of all the horrors of their condition. 

His speech on the influence of government pa¬ 
tronage, delivered January 1, 1811, attracted | 
much attention. “ It ought,” said John Quincy 
Adams, “to be hung up in every office of every 
office-holder in the Union.” He describes the 
office hunters. 

Let now, one of your great office-holders—a col¬ 
lector of the customs, a marshal, a commissioner of 
loans, a post-master in one of your cities, or any of¬ 
ficer, agent, or factor, for your territories, or public 


lands, or person holding a place of minor distinction, 
but of considerable profit—be called upon to pay the 
last great debt of nature. The poor man slialf hardly 
be dead,—^he sliall not be cold,—long before the 
corpse is in the coffin, the mail shall be crowded to 
repletion with letters, certificates, recommendations, 
and representations, and every sizecies of sturdy, 
sycophantic solicitation, by wliich obtrusive men¬ 
dicity seeks charity or invites compassion. Why, 
sir, we hear the clamor of the craving aiiimals at the 
treasury-trough here in this capitoL Such running, 
such jostling, such wriggling, such clambering over 
one another’s bn<‘ks, such squealing because the tub 
is so narrow and the company so crowded I No, sir; 
let us not talk of stoical apathy towards the things 
of the national treasury either in this people, or m 
the representatives, or senators 

Without meaning, in this place, to cast any par¬ 
ticular reflections upon this, or iiiion any other 
executive, tiiis I will say, that ii no additional 
guards are provided, and now, after the spirit of 
})arty has bnnight into so full activity the spirit of 
patronage, there never will he a ]>reeident of these 
t nited States, elected by means now in use, who, if 
he deals honestly with nim‘»(‘lf. will not be able, on 
quitting, b) address his presidential cliair as John 
Fulstaffaddressed Prineellal: “Before 1 knew theo 
1 knew nothing, and now 1 am but little better than 
one of the wicked.” The possession of that station, 
under the reign of party, will make a man so ac- 
quaitiied with the corrupt principles of human eon- 
duet,—he will behold our nature in so hungry, and 
shivering, and craving a state, and he compelled so 
constantly to observe the solid rew’ards daily de¬ 
manded by way of compensation for <*utrngc<nis pa¬ 
triotism,—that, if he eseu]»e out of that atmosphere 
without partaking of its corruption, he must he below 
or above the ordinary condition of moital nature. 
Is it possible, sir, that he should remain altogether 
uninleeted f 

Mr. Quincy was an opponent of tlie war of 
1812, and soon after liis cleiition to the Bcnutc of 
his state, June, 1813, gave a decided ])r(K>f of his 
op})OHition by offci*ing the following preamble and 
resolution in reference U) the gallant conduct of 
Captain Law’rence in the destruction of the Bri¬ 
tish ship of war Peacock by the sloop Hornet. 

WTifrean, It has been found that former resolu¬ 
tions of this kind, passed on similar (»ccasions, relative 
to other officers engaged in similar service, have 
given great discontent to many of the good people 
of this commonwealth, it being considered by them 
as an encouragement and excitement to the counte¬ 
nance of the present unjust, unnecessary, and ini¬ 
quitous war; and, on this account, the Senate of 
Massachusetts have deemed it their duty to refrain 
from acting on the said proposition. And whereas, 
this deicnniiiation of the benale may, without ex¬ 
planation, be misconstrued into an intentionul slight 
of Capt. Lawrence, and a denial of his pnrticiuar 
merits, the Senate tliorefore deem it their duty to 
declare that they have a high sense of the naval skill 
and military and civil virtues of Capt James Law¬ 
rence ; and they have been withheld from acting on 
said proposition solely from coiisiderntious relative 
to the nature and principle of the present war: and, 
to the end that all misapprehension on this subject 
may be obviated, ReBolvea, as the sense of the Senate 
of Massachusetts, that, in a war like the present, 
waged without justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a 
manner which indicates Hint conquest and ambition 
are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and 
religious people to egress any approbation of mill- 
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Ury or naval axploits which are not immediatelv 
eonneoted with the defence of our Bea-coast and soil 

Both were afterwards, January 28, 1824, by a 
vote of the body expung^ from its records. 

Mr. Quincy remained in the Senate until 1821, 
and in 1822*^ was a member of the House. In 
1822 he was appointed Judge of the Municipal 
Court, but resided the office on his election as 
Mayor of Boston in 1828. He held the office 
until he declined a re-election in December, 1828. 
The House of Industrv’, tlie House for the Refor¬ 
mation of Juvenile Ofi&ndcrs, the admirable mar¬ 
ket-house which bears his name, the efficient Fire 
Department of the city, and numerous important 
streets and avenues, are some of the monuments 
of his vig<iroa8 administration. He was to be 
seen throughout his mayoralty traveraing the 
streets and lanes at daybreak on horseback, per¬ 
sonally inspecting their condition, and in every 
other department of duty was equjilly active. 

In January, 1H29, Mr. Quincy, to use his own 
expression, was called from the ‘‘dust and clamor 
of the cajiitol” to the ]»residoncy of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. He was as raucdi surprised at the appoint¬ 
ment, he said, “ as it he had received a call to the 
pastoral charge of the Old South Church.” He 
delivered his inaugural address in I^itin on the 
second of June, and retained the office until his 
resignation in 1845, his academic rule being 
marked by the same zeal and prosperity which 
had attended his civic sway. During its course 
debts were paid, endowments secured, buildings 
renovated, and the genenil efficiency of the an¬ 
cient institution largely promoted. 

Since his retirement from Harvard Mr. Quincy 
has not held any public office. He is often, how¬ 
ever, called uj»on to preside at assemblages of his 
fellow-citizens, and is always ready to lend the 


When Wirt visited Boston in 1829 he was re¬ 
ceived by Quincy, who, in the course of conver¬ 
sation, asked him in which college he had mdu- 
ated. Wirt in a letter at the time tells the 
sequel. “ I was obliged to admit that I had never 
been a student of any colle^. A shade of em¬ 
barrassment, scarcely perceptible, just flitted across 
his countenance; but he recovered in an instant, 
and added most gracefully, ‘ upon my word you 
furnish a very strong argument against the utultv 
of a college education.* Was not this neatly said, 
and very much in the style of Bishop Madison?”* 
Mr. Quincy, in addition to his other public ser- 
I vices, is the author of several important volumes, 
j His Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr., published in 
I 1825, we have already had occasion to express our 
' obligations to in writing an account of that dis- 
' tinguished patriot. It is an admirable monument 
, of filial reverence. His History of Ha/rmrd\ 
\ has rendered a similar service to our article on 


: that University. His Centennial Address on the 
' Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement 
1 of Boston^ 1830, and History of the Boston Athe- 
I iHPum^ with Biographical Notices of its denoted 
: Foun^rs^X are equally valuable contributions to 
! civic and literary history.§ 

JOHN LATHROP, 

Thb son of a minister at Boston, of the same 
name, I was born in that city in January, 1772; 
was a graduate of Harvard in 1789; studied law 
I in the office of Christopher Gore; commenced 


I the practice of the profession, and in 1797 re- 
I moved ft) Dedham. The society of Fisher Ames 
I and the appointment of clerk of Norfolk county 
: did not long retiiin him there. He returned to 
; Boston, and lived among the wits, Robert Treat 


Paine, Jr., Charles Prentiss,IT and others, con- 


great influence wliich a long life of honorable 
public service has added to the ancestral honors 
of his name in the furtherance of measures which 
he deems of national benefit, lie is often pro.sent 
on occasions of public festivity, eqjoying a well 
deserved reputation os an after dinner spe^er and 
wit. One of his happy epigrams is recorded in 
the diary of the Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster. 

President Nott preached in Brattle Street Church; 
the fullest audience ever known there, except on or- 
dinution-day. Epigram made on by Josiah Quincy. 

BeHfrbt and instmotion have I wot, 

Who la aeelng not see, oad io heariog hear not 

At a dinner given soon after the completion of 
the Quincy market. Judge Stoiy gave the toast, 

“ May the fame of our honored Mayor prove as 
durable as the material of which the beautiful 
market-house is constructed.” Quincy instantly 
responded, “ That stupendous monument of the 
wiMom of our forefathers, the Supreme Court of 
the United States; In the event of a vacane.y may 
it be raised one Story higher.*’ The same ffistin- 
guished name was used in a still happier manner 
at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner, after tne institution 
of the Story Association, when Mr. Quincy pro¬ 
posed “The Members of the Bar; Let them rise 
as high as they may they can never rise higher 
than one Story.*’ He once remarked of his colkge, 
“May it, like the roval mail packets, distribute 
good letters over our land.” I 


, • Kennc‘dv’8 Memoirs of Wirt, 11.276. 

t Cambrldpro. 
j t Cambrid^o, 1861. 

t Lorinf^'s iluudred Boston Orators, pp. 256-878. 
p.luhn Lathrop, 174<'-1S16, was born In Norwich, Ct; 
; studied at Princeton; Bssisted Wheelock In his Indian sebooL 
at L.ebanon; was ordained and became pastor of the Second 
! Church In lk>ston. Ue published a number of ordination and 
I occasional discourses, amongst others an Historical Discourse 
I at the commencement of the Nineteenth Centuiv, which ore 
j enumerated by Allen. Joseph Lathrop, another dlviue of the 
family, 1781-1821, was also born at Norwich; studied at Tale, 

I and was pastor of the church io West Springfield, Mass. His 
! ministerial life extended over 8ixty*three years. His pub¬ 
lished sermons form a large oollectioo, a portion of which were 
issued in seven volumes; one of them, a posthumous publi¬ 
cation, containing his Autobiography, “a produotlou,*’ says 
Alien, remarkable for its simplicity snd candor.** 

5 Buckingliam, in his Newspaper Reminiscences, has traced 
I the career of Prontlss through a series of Journals with which 
he was conntoted. He was iKtrn in 177A the son of the Rev, 

> Caleb Prentiss, minister of Reading, Mass.: studied ot Har¬ 
vard, and upon leaving college, edl^ In 1796, the Rural iSe- 
' postiory^ at Leominster, Ma^, a weekly paper of a literary 
: character, and short lived.** One of his sportive effusions in 
this iournol was a ** will** in verse, written in emulation of a 
similar college production «)f the wit Blglow. The humor 
turns upon a custom of Harvard, of the transmission of a Jack¬ 
knife from the ugliest member of one senior class to the ugli¬ 
est member of the next The verses may be found in Buok- 
I Ingham, IL 2(i9. A CtMttcUnn qf FugMos Etsayt, in Prom 
I atyd PerM, was pnblisbcd by Prentiss at Leominster, In 1797 
—a pleasant volume. When the Repository expired, Prentlas 
publlBbed T%s PoUtical Fonta atthe same place; afterwards, 
Washington FfdsraUst, at Georgetown, D.O.; the AnSi~ 
Democrat at Baltimore, and in the same city a literary paper, 
77^0 Child of PaUas. Tids was at the beginniog of the een- 
tury. In 1^ he visited England. In 1809 he published The 
TMsUe^ a theatrical paper of a brief existence. After 1810 be re¬ 
ported the Congressional prooeedlnn atWsshlngton, and edited 
the Independent American. In 1818, aLife of General Eaton 
from his pen was published at Brookfield. In 1817 and 1818 he 
edited the VirgMa Patriot, at Biohmond. He died In Brim- 
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tribnting, with them, to the Federal Boston Ga- 
E6tte. SiEunnel L. Knapp, who was subaequentlj 
connected with that journal, and who has fhr- 
nished a genial account of I^throp, says, that a 
difference of taste led to an encounter between 
the young authors:—“ Lathrop was modest, 
learned, and poetical, but had much less of the 
ardor of genius and the sparkling of wit than 
Paine, but more chastity of style and more me¬ 
thod in his compositions and conversations. Pren¬ 
tiss was easy, familiar, good-natured, and poeti¬ 
cal, and amused hims^ at the parade of learn¬ 
ing in Paine, and laughed at the sentimental so¬ 
lemnity of Lathrop. Such contests might en¬ 
liven tne Boston newspapers, but they would not 
assist to wealth and eminence at the bar. Dis¬ 
couraged in this field, Lathrop, in 1799, embarked 
to try his fortunes in British India, where he 
estabushed a school at Calcutta. Knapp relates 
a proposition which he made to the government 
there, and its reception. “ In the ardor of his 
zeal for instructing tlie rising generation of Cal¬ 
cutta, he presented to the Governor-General, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, a plan of an institution at 
which the youths of India might receive an edu¬ 
cation, without going to England for that pur¬ 
pose. In an interview with his lordship, Lathrop 
urged, with great fervency and eloquence, the 
advantages that he believed would flow from a 
seminary well endowed and properly patronized 
by the government, on such a plan as he recom¬ 
mended ; hut his lordship opjmsed the plan, and 
in his decided and vehement manner replied: * No, 
no, sir, India is and ever ought to be a colony of 
Great Britain; the seeds of independence must 
not be sown here. Establishing a seminary in 
New England at so early a period of time has¬ 
tened your revolution half a century.’ ” Besides 
his occupations as a teacher, Lathrop wrote for 
the Calcutta papers the Hircarrah and the 
but be found the newspujKir system under the 
government censorship as restricted as the edu¬ 
cational. 

He returned to America in 1819, projected 
‘‘ a literary journal on an eirtensive jdan,” but did 
not carry it into execution. He then brought his 
. stock of literary resources into use a.s teacher of 
a school in Boston; “ wrote in the papers; deli¬ 
vered lectures on natural philosophy, and gave the 
public several songs and orations lor festive and 
masonic purposes.” Tired of this unsatisfm-tory 
career he pasMd to the South, where lie took up 
his residence in the District of Columbia, pursuing 
his old occupations as a teacher, writer, and lec¬ 
turer, and securing an employment in tlie post- 
office. He died at Georgetown. January 30, 
1820. 

The writings of Lathrop have never been col¬ 
lected. They consist of his philosophical lectures, 
several orations, a number of occasional poems, 
and one of greater soo;^ which he wrote on the 
voyage to India, and which was first published at 
Calcutta in 1802, and reprinted in Boston the 


following year. This was entitled the Bpeeck oj 
Ca/unonTeu%^ or an Indian Tradition* It is do' 
dicated ^^to his Exoellenoy the most noble Kich' 
ard, Marquis Wellesley, K.P.” The author fur¬ 
nishes the “ argument ” of tlie poem. “ Caunoni- 
ens, Sachem of the Narraghansetts, having reached 
his eighty-fourth year at a time a little anteriof 
to the lading of the Pilgrims, and finding his 
infirmities daily increasing, assembled his people 
round the council fir^ and previous to the act of 
resigning Lis authority to his nephew, delivered 
an address, in which he informed them of their 
nature, origin, and approaching fate.” The hero 
is introduced with dijjnity, amidst the council of 
chiefs, at the senate hre. 

At length—-serene, Caunonicus arose. 

The patriot Bachem of the rude domain. 

He recounts the blessings of his reign;— 

If aught niy years have added to your store, 

Of niurtittl prowess or of useful lore, 

If mine hus been a mild, propitious sway, 

And light your task to follow and obey. 

Return to (lod your thanks I My time is past 
I sink before the cold and wintry blast. 

To fertile realms 1 liastc. 

Compared with which your gardens arc a waste: 
There, in full bloom cternnl Spring nl)ides. 

And swarming fishes glide through azure tides. 

The origin of “the Pagan Pantheon” is tbusr 
disclosed, how a spirit wiis ]>laoi>d in the snn and 
another in tlie sea, and in the fire, with a succes¬ 
sion of river gods, wiien beasts and fishes were 
formed, and the gigantic mammotli, with whom 
the primeval deity has a struggle. 

Creation groan’d when with laborious birth. 
Mammoth was born to rule his parent earth,— 
Mammoth! 1 tremble while my voice recounts, 

His size that tower’d o’er all our mi^ty mounts,— 
His weight a balance for yon pine-crowned bills, 

On whose broad front half heaven in dew distils 
His motions forced the starry spheres to shake, 

The sea tx> roiii—tlie solid laud to quake. 

Ilis breath a whirlwind. From his angry eye. 
Flash’d flames like fires that light the northern sky; 
The noblest river scarce Bup])lie<l him drink,— 

Nor food, the herds that gi azed along its brink 
Trampling through forest* would the monster pass, 
Breasting t he stoutest oaks like blades of grass! 

Creation finished, God a Bnbbath kept, 

And twice two humlred moons profoundly slept; 

At length from calm and undisturbed repose, 

With kind intent the sire of nature rose;— 
Northward he bent his course, with parent care. 

To view his creatures and his love declare, 

To bless the works his wisdom erst had plaun’d, 

And with fresh bounties fill the grateful land. 

Hoar PaumpagUBsit swell’d with conscious pride. 
And bore the Almighty o’er each looming tide; 
Sweet flowering bushes sprang where’er he trod, 
And groves, and vales, and mountains, hail’d their 
God; 


field, In Hampden Oounty, Mass., Oct 90,1890. Bnoklnghain 
adds to these items the remark—** Mr. Frestlas was a scholar, 
a food writer, a jndldona oritio; he studied no profeaalon, and 
raned entlrelj on the exercise of his pen tor support Had he 
fired half a century later, he might hare seen lus literary off- 
■j^i^reased in soviet and golo, and Aid, leafing bis oopy- 


* The Speech of Caunonicus, or an Indian Tradition: a 
Poem, with explanatory notoa 

Di oorptis 

Adsplrate meia; ptimAQue ah origino mundi 
Ad mea perpetnum doducito tempora carmen.—Orxn. 

By John I^athrop, A.M. Caloutta: Printed by Thomas Hol- 
Ungbery, Hlroarrah Pleas. 1809. 4to.pp.4a. 
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With more effulgent beams Keesuckquand shone, 
And lent to night a splendor like his own. 

Thus moved the deity. But vengeful wrath. 

Soon gather’d awful glooms around his path, 
^proaching near to Mammoth’s wide aomain, 

He view’d the ravage of the tyrant’s reign. 

Not the gaunt wolf, nor cougar fierce and wild. 
Escaped the tusks that all the fields despoil’d , 

No beast that ranged the valley, plain or wood, 
Was spared by earth’s fell chief and his insatiate 
brood. 

Nor did just anger rest Behold, a storm 
Of sable horrors clothe the eternal’s fonn. 

Loud thunders burst while forked lightnings dart, 
And each red bolt transfix’d a Mammoth’s heart. 
Tall cedars crash’d beneath them falling prone. 

And heaven rebellow’d with their dying groan. 

So, undermined by inward fires, or time, 

Some craggy mount that long has tower’d sublime. 
Tumbles in ruins with tremendous sound. 

And spreads a horrible destruction round ; 

The trembling land through all its caverns roars, 
And oce^n hoarsely draws his billows from the 
shores. 

Mammoth, meanwhile, opposed liis maily hide. 
And shagged front, that thunderbolts defied ; 
Celestial arms from his rough head he shook, 

And trampling with his hoofs, the blunted wca}>ons 
broke. 

At length, one shaft discharged with happier aim. 
Pierced his huge side and wrapp’il his bulk in 
flame. 

Mad with the anguish of the burning wound. 

With furious speed ho raged along the ground. 

And pass’d Ohio’s billows with a bound,— 

Tlience, o’er Wabash and Illinois he flew,— 

Deep to their beds the riv<‘r gods withdrew 
Affrighted nature trembled as he fled, 

And God alone, continued free from dread. 

Mammotli in terrors—awfully sublime, 

Like some vast comet, blazing from our clime, 
Impetuous rush’d. O’er Allegany’s brow 
He leap’d, and howling plung’d to wilds below; 
There, in immortal anguish he remains, 

No pea^’e he knows ;—no balm can ease liis pains; 
Ana oft his voice appals the ehieftain’s breast. 

Like hollow thunders murmuring from the west,— 
To every Sachem dreadful truths reveals, 

And monarchs shuddiir at its solemn peaN, 

Such is the punishmeut, by righteous fate, 

The dread avenger of each injured state. 

Reserved for tyrant chiefs, wlio madly dare 
Oppress the tribes committed to their cure. 

Almighty wrath pursues them for their deeds,— 
They stab their s<ml8 in every wretch that bleeds. 
The hideous wound eternal snail endure,— 

Remorse, despair,—alas, what skill can cure! 
««»»»» 

Mammoth being tlius overpowered, man and 
woman are then brought on the scene: 

Tlierc God retired, elate, from Mammoth’s death. 
Form’d man of oak, and quickened him with breath, 
Moulding the wood according to his will. 

Nine moons his plastic hands employed their skill 
Life’s vital fount within the breast lie plac’d, 

And Reason's seat the brain’s nice fabric grac’d, 
Superior wisdom beaming from his face. 

Proclaim’d the lord of earth and all its race. 

Erect and tall the new Commander strode, 

In shape and motion noble as a god. 

His eye the spirit intellectual fird, ^ 

His ample heart no vulgar joys desir’d, 

For there, though chief, unrivail’d and alone, 

Had emulation flix’d her blazing throne. 


Next to complete th* Eternal’s glorious plan, 

Sweet woman rose, the sole compeer of man, 

Her voice was soft os Philomela’s note, 

When Evening's shades o’er flowery vallies float; 
Her lips breath’d fragrance, like the breeze of mom. 
And her eyes spai’kled as the spangled thorn. 

Ere glist’iiiiig dews, by heat exhaled away, 

Yield their mild splendors to intenser day 
! And silken skin adorn’d her waving form, 
i Whose glossing texture touch’d,—so smooth, so 
warm. 

Through the thrill’d breast diffused a rapt’rous 
glow. 

And bade the blood with amorous phrenzy flow. 

I She, like the skies, which gazing tribes adore. 

Two beauteous orbs upon her bosom bore. 

Whose charms united, bless’d continual view. 

While heaven’s lights singly deck’d the expansive 
blue, 

I Giving all soisons of man’s life to prove, 

I The bliss of constant and unfading love ; 

1 Perfect she shone, the fairest and tlie best— 

Of all G(»d’s works tlie paragon confest 
^ Tliis juiir, the parents of our race design’d. 

The solemn rites of holy wedlock joined; 

I From their embraces, sprang forth at a birth, 
i Of different sex, two more to people earth, 

; Thenee, still proceeding, num’rous children smil’d. 
And gla<ldei»’d with their sports the shady wild. 

Till Paugaiitemisk held paternal reign, 

O’er the throng’d forest and the busy plain. 

An Indian legend of Oswego follows, and the 
poem closes with a prophecy of the coming 
Empire. 

Lathrop’s several addresses and orations wore: 
on the Fourth of July, 1790, for the town author¬ 
ities of Boston; on the same anniversary, in 1798, 
at Dedham ; a Masonic Address at CharlesU>wn, 
Mass., June 24, 1811; an Address before the 
Associated Instructors of Youth, in Boston and 
vicinity, on the First Anniversary of the Institu¬ 
tion, August 19, 1813 ; Monod> Sacred to the 
Memory of John L. Abbot, who died Oct. 17, 
1814. lie also published the Pocket Register 
and Free Mason's Anthology, in 1813.* Of his 
occasional verses, Knapp quotes the following 

ODK FOR TIIK TWENTIETH ANNITER8ART OF THB XA88X- 
GUUSETTS ClI.VTtITABLK FIRE SOCIETY. 

Tf on the liauglity warrior’s brow. 

Is plac’d the crown of deathless fame ; 

And earth’s applauding lords bestow. 

Their proudest titles on his name ; 

Oh say, shall glory’s partial hand. 

Withhold the meed to pity due, 

When plaintive soitow’s grateful band 
I For wreaths to deck their jmtrons sue. 

A tear-enamelled chajilet weave, 

1 Round Bowdoin's venerated urn. 

Where all the patriot virtues grieve, 

’ And votive lamps of science burn ; 

Sweet charity on Russell’s tomb, 

A shower of vernal flow’rets throws • 

And bays of fadeless verdure bloom 
O’er classic Minot’s culm repose. 

New England’s worthies grace the pyre. 

Where Belknap soar’d for ever blest 1 
Relimon lights her hallow’d fire, 

Where pious Stillman’s relics rest,—- 


* Knapp's Amerlean Biography. Loring's Boston Oistoit, 
I pp. Allen's Blog. Diet 
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mourns the Mnso with tearful eyes. 

While pondering o’er the roll of death ? 

Afresh her keenest sorrows rise, 

With Emerson’s departed breath I 

Ah 1 Heaven again demands its own, 

Another fatal shaft is spoil, 

And genius, friendship, learning, mourn 
Their Buckminster among the dead I 
To Eliot’s tomb, ye Muses, bring 
Fresh roses from the breathing wild. 

Wet with the tears of dewy Spring, 

For he was virtue’s gentlest child 1 

Te sainted spirits of the just. 

Departed mends, wo raise our eyes, 

From humbler scenes of monld’ring dust, 

To brighter mansions in the skies.— 

Where faith and hone, their trials past, 

Shall smile in endless joy secure. 

And chain’s blest reign shall last. 

While Haven’s eternal courts endure. 

ABCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 

This head of a family eminent for its theological 
services in the professor's chair and tlie pulpit, 
was bom in Rockbridge county, Virginia, April 
17, 1772. His grandfather, an emigrant from 
Ireland of the Scottish race, was one of the first 
settlers in that region, about the year 1738 —a man 
of courage and mental activity, who raised a com¬ 
pany of men for military duty on the Kenhawa, 
and gave lessons to the young of his neighborhood 
at home. Ilis son William was a trader and farm¬ 
er. The early years of A rcbibald Alexander were 
passed in country associations with such educa¬ 
tion as the time and idace offered—as an instance 
of which, we may note that the future eminent 
divine was taught by a convict from London, who 
had been bought by his fatlier at Baltimore, and 
turned to account in this way, ns he had some | 
Latin and Greek education, in a log school-house i 
set up for that piiqiose. Tlie name of this youth 
was Reardon. lie enlisted in the war, and was 
cut down in a skirmish in Nortli Carolina by 
Tarleton's men, and left for dead uj)on the field. 
He survived, however, to get hack to his school- ; 
keeping. I 

The instructions of the Rev. William Graliam 
and of his assistant, James Priestly, in the scluxd 
near Lexington—names to be held in res})ect in the 
early annals of American education—shaped the 
studies of Alexander. He had liardly, at the age of 
seventeen, completed them, when liis father pro¬ 
cured him an engagement as a tutor in the family 
of General John Posey, of the Wilderness, a hun¬ 
dred and forty miles from his home, across tlie 
Blue Ridge in Spotsylvania county, where he pass¬ 
ed a year instructing the sons and a daughter in 
Latin, and educating himself. On his return home, 
he was influenced by the religious movements then 
taking place in the oonntiy, to think seriously of 
dttvinity—a study w^hich he prosecuted with his 
prec^tor Graham, reading the works of Edwards 
and Owen. He was licensed in 1791 at Winches¬ 
ter, after which he made a missionary tour 
through the southern counties of the state; his 
memoranda of which, published in his life by his 
son, are interesting contributions to the histoiy of 
the times. In one of his journeys in 1794, he 
heard Patrick Henry on a jury murder case, and 
his testimony of his eloquence is an addition to 


the many warm and seemingly eztrava^nt ealo- 
logies collected by Wirt. In 1797, Alexander 
was called to the presidency of Hampden Sidney 
College, an institution established as a Presbyte¬ 
rian theological seminary, which had received its 
charter as a college in 1768. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith was its first president. Alexander occupied 
this office till 1801, when he visited New York 
and New England. His reminiscences of the jour¬ 
ney and of the chief clergymen of the day possess 
distinctness and spirit. He was at Dartmouth 
' College when Daniel Webster pronounced his 
Coiniuenoement sixieeh. On his arrival at Boston, 
the geographer Morse was mystified by his intro¬ 
duction as president of “ Camden” Sidney College. 
He had never heard of the institution, and when 
the error was corrected it was hardly more com¬ 
plimentary, for Morse had given a melancholy ao- 
! count in his book of the veritable Hampden Sid- 
I iiey itself. Alexander mot on this tour such 
I celebrities as Samuel Hopkins, Emmons Pre'-ident 
j Wheelock,and the magnates of Il.arvardandPrince- 
ton, under the j)residencies of Willard and Smith. 

I On his return to Virginia in 1802, he married 
Janetta Waddell, the daughter of the efixpient 
blind preuclier, (^eleltrated by Wirt in the British 
; Spy—a lady wliose afiections he had engaged on 
a ca-^iial visit to licr father in Louisa county, on 
; his horseback journey from the college the j^ro- 
vious year. Tins union, a very happy one, lasted, 
during his life. Ins widow surviving him a short 
time. In 1807, he took charge of a congregation 
in Philadelphia, where be remained till the or¬ 
ganization of the Theological Seminary at Prince¬ 
ton by the General Assembly of tlie Presbyterian 
cliurch in 1812, when ho became its first professor, 
with charge of the various l)rancbes of tlieologi- 
cal education, a range of duty which finally settled 
down, as the demands and resources of the institu¬ 
tion increased, and he was relieved by the labors 
of othci’s into a distinct professorship of pastoral 
and j)oleinic theol()g}^ He was at this time forty 
years old, and held this {xisition till liis death, 
almost as long a period after, in his seventy-ninth 
year—an event which occurred at Princeton, Oc¬ 
tober 22, 1851. 

The reputation of Dr. Alexander for h‘arning 
and authorship datc'S from liis residence at I^rinco- 
ton. He wa.s a tliorougli and accomplished stu¬ 
dent, a critic and interpreter of the Greek and 
Hebrew scriptures; in the latter of which ho was 
one of the earliest American ])roficients. Through 
his later years ho would read a chapter of the 
Old Testament daily in the original, fqr whic-li he 
had a reverential regard, and could be hoard at 
times chanting to himself portions of the Hebrew 
psalter. He held the German and Dutch Pro¬ 
testant divines of the sixteenth and soventeenth 
centuries, in groat estimation; and brought a large 
collection of them together to the library of the 
seminary. 

He did not begin to publish, if we except seve- 
r:d occasional sermons, till liis fifty-second year, 
when his Outline o/the Ecideiices of the 

Christian Religion appeared, a work which is 
lield in regard as a text-hook in both England and 
America. His contributions to the Biblical Re¬ 
pertory and Princeton Review were thereafter 
frequent in articles in which he guarded and de¬ 
fined the principles of morals and theology. His 
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Ifitrodwtory Leriurea on the opening of the terras 
of study, seventeen in number, which arc still in 
raanuscript, embrace many points of practical and 
speculative divinity—what may be called the 
moral philosophy of Divinity. One of these dis¬ 
courses had for its subject, The Use and Abuse of 
Books. In 18i6, he publisliod in a largo octavo 
volumt', a History of Colonization on the West¬ 
ern Coast of Africa. His History of thr Israel- 
itish Nation^ front, their origin to their dispersion 
at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans.^ 
appeared in Piiiladeljdiia in 1852. He also wrote 
many tracts and several biographical abridg- 
irients for the Presbyterian Bo.ard of Publication 
and the American Tract S(»cicty, 

As a preacher, Dr. Alexander was greatly 
admired. His discourses were ‘‘experimental, 
casuistical, practical, oons^datory,” and are noticed 
as having but little of the mannerisms and phrases 
of any particular school. His conversational pow¬ 
ers were very happy, and were freely exercised 
among his family and friends. His habits as a 
student kept him much among his books, so that 
for a groat portion of his life his only exercise 
was in passing the few stops from his library to 
his lecturo-room. He would get relief from one 
grave study in another as grave of a different turn. 
His personal appearance, in a piercing eye, a high 
forehead and delicate features, with a transparent 
complexion, was expressive of the rehn^ and 
penetrating mind within. 

Of the sons of Dr. Alexander, his biographer, 
Dr. James W. Alexander, the pastor of the Presby¬ 
terian Church on the Fifth Avenue,is the author of 
several works of value and interest. One of the ear¬ 
liest of these is a collection of essays, entitled the 
American Mechanic and Workingman.^ of a prac¬ 
tical ingenious turn, in which, with good humor and 
good sense, the moral and intolleotnal capabilities 
ci the oalli^ are insisted upon and enlarged. He 
has pubMi^ also a volume of sermons, entitled 


Consolation; in Dtscourses on Select Toj^.^ ad¬ 
dressed to the suffering pe^le of Qad ; Thoughts 
on Family Worship.^ and Plain Words to a Young 
Communicant. His love of literature, and activity 
as a thinker and student, have been shown in 
numerous contributions to the Biblical Reper¬ 
tory, in various brief essays which have ap¬ 
peared in the Newark Daily Advertiser and Tne 
Literary World, under the title of Cossariensis. 
As a scholar, he is one of the most exact and 
finished men of the day. 

The “ Biblical RejKjrtory and Princeton Re¬ 
view,’’such being its final title, is the oldest of exist¬ 
ing American theological quarterlies, having now 
rejuihed its thirty-first volume. It was begun by 
Professor Hodge in 1825, and has, with small in¬ 
tervals, remained under his able hand till the pre¬ 
sent time. It has been regarded as the accredited 
organ of the Westminster Calvinists and Presby¬ 
terians, and has exercised a formidable influence; 
but its tone in regard to Slavery has made it espe- 
(dally unsavory to the abolitionists. In the “ Bri¬ 
tish Foreign Theological Review,” of Edinburgh, 
for 1851-2, more than a dozen of the articles re¬ 
published are from the Princeton Review. For 
many years together it was the vehicle for the 
most elaborate dissertations of MiUer, Breoken- 
ridge, Dod, Hodge, the Alexanders, and other 
well known Presbyterians. 

The Rev. Albert B. Dod, D.D., was one of the 
most brilliant writers for this work, though he 
did not live to accornjdish that authorship for 
which he was so well prepared. lie was for some 
years professor of Mathematics in Princeton Col¬ 
lege, where ho shared the intimacy and the fame 
of such men as Henry, now of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, andTorroy, the great botanist of America. 
I)od wa'^ a man of letters as well as science, a keen 
metaphysician, pious divine, an eloquent preacher, 
a captivating converser, and a writer of equal argu¬ 
mentative and sarcastic power. He died unex¬ 
pectedly in the spring-tide of a great reputation, 
in the year 1846. Some of Dr. Dod’s admirable 
productions have been collected in a volume enti¬ 
tled “Princeton Essays.” 

Professor Jose]>h A. Alexander, of the Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary at Princeton, is the author of a valua¬ 
ble Commentary on the Psalms, following the ex- 
positionof Hengstenberg ;* a Critical Commentary 
on the Prophecies of Isaiah ; and an abridgment of 
the same, with a volume on Primitive Church Go¬ 
vernment. 

NATintAL BOBinBBT BXXK BY TIIK YOUTH AKD TBI MAH. 

Whether the scenery with which our senses are 
conversant in early li^ has any considerable effect 
on the character of the mind, is a question not easily 
determined. It would be easy to theorize on the 
subject; and formerly I indulged in many lucubra 
tions, which at the time seemed plausible, all tend 
ing to the conclusion that minds developed under the 
constant view and impression of grand or pictur¬ 
esque scenery must in vigour and fertility of imagi¬ 
nation be greatly superior to those who spend their 
youth in dark alleys, or in the crowded streets of a 
large city, where the only objects which constantly 
meet the senses are stone and' brick walls, and dirty 
and offensive gutters. The child of the mountains, 

* The Psalms. Translated and Explained by J. A Aliiaa* 
der, DD. 8 role. Scribner, 1880-bl 
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who Cannot opm hit eyes without seeing sublime 
peaks, penetrating beyond the clouds, stupendous 
rooks, and deep and dark cayems, enclo^by fright¬ 
ful j^eoipioes, thought I, must possess a vivid im¬ 
pression of the scenes of nature, oy which he will be 
distinguished from those bom and brought up in the 
city, or in the dull, monotonous plain, wliere there 
is neitiier grandeur nor variety. Perhaps there might 
be a little vanity nodngled with these speculations, as 
it was my lot to draw the first breath of life at the 
foot of a lofty mountain, and on the bank of a roar¬ 
ing mountain torrent; where the startling reveille 
was often the hideous howling of hungry wo1v<a 
But when I attempted to recollect whether 1 hud, in 
the days of childhood, ever experienced any sensible 
impression from the grandeur of surrounding objects, 
or had ever been led to contemplate these objects of 
nature with any strong emotion, I could not satisfy 
myself that any thing of this sort had ever occurred. 
The only reminiscence was of impressions made by 
the novelty of some object, not before seen ; or some 
fancied resemblance to something with which I was 
familiar. Two mountains, somewhat remaikable, 
were frequently surveyed by me with delight; the 
House Mountain, and the Jump Mountain ; botli ap¬ 
pertaining to a ridge, called in the valley the North 
Mountain. The first of these is a beautiful mountain 
which stands out at some distance from the main 
ridge, and from the iniddle of the valley exhibits 
something of the shat)c and ap])earance of a house. 
From Lexington nncf its vicinity, the view of this 
mountain is pleasant and ini])osing. The idea of its 
resemblance to a house took strong hold of my ima¬ 
gination ; and especially because at the western end 
there was the resemblance of a slied, which corres¬ 
ponded with such an apf)ondago to the house in 
which my childljood was sp'iit And now, when I 
revisit tlie place of my nativity, whilst almost every 
thing' else is changed, the llouse Mountain remains 
the same, and I gaze upon it with that peculiar emo¬ 
tion which attends the calling up in a lively manner 
the thoughts and impressions of infancy. The idea 
of a perfect resemblance to a house was so deeply 
impnntod on my mind, in relation to this mountain, 
tiiat I was greatly discomposed and disturbed in my 
thoughts, when a boy, by having occasion to travel 
a few miles towards the east end of the mountain, 
and finding that every resemblance <if a house wus 
gone; and when instead of one beautiful, uniform 
mountain, as smooth aud steep os the roof of a house, 

I now beheld two rough-looking sjmrs, separated at 
a considerable distance from each other. This obli¬ 
teration of a pleasing idea from the mind was pain¬ 
ful ; and whenever 1 was in a situation to sec the 
mountain under this aspect, the unpleasant impres¬ 
sion was renewed. Every traveller among moun¬ 
tains must have noticed how remarkably they vary 
their appearances, as he changes his position; and i 
not only so, but from the same site a prominent | 
mountain exhibits a wonderful variety of aspects ac¬ 
cording to the state of the atmosphere. Tnis 1 be¬ 
lieve is what is called looming^ and was much noticed 
by Mr. Jefferson from Monticello, particiilnrly in re¬ 
lation to that remarkable isolated mountain, called 
Willis’s, which elevates its head to a considerable 
height, at a great distance from any other mountain 
or hilL 

But to return to my favourite, the House Moun¬ 
tain. In the days of my childhood—and perhaps it 
is still the case—this mountain was commonly burnt 
over every year; tiiat is, the leaves on the 
mund were burnt When the nre extended in a 
long crooked string along the side of the mountain, 
and especially when near the top, the appearance 
was griuid and beautiful in a very dark night It 


had all the appearance of a zimg fire in the tiiy ; 
imd whenever it occurred, greaUy attracted and de¬ 
lighted the bovB. It was in those days held as a 
maxim among ^ys, that no one ever had ascended, 
or could ascend to the ridfra or smnuit of the House 
Mountain; but since that time I understand that not 
only men, but women, have been sucoessful in reach¬ 
ing the top; aud have thence surveyed the varied 
and delightful landscape of the valley, with its vil¬ 
lages, aud its farms, its rivers and smaller streams. 
1 can sc^ely conceive of a pleasanter prospect than 
tiiat which might be enjoyed from the summit of the 
House Mountain. 

As to the Jump'Mountain, it waMdy occasionally 
that 1 got a view of it; and althoti||jti'the descent is 
very abrupt on the north side, so tlih top of the 
mountain actually seeias to project^ ibilra would 
have received a tiighter impression fiMm^ii, had not 
the first view of it been associated ^tii'a story told 
me by an older boy, that the reason why it was call¬ 
ed the Jump Mountain, was because, at a certain 
time, a man had actually jumped off the top of the 
mountain, and fallen dead at its foot This made a 
deep impression on my mind, and although 1 have 
seen the mountain hundreds of times since, 1 believe 
1 never saw it without thinking of the man who took 
such an awful leap. Wlicti that species of taste is 
developed winch delight: in landscapes, I have not 
been able, with any preoiBion, to ascertain. As fur 
as my own experience goes, or rather os far as me¬ 
mory furnishes me with facts, I think that while a 
boy at school, I had no consciousness of the exercise 
of any such faculty. The love of novelty is almost 
coeval with our existence; but the love of the beau¬ 
ties of nature is slow in its development, and when 
there is no culture, it is often scarcely observable in 
mature nge. Some men cast their eye over a lovely 
landscape with os little emotion as is experienced by 
the horsee on which they ride. The only tliought 
perhaps is, how rich the land ? how niuuy oarrels of 
corn, or hogsheads of tobacco, or bushels of wheat, 
might be raised here to the acre? And even the 
horse will experience an emotion os devoted os his 
rider’s, if there should happen to be a good clover 
field in sight As it relates to objects of sublimity, 
1 liave found it, except in a few oases. diffi<*ult to dis¬ 
tinguish this emotion from mere wonder, or admira¬ 
tion, But in this same valley, and not very remote 
from the objects of wbii*h 1 have spoken, there is one 
which, I think, produces the feeling which is deno¬ 
minated tl)C sublime, more definitely and sensibly 
than any that 1 have ever seen. I refer to the Na¬ 
tural Bridge, from which the county takes its name. 
It is not my object to describe this extraordinary 
lusuB naturce, os it may be called. In fact, no re¬ 
presentation which can be given by the pen or pen¬ 
cil con convey any adequate idea of the object, or 
one that will nave the least tendency to produce the 
emotion excited by a view of the object itself. Ihere 
are some things, then, which tlie traveller, however 
eloquent, cannot communicate to hie readers. All 1 
intend is, to mention the effect produced by a sight 
of the Natural Bridge on mv own mind. When a 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, I first visited this curiosi¬ 
ty. Having stood on the top, and looked down into 
the deep chasm above and below the bridge, without 
any new or very strong emotions, as the scene bore 
a resemblance to many which are common to tiiat 
country, 1 descended by the usual circuitous path to 
the bottom, and came i^n the stream or brook some 
distance below the bridge. The first view which I 
obtained of the beautiful and elevated blue limestone 
areh, springing up to the clouds, produced an emotion 
entirely new; the feeling was as though something 
within sprung up to a great hei^t by a kindof suddeu 
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tmpulBe. That w« the animal sensation which ao- 
oomjMinied the genuine emotion of the sublime. 
Many years afterwards, I again visited the bridge. 
1 entertained the belief, that 1 had preserved in my 
mind, all along, the idea of the object; and that now 
I should see it without emotion. But the fact was 
not so. The view, at this time, produced a revival 
of the original emotion, with the conscious feeling 
that the idea of the object had faded away, and be¬ 
come both obscure and diminutive, but was now re¬ 
stored, in an instant, to its original vividness and 
magnitude. The emotion produced by any object of 
true sublimity, as it is very vivid, so it is very short 
in its continuance. It seems, then, that novelty must 
be added to other qualities in the object, to produce 
this emotion distinctly. A person living near the 
bridge, who should sec it every day, might be pleased 
with the object, but would experience, after awhile, 
nothing of the vivid emotion of the sublime. Thus, 
1 think, it must bo accounted for, that the starry 
heavens, or the sun shining in his strength, are view¬ 
ed with little emotion of this kind, altliough much 
the sublimest objects in our view; we have been ac¬ 
customed to view thetn daily, from our infancy. But 
a bright-coloured rainbow, spanning a large arch in 
the heavens, strikes all classes of persotis with a min¬ 
gled emotion of the sublime und beautiful; to which 
a sufficient degree of novelty is added, to render the 
Impression vivi<l, as often os it occurs. 1 have re¬ 
flected on the reason wliy the Natural Bridge pro¬ 
duces the emotion of the sublime, so well defined 
and so vivid ; but 1 have arrived at nothing satisfac¬ 
tory. It must be resolved into an ultimate law of 
our nature, that a novel object of that elevation and 
form will j)i*odiice such an effect attempt at 

analysing objects of beauty and sublimity only tends 
to })roduee confusion in our ideas. To artists, such 
analysis may be useful; not to increase the emotion, 
but to enable them to imitate more effectually the 
objects of nature by which it is produced. Although 
I have conversed with many thousands who had seen 
the Natural Bridge; and although the liveliness of 
the emotion is very different in different persons; 
yet 1 never saw one, of any class, who did not view 
the object with considernble emotion. And none 
have ever expressed disappointment from having had 
tlieir expectations raised too high, by the description 
previously received. Indeed, no previous dcseri|>- 
tion communicates any just conception of the object 
as it appears; and the attf'.apts to represent it by 
the pencil, as far os I have seen them, are pitiful. 
Painters would show their wisdom by omitting to 
represent some of the objects of nature, such us a 
volcano in actual ebullition, the sea in a storm, the 
conflagration of a great city, or the scene of a bat¬ 
tle-field. The imitation must be so faint and feeble, 
that the attempt, however skilfully executed, is apt 
to produce disgust, instead of admiratioiL” 


WILLIAM WIBT. 

William Wirt, the eloquent luwyor and amiable 
biograplier of Patrick Henry, was bom at Bla- 
densburg in Maryland, November 8, 1772, in the 
first de8C(nt from a European parentage—^his 
father ^ing a native of Switzerland and his 
mother of ^nnany. His father was an inn¬ 
keeper of the place. He died shortly after his 
son^ birth, and the mother did not long survive. 
At eig^t years of age, William was an orphan 
under the care of his uncle. His education was 
well provided for at the school of James Hunt, in 
Hont^mery ootinty, a Presbjrterian clergyman, 
in whose house his pupil retddei^ and where a well 


I stored library was kindly seconded in its influ- 
I ences by the frank manners and instructions of 
j its owner. To this Wirt owed the germ 

I of that love of reading which bore luxuriant fruit 
I in his later writings, Josephus, Guy of Warwick, 
Peregrine Pickle, Pope, and Home*s Elements of 
! Criticism, were the mixed compuiy of these early 
{ literary acquaintances. When he became an adept 
in the rigorous studies of the law, Wirt looked 
j back with dismay upon this miscellaneous reading 
as iryurious to the training of his facultias; 
though, as his biographer Kennedy wisely sug¬ 
gests, probably Without cause. If genius is some¬ 
times oppress^ by the abundance of material, it 
may be as often at a loss for its own proper nutri¬ 
ment, which a wider field would have afforded. 
At fifteen, Wirt had qualified himseff to become 
a [irivate tutor in the family of his schoolmate, 
Nitiian Edwards, who, on his return home, had 
Hounded the praises of his companion to his 
father. This gentleman, Benjamin Edwards, was 
i a man of cliaracter, education, and political posi¬ 
tion, whose society and personal encouragement 
led his young friend onward in liis course to the 
l>ar, wliich he finally reached —after preliminary 
studies with two practitioners, one of whom was 
the son of his old teacher Hunt—in 1792, Ids 
twentieth year. The library with wliich he com¬ 
menced [iractiee consisted of “a copy of Black- 
.storie, two volumes of Don Quixote, and a volume 
of Tristram Sliiindy.’’ Three years al'ter, he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a gentleman of distinction in 
Albemarle, Virginia—Doctor (leorge Gilmer, a 
lihy.sician, residing at Pen Park, near Cliarlottes- 
ville, at whoso well furnished lionsc, rich in books 
and society, Wirt, again fortunate in lioiiie asso¬ 
ciations, look up his residence. His happy career 
at this place, in which ho ])articipaU‘d freely in the 
he>arty life of old Virginia, was terminated by the 
death of his wife in 1799, when he removed to 
Richmond. Ho entered upon public life as Clerk 
to the House of Delegates, and passed rapidly 
through various stages of legal success, discliarg- 
ing for a wlnle the duties of Chancellor of the 
eastern shore of Virginia, and after his second 
marriage, in 1802, with the daughter of Colonel 
Robert Gamble, practising law during a residence 
at Norfolk, and subsequently establishing himself 
in Richmond, till in 1817, in the Presidency of 
Monroe, he became Attorney-General of tlie 
United States, an otfico which ho filled for twelve 
years. His practice in the Supreme Court gained 
liiin great reputation, where he frequently met 
his legal anta^irist Pinkney. His speech in the 
prosecution of Burr at Richmond, in 1807, in 
which he skctclied in glowing colors the homo of 
Blennerhasset on the Ohio, will always be asso* 
ciated with that boautilul locality. It has been 
a popular recitation with schoolboys as one of 
tlie “ beauties” of American eloquence. 

On his retirement from the Attorney-General- 
ship in 1829, Wirt left Washin^n and took np 
his permanent residence at lialtimore, where he 
became actively engaged for the few remaining 
years of his life in the practice of the law. 

Wirt died at Washinjgton, whither he had gone 
in attendance on the Supreme Court, of an at¬ 
tack of erysipelas, Februa^ 18,1884. His health, 
which had been for some time enfeebled, saddenly 
gave way. It is cheerfbl to see, in his oorres- 
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pondencc, how his constitutional vivacity and 
hearty sensibility kept him coni]»aiiy to the last. 
The acuteness of mind and feeling which gave 
poignancy to his sutferings in the loss of his 
family—.^on and two daughtei*8—and the decline 
of health, enabled him also at times to rise sn])e- 
rior to these woes, and from the moments of hap¬ 
piness to extract a keener and ])urer enjoyment 
tlian is known to those who get tlirough life with 
fewer pains and duller jdeasures. The southern 
temperament lives in Wirt’s writings; luxuriant, 
prodigal, self-reproachful for its uncertain pursuit 
of advantages, imperfect because its own standard 
is liigh—^but <x)loredwith a warm flush of feeling. 

Of these literary y)roductions, the earliest was 
his Letters of the British Spy, ymblished in the 
autumn of 1803 in the Argus, a daily newspaper, 
at Richmond. They were ten in number, written 
under the mask of papers left by a travelling 
member of the British Parliament in the bed- 
cliamber of his inn, at a sea{)ort town of Vir¬ 
ginia, and their purpose was simply literary 
recreation. There are some local descriptions and 
some scientific speculation in the manner of Jef¬ 
ferson's Notes on Virginia, but the papers are 
mainly occupied with the writer’s studies of elo¬ 
quence and observation of the leading public 
speakers of the country. The sketch of the ser¬ 
mon in the woods by the blind preacher, James 
Waddell, has entered into the common currency 
of American literature. The b<)ok was very suc¬ 
cessful on its publication, deriving its interest 
from its notices of individuals in a classical form. 
It passed through a number of editions.* 


• The tenth was jpnbllshed by Harper St Brothers In 1848» 
with a BioKraphicof Sketch of the Author, by his friend Peter 
Hoffknan Cruse, of Baltimore. Ao Enslish copy before iie, 
published in London In 1612 has a preface which shows the 
ffeneral ostiinatlon In which Amerioan literature was held at 
that recent period, In the Great Metropolis. It says: “The 
people of the Unlt^ States of America have so veiy small a 
claim on the world for any particular mark of distinction for 
honours galnsd In the field of literature, that It Is feared the 


In 1804, Wirt fbrther gave vent to his literary 
inclinations by the publication of some essays in 
the Richmond Enquirer, with the title of The 
Rainbow, which were afterwards collected into a 
volume. His Old Bcushelor, commenced in 1810, 
was an undertaking of a similar character, a series 
of eiiisays on the model of the Spectator, which 
ran through thirty-three numbers of the same 
journal. The friends who contributed to this 
joint affair, which sustained something ('f a dra¬ 
matic character, were Dabney Carr, whose letter 
from S(pniretoes was much a<lmired in the Vir¬ 
ginia circle; Dr. Frank Carr, the Galen; Richard 
E. Piu*ker, the Alfred ; Dr. Ginirdin, tlie Mel- 
inoth, of the plan, with other contributions by 
Judge Tucker, David Watson, and Mr. George 
Tucker. The j)aper8 were published in two 
volumes in 1812, and were favorably received, 
reaching a third edition in 1818. In the scarcity 
of American productions at that day, a ^^ork of 
this character was set in holder relief than it 
would be nt present. 

The topics discussed arc the old grievances of 
the contempt lous reports of English travellers 
in the country, and the unjust criticism therenjKjn 
in the foreign reviews; female character and edu¬ 
cation, with pleasant glimj)ses of the old Bache¬ 
lor’s nit‘cc, Rosalie ; sketches of the manners and 
thoughls of Virginia, and, above all, a discussion 
of the fine arts, their means of develojunent and 
influences, particularly in relation to oratory— 
always a favorite topic with Wirt—-of the bar, the 
senate, or the pulpit. 

The Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry, the most important in its sub¬ 
ject and interest of W'irt’s literary productions, 
had been commenced in 1804, under the stimulus 
of the praise awarded to the author's personal 
sketches in the British Spy. The difticulties of 
the im<lertaking, in the first place, to get the 
material, and in the next to master it in a sober, 
historical style, are pleasantly recounted by him 
in a letter to Judge CaiT in 1815, when the work 
was nearly completed.* From hearing so much 
of the speeches of Henry, and finding so few of 
them recor(le<l, he thought at one time of writing 
them out from invention, in the style of Bottaand 
the ancient historians. As it was, his work did 
not ])ass without a jest from his friend Jeftersoii, 
who contributed to it. 

The life of Henry appeared at last in 1817. It 
took at once its position as one of the most ani¬ 
mated hiograpliical works in our history, though 
tlie warmth of its coloring has been objected 
to, not without some reason, by tlie critics. 
The sober narrative of the historian sometimes 
breaks into the canter of the jury-addressing 
lawyer or the stump-speaking politician. There 
is an appearance of eking out the somewhat 
scanty material by rhetorical effect. It is not 


present demand on the English reader may be considered more 
as a call on British courtesy and benevolence than one of right 
and equity. In whatever point of view this may appear, the 
Boader may rely, that the publishers have been Induced, from 
a conviction of the merit of the work, to furnish an impression 
of the British Spy. They have been enabled to do this by the 
recent arrival of a gentleman from Baltimore, wbo brought 
with him a copy of the work, with the assurance, that no ori¬ 
ginal Amerioan literary prodnctlon had ever obtained so rapid 
and extensive a circulation; it having, in a very abort quMe of 
time, passed through four editions.” 
e Memoir by Kennedy, L SST-M. 
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likely, however, that the latter has injured its 
popular reception. The work glows with tlie 
southern heart of the writer, and in spite of all 
defe(*ts continues to charm the refider. It has 
dramatic power, with insight into character; and 
has certainly done much to stamp the permanent 
impression on the popular heart and mind of its 
illustrious subject. Fortunately for the writer’s 
own memory, his biography has found a congenial 
pen in the am[)le narrative and adeotionato zeal 
of his friend Kennedy. 

In 1820, on tlie nineteenth of October, the 
anniversary of the surrender at York atid of the 
birthday of Adams, ho delivered in the Hall of 
Representatives, in the capitol, his Eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson, which was characterized by 
his u^ual fervor. 

In 1830, Wirt delivered an admirable address 
before the literary Societies of Rutgers College, 
in which he exhibited, with eloquence and feel¬ 
ing, the final absolute condition of education being 
a work of self-culture, and urged upon his young 
hearers the necessity of a zealous labor, a purpose 
and disp(>>«ition in harmony witli the country, 
decision of character, and a manly, high-t(mcd 
aml>ition. 

In the same year ho ])ronounccd a discourse at 
Baltimore, on the 28th October, on oc(!asion of a 
public celebration of the French Revolution of 
that date. 

At one time Wir—is what American author 
hasni)tr—meditated a [>roduction in the drama, a 
sentimental comedy, which ho had promised to 
the daughter of the actor Greene, a young lady 
who perished at the burning of the Richmond 
Theatre in 1811. The play was written, and is 
still in manuscript, entitled T/ie Path of Pleasure, 
In doubt whether lie should publish itornot, the 
author consulted his friends. A letter of Judge 
Tucker in rejdy is preserv^ed. 

It would be doing injustice to AVirt’s literary 
activity to pass over the extensive series of 
letters preserved in the Memoirs of Kennedy. 
He was a diligent and painstaking correspondent; 
his letters containing passages of description, cri¬ 
ticism, humor, and sentiment equal to the best in 
his writings. They are written to members of 
Iiis family, his wife, his daughters, and his old 
friends, Francis W. Gilmer, Dalmey OaiT, William 
Pope, and his law student S. Teackle Wallis, to 
whom he addressed an admirable letter on read¬ 
ing and habits of study.* 

Wirt was deeply affected by the death of his 
daughter Agnes, at the of sixteen, in 1881, 
and gave expression to his feelings in a memoir 
of her, of which Mr. Kennedy, liis biographer, 
gives this most tenderly touched passage :— 

“ Young as she was, she seemed to be the seal 
and connecting bond of tJio whole family. Her 
voice, her smile, her animated graceful move¬ 
ment her countless little acts and c.xpr6S8ions of 
kindnes.s and of love, those * small sweet cour¬ 
tesies of life,’ which she was so continually ren¬ 
dering to all around her, and with such exquisite | 
grace of manner, had made her nece^saiy to the ; 
individual h app iness of every member of the 
household. A^en she was lost to us, it was as 

* It to printed In Kennedy's Memoirs, IL 409. 


, if the keystone of the arch had been removed. 

I There was a healthfulness in the glow of her 
fresli and young affections, which animated the 
rigid nerves of age, and a pleasantness and beauty 
in the play of her innocent thoughts and feeling 
which could smoothe the brow of cai’e, and li^t 
up a smile even in the face of sorrow. To me she 
was not only the oonqianion of my studies, but 
the sweetener of my toils. The painter, it is said, 
relieved his aching eyes by looking on a curtain 
of green. My mind, in its hour of deepest fatigue, 
required no other refreshment than one glance at 
iiiy beloved child as she sat beside me.” Mr. 
Kennedy compares this expression of feeling wdth 
a similar tribute on a like occasion in John 
Evelyn’s Diary. 

In his per'sonal qualities Wirt was most happily 
constituted of a warm genial tciiq>erament, sus¬ 
ceptible alike to liumor and sentiment, of strong 
devotional feeling, devoted to his friends and 
family, and with the orator’s gifts for the public, 
of a manly countenance, a fine musical voice, and 
a graceful gesture. He was a good classical 
scholar, well versed in English literature, a liearty 
reader. At the bar, his eminent professional 
rejmtation is preserved with the annals t)f our 
highest courts, and in some of their most impor¬ 
tant causes. 

JAMSB WADDELL, THE BLDfD PREACHEB—FBOM TnB BSITISB 
SPY. 

Bichmond, Oct. 10. 

I have been, my dear S-, on an excursion 

through the countries wiiich lie along the eastern 
side of the Blue Ridge. A general description of 
that country and its inhabitants may form the sub¬ 
ject of a future letter. For tlie present, I must 
entertain you with an account of a most singular 
and interesting adventure, which 1 met with, in the 
couree of the tour. 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the 
county of Orange, that my eye was caught by a 
cluster of horses tied near a ruinous, ohl, wooden 
house, ill the forest, not far from the road side. 
Having frequently seen such objects before, in 
travelling through these states, I had no difficulty 
in understanding tliat this was a place of religious 
worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in 
the duties of the congregation; out 1 must confess, 
that curiosity, to liear the preacher of such a wilder¬ 
ness, was not the least of my motives. On entering, 

1 was struck with his preternatural appearance, he 
ivas a tall and very spare old man; his head, which 
was covered with a white linen cap, his shrivelled 
hands, and his voice, were all shaking under the in- 
dueuce of a palsy; and a few moments ascertained 
to me that he was perfectly blind. 

Tlie first emotions which touched my breast, were 
those of mingled pity and veneration. But ahl 
sacred God! how soon were all my feelings changed I 
Tlie lips of Plato were never more worthy of a 
prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of this 
holy man I It was a day of the administration of 
the sacrament; and his subject, of course, was the 
nssion of our Saviour. I bad heard the subject 
andled a thousand times: I had thought it ex¬ 
hausted long ago. Little did I suppose, that in the 
wild woods of America, I was to meet with a man 
whose eloquence would give to this topic a new and 
more sublime pathos, than I had ever before wit¬ 
nessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute tha 
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myttiio tymbolft, there was a peculiar, a more than 
human solemnity in his air ana manner which made 
my blood run cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

lie then drew a picture of the sufferings of our 
Saviour; his trial oefore Pilate; his ascent up Cal¬ 
vary; his crucifixion, and his death. I knew the 
whole histoiy; but never, until then, had I heard 
the oircurastances so selected, so arranged, so co¬ 
loured 1 It was all new: and I seemed to have 
heard it for the first time in my life. His enuncia¬ 
tion was so deliberate, that his voice trembled on 
every syllable ; and every heart in the assembly 
trembled in unison. His peculiar phrases had that 
force of description that the original scene appeared 
to be, at that moment, acting before our eyes. We 
saw the very faces of the Jews : tlie staring, fright¬ 
ful distortions of malice and rage. We saw the 
buffet; my soul kindled with a flame of indignation; 
and my hands were involuntarily and convulsively 
clinched. 

But when ho came to touch on the patience, the 
forgiving meekness of our Saviour ; when lie drew, 
to the life, his blessed eyes streaming in fears to 
heaven; his voice breathing to God, a soft and 
gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do”— 
the voice of the preacher, which had all along fal- 
tere<l, grew fainter and fainter, until his utterance 
being entirely obstructed by the force of his feel¬ 
ings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
burst into a loud and irrepressible flood of grief. 
The effect is inconceivable. The whole house re¬ 
sounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, and 
shrieks of the congregation. 

It was some time before the tumult had sub¬ 
sided, so far as to permit liiin to proceed. Indeed, 
judging by the usual, but fallacious standard of my 
own weakness, 1 began to be very uneasy for the 
situation of the preacdier. For 1 eiiuld not conceive, 
how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, 
without impairing the solemnity and dignity of his 
subject, or perhaps shocking them by the abrupt¬ 
ness of the fall. Jiut—no; the descent was as beau¬ 
tiful and sublime, as the elevation hod been rapid 
and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with which he broke the awful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau, “ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a 
God!” 

I despair of giving you any idea of the effect pro¬ 
duced by this short sentence, unless you could per¬ 
fectly conceive the whole manner of the man, as 
well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Kever 
before did I completely understand what Demos¬ 
thenes meant by laying such stress on delivery. 
You are to bring before you the venerable figure of 
the preacher; his blindness, constantly recalling to 
your recollection old Homer, Ossiau and Milton, 
and associating with his performance, the melan¬ 
choly grandeur of their geniuses; you are to imo^ 
gine Umt you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trembling 
melody; you are to remember the pitch of passion 
and enthusiasm to which the congregation were 
raised; and then, the few minutes of portentous, 
death-like silence which reigned throughout tlie 
house; the preacher removing his white handker¬ 
chief from his aged face, (even yet wet from the 
recent torrent of his tears,^ and slowly stretching 
forth the palsied hand which holds it, begins the 
sentence, ** Socrates died like a philosopher”—then 
pausing, raising his other hand, pressing them both 
clasped to|^ether, with warmth and energy to his 
breast, liftmg his ** sightless balls” to heaven, and 


pouring his whole soul into his tremnloas voioe— 
“ but Jesus Christ—like a God I” If he bad been 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, the effect 
could scarcely have been more divine. 

Whatever I had been able to conceive of the sub¬ 
limity of Massillon, or the force of Bourdalone, had 
fallen far short of ^e power which I felt from the 
delivery of this simple sentence. The blood, which 
just before had niehed in a hurricane upon my 
brain, and, in the violence and agony of my feel¬ 
ings, had held my whole system in suspense, now 
ran back into my heart, with a sensation which I 
cannot describe—a kind of shuddering delicious 
horror! The paroxysm of blended pity and indig¬ 
nation, to which I had been transported, subsided 
into the deepest self-abasement, humility and adora¬ 
tion. I had just been lacerated and dissolved by 
sympathj^ for our Saviour as a fellow creature ; but 
now, with fear and trembling, I adored him as—“ a 
God !” 

If this description give you the impression, that 
this incornparabte minister ha<l anything of shallow, 
theatrical trick in his manner, it doeii him great in¬ 
justice. I have never seen, in any other orator, 
such a union of simplicity and majesty. Ho has not 
a gesture, an attitude or an accent, to which he does 
not seem Ibrced, by the sentiment which he is ox- 
jircssing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, too 
solicitous, and, at the same time, loo dignified, to 
stoop to artifice. Although os for removed from 
ostentation as a man can be, yet it is clear from tJie 
train, the style and substance of his thoughts, that 
he is not only a very polite scholar, but a man of 
extensive and profound erudition. I was forcibly 
struck with a short, yet beautiful eharacter which 
he drew of our learned and amiable couiitryman, Sir 
Robert Boyle: he spoke of him, us if “his noble 
mind had, even before death, divwted herself of all 
influence from his frail tabernacle of flesh ;” and 
called him, in his peculiarly emphatic and impres¬ 
sive manner, “ a pure mtelhgeuce: tlie link between 
men and angels.” 

This man has been before my imagination almost 
ever since. A thousand tinios, as 1 rode along, J 
<lroppcd the reins of my bridle, stretched forth my 
hand, and tried to imitate his quotation from Rous¬ 
seau ; a thousand times 1 abandoned the nttenqit in 
despair, and felt pei’suaded that his peculiar rnauiier 
and power arose from an energy of soul, which 
nature could give, hut which no human being could 
justly copy. In short, he seems to be altogether a 
being of a former age, oi of a totally different nature 
from the rest of men. As 1 recall, at this moment, 
several of his awfully stnking attitudes, the ehilliiig 
tide, with which my blood begins t-o pour along my 
arteries, reminds me of tlie eiiiotions produced by 
the first sight of Gray’s introductory picture of his 
bard: 

On a rook, whose hanphty brow, 

Frowns o'er old ('onway's foaming flood, 

Bobed In the sable garb of wo, 

With bagrard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Btreamod, like a meteor, to the troubled air :) 

And with a poet's hand and prophet's flro, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

Guess my surprise, when, on my arrival at Rich¬ 
mond, and mentioning the name of this man, I found 
not one person who had ever before heard of Jamet 
Waddell! I Is it not strange, that such a genius as 
this, BO accomplished a scholar, so divine an orator, 
should be permitted to languish and die in obscurity, 
within eignty miles of the metropo is of Virginia I 
To me it is a conclusive argument, either that the 
Virginians have no taste for the highest strains of 
the most sublime oratory, or that they are destitute 
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of a much more important quality, the love ci 
genuine and exalted religion. 

iLOQiTSKoa or Tea pirLPn^aoM thx old baobxlob. 

I cannot present to my readers any instance of a 
happy manner, which is so extensively and tami- 
liarly known as that of Mr. Cooper, the tragedian. 
Many of us had read the dagger scene in Macbeth, 
a hundred times, before we saw that inimitable 
actor, and had supposed that we had perceived all 
the ^auty and felt all the force of the passage. 
But, as for myself, when 1 came to sec Mr. Cooper 
in that scene, all that I hod perceived and felt be¬ 
fore, became, in the comparison, so tame and insipid, 
that I seemed, nay 1 did, for the first time, unW- 
stand the image which was in Shakespeare’s mind. 
The horror-struck attitude and comiteiiauce—^the 
deep, low, agitated whisper—“ Is that a dagger that 
I see before me I” —^thc desperate convulsive attcmfit 
to clutch it—the incre>ised amazement and frenzied 
consternation at the failure—his eyes starting wild 
with horror from their orbits, and slowly following 
the motion of the visiemary dagger to the door of 
Duncan’s chamber—thou marsharst me the way 
that 1 was going'’—altogether had such an effect on 
me, that when 1 got relief by the momentary disap¬ 
pearance of the dagger, I found that I had been be¬ 
reaved of my bre.itli—my sinews and my muscles 
had been strained to ii painful extremity—and I felt 
my hair descending and setting on my head, for 
it had been raised by sympathetic horror—And, 
what is still more wonderful, when 1 supposed his 
power of action exhausted on this scene, yet when 
the dagger re-appeara at the door of Duncan’s cham¬ 
ber, 

And on its blsdo and dadtrson gouts of blood 
Which was not so before— 

it was clear that the performer’s resources of action 
were as infinite and inexhaustible as the wonderful 
genius whoso effusions he was painting to the eye 
and to the heart. His attitude I His look! That 
wl»is[>cr! Tenfold horrors surrounded him I! It 
was the most blood-chilling, the most petrifying 
B|>eetacle 1 ever beheld I 1 am persuaded that hu¬ 
man nature could not have endured tlie agonizing 
stretch of the nerves to which this master of his art 
was able to wind his audience! And all this, bo it 
remembered, was the work (»f manner. 

1 shall be asked whether I propose the manner of 
the theatre os a model of our public sneakers ? I 
answer, not the vicious manner of the theatre—not 
the overloaded, extravagant, most unnatural gesticu¬ 
lation which we sec practised on the stage, liut let 
it be remembered, tliat this mode of action is im- 

g roper and disgusting even on the stage itself. 

hakes{)eare has given the true rule of action, which 
is universal in its application—“ Suit the action to 
the word, the wor<l to the action; with this special 
observance, that you overstep not the modesty of 
nature.’’ Now, is it not obvious that the manner 
which would ^ chaste and natural on the stage, 
would, in the ejpreKeion of the same sentiment, be 
equally chaste and natural everywhere? Tlie rea¬ 
son why there is more gesture on the stage than 
elsewhere, is because plays consist almost entirely 
of emotion; in the pulpit, senate, and bar, argu¬ 
ment does or should preponderate Now, no man, 
in his senses, would ble so absurd as to apply the 
gesture which belongs to emotion, to the delivery of 
an argument; for that would not be to “ suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action”—hence the 
quantity of action exhibited on the stage will always 
naturally and properly exceed that which belongs to 
ony other theatre of public speaking. But the sub¬ 


jects sometimes coincide—arguments are found in 
plays—and the passions often appear, and properly 
too, in the pulpit, senate, and bar—and whereon the 
subjects do coincide, the manner should be the same. 
Hence it is that the manner of action on the stage, 
as exhibited by master performers, may be observed 
and imitated to great advantage. Ministers of the 
gospel may, perhaps, be stalled at a proposition so 
profane as that they should attend the theatre; and 
^gusted at an idea so absurd as that they should 
transfer the manner of the theatre to the pulpit. 
As to the profanity of the proposition, their acced¬ 
ing to it or not is a question between themselves 
and their sovereign judge; I am not afraid of the 
consequences of having made the proposition. 1 
know that dramatic composition has been polluted 
; by the most shameful licentiousuessH-on the exhibi- 
j tion of plays of that character, I, who am no divine, 

I would never attend. But are there not, on the 
other hand, plays which inculcate the loftiest, the 
I most heroic, the most Christian virtues ? What sin 
' would be committed by their attending the repre- 
! sentation of such ? What is the purpose of play- 
j iiig? Let Shakespeare answer the question— 
I whose end both at the first and now, was and is, 
j to hold, as ’twerc, the mirror up to nature; to 
I show virtue her own feature; scorn her own image, 
! and the very age and body of the time, his form and 
I pressure.” 1 ask if the same be not also a part of 
! the duty of the pulpit; and when the dramatic 
I writer attains this purpose purely, I cannot discern 
what possible mischief there can be in listening to 
his lectures. Do not those who from an idea of its 
sinfulness refuse to attend the theatre, nevertheless 
read, and with rapture too, the pla 3 r 8 of Shake¬ 
speare? If they do, where is the difference in point 
of guilt between reading the plays one’s self, and 
hearing them read or recited by others ? It is fi*om 
ray purpose to pursue this di8<|uisitiott further. As 
to the otlier branch of the Bupi> 08 ed objection, trans¬ 
ferring the manner of the theatre to the pulpit, I 
will toke the liberty to say that the transfer of all 
that is chaste and natural would give to the pulpit, 
an ease, a dignity, an animation, and an interest of 
which at present it stands in the most direful need. 
Who is not disgusted with the stiffness, the for¬ 
mality, the slow, mechanically measured enunci¬ 
ation, the iiasiil melody, the affected mouthings or 
the coarse rusticity, the ear-crucifying sing-song, 
and the delirious raving and shrieking, which too 
often degrade the pulpit and defeat the very pur¬ 
pose of the institution f Has it never l>oen the mis¬ 
fortune of the reader to observe in what an infinite 


variety of ways ministers contrive to murder that 
beautiful and sublime exclamation of the Psalmist— 
“ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth I Heaven 
and I^rih are full of the majesty of thy *lory I’* 
One will recite it in the same time and tone|hat he 
i would read an advertisement in a newspaper; ano- 
! ther will whine over it, so as to excite just as much 
interest as a schoolboy excites in whining over his 
lesson; another, with a smirk, will yelp over it, 
« holy—^holy—^holy,” os if he had just started the 
game, to the great amusement of his congregation, 
who feel no oHier impulse than to cry “ hark for¬ 
ward.” I have no patience with men who thus in¬ 
dolently and shamcmlly neglect the cultivation of a 
correct manner, and ascend the pulpit only to mar, 
deform, by their hideous manner, the work of in¬ 
spiration—^How different from all this was the man¬ 
ner of the celebratcil Puche, the chaplain of the old 
Congress I Ho had studied the language of nature 
in the cartoons of Raphael, and learned from them 
that the evangelic character loses nothing of its 
dignity by the boldest attitude and most impressive 
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eastof featares, when they comport with the subject 
and the occasion. He had read the sacred scrip¬ 
tures, too, with the eye of genius, as well as that of 
faith; and in the exclamation just referred to, it was 
impwsible for him not to imagine the train of re¬ 
flection which probably lad to it, and the holy yet 
enraptured manner in which it broke from the in¬ 
spired poet To recite this langu^e of the psalmist 
correctly, it was necessary to recite it in the very 
spirit in which it was first conceived; and in doing 
so, there was no danger that a man of taste and 
judgment would overstep the modesty of nature. 
Ibere are probably some yet alive, biide myself, 
who will remember Duch^a mode of reciting it 
It was preceded by a pause in which his eyes were 
raised with fearful awe, as if contemt)latiug those 
glories of the ifirmament which David has so sub¬ 
limely depicted in the 19th psalm—Ins hands wei^e 
clasped on the pulpit before him—the admiration 
depicted on his countenance, gradually swelled with 
the truth of nature into a bolder expression, as the 
wonders of tlie creation seemed to pass in review 
before him, at the same time his clasped hands were 
slowly and touchingly removed from the pulpit to 
his breast—^his heart, itself, seemed to expand with 
the augmenting tide of his sensations—no sound was 
heard, out that of the throbbing heart and convulsed 
breath—the recitation was begun slowly—and in a 
low and tremulous voice, as if re]>ressed by the 
awful presence of the Deity, himself, “ Holy I Holy! 
Holy! Lord God of Sabaoth!” then his hands un¬ 
clasped, his arms a little opened, and raised- 

“ Heaven!”—then his arms wide extended, his 
face beaming with a smile of rapturous gratitude 
and admiration, and his brilliant voice liberated, and 
swelling to the end of the sentence, in its fullest 
richest tone—** and earth are full of the majesty 
of thy glory.” Tliere was no one who did not 
clearly perceive and deeply feel the whole beauty 
of the apostrophe: There were few who did not in¬ 
voluntarily start from their seats, with sympathetic 
rapture. Yet among the drones of the present day, 
this manner would be called theatrical, unworthy 
of the pulpit, unworthy of imitation. It is the 
common policy of dunces to decry that excellence 
which they cannot reach. But it is not for the 
mind, however good, to pass sentence on appeals 
made to the heart. Those arc the best judges of 
Mr. Duehe^H manner, who had the happiness to hear 
him; and they will Biipi)ort me in the assertion, 
that his manner, so far irom lowering the dignity 
and solemnity of the service, gave them a hundred 
fold force and power. I will venture to say that if 
Mr. Duche's were the manner of the present day, 
our country would not, in every quarter of it, ex¬ 
hibit that spectacle so painful to the Christian’s 
heart, of churches neglected, tumbling in ruins, and 
become almost the exclusive residence of the beasts 
of the field and birefc of the air. Our regular mi¬ 
nisters may rail on, if they please, against the pre¬ 
valence of fanaticism and HU})erstitioiL The fault is 
in themselves. People go to church, not to doze, 
but to worship; ana it is not wonderful that they 
should prefer the man who makes them feel, to him 
who makes them sleep. 

Let it not be understood that 1 am vindicating those 
fops and petit maitrea whom we sometimes see in the 
pulpit; whose frivolous gesticulations would dis¬ 
grace even the theatre itself. No; 1 speak of that 
majesty of action by which St. Paul made Felix 
tremble; and which is in the happiest harmony with 
the sublime composition of the Bible itself. It is 
this which I would have our ministers to cultivate; 
this, by which they might shake the souls of their 
hearers, instead of standing like automata in the 


sacred desk, and pouring through lipe of wood, the 
productions of others; productions, which they do 
not feel themselves, and consequently cannot make 
others feel 

Yet these gentlemen who are so much afraid to 
stir an arm or raise an eye, imagine the manner in 
which Boasuet delivered his discourses. Are they 
not satisfied that Bossuet sustained, by the grandeur 
of hia manner t the boldest flights of his genius; 
that his action partook of that fervid spirit which in¬ 
spired his orations; that it kept pace with it, ascend¬ 
ing with it, and kindled in its noblest conflagration f 
—Yes; Bluet’s was a soul of empyrean flame: 
and pervaded his system with a force too strong to 
permit any portion of it to remain indifferent, while 
she was exhibiting her wondrous powers to others; 
Bossuet’s was a soul firm and intrepid in her own 
strength; she walked abroad at her ease, and pro¬ 
duced, on every occasion, that consentaneous gran¬ 
deur of movement, which consummated her power, 
and mode her irresistible. 

If any one of our regular ministers should answer, 
“ Give me Bossuet’s genius and 1 will give you his 
action,”—I reply, this is the very objection; tliat 
you do give us the works of his and otlier great ge¬ 
niuses without their appropriate action. The ser 
mons which v c hear from the pulpit are freciuently 
eloquent in tlieinselves; yet from the ct)hl com¬ 
posure with which they are recited, it is evident 
that they are the offspring of other minds: had they 
been tlie proper children of those who exhibit them, 
there would have been a parental warmth which 
would infallibly have shown itself in their action. 

I pray that our ministers may reflect upon this 
subject ere it be too late. If they will not be cou- 
viiieed by abstract argument, let them attend to the 
facts which are passing before tlieir eyes; their own 
discourses are coinp(>hcd with the utmost j>uritv and 
elegance; the reasoning good; the style, not only 
correct, hut adorned witli the most beautiful figures 
of speech:—what is it that carries awny the people 
from their discourses, at once chaste, strong, and 
embellished, to Hie ineeting-iiouses of dissenting iiii- 
iiistersV On the one hand, indolence or vanity, un¬ 
willing to acknowledge the mortifying truth, may 
impute it. to a popular fit of fanaticism: on the 
other hand, vanity or dcliisinn may imj)Ut.e it to 
the superior truth of the doctrines which are taught 
by the dissenters; but the fact is, that it proceetis 
almost entirely from manner^ and the mysterious 
hold which this takes on human B}’inpathy. The in¬ 
teresting warmth, the anxious earnestness with 
which the dissenter pours out his unpremeditated 
effusions (however coarse), seize the human heart 
with almost inextricable grasp, and enable him to 
lead it whithersoever he wdll. Y ou may say that 
his action is redundant, ungraceful, vulgar, that it 
violates all rule; no matter; let it be as distorted and 
frantic as you please, a.s that of the Pythian priest¬ 
ess: it is earnest; it comes oocompariicd with a 
voice choked with t^ars, and shows that the man’s 
whole soul is engaged for our good; he moves us; 
alarms us; melts us; and sends us home agitated on 
a subject of eternal importance. We find, too, that 
these men discover a deep and accurate knowledge 
of the human heart.; they anticipate the topics of 
eace and consolation which the arch enemy of man- 
ind will suggest to the alarmed soul, and by show¬ 
ing us their origin they forbid us to repose ution 
them. How different, now superior in point or at¬ 
traction is all this to the soporific doses which are 
administered from velvet cushions!—If it should still 
be urged that all this is fanaticism—I desire that 
any sermon of Massillon’s may be compared with 
the most impassioned of those which are delivered 
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from the diisenter^B desk. Tou will find in MaaeiL 
Ion, indeed, the rarest beauties of cultivated genius, 
the most powerful eloquence; but it is eloquence 
entirely void of ostentation; it seems, indeed, to 
burst /rom the man’s heart in spite of himself, and 
to come Accompnnied with showers of tears just as 
in^epressible. But you will find Massillon’s sermons 
marked with exactly the same strong characters 
which distinguished the dissenter; the same passion¬ 
ate importunity addressed to sinners; the same 
shuddering predictions of the fate which awaits the 
impenitent; the same necessity for the regeneration 
of the soul; the same intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, the same power of chasing a sin 
through every fold and envelopement, and pursuing 
and driving the sinner himself from every corner 
and recess of his own deceitful breast; the same 
warnings against the arts of the devil in resisting 
the work of grace in the soul; in short you will 
find in Massillon, blended with a personal meekness 
and humility (which it. was impossible for him to 
affect, and which is in itself captivating in the high¬ 
est degree) and with an eloquence, almost super¬ 
human, all the dissenter’s earnestness, tears, en¬ 
treaties, supplications; all his cries, his adjurations; 
all his topics of persuasion and of alarm, all his en¬ 
thusiasm, all his terror, all his ruptures, and all 
that the dealers in opiates now choose to call fana¬ 
ticism; yet no one ever dared to call Massillon a 
fanatic. Now the great (h»ctrines which are 
preached by the Roman (’atholic, the Protestant, 
and the Dissenter, are the same, viz. the fall of man 
—the mediation—and sjilvutioii by faith in the Re¬ 
deemer. The subject being the same, it can be 
only the different manner of presenting it, which 
constitutes tlie difference of effect; yet that differ¬ 
ence we see is vast; and so it will ever continue, 
while human nature remains the same and the Pro¬ 
testant clergy refuse to be instructed by experience. 

nrrxBSON at monticello—^fbom the eulooivu of adams 

AXn JKPFKKSON. 

The Mansion House ot Monticcllo was built and 
furnishcil in the days of his prosperity. In ite di¬ 
mensions, its architecture, its arrajigerncnts and or¬ 
naments, it is such a one as became the character 
and fortune of the man. It stands upon an elliptic 
plain, formed by cutting down the apex of a moun¬ 
tain ; and, on the west, stretching away to the north 
and the south, it cominandfl a view of the Blue 
Ki<lgc fora hundred and fifty miles, and brings under 
the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful horizons 1 
in the world: while, on the east, it presents an ex- ! 
tent of prospect bounded only by the spherical form | 
of the earth, in which nature seems to sleep in 1 
eternal repose, as if to form one of her finest eon- j 
trusts with the rude and rolling grandeur on the j 
west. Ill the wide prospect, and scattered to the | 
north and south, arc several detached mountains, 
which contribute to animate and diversify tliis en- . 
chanting landscape; and among them, to the south, 
Willis’s Mountain, which is so interestingly depicted 
in his Notes. From this summit, the Philosopher 
was wont to enjoy that spectacle, among the sub- 
limest of Nature’s operations, the looming of the 
distant mountains; and to wnteh the motions of the 
planets, and the greater revolution of the celestial 
sphere. From this summit, too, the patriot could 
look down, with unintemipted vision, ufion the 
wide expanse of the world around, for which he 
considered himself born; and upward, to the open 
and vaulted heavens which he seemed to approach 
as if to keep him continually in mind of his high 
responsibility. It is indeed a prospect in which you 
•ee and feel, at onoe, that nothing mean or little 


could live. It is a scene fit to nourish those great 
and high-souled principles which formed the ele¬ 
ments of his character, and was a most noble and 
appropriate post for such a sentinel over the rights 
and liberties of man. 

A-pproaching the house on the east, the visiter 
instinctively paused, to cast around one thrilling 
glance at this munificent panorama; and then 
passed to the vestibule, where, if he had not been 
previously informed, be would immediately perceive 
that he was entering the house of no common man. 
In the spacious and lofty hall which opens before 
him, he marks no tawdry and unmeaning ornaments: 
but before, on the right, on the left, all around, the 
eye is struck and gratified with objects of science 
and taste, so classed and arranged as to produce their 
finest effect. On one side, specimous of sculpture 
set out in such order as to exhibit at a coup d^ctilt 
the historical progress of that art; from the first 
rude attempts of the aborigines of our country, up 
to that exquisite and finished bust of the great 
patriot himself, from the master hand of Caracci. 

I On the other side, the visiter sees displayed a vast 
I collection of specimens of Indian art, tlieir paintings, 
, weapons, ornaments, and manufactures; on another, 
an array of tlie fossil productions of our country, 
{ mineral and animal; the polished remains of those 
I colossal monsters that once trod our forests, and are 
I no more; and a variegated display of the branching 
honours of those “ moiinrchs of the waste,” that 
still people the wilds of the American Continent 
I From this hall he was ushered into a noble saloon, 

^ from which the glorious landscape of the west again 
bursts upon his view; and which within is hung 
thick around with the finest proilnotions of the pen¬ 
cil—historical paintings of the most striking sub¬ 
jects from all countries, and all ages; tlie portraits 
, of distinguished men and patriots, both oi Europe 
and America, au<l medallions and engravings in end¬ 
less profusion. 

While the visiter was yet lost in the contempla¬ 
tion of these treasures of the arts and sciences, he 
I was startled by the apfiroach of a strong and 
I sprightly step, and turning with instinctive reverence 
to the door of entrance, he was met by the tall, and 
animated, and stately figure of the patriot himself— 
! his countenance beaming with intelligence and be- 
! nigiiily, and his outstretched hand, with its strong 
; and cordial pressure, confirming the courteous wcl- 
I come of his lips. And then came that charm of 
! manner and conversation that passes all description 
—so cheeiful—so unassuming—so free, and easy, 
and frank, and kind, and gay—that even the young, 
and overawed, and embarrassed visiter at once for¬ 
got his fears, and felt himself by the side of an old 
and familiar friend. 

PATBIOK HEiniT—FBOM THE SXXTCHSS. 

Tlie following is the fullest description which the 
author has been able to procure of Mr. Henry’s 
pewon, lie was nearly six feet high ; sfiare, and 
what may be called raw-boned, with a slight stoop 
I of the shoulders—his complexion was dark, sun- 
1 burnt, and sallow, without any appearance of blood 
I in his cheeks—^liis countenance grave, thoughtful, 

, penetrating, and strongly marked with the linoa- 
I nients of deep reflection—the earnestness of liis 
manner, united with an habitual contraction or 
knitting of his brows, and those lines of thought 
with which his face was profusely furrowed, gave to 
his countenance, at some times, the appearance of 
seventy—-yet such was the power which he had 
over its expression, that be could shake off from it 
in an instant all the sternness of winter, and robe it 
in the brightest smiles of spring. His forehead was 
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and Btraight, yet forming a raffioient angle 
with the lower part of hU face—^hii nose aomewh^at 
of the Bomnn stamp, though like that which we see 
in the bust of Cicero, it was rather long, than 
remarkable for its Csssarean formr--of the colour of 
his eyes, the accounts are almost as yarious as those 
which we have of the colour of the chamelion—they 
are said to have been blue, grey, what Lavater calls 
cpreen, hazel, brown, and black—^the fact seems to 
have been, that they were of a bluish grey, not 
large; and being deeply fixed in his head, overhung 
by dark, long, and rail eye-brows, and farther 
shaded by lashes that were both long and black, 
their apparent colofir was as variable as the lights 
in which they were seen—^but all concur in saying 
that they were, unquestionably, the finest featui'e in 
his face—>brilliantr-*full of spirit, and capable of the 
most rapidly shifting and powerful expression—at 
one time piercing and terrible ns those of Mars, and 
then again soft and tender as those of pity herself— 
his cheeks were hollow—^his chin long, but well 
formed, and rounded at the end, so as to form a 
proper counterpart to the upper part of his face. 
** 1 find it difficult,” says the correspondent fi'om 
whom I have borrowed this portrait, “ to describe 
his mouth ; in which there was nothing remarkable, 
except when about to express a modest dissent from 
some opinion on which he was commenting—he 
then had a sort of half smile, in which the want of 
conviction was perhaps more strongly expressed, 
than the satirical emotion, which probably prompted 
it. His manner and address to the court and jury 
might be <leemed the excess of humility, diffidence, 
and modesty. If, as rarely happened, he hud occa¬ 
sion to answer any remark from the bench, it was 
impossible for meekness herself to assume a manner 
leas presumptuous—but in the smile of which I have 
been speaking, you might anticipate the want of 
conviction, expressed in his answer, at the moment 
that he submitted to the superior wisdom of the 
court, with a grace that would have done honour 
to Westminster Hall. In his reply to counsel, his 
remarks on the evidence, and on the conduct of 
the parties, he preserved the same distinguished 
deference and poUteiiess, ptill accompanied, however, 
by the never failing index of this sceptical smile, 
where the occasion prompter.” In sliort, his fea¬ 
tures were manly, bold, and well proportioned, full 
of intelligence, and adapting themselves intuitively 
to every sentiment of his mind, and every feeling of 
his heart. His voice was not remarkable for its 
sweetness; but it was firm, full of volume, and 
rather melodious than otherwise. Its charms con¬ 
sisted in the niellowiiess and fulness of its note, the 
ease and variety of its infleetions, the distinctness 
of its articulation, the fine effect of its emphasis, the 
felicity with which it attuned itself to eveiy emo¬ 
tion, and the vast compass which enabled it to 
range through the whole empire of human passion, 
from the deep and tragic half whisper of horror, to 
the wildest exclamation of ovorwlielming rage. In 
mild persuasion it was ta soft and gentle as the 
zephyr of spring; while in rousing his countrymen 
to arms, the winter storm that rears along the 
troubled Baltic, was not more awfully sublime. It 
was at all times perfectly under his command ; or 
rather, indeed, it seemed to command itself, and to 
modulate its notes, most happily, to the sentiment 
he was uttering. It never exceeded, or fell short of 
the occasion. There was none of that long con¬ 
tinued and deafening vociferation, which always 
t^es place when an ardent speaker has lost posses¬ 
sion of himself-«-no monotonous clangour, no dis¬ 
cordant shriek. Without being strained it had that 
body and emmeiatien which filled the most distant 


ear, without distressing those which were nearest 
him: hence it never be^me cracked or hoarse, even 
in his longest speeches, but retained to the last all 
its clearness and fulness of intonation, all the deli* 
cocy of its inflection, all the charms of its emphasis, 
and enchanting variety of its cadence. 

His delivery was perfectly natural and well timed. 
It has indeed been said, that, on his first rising, there 
was a species of sub-cantus very observable by a 
stranger, and rather disagreeable to him; but that 
in a very few moments even this itself became 
agreeable, and seemed, indeed, indispensable to the 
full effect of his peculiar diction and conceptions. 
In point of time, he was very happy: there was no 
slow and heavy dr^ging, no quaint and measured 
drawling, with equidistant pace, no stumbling and 
floundering among the fractured members of de¬ 
ranged and broken periods, no undignified hurry 
and trepidation, no recalling and recasting of sen¬ 
tences as l\c went alotig, no retraction of one word 
and substitution of anotlier not better, and none of 
those affected bursts of almost inarticulate impetu¬ 
osity, which betray the rhetorician ratlier than dis¬ 
play the orator. On the contrary, ever self-col¬ 
lected, deliheratc, and dignified, he seemed to have 
looked through the whole period before he com¬ 
menced its deliveiy; and hence his delivery was 
smooth, and firm, and well accented ; slow enough 
to take along with him the dullest hearer, and yet 
so commanding that the quick had neither the 
power nor the diRj>o8ition to got the start of him. 
Thus he gave to every thougld its full and appro¬ 
priate force; and to every image all its radiance and 
beauty. 

Ko speaker ever understood better than Mr. 
Henry, the true use am! power of the pause; and 
no one ever practised it with happier effects His 
pauses were never resorted to, for the jmrpose of 
investing an insignificant thought with false im¬ 
portance ; mucli less were they ever resorted to as 
afnesse„to gain time for thinking. Tlie hearer was 
never disposed to ask, “why that pause?” nor to 
measure it-a duration by a reference to hia watch. 
On the contrary, it always came at the very moment 
when lie wimlu himself liave wished it, in order to 
■weigh the striking and important thouglit which 
hud just been uttered ; and the interval was always 
filled by the sjMiakcr with a matchless energy of 
look, whicli drove the thought home through the 
mind and ilirougli the heart 

His gesture, and this varying play of hia features 
and voice, were so excellent, so exquisite, that many 
have referred his power as an orator principally to 
tliat cause; yet this was all his own, and nis ges¬ 
ture, particularly, of so peculiar a cast, that it is 
said it would have become no other man. I do not 
learn that it was very abundant; for there was no 
trash about it; none of those false motions to which 
UDdiscipliued speakers are so generally addicted ; 
no chopping nor sawing of the air; no thumping of 
the bar to eimress an earnestness, which was much 
more powerfidly, as well as more elegantly, ex- 
ressea by his eye and his countenance. Whenever 
e moved his arm, or his hand, or oven his finger, or 
changed the |>osition of his bo^, it was always to 
some purpose; nothing was inemoient; every thing 
told; every gesture, every attitude, every look, was 
emphatic ; all was animation, energy, and dignity. 
Its great advantage consisted in this—^that various, 
bold, and original as it was, it never appeared to ^ 
studied, affected, or theatrical, or “ to overstep,” in 
the smaUest degree, “ the modesty of naturefor 
he never made a gesture or assumed an attitude, 
which did not seem imperiously demanded by the 
occasion. Every look, eveiy motion, every pause, 
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every start, was completely filled and dilated by 
the thought which he was uttering, and seemed in¬ 
deed to form a part of the thought itself His 
notion, however strong, was never vehement He 
was never seen rushing forward, shoulder foremost, 
fury in his countenance, and frenzy in his voice, as 
if to overturn the bar, and charge his andienoe 
sword in hand. His judgment was too manly and 
too solid, and his taste too true, to permit him to 
indulge in any such extravagance. His good sense 
aud Ills self-possession never deserted him. In the 
loudest storm of declamation, in the fiercest blaze of 
passion, there was a dignity and tein]>eraiice wliich 
gave it seeming. He hod the rare faculty of impart¬ 
ing to his hearers all the excess of his own feelings, 
and all the violence and tumult of his emotions, all 
the dauntless spirit of his resolution, and all tlic 
energy of liis soul, without any sacsrifice of his own 
personal dignity, and without treating his hearers 
otherwise than as rational beings, lie was not the 
orator of a day; and tiiercfore sought not to build 
his fame on tlie sandy basis of a false taste, fostered, 
if not created, by himself. He hi>oke for immor- 
tolitv; and therefore raised the pillars of liis glory 
on the only s tiid foundation—the rock of nature. 

JOHN PICKERING, 

The distinguished jurist ami philologist, was the 
son of Col. Timothy Pielcoring, the early Wliig 
leader of Salem, his native place, the tellow-sol- 
dier of Washington, and Secretary of Stiite from 
1796 until he was removed in the fid ministration 
of Adams in 1800; subsequeiilly a iiuniherol'Con¬ 
gress, a member of the hoard of '^^ilr in 1812, as j 
he had discharged numerous similar duties in the | 
Revolution, again member of Congress from 1814 j 
h) 1817. lie afterwards retired to ]’ri\ ate hie, ein- i 
ploying himself iiiagricullural jiur&uils. After the 
war of the Revolution, he lived in lV‘Uiisylvauia, 
and was delegated by that state to visit the 
Western settlements, and adjust a controversy 
which had been excited by the claims of Con¬ 
necticut emigrants. Wliile residing near Wilkes- 
barre, in the discharge of this <luty, he was 
seized in his bed at night by a hand of ruffians, 
carried oft’ to the forest, and exfK)sefl to varit>us 
outrages and privations, with the design of inti¬ 
midation. After twenty days of this ah 1 notion, 
he reappeared before his family. “ »So miieh,” it 
is said, “was he altered by the sufteriiigs and 
hardships he had endured, that his children fted 
fhnn his presence affrighted by his haggard, un¬ 
shaven appearance, and his wife looked a{>on him 
with consternation os upon an a])parition,”* 

Ho died Jan. 29, 1829, in his eigh!y-foui*t.h 
year. He was always active in public life. His 
writings were numerous, and consist of political 
pamphlets, on questions of national policy, or of 
a controversial character growing out of liis 
vigorous f)artiBanship on the Federal side, occa¬ 
sional addresses and orations, agricultural and 
other papers. His biting Review of the Carres- 
wmdence between the Hon, John Adame and the 
late William Cunningham^ Esq.^ beginning in 
1808 and ending in 1812, one of the most cele¬ 
brated of liis comimsitioiis, was published in 
1824.t 

♦ National Portrait Gallery, ed. 1884, vol. i 

t It Is In this production he parries tho personal attack of 
John Adams, who had charged him in one of the Lt'tters with 
ambitious views, lu these terms“ Under the simple appear- 
VOJ.. I.—iO 


John Pickering was bom at Salem, Feb. 7, 
1772. He was educated at Harvard, and was 
then for some time abroad as Secretary to the 



United States Minister W. L. Spiith at Portugal, 
and afterwards from 1799 to 1801 as Secretary to 
Rufus King in London. At that date he returned 
to America, and was admitted to the bar at 
Salem. In 182 lie removed to Boston, and in 
1829 was made City Solicitor, continuing to hold 
the office till whhin a short time of his death. 
May 5, 1846. His intellectual life was divided 
between his legal profession and his pursuits as a 
scholar. His philological inquiries took a wide 
range, including tho extremes of Greek literature, 
and of our native Indian languages. Of tho 
extent of his attainments in these studios, his 
j eulogist, Cliarles Siiiniier, has given this animated 
I sketch:—“ Unless,” he says, “ some raeraorandum 
! should bo found among his papers, as was the 
I case with Sir William Jones, specifying the lan- 
I guiiges to whicii ho had been devoted, it may he 
difficult to frame a list with entire accuracy. It 
is certain that ho was familiar with at least 
nine .— he English, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
Spanyi, German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin; of 
those ho s|)oke tile first foe. He was less fami¬ 
liar, tliougli well acquainted, witli tho Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, and Hebrew; and had explored, 
with various degrees of care, the Arabic, Turkish, 
Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanscrit, Chinese, Oochin- 
Chinese, Russian, Egyptian hieroglyphics, tho 
Malay in several dialects, and particularly the 
Indian languages of America and of the Poly- 
I nesiau islands. His labors span immeasurable 
I spaces in the world’s history,—embracing the 
I distant, primeval Sanscrit; the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, now awakening from their mute sleep of 
centuries ; the polite and learned tongues of 
ancient and modern Europe; the languages of 
. Mohammedanism; the various dialects of the 
I forests of North America, and of the sandal- 
! groves of the Pacific; only closing with a lingua 
I fraiu^a, frf>m an unlettered tribe on the coast of 
Africa, to which his attention had been called 
, even after tho illness which ended in his death.”* 
i In 1816 ho published A Vocabulary,, or Collec¬ 
tion of Words and Phrases which ham been sup¬ 
posed to he peculiar to the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, His Greek and English Lexicon on the 
basis of Sohrovelius ai)peared in 1826. For an 
enumeration of bis otlun- writings, we arc indebted 
to an article in the EncyclopoBdia Americana,^ 

I anco of a baUl head and straicht hair, and nndcr profesofona of 
^ profound republicanism, be ooiioeals an ardent amblUon, en- 
. viooii of every anperlor, and Impatient of obscurity.” This 
i was Plckerlnirs reply” My ‘ bald head and strakht hair’ are 
i what nature has Riven me; and 1 havo been oonteht with her 
arrangements: they are not a fit snMeot for reproach. Mr. 
Adams^ Mend Cunningham reminds him, that ft was rather 
unfortunate fbr him to attempt to degrade Hamilton, by calling 
him * the little manseeing, though with leas fle^ he aur^ 
passed in stature both him and his son.” 

V Sumner’s Phi ^ta Kappa Address, 1846. 
t Supplementary vol xlv. Art Pickering. 
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To the Memoirs of the American Academy ho 
oontrihoted artioles 0% the Adoption of a JJni- 
form Orthography for the Indim Lav^vagee of 
North Amorica; on the Pronunciation of the 
Qreek Language; on Father Rosie and on Lord 
North's Island. In the North American Review 
are to be found his Obeeroatione on the Impor¬ 
tance of Greek Literature (1820), a review of 
Du Ponceau’s Dissertation on the Chinese System 
of Writing, in volume forty-eight, and a i)aper on 
the Ooohin-Chinese language, in volume fifty-two. 
To the EneuchpOBdia Americana he contributed 
an article On the Indian Languages of America. 
He was a contributor to The Collections of the 
Massachusetts Ilistorieal Society.^ the Nem York 
Bosiess^ the American Quarterly Reriew^ and the 
American Jurist. His chief legal publications 
vra an article on The Agrarian Lam in the 
Enoyclopfiedia Americana, an article on Egyptian 
JurtMTudence in the fifty-first volume of the 
Nonm American Review, a Lecture on the Alleged 
Uncertainty of the and a Review of'the In¬ 

ternational McLeod Question. He also delivered 
a eulogy on Dr. Bowditoh, and an address before 
the American Oriental Society. 

The prominent traits of Pickering’s moral life 
are alluded to by Simmer in his mention of “ his 
modesty, his sweetness of temper, his simplicity 
of life, his kindness to the young, his sympathy 
with studies of all kinds, his sensibility to beauty, 
his conscientious character, his passionless miud.’”'^ 


KATHANTEL BOWPITCH. 

Nathaniel, the fourth son of ILibakknk and 
Mary Ingersoll Bowditoh, was born at Salem, 
MasUchusetts, March 26,1773. His father, after 
following, as a shipmaster, the calling of his 
ancestors for several generations, retired fVom the 
sea, and engaged in the business of a cooper. He 
could not afford to bestow upon any of his family 
of seven children any advantages of education 
beyond those afforded by the common schools of 
the town, and these they enjoyed fv)r a few years 
only, as Nathaniel was HUinnioned at the curly 

X of ten to work in his shop. Ho wjts soon 
rwards apprenticed to a ship-ehundlor, and 
while serving liis time, gave significant evidence 
of his mathematical talents, by devoting to the 
slate every spare moment which was not occu¬ 
pied in the perusal of some honk. He wiis so in¬ 
defatigable a reader, that nt an early age ho went 
through an entire encyclo])fl 0 dia letter by letter. 
On the 11th of January, 1796, Bowditoh sailed 


from Salem as clerk to Captain Henry Prince, of 
the ship Henry, for the Isle of Bourbon. The 
vessel returned after a year’s absence, and he 
sailed a second time, as supercargo, in the Astr^a, 
to Lisbon, Madeira, and Manilla. A third voyage 
followed to the Mediterranean, and a fourth to the 
East Indies, succeeded by others in the same 
direction, until the year 1804, when he left the 
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sea and became president of a Mariue Insurance 
Company in his native city. 

During his seafaring life he took a deep interest 
in the instruction of sailors in navigation, and 
with such success, that the fact of having sailed 
with him became a strong recommendation to 
seamen Avho had enjoyed that privilege, and was 
often the cause of tlieir promotion. He was at 
the same time a thorough student, acquiring 
Latin in order to master Newton’s Principia; 
French, to obtain access to the valuable mathe¬ 
matical works in that language; and Spanish, 
German, and ItJilian, for general literary pur¬ 
poses. 

In 1800 he published his New American Prac¬ 
tical Navigator.^ a work which originated in a 
series of corrections which he comiueiioed of John 
Hamilt*>n Moore’s book on the same subject. 
Those grew so numerous, tliat he wisely jndgt^ it 
best to j)ul)li8h an independent work. It became 
widely successful, and is the univei*8ally adopted 
guide in the American marine, and to a great 
extent in the naval service of England and 
France. 

Hai>i>ening, in 1802, to be detained in Boston 
by a contrary wind on the Commencement day 
of Harvard, be strolled to the church in which 
the exorcises were held, and had the surprise and 
gratification of hearing his name called as a reci¬ 
pient of the degree of Master of Arts. It was the 
fii*8t and most welcome of a long series of similar 
public recognitions of his services. 

In 1806 he published an extremely valuable 
chart of the harbors of Salem, Beverly, Marble¬ 
head, and Manchester, and in 1828 removed to 
Boston, to take charge ns Actnni*y of the newly 
foimed Massacluisetts llosjntal Lile Insurunce 
Oomjinny, an office which he retained for the 
remainder of his lifi*. W hile thus oceu])itMl, he was 
complimented by the offer of the Hollis Professor- 
shij) of Harvard College, of the Prol'essorship of 
Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and of 
the Professorship of Mathematics at W’est Point: 
so that his ability was substantially riTognised by 
the whole country. Meanwhile he w rote papers 
on astronomy for the. transactions of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Hciences, contributed 
to the Analyst and Mathematical Diary e<lited 
by Dr. A drain, wnto articles for the American 
edition of Rees’s Cyclopeedia, tlie article on Mo¬ 
dem Astronomy in the twentieth volume of iJie 
North Amorican Review, and an account of the 
comet of 1806 in tlio fourth volume of the Month¬ 
ly Anthology. 

In 1829, tiie first volume of his great work, the 
translation and am])lification of La Place’s Meoho- 
nique Celeste, appeared. In studying tlio original 
work, Bowditoh had frequently been arrested by 
the want of demonstration of the means by which 
results had been arrived at, the author presup¬ 
posing a greater familiarity with the Bul>]eot on 
the part of his reader than could reasonably be 
predicated of any but himself. In Bowditcli’s own 
words, “ I never come across one of 1^ Place’s 
‘ Thus it plainly appears,’ without feeUng sure that 
I have got hours of hard study before me to fill up 
the chasm, and find out aiul show how it plainly 
appears.” In the task of filling up these chasms, 
and presenting the whole in a form for En^ish 
readers, he succeeded so well, tiiat La Place is 
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said to haTe remarked, I am sure that Dr. Bow- 
ditoh comprehends my work, for he has not only 
detected my errors, but has shown me how 1 
came to fall into them.” He commenced the 
work in 1815, and it formed the constant occupa¬ 
tion of his laborious life up to the time of his 
decease. The second volume appeared in 1882, 
and the third in 1884. Each of the three con¬ 
tains about a thousand quarto pages. He was 
attacked, while engaged in corrcMsting the proof 
sheets of the fourtli, by a disease which proved 
fatal, but continued his occupation in the intor- 
vais of relief from pain almost until the time of 
his death. Ho refused to allow its publication by 
subscription, waiting until his moans would allow 
him to bear the expense of the issue of five 
volumes of about a thousand pages each, say¬ 
ing that he would rather spoud a thoimatid dol¬ 
lars a year for such an object than in kec'ping a 
carriage. The w )rk mot with a better sale tlmn 
he anticipated, but w;is still a source of pecuniary 
las4 to iiim. 

Dr. Bowditch was an emiii mtly practical busi¬ 
ness man, and executed the important moneyed 
trusts co!iimittod to him by his official position 
with great success. He acoornplislied the groat 
results of his life hy untiring and systematic in¬ 
dustry. Ho rose early, in winter tw(» hours 
before dawn, and when not occupied in his office, 
was almost always to be found in his librar}", 
where it was liis delight to ho siirrounded by his 
family, an aff.^ctionate disposition forming one of 
the many fine traits of his (tharacter. He went 
out but little, ])ut w;is always glad to see his 
friends, taking groat delight in social intercourse 
and lively conversation. He was universally 
esteemed for the purity of his life, his integrity, 
and consistent course, lie was familiarly known, 
in albision perhaps to his moral as well as scien¬ 
tific career, as “ the (Ireat Pilot.” Ilis last disease 
was a scirrhus of the stomach, which for four 
weeks before bis death rendered it impossible for 
him to swallow 8oli<l food or scarcely any li<]uid. 
Tie suffered little from liiiiiger, but continually 
from thirst, which avjis partially relieved hy 
moistening his lips with cold water. His frame 
wasted away, hut his mental faculties remained 
unclouded, and his last ai*.t (»u the morning of his 
death was to recognise and address with the 
feeble powers of sight and voice which remained 
to him, each member of his family gathered 
around his couch. You see,” he said, “ I can 
distinmiish you all, and I now give you my part¬ 
ing blessing. The time is come; Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in f^eace, accord¬ 
ing to thy word.” This was on Friday, March 
16th, 1888. He was buried on the following 
Sunday morning, beneath Trinity Churoli, Bos¬ 
ton. 

The merits of Bowditch entitle him to a high 
rank among the mathematicians of the world. 
They have been carefully stated by Pickering in 
his Eulogy before the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences.* His commontiuy was an original 
work, and ho made many discoveries of his own. 

Notices of Bowditch’s Life and Character ap¬ 
peared shortly after his death, in the Eulogy 
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delivered at the request of the Corporation of 
Salem, by Judge Daniel Appleton White, and in 
the discourse of the Rev. Alexander Young. 
These celebrate the sincerity, simplicity, and 
modesty of his character. His vivacity is re¬ 
corded in an anecdote preserved by Judge White: 
—“ A late venerable lady, os remarkable for her 
sagacity as for her love of goodneas, after her 
first interview with Dr. Bowditch, observed, * I 
admire that man, for he is a live man.' He was 
truly a live man in bis whole nature and consti¬ 
tution, in his mind, conscience, soul, and body. 
Life w.is in his every thought, feeling, and action. 
So rapid were his thoughts on all subjects, that 
his judgment would often appear intuitive to 
those who could not follow his mind in its lo^cal 
])rooess, or perceive the steps to its conclusions. 
An instantaneous spring of hearty glee or mental 
delight, would sometimes, notwithstanding his 
natural and delicate sense of decorum, set all 
rules of,etiquette at defiance, and exhibit itself 
in the same open an<l joyous manner, whether he 
were at the fireside of a friend,' or at the gover¬ 
nor's oouneil-board.”* 

JOHN RANDOLPH. 

John RANi>OLPn was bom at Cawsons, the e.state 
of Col. Thoodorick Bland, his maternal grand¬ 
father, Prince George County, Virginia, June 2, 
1778. He was the son of a wealthy planter, and 
ilescondod in the seventh degree from Pocahontas. 
When a little over two years old he lost his 
father. lie was, however, tenderly reared by his 
Tiiothcr, who in 1778 w.‘is married to St. George 
Tucker. His delicate constitution prevented his 
engaging in the usual athletic sports of childhood, 
and at a very early age he acquired a taste for 
books, his first favorites being the Fairy Tales, 
the stories in the Sj>ectator, Shakespeare, and 
Voltaire's Charles XII. In 1781 tlie family were 
obliged to leave their residence at Matoax, in con- 
seqnencA) of the invasion of Virginia by Arnold, 
Randolph was soon after placed at the school of 
Walker Maury at Orange County, and on the 
removal of the establishment to Williamsburg, 
followed his teacher to that place. After passing 
a few months at Princeton and Columbia CoUogei^ 
he oompletod his course at William and Mary, and 
studied law with his uncle, Edmund Randolph, at 
Philadelphia. In 1794 he returned to Virginia, 
and on coming of age in the same year entered on 
the personal mjmagoment of his large estate. In 
1799 he became a candidate of the Republican 
party for Congress, in the Charlotte district. His 
first speech was made upon the hustings at the 
March court, and was an answer to an address on 
the Federal side by Patrick Henry, who had \reen 
induced to overcome his early objections to the 
recently adopted constitution, and run as a candi¬ 
date for the Legislature. The ooc^ion felt to ho 
the last on which Henry could ever appear before 
the public, by whom ho wns idolized, attracted a- 
great concourse, who listened with interest to the 
young man os well as the veteran. Both, though 
re|msenting opposite opinions, wore elected. 

Randolph, with the exception of the three 
intervals of two yeai*s each, retained his seat in 


* Ealogr on the Life and Oharaoter of Nathaniel Bowdltoh, 
Salem. EneycIopmUa Americana, Snpplt 
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the Houae of Ropresentatives for thirty years. 
He was a thorough-going advocate of the doctrine 
of state rights. His first speech was in support 



of a hill to reduce the army, in which some un¬ 
guarded expressions respecting the militaiy pro¬ 
fession led to a scene a short time after at the 
theatre, where some ofiioers of the army t^mk 
occasion of ^ints in the play to make remarks 
ofiensive to Randolph, who communicated a state¬ 
ment of the afioir to Adams, who brought it 
before Congress, where a report was made that 
no “ breach of the privileges of the House had 
been committed by tlio offenders.” This was 
rejected, but no further action taken. 

In the question of the purclnise of Louisiana, 
Randolph sided with Jefferson. He opj)osed the 
embargo, the war of 181:2, the re-charter of the 
United States Bunk, and the Mi^^sonri Com¬ 
promise. One of Jiis most marked efforts was his 
speech in 18t2‘2 against a resolution wbicli had 
been offered expressing the sympatby for the 
Greeks then struggling for independence. A 
similar movement was at the same time in pro¬ 
gress in South America. In 18t2(5, after the 
appointment by Adams of Clay as Secretary of 
State, Randolph referred to the afliiir as “the 
coalition of Blifil and Black George—the com¬ 
bination, unheard of till then, of the puritan with 
the blackleg.” This led to a cliallenge from Clay. 
The celebrated duel which followed is described 
by Randolph’s biographer. 

“ The night before the duel,” bqvs General James 
Hamilton, of South Carolina, “ Mr. Randolph sent 
for me. I found him calm, but in a singularly kind 
and confiding mood. He told me that he had Butuc- 
thing on his mind to tell me. He then remarked, 
* Hamilton, I have determined to receive, without 
returning. Clay’s fire; nothii.g shall induce me to 
hann a hair oi his head; I will not make his wife a 
widow, or his children orphans. Tlieir tears would 
be shed over his gi’ovc; but when the sod of Virginia 
rests on my bosom, tliere is not in this wide world 
one individual to pay this tribute upon mine.’ His 
eyes filled, and resting his head upon Ins hand, we 
remained some moments silent. 1 replied, ‘ My dear 
friend (for ours was a sort of jK)8thmiiou8 friendshij), 
bequeathed by our mothers), I deeply regret that 
you hare mentioned this subject to mo ; for you call 
upon me to go to the field ami to see you .shot down, 
or to assume the responsibility, in rcj^rd to your 
own life, in sustaining your determination to throw 
it away. But on this subject, a man’s own con¬ 
science and his own bosom are his best monitors, I 
will not advise, but under the enomous and unpro¬ 
voked personal insult you have utfored Mr. Clay, I 
cannot dissuade. I feel hound. However, to com¬ 
municate to Colonel Tattnall your decision.’ He 
begged me not to do so, and said, * ho was very 
mu^ afraid that Tattnall would take the studs and 
refuse to go out with him.’ I, however, souglit 
Colonel Tattnall, and we repaired about mid¬ 
night to Mr. Randolph’s lodgings, whom wc found 
rei^ng Milton’s great poem. For some moments he 
did not permit us to say one word in relation to the 
approaching duel; and he at once commenced one 
of those dSightfol criticisms on a passage of this 


poet, in which he was wont so enthusiastioidly to 
mdulge. After a pause. Colonel Tattnall remaned, 
* Mr. Randolph, I am told you have determined not 
to return Mr. Olay's fire; I must say to you, my dear 
sir, if I am only to go out to see you shot down, you 
roust find some other friend.’ Mr. Randolph re¬ 
marked that it was bis determination. After much 
conversation on the sulnect, I induced Colonel Tatt¬ 
nall to allow Mr. Randolph to take his own course, 
as his withdrawal, as one of his friends, might lead 
to very injurious misconstructiona. At last, Mr. 
Randolph, smiling, said, 'Well, Tattnall, 1 promise 
you one thing, if 1 see the devil in Clay’s eye, and 
that with malice prepense he means to take my life, 
I may change my mind.’ A remark 1 knew he made 
merely to propitiate the anxieties of his friend. 

** Mr. Clay and himself met at 4 o’clock the suc¬ 
ceeding evening, on the banks of the Potomac. But 
Im saw ‘ no devil in Clay’s eye,’ but a man fearless, 
and expressing the mingled sensibility and firmness 
which belonged to the occasion. 

'* 1 shall never forget this scene, as long as I live. 
It has been iny misfortune to witness several duels, 
but 1 never saw one, at least in its se(|uel, so deeply 
affecting. Tlie sun was just setting l^ehind the blue 
hills of Randolph’s own Virginia. Here were two 
of the most extraordinary men our country in its 
prodigality had produced, about to meet in mortal 
combat. Whilst Tattnall was loading Randolph’s 
nstols I .n]q)ro:iched my friend, I believed, for the 
ast time; 1 took his hand; there was not in its 
touch the quivering of one pulsation. He turned to 
me and said, ‘Clay is calm, but not vindictive—T 
hold my pui'jwse, Hamilton, in any event; remember 
this.’ On handing him his pistol, Colonel Tattnall 
sprung the Imir-trigger. Mr. Kundolph said, ‘ Tatt¬ 
nall, although 1 am one of the best shots in V irginia, 
with either a jnstol or gun, yet I never fire with the 
hair-trigger; tesides, 1 have a thick buek.skin glove 
on, whieli will destroy the delicacy of my touch, 
and the trigger may fiy before 1 know where I am,’ 
But, from his gi eat solicitude for his friend, Tattnall 
iiisitteii upon li.iiriiig the trigger. On toking their 
position, the fact turned out os Mr. Randolph atiti- 
eipoted; his pistol went off before the word, with 
the muzzle down. 

“The moment this event took place, General 
Jesup, Mr. Clay’s friend, called out that lie w ould 
instantly leave the gi-ound W'ith his friend, if that 
occurred again. Mr. Clay at once exclaime(l, it W'os 
entirely uii accident, and begged that the gentleman 
might be allf>wed to go on. On the word being 
given, Mr. Cloy fired without effect, Mr. Randolph 
discliargiiig his pistol in the aii*. The moment Mr. 
Clay saw that Mr. Rnndolpli had thrown aw'uy his 
fire, with a gush of sensihility, he instantly ap¬ 
proached Mr. Kundolph, and saiil wdth an emotion I 
never can forget:—‘ 1 trust in God, niy dear sir, you 
are untouched; after what has occurred, I would 
not have harmed you for a thousand worlds.’ 

In 1829, declining a re-election, he retired from 
Congress. He was soon after chosen a member 
of the convention for the revision of the constitu¬ 
tion of bis state, and distinguished himself in that 
body by his opposition to change. One of his 
most celebrated speeches was culled forth in this 
convention on a proposal to j)r()vide the mode in 
which future amendments should be made in the 
now instrument. This is one of its marked pas¬ 
sages:— 


• Benton has alto given a history of this alRiirv—Thirty Tears* 
View, 170. 
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Doctor Franklin, who, in shrewdness, especially in 
all that related to domestic life, was never excelled, 
used to say that two moviiigs were eatinl to one fire. 
And gentlemen, as if they wei*e an*aid that this 
besetting sin of republican governments, this rtrum 
novarwn luUdo (to us a very homely phrase, but one 
that comes pat to the purpose), this maggot of inno> 
vation, would cease to bite, are here gravely making 
provision that this Constitution, which we should 
consider os a remedy for all the ills of the body 
politic, may itself be amended or modified at any 
roture time. Sir, I am against any such provision. 

1 should as soon think of introducing into a marrii^e 
contract a provision for divorce, and tlius poisoning 
the greatest blessing of mankind at its very source— 
at its fountain heo^ He has seen little, and hsis 
reflected less, who does not know that “ necessity” is 
tlie great, powerful, governing principle of affairs 
here. Sir, I am not going into that question, which 
puzzled Pandemonium—the question of liberty and 
necessity: 

Free will, fixed &to, foroknowlodgo absolute; 

but I do contend that necessity is one princi[>al instru¬ 
ment of all the good that man enjoys. The hap¬ 
piness of the connubial union itself <lepen(ls greatly 
on necessity; and when you touch this, you 
touch the arch, the key-^torie of the arch, on which 
the happiness and well-being of society is founded. , 
Look at the relation of nnisterand slave (thatoppro- I 
brium, in the opinion of some gentlemen, to all 
civilized society and all free government). Sir, 
there are few situations in life where friendshi]>8 so 
strong and so lasting are formed, as in that very 
relation. The slave knows that he is bound indi'^'<«»- 
lubly to his master, and must, from necessity, remain 
always under his control. The master knows that 
he is bound t.o maintain and provide for bis slave so 
long as he retains him in his possession. And each 
party accorumodatos hiiiHclf to his situation. I 
have seen the dissolution of many friendships—such, 
at least, as were so called; but I Inivo seen that of 
master and slave endure so long as there remained a 
drop of the bloo<l of the master to wliioli the slave 
could cleave. Where is the necessity of this provi¬ 
sion in the Constitution ? Where is the use of it ? 
Sir, what are we about ? ITovc we not been undoing 
what the wiser heads—I must he pennitted to say 
BO—yes, sir, what the wiser heads of our ancestors 
did more than half a century ago ? Can any one 
believe that we, by any amendments of ours, by any 
of our scribbling on that parchment, bv any amulet, 
any legerdemain—charm—Abracadabra—of ours 
can prevent our sons from doing the same thing— 
that is, from doing as they jdease, just as we are 
doing as we please f It is impossible. Who can 
bind posterity f When I hear of gentlemen talk of 
making a Constitution fop “ all time,” and intro¬ 
ducing provisions into it for “ nil time,” and yet see 
men here that are older than the Constitution we 
are about to destroy—(I am older myself than the 
present Constitution—it was eshihlished when 1 was 
a boy)—^it reminds mo of the truces and the peaces 
of Europe. Tliey always begin: “In the name of 
the most holy and undivided Trinity,” and go on to 
declare, “ there shall be perfect and perpetual peace 
and unify between the subjects of such and such 
potentates for all time to comeand in less than 
•even years they are at war again. 

A short time previous to this General Jackson, 
on his accession to ofFico, tendered Randolph the 
mission to Russia. The office was accepted, and 
in August, 1880, the new minister arrived at his 
post. He left St Petersburgh soon after in conse¬ 


quence of ill he.'ilth, and in October, 1831, return- 
^ homo. His last political act was to speak to 
popular assemblies throughout his state in opposi¬ 
tion to the proclamation of General Jackson 
against nullifioation, when almost too feeble to 
, stand. Ho determined on another voyage to 
! Europe for the benefit of his health, and leftnome 
to embark nt Philadelphia. Ho st<»|L[)edat Wash- 
, ingtoD, where ho had un interesting interview 
! with his old antagonist lie was exposed 

' on his arrival in Philadelphia, on a stormy evening, 
i to the cold and min, hl.s di'^ease increased, and 
! on the nineteenth of May reached its fatal termi¬ 
nation. 

Randolph’s mental, like his physical organiza- 
: tion, was of the most sensitive nature. Though 
an active public man, ho w.xs morbidly fond of 
I retirement. Thoroughly lionest, he scorned low 
I means to attain high position, and his great 
I sareaslic powers did not tend to increase the 
! number of his friends. He was |x>\verful in inveo- 
j live, and not sparing in its use. His speeches 
! were always direct, and produced great effect. 
Some of his pointed plim^cs, like that of “mas¬ 
terly inactivity,” by which he indicated the course 
of piissive resistance lie deemed proper to be pur¬ 
sued by the opposition to the Adams administra¬ 
tion, have already jias^cd into proverbs, as his 
eccentricities, doubtless in an exaggerated form, 
have furnished material for collectors of anecdote. 
Ilis temper was quick, liis antipathies strong, but 
his disposition was kindly, and ho was a thorough¬ 
going friend. Some of tlie most pleasant portion.s 
of Ilis biography are these whicn admit us into 
his intimacies. Ho became deeply impressed by 
the truths of the Christian religion, and was a 
devout member of the Ancient Church of the Old 
Dominion, and of the England he so much 
admired. He greatly enjoyed his visits to London 
I from his .synqiatby with the associations of the 
; great historic city, and we have liennl a story of 
I lii.s walking through the Strand with his anns 
I crossed on liis breast in token of the reverence of 
a pilgrim. 

Ily his will he manumitted his slaves, tliree 
hundred in nnmhcr, niul provided for their sup- 
]K)rt. The v.alidity of the instrument was dis- 
I ])Uted by the family on the ground of insanity in 
the testator, but was sustained by tlie court. 
That Rand()li>h was at times insane there apfioare 
little reason to doubt. He felt his liability to 
attacks of this kind deeply. “ I have lived,” he 
said to Col. Benton, “in dread of insanity.” 
'I'lie remark may he taken as a key to much tliat 
is strange in liis career. 

His letters, intersiierseil through Garland’s Life, 
present the man for the most part in his genial 
moments. A seriarate selection “from among 
several hundred” as the profac-e informs us, 
LetterB of John Randolph to a Young Relative: 
embracing a Sierie» of Yean^ from Early Youth^ 
to Mature Manhood^ was published in 1834.* 

DAVID nrroHcooK. 

A VOLUME of the Roetioal Worhe of David Hitch- 
coeJc was puhlishod at Boston in 1806, Mrith a 

* Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 8vo. pp. S54 
Benton’s Thirty Yeiirs'View, L 47a Par^ Leaders; by Jo. G. 
Baldwin, pp. Iw. Hugh A. Garland's Llle of Bandolpb. 
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prefktory memoir wbioh, in connexion with the 
merits of the Terses, furnishes matter for a pass¬ 
ing notice. The chief poem of the volume, oc¬ 
tosyllabic measure, is in four parts, and entitled, 
Ths Shade of Plato: or a Defence of Religion^ 
Morality^ and OoeemmeTU, It is written with 
remarkable ease and smoothness. The Shade of I 
Plato appears, to clear up objections to the moral i 
government of the world, in the question of fate . 
and free-will, and “ vindicate the ways of God to t 
man,^' closing with some shrewd and sober ex- ; 
postnlations on the tendency to revolutionary 
principles in vogne with the Jacobinical doctrines 
at the beginning of the century. Tliere were 
many lessons at that time from pulpit and editor's 
desk from the following text— 

At this, 1 ask'd, is injury douc, 

To say tliere’s twenty gods or One ? 

Whttt matter, if men are siiieere, 

How many deities they fear? 

Whether they rev’rcnce Three in One, 

Or pay their homage to the sun; 

Or worship Apia, Jove, or Baal, 

Or own no deity at nil? 

Of what avail religious creeds, 

If men are honest in tlieir deeds ? 

If they’ll not lie, nor cheat, nor steal? 

Nor interrupt the public weal? 

If they tiic gen’ral good pursue, 

What more have mortals here to do ? 

Why stick at falsehood, theft, or fraud ? 

If men may disbelieve a God, 

And their professions be sincei-e, i 

Pray tell me what they have to fear ? 

If this belief be rooted firm, 

Duty must seem a senseless term ; 

And men, with passions to entice, 

May range the crooked maze of vice. 

Till life’s contingent scene is clos’d, 

Like tapers to the wind expos’d. 

Tis faith in one All-Seeing Kyo, 

Tliat mokes mankind themselves deny: 

That does licentiousness control; 

That curbs the proud, rebellious soul; 

And did your race this thought forego, 

No bounds to violence below ; 

Not conscience, nor the world’s applause. 

Nor magistrates, nor civil laws; 

Nor monnrehs, with despotic frown, 

Could keep the tide of folly down. 
»«»»«•« 

Yet plain as is the sacred truth, 

It seems in modem days uncouth; 

And now in reason’s boasted school, 

Is lash’d with boundless riilicule; 

Now human wisdom fain would prove, 

That there’s no God who rules above; 

That all this boundless universe. 

Was once a huge ungovem’d mass; 

A vast, stupendous whirligig, 

Dancing to one Eternal jig, 

Till by an accident, outright. 

Matter on matter chanc’d to light; 

Substance, from one confused storm. 

All rush’d to embryotio form, 

And chaos, once convuls’d with jars, 

Produc’d the sun, and moon, and stars, 

And this terraqueous planet here. 

Without a God to interfere. 

And are these philosophic rules ? 

Then tell me, ye enlighten’d fools. 

Whether on accidental cose, 

Could balance worlds in empty space 


And bound their oourse thro’ ether^s realm. 
Without a pilot or a helm. 

The Knight and Quack: ora Looking-glaas 
for Impostors in Physic, Philoeophy, or Govern¬ 
ment ; an Allegorical Poem,'* illuBtratea the 
same views of the world; while the remaining 
poem, “ The Subtlety of Foxes,” is a well drawn 
fable, exhibiting the logic of might over right 
The author of these verses was bom at Beth- 
lem, Litchfield County, Ot, in 1778, the son of a 
poor and honest shoemaker, who managed, we 
are told, in a “ sketch of the author*s life” pre¬ 
fixed to liis volume, to send the son to school 
“ when want of money or clothing did not pre¬ 
vent.” Tlie father died in 1790. His bedside 
was tended by his afiectionate and serious-minded 
son, who wrote some of his earliest verses, para- 

I ihrases of one of the Psalms, and of a j)ortion of 
jiike, “ principally in the night, while watching 
with his father in his bust sick ness.” Haviitg lost 
that pn>tectt)r, he worked at farming witli one of 
the select men of the town for five months, and 
was then hound apprentice to a shoemaker, re¬ 
maining under the direction of a guardian whom 
he chose. That he chafed a little under this course 
of life among these overseersis not to bo wondered 
at^ yet, as the sketch naivcl}" says, “though he 
might by ignorance or inadvertence sometimes 
deserve their displeasure, still, as lie never received 
the average sum of one dollar [ler montli (ex¬ 
clusive of board) for thirty-h>ur months' work, 
he could not accuse himself, on the whole, of 
being in the least degree pi*ejudioial to their in¬ 
terests.” At tlie age of twenty he jiractised his 
calling for himself at West Stock bridge, nud Great 
Barrington in Mass.; his first earnings of throe 
or four dollai’s a month being “laid out in pur¬ 
chasing clothing to 8np|)ly the place of a few rags, 
which, at that time, liad become very unfashion¬ 
able apparel for persons of his age.” At twenty- 
six he married, and at thirty-two rcjwrts himself, 
ill the preface to his book, as ])oor and laborious, 
but eiyoyiug “ ]>eace and contentment, with the 
addition of three cliildreii to his family, upon 
whom he dotes almo.st as mueh as the opulent do 
upon their riches.” Tliis is all we know of David 
Hitchcock. The Shade of Plato is oeilainly a 
remarkable production under the circumstances, 
to have been hammered out between tlie blows 
on the laj)stoD6. 

WILLIAM BIGLOW. 

William Biglow was born in Natick, Mass., 
September 22, 1778. In an account of his eorljy 
years, published in one of tlie numerous periodi¬ 
cals, Hie Federal Orrery, to whicli he contributed, 
he says:— 

I was bora in a small country village, of reputa* 
ble industrious parents, at a time when they were 
as poor as poverty herself. Nothing remarkable 
was at that time observed in me, except th^ I was, 
in the phnue of the hamlot, a desperate croM 
body.” This, however, must have been owing to 
some indisjiosition of body; for 1 noturally possess a 
very peaceable temper. 

At a proper age 1 was sent to school—^five weeks, 
in whiter, to a ntaster, who could read; and as long, 
in summer, to an old maid, who could knit. Possess 
iug a strong attachment to books, I soon passed 
from my primer to my psalter, and thenoe in a short 
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time to xuy Bible, which were the only books wc 
used. At Oiu early period of life, 1 perused all the 
neighboring libranes, which contained “Pilgrim's 
Pi’ogress,^ ** Day of Doom,” and many otlier compo¬ 
sitions equally elegant and entertaining. 

Among ray schoolfellows, I was so peaceful and 
condescending, that I was generally denominated a 
coward. But that, which was attributed to pusil¬ 
lanimity, was rather the effect of good nature. 
Ilowover violently enraged, one smue from my 
adversary would instantaneously assuage my anger, 
and determine me to become his faithful friend. 

Though this complaisance led my schoolmates to 
practise many impositions upon me, yet 1 esteemed 
this inoonvetiience sufficiently compensated, as it 
caused me to be^'oino a great favorite of my old 
grandmother. Bo great wtis her esteem for me, that 
she took me, at a very early age, to wait on her, and 
my venerable old grandfather. In this situation I 
passed several years; and, as constantly as Saturday 
night came round, I very piously said my catechism, 
and Buppc<l on hasty-pudding; and, with equal 
devotion, rode to meeting on Sunday, and carried 
my aunt behind mo on a pillion. 

There began my poetical career, by composing 
“ a ballad^ containing a true and Burprifnng account 
of how the DcacovLH «on went a courting^ lost hit md- 
dlc, and found it again, which ha<l a great run in 
the village. Tliia circumstance added to my foi-mer 
fume at school; an<l my great averaion to every 
species of manual labor determined my father to 
give me a public education. 1 was accordingly sent 
to our parson’s, wlicre I attended closely and 
entirelv to my studies, and, in a short time, became 
a member of the univej*8ily. 

When 1 came to college, I was, like most great 
authors, awkward and bashful; and my classmates 
immediately concluded that I was either a fool or a 
geniuH. My instructors, however, were <iecidedly 
of tlie former opinion. 1 wos by uo means an idle 
fellow; blit I paid very little attention to the stated 
exercises of the college, clioosing rather to follow 
my own incliimtions loan those of my goveniors, 1 
stmliously avoided cultivating an acquaintance with 
imy, cxcc]>t a few selected classmates, and this 
seclusion continued me an unpolished country fel¬ 
low. At length I have found my way through, and 
have retired into a neat rural village, and taken a 
small school, resolving to hide myself from tlic noise, 
insults, and injuries of the world, behind my own 
insignificance. 1 hero pass for a good soul: and, 
because I cannot bo genteel, I do all in my power to 
make people believe that 1 will not 

JNotwitlistauding I have passed iu the world, thus 
silent and unknown, I liave, as far as my opportu¬ 
nities would peraiit, made very accurate observations 
upon men and manners. When your paper made its 
appearance among us, I concluded that some of my 
compositions might be of service to you, and deter¬ 
mined to publish them periodically. • * * • 

After this eimlanation, you will readily perceive 
what kind of fare 1 shall ^ likely to serve up; and, 
if jou will give this a place in your literary oglio, 1 
will do my endeavor shortly to prepare a still 
more palatable morsel 

Charles Chatterbox, Esq. 

Shortly after writing this sketch, one of a series 
entitled “ Omnium Gatherum,” he was orduned 
and settled in Salem os a toucher. In 1799 he 
delivered a poem entitled Education^ before the 
Phi Beta E!appa at Cambridge. He soon roinoved 
to Boston, to take ohar^ of the PubUo Latin 
School. Here he remained for several years, 
preaching occasionally, contributing to tl^ pe¬ 


riodicals of the day, and pr^aring several educa¬ 
tional text-books. His school was iu high repute. 
Edward Everett was one of his pupils. Intem¬ 
perate habits gnlniug the mastery over him, he 
was compelled to retire to his home at Natidc. 
He passed some time in keeping a village school 
iu Maine, and in the latter port of his life was 
emjiloyed as a proof-reader in the University 
printing-office at Cambridge. He died ofapoplezy 
at Boston, January 12, 1844. 

Biglow puldished in 1830, a History qf ths 
Town of Natick^ M(m.^from 1650 to t^ present 
time^ and also of Sherburne^ Mass.^ from its In¬ 
corporation to the end of the year 1830. But his 
best and most numerous writings are to be found 
in the Village Messenger^ a paper published at 
Amherst, II., which he edited in 1796, the 
Federal Orrery, and the Massachusetts Magazine 
of Boston, and other periodicals. It was his 
custom, Mr. Buckingham informs us in his 
Reminiscences, to walk from Natick to Boston, 
some fifteen miles, ^^s))end a day or two in the 
newspaper printing-offices, write poetry for his 
friends the editor.^, and then return to his rural 
retreat.” 

Biglow was a rea<ly versifier as well as an 
agreeable pnise writer. Having given the com¬ 
mencement of his career in tlie latter, we may 
present some of his stages in the former. 

His coll(‘ge i)oem of 1793, entitled “ Classolo^,” 
in imitation of the old English song “ Heatnen 
Mythologj^” describing tlie humors of his class¬ 
mates with a bacchanal flavor, is not forgotten 
at Harvard at the present day. lie commences 

Songs of scholars in reveling roundelays 
Belciied out with hickups at bacchanal oo, 
Bellowed, till heaven’s high concave rebound the 
lays, 

Are all for college carousals too low. 

Of dullnese quite tired, with merriment fired, 

And fully inspired with amity’s glow, 

With bate-drowning wine, boys, and punch all 
divine, boys, 

The Juniors combine, boys, in friendly high ckx 

His intimacy with the magazines did not blind 
his eyes to their amiable weaknesses in his day, 
which are pleasantly satirized in his 

RXCEirr TO XAKX A MAQAZnVB. 

A plate, of art and meaning void, 

To explain it a whole page employed: 

Two tales prolongeil of maids deluded; 

Two more begun, and one ooiioluded; 

Life of a fool to fortune risen; 

The death of a starved Iraurd in prison; 

On woman, beauty-spot of nature, 

A panegyric and a satire; 

Cook’s voyages, in continuation; 

On taste a tasteless dissertation; 

Description of two fowls aquatic: 

A list of ladies, enigmatic; 

A story true from French translated, 

Wliich, with a lie, might well be mated; 

A mangled slice of English history; 

Essays on miracles and mystery; 

An unknown character attaokA, 

In story founded upon fsot: 

Advice to jilts, coquets, and prudes: 

And thus the pompous Prose oondudea. 

For Poetiy—a birth-day ode; 

A fable of the mouse and toad; 
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A modett wiah for a Idod wife, 

And all tiie other joys of life; 

A song, descriptive of tlie season; 

A poem, free n'om rhyme and reason: 

A Sunken song, to banish care; 

A simple sonnet to despair; 

Some stanzas on a brid^ bed; 

An epitaph on Shock, just dead; 

A pointless epigram on censure; 

An imitation of old Spenser; 

A dull acrostic and a rebus; 

A blustering monody to Phoebus; 

The country ’gainst the town defeudea; 

And thus the Poetry is ended. 

Next, from the public piints, display 
The news and lyings of the day; 

Paint bloody Mars A Co. surrounded 
By thousands slain, ten thousand wounded; 

Steer your sly politics between 
The Aristocrat and Jacobin ; 

Then end the whole, both prose and rhyme, in 
The ravages of Death and Hymen. 

Hifl “ Cheerfdl Parson” will give us an inkling 
of his amiable character, wliich all of his cou- 
teniporarios united in admiring, as well as of his 
poetic jxiwers.* 

THE CHEBOrVL PABSON. 

Since bards are all wishing, pray why may not I f 
Though but a poor rhymer, for once 1 will try. 

The fife, that 1 choose, would be pleasant to scarce 
one, 

Yet the life, that I choose, is the life of a parson 

First on me, kind heaven, a fortune bestow’, 

Too hi^h for contempt and for envy too low, 

On which 1 with prudence may hope to subsist, 
Should 1 be for my damnable doctrine dismissed. 

In a rich fni-ming village, where P-s sliall plead. 

And D-r feel pulses, give physic, and bleed, 

YThere A-1 the you&s and the children sluill 

teach. 

There may I be called and there settled to preach. 

Not damnuig a man for a different opinion, 

Pd mix with the Calvinist, Baptist, Ai-minian, 

Treat each like a man, like a Christian and brother. 
Preach love to our Maker, ourselves and each other. 

On a snug little farm, IM provide me a seat. 

With buildings oil simple, substantial and neat; 
Some sheep and some cattle my pastures to graze. 
And a middle priced pony, to draw my new chaise. 

When I find it no longer “ good being alone,” 

May a mild, rural nvrmph “become bone of my 
bone;” 

Not fixed, like a puppet, on fashion’s stiff wires, 

But who can be genteel, when occasion requires. 

Whose wealth is not money, whose beauty’s not 
paint; 

Not an infidel romp, nor a sour-hearted saint; 

Whose religion’s not heat, and her virtue not cold¬ 
ness, 

Nor her modesty fear, nor her wit manly boldness. 

Thus settled, with care I’d apportion my time 
To my sermons, my garden, my wife, and my rhyme, 
To teach the untaught, and to better the bad, 

To laugh with the merry, and ween with the sod. 


* Bucklng^iim^ NewqMpor BemlniBcenoas, vol. 11. 227-287, 
276-228, where, with the extracts we have given, will bo fonud 
many cnrlons pasaagea of Blglow'a writloga 


At the feast, where religion might be a spectator, 
Where friendship presided, and mirth was a waiter, 
rd fear not to join with the goodJiumored clan, 
And prove that a parson may still be a man. 

Thus blest, may my life be slid smoothly away, 

And I still grow more grave, as my hair grows more 
gray; 

With age may the hope of the Christian increase, 
And strew life’s descent with the blossoms of peace. 

And when we leave this world, as leave it we must, 
With rapture meet death, and sink into the dust, 
With a tear in each eye may the parish all say, 

“ They were a kind pair, and did good in their day.” 

Crablbs Chattbbbox, £s(^ 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JUN. 

Thomas Paine was tbo second son of Robert 
Treat Paine, the celebrated signer of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and was born at Taunton, 
Moss., December 9, 1773. His name was subse¬ 
quently changed on bis own application, in 1801, 
witli the plea that he bad no Christian name^ by 
the Massachusetts legislature, to tliat of bis father. 




At the age of hcveii his family removed to Bos- 
, ton, where be was prepared for Harvard College 
I in one of tlie public schools, and entered the 
; Fresbiiioii class in 1788. One of bis claasmates 
I wrote a squib on him in verse, on the college 
{ wall, and Paine, on consultation with bis friends, 
' being advised to retaliate in kind, did so, and tlius 
beCiiine aware of the i)oetic faculty of which he 
atterwards made siudi liberal use. He henceforth 
wrote most of his college compositions in verse, 
with such success, that he was assigned the post 
of poet at the college exhibition in tlie autumn 
of 1791, and at tlio Commencement in the follow¬ 
ing year. After receiving his diploma he entered 
the counting-office of Mr. James Tisdale, but 
must have lu-oved an unprofitable assistant to that 
gentleman, as in the words of his biographer he 
made entries in his day-book in poetry, and once 
made out a charter-party in the same styleand 
1 on one occasion when sent to the bonk with a 
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check for five hundred dollars, meeting ^ the 
way some literary acquaintances, he went off with 
them to Oainbridge, ^^and spent a week in the 
ei:\joyment of ^ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,* ” returning with the cash, at the end of 
that period, to his duties. He was a frequent 
contributor at this period to the “Seat of the 
Muses** of the Massachusetts M^azine, where a 
long poetical correspondence wiU be found be¬ 
tween Philonia TMrs. Morton) and himself. 

In 1792 the players made their first appearance 
in Boston. Their performances were at first 
called dramatic recitations, to avoid collision with 
a law forbidding “ stage plays.” This was re¬ 
pealed in' 1798, when the Federal-street theatre 
was built and opened Fob. 4, 1794, with a prize 

5 rol{»^e, by our author, who fell in love with 
[iss Baker, aged sixteen, one of the company. 
He passed a largo portion of his time the ensuing 
year in writing theatrical criticisms; left the 
counting-house and issued the pn)spectus of the 
Federal Orrery^ a semi-weekly newsjiaper, which 
made its appearance October 20, 1794. In the 
following February ho married Miss Balcer, with¬ 
out obtaining the consent of his father. The 
breac/h was partially healed a few years after. In 
1795 he delivered a poeiii on taking his degree of 
A.M. at Cainbridgi', entitled The Imention of 
Letters, It contained some lines referring to 
Jacobinism, which he spoke, notwithstanding 
they had been crossed out by the college authori¬ 
ties. It was perhaps in part owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance that two largo editions of the poem 
wore sold. They produced him a profit of fifteen 
hundred dollars. It is dedicated to Washing¬ 
ton, with a rajiturous eulogy upon whom it 
closes:— 

Could Faustus live, by gloomy grave resign’d, 
With power extensive, as sublime his mind, 

Thy glorious life a volume should compose, 

As AlfM immortal, spotless a.s its snows. 

The stars should bo its types—its press the age ; 
The earth its biiidhig—and the sky its page. 

In 1794 ho produced his earliest ode. Rise Co¬ 
lumbia. It has a spirited burden. 

When first the sun o’er oeoaii glow’d 
And earth unveil’d her virgin breast, 

SufTreme ’mid Nature’s vast abode. 

Was heard the Almighty’s dread behest; 

Rise, Columbia, brave and free. 

Poise the globe, and bound the sea. 

In 1797 he sold his paper, which had suffered 
from his neglect of editorial duties, having lost 
several thousand dollars by the speculation. He 
delivered his poem, the Ruling Passion, before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1797. He gained 
twelve hundred dollars by its publication. 

The famous song of Adams and Liberty was 
written in 1798, at the re<juo<»t of the “ Ma.ss/t- 
chusetts Charitable Fire Society.’* Its sale yield¬ 
ed him a profit of more than seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; more than eleven dollars for each 
line, as the matter of fact Mr. Allen correctly 
calculates. These receipts show a popularity 
which, particularly in the case of the two college 
poems, is very remarkable. In 1799 he delivered 
an oration to an au^ence “ crowded to almost the 
utmost pressure of possibility,** on the first anni¬ 


versary of the dissolution of the alliance with 
France. It was written a few davs only before 
its delivery, and was very successful. The author 
sent a copy, after its publication, to Washington, 
and received a reply, in which the General prays— 
“ You will be assur^ that I am never more gra¬ 
tified than when I see the effusions of genius from 
some of the rising generation, which promises to 
secure our nationd rank in the literary world; as 
I trust their firm, manly, and patriotic conduct 
will ever maintain it with dignity in the poli¬ 
tical,” John Adams also acknowledged this 
“new effort of a pregnant and prolific genius.** 
Paine soon separated from the tlieatre, where he 
filled the office of “master of ceremonies” and 
occasional prologue writer, removed to Newbury- 
I port, and studied law. Here, on the invitation of 
1 the inhabitants, he delivered, on the 2d of Janu- 
I ary, 1800, a Eulogy on Washington. In the same 
I year be removed to Boston, with his legal in¬ 
structor, Mr., afterwards Chief Justice Parsons. 
In 1802 ho was admitted, and commenced prac¬ 
tice with great suceess, but unfortunately the re¬ 
turn of the ]>Iayers, in 1808, led to his former 
unsettled mode of life. He did not again rally, 
planned but never executed several literary pro¬ 
jects, and died on the 18tb of November, 1811, 
leaving a dauglitej- and two sons, who were pro¬ 
vided with a homo in bis father’s house. 

His works were c()lle(‘t d by a most enthu¬ 
siastic and ])ain8-taking editor, Charles Prentiss, 
and published at }^)ston, in 1812, in one large 
8vo. volume, a significant proof of the author’s 
popularity. 

FEOK “ THK RULINO PAftSlON." 

From fops we turn to pedant'^, dec]) and dull; 

Grave, without sense; o’erflowing, jet not full.” 
See, the lank hook-worm, piled with lumbering 
lore. 

Wrinkled in Latin, and in Greek fourscore, 

With toil incessant, thumbs the ancient page, 

Now blots a hero, now turns down a sage 1 
O’er Learning’s field, with leaden eye he strays, 

’Mid busts of fame, and monuments of praise 
With Gothick foot he treads on flowers of taste. 

Yet stoops to pick the pebbles from the waste. 
Profouinl in trifles, he can tell, how short 
Were .^Fsop’s legs, how large was Tully’s wart; 

And, scaled by Gunter, marks, with joy absurd. 

The cut of Homer’s cloak and Euclid’s beard! 

Thus through the weary watch of sleepless night. 
This learned ploughman plods in piteous plight; 

Till the dim taper takes French leave to aoze, 

And the fat foho tumbles on his toes. 

ADAMS AND LIBCSTT. 

Ye sons of Columbia, who bravclj have fought 
For those rights, which unstain^ from your sirea 
had descended, 

May you long taste the blessings your valour has 
bought, 

And your sons reap the soil which your fathers 
defended; 

’Mid tiie reign of mild pence, 

May your nation increase. 

With the glory of Rome and the wisdom of 
Greece; 

And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 

While the eai*th bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 
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In a dime whose rich vales feed the marts of the 
world, 

\frhose diores are unshaken by £iirope’s commo¬ 
tion, 

The trident of commerce should never be hurl’d, 

To increase the le^timate powers of the ocean. 
But shoiHd pirates invade, 

Though in thunder array’d. 

Let your cannon declare the free charter of trade. 

For ne’er shall the sons, <fec. 

The fame of our arms, of our laws the mild sway, 
Had justly ennobled our nation in story, 

Tili the dark clouds of faction obscured our young 

And enveloped the sun of American glory. 

But let traitors bo told. 

Who their country have sold, 

And barter’d their God for his image in gold, 

That ne’er will the sous, <bc. 

While France her huge limbs bathes recumbent in 
blood. 

And society’s base threats with wide dissolution ; 
May peace, ^ike the dove who return’d from the 
flood, 

Find an ark of abode in our mild constitution. 

But, though pence is our aim. 

Yet the boon we disclaim. 

If bought by our sovereignty, justice, or fame. 

!Fo r ne’er shall the sons, &c. 

*Ti8 the fire of the flint each American warms: 

Let Rome’s haughty victors beware of collision; 
Let them bring all the vassals of Europe in arms. 
We’re a world by ourselves, and oisdain a pro¬ 
vision. 

While, with patriot pride, 

To our laws we’re allied, 

No foe can subdue us, no faction divide. 

For ne’er shall the sons, 

Our mountains arc crown’d with imperial oak, 
Whose roots, like our liberties, ages have nourish’d, 
But long ere our nation submits to the yoke. 

Not a tree shall be left on the field where it 
flourish’d. 

Bhould invasion impend, 

Every grove would descend 
From the hill tops they shaded, our shores to de¬ 
fend ; 

For ne’er shall the sons, dec. 

Let our patriots destroy Anarch’s pestilent worm, 
Lest our liberty’s growth should be check’d by 
corrosion; 

Then let clouds thicken round us: we heed not the 
storm; 

Our realm fears no shock, but the earth’s own ex¬ 
plosion ; 

Foes assail us in vain, 

Though their fleets bridge the main, 

For our altars and laws, with our lives, we’ll 
maiutaia 

For ne’er shall the sons, Ac. 

Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple 
asunder; 

For, unmov’d, at its portal would Washington stand, 
Amd repulM, with his breast, the assaults of the 
thunder! 

His sword from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 

And conduct, with its point, every flash to the 
deep. 

For ne’er shall the sons, Ac. 


Let fiune to the world sound America’s voice; 

No intrigues can her sons from their govemmaBt 
sever: 

Her pride are her statesmen—^their laws are her 
choice. 

And shall flourish till Liberty slumbers for ever. 
Then unite heart and hand. 

Like Leonidas’ band, 

And swear to the God of the ocean and land. 
That ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves. 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 

ISAAC 8T0EY. 

A YOLTJME was published in Boston in 1801 en¬ 
titled, A Pcbrnasaian Shop opened in the Findario 
Style^ by Peter Quince, It was a collection 

of the waggeries in imitation of Peter Pindar, 
which had given life to the well filled columns of 
the Farmer'^ Museum ; a publication, which drew 
ui)on the pure invention, and sometimes the mere 
ingenuity of the clever writers who contributed 
to it. They bear date from 1V96, and some of 
them had been contributed to Barrett’s Newbury- 
port Politieal Gazette. The “sign-board,” by 
way of preface to the volume, shows the elabo¬ 
rate preparation of these trifles, uiid is itself a 
curiosity. 

BION-BOAED. 

PETER’S Shop contuiiiB tiic largest ami most 
fashionable assortment of Apollo-Ware; beautiful 
and variegated Odes, by the yard or piece; Songs 
suitable for any and every occasion—single, or by 
the set; one crate of broken Eleoies, which can be 
so joined together, as to suit the vilest and worthiest 
characters: also, a few Elastic Trusses— calculated 
with great care and ingenuity, for lotme Politicians; 
one TREPANING INSTRlIMKNTto be used on such 
persons, only, who have cracked their skulls, in try¬ 
ing to pull down go(>d government A few bundles 
of InvociitioiiB, Addresses, Excuses, Conundrums, 
Whip-Syllabubs and deifications—together with a 
new-invented Biu and Spattebdasiies, for the sole 
benefit and behoof of slovenly Critic*. 

Besides the above-mentioned articles, Peter has a 
more pleasing and diversified a8st)rtment. in his large 
W'ARB-IlotbK, which will be opened us soon as Aptdlo- 
Ware becomes more fashionable. Peter keejw con¬ 
stantly for sale, in the back part of his shop, Par- 
nasHian-trinkets, Heliconiav-npout*^ and Peyaasuaea 
on truckles, for the accommodation of young and 
lame Poetasters; also, a very ingeiiioiis .Spiniiing- 
W’lieel, which will turn off Epic-Poems of any length 
and on auy subject, with the utmost ease and dis¬ 
patch ; beside furiiisliing fhern with glossaries and 
obsolete quotations—all of wdiich will be sold on the 
most reasonable terms, for cash or short credit. Ped¬ 
lars and Ballad-Singers may depend on making good 
bargaiim and receiving ample encouragement, at said 
buck apartment, where tliey will find a number of 
heavy moulded geniusses eternally at pen nibbing. 
Peter has with much care and expense procured a 
curious and complicated Water-Macnine, for grinding 
with astonishing rapidity hard and cramp phrases 


V A Parnaaslsii Shop opened in the Pindaric style; by Peter 
Qalnoe, Esq. 

Be not Imposed on by a name 
But bid your eye tbe picture’s merit trace, 

Poiwin, at times, In outlines may be lame. 

And Gnidu's angels d**stltute of gracc.—P. Pxhdab. 

Boston. Bussell and Cutter: 1801 12mo. pp. 165. 
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into Epitaplii, lUbni8«s, Catches, Lore- 

Pills, Dying>PMdiii8, and Wit-Crackers :—theae are 
sold by the grooe or box, to Country Traders, at a 
reduced price. 

N. B. Cash and the highest price given for new 
ideas. 

The verses are, a few of theTn, politionl and anti¬ 
democratic in those days; some are patriotic, but 
they are mostly amatory and bac(;hanalian; a few 
are sheer nonseiLso verses. There is a short series 
written in 1799 of Consolatory Odes^ dedicated 
with Christian piety to those unfortunate beings 
who labor under the malignant influence of tJie 
Democratic mania. The autlior of these clever 
Federal verses was Isaac Story, who was born at 
Marblehead (the son of the clergyman of the 
same natno at that j>hiC(0, August 25, 1774. lie 
was a graduate of Harvard of 1793, and became 
a lawyer at Kutlnn<i, Mjissachnsetts. In 1792 he 
jmblishedat Marblehead An Epistle from Yaric^ 
to Inhle^ together with their characters.^ as related 
in the Spectator. This college production is in 
verse, in tliis pathetic appeal:— 

From the sad place where sorrow ever reigns 
And hopeless wretches groan beneath their chains; 
Where stern oppression lifts her iron hand 
And restless cruelty usurps command, Ac. 

In 1800 he delivered a eulogy on Wasliington at 
Sterling, Mussachu'^otts, where ho 'was then a re¬ 
sident. The next year ho aj)pears as a Fourth of 
July orator at Worcester. His oration was pub¬ 
lished. He died at the early age of twenty-nine, 
while on a visit to his father at MarbleheaJl, July 
19, 1803. The following obituary from the pen 
of hiN cousin, Judge Joseph Story, appeared in the 
SaUm Register of July 26. 

‘‘ At Marblehead, on Tuesday evening last, 
Isaae Story, Jr., Esq., of Rutland, A gentleman 
well known by nuiiieroiw productions in iK)lito 
literature. In his manners bland, social, and af¬ 
fectionate; in his disposition sportive and con¬ 
vivial ; in his morals pure, generous, and unaf¬ 
fected; in his mind vivacious, refined, and face¬ 
tious. After the usual academic course he pursued 
the science of Jurisprudence, and gave promise of 
an honorable station among advocates. In the 
interval of judicial studies he courted the Aoiiian 
Sisters, and occasionally gave to the public spe¬ 
cimens of accomplished composition. Wit and 
humor were provinces in wliioh he sought pecu¬ 
liar favor; tliough he not unfrequently mingled in 
his poetic effusions the gravity of sententionsness 
with the lighter graces. But, alas I the wit, the 
poet, and the moralist, now exists only in his writ¬ 
ings. Deatli has consigned him to the common 
lot of mortality. 

*' Spirit of liim whose chastened soul 

Could touch each chord of pure desire, 
Whence, flown beyoml the mind’s control, 

Thy brilliant thought, thy Druid fire? 

** Lost in thy manhood's chariest bloom, 

O'er thee shall pity meekly mourn. 

And many a sylph, who haunts the gloom. 

With twilight dews hesprend thine urn. 

** Beside, thine * airy harp' shall rest. 

With wonted charms unskilled to play, 

Or wildly moved in grief suppreet. 

Fling to the breeae its fiiueral lay. 


** Yet may the willow lore to bend, 

And there the gentler myrtle woo, 

While softly sighs each passing friend. 

Ah 1 Yoriok, bard of truth, adieu!” 

OPE TO POVSBTT. 

Peter hfildeth confab u>Uh 

aekethquestionsattimt Qhariby-^aeidmOeihwtih aUtOe anger 
and inc<msietency’--biKt tUU canters in cknrob-ensasvire. 

Come, Poverty, with placid hue. 

With ragged garments, worn-out shoe; 

Come, hear the jovial Peter 1 
Thy squalid looks and haggard mien, 

Protuo’raut hones and eyes scarce seen, 

Now swell his solemn metre. 

Wlien on he travell’d life's green vale. 

Where fickle fancy ftiu’d his sail. 

He thought he ne’er should sorrow; 

But that old Time would constant bring, 

From joy's gay source a plenteous spring. 

For ev’ry coming morrow. 

Thus buoy’d by hope, he turn’d his lyre; 

Enjoy’d his friends, indulg’d desire. 

And laugh'd at lengthen’d faces; 

Pity’d the j>lodding man of trade; 

The skin-flint miser, moping maid. 

And all, who shun’d tne Graces. 

With careless foot he trip'd the green; 

Each day, each hour, chang’d pleasure's seeno. 

Nor thought, jKMir soul, on thee. 

Nature has given us plenteous stock, 

To kecf) us tVom thy stumbling block, 

And fill our hearts with glee. 

In vain you steal our bags of riches, 

Thread-bare our elbows, tear our breeches. 

Or leave our feet unshod. 

With health and virtue on we trudge, 

Knowing that all thy tricks are fu%e. 

While there exists a God. 

Thus thought he, iii his youthful days. 

And still those thoughts shall swell his lays, 

And keep his bosom quiet; 

For tho’ thou com’st, with visage pale, 

And drag’st him, tatteFd into jail. 

His soul shall breed mo riot. 

Along life's twisting road we find 
Of halt and maim’d, of mad and blind. 

Of doleful and of dumb, 

A train, both hideous, sad, and poor. 

Seeking each day compassion’s door. 

While going to kingdom come. 

O’er those Compassion sheds a tear, 

Wliile pity stops their ploiuts to hear. 

And cures, or mourns their fate; 

Yet when w© see thee those infest, 

Who are with strength and reason blest, 

Our minds are fill’d with hate. 

Not one decree of Heaven we blame. 

But on them cry out “ fools I for shame, 

Betake thee unto labour.” 

Unless by dire misfortune spent, 

They are in Law’s vile dungeon pent. 

To gratify a neighbour. 

Then anger and compassion blend. 

We damn the wretch, act sorrow's friend 
But like thee ne’er the more; 

Rather abominate thy form, 

And, as we would fell Winter’s storm, 

A^inst thee shut the door. 

ITM. 


P. 
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rmaCu aj>tmu to tbm cm. 

JBoaiu$itteyqwipre(»dneffotiia^ 

VlprUoa gen$moriaUmn, 

PaUma rwra bobut Mercei wit, 

SolvtU9 0 mfi</amor«.—H o&aob. 

To the City Tve bid an adien 1 
To its pleasures and parties farewell I 

Nor can they entrap me anew; 

Or call me once more from my celL 

I believ’d midst the rich and the great, 

Mild contentment and happiness dwelt; 

That they blunted the arrows of fate, 

And sddom keen misery felt 

That Time flew with pinions of down, 

While Charity brighten’d his woy; 

And Peace^ on her okve branch crown, 

Recorded the deeds of each day. 

That Justice, with mercy attir’d, 

Heard the cause of the poor anil oppress'd; 

Check’d the tongue with malevolence fir’d. 

And the wrongs of the feeble redress’d. 

The delusioi^ is over and past. 

And the tinsel, which misery clad, 

Is remov’d by my reason at last, 

And 1 mourn tliat the world is so bad. 

That anguish and want should appear. 

With gaiety's mantle adorn’d ; 

That 1 language of softness should hear, 

From a wretch, whom humanity scorn’d. 

That damsels with modest array, 

And manners apparently good, 

Should trip through the city all day,— 

But at liight, with fell infamy brood. 

The rich meet the rich in the street. 

And tho’ vices hang thick round their heart, 

Shake bauds and most courteously greet-— 

But with plots and contrivances part 

No hand wipes a tear from the eye 
Of the widow, or fatherless child; 

But all their assistance deny 
And laugh to behold them beguil’d. 

The good man, by poverty led, 

Tliro’ the city must wander alone; 

With the offals of grandeur be fed. 

And to wretchedness open his moan. 

'The worldlings have virtue forsook; 

To self are their bounties confin’d; 

While those, who take pride in a crook, 

Are patrons and friends to mankind. 

01 nature, thy works I adore; 

The path, thou’st design’d us to tread. 

Is stock’d with the richest of love. 

With the fairest of roses bespread. 

Our wants are both simple and few. 

Where virtue and modesty reign; 

But the phantoms of bliss we pursue. 

And the counsels of wisdom disdain. 

Let me wander my cottage around. 

Taste the flruits of labour and care; 

With health, peace, and friendship abound. 

And 1 shall not of pleasure despair. 

F. Qumoi. 

LEONABD WOODS. 

This distm^ished scholar and divine was bom at 
Princeton, Mass., Jane 19, 1774. l^s parents, 
Bamnel and Abi^ Woods, are spoken of as both 
possessing strong mental powers, while they were 


of “ Puritanic pietyhis father^s “ habits of seri¬ 
ous thought upon metaphysical subjects having 
obtained for him the title of “ philosopher Woods,” 
With small opportunity for cultivation when 
young, he became conversant with tlie most im¬ 
portant histories, with tlie poetry of Milton, Young, 
and Watts; as also with tne works of Locke and 
Edwards, and of many of the Puritan divines.* 
llis son Leonard eai'ly exhibited a taste for study, 
profiting by the instructions of his father and an 
elder sister. At six or seven he fbllowed the ex¬ 
ercises of a class of older boys in arithmetic, keep¬ 
ing pace with them on his substitute for a slate, 
of a piece of birch bark; notwithstanding these 
signs of talent he might have been confined to the 
duties of his father’s farm, had not a fit of sick¬ 
ness, which abated his strength, marked him out 
for the physically less laborious occupations of the 
scholar. Ilis mother assisted this scheme of study, 
which he pursued with tho villa^ clergyman; and 
in 1792 he entered Harvard, ttuiing his degree in 
course in the class with John lackering, with the 
higliest honors in 1796. lie then was engaged as 
a teacher in Medford for eight months, wlien ho 
commenced the study of theology witli Dr. Charles 
Backus at Somers, Ct., continuing his studies at 
home with tho Ilihle and Brown’s system of divi¬ 
nity for his princi}ml text-hooks. In 1798, he was 
ordained at Newbury as the succe.ssor of Dr. Da¬ 
vid Tappan, who had been appointed professor of 
Theology at Harvard. lie married the next year 
Miss Abigail Wheeler, daughter of Joseph AVhee¬ 
ler, judge of probate in W(»rcester. rfis jmblic 
literary reputation dates from tlie year 1805, when 
he contributed a series of papers to the religious 
periodical. The Panopliet^ conducU‘d by Dr. Morse 
of Charlestown, in defence of the old orthodox 
Calvinism, which was then powerfully assailed by 
the advocates of the new opinions in vogue at 
Cambridge, and elsewhcrc'.f A scheme for an 
educational institution “to pro\ide for the church 
a learned, orthodox, and pious ministry ” now de¬ 
veloped itself, which insulted in the opening of 
the Andover Theological Seminary, Sejitemljer 
28,1808, with Mr. Woods in the choir of Christian 
Theology—a professorship which he occupied for 
thirty-eight j^ears, when he resigned the office in 
1846, retaining the rank of Emeritus professor. 
He published his lectures, embracing his system 
of systematic theology', and a pt»rtion of his mis- 
celluneous writings, in a series of his “ Works ” in 
five volumes, in 1849 and ’50. The first three 
volumes (K)ntain one hundred and twenty-eight of 
the Andover courses of lectures; the other two 
cx)ntain letters, essays, and sermons, including the 
controversial letters to Unitarians, an Examination 
of the Doctrine of Perfection, a Dissertation on Mi- 
raclas, a Course of Study, Letters h) Young Minis¬ 
ters, and Essays on the “ Philosophy of the Mind,” 
“ Cause and Effect in Connexion with Fatalism 


* A Ditcoune (of the btoimipblcal portion of which the pro- 
Bent aoconnt is an abstract) dollverad at the Funeral of Kev. 
Leonard Woods, D.D.. In the Ohapel of the Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Andover. Aug. 98,1851 By Bdward A. Lawrence, 
fe« 0 or in the Theolc^cal Bemlnary, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 

t Ko. 1. of the Panopllst or the Christians Armory, was 
publlshod June, 1806; with vol. xiv. in Jan. 1616, it became 
united with the Missionary Herald; in January 1891, lost its 
miscellaneous oharaoter, and the publication fiu since been 
well known as the Missionary Herald, the organ of the Ameri¬ 
can Board. 
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and Free Agency,” and other metaphysical reli¬ 
gions topics. 

His habit of mind in these theological writings 
is thus described by his son-in-law, Professor Law¬ 
rence, who has sketched his moral and intellectual 
character with a discriminating pen. “ He was 
never weary of an old truth because of its age, nor 
repelled from a new one because it was new. He 
believed in improvements in theologians and theo¬ 
logical science, though not in theological truths. 
He regarded these improvements as coming 
through much study and prayer, by approxima¬ 
tions of human ideas and human hearts to the re¬ 
vealed standard of doctrine, and the model of the i 
Chri^tian life. Ho accepted certain views of pro¬ 
gress ; but his cautious habit led him to take no 
step until he was sure that it was not a backward 
movement. Much that the world esteems pro¬ 
gress, he counted the reverse. If his caution made 
him conservative, his abhorrence of evil made him 
also a friend to all .judicious reforms, lie moved 
slowly because he moved with care, and with care 
tliat he might move securely and lose no time. If 
he seldom had occasion to retract his opinions, it 
was from the patient labor and caution with which 
ho formed them.” 

His social disposition, kind and refined, was not 
loss marked than his zealous adherence to the ad- i 
vanceinont of theological education. Dr. Woods j 
continued to reside at Andover till his death, 
which he met with Christian faith and humility, 
Aug. 24, 1854, at the advanced ago of eighty-one. 
Dr. Woods was one of the original ]>rom(»ters of 
several of the bcmovoleiit ass(K*iations of his day, 
as the American Board of Missions, the American 
Tract Society, and the Teinperamje Society, with 
the history of which his name will be commemo¬ 
rated. One of the last works UT)()n wliicb he was 
engaged was a History of the Theological Semi¬ 
nary in Andover, which he left nearly completed 
in manuscript. 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 

Was bom at Saco, in Maine, November 12,1774. 
His father had been Governor of Massachusetts, 
his grandfatlTor was an emigrant from Ireland. 
He was educated at Harvard, and studied law in 
his father’s office. The law and politics occupied 
his attention till the latter part of his life, when 
he devoted himself to literature, and matters of 
public welfare. His writings are several dis¬ 
courses, one before the Suffolk bar in 1824; before 
the Pilgrim ScKJiety of Plymouth in 1829; before 
the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance in 1832; his Political GUm Book ; 
intendsd to inslrmt the higher oltmes in, eehooU^ 
in the origin^ natnirey and me of Political Power^ 
in 1831; his Moral ClasB Book^ or the Law of 
Morals,, derived from the created unveerse^ and 
from revealed religion^ in 1888; an Historical 
Class Book the same year, and its continuation 
entitled Historical Games and Effects,, in 1837. 

In this year he also published his book entitled, 
Sea L\fe ; or what ma/y,, or ma/y not he done,, amd 
what owght to he done hy Shipowners,, Shipmasters,, 
Mates,, and Seamen, addressed to Father Taylor, 
the minister of the Mariner’s Church in Boston. 

* Dlfloonrs^, p. 29. 



These were either books for schools, or special 
idiilanthropic topics; the work of most general 
interest which he wrote, is his Familiar Letters 
on the Public Men of the Revolution^ including 
events from the peace 1783 to the peace of 
1815, which first a]>peared in 1834. It is a 
vindication of the F 0 <loral Party, and an attack 
on tlie opposition, inspired by the animadversions 
of Jefferson in his ])ublished memoir and writings, 
mingled with j)ersonal sketches and criticisms. 
He died Se[dembor 8, 1839, aged sixty-four. Mr. 
Sullivan’s life* has been written by his son, John 
T. S. Sullivan. Ho speaks of the ardor with which 
his father pursued his studies in his last years, 
occui>ying himself from twelve to fourteen hours 
daily, and of his saying to a friend wlm regretted 
tliat ho had relinqiiislied the law: I •believe I 
mistook, in my selection of a profession, the 
course most favorable to my hapjiiness; for I 
liave never been conscious of real enjoyment, or 
of the true bent of my talents, if I have any, 
until 1 devoted myself to literaturea remark¬ 
able tribute to a life of letters. Another anecdote 
of his personal bearing is also given by liis son. 
** He was six feet tall, very erect, and in his gait 
dignified and reserved. No one, saving his own 
family, ever approached him familiarly. His 
manners were those of the old school, now al¬ 
most extinct, and he could more deeply wound 
with a formal bow, than many men, less dignified, 
with a blow. He used to say, tliat dignified 
civility, based ujxm self-respoot, was a gentle¬ 
man’s weapon and defence.” 

SKITOH or HAMILTON—-FKOM TO! **rAlCILIAX LXTm.” 

^ III 1796, Alexander Hnmilton, at the age of thirty- 
eight, resumed the pr^tice of law in the city of New 
York, and there continued until the close of his life. 
In December of that year, his personal appearance 
was this;—Ifo was under middle size, thin in person, 
but remarkably erect and dignified in his aeport- 
ment His bust, seen in so many houses, ana the 
pictures and prints of him, make known, too gene- 


* Preilxdd to a new, enlariied^^and revised edition of the 
nbllo Moq of the Bevolution. Phlla. 1^. 
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rally, the figure of his face, to make an attempt nt 
description expedient Hie hair was turned back 
from his forehead, pow^daredLand collected in a club 
behind. His oo|ia|M«<M eaoeediiigly fair, and 
vaiying from tim only by Hie almost feminine 
rosmess of his cheeks. His flight be considered, as 
to figux« and color, an nacomteonly handsome face. 
When at rest, it hi^ rather a severe and thoughtful 
expression; but when engaged in conversation, it 
easily assumed an attractive smile. He was ex¬ 
pected, one day in December, at dinner, and 
was the lost who come. Whea he entered the room 
it was apparent frmn the respectful attention of tiie 
company, that he was a dStinguiahed individual 
He WAS dressed in a blue coat mth bright buttons, 
the skirts of hie coat were unusually long. He 
wore a white waistcoat, black silk small clothes, 
white silk stockings. The gentleman who received 
him as a guest, introduced him to such of the com¬ 
pany as were strangers to him; to each he made a 
formal bow, bending very low, the ceremony of 
shaking hands not being observed The fame of 
Hamilton had reached every one who knew any 
thing of public men. His appearance and deport¬ 
ment accorded with the <]igniiiod distinction to 
which he had attained in public opinion. At dinner, 
whenever he engaged in the conversation, every one 
listened attentively. His mode of speaking was de¬ 
liberate and serious; and his voice engagingly plea¬ 
sant In the evening of the same day lie was in a 
mixed assembly of Imth sexes; and the tranquil re¬ 
serve, noticed at the dinner table, had given jdnee to 
a social and playful manner, as though in this he 
was alone ambitious to excel. 

The eloquence of Hamilton was said to be per¬ 
suasive and commanding; the more likely to be so, 
os he had no guide but the impulse of a great and 
rich mind, he having had little opportunity to be 
trained at the bar, or in popular assemblies. Those 
who could speak of his manner from the best op¬ 
portunities to observe him in public and private, 
concurred in pronouncing him a fnuik, amiable, 
high-minded, open-hearted gentleman. lie was ca¬ 
ndle of inspiring the most affectionate attachment; 
out he could make those whom he opjwsed, fear and 
hate him cordially. He was capable of intense and 
effectual application, as is abundantly proved by 
his public labours. But he liad a rapidity and clear¬ 
ness of perception, in which he may not have been 
equallecL One who knew his habits of study, said 
of him, that when he had a serious object to ac¬ 
complish, bis practice was to reflect on it previously; 
and when he had gone through this labour, he re¬ 
tired to sleep, without regard to the hour of the 
night, and having slept six or seveu hours, he rose, 
and having taken strong coffee, seated himself at his 
table, where he wonla remain six, seven, or eight 
hours; and the prodnet of his rmdd pen required 
little correction tor the pres^ He was among the 
few alike excellent, whetiier in speaking o in writ¬ 
ing. In private and friendly intercourse, he is said 
to have been exceedingly amiable, and to have been 
affectionately beloved. 

BOBEET OOODLOB HAEFEB. 

Robert Goodlqe Haepeil an eminent political 
writer and orator of the Federalist school, was 
bom near Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1766. He 
was the son of poor but re8pectid>le parents, who, 
luring his ohildnood, removed to Granville, North 
Oarolina. At the early age of fifteen he served 
In a troop of horse, composed of the youth of the 
aeighbornood, under General Greene during the 
doniig soenefl of &e southern campaign of the 


Revolution. Ho next entered Princeton College 
whore, while a student in the upper, he acted os 
a tutor to the lower classes, and was graduated in 
1785. Ho about the same time formed a plan, 
during a vi.^it at Philadelphia, of rooking the tour 
of Europe on foot. He proposed to commence at 
London, supporting himself during his sojourn by 
giving lessons and working as a joiner, a trade for 
which an early ta<«te for meebanias had fitted him. 
The scheme was fnistratccl bv the departure of 
the ship, in wliich he intended to sail, having 
been delayed for several weeks by ice in the De* 
laware, during which his stock of money and 
desire for travel rapidly diminished. As soon ns 
navigation was open lie sailed for Charleston with 
the intention of Btudjihg law. AVbile standing on 
the wharf after his arrival, witli only a dollar or 
two in his jiocket, he was asked by a bystander 
whetiier he had not taught a class in Princeton 
of wliich a yoiitli, wh(»o name was given, was a 
member. He replied in the affirmative, and was 
informed that this youth was the son of his (pies- 
tioner, wlui had iiee^mie familiar with tlie teacher 
from the letters of the scliolar, liis son. By the 
kindly offices of tliis friend, who was the keeper 
of a tavern, tlio wants of the new comer were pro¬ 
vided for; and 1 an introduction t/O a l.‘iw\ er, who 
received him a^ a student in his office, lii*s wishes 
in reference to a profession realized. He rend 
with such zeal ns to qualify liimself for practice 
in a year. AVitli a view t-o speedier ^idvmiccnicnt 
in his profession he removed to the interior of the 
state. Here ho soon hecamc known hy a series 
of articles which he contributed to a new'spaper 
on a proposed change in the constitution of the 
state, lie was next elected to the legislature of 
the state, and not long after to the national House 
of Representatives, where he heenme a distin¬ 
guished and tliorough supporter of the adminis¬ 
trations of Wasliington and Adams. After the 
election of .Jefferson he retired from C’oiigress, and 
in conse»iuenee of his marriage witli the daughter 
of C'harles Cnrroll, removed to Maryland and 
commenced the firaetice of the law at Jhiltimore. 
Ho was employed with Jose|>li Hopkinson as 
counsel for Judge Chase of the Supreme Court of 
the United Slates, in the trial wdiich resulted in 
the acquittal of that officer on all the charges for 
which he was impeached. He was elected hyliis 
adopted state to the Senate of tlio United States. 
At a dinner given at Georgetown, Juno 6, 1813, 
in honor of the recent Russian victories, he gave 
as a toast “Alexander the Deliverer,” and fol¬ 
lowed with a speech highly eulogistic of that mo¬ 
narch, and of the power, prosperity, and progress 
of his dotninions. The address contains an elabo¬ 
rate account of the invarion of Napoleon, attri¬ 
butes its failure to the military skill of the Rus¬ 
sians as well as the severity of the winter, and 
congratulates the United States on this result as 
lessening the preponderating ^wer of France and 
frustrating the designs which ne cliarges her with, 
of attempting the conquest of Canada from the 
English. On the publication of this production 
Robert Walsh addressed the author a letter in 
which, after complimenting him as the originator 
of tlie phrase of “ Alexander the Deliverer,” the 
opinion is expressed that the oration underrates 
the military character of Napoletm, eulogizes the 
Russians unduly, and does not perceive the dan- 
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gets of BuMiiui Ascendency. Harper mode an 
elaborate reply, and Walsh responded with a se¬ 
cond letter, after which the sp^h with the oor- 
respotideuce was published in a volume. 

Towards the close of his life Harper became an 
active meml^r of the American Uulonization So¬ 
ciety, a scheme in which he took a deep interest, 
not only on national grounds but from his fondness 
Ibr the study of the geography of Aftica. A long 
and valuable letter from his pen on the subject 
appeared in the first Report of the Association in 
1818. On the fifteenth of January, 1825, while 
reading his newspaper after breakfast, he fell, was 
caught in the arms of his son, and a few minutes 
after died of a disease of the heart. 

He published at various periods a number of 
speeches and addresses on the politics of the day. 
His Select Works, consisting of Speeches on Poli¬ 
tical and Forensic Subjects, with the Answer 
drawn up by him to the articles of impeachrneut 
against Judge GJuise and sundry political tracts, 
collated from the original puhlicailons and CAire- 
fully revised, vol. i., apjMiared in Baltimore in 
1814. It opens with an Address to liis constitu¬ 
ents, dated December 17, 1795, on tJio Treaty of 
November, 1794, in which he gives his rciisonsfor 
advocating the measure, and pays an elociueiit tri¬ 
bute to John Jay. 

But, fellow-citizena, let me ask you, and let me 
appeal to your culiii dispassionate iudgrncut fur au 
answer, let me ask you, can these friglittul events, 
these destructive conscspieucesbe justly apprehended 
from a treaty, the whole coiinnorcial part of which 
is to expire at tl»e end of twelve yeai’s, and may be 
terminated by ourselves within two years after the 
close of the present war? Can any iwissible opera¬ 
tion of a treaty, admitting it to be a disadvantageous, 
au unwise one, so soon destroy, so speedily ruin, or 
even in so short a period materially injure the agri¬ 
culture, the manufactures, the commerce of Ame¬ 
rica, which during the present universal shock in 
Europe, and under tlie depredations of all parties, 
have flourished and increased beyond all former 
example! 1 confess I cannot cvniceivo it. 

Let me further tt^k you, fellow-citizens, what rea¬ 
sons there are to believe that Mr. day would con¬ 
clude, Major Pinckney approve, t'ao thirds of tlic 
Senate sanction, and the President litmlly ratify a 
treaty, “ degrading to tlie national honour, and dan- 
gerouB to the political existence of the I’nited 
States;” a treaty containing “ a prostitution of their 
sovereignty, and a wanton sacrinee of their rights 
a treaty which “ admits another goveniment to con¬ 
trol the legislative functions of the Union,” “prosti¬ 
tutes the dearest rights of freemeu, and lays tliem 
prostrate at the feet of royalty 

Mr. Jay had a reputation to support, a rejnitation 
ained by a long and active piiDlic life; w'ould ho 
last it at onoet He has a family growing up 
around him; would he throw a gloom over all their 
opening prospects, and nip the bud of their pros¬ 
perity, by an act which must involve himself and 
them in one common disgrace ? He held a distin¬ 
guished office, from which the voice of his country 
might remove him; would he raise the voice of that 
country against him, by “prostituting its sove¬ 
reignty, and making a wanton sacrifice of its rightsP* 
At the time when he amed to this treaty, at the 
finiA when he dispatched it to the United Stotes, at 
tlie time when without unforeseen and aociden^ 
delays it must have nrrivod and been made public, 
at that time he was a candidate for an high omoe in 


his own state, to which he could be raised only by 
the approbation of his fellow-citizens at large; would 
he ensure their disapprobation by betraying their 
dearest interests 9 He was opposed by a numerous 
and powerful party, by a popular and respectable 
comj^titor; would he furuisn this opposition with 
irresistible arms against himself, by an act which 
must have drawn on him the public execration? 
He is said to be a candidate for the highest trust bis 
country ^stow, a candidate in opposition to 
men distinguished throughout Europe as well as 
America, for their talents and their virtues; would 
! lie for ever blast whatever prospects he may have, by 
j agreeing to “ admit another government to control 
the legislative functions ot’his country ?” No, fellow- 
citizens I The stations w Mr. Jay has filled, the 
long period for which he has enjoyed a siKJtless repu¬ 
tation and possessed the confidence of his country, 
argue at least a common portion of talents and inte¬ 
grity ; and a man must be depraved and foolish to 
an unusual degree, who, situated as Mr. Jay was, 
could consent to so atrocious au act as the treaty is 
represented: could consent to “ degrade the national 
honour, endanger the political existence, and destroy 
tlie agricultural, manufacturmg, commercial, and 
shipping interests” of his country : foolish if he could 
! consent to it without seeing its tendency, and both 
I foolish and depraved if he saw it and yet consented. 

I "Wo have next Observations on the Dispute be¬ 
tween the United States and France, addressed to 
his constituents and published in 1797; followed 
by a speech on the necessity of resisting the ag¬ 
gressions and encroachments of France on the 
Constitutional i)owers of the President and Senate 
in the appointment of foreign niinistors; an argu¬ 
ment in the case of William Blount’s lm])eachment 
on the question whether a Senator of the United 
States be liable to impeachment, delivered Janu¬ 
ary 6,1709; a let ter dated March 6,1800, enume- 
i rating the services of the Fedend party to the 
United States; a speech in favor of a bill to pre- 
, vent “unauthorized correspondence with any fo- 
I roign government, with intent to influence its 
conduct towards the United States, or to defeat 
: tlie measures of our own government,” in which 
he comments with severity on Mr. Gallatin. The 
1 volume clones with a siieech in favor of the con- 
1 tinuance of the Sedition Law, delivered January 
i 1, 1801, in which he advocates his views with 
eloquence. 

We arc called ou, sir, for the reasons wh}' this act 
should now be continued. 1 will give my reasons 
most freely. Wliether they be the same with those 
which actuate the conduct of otlier gentlemen, 1 
know not, but in my mind they deserve all consi¬ 
deration. 1 wish to revive this law, sir, as a shield 
for the liberty of the press, and the freedom of opi- 
I nion; as uprotection to iny^^clf, and those with whom 
; I have the happiness and the honor to think on pub- 
I lie aflairs, should we at any future time bo com- 
I pelled by the imbecility or tlic mistakes of any future 
; administration in this country, to commence on op- 
I position against it: not a factious, profligate, and 
unprincipled opposition, founded on falsehood and 
misrepresentatmn, and catching at the passions and 
the prejudioes of the moment; but a manly, dignified, 
oanmd, and patriotic opposition, addressed to 
good sense and virtue of the nation, aud resting on 
the basis of argument and truth. Should that tin^c 
ever arrive, as it may arrive, though 1 earnestly prav 
that it may not, 1 wish to have this law, which 
allows the truth to be given in evidence on iudiot* 
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ments for lib^, I wuh to have this law os a shield. 
When indicted myself, for calmly and candidly ex- 
posing the errors of gorernment, and the incapacity 
of those who govoni, I wish to be enabled, by this 
law, to go before a jury of my country, and say that 
what I have written is true. I wiein to interpose 
this law between the fraedom of discussion, and the 
overbearing sway of that tyrannical spirit, by which 
a certain political party in this country is actuated; 
that spirit which arrogating to itself to speak in the 
name of the people, like fanaticism arrogating to it¬ 
self to speak in the nnme of God, knows neither mo¬ 
deration, mercy, nor justice; regards neither feeling, 
principle, nor right, and sweeps down with relentl^ 
mry, all that dares to detect its follies, oppose its 
progress, or resist ita domination. It is niy know¬ 
ledge of this spirit, sir, of its frantic excesses, its un¬ 
feeling tyranny, and its intolerable revenge, that 
makes me anxious to raise this one mound between 
its fury and public liberty; to put into the hands of 
free discussion, one shield against its darts. This 
shield, I have little doubt, will at length, and per¬ 
haps very soon, be torn away; for the spirit of 
which I speak, goaded by coiisuioiis inferiority, sti¬ 
mulated to madness by the envy of superior talents, 
reputation, and virtue, knows to brook no cheek 
ujmn its power, no censure upon its excesses. Jlutl 
will not sanction my own death by my own voice. 

I will not yield one barrier to fj-eedom and the right 
to opinion, while I can defend it. 1 regard this luw 
as such a barrier; feeble, perhaps, and ineffeetuai to 
check the progress of that tyranni(nd spirit, which 
even now can s<!arce restrain its rage; but though j 
feeble yet dear to freedom, nnd never to be abiin- j 
doned by freedom’s friends. And in order to keep up j 
this barrier to the last, I shall now, while 1 may, I 
vote for the continuance of that law, which mitigates I 
the rigor of the common law in this respect, and pr<.»- 
tectfl the liberty of tlic press and of opinion, by en- ; 
acting that the truth may be gi\eii in evidence, on j 
indictments for libels against the government | 

Mr. Harper was much esteemed for Ids moral ! 
worth, his readiness to aid his friends, his cheer- • 
fulness and geniality. His conversational powers 
were as marked as Ids ease and freedom in public ' 
discourse, and his society was, on this account, j 
much sought after. The hospitalities of his man- j 
sion were ample, and its charities free and liberal. 
In person lie wm tall and well proportioned, and 
his health, until within two or three years of Ids 
death, when his constitution wiw much injured by 
an attack of bilious fever, excellent. 

MATHEW CAEEY. 

Matttew Oabey, a voliiudiious political writer 
and extensive publisher, was borndn Dublin, Ire¬ 
land, January 28, 1760. His father, a baker w'ho 
had accumulated a handsome fortune l)y the suc¬ 
cessful f»rosecution of his trade, bestowed upon i 
his five sous a liberal education. Mathew evinced 
at an early age an aptitude for the study of lan¬ 
guages, but made little progress in mathematic^. 
At the age of fifteen lie chose the business of 
printer and bookseller as his future calling against ' 
the wishes of his lather, who offered him the 
choice of any of twenty-five other trades. At : 
the age of seventeen he commenced his career as ; 
an author by the publication of an essay on ' 

in the Hibernian Gazette. In 1779 ho i»ub- 
lished a pamphlet on the oppression of the Irish 
Catholics by the penal code, the advertisement of | 
which was so emphatically worded as to attract • 


the attention of the Irish Parliament The pub- 
hoation was suppressed, and the author would 
have been prosecuted bad he not after a few 
days' concealment been sent to Paris by his 
friends. Here he became acquainted with Dr. 
Franklin, who gave him emplojhnent at his print- 
ing-oflSoe at Passy. At the end of a year he re¬ 
turned unmolest^, and was engaged os the con¬ 
ductor of a paper called the FresmarCB Journal, 
On the 18th of October, 1788, he published the 
first number of a paper of his own, the Yohtn- 
U&r^6 Journal^ the means for the enterprise hav¬ 
ing been furnished by his father. It soon had a 
larger circulation than any newspaper but one in 
Dublin, and was lai^ly instrumental in forward¬ 
ing the plans of the jfrish Volunteers. It was not 
long suftored to escape the attention of the govern¬ 
ment. An attack on the parliament and premier 
in the number of April 6, 1784, was followed by 
an indictment for libel. He was brought before 
the House of Commons on the 19th of April, nnd 
imprisoned by the sentence of that body in New¬ 
gate, where ho “lived joyously—companies of 
gentlemen occasionally dining with him on the 
clioicest luxuries the markets could nfiord,” until 
tlio 14tli of May, when the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment to imprison terminating with their a^joum- 
ment, ho wtis lil>eriited by the Lord Mayor. A 
prosecution for the libel on the premier was, 
liowever, still hanging over his head, and as his 
funds had been nefirly exhausted in the estahlisli- 
ment of his iiewsjmper, the fine consequent on a 
conviction would have heavily embarrassed him. 
15y the advice of his friends he again withdrew 
fr()in the country, and embarked in foiniile dress 
on board a vessel for Philadelphia, liis choice of 
that city having been deteniiined by reading an 
aec^ouiit of bis own trial in one of its new8paj)er8. 
The accotmt would, bo thought, make him known 
and secure him friends. After having been run 
ashore by a <lninken pilot in ascending the Dela¬ 
ware, the slii[) landed her passengtTS, NovemlK*!* 
1,1784. It hapnened tliat a fellow-passenger, by 
the name of Wallace, brought with him a letter 
to General Washington. Pre*ienting liimself at 
Mount Vernon, ho found Lafayette making his 
farewell visit. Tlio Marquis, who had read the 
account of Carey in the Philade]]>}jiu papers, in¬ 
quired what had become of him, and w’as informed 
of his arrival. A short time after Lafayette visit¬ 
ed Philadelphia, sent for Carey, and learning that 
he was desirous to establish a newspaper, pro¬ 
mised to recommend him to Robert Morris and 
other influential men. The next morning Carey 
received a letter from the General inclosing 
$400, a sum which he had the satisfaction of re¬ 
paying on the General's visit to the country in 
1824. On the 26th of the following January he 
issued tlie first number of tlio PenntyhanidMe- 
raid. It soon obtained a reputation by its publi¬ 
cation of the debates of the House of Assembly, 
reported by the editor, as well os by its spirited 
conduct, which, in the same year, involved its 
conductor in a controversy with Colonel Oswald, 
the editor of a journal supported by the liepub- 
lican or democratic party, leading to a duel in 
which Carey was wounded a little above the knee, 
an injury from which he suffered for more than 
a year. In October, 1786, he comnienoed with 
several partners, the publication of the Uolum- 
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him MtkgoMiM^ a monthly. The asaociatee dis¬ 
agreeing he withdrew in December, and in the 
next January oommenoed the Amerioan Muuum^ 
a monthly magazine, intended, as he informs us, 
“ to preserve the valuable fumtive essays that ap¬ 
pear^ in the newspapers.It was oontinued 
with very indifferent success, but with marked 
ability, for six years. The volumes contain a 
greater mass of interesting and valuable literary 
and historical matter, than is to be found in any 
other of our early American magazines. In 1791 
he married Miss B. Flahavan. On the discon¬ 
tinuance of the Museum he oommcnc/cd business 
as a bookseller on an humble scale, a large por¬ 
tion of his stock coasisting of spelling-books. lie 
was present, he informs us, for twenty-five 3 earn 
at the opening of his store, and uniting enterprise 
with thrift, established one of the most important 
publishing houses in the Union. In 1708, during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever, he was an ac¬ 
tive member of the (lommitteo of Health, and by 
his personal observation, in visiting and attending 
the sick, accumulated a quantity of information, 
which he (iollocted in a large pam})hlet, on the 
rise, progress, effects, and termination of tlie dis¬ 
ease, of which four editions wore sold. He was, 
in the same year, the founder of the Ilil^eriiian 
Bociety for tlie relief of emigrants from Ireland; 
and in 170(1 united with some half dozen citizens, 
under the lead of Bishop White, in the formation 
of the first Sunday-school society in the United 
States. He became about the aainc‘ lime involved 
in a cimtroversy with William (\)hhett. In lrt02 
bo issued an edition in (piarto of the Bilde, called 
tlio standing edition, from the cireumstarice of 
the entire volume being kept in type to suppl}' 
the demand for re-impressions. With the excep¬ 
tion of Luther’s Bible, the typo of which is said 
to have been left standing for over a century", this 
is believed to have been tlie first edition of the 
Holy Scriptures thus issued. The invention of 
sUTeotypiiig soon after obviated the necessity of 
so costly an exj)edient. On the first of .June of 
the same year the bookaollera and ])riliters of the 
Union met in New York, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Carey, under whose guidance an association simi¬ 
lar to the Book Fairs of Oennany was formed, 
under the presidency of their oldest nssociato, 
Hugh Gaine. The [ilan did not work well, and 
after four or five 3 ’ears was abandoned, its jdaco 
being subsequently occupied by the Trade Sales. 
In 180(i, while a member of the Select Council of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Carey jmblishod a |)amphlet in 
favor of subjecting personal pro])crty to taxation 
os well as real estate. An ordinance to eliect 
this object was passed by the Select hut rejected 
by the Common Council of the city. In 1810 ho 
again appeared before the public, in opposition to 
the party with wliich he was o(^nnootod, as an 
advocate for the renewal of the chaitor of the 
United States Bank. Ho conducted his share of 
the controversy with great energy, writing fre¬ 
quent articles in the newspapers, and puhli.'^hing 

S amphlets also of his own composition, which he 
istnbuted at his own e.xpense. In 1814 ho nub- 
lished the Olive Branchy a work designed to liar- 
monize liie two furiously antagonistic parties of 
the conntry. Ten editions were exhausted, form¬ 
ing in all ton thousand coiiics, an immense sole 
for that period. Its influence was as extensive as 
VOT.. T.— 11 


its circulation, and it probably contributed in no 
slight degree towards that political repose whidk 
marked the administration of Monroe. 



In 1817 the agitation of Catholic emancipation 
in Ireland urged Carey to the prosecution of a 
design which ho had long had in contemplation. 
ITc was still further excited by the publication of 
Godwin’s novel of Mandeville, ])rosenting in pow¬ 
erful colors a view which be considered unjust of 
the Iri.sh insurrection of 1()41. In consequence 
of this lie set to work to pre pare an account of 
his native country which should e\'])ose the errors 
and niisstateinents of Engli^h historians. He 
made a large collection of materials, and planned 
his work with great deliberation, but sent bis 
iiiaim>crii)t as fast as each day’s work was coin- 
]>leled to the printer, so that it was in type al- 
iikM as soon jis written. It appeared under the 
title of Yindicm Hihernicm in 1818, with such 
success that four editions were called for. 

Mr. Carey shortly after became a warm advo¬ 
cate of a protective tariff. He published from 
1819 to 18.‘>3 no less than fifty-nine separate pam- 

f )hlets on this subject, amounting to twenty-three 
lundrod and tw^en^v-two ])ages. Many of these 
j)asscd through several editions, wore rcj)rintod 
in newspapers, and regarded as authoritative and 
valuable exponents of the views they advocated. 
In addition to those publications Mr. Carey was 
a frequent advocate in tlie newspapers of the 
same opinions. In 1883 and ’4 ho contributed to 
the New England Magazine his Autohiogr^hn. 
in an extended and somewhat desultory series or 
articloB. 

In addition to these literary labors and those 
connected with his extensive business relations, 
Mr. Carey was an active advocate of the internal 
improvements of his city and state, eroecially of 
the construction of the Chesap^ke and Delaware 
canal. Ho was thronghout his life a benevolent 
man, and towards its close his attention was 
chiefly devoted to the relief of the manv who 
sought his aid in the fhrtheraaoe of associations of 
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benevolenoe. He died in the city with whi<di he 
hAd so long and bo honorably identified his inte¬ 
rests on the Idth of September, 1889. 

WHJJAM 1C0VFOBD. 

WiLUAM Koxfobd wus bom in Mecklenburg 
oonnty, Virginia, August 15,1775, Ilis father, 
Col. ^bert Mu^rd, a distinguished patriot of 
the Revolution, was the author of two dramatic 
compositions, entitled The Oandidate^^ and “ Tbe 
Patriots,** illustrating the political corruption of 
his day, which, with some minor poems, were 
publish^ at Petersburg, Va., in 1708.* 

The son, early left by his father*8 death in the 
charge of his mother, a lady of superior accom¬ 
plishments, was educated at 'William and Mary, 
where he was the pupil of the eminent George 
Wythe, from whom ne derived a taste for classical 
literature, which accompanied him through life. 
Having fhrther studied law with Wythe, at the 
early age of twenty-one, in 1797, he was elected 
to the House of Delegates from his native county, 
and after a service of four years was chosen a 
senator from the district. In that body he also 
served a term of four years, and, at the end of 
that period was elected a member of the Privy 
Council of State, when he changed his residence 
to Richmond. He continued in the Council 
until the year 1811, when ho received the honor¬ 
able and lucrative appointment of Clerk of the 
House of Delegates, an office which he held till 
his death. Besides the faithful discharge of these j 
ublic trusts, he reported for several years the i 
ecisions of the Supreme Court of Apjasuls in ! 
Virginia, of which four volumes, from 1806 to j 
1809, were prepared in conjunction with William ! 
W. Hening, and six, from 1810 to 1820, were i 
from his own pen. He was likewise one of the 1 
chosen assistants of Beiyamin Watkins Leigh, in 
the revision of the Viigiuia Statute Laws in 
1819. 

His literary productions were, an early volume 
of PoemB and CompoBition^ in Prose on Several 
Oeoasions, published at Richmond in 1798, wiiich 
includes a tragedy, “Almoran and Ilamet,” se¬ 
veral versifications of Ossian, tranhlations from 
Horace, and a number of occasional poems, 
patriotic and satirical. As juvenile verses they 
show some crudity, while the selection of subjects 
is creditable to the tastes of the writer. In 1806, 
he deliver^ in the capitol at Richmond, a fune- 
1 ^ eulogium on his venerable friend Chancellor 
Wythe.t His chief literary work, to which he 
gave ^e leisure of his life, was his translation of 
Uie Iliad of Homer into blank verse, which he com¬ 
pleted, but which was not published till after his 
aeath.t It is sometimes a spirited, generally a cor¬ 
rect, and throughout a pains-taking version; if 
lacking in that poetic g^to which is requisite to 
reproduce the rare queries of the original, it is 
at least an honorable addition to a life of profes- 
riomd oc'cupation, and may be read with satisfac¬ 
tion, At tne time of undertaking it, the author I 
us, he had not seen the translation in similar 
measure by Cowper. On its publication, it had 

* Ortewold'i Poet! of AmeT^es, p. 8. 
t BandeTBon’sLIvoioftlwaigiiom 1L17B. . . « . 

i Homor't IHad: trsnsloted by WiUtam Mnnford. 8 volt. 
Svo. Boston: Little * Brows. 1841 


the fortune to be reviewed by Fdton in the 
Korth American Review, by 0. A. Bristed in 
the American Whig Review, and by the Rev. N. 
L. Frothingham in the Christian Sianfiner,* 
with various degrees of tKvor ; and the arrides 
contain besides much intere^ng information, 
in the comparison of the work of different trans¬ 
lators. 

Mnnford died at his reddenoe in Richmond, 
Jnne 21, 1825. 

Tits OOM MXKOUSO Ilf TBS BATTLS—TBOM TBB tO BS T tS m 

BOOS or ms ilua. 

They, with minds 

Discordant, hasten’d to the scene of strife; 

Juno and Pallas to Achaia's fleet, 

With Neptune, rirder of tbe spacious globe, 

Hermes, Dcuevolent and wise, of arts 
Inventor, Vulcan, terrible in strength, 

Rolling dread threatening eyes, but lame of foot. 
And dragging after him distort^ limbs; 

But, to ^0 host of Troy, Mars, rapidly 
His crested helmet sliaKing, Pliosbus, bright, 

With locks unshorn, Diana, glorying 
In bows and arrows keen ; Lntona mir, 

Their honor’d mother ; Xanthus, river god. 

And lovely Venus queen of heavenly smiles. 

While yet the gods from men apart remnin, 

The Greeks exult with joy unlimited, 

That great Achilles in Uieir vafi appears, 

Achilles, absent long from horrid nght! 

Not so ti)e Trojans, they cold tremor felt 
In -every limb; for, terror-struck, they saw 
The swift Peiides, blaring in his arms, 

Dreadful as Mnrs, the bane of human kind t 
But when the go^, among the throne of men 
Embattled, came, then rnging Discord rose, 

Rousing the nations. Fierce Minerva, then, 

Shouted terrific; now beside the fosse 
Fronting the wall, now near the sounding shore 
She stood, and rais’d her loud tremendous voice. 
This awful shout, Mars, opposite, return’d. 

Terrific as a roaring midnight storm, 

I From Ilion’s towery height, with outcry shrill, 

^ The Trojan host enconragiug, and thence 
j Flying to Simois, and the beauteous mount 
j Ciulicolone. Thus the blessed gods. 

Exciting Troy and Greece, both armies urg’d 
I To fell contention ; and, with horrid shock, 

They rush’d against each other. Dread, above, 
Thunder’d the awful sire of men and gods I 
Beneath, stern Neptune shook the boundless eaith* 
And bent the summits of her highest hills ; 

Huge Ida’s deep foundations, and her clifis, 

Sources of many rolling rivers, all 
Were shaken, with the Trojan city, too, 

And navy of the Greeks, ^le king of shades. 
Tremendous Pluto, in the nether realm, 

That dire concussion felt, and from his throne 
Affrighted lenp’d, and gave a fearful cry: 

Lest he that shakes the solid globe should rend 
Its mighty mass asunder, and, to sight 
Of mortals and immortals, 0{>en lay 
The dark abodes of terror, loathsome, foul, 

Whioli e’en the gods themselves with hoiTor view. 
Such WAS the wud commotion, when the gods 
That conflict join’d; for radiant Phmbiis, arm’d 
With winged arrows, ocean’s king oppos’d, 

And sage Minerva strove with forious Mars; 

The gotden-quiverid huntress with bent bow. 

And echoing horn, rousina the woodlands wide, 
Diana, sister of the god of day, 

♦ N. A. Rsv„ Na 181 Whig Bevlew, Oct 1841. Cbrta 
Sx., Sep. 1848. 
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Defied imperini Jano ; Hennee, elre 
Of useful erts, beniguaiit friend to man, 
i^nst Lfttouft vttrd j and Vuloan's strength 
The mighty liver, foam^, deep, and swift, 

Resisted; Xanthus, by immortals nam*d, 

By mortals call’d Scanumder. Thus oppos’d, 

0^ against gods, were mingled in the fray. 

PAUL ALLEN. 

Paul Allen was bom at Providenoe, R. I., on the 
fifteenth day of Febraary, 1775. Soon after the 
completion of his education at Brown University, 
in 1796, he removed to Philadelphia, where he 
became a contributor to the Port Folio and the 
United States Gazette. In 1801, he published 
a small volume. Original Poems^ Serimu and 
Entertaining (printed by Joshua Cushing, Sa¬ 
lem). He also prepared for the press by re-writ- 
ing the Journal of I^wis and Clark’s Expe^tion. 
He seems to have been more conscientious in this 
perfori nance under the names of others than under 
nis own, as he about the same time issued pro- 

I )osal8 for a Life of Washington^ and received a 
srge number of subscribers, witliout having writ¬ 
ten a line, or made the lea^t preparatory study for 
the work. It was promised season after season, 
while the author still neglected to put pen to pa¬ 
per, or consult a single volume in fulfilment of 
nis contract. 





After the publication of Ixjwis and Clark’s Tra¬ 
vels, he was engaged as an editor of the Federal 
Republican newspaper ; but a disagreement with 
his associates led to a separation, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a period of mental hallucination and 
poverty so extreme that he was imprisoned for a 
debt of thirty dollars. 

His friencis rallied to his aid and started a pa¬ 
per, the “Journal of the Times,” for the sake of 
giving him an editorial chair. The project was 
unsuccessful, but a second attempt at Baltimore, 
the Morning Chronicle, secured him a support by 
its wide circulation. It was then resolved to bring 
out the long promised life of Washington. It was 
written by Neal and Watkins, and ap|)eared under 
the name of Allen, w-ho wrote a page or two 
of the preface, in two volumes, in 1821. 

John Neal did his friend another equally good 
service, by reducing his p^m of Noah^ it having 
been submitted to his revision, to one fifth of its 
original dimensions. As this fifth, which was 
published in 1821, contains five cant(^ and would 
be improved by a second redaction, the poem in 
its primeval proportions must,have been {^uliar- 
ly suggestive in (juality and quantity, as well as 
ntle, of the event it celebrates. It began with the 
small drop of “ a little sonnet addressed to a 
dove,” which it was the author’s “first impres¬ 
sion,” 08 he naively states in his preface, “ would 
comprehend and exhaust all that he should have 
to say upon the subject.” 

The poem as published commences, whether 
•wing to Mr. Neal’s clippings we know not, with 
the sending forth of the Raven. The other events 


of the Bible narrative follow in due sequmoe; 
but an episode occupying the fourth canto is in¬ 
troduced, directed acpunst the disbelievers in the 
un^ of the race. 

The autlior claims the merit of simplicity in his 
prefooe, and is fairly entitled to do so. The gene¬ 
ral course of the verse is pleasing, and we ocoar 
sionally meet with happy lines like this— 

And each loud rain-drop bents a funeral kndL 

His description of the exodus of the animals from 
the Ark is spirited, but contains occasional cou¬ 
plets, which, however true to nature, have slight 
connexion with poetry. 

The Elephant. 

What venturons son of Adorn dares oppose, 

That mighty arm projecting from his uoeet 

The Hyena. 

Take warning from the brutes, behold they stir, 

And gaze nnd tremble at that shining fur. 

The Dog. 

Come, let thy eoeial tail express to all 

Thy heartfelt raptures at thy master’s oalL 

The career of the ofiGsprin^ of Japhet, by which 
the author represents his own countiymen, is one 
of the best passages in the Poem. It is followed 
by a contest between the lion and eagle, British 
and American. The former, to Noah’s dismay, 
attacks Japhet’s son, and the latter thus comes to 
the rescue. 

He prayed, then paused, and lol the Zodiac rings 
Wita the loud clangor of descending wings! 

The clouds disperse, and now by heavenly grace. 

An Eagle, soaring in his pride of place. 

Was seen, the head of Japheth hovering o’er; 

A thunderbolt the pluming stranger bore— 

The Patriarch shuddered at the dreadful sight, 

He gazed again, and oh I with what delight 
He saw that harbinger of peace serene, 

The smiling olive—with its leaf of green, 

Bright o’er his wings, and in a ground of blue, 

A constellation broke on Noah’s view: 

He knelt with lowly reverence on the ground, 

And thirteen stars were seen to sparkle round; 

The lion saw the shining guard display. 

Their lances beaming in the blaze of day: 

Back o’er the wave he fled, that very hour. 

And left the child that he would liun devour. 

Allen remained editor of the Ohroniole until his 
death in 1826. 


THS GUILD or JAFHIT. 

A boy the wondering Patriarch next descried. 
Serene in youthful l^uty by his side. 

He saw each gentle smile, each budding grace. 
That bloomed more largely in his Japheth’s fiuse, 
The form, the air, the features, well ne knew. 

His bounding heart proclaimed the vision true. 

Onward he passed—and Noah saw with fear, 

A child so young had no kind parent near, 

Alas, who knows what terrors may await I 
What dangers threat his unprotected state. 

Shield him, ye angels! for his fate is hard, 

Be thou, blest Providence, the pilgrim’s guard 1 

The Patriarch now beheld this little child 
Abandoned to a vast and gloomy wild—• 

Here savage beasts were howling round for prey. 
Here savage man was seen, more fierce than thqy 
Through the dark tangled thiokets, Noah 
The cruel glances of ferooious eya^ 
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Dm frow n of scorn, contortions strange and wild, 

AR bent intensely on this wandering child. 

Onward he passed, his nerves no danger shook, 

He cast to heaven, a calm confiding look, 

The selfsame quiet gaee an infant shows, 

Who, when surrounded by a thousand foes. 

Casts but an eye, and sees a parent near. 

Then forward moves insensible to fear! 

For well he knows, that steadfast eye surveys 
Each feeble tottering footstep, as he strays; 

He knows that voice, with tenderness replete. 

Will oft reprove the errors of his feet: 

Secure and ouHous never to offend 
His kind protecting father and his friend, 

The boy nees only, in the hour of harm. 
Outstretched salvation in that powerful urm. 

And thus did Japheth in the hour of care 
Rely on heaven, for all his strength was there. 

He passed, protected b} an holy spell, 

Down at his feet the swift winged arrows fell. 

Onward he poi^sed—the hoBtilo tribes dismayed, 
To see an infant without human aid 
Defy their vengeance—felt a sacred awe, 

Astonished at the prodigy they saw. 

A power, superior far to mortal arts, 

Wrought such uiiuatural terror in their heails, 

In deep astonishment they now began 
To think the wondrous stranger more than luun. 

Onward he passed—and now with wild surprise. 
The savage nmn and beast before him flies; 

Howling with dread tliey sought the forest shade, 
Warned by the beam tliat round his temples played: 
No eye of hostile vengeance could endure 
The light of innocence, so calm, so pure. 

Onward he passed—tlirough perils how severe; 
Tlie giant forests bowed as he drew near, 

Prostrated all their honours, and expressed 
Their reverance for so wonderful u guest. 

Where’er he trod, as by divine comiuand, 

Uis footsteps in thistlark and howling land, 
Betokened life, an<l joy, and light serene. 

All gay witli flowers, or bright. ith cheerful green. 
Thus wheu tlie storms of winter pass aw ay, 
Succeeded by the blythesome verual day : 

A fairy spirit wauders, none can see. 

So light, so thin, so delicate is she. 

She rides the wandering zejdiyr, as he roves 
Tlirougl) garden walks, or more majestic groves, 
Touches the withered herb—-’tis decked in bloom. 
She breathes—tlie floweret catches the perfume; 
She speaks, and joy, and mirth, and transport now, 
In spangled plumes arc seen on every bough ; 

In every place, the welcome stranger meets 
A breathing gratitude of varied sweets. 

Onward did Japheth pass, where savage men, 
And savage beasts had snared one common dcu; 

The lofty turrets and the sacred spires 
Held glittering parlance with the solar fires, 

And forms of ^mole iiinoeenee were seen, 

Beside the cottage, all embowered in green, 
Teaching the devious needle as it strays. 

To lead the snowy thread through every maze; 
While others taught the embryo flowers to bloom, 
Or sung to the sweet labours of the loom. 

Onward he passed, his visage shoue so clear. 

That mountains, rivers, inland sens ^pear; 

And as the wondrous infant nearer drew, 

They stood unveiled to Noah’s ravished view; 
Mountains, whose shade expanding in the ray, 
Seemed sable blots upon the face of day. 

As if they strove in im their pHde of height 
To measure shadows with the solar light ; 


Rivers, still rushing with resistless force, 

Afar those shining serpents, wound their oocrse, 

Far even as prophetio eye could strain. 

And sought m sweeping majesty the main-«- 
Through forests deep,o’er meads, and down the voles, 
Tlie Patriarch saw the glitter of their scales; 

Seas, inland seas, that chafing with disdain, 

At such seclusion from the parent main— 

Like fierce imprisoned spirits rave and roar. 

And strive to burst the bondage of the shora 

LTMAN BBEOHEB. 

Lyman BKRonRK, a divine, who recalls by his 
vigor otid activity through a long life the remem¬ 
brance of the best days of the New England pul¬ 
pit, was born at New Haven, Connecticut, Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1775. Ho was educated at Yale, 
pursued theology under the supervision of Presi¬ 
dent Dwiglit., was ordained and settled at East 
Hampton, Long Island, in 1798. In 1810, he 
removed to Litchfield, Conn., where he remained 
actively engaged, in addition to his parochial 
duties, in the foundation of the Connecticut Mis¬ 
sionary, the Education, the Bible, and other 
societies formed for the advancement of the Chris¬ 
tian cause, until 1826, when be accepted a call to 
the Hanover Street Church, where lie continued 
until 1832, becoming the President of the Lane 
Tbeologi(‘.al Seminary, Cinciniinti. He resigned 
tliis office in 1842, and returned to Boston, wdiere 
he still resides. His chief publications consist of 
' sermons and addresses, and a work on Political 
Athemn, A collection of his w’ritings, in four 
compact duodecimo volumes, was made in Bos¬ 
ton in 1852. 

The energy and activity ^liich I»ave charac¬ 
terized every stage of Dr. Beecher’s long, useful, 
and lal)orious cari‘er, liave descended in unim¬ 
paired vigor to bis cldldren. Of his four sons, 
all eminent in the ministry, one—Charles Beecher 
1 —lias published a i>oj)ulur volume, The Incarna¬ 
tion ; or^ Plrfuira of the Virgin and her fhv, 
Aiiotlu i* lirother, Edward, has written a duodeei- 
1110 volume on its Imjm t and Modes; 

and nil ingenious work, entitled The Conflict of 
Agea^ in which he maintains a theory, referring 
the origin of evil to a suppostnl existence of the pro¬ 
genitors of the Imman race ])rior to Adam ; and 
a third, Henry Ward Beecher, is one of the most 
popular s[)eakers of the day. His sermons attract 
an audience, Sumlay after Sunday, suflicient to 
crowd the large place of worshij) in Brooklyn, of 
'ivhich he is pastor; and lie is equally favored in 
his frequent api>eurances as a lecturer on topics 
of the day. 

The daughters of Dr. Beetdier contribute their 
full share to the general activity of the family. 
Miss Catharine Beecher is the author of Dofnestic 
Sercice; the Duty of American Women to their 
Country; HouMkeeiiefs ReceipUBooh; MoralIn^ 
strwtor; The True Remedy for the Wrongs 
Woman ^ vrith a History of an Enterjtrise hming 
that for its effect; Treatise on Domestic Economy ; 
and Truth Btranger than Fiction^ a vigorous 
denunciatioh of the alleged flirtations of young 
divinity students. These volumes are of small 
compass, and designed for wide popular influ¬ 
ence. 

Of the other sister, Mrs. Stowe, we shall have 
occasion to speak at a later period. 



JOHN HENRY HOBART. 




“The Beecher family,” remarks a writer in the 
North American Review,* almost constitute a 
genus bv themselves. The same type of mind 
and style is reproduced in the writings of the 
venerable father and of his singularly gifted chil¬ 
dren, though stiffening into a certain solemn 
stateliness in the author of The Conflict of Ages^ 
and in Henry Ward trenching close upon the 
dividing line between licit humor and litlie buf¬ 
foonery. The father, in his palmy days, was un¬ 
equally among living divines for dialectic keen- 
scathing invective, pungent appeal, lambent 
wit, hardy vigor of thouglit, and concentrated 
power of e:cpression; but he always fumbled over 
an extra-Scriptural metaphor, and exhibited little 
beauty except that of strenj^h and holiness,—a 
beauty which never shone from him so resplen- 
dently as now, that, on the verge of fourscore, it 
hallows the sunset of as noble a life as man ever 
led, and presages the dawning of a renewed 
youth in a more exalted sjjhere of the Divine 
service.” 

JOHN HENEY HOBART. 

John Henry Hobart, a descendant from Joshua 
Hobart, one of the early settlers of Massachusetts 
Bay, was born in Philadelphia, September 14^ 
1775. lie was prepared for college in the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Academy of that city, under the 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Andrews, afterwards 
Provost of the University, and was gniduated from 
Princeton College in 1798. He was then induced 
to engage in niercantilo pursuits, a mode of life 
which he abandoned after a brief trial, for the 
ministry. While engaged in his prej)aratory 
studies lie received aud accc])ted the ajipointment 
of tutor in Princeton College, wliicli he retained 
until his ordination by Bishop AVhite, in June, 
1798. He commenced his clerical labors by 
taking charge of two country iiarislics. Trinity, 
Oxford, and All Saints’, Peciuestan. In the fol¬ 
lowing year ho accepted a call to New Brnu'^wick, 
but preferring the quiet of a country parish, 
removed to Hemjistcad, Long Island. During his 
ministry at this place, ho married a daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Chandler, the learned and zealous 
defender of Episcopacy in the c<mti’over8y on that 
subject before the Revolution. In December of the 
same year, he became assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, New York, where ho soon attained a 
high rank as an eloquent preacher. In 1804, ho 
published a small devotional volume, The Com- 
panion for the Altar. It avos fallowed by the 
Companion to the Booh of Common Prayer^ and 
in 1807 by his Apology for Apoetolio Ordery a 
work designed as a reply to the strictures of the 
Rev. John M. Mason on Episcopacy in the 
Oliristian Magazine. In 1808, he commenced a 
monthly periodical, The Churchmaii'e Magazine, 
In Mi^, 1811, he was elected Assistant Bishop of 
New York, the Bishop, Dr. Moore, l>eing incapa¬ 
citated by age for the performance of official duty. 
One of the earliest acts of his Episcopate was to 
urge upon the Convention the founding of an 
institution for the education of the ministry. 
His exertions were seconded by those of others, 
and resulted in the establishment of the General 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary. 


• Oct 1854, p, 4.^4. 


In'^lSlS, he published a Pastoral Letter to the 
Laity ou the Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Society, in which he urged the propriety of the 
distribution of the Prayer Book with the Bible. 
This occasioned much opposition fh>m those who 
were in favor of a general union of all sects in 
the distribution of the sacred volume alone.. An 
institution of tills oliaracter, the American Bible 
Society, was soon after established. The Bishop, 
fearless in the discharge of what ho cf>nsi<lered to 
be his duty, published an Address to E[)iscopalians, 
in which ho urged those under his charge to 
refrain from supporting a plan which would neces¬ 
sarily weaken their own agency for promoting 
the saino object. In his charge to the Convention 
of 1815, on the Nature of the Christian Ministry 
as set forth in the Offices of Ordination^ ho still 
further enforced his Aiews of the inexpediency of 
union between those who differed widely in 
essential points of doctrine. lie was soon after 
called iiiion to preach the funeral sermon of liis 
associate. Bishop Mooro. On the publication of 
this discourse, he apt>ended to it nlJissertatUmon 
tho State of Departed Spirits and the Descent of 
Christ into Helly in Avhich he advociitod tlie 
doctrine of an intennediate state of consciousness 
between death and the resurrection, with a 
thoroiighneH Avhich has caused the essay to 
bocoiiie a standard authority upon the subject. 

In 1828, Bishop Hobart sailed for Europe, the 
relaxation of travel having bcooino necessary for 
the iv-establislnnent of his health, impaired by 
his unremil ting labors. lie remained about two 
A’ears abroad. During his visit U) England, Avhere 
he Avas very Avarmly received, lie published two 
volumes of sermons, whi<tli were immediately re¬ 
printed in this city. The Sunday after his return, 
he preached a sermon in Trinity Cyhurcli, in which 
ho comi)are(l the countries he had visited Avith 
his own, and dwelt with force upon the sufKirior 
advantages of our voluntary system over an estor 
Wished church for the prt>inotion of Christianity. 
The discourse Avas printed and excited much com¬ 
ment, both in this country and in England. 

The Bishop, restored to health, resumed the 
dnti<*s of his office with his wonted efficienc}', 
continning their discharge to the moment of Ins 
List illness. He was attacked by a fever while at 
Auburn, in the course of *lns visitation of the 
diocese, and died at that plaice aft-era brief illness, 
September 12, 1880. A collection of his Post¬ 
humous WterkSy with a Memoir by tlie Rev, 
William Berrian, D.D., Recto of Trinity Church, 
was published in 1883.* His life was also written 
by the Rev. John M’Vickar.t 

Tlie character of Bishop Hobart was warm, 
generous, impulsive; quick in intellect, benevo¬ 
lent in temper, and of unwearied activity in all tlie 
habits of life. Ho was always busy with earnest 
devotion to his Cliristiau calling, while ho did not 
neglect the social courtesies and innocent enjoy¬ 
ments of life. He liad a scholar’s taste forbolokau 
and a poet’s enjoyment of nature. A well stored 
library gratified the one, and a small but nobly 
situated ))ioce of laud on the historic site in New 


* The Posthamoiis Works of the kite Bt Rev. John Henry 
Hobart, D.D. With a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. Williimi 
Benian, D.D. 8 volt. 8yo. Swords, Stanford fe Co. 

t In a series of three volnmes, the Early, the Professional, 
and the Closing Years of Bishop J. H. Hobart 
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Jmey among the Short HlUa, vheM Wadiidirtoif 
had held hia post of obeervation, ministered to the 
other in. his few opportunities for rural retire¬ 
ment 

His pnlpit style was quick and energetio. No 
andienoe ever Numbered under his preaching. 

His services to his ohnroh were constant and 
nntiring. Death found him away from home 
enga^ in a laborious visitation A his diocese. 
New York, whither his remains were brought, 
gave a distinsraiidied testimony to his personal 
character in the kmg procession which followed 
on feot in his ftmeral from the parsonage attached 
to St. John's Ohorch in Hndron Square to Old 
Trinity, where a fine monument, sculptured by 
Ball Hughes, was erected to his memory. 

▲KSBioAir nmoipxja or oitxl nssDOM.* 

Let ufi never withhold the acknowledgment, that 
from the Jirtit of European nations, drawing our 
origin, we have also derived her admirable prinoi* 
pies of civil freedom. Rejecting, indeed, tlie feudal 
oharacteristios of her polity, the monarchical and 
aristocratic features of her constitution, we broadly 
and fearlessly recognise the gre^ truth, that though, 
in Its general powers, and m its sanctions, govern¬ 
ment is ordauted of God,** in the particular form of 
Its administration ^it is the ordinance of man ;** and 
that, ill tills sense, the pMple only arc the source of 
that political power, wnioh, when exercised accord¬ 
ing to the legitimate forms of the constitution which 
they have estaUished, cannot be resisted, but under 
the penalty of resisting the ^‘ordinance of God.** 
Still, though, in these respects, our governments 
dBBTer from tfeit of England, let ns grat^ly i^ain- 
ber, that from her we have derived not only many of 
her unrivalled maxims of jurisprudence, those which 
protect the freedom of the subject and secure the 
trial by jury, but those great principles which con¬ 
stitute the superiority of the modern republics above 
the ancient democracies. These are, the pHvciple 
of representation; the division of the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments; tlie check on 
the exercise of the power of legislation by its dis¬ 
tribution among three branches; the independence 
of the judiciary on all influence, except that of the 
constitution and the laws; and its accountability, and 
that of the executive, to the people, in the persons 
of. then* representatives; and thus what constitutes 
the eharacteriatio blessing of a free people, a govern¬ 
ment of laws seouring to all the enjoyment of life, 
of liberty, and of property. 

But even in tms, next to our own, the freest of 
nations, it is impossible not to form a roelaneholy 
contrast between the power and the splendour and 
the wealtii of those to whom the structure of society 
and the aristocratio nature of the government assign 
peculiar privileges of rank and of political conse¬ 
quence, with tlie dependent and often abject condi¬ 
gn of the lower orders; and not to draw the con¬ 
clusion, that the one is the unavoidable result of the 
other. 

Advantages confessedly there may Be in privi¬ 
leged orders, as oonstituang an hereditary ana per¬ 
manent source of political knowledge and talent, 
and of refinement and elevation of character, of feel¬ 
ing, and of manners. And in this view, no men can 
be more imposing or more interesting than the high- 
minded noblemen and gentlemen of England. But, 
in this imperfect world, we cannot enjoy at the 

«^From tbs Disoonrse on the United States of Amaxlcs oouk’ 
pared with European Ckmntrlss, ISPfi. 


same time an possible advantiugea Andtiioae whidi 
rasnlt from the heraditary emation of one simill 
eUss of society, most produce in aU the noble quali¬ 
ties which distinguish independent freemen, a eor- 
responding depression of the great mass of the com* 
munity. And oan we for a moment hesitate which 
state of society to prefer! Na It is the glorioqs 
characteristic of our admirable polity, that 
power, and the property, and the nappiness, which 
in the old nations of tne world are confined to the 
few, are distributed among the many; that the 
liveliness and content which pervade the humblest 
classes among im, are not the mere result of that 
buoyancy of animal spirits which nature seems to 
have kindly infused-iuto our frame, and which man 
shares with the beast that sports in the field or 
courses over the plain—but a sober sentiment of 
independence, nurtured by the oonsciousness that in 
natural rights and original political power all are 
equal The obedience, therefore, which fear in a 
great measure extorts from the mass of the people 
of other countries, is here the voluntary offering of a 
contented and happy, because, in the Droadeat sense 
of the term—a free people. 
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Bishop Ciiaob, on^ of the greatest promoters of 
iMtitutions of sound learning in the United States 
was ft descendant fn)m Aquila Chohe, a native of 
Cornwall, England, who came to America in 
1640, and after a residence of five years at Hamp¬ 
ton, New Hampshire, settled at Newbur}^ hlussa- 
chusetts. His grandson, Dudley, tlio father of the 
bishop, removed with his several brothers to a 
township of which he had obtained a grant on 
the Connecticut river, above Fort No. 4, now 
Cliorleston, which was then the limit of settle¬ 
ment. After planting a crop, but before the 
settlers could build a house, he was Joined by his 
wife, who was the first white woman who sougllt 
a home above Fort No. 4. The scene, as described 
by his mother, is happily narrated in the bishop's 
Iteminiscencee. 

** With your leave, madam,” said Pilot Spaing, 
** I think it prudent that your husband come to ua, 
and give orders where he will have his family 
landed.” Accordingly he made fest the canoe to the 
willows, and desired us to await his return. Your 
Hither could get no direct answer from Spalding aa 
to the nature of the cargo he had brought ^ Come 
and see," was all he would say. “ Is all well f ” aaid 
your father, “have you brought us a good supply 
of food? ” “ Come and see,” replied Bpidding, with 
animation, and in an instant ■ they burst upon our 
view; and as your dear fether stood on the margin 
of the high bank, he saw beneath his fMt the frail 
bark, in which were his wife and children. The 
emotion was almost too much for him. 1 saw t^is, 
and sprang forward, the ohildren quickly following 
He received us with a mixture of joy mingled witii 
agony. “ Are you come to die here, he exclaimed* 
*^emrc your umet We have no house to shelter 
you, and you will perish before we oan get one 
erected.” “ Cheer up, cheer up, my faithftil {” said 
1 to your fether; *4et the smilee and the ruddy 
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toM of vwat eblUroa, and the health and eheer- 
fnlneM of ycrnr vlfe, make yon loyfoL If you have 
no houee, yon hare ttreo^h and hands to n^e mie. 
The God we worship will bless us, and help us to 
obtain a shelter. Cheer up, cheer up, my faithful 1 ** 

The suadtine of Joy and hope oegim to beam 
from his oonntenance; the news was communicated 
through^ the company of workmen, and the woods 
nog with shouts at the arrival of the first white 
woman, and the first family on the banks of the 
Oonnectieut river above F^rt Number Four. All 
assembled to see the strangers, and strove to do them 
acts of kindness. The trees were quickly felled and 
peeled, and the clean bark in large weets was spread 
xor a fioor; other sheets bein^ fastened by thongs 
of twisty twigs to stakes driven in the ground, 
were raised for walls or laid on cross-pieces for a 
roof; and the cheerful fire soon made glad our little 
dwelling. 4 The space of three hours was not con> 
sumed in effecting this; and never were men more 
happy than those who contributed thus speedily and 
effectually to supply our wants. Beds were brought 
from the canoe to this rustic pavilion, and on them 
we rested sweetly, fearless of danger, though the 
thick foliage was wet with dew, and the wild beasts 
bowled all around us, trusting to the protecting 
hand of Providence, and the wotohfiil fidelity of our 
iaithfiil neighborai 

Tho sottloment waa called Oomish, in honor of 
the ancient family home, and prospered. It was 
here that Philander Ohiuse was born, December 
14, 1776. He was tho youngest of a family of 
fourteen, and derived his Christian name from one 
of the chanicters of Young’s Night Thoughts, of 
which he tells us his father was so groat an ad¬ 
mirer, that he knew the whole poem by heart. 
One of his brothers, Dudley, became Chief Justice 
of Vermont, and ^nator of the United States. 
Philander was brought up on the farm, with the 
ezp^tation of leading an agricultural life, when 
in his fifteenth year he broke his leg, and in the 
season of cx)nfinement whicli consequently ensued, 
was advised by his father to change his plans. 

The advice was followed, and in the fall of 
1791, after a preparation of le« tlian a year, he 
entered Dartmouth College. It was here, he states, 
that in the winter of 1798 and ’4 he became ac¬ 
quainted with tlie Book of Common Prayer, and 
soon after, with many of his relatives, confonned 
to the ohuroh in which bo was to occupy a pro¬ 
minent position. 

After taking his degree in 1795, he went to 
Albany in search of an English cleivyinan,” 
who was said to reside in that city. His nar¬ 
rative relates the result 

Having passed Market he entered Court street, 
and, stopping at Wendafs Hotel, inquired, where 
lives the Kev. Thomas Ellison, the Episccmal clergy¬ 
man? '^What, the English Dominie ?** replied a 
friendly voice. ** You will ^ up State street—pass 
the English stone church, which stands in the miadle 
of that street, and as^ you go up the hill, turn the 
second comer to the right; there lives the English 
Dominie, the Rev. I&. Ellison, in a newly-built 
white house, the only one on the block or clay 
bank.** It was indeed just so; and the writer 
mounted the plank door^ps, and with a trembling 
lumd knookea at the door of the rector of St Peter’s, 
Albany. "It this the Rev. Mr: Ellison? ** said the I 
writer, as the top of a Dutch-built door was opened I 
by A portly gentfeman in black, with prominent and I 


meroing eyes, and powdered hair. " My name Is 
tUlison, said he, " and I crave yours? ” Giving his 
name, the writw said, "1 have oome from New 
Hampshire, the place of my nativity, and being very 
desirous of becoming a candidate for bolv orders 
I will be much obliged for your odvi^^** Mr. EUi- 
sou then said, " God bless youl walk in.** 

He pursued hit studies for the ministry wiUi 
Mr. Eliison, and on the tenth of May, 1798, was 
ordained deacon in St. George’s Ohuroh, New 
York. He was immediately appointed an itiiie* 
rant preacher in the northern and western 
portions of the State. At that time there were 
I out two olerjmnen of liis faith above the High¬ 
lands, Mr. EUison at Albany, and Mr, Nash in 
Otse^ County. In his western tour, after orga¬ 
nizing parishes in Utica and Auburn, he visited 
“ goc3 Mr. Nash.” The account of this visit is 
one of the most characteristic passages of the 
“ Reminisoences.” 

VATHIB ICJLSH. 

The writer docs not protend to more sensibility 
than falls to the lot of most men, but , there was 
Bometliing in this meeiiiig between Mr. Nash and 
himself of a peculiar character, and calculated to 
call forth whatever of moral sensibility he possessed. 
It was a meeting of two persons deeply convinced^ 
of the primitive and apostolic foundation of the 
Church to which, on account of its purity of doetrioe, 
and tho divine right of its ministry, they bod fied 
from a chaos of confusion of other sm^ They 
were both " missionaries,” thoimh the name was not 
understood or appreciated. The one had given up 
all his hopes of more comfortable living in the well, 
stored country at the East, and had come to 
County, to ])reacli the Gospel, and build up the 
Church on apostolic ground, with no assurance of a 
salary but such as he could glean from the cold soil 
of uii renewed nature, or pluck from the clusters of 
the few scions which he might engraft into the vin^ 
Christ Jesua. He lived not in a tent, as the patri¬ 
archs did, surrounded with servants to tend his 
flocks and to milk his kioe, and " bring him butter 
in a lordly dishbut in a cabin built of unhewn 
logs, with scarcely a pane of glass to let in light 
sufficient to read his Bible; and even this cabin woe 
not his own, nor was he permitted to live in one for 
a long time together. Ail this was witnessed by the 
other, who came to see him, and helped him to 00117 
his little articles of crockery, hfduiug one handle 
of the basket and Mr. Nash the other, and as they 
walked the road, " talked of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.** 

The writer cannot refrain from tears in bringing 
to mind the oiroumstanceB attending this interesting 
scene, that man, who was nfterwara emphatically 
called, ** Father Nash,** being the founder of tna 
Church in Otsego County—who baptized great num¬ 
bers of both aoults and children, and thus was 
spiritual father of so many of the family of Christ; 
and who spent all his life and strength in toiliitf Ibr 
their spiritual benefit—was at this period so fittle 
regurded by ^e Church at large, and even by hk 
neighbors, that he had not the means to move his 
substance from one cabin to another but with hit 
own hands, assisted only by his wife and small 
children, and a passing missionary. Well does tha 
writer remember how the little one-roomed cabin 
looked as he entered it; its rude door, hung on 
wooden hinges, creaking as they turned; bow 
fill that good man was that he had bew minaral 
to fetch a few nails, which he hod used in thn oGier 
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fust left, for his eomfort in this, now the re* 
deptncte of all hissubstHiicei. Tlieee he drove into the 
logs with great judgment, choosing the place most 
appropriate for his hat, his coat, and other garments 
of nimself and family. All this while his patient 
wife, who, directing the children to kindle the fire, 
prepared the food foiwwhom f Shall it be said a 
stranger? !No; but for one who by sympathy felt 
himself more their brother than by all the ties 
of nature, and who, by the example now set ^fore 
him, learned a lesson of inexpressible use to him all 
the days of his subsequent life. 

Mr. Chase soon after established himself in 
Poughkeepsie, where he remained until 1805, 
supporting himself mainlv by teacliing. He then, 
at tlie request of the Bishop of the Diocese, who 
had received an application for a clergyman from 
the Protestants of l^^ew Orleans, removed to that I 
city. He assisted in the organization of Christ - 
Church, became its rector, established a school, and I 
made missionary excursions in the surrounding I 
country. In 1811 he returned to tlie North, in ! 
consequence of the necessity of providing for the 
education of the children he had left there. His 
next parochial charge was at Hartford, where ho 
spent, he infonns us, the most peaceful period of 
his life. In 1814 his father and mother died, i 
having attained the venerable ages of eighty-six 
and eighty-one years. In 1817 ho left liis com- , 
fortable and happy home, to devote himself to | 
the great work of missionary labor in Ohio. Ho I 
atarted on tlie second of March, and tnivelled in | 
a stage-sloigh to Batavia. From Buffalo, ho pro- I 
ceeded over the ice on the lake to Ohio, a journey, I 
owing to tlio lateness of the season, attended j 
with great peril. We again resort to the bisliop’s 
narrative. 

It was tciTific to the feolings, if not in the eye of 
reason, to hear the water ])our over the runners of i 
the sleigh as we crossed tliis muddy stream, in a ! 
dark night, so far out from shon*. The man (who | 
had brought them a stage on their journey) was ; 
liberally rewarded fur his extra trouble, and that j 
night we stayed at MaekV Tavci-n ; an elderly j)er- | 
son, who agreed that his hired man should take us 
on the lake as far as tlie Four Coriiers^a )>Iaee ‘ 
where tliere were two log cabins—about twenty-five | 
miles short of Pennsylvania line. I 

TJie next morning was cold but clear—no wind, 1 
and the day promised to be mild and pleasant A 
large, good, travelling horse was ])nt before a one- 
horse sleigh, called by the landlord his “ cutter,” 
large enough to accommodate two and the driver. 

It was sunrise ere we set off. 

In getting out on to the lake, we had to pass be¬ 
tween several mounds of ice, and sometimes to climb 
over large cakes, whicli bad been thrown up together 
by the force of the winds and waves. But the driver 
knew his way, and the horse was roiigh-sliod, and 
the cutter was strong and well built llie scene 
before us, as we came out from among tlie mounds i 
of ice, was exceedingly brilliant, and even sublime. ! 
Before us, up the lake, was a level expanse of glassy < 
ice, from two to three miles wide, between two 
ranges of ice mountains, all stretching parallel with 
the lake shore and with one another, as far os the 
•ye could extend, till they were lost in the distance. 
On this expanse, and on these mountains, and on the 
icicles, which bung in vast quantities, and in on in¬ 
finite variety of shapes from the rocky, lofty, and 
■harp-angled shore on the left, the rising sun was 
pounng his beama Light and shade were so 


distinct,' brilliancy and darkness were in sneb prox¬ 
imity, and yet so olended, as to produce an effect of 
admiration and praise to the great Creator, never 
before experienced. It would be in vain to expro* 
them here. 

What added to the adoring gratitude to Ood, for 
having made all things with such consummate skill 
and splendor, was what appeai'ed as we rode along 
between these mountains of ice, manifesting Code 
provideutiiil goodness, which went hand in hand 
with His power and wisdom. The bald-headed 
eagles sat on tliese mountains of ice, with each a fish 
in his claw, fresh and clean, as if lust taken from the 
limpid lake. “ What noble birds 1 How delicious 
the rejiast! Whence do they obtain these fish at 
this inclement season ? ” said the writer. “ They get 
them,” said the driver, “from the top of the ice. 
These were thrown up and deposited oy the winds 
and waves, in the stonns of last winter,sand being 
immediately frozen, have been kept till this spring, 
when the sun thaws them out for the eagles and 
ravens, who at this season have nothing else to feed 
on.” As the driver told this simple stor}" of the fish, 
and the storms, and the eagles, how clearly appeared 
the providential goodness of God I “ And will not 
He who feedeth the eagles and the ravens, which he 
hath made to depend on Ids goodness, feed, and sup¬ 
port, and bkss a j)oor, defenceless, solitary mission¬ 
ary, who gootli forth, depeinling on his mercy, to 
preach his holy word, and to build up his chuich in 
the wilderness? ” There was an answer of faith to 
this question, more consoling than if the wealth of 
the Indies had been laid at his feet. 

It was a little before noon when our Cataraugus 
driver stopped on the ice, oyiposite Four Corners. 
Having received his pay and ]»ut the luggage on the 
bank, lie returned. “'Inns far had the J.ord helped.” 
Wliat next would be our lot wo knew not. Leav¬ 
ing our trunks on the beach, where there was 
nothing to molest them, we walked up the bank 
towards the cabins. As we went, the w*rilerper- 
cciveii a pair of smooth, black horses, with their 
harness on, eating beside the fence, and a man, sitting 
not far off, shaving shingles. “Who owns these 
horses?” said the w’ritcr. “I do,” said the man. 
“ Have you also a good sleigh?” “Yes.” “Will 
you ]>ut"tlK*ni before it iniinediately, and take two 
persons up the lake as far as Pennsylvania line f ” At 
this he. jiaused—said be had just moved on from the 
east, and wanted money, “ bad enough,” having, in 
moving his family, expended eveiy cent he had. 
“ But,” said he, “ it is a dangerous jon you ask of me, 
for the lake is open above, and wo wind puts the 
water in motion, and tliot causes the ice this way 
to crack; and they say it is dangerous to travel on; 
but if you reward me a little extra, 1 think I’ll go,” 

Tlie bai'guin was soon made; a few dough-nuts 
bought of the woman in the cabin sufficed to allay 
the liunger of the two trav ellers, and hearing the 
man whistling for his dog, and cracking his whip to 
his prancing horses, just ready to start, tliey 
ran to the lake and were soon adjusted in their 
seats. The horses trotted with uncommon speed, 
and had evenness as well as lenjB^b of step. The 
shore seemed to fiy beside us, as since when on our 
railroads, and soou were tlie Four Corners out of 
sight 

The writer soon perceived the dangers to which 
bis present driver had alluded, and the sipbt caused 
no ordinary feelings. The cracks in the ice became 
more and more visible, and continued to increase in 
width, as we drove rapidly along. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, was said. The horses having trotted without 
injury over the small cracks, became soon aoenstomed 
to leap over the wide ones; but none were so wide 
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M to let in the rannen len^wiee, and we bleieed 
God ailentlyi though heartily, for every Bucceesftil 
leap. 

]New spirits seemed to be given to our faithful 
beasts the further they went—^no whip was necessary. 
Ihe driver clung to his seat, and seemed to enjoy 
their increased speed. A house was in eight, aud 
directly he pulled up to the smooth, pebbly shore. 
** This IS the place I promised to bring you to ; it is 
Pennsylvania line. You are now on the lake shore 
of that state.” “ I will go no further on the ice,” 
said the writer. ** I am glad to hear you say so,” 
said Mr. Hibbard, “ for my heart has been in my 
mouth all the way.” “ Why did not you speak, if 
you objected to this mode of travelling? ” said the 
writer. Because,” said he, “ I was ashamed not to 
possess as much courage as a minister.” How little 
did he know of the writer, who had no courage 
aside from his trust in God. The driver received 
his pay, called for his dog, and was off. Once more 
we were on the lonely beach. 

He read prayers and preached for tlie first time 
in Ohio, on the 16th of March, 1817, made a 
tour through the Stal-e, was joined by his wife 
and family, and settled down on a tract of laud 
of one hundred and fifty acres at Worthington, 
taking charge at the same time of churches in 
that place, Columbus, and Delaware. In January, 
1818, a C<)nvention was held at 0<»lumhus, at 
which the Diocese of Ohio wtis organized, and at 
a sub.sequeiit Convention in June, Mr. Chase was 
elected bishop. Ho had, on the fifth of May 
previous, had the misfortune to lose his wife. On 
the eleventh of February, 18D), ho was con¬ 
secrated by Bishop White. He was married on 
Sunday, July 4 of the same year, to Miss Sophia 
M. Ingraham. 

In 1823 the bishop formed the resolution of 
visiting England, to solicit funds for the establish¬ 
ment of a school of theology in the West, Tlio 
scheme was regarded as chimerical by his brother 
hi8lio])s, and met with opposition from theliiends 
of the General Theological Seminary in New 
York. The bishop persevered, and with the 
small provision of $ioo to meet his expenses, 
sailed for LiveriM)ol. His first experiences were 
disheartening, but he persevered, and found in 
Lord Gambler, to whom he carried a letter from 
Henry Clay, and Lord Kenyoii, liberal and influ¬ 
ential friends. The bishop made a donation iff 
liis farm to the proposed seminary, and agreed 
that no funds contril)Ute<l should bo drawn, until 
English donors wore satisfied by the voucher of 
Henry Clay, or in case of his death the Governor 
of the State, tliat the conditions of the gift had 
been complied with. He returned after a few 
mouths^ absence with about $20,000. The semi¬ 
nary was coinmenood by the reception of students 
in toe bisliop’s own house at Worthington. Ho 
appointed his teachers and paid them from his 
own funds, and such as he collected from the 
studeTits themselves. His wife was his secretary, 
his housekeeper, his adviser, and treasurer in ^ 
thiiL Such a commencement of a great institu¬ 
tion of religion and learning, on so economicid a 
plan, was never elsewhere witnessed. The next 
step was the purchase of eight thousand aores as 
a aomain. The bishop rightly estimating the im¬ 
portance of his own iKirsonal supervision, built a 
cabin on the hill on which the college was to 
stand. 


The whole siirfsce of the hill was then a mn^atL 
being a greater port of it covered with fallen and 
up-turned trees, between and over whieh had ooiua 
up a second growth of thick trees and bushes. 
It was on suck a place as this (proverbially iinper- 
-vioiis even to the hunters after wolves, which made 
it their covert), that the writer pitched his tent, if 
such it may be called. On the south end or pro¬ 
montory of this hill (near to which, below, ran the 
road used by the first settlers), grew some tall oak 
trees, which evidently had escaMd the hurricanes 
in days of yore. Under the slielter of these, some 
boards in a light wagon were taken nearly to the top 
of the hill; there they were dropped, and it was 
with these the writers house was built, after the 
brush was with great difficulty cleared away. Two 
crotched sticks wei'e driven into the ground, and on 
them a transverse pole was placed, and on this pole 
were placed the boards, inclining to the. ground each 
way. The ends, or gables, to this room or roof- 
shelter, were but slightly closed by some clap 
boards rived on the spot from a fallen oak tree. The 
beds to sleep on were thrown on bundles of straw, 
kept up from the damp ground by a kind of tem- 
|M)rary platform, resting on stakes driven deeply into 
the eai’th. This was the first habitation on Gambler 
Hill, and it sl^ood very nearly on the site where now 
rises the noble edifice of Kenyon College. 

On bis visit to the oast, to attend the meeting 
of the General Convention, the bishop made a 
tour, during which he collected a large sum in aid 
of his project. A portion of the buildings was 
commenced on his return, and in good season 
completed. Scarcely, however, had the institu¬ 
tion gone into operation, wlieii a difficulty arose 
between tlie bishop and tljo i)rofes.sors, as to the 
limits of the jiower of tlie former as ex-offlcio 
president. The matter was brought into the Con¬ 
vention of the diocese in 1881, and a report 
iiinde, virtually endorsing tlie professors. The 
bisho[) said nothing, and the report was unani¬ 
mously adopted. He retired from the Convene 
tion, and tendered his resignation, which was ac¬ 
cepted. He soon after removed to Michigan with 
his family, where he occupied himself with his 
wonted energy in missionary duty as a presbyter, 
until lie received in 1835 an invitation from the 
small handful of clergy and laity which com¬ 
posed the diocese, to become the first Bi.^liop of 
lHiiiois. lie acc.epted the aj)poiutincnt^ and soon 
after, undaunted by the hard requital his former 
labors had received, began his exertions for the 
fi>undation of a Theological Seminary and Gollej^. 
He sailed for England in October, to ^peal again 
to his old friends for aid, and the api>eal was 
liberally responded to. Further donations in the 
Eastern States enabled him to buy land, and 
commence building. The corner-stone of the new 
institution. Jubilee College, was laid on toe fourth 
of April, 1839, on a large and beautiful tract of 
land, secured by the bishop’s wise forethought, 
as a domain and future source of revenue. He 
next paa^^ed a year in travelling through the 
States, north and south, soliciting funds to es¬ 
tablish soholarbhips, and was tolerably suocessfdl 
in his efforts. IBs Beminisoenoes wore written 
and published with a view to advance the same 
cause. Jubilee College was built and opened, and 
toe good and venerable prelafte, by virtue of 
seniority the presiding bishop of his church, waa 
enabled to ei^joy for some years the speotade of 
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Ml biniiony and omAiIiimb. Hii cottage home, 
Bobin^i Kelt, was not fiir oft; and it wai hei^ 
timt on the twentieth day of September. 1852, he 
doeed hii lonff life of labor and menilnen, a 
career nnequiBed in its reinlts bj lhat of any 
clergyman in the United States. 

Buhop Oha»i% Eemwuo&nM £01 two large 
octavo volume^ a large portion of which, how¬ 
ever, is oooupied by letters addressed to him, 
and doonments oonneoted with the Ohio contro¬ 
versy, and other events of his life. The work 
abounds in nassages of great beanty, the charac¬ 
ter of which may be Judged from the extracts 
interspersed in onr narrative. They remind us 
of the heartfelt simplicity of Ixoak Walton. The 
same noble trait was a characteristic of the dis¬ 
courses and conversation of the man. But while 
hoimless as the dove, he was also wise as the 
serpent. His conduct in relation to the endow¬ 
ment of his colleges shows that he was a shrewd 
and able man, not slothful in business.'' With 
his personal humility, he properly combined a 
hiffh sense of the dignity of his office. 

llishop Chase's countenance expressed singular 
determination, combined with benevolence. He 
was toll and well proportioned; and arrayed in 
the flowing vestments of his ofiice, with the dark 
velvet cap, which be wore continually s^r a 
severe illness brought on by exposure, and which 
he describes with ms wonted quaintness, as 
thick covering to his head, in the shape of a 
night-cap," his form seemed to fill up as amply to 
the eye, as his career and words to the mind, the 
fhll ide^ of a bishop. 

JOHN J. AUDUBON. 

John Jambs Audubon was born in Lonisiana in 
1776. His acquaintance with Nature seems to 
have been early formed under the goidanoe of his 
flither, who accompanied him in his boyish ram¬ 
bles. He was sent to coraj>lete his education in 
Prance, where he remained until his seventeenth 
year. He received in Paris the instructions in 
drawing of the celebrated painter David. On his 
return his father presented him with a farm in 
Pennsylvania, “ refreshed during the summer lieats 
by the waters of the Schuylkill river, and tra¬ 
versed by a creek named Perkioming." Here he 
married. 

“ For a period of nearly twenty years," he says 
in the biographical preface to his great work, “ my 
life was a series of vicissitudes. 1 tried various 
branches of commerce, but they all proved un¬ 
profitable, doubtless because my whole mind was 
ever filled with my passion for rambling and ad¬ 
miring those objects of nature from which alone 
I received the purest gratification." One of those 
commercial s^nlations led him to try his for¬ 
tune at the West. He removed with his wife 
and child, descending the Ohio in a small boat 
wiUi two rowers to the town of Henderson, near 
Louisville, Ey., and opened a store at the latter 
place. Here he was visited by Wilson, and was 
about subscribing for the naturalist's work when 
he was dissuaded by his partner, who remarked 
t6 him that as be could miyce much better draw¬ 
ings ci his own he would not want the plates. 
Tms seems to have given him the first bint of his 
fhtnre publications. He does not appear, how¬ 
ever, to have formed any settled plan on tl^ sub- 


until, on a vidt to tUkdelpIda, he Botet wM^ 
Oharies Looien Bonaparte, wlio introduced him 
to the Natund Historv Society and the leedian 
men of the place. ^^But fhe patronage wfalohl 
so mudi neraed, I soon found myself compelled 
to seek elsewhere. 1 left Philadelphia, and visits 
ed New York, where I was reoeivM with a kind¬ 
ness well suitM to elevate my depressed ^rits." 
Ascending the Hudson he glided over our broad 
lakes to s!^ the wildest solitudes of the pathless 
and sloomy forests." Eighteen months elapsed, 
and he returned to his family then residing in 
Louisiana, and smled from thence for England, 
his endeavors to have his plates engraved in Phi¬ 
ladelphia or New York having proved unavailing. 
He was well received in the cities of England and 
Scotland, exhibited his drawings, and obtained 
Bubscriptions. The drawings for his first number 
were, nowever, delivered to the engraver and 
the work commenced before he had a single sub¬ 
scriber. His work. The Birde of AmerUa^* was 
published in numbers, each containing five cdored 
plates of large folio size. The first of these ap¬ 
peared in 1825, and the first volume in 1829. 



In April, 1829, he retunied to America, “ leaped 
on shore, scoured the woods of the Middle States, 
and reached Louisiana in the end of November.'’ 
He returned with his wife to London in the fol¬ 
lowing spring. In 1881 be presented himself at 
Wa^ngton to obtain letters of introduotioa to 
the commanders of the frontier posts he purposed 
visiting. “All," he says, “received me in the 
kindest manner." He proceeded southwardly ex- 
pMng the woods of the Carolinaa, and omising 
among the keys of Florida In the revenue cutter 
“Mimon." He then, foUowing the birds in their 
migrations, proceeded northwf^s to the Atlantic 
cities and the coast of Maine, where he chartered 
a “ beautiful and fsst-soiliag schooner," and pro- 
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omM in her to Librador. He returned to the 
Sonth ih the Ibflowing winter, and to England in 
1684, an looeBsion of sixty-two subscrib¬ 

ers, and oelleotions made during nearly three 
yein of trSiM ond research.’* His second Toluine 
was pnbliihed in 1884, and the third in 1885. 
The tonrth and last was completed June 20,1888. 
The whole work contains four hundred and thirty- 
five plates, containing one thousand and sixty-five 
distinct specimens, all, from the eagle to the hum- 
zning-bira, of the size of life. The engravings 
were executed and colored by Robert Havell, jr., 
of London. The original subscription price was 
one thousand dollars, and the number of subscrib¬ 
ers one hundred and seventy-five, about half of 
whom came from England and France. In 1889 
Audubon returned to the United States, and pur¬ 
chased a beautiful country-seat on the linden, 
near the upper end of >Jew York Island. He 
oonimencod a smaller edition of his Birds,” in 
seven octavo volumes, with the plates reduced to 
a similar size, which was completed in 1844. 
Meanwhile the author, with his sons Victor G. 
and John W. Audubon, was busy in the forests 
and prairies of the West in collecting the material 
for another great work. In the preface to the 
second volume of his Birds, dated Deo. 1, 1834, 
he savs of his sons:—“ Of their natural or ac¬ 
quired talents it does not become me to speak, 
but should you some day see the ^ Quadrupeds of 
America’ published bv their united eflTorts, do 
not forget that a pupil of David first gave them 
lessons in drawing, and that a member of the 
Bakewell family formed their youthful minds.” 

The first volume of the Quadrupedi of America 
appeared in 1848. It is similar in size to the 

Birds.” The illustrations were lithographed, and 
colored under the author’s supervision, by Bowen 
of Philadelphia. The Audubons were assisted in 
the work by the Rev. John Bacliman. 

Audubon’s time, when not absent on his jour¬ 
neys, which he continued in his old age with tlie 
determination and eagerness of youth, was passed 
at his rural home, one of the most beautiful coun¬ 
try-seats on New York Island. The interior was 
fitted up in accordance with his tastes and pur¬ 
suits, with antlers of noble size, specimens and 
drawings of birds and animals. 

It was in this pleasant abode, surrounded by 
his wife and family, that the great naturalist, 
after a brief period of gradual decay, himself ])aid 
the debt of nature, on the 27th of January, 1851. 
“ We have heard,” says a writer in the “ Homes 
of American Authors,” ^^that the last gleam of 
light stole across his features a few days before 
his death, when one of his sons held before him, 
as he sat in his chair, some of his most cherished 
Swings.” 

He was buried in the Trinity cemeteiy, a short 
distance from his abode. 

In person Audubon was ttdl and commanding, 
and his countenance, from the sharp glance of Ms 
aye and the outline of his feature^ suggested a 
resemblance to the eagle. 

It k where the great magnolia shoots up its ma- 
jestie trunk, crowned with ever^en leaves, and 
decorated with a thousand beautiful flowers, tihat 
perfiime the air around; where the forests and fields 


are adorned with blossoms of eveiy hue; where the 
golden orange ornaments the ganUus and groves; 
where bignoiiias of various kiuds interlace their 
dimbing stems around the white-flowered stoartia^ 
and mounting still higher, cover the summits of the 
lofty trees around, accompanied with innumerahle 
vines, that here and there festoon the dense foliage 
of the mngiiifioent woods, lending to the verra 
breeze a slight portion of the perfiime of their clna> 
tered flowers; where n genial warmth seldom for¬ 
sakes the atmosphere; whm berries and fruits of 
all descriptions are met with at every step;—in a 
word, Irina reader, it is where Nature seems to have 
paused, as die passed over the earth, and opening 
her stores, to have strewed with unsparing hand the 
diversified seeds from which have sprung all the 
beautiful and splendid forms which 1 should in vain 
attempt to describe, that the mocking-bird should 
have ued its abode, there only that its wondroua 
song should be heard. 

But where is that favored land t—^It is in thb great 
continent—It is, reader, in Louisiana that these 
bounties of nature are in the greatest perfection. It 
is there that you should listen to the love^ong of 
the mocking-bird, as I at this moment da See how 
he flies round his mate, with motions as light as 
those of the butterfly! His tail is widely expanded, 
he mounts in the air to a small distance, describes a 
oirole, and, again a^hting, approaches his beloved 
one, his eyes gleaming with aelight, for she has al^ 
ready promised to be his and his only. His beauti¬ 
ful wings are gently raised, he bows to his love, and 
again l^uncing upwards, opens his bill, and pours 
forth his melody, mil of exultation at the conquest 
which he has made. 

They are not the soft sounds of the flute or of the 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of Na¬ 
ture’s own music. The mellowness of the song, the 
varied modulations and gradations, the extent of its 
compass, the great brilliancy of execution, are unri¬ 
valled. There is probably no bird in the world that 
possesses all the musical nualifioations of this king 
of song, who has derived all from Nature’s 8^ Yes, 
reader, all! 

No sooner has he again alighted, and the conjugal 
contract has been sealed, than, as if his breast was 
about to be rent with delight, he again pours forth 
his notes with more softness and nohness than be¬ 
fore. He now soars higher, glancing around with a 
vigilant eye, to assure himself that none has wit¬ 
nessed his bliss. When these love-scenes, visible 
only to the ardent lover of nature, are over, he dan¬ 
ces through the air, full of animation and delight, 
and, as if to oonvinoe his lovely mate that to enrich 
her hopes he has much more love in store, he that 
moment begins anew, and imitotes all the notes 
which nature has imparted to the other songsters of 
the grove. 

For awhile, each long day and pleasant night are 
thus spent; but at a peculiar note of the female he 
oeases his song, and attends to her wishes. A nest 
is to be prepar^, and the ohmoe of a place in whioh 
to lay it is to become a matter of mutual considera¬ 
tion. The orange, the fig, the prar-tree of the gaxw 
dens are inspected; the thick briar patches are also 
visited. They appear all so well suited for the pur¬ 
pose in view, and so well does the bird know uiat 
man is not his most dangerous enemy, that instead 
of retiring from him, they at length fix their abofl^ 
in his vimnity, perhaps in the nearest tree to hk 
window. Dried twigs, leaves, grasses, cotton, flaa^ 
and other substances are picked up, carried to a 
forked branoh, and there arranged. Five eggs mt% 
deposited in due time, when the male having little 
more to do than to sing hk mate to repose, attimes 
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Ills pipe anew. Erery now and then he spies an 
insect on the nonnd, the taste of which he is Bare 
will please his beloved one. He drops upon it, takes 
it in bis bill, beats it agunst the earth, and l^es to 
the nest to feed and receive the warm thanks of his 
devoted female. 

When a fortz^ht has elapsed, the young brood 
demand all their care and attention. No cat, no 
vile snake, no dreaded Hawk, is likely to visit their 
habitation. Indeed the inmates of the next house 
have by this time become quite attached to the 
lovdy pair of mocking-birds, and take pleasure in 
contributing to their ^ety. The dew-berries from 
the fields, and many kinds of fruit from the gardens, 
mixed with insects, s^ply the young as well as the 
parents with food. The brood is soon seen emerg- 
mg from the nest, and in another fortnight, being 
now able to fly with vigor, and to provide for them- 
selvtt, they leave the parent birds, as many other 
species do. 

JOHN BLAIB LINN. 

John Blair Linn was bom at Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, March 14, 1777. While he was 
yet a child his father removed to New York, and 
a^r passing two or three years at a boarding- 
school at Flushing, he entered Columbia College 
at the early age of thirteen. After taking his de¬ 
gree ho b^ame a law student in the office of his 
fether’s friend, Alexander Hamilton. During the 
year that he passed in reading law, he bn night 
out a dramatic niece at the John Street Theatre, 
entitled BoumilU Castle; or, the Gallic Orphan. 
It is described in the advertisements of the day 
as a “ serious drama, interspersed with songs,” and 
a critique from “ an unknown correspondent,” in 
the Mineroa newspaper of Jan. 18, 1797, pro- I 
bably his friend Brown the novelist, who, Dunlap 
tells us, revised the manuscript, gives the only 
notice it appears to have received:— 

It is the tale of injured innocence and murdered 
greatness, and is told with great beauty, affecting 
simplicity, nay, often with uncommon pathos. Upon 
the whole, though it would be ** outstepping the 
modesty of nature” to call Bourville Castle a j)ro- 
duction equal to Shakespeare’s, yet it is but the just 
tribute of merit to say that, considering the author’s 
years, it is a masteriy dramatic composition; and 
contains every requisite, both as to sentiment as 
well as to music and scenery, to excite the feeling 
approbation of an audience. 

It was produced on Monday, Jnn. 16, and was 
played three times. The public did not second 
the anonymous oritio. A law student, who 
brought out a play in the first year after oiiening 
his books, was not likely to turn out a lawyer 
even with so distingnish^ a master os Hamilton. 
He took no interest in the profession, and would 
probably have abandoned it, even if the change 
which now took place in his views had not oc¬ 
curred. He had always led a correct life, but his 
mind at time suddenly being more deeply 
impressed by religions views, he resolved to be¬ 
come a clergyman. In pnrsnanoe of this deter¬ 
mination, he removed from New York to the 
quiet study of the Rev. Dr. Romeyn of Schenec¬ 
tady, and was in due course ordained a Presby¬ 
terian dergyman in the year 1798. He accept^ 
a call to become the assistant of the Rev. Dr, 
Ewing, minister of the]^t Presbyterian Ohorch, 


Philadelphia, and resided in that city during the 
rmnainder of his life. At the time of his removal 
to Philadelphia he married Miss Hester Bailey, 
daughter of Oolonol John Bailey, of Poughkeep¬ 
sie, New YorL This lady and two sons survived 
him. 

In the year 1800 he published an Ossianio 
poem on the topic that then occupied every 
tongue and every pen. The Death qf Washington, 
The year after his principal poeti^ production, 
a poem, entitled The Powers qf Genius^ appeared. 
It is in throe parts, of some two hundred lines 
each. The writer^ points out the distinctions be¬ 
tween taste, fancy, and genius, and dwdls upon 
the topic in which his theme delights, npon its 
powers, and the poets who have given indica¬ 
tions of its possession, without himself essaying 
any definite aescriptioii of its qualities. The poem 
is smoothly written, hut unfortunately exhibits 
slight indications of the “ iKiwers” it celebrates. 
It is well garnished with scnolar-like and sensible 
notes, which show a good critical appreciation of 
the English poets, and of poetical themes. It was 
well received, 8(x)n reached a seconil edition, and 
was reprinted in England. 

Ilis next publication was occasioned by the ap- 
j>earance of Dr. Priestley’s comparison of ^fKjrates 
and our Saviour. 11 is religions feeling was shocked 
by the irreverence of tlie juxta|) 08 ition, and for¬ 
tified by a sense of duty, he, a young man almost 
unknown, boldly ventured to challenge one wlio 
had long before establislied a reputation of no ordi¬ 
nary character and extent. 

The controversy was of brief duration, closing 
with a second reply by Dr. Priestley to a second 
publication by his young o]>jK)nent. The two 
)amphlet8 of the latter extend to sixty-six and a 
lundred and fi>rty-lbur ]>ages. They are written 
with great ability, and contain a close analysis of 
the chiiraeter of Socrates. Wo select a few i)a8- 
sages:— 

I have often been Bur]:)ri8cd at the praises given 
to the 8ocratic mode of conversation. It is somewhat 
deserving of ]n*aisc, when employed by a professed 
tutor to his pupil, for in that case the parties meet, 
one with a full conviction of his ignorance, and the 
other with the express purpose of supplying him 
with knowledg(^ But in the intercoui'se of equals, 
no method can be imagined more unsuitable^ There 
is no mode more likely to excite resentment; to 
awaken passions that are sure to bar up the avenues 
of conviction. To have our error detected and 
proved, to extort from us the confession of our mis* 
take, is always grating to our pride, and the arts of 
a master in disi'ourse are chiefly shown in preventing 
and soothing this passion. 

*»»»•«*« 

t.i the dialogues of Socrates, os reported by his 
followers, we can expect to find nothing tliat win 
mar the even course of their master’s logic. The 
person that is talked to is a mere maohine, appointed 
to consent to every demand that is made, and to 
aluure, with the most edit^n^ docility, every doubt 
which the reporter of the dialogue can invent for 
him. 

Tlie men on whom Socrates employed his logic 
were either stupid or ingenious. The former are 
commonly vain and conceited, and would not fail to 
be exasperated by the treatment of Socrates, a treat¬ 
ment wnich had no purpose in view but to morti^ 
their vanity. The latter would ill deserve the title 
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of i^enioni, if they oonld not escape from the oon- 
cAnsions to which they were pressed, by new die- 
tinetions, qualifications, or eyanons. The tenets of 
Socrates were not such as soured above nil cavil, or 
that could not be seemingly disproved by an artful 
and element man, adopting the same mode of ar^- 
ment. ibe man of true wisdom will seldom excite 
enmity either by his words or actions. He proposes 
no otner end by his instructions than to benefit 
mankind, and the wicked themselves will come in 
for a large share of his compassion and beneficence. 
In his endeavors to reclaim them, he will pave a 
way to their heads through their hearts. He will 
win their love before he gains their conviction; and 
even when he fails to make them converts to his 
cause, he will secure their affection and esteem. 

The ability displayed in these publications, ooin- 
bined with the author^s previous claims to regard, 
obtained for him from the university of his native 
state the degree of D.D. at an age earlier than it 
had ever there previously been conferred. 

In the same year, 1802, he was called upon to 
preach the funeral sermon of his venerable asso¬ 
ciate, Dr. Ewing. The discourse was ])rinted. Its 
concluding sentences will show the character of 
his compositions for the pulpit. 

How swift is the flight of years 1 How rapid the 
race of men through the world I The torch of 
earthly glory blazes inn I scorches for a moment, and 
then is extinguished for ever. The iron scythe of 
time is ever in motion, and men are the grass which 
falls beneath its sweep. The sun pours his tempo¬ 
rary effulgence around us, but the period will arrive 
when hi'^ beams aliall be quenched, when destruction 
shall deseouJ upon the earth, and night—starless 
night.—shall encircle destruction. Who, then, will 
live for time, who will live for eternity? Great 
God 1 With heavenly solemnity impress our hearts, 
enable us to i-ise above the world in our affections, 
and to look beyonil its grave; enable us to live as 
becomes sojourners on this earth, as becomes thy 
faithful servants and the heirs of immortality I 

An inconsiderate exposure to a hot summer’s 
sun in mi open waggon, had, previously to these 
events, caused a fainting fit, followed by a fever. 
From this attack he never entirely recovered. A 
tendency to mental depression, to which he had 
^ways been subject, aided the advance of con¬ 
sumption, and be died of that disease on the 
tliirtieth of August, 1804. Soon after this event 
his poem of Valerian, was published, accompanied 
by an admirable biograpliical memoir by Lis 
brother-in-law and warm friend, Oliarlos Brock- 
den Brown. Jt is a narrative poem, and, tliough 
only a y>art of a contemplated design, extends to 
some fifteen hundred lines in blank verse. 

The scone is laid in Montalvia, a fancifhl king¬ 
dom placed by the writer on the shores of the 
Caspian. Aloestes, an old man “revered within 
Montalvia,” chancing to pass by the sea-shore 
during a tempest, finds a youth cast ashore by the 
waves. He lias him conveyed to his cottage, and 
there, by bis own and his fair daughter Azora’s 
care, tlio stranger is restored to consciousness, 
and naturally inquires where he is, which enables 
Aloestes to satit^ the reader’s os well os Uie 
guest’s curiosity touching Montalvia. The reply 
gives a fanoifhl description of a pastoral commu¬ 
nity, with an Olympus of contending deities, good 
and bad, to each class of wliich saorifioes are 


offered. The people are mled by a king, Orion- 
der, and five peacefnlly in cities and flair meadows, 
A chain of mountains, “skirting the north,” is 
the stronghold of Astaban and his band, who 
waylay and plunder unwary travellers and bant¬ 
ers. In the same region a mined temple is 
situated, in which dwells 

a hoary wight, deep versed in arts 
Of direful magio. 

This description, a curious oomponnd of the clas¬ 
sic poets and of Spenser, closes the first book. 
In the second, the young stranger, a Christian, 
gives his host an outline of the history of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, and of the persecution 
of the Christians under Nero; during which the 
narrator, refusing to abjure his religion, was ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of a lion on the Roman 
stage, hut, “ clad in light armor,” was enabled to 
■ slay the wild beast, and shortly after, by his 
father’s aid, to bribe his jailors and escape. 

In the third and last book, Valerian domesti¬ 
cates himself in Montalvia, converts the king and 
people to (!)hristianity, defeats a conspiracy formed 
against him, exiioses the “ ventriloquial powers” 
(a hint from Brown’s Wieland) of the magician 
in his ruined temple, and overhearing, on a clear 
night, the tair Azora singing a song in his praise, 
responds in a st;*ain, difierent in metre, but of a 
similarly complimentary character. This, of 
course, settles the love affair, and a wedding ends 
the poem. 

The story is narrated in a smooth and flowing 
style, and many passages descriptive of the suffer¬ 
ings of the early Christians are animated and 
pathetic. 

FROM TU> FOWIB8 OF eSNTUS. 

Wliat vast delights flow on that glowing breast. 

By virtue strengthen’d and by Genius blest 1 
Whate’er in Nature beautiful or grand, 

In air, or ocean, or the teeming laud, 

Meet« its full view, excites a joy unknown, 

To those whom (lOiiius dashes from her throne. 
Geuius finds speech in trees; the running brook 
To her speaks language, like a favourite book; 

She dresses Nature in her brightest form, 

She henra with rapture the descendiug storm. 

She lists the chiming of the fulling stream. 

Which lulls to sleep and wakes the airy dream; 

£nwrapt with solitude she loves to tread 
O’er rugged hills, or where the green woods spread; 
To hear the songsters of the louely grove 
Breathe their sweet strains of ghnlness and of love: 
She loves to wander when the moon’s soft ray 
Treads on the footsteps of departing day, 

When heavy sadness hangs upon the gale. 

And twilight deepens o’er the dusky vale,— 

By haunted waters, or some ruin’d tower, 

"W^hich stands the shock of Time’s destroying power, 
Where the dim owl directs his dusky flight, 

And pours his sorrows on the ear of Night. 

The song of bards and Wisdom’s ancient page. 
Which brave the blasts of each succeeding age; 
With fond delight she studies and admires, 

And glows and kindles at their sacred fires, 

She treads on air, she rises on the wind. 

And with them leaves the lagging world behind. 
When solitude o’erhangs the tardy hour. 

She finds within herseu a social power. 

On life’s sad journey she is doom’d to bear 
The sweetest pleasure and the keenest oaro. 
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If die ba tnljtQt to I 
Tbw oold pwigBiatlo oouli can erer know; 

(Bho knowa tluMe joys which toar above their aight, 
Aa roUa the planet in the worlda of light 

BSSBT OLAT. 

Hbnbt Cult, the seventh ohild of the Rev. John 
Clay, was bom at the Slashes (a local term for a 
low, swampy country), Hanover County, Vir¬ 
ginia, April 12, 1777. His ^ther died in 1781, 
and his mother afterwards married Captain Henry 
Watkins. He proved a kind stepfkther, as it was 
owing to his exertions that Henry, after aoquir- 
ina the rudiments of Englu^ education at the log 
school-house of Peter Deacon, earning the memo¬ 
rable title of Mill Boy of the Slashes'^ by his 
errands to the mill for his mother, was promoted 
from the position of a country shopboy to that 
of a copyist in the office of the Clerk of the Vir¬ 
ginia Court of Chancery. He studied law, and* 
was admitted to the bar in 1797. He removed to 
Lexington, Ky., where he practised his profession 
with great success. In 1803 he was elected to 
the Legislature of his State, and in 1806 a])- 
pointed to fill the short remainder of the term of 
General Adair, who bad resigned, in the national 
Senate. In 1809 he was again app<nnted in a 
similar manner to the same office. In 1811 he 
was chosen a member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, and was elected Speaker the same day 
that he took his seat as a moml)er of that body. 
He retained this office until his ap;)ointment in 
January, 1814, as one of the commissioners to 
negotiate the Treaty of Ghent On hia return, 
he was re-elected to Congress, In 1820 he re¬ 
tired to resume professioniu practice, in order to 
repair the losses which his private fortune had 
sustained by his long and exclusive devotion to 
the public service. In 1828 he returned to the 
House, and was again elected Speaker. 




He was a candidate for tlie Presidency in the 
contest which resulted in the election by the 
House of Representatives of Mr. Adams, by whom 
he was appointed Secretary of State, an office 
he retains until the inauguration of General 
Jackson in 1829. He then retired from public 
life for two years, and in 1831 was elected to the 
Senate. In the election of 1832 he was a candi¬ 
date for the Presidency, but defeated by President 
JackKin. He was also a candidate for the Whig 
nomination obtained by General Harrison in 1889. 
In 1842 he resigned his seat in the Senate, taking 
his farewell of that body in a speech which 
ranks among his finest oratorical efforts. 

In 1844-Henry Clay was again nominated to 
the presidency, and after a most warmly contested 
election defeat^ by James K. Polk. In 1849 he 
returned to the Senate, where he took on active 
part in fiivor of the comprcmiise measures** of 
1850. was his last pubUo cffbrt. A visit to 
Kew Orleans and Havana In fhe following win¬ 
ter, for the benefit of his fkiling health, was un¬ 
productive of good results, and finding himself 
after the opening of the sesition in 1851 unable to 


Ihlfll hia duties, he announced his resigDation, to 
take efibot fih^tember 20 , 1852. He gradually 
tank under the influence of Wasting dimse, and 
died at Washington, June 29, 1852. 

day was in mvor of the war in 1812, advo¬ 
cated the construction of the National Road and 
other ** Internal Improvements/* and was in 
fiivor of the recognition of the l^uth American 
Republics, and (ff the independence of Greece. 
Some of his noblest oratorical efforts were de¬ 
livered in support of these measures. He was an 
advocate throughout bis ^litical career of iiro- 
tection to American industiv** by means of a 
high tariff. For the sake of the peace of the 
Union, he was content in the nnllifio^on troubles 
to waive this policy, and a similar sacrifice of 
private preference to public good characterized 
nis career. His speeches are sincere and im¬ 
passioned, qualities which distinguished the man, 
and whicn were among tlie chief causes of the 
g^t personal popularity which he epjoyed.* 
Full, flowing, sensuous, his style of oratory was 
modulated by a voice of sustained power and 
sweetness, and a heart of chivalrous c<mrtesy. 
Of tlie great triumvirate of the Senate, Calhoun, 
Webster, and Clay, respectively representing the 
South, the East, and tno West, the la.st w'os the 
great master of feeling. His frank bearing, his 
self-developed vigor, his spontaneous eloquence 
and command of langua^, were western cliarac- 
teristics, and reached uie heart of the whole 
country. While Calhoun engaged the attention 
of philoKiphers in his study, and Webster hod the 
ear of lawyers and the mercantile classes, Clay 
was out in the open air with the people, exciting 
at wiU their sympathies, while the wannest acts 
of friendship [>ourod in upon liim unsought. In 
the lan^ago of Wirt, it was a popularity which 
followed, not w hich w^as run alter. There was 
at onoe something feminine and manly in his 
composition. lie united the gentlest imections 
of woman with tlie pride of the liaughtiest man¬ 
hood. When his last moments came, he died as 
he had lived, with simplicity and dignity. 

Mr. Clay’s s])eeches were collecte<l, and with 
his life “ compiled and edited by Daniel Mallon^’* 
published in 1848, in two volumes 8vo. flis 
“ Life and Times” by Calvin Colton, also in two 
volumes 8vo., appeared in 1845. 

Mr. Clay 1^ a wridow and three sons. 

TBOU TUI snxcH ON Tin eim uvolvtion, jan. 90, ISM. 

But, sir, it is not for Greece alone that I desire to 
see this measure adopted. It will gpve to her but 


* The uniffBcted kindnsM and sfmpUelty of Olay'a manner 
are homily Indicated In the Ibllowins note, which we find 
credited to a Kichmond newspaper, ft waa addreaaed to the 
children of a gontlemaii of that city 

WasniKOTov, Fcbmary 18,1888. 

Hy dear Children : Having made the aeqnalntanee of your 
flither, and received from him many acts of klndnesa. 1 take 
great pleainre, In eompllanee with nls wlshea, in addreaatng 
uiese iinea to yon. 

During a long llfh, I have observed that those an meat 
himpy who love, honor, and obey their parents; who avoid 
Idienees and dlaa^tion, and employ their time in oonatiat 
labor, both of body and mind; and who perform with refular 
and aempnloas attrotloo, all their duties to our Maker, and hia 
only Son, onr bleaaad fiavlour. 

May you live long, and prove a blasBing to vour fktber and 
motber, ornaments to soofety, and acceptable to Oed. Booh la 
the hope of your IkfheT^ mend, and although unknown to 
yon, your Mend, B. Olat. 
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little eonport, md that mtrelv of a moial kind. It 
If princwally for America, for the credit and cha- 
meter of cm common eoontry, for our own nntullied 
name, that I hope to see it pasa Mr. Chairman, 
what appaarmioe on the page of histoiy would a 
reoord like this eidiibit V ** In the month of Jannaiy, 
in the year of onr Lord and Saviour, 1824, while all 
Europew Christendom beheld, with cold and unfeel¬ 
ing indifference, the unexampled wrongs and inex¬ 
pressible misery of Christian Greece, a proposition 
was made in the Congress of the United States, 
almost the sole, the last, the greatest depository of 
human hope and human freedom, the representatives 
of a gallant nation, containing a million of freemen 
ready to dy to arms, while the people of that nation 
were spontaneously expressing its deep-toned feeling, 
and the whole continent, by one simultaneous emo¬ 
tion, was rising, and solemnly and anxiously suppli¬ 
cating and invoking high heaven to spare and succor 
Greece, and to invigorate her arms in her glorious 
cause, whilst temples and senate houses were alike 
resounding with oim burst of generous and holy sym¬ 
pathy ; in the yeal of our Lord and Saviour, that 
Mviour of Greece and of us; a proposition was of¬ 
fered in the American Congress to send a ihesseriger 
to Greece, to inquire into her state and condition, 
with a kind expression of our good wishes and our 
sympathies—and it was rejected I” Go home, if you 
oan-^o home, if you dare, to your constituents, and 
tell them that you voted it down; meet if you can, 
the appalling countenances of those who sent you 
here, and tell them that you shrank from the decla¬ 
ration of your own sentiments; that you cannot tell 
how, but that some unknown dread, some indescri¬ 
bable apprehension, some indefinable danger, drove 
you from your purpose; that the spectres of cimiters, 
and crowns, and crescents, gleamed before you and 
alaimed you; and that you suppressed all the noble 
feelings prompted by religion, by liberty, by national 
iudcpeiideiice, and by humanity. I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that such will be the feeling of a 
majoriW of the committee. But for myself, though 
every friend of the cause should desert it, and 1 be 
left to stand alone with the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, I will give to his resolution the poor sanc¬ 
tion of my unqualified approbation. 


▲DDXmS TO LAVATirnE ON HIS XRCICPTION BT THE BOUSl OT 
XXPBnSNTATlVKS, BKGEMUKB 10, 1824. 

General,— The House of Representatives of the 
United States, impelled alike by its own feelings, 
and by those of the whole American people, could 
not have assigned to me a more gratifying duty thau 
that of presenting to you cordial congratulations upon 
the occasion of your recent arrivd in tlie United 
States, in compliance with the wishes of Congress, 
and to assure you of the very high satisfaction which 
your presence affords on this early theati'e of your 
glory and renown. Although but few of the mem¬ 
bers who compose this body shared with you in the 
war of our revolution, all have, from impartial his¬ 
tory, or from faithful tradition, a knowledge of the 
perils, the sufferings, and the sacrifices, which you 
voluntarily encountered, and the signal services, in 
America and in Europe, which you performed for 
an infant, a distant, ana an alien people; and all feel 
and own the very great extent of the obligations 
nnder which you have placed onr country. But the 
relatioas in wnich yon nave ^ver stood to the United 
States, interesting and important as they have Iraen, 
do not constitute the only motive of the respect and 
admiration which the House of Representatives en¬ 
tertain for yon. Your consistenoy or oharacter, your 
uniform devotion to regulated liberty, in all the 
vicissitudes of a long and arduous lif^ also oom- 


minds its admiratiott. Daring all the recent eon* 
vnlsioiis of Europe, amidet, as after the disperrion of, 
every political storm, the people of the United States 
have beheld you, true to your old principles, firm 
and erect, oheering and auimating with your well 
known voice, the votaries of liberty, its nithlfol and 
fearless champion, ready to shed the last drop of that 
blood which nere you so freely and nobly spilt, in 
the same holy cause. 

The vain wish has been sometimes indulged, that 
Providence would allow the patriot, after dea^ to 
return to his country, and to contemplate the inter¬ 
mediate changes which had taken place; to view the 
forests felled, the cities built, the mountains levelled, 
the canals cut, the highways oonstmoted, the pro¬ 
gress of the arts, the advancement of learning, and 
the increase of population. General, your present 
visit to the UnitM States is a realization of tne con¬ 
soling object of that wish. You are in the midst 
of posterity. Every where, you must have been 
struck with the great changes, physical and morab 
which have occurred since you 1^ us. Even this 
very city, bearing a venerat^ name, alike endeared 
to yon and to us, has since emerged from the forest 
which then covered its site. In otie respect you be¬ 
hold us unaltered, and this is in the sentiment of 
continued devotion to liberty, and of ardent affection 
and profound gratitude to your departed friend, the 
father of his country, and to you, and to your iUus- 
trious associates in .the field and in the cabinet, for 
the multiplied blessings which surround us, and for 
the very privilege of addressing yob which I now 
exercise. This sentiment, now fondly cherished by 
more than ten millions of people, will be transmitted, 
with unabated vigor, down the tide of time, through 
the countless millions who are dmtined to inhabit 
tills continent, to the latest posterity. 

FBOM THB TALBDIOTOXT iJlDXBBB TO TBB BXNATX, 1842L 

From 1806, the period of my entrance upon this 
noble theatre, witn short intervals, to the present 
time, I have been engaged in the public councils,^ at 
home or abroad. Of the services rendered during 
that long and arduous period of my life it does not 
become me to speak; history, if she deign to notice 
me, and posterity, if the recollection of my humble 
actions shall be transmitted to posterity, are the beet, 
the truest, and the most impartial judges. When 
death has closed the scene, their sentence will be 
pronounced, and to that I commit myself My pub¬ 
lic conduct is a fair subject for the criticism and 
judgment of my fellow-men ; but the motives by 
which I have been prompted are known only to the 
great searcher of the human heart and to myself; 
and I trust I may be pardoned for repeating a de¬ 
claration made some thirteen years ago, that, what¬ 
ever errors, and doubtless there have been many, 
may be discovered in a review of my public semce, 
I can with unshaken confidence appeal to that divine 
arbiter for the truth of the declaration, that I have 
been influenced by no impure purpose, no personal 
motive; have sought no personal aggrandizement; 
but that, in all ray public acts, I have had a single 
eye directed, and a warm and devoted hMrt dedi¬ 
cated, to what, in my best judginent, I believed the 
true interests, the honor, the union, and the haj^- 
neie of my country required. 

During that long period, however, I have not 
esoap^ the fate of other public men, nor tiailed to 
incur censure and detraction of the bitterest, most 
unrelenting, and most malimiant character: and 
though not always insensible to the pain it was 
meant to inflict, 1 nave borne it in general with com- 
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undoubtine confidenoe, for tho ultimato triumph of 
justioe itBO of truth, and in the entire pereuaeion 
that time would eettle all thinn ae they should be, 
and that whatever wrong or ii^stiee 1 might ezpe- 
lienee at the hands of njao, He to whom dUi hearts 
are open and fully known, would, by the inscrutable 
diimensations of his providence, reotity all error, 
re^ aU wrong, and cause ample justice to be 
done. 

But I have not meanwhile been unsustained. Eve¬ 
rywhere tliroiighout the extent of this great conti¬ 
nent I have had cordial, warm-hearted, faithful, and 
devoted friends, who have known me, loved me, and 
appreciated my motives. To them, if language were 
capable of full^ expressing my acknowledgements, 1 
would now ofter all the return I have the power to 
make for their genuine, disinterested, and i^rsever- 
ing fidelity and devoted attachment, the feelings and 
sentiments of a heart overflowing with never-ceasing 
gratitude. If, however, 1 fail in suitable language 
to express my gratitude to them for all the kindness 
they nave shown me, what shall 1 say, what can I 
say at all commensurate with those feelings of grati¬ 
tude with which I have been inspired by the state 
whose humble representative and servant I have 
been in this chamber f [Here Mr. C.> feelings over¬ 
powered him, and he proceeded with deep sensibility 
and difilcult uttemnec.] 

I emigrated from Virginia to the State of Ken¬ 
tucky now nearly forty-five years i^o; I went as 
an orphan boy who had not yet attained the age of 
majority; who had never recognised a father’s smile, | 
nor felt his warm caresses; p<K)r, ponnylesa, without ' 
the favor of the great, with an imperfect and neg- | 
lected education, hardly sufficient for the ordinary ! 
business and common pursuits of life; but scarce j 
bad I set my foot upon her generous soil when I 
was embraced with parental fondness, caressed as 
though I hofl been a favorite child, and patronised 
with liberal and unbounded munificence. From that | 
period the highest honors of the state have been j 
freely bestowed upon me; and when, in the darkest 
hour of calumny and detraction, I seemed to be os- 
aailed by all the rest of the world, she iiiter|) 08 ed her 
broad and impenetrable shield, repelled the poisoned 
shafts that were aimed for my destruction, and vin¬ 
dicated my good name from every iiinlignanl. and 
unfounded aspersion. I return with iiKlcscrihahle 
pleasure to linger a while longer, and mingle with 
the warm-hearted and whole-souled people of that 
state; and, when the last seoiie shall for ever close 
upon me, I hope that my earthly remains will ho 
laid under her green sod with those of her gallant 
and patriotic sous. 

»••««««» 

•In the course of a long and arduous public service, 
especially during the last eleven years in wliicb I 
have held a scat in the senate, from the same ardor | 
and enthusiasm of character, I have no doubt, in the 
heat of debate, and in an honest endeavor to main¬ 
tain my opinions against adverse opinions alike ho¬ 
nestly entertained, as to the best course to be adopt- I 
ed for the public welfare, I may have often inad¬ 
vertently and unintentionally, in moments of excited 
debate, made iise of language that has been offensive, 
and susceptible of injurious interpretation towards 
my brotlier senators If there be any here who re¬ 
tain wounded feelings of injury or dissatisfaction 
produced on such occasions, 1 to assure them 
that I now offer the most ample apology for any de¬ 
parture on my part firom the establish ed rules of 
parliamentary decorum and courtesy. On the other 
hand, 1 assure senators, one and all, without excep¬ 
tion and without reserve, that I retire from this 
chamber without carrying with me a single feeling 


of resentment or dissatisfaction to the senate or werg 
one of its members. 

I go from this place under the hope thst we shsfl, 
mutually, oon^n to perpetual oblivion whatever 
personal ooUirions may at any time unfortunately 
nave oocurred between us; and that onr reooUeo- 
tions shall dwell in future only on those oonfliots of 
mind with mind, tliose intellectual struggles, those 
noble exhibidouB of the powers of logic, argument, 
and eloquence, honorable to riie senate and to tihe 
nation, in which each has sought and contended for 
what be deemed the best mode of accomplishing one 
common object, the interest and the most happiness 
of our beloved^ countiy. To these thrilling and de¬ 
lightful scenes it will be my pleasure and my pride 
to look back in my retirement with unmeasured 
satisfaction. 

In retiring, as I am about to do, for ever, from the 
senate, suffer me to express my heartfelt wishes that 
all the great and patriotic objects of the wise fram¬ 
ers of our constitution may be fulfilled; that the 
high destiny desipied for it ma}^ be fully answered; 
and that its deliberations, now and hereafter, may 
! oventunte in securing the prosperity of our beloved 
country, in maintaining its rights and honor abroad, 

I and upholding its interests at home. I retire, I 
! know, at a j)eriotl of infinite distress and embarrass- 
fnent 1 wish 1 eoiild take my leave of you under 
more favorable auspices; but, without meaning at 
this time to sny w'hether on an}’ or on whom re¬ 
proaches for the sad condition of the country should 
fall, I appeal to the senate and to the world to bear 
testimony to my earnest and continued exertions to 
nvei*t it, and to’ the trutli that no blame con justly 
attncli ti» me. 

May the most precious blessings of heaven rest 
upon the whole senate and each member of it, and 
may the labors of every one redound to the benefit of 
the nation and the advancement of his own fame and 
renown. And when you shall retire to the bosom of 
your constituents, may vou receive that most cheer¬ 
ing and gratifying of all human rewards—tlieir cor¬ 
dial greeting of “ "well done, good and faithful ser¬ 
vant” 

And now, Mr. President and senators, I bid you 
I all a long, a lusting, and a friendly farewell. 

JOHN BHAW. 

John Riiaw, a i)oet of Mar^’land, wa.'i horn at An¬ 
napolis, May 4, 1778. lie was prepared for St. 
j John’s College by Mr. Higgiiibothani, a teacher of 
I note in Ins day and district. After completing 
j his course, ho studied medicine; but instead of 
settling down to home jiraetioe after being licena- 
ed,obtuined a surgeon’s u])poiiitnient in the fleetor- 
dored to Algiers in December, 1798. lie remained 
a few months at Tunis, and was then sent by (len. 
Eaton to consult Mr. King, the American minister 
at Ixindon, w’ith reference to the threatened hos¬ 
tility of the Bey; but on receiving intelligence 
that the anticipated difficulties had been a^anged,' 
he proceede<l to Lisbon and thence home, in April, 
1800. He loft again the next year to pnwne his 
stndics in Edinburgh, where he fell in witli the 
Earl of Selkirk, and sailed with him in 1808 for 
Canada, wliero the nobleman was founding a aet- 
tlomont on St John’s Ishnnd, in Lake St. Glair. 

In 1805, he again returned home and commenc¬ 
ed practice; married in 1807; removed to Balti¬ 
more, wliere, in the bepnning of the year 1808, 
incautiously exposing himself by occupying an en¬ 
tire night in chemiou experiments wmoh required 
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him to immerse his arms iH' cold water, 

be inooxT^ a ooasumption wblob caused his 
death on bis voyage from Charleston to the Bar 
hamas on the 10th of January, 1809. His poems 
were collected after his death and publishea with 
a memoir, containing extracts from his foreign 
Journals and correspondence, in 1810. They are 
on ^e usual miscellaneous topics of fugitive verse 
of the average order of ezoeilenc^"' 

▲ eunonxiro soKOb 

When calm is the night, and the stars shine bright, 
The sleiffh glides smooth and cheerily; 

And mirth and jest abound. 

While all is stiU around, 

Save the horses' trampling sound, 

And the horse-bells tinkling merrily. 

But when the drifting snow in the trav'ller's face shall 
blow. 

And hail is driving drearily, 

And the wind is shrill and loud, 

Then no sleigh shall stir abroad. 

Nor along the beaten road 
Shall the horso^bells tinkle merrily. 

But to-night the skies are cdear, and we have not to 
fear 

That the time should linger wearil}^; 

For good-humour has a charm 
Even winter to disarm, 

And our cloaks shall wrap us warm, 

And the bells shall tinkle merrily. 

And whom do I spy, with the sparkling eye. 

And lips thiit pout so olierrily; 

Round her neck the tippet, tied, 

Ready in the sleigh to glide ? 

Oh 1 with her I love to ride, 

When the horse-bells tinkle merrily. 

JOHN BRI8TED. 

John Bristkd, who occupied for a number of 
Years a conspicuous position in New York society 
by his mental activity and his literary productions, 
was born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1778, the 
son of a clergyman of the Established Ohurcli. He 
was educated at Winchester College, pursued the 
study (»f medicine at Edinburgh, then turned his 
attention to law, became a member of the society 
of the Inner Temple, and as he himself has 
phrased it, “ during two years of pupillage in the 
office of Mr. Ohitty, cultivated the melanclioly 
science of special pleading.’*! He published a 
numlHjr of books at this time. The AdjoiBer^ 
or the Moral and Litorary Tribunal^ in four vo¬ 
lumes, in 1802, is a collection of es'^ays on topics 
of morals addressed to the youth of Great Britain. 

His Av0pw«rtu»vO|Ufi/oj ; or a Pedestrian Tour 
through part of the Highlands of Scotland in 
1801, was noticed with some severity in Aikin’s 
Annual Review,! where we catch a glimpse of its 
Ian:—“ Mr. Bristcd and his companion Dr. An- 
rew Oowen travelled through the Highlands in 
the character of American sailors, ^ey roam 
the country in formA pauperum^ descant loudly 
m the hxzuries of the great and the miseries of 
the poor, go from pothouse to pothouse for half a 


* Poenu by the leta Doctor John Shaw, to which is prefix¬ 
ed » BSogmpfaloil fiketoh of the Author. Edward Earle, Pht- 
•deiriiia, iraa 

^o^ta on the AJigUeao and American Churohea, p. 87. 
VOL. I.—42 


bed, ooinplain of the jealottsy of the poliee 
beci^use they are taken up for spies, and of the 
frequent inhospitality of the Soots because they 
were not welcomed as gentlemen.’* 

He also published a collection of Critical and 
Philosophical Euays in 1804. 

In 1805 he published in London, The Sooiety 
of Friends Examined^ in which a favorable view 
is taken of the peculiarities of the sect; and in 
the following year, Edward and AnnOf or a Pic* 
ture cf Human Life. 

Mr. Bristed came to America in the spring of 
1806, and established himself in the practice of 
the law at New York. His practice at the New 
York bar did not fully employ him; for we find 
him eug^d in the delivery of loctures and the 
composition of seyeral books, which did not es¬ 
cape the satire of Halleck in “ Farmy.” 

in 1807 he was engaged in conducting The 
Monthly Register., Magazine.^ and Rtfcim of the 
United States^ whicli had been commenced in 
Charleston, S. 0., in 1806, under the direction of 
Stei)hcn CuUen Carpenter, an ingenious man of 
letters, who subsequently edited The Mirror of 
Taste.,c, [)eriodical in Philadelphia, and publish^ 
a life of Jefferson.* 

In 1809 Mr. Bristod published in New York— 
Hints on the Kational Bankruptcy qf Britain^ 
and on her Resources to maintain the present con¬ 
test with France; in 1811, a volume— The Re¬ 
sources of the British Empire^ together with g 
riew of the probable result of the present contest 
between Britain and France^ followed in 1818 by 
a similar ]*eview of The Resources of the United 
States of A merica ; or a View of the Agricultural.^ 
Commercial^ Manufacturing., Financial^ Politiead^ 
Literary., Moral., and Religious Capacity and Cha¬ 
racter of the A merican people. The last is a work 
of ability and interest, characterized by the au¬ 
thor’s scholars]lip, his full animated style, and his 
conservative opinions. The chapter on the litera¬ 
ture of the United States is in a philosophical 
spirit. 

In 1814 he issued “ a Prospectus of a scries of 
courses of Lectures to be delivered by John Bris- 
ted, counscllor-at-law,” in an octavo pamphlet of 
forty-ono pages. There were to be four courses 
of at least fifty lectures each; the first and second 
to be addressed to students generally; the third 
and fourth exclusively to students at law. The 
principles of Metapliysics, History, Political 
Economy, were the sulyeots of the first; their 
application to Nalional History, National Govern¬ 
ment, and to Eloquence, oral and written, of the 
second; the third was an elementary outlino of the 
various legal codes of civilized nations, common, 
civil, and international law; and the fourth course 


♦ In 1808 Oaxpenter published at New York two volaxoM of 
“MemolrB of Jefforson, containing a concise History of the 
United States from the acknowledgment of their Independency 
with a view of the Rise and Progivss of French Inflnenoe and 
Frenoh Principles in that country.” As the title Indloatea, the 
work Is decidedly antf-Jeffcrsonlan. No publisher's name ap¬ 
pears on Uie title-page, but It la ** Printed for tho Porebasen.**' 
The ** Mirror of and Dramatic Censor” was published In 
four volumes by Bradford and Inskeep, at Philadell^ia, in 
1810 and 1811. It contained some very clever sketches of 
Ameiioen actors, which were amongst toe earliest prodnotloiis 
of the artist Leslie. 

In 1810 Carpenter published in Phlladelpbla two octavo 
volumes of Select American Speeches, Forenslo and PUrHa- 
mental, with Prefotory Bemarks: being a saqvAl toDr. CQbsp- 
man^s *lel6ct SpeeohoB.' ” 
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iWtoMowthetraokofBlM^ Attheoon- 
cluflion he also proposee to devote one ^evening in 
every week to the ezpianatioii of the element- 
•ryirindplea of elocftttion,” 

ISk ddivered the same year An Oration on the 
Utility ef lAtera^ MiUmiehmente on occasion 
of the opening of Eastburo's Literary Rooms in 
New York,—^the germ of noble pr^eots since hap¬ 
pily realized in such ample institations as the 
Astor Library and other literary associations of 
the city. While a resident of New York he mar¬ 
ried a widow, the daughter of ih% late milUonaire 
John Jacob Astor. 

Mr. Bristed, always of an earnest mind, en- 
l^iged deeply in theological studies with the as¬ 
sistance of Bishop Griswold of the eastern dio¬ 
cese. He was ordained, and became an efficient 
assistant in organizing the parish of St. Mark's, in 
Warren, Rhode Island, and extending Episcopacy 
in the state. In 1823 he published his ThoughU 
#n tho Anglioan and American^Anglo Churohee^ 
in an octavo volume, which exhibits his preference 
of the voluntaiy system of America over the es¬ 
tablishments of England. It is written in an 
earned evangelical spirit, hi 1820 he had sno- 
ceedea Bishop Griswold as rector of 8t. Michael's 
church at Bristol, R. I. There he continued to 
preach while his health permitted, the last twelve 
^ears of his life being passed, in consequence of 
illness, in retirement from the active duties of 
hie ministry. He died at his residence at Bristol 
Feb. 23, 1856, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Mr. Bristed was of an ardent, susceptible tem- 
p^ament, of quick perceptions, enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of his convictions, of a strong will, and 
of great industry, but lacking at times in judg- 
nient. The warmth of his cliaracter was shown 
in his intimacy with Dr. Mason, in liis strong 
i^pathies witii whatever he took in hand, and 
in his devotion to the church in whicli he minis¬ 
tered. He was an earnest preacher, and secured 
the attention of his listeners. His style inclined 
to over fulness in rhetoric, but it never lacked 
matter. 


WILLIAM AUSTIN, 

A LAWYER of Massachusetts, and a writer of 
marked individual temperament, with strong 
powers of humor and observation, was bom 
March 2, 1778. He studied at Harvard, where 
his name appears on the list of graduates for 1798. 
In 1801, he delivered an oration at Charlestown, 
on the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
which was printed.* His Lettere from London^ 
written during the years 1802 and 1808, were 
printed in an octavo volume at Boston, in 1804. 
The letters are written with ease and elegance, 
and show a spriglitly inquisitive mind, witli a 
strong flavor of what was called in that day 
“jacobinism,” in its judgments of affairs of 
church and state. He went to study John Bull, 
and amuse himself with his iiumors, and the 


* An Oration, pronounced at CharleBtown, at the request of 
the ArtilleiT Compaq, on the 17th June: being the Anniver- 
sarj of the Battle of Bunher'a Hill, and of that Company. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest. 

With all their country^ honors blest I 

Oou. 1111 . 

Hr WllUam Austin, A.B. Oharleatowa. Samuel Etheridge, 


reader is abundantly entertained with the remit 
in his hvdy pa^. In his comparison of the 
Scotch and Engush, he remarks of the latter-* 
“ They differ wonderMly from the Scotch in one 
particular: a Soot is partial to his fellow-Sootoh- 
men, with very little fondness for Scotland : an 
Englidunan is still more p^al to England, with 
very little fondness for Englishmen.'^ Austin's 
opportunities &r social obmrvation were oon- 
Biderable, and ne has dven us pleasant pictures 
of his intercourse with leading people at Oxford, 
London, and elsewhere. Dining with the fellows 
at St. John's, he so impressed them with his 
description of the Atlantic cities, that they ex¬ 
pressed a regret “ that we were no lon^ the 
same peo])le,” upon which he replied with good 
humor, “ that was their own fault, for the United 
States would doubtless accept them as a colony.” 
He was at a bookseller's dinner with Johnson, 
of St. Paul’s churchyard, where he met Fuseli. 
He visits the venerable Dr. Griffiths, of Monthly 
Review memory, at Tnmham Green, and tal^ 
Avith him of the interviews of Hume and Rous¬ 
seau at that spot, and tliere is a capital account 
of a meeting with Ilolcroft and Dr. Wolcot at 
Godwin’s residence at Somerstown. Austin had 
an eye for character, and hits off his subjects with 
felicity. His descriptions of the orators tlien in 
the ascendant in ParDament, Fox, Pitt, Windham, 
and others, are of interest. Of Fox we have 
this personal description at the Hustings ;— 

Yon will expect a description of Mr. Fox, his ap¬ 
pearance and tlcineaiiour. You wish to know how 
he was dressed, how be stood, and how ho looked. 
In his youtli he is reported to have been as great a 
fop an was Aristotle; I will only say, at present, his 
appearance was altogether against him. He looked 
ns if he had been lon^ in the sea service, and after 
many a storm, had retired on lialf pay. His greasy 
buff waistcoat, threadbare blue coat, and weather¬ 
beaten bat, gave him, in connexion with his great 
corpulcney and dark complexion with short dark 
hair hastening to gray, veir much the appearance 
of a laid up sea captain, lie lias the countenance 
of an ancient EngVnhman^ but long watching has 
changed the temperature of health to a dun colour. 
He would be thought, at present, by one who did 
not know him, to he a noble disjiositioned, rather 
than a great, man. 

About tlie year 1805, w© hear of Austin’s being 
engaged in a duel with James H. Elliott, growing 
out of a political newspaper altercation. The 
duel was fought in Rhode Island, and Austin was 
slightly wounded.* 

In 1807, he imhlished a volume of Unitarian 
views, entitled, An Essay on the Human Char 
ratter of Jesus Christ. Some years later, we 
find him a contributor to Buckingham's New 
England Galaxy of a remarkable legendaiy tale, 
entitled Peter Mimng Man.f lie also 

wrote the paper. The Late Jos^ih Katterstrom^ in 
the first number of tlie New England Magazine. 
These show his flue qualities as a writer. 

Austin was eminent at the bar of Suffolk and 


• Ixirlng's Boston Orators 829. 

t It may be found In the Boston Book for 18il. It waa re* 
printed from the Gahuev in other papers and bo^s, ai^ waa 
says Bnoklnffhaiu, ^ read more than any other eonunaoloaUoi 
that has follon within my knowledge. It is purely iletitf^ 
and originated In the Inventive ffenitis of its anthor.**—Bll^* 
Ingham's Bersonal Memoirs, L 8L 
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lOddksex. He died at Oharlestown, June 27, 
1841. 

A IMUMUi WRB OODWIlTf BOLOlon, AXD WOLOOT—fSOM 
Tlia LRnSS WMOU LOXDOX. 

London, Mij ISth. 

Imagine to yonnelf a man of short stature, who 
has jnst past the prime of life, whose broad high 
forehead u fast retreating to baldness, but whose 
rnddy, thoughtful, yet open oounteuanee discovers 
both the temperature or health and philosophy: 
of manners remarkably mild, unassuming, rather 
reserved; in conversation cautious, argumentative, 
frequently doiibtfhl, yet modestly courting reply, 
more from a desire of truth, than a love of contend¬ 
ing; in his family, affectionate, cordial, accommo- 
di&ng; to his friends confidential, ready to make 
any sacrifice; to his enemies—^you would never 
know from Mr. Godwin that he hod an enemy. 

Mr. Godwin lives at Somerstown, about three 
miles from the city. His house with us would be 
considered neat and simple; here it is called a 
cottage. His study is small, and looks into the 
countiy, his library not extensive, yet sufficiently 
large for a man who depends more on his own re¬ 
sources, than on the labours of others. The porti*ait 
of J/ary, taken by Northcote, hangs over the fire¬ 
place. This rendered the study one of the most 
interesting places I ever visited. Though I have 
frequently been in the study, I have only ventured 
to look at the portrait Mr. Godwin is since mar¬ 
ried to a charming woman, who seems devoted to 
domestic happiness. He is at present occupied 
with his Ghoffrey Chaucer^ a work of great exjiec- 
tation. 

A billet from Mr. Godw'in informed me this morn¬ 
ing, that Mr. Holcn>ft and Dr. Wolcot would dine 
there to day. 

Mr. Ilolcroft, though nearly sixty, has suffered 
notliing, either from years, laborious mental exer¬ 
tion, or persecution, lie has all the activity and 
vivacity of youth. Just returned from the conti¬ 
nent, whither he had voluntarily banished himself 
in complaisance to the wishes of the Knglish go¬ 
vernment, he has brought back with him not the 
least resentment Persecution, instead of embit¬ 
tering his disposition, has had that effect, which it 
has on all good men. A villain will always hate 
mankind in proportion to his knowledge of the 
world ; a good man, on the contrary, will increase 
in philanthropy. 

literature is not a little honoured, when one 
of her votaries, leaving a mechanical employment 
at a period of life when habit is usually become 
nature, has successfully holden the pen and realised 
a handsome support Still more cnarming is it to 
see her votaries giving proofs of the strongest 
friendship. Holcrofb and Godwin are firm friends. 
A striking likeness of the former, by Northcote, is 
in the dining-room. 

Dr. Wolcot, in appearance, is a genuine John 
Bull, and until he opens his mouth, you would little 
suspect his relationsnip to the poet of Thehee, He 
is a portly man, rather unwieldy, and 1 believe not 
in haste to leave his chair when he is pleased with 
his seat He is hastening to old age, and seems dis¬ 
posed to make the most of life he can. Tliere is 
little similarity of character between Wolcot and 
Godwin. Tliey are both constant in mental exer¬ 
tion ; but the "one prefers to sit on a silver cloud, 
and be wafted through the four quarters of the 
world, looking down on all the varieties of nature, 
and the follies of man. The other, possess^ of the 
nieest moral feelings, loves to env^ope himself in 
darkness and abstraction, in order to contemplate 


whatever is Just, fit, or xmML The one, lao|^% 
dressed in the Mie^ of ^ring, enters eomety with 
the pruning ho%; the other, more serious, labours 
with the ptotmhshare. Holcroft, who never b^gan 
to think until his reasoning powers had ebme to 
maturity, owing to a neglect of education, ^b«r- 
rassed by im system, follows the dictates of his own 
mind, and if he is sometimes erroneous, the error is 
all his own, it is never a borrowed error. Hen^ 
bis conversation, embellished by the variety of life 
which he has seen, is rendered rich, brilliant, 
original, and impressive. 

«*» » • « • » « 
Wolcot, like most men of genius, has a contempt 
for mere scholars, who, walkiiig on the stilts m 
pedantry, imagine themselves a head taller than 
other folks. The talents of a certain famous man 
being questioned, Wolcot observed—He was not a 
man of genius, but a man of great capacity, and 
said, if we would attend to him, he would dis¬ 
tinguish betweeu the learned man, the man of 
capacity^ and the man of geniue .—“ Here,** said he, 
we will suppose a quantity of coins, ducats, pis¬ 
toles, dollars, guineas, on this table. The learned 
man will be able, after thumbing his dictionaries 
for half an hour, to tell you the names of these coins 
in all languages. The man of capacity will go 
further and tell you the value of each, and the 
amount of the whole together, with every thing 
relative to their use, difference of exchange ana 
origin. But who invented these coins f The man 
of genius.” This gave general satisfaction. How¬ 
ever, it was replied, and I thought very justly, That 
unless the man of genius should acquire capacity, 
his genius without capacity would oe less usefhl, 
than capacity without genius. For, the exertion of 
genius is rare. God does not every day create a 
world: and although genius may claim a higher 

S rerogative than capacity, they are mutually in- 
ebted to each other, li genius gives employ to 
capacity, not unfrequently £>eB capacity give direc¬ 
tion and result to genius. 

Adieu. 

EDWAED LTVTNGBTON 

Was of the same family with Governor William 
Livingston of New Jersey, was the brother of 
Robert H. Livingston, the Chancellor of the State 
of New York, the friend of Fulton, and negotiator 
of the purchase of Louisiana, and also closely al¬ 
lied, by marriages with his family, to General 
Montgomery and General Armstrong. He was 
born at Clermont in the Livingston Manor, on 
the Hudson, in New York, in 1764; was educated 
at Princeton, and studied law Avith his brother, 
the chancellor. Admitted to the bar in 1785, he 
was engaged in his profession at New York till 
1794, when he was elected to Congress from 
Queens and Richmond counties. He then took 
under bis charge the reform of the oriminal law, 
one of the objects to Avhich he especially there¬ 
after devoted himself.* Returning to New Yoric 
he was appointed by Jefferson United States Dia- 
triot Attorney, while he was at the same tims 
elected to the mayoralty of the oi^. In the dis- 
ohan^ of the duties of the latter office he enooim- 
tered with intrepidity and diligence the visitation 
of the yellow fever at New York in 1808.* In 


• Dem. Bev., p. MS. 

t New York wss vidted ^ the fever in tbs snimiMr of 
Livingston then resided at No. 1 Broadway. Aa OMAMn ei 
the Board of Heelth, Livingston wee lndewtlirt)le la his eae^ 
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tills j<ear liyinsiton pubUshed a volame ofJud$^ 
doA adwmid in the Mayor^e Ontrt qf 

Ms OUy qfymo York m 1802. It contains thir- 
Igr-nine oases, nearly all of them, says JndM Daly, 
upon questions of im^rtanoe.* In 1804 ne took 
up lus residence in New Orleans where he be¬ 
came distinfl^hed in his legal prorosdon, and was 
elected to the state legislatox^ rendering various 
services to the state in its then nnsettl^ condi¬ 
tion in legal matters, by his code of procedure and 
other adjustments of judicial regulations. A ar¬ 
sons! controversy concerning the hatture at Now 
Orleans having arisen between him and President 
Jefferson, and the latter having pnb^hed in 1812 
a pamphlet on the subject, Livingston in 1814 

E ablitiied an elaborate reply, distinguished by its 
terary merits not less tlum by its argumentative 
power. 

On the defence of the city resulting in the 
battle of New Orleans, he was of great service to 
General Jackson, who freely used his pen and 
counsel, having ap])ointed him his militaiy secre- 
ta^ and aide. 

In 1821 he was enabled to further his views of 
legal reform by the commission which ho received 
from the General Assembly of the state to draw 
and prepare a criminal code. His report on this 
subject, made the following year, met the ap¬ 
proval of the legislature, was reprinted in London 
in 1824, and published in a French translation in 
Paris. He subswuently completed tins imjHirt- 
ant work in his ^etem of a Pefaal Code for the 
State of Louisiana, His general Code embraced 
four distinct divisions:—A Code of Crimes and 
Punishments; a Code of Procedure; a Code of 
Evidence; and a Code of Reform and Prison Dis- 
cipline.t He also presented the result of his la¬ 
bors to the House of Representatives of the Uni¬ 
ted States in his Syetem of Penal Lome for the 
United Statee of Amerieay published by the Go¬ 
vernment in folio in 1828. In bis theory of 
prison discipline he advocated to a certain extent 
the system of solitary confinement and la]>or, 
while he sought the means of reformation as well 
punishment in efibrts for the education and 
improvement of the culprit, and carefully gra¬ 
duated the degrees of the penitentiary and other 
remedial systems. The style in which these views 
are set forth is as clear and simple as the ideas 
are humane. In regard to capital punishment he 
followed the humane su^estions of Beccoria, and 
recommended to the L^slature of Louisiana, 
^^that the punishment of death should find no 
place in the code which you have directed me to 


tions for Uie relief and eomfort of fbe rtok at the hospitala, and | 
In Mb attentlona to arroat the progrens of the disease within j 
the dtj. From his oflicial Tisita to Bellevae Hospital he waa i 
•xpoaed daily to the infhotldn and eventnally took the dls- I 
oKwr. No prdhaalonal nuraea oonid be obtained, and the I 
whole oare of him, lodependeDtly of hia pbyatclans, fell upon j 
Qgitain Wolatoneoraft of the ardllery, who commanded upon ; 
G(rrenor*a Irtbrnd, Mona. Delabiganw, a French oentleman, ! 
married and aettM In New York, and Judge W. A. l)aer, then 
IilTlnieiton*B law partner, to whom we are Indebted for tbla I 
remlnlBoenoe. To the attentions ei theae Menda, not losa , 
than to the aklll ^ medical attenAwts, livlngaton attributed | 

•^mStorSal Sketch of the Judidal Trfbnnala of New York 
from 16n to 1840, by Ofawlea P. Dalv, one of the Judges of the 
New York Common Pleas, 1806. A woik of dlligenUand ac- 
ourste research, and in an excellent vein of local uveatigstion 
and legd tngnlry. 

t An anMytls of fbeaa htbors of lirtngaton win be Ibnnd In 
two arUdea In the ninth Tolnme of tha Demoontlo Beview. 


I present^** His aigiimeiit <m this anl^eot is pre^ 
! sented with equal ingenuity and eloquence. 

From 1628 to 1629 he representea his district 
in the House of R^ureseutatives of the United 
States. 

In 1829 Livingston was elected to the Sengte 
of the United States, and in 1881 entered ^ 
cabinet of Jackson as Secretary of State. It was 
j while he held this office that Jackson's celebrated 

E roolamation against the nnllifiers of South Coro¬ 
na was issued. Two yean later he was sent as 
JHinister to France, where he was engaged in the 
difficult ne^tiation os to the (wyment of the in¬ 
demnity. Returning to America in the summer 
of 1885,he died at his family-seat on the Hudson, 
at Red Hook, May 28, 1886.t 
An estimate of Living^n's personal and lite¬ 
rary clmracter is given in the following words, 
attributed to his friend Andrew Jackson, by An- 
guste Davezflo:— 

“ I once had the opportnnitjr of hearing Jack- 
son speak of the origin of his intimacy with Liv¬ 
ingston. *1 felt myself suddenly attracted to¬ 
wards him,' he said, ^by the gentleness of his 
manners; tlio charm of his conversation, gay 
without friv(dity, instructive without the osten- 
j tation of instructing; by the pn)found acquoint- 
I auce ho already possess^ of the theories of so- 
{ ciety, and of the laws in their relation to the cha¬ 
racters of nations; by bis unlimited confidence in 
the sagacity of the peofde, and of their capability 
of self-govominent through the agency of repre¬ 
sentatives specially instnicUd to express tlie opi¬ 
nion of their constituents on great questions of 
general interest, still more than on those of local 
concern; and above all by that lovely and holy 
philanthropy which impelled him from his youth 
to mitigate the severity of those penal laws 
whoso cruelties serve only to inspire in the masses 
a ferocity that always maintains an equilibrium 
with that of the laws which govern them.' 

Davezac was the brotlicr-in-law of Livingston, 
and earnestly devoted to his memory. He pre¬ 
pared a volume of Keminisoenoes of Livingston, a 
portion of which was puldished in the Demo¬ 
cratic Review, to which, about 1840, he was a 
frequent contributor.§ 

ZEBULON MONTOOMEEY PIKE, 

The national explorer of the territory west of the 
Mississippi, and a gallant soldier of the second 


* PreriMt of a Neir Penal Code for the State of LonlaUuia. 
Lond. 60., p. 89 

t Bioffranhfo Unlveraolle, Supplement, Art. Llrlngaton. 

± Dem. KfV. vlil. 870. 

§ Davezac waa a native of St Domingo, of French nerentagiL 
received a militaiy education in France, came to the ITnitra 
Btatea in hiayoutn, atudied mcdiolne in North Carolina; on 
the acqnialtlon of I^nisiana, settled at New Orleans; beeme 
intimate with Livingaton, wlio married hia eiater; revived a 
new direction to the law, and became a hiehly sucoeasfril advo¬ 
cate in criminal causes. He waa aide to Jaciaon at the battle 
of New Orliuma, and afterwards engaged in political life, ibr 
whiob his ready French eloquence gave him faoilltiee with the 
people. JackaoD gave him the apMlntment of thargi to the 
Hagne, whore he poaaed the years from 1881 to 1889. BetUm- 
ing then to New York, where he took up bis reeideoee, be i 
elected to the state Icgtolatnre In 1841 and 1848L Having a'^ 

the eleotlon of Polk, by taking the Hold as a poltti^ i_ 

paigner, be waa re-appointed to the Hagoe in 1840, bcM 
the post till la’iO. ^ died not long after his return te Ame¬ 
rica, in New Yotk. 

He was an eloqnent apeoker in the warm florid stgrlikaiiian 
of homer, and erhrtttlaot eonvenatieiMl powen. 




JOEL Ei POIESETT. 


war wiUi Sogkad, was a native of New Jeney, 
bom at LamatoB, Japuaiy 5, 17794 His fjfttber 
was a soldier before him, and he followed his foot- 
stefra by enterinff the army at an early age. When 
Lonisia^ was obtained from France he was em¬ 
ployed in 1805 in a goveriunent burvey of the 
new terrhoT}^ in its western portions. He em¬ 
barked from St. Louis in August of that ^ear, and 
traversed for nearly nine months the Indian ooun- 
try of the North-west, adopting a conciliatory 
policy among the Indians and British traders (k 
the i^on. In July, 1806, he set out on another 
expedition, the object of which was the restora¬ 
tion of some Osage captives, who had been taken 
in war by a hostile tribe, to their nation. This 
aooomplishe^he pursued his survey of Western 
Louisiana. Winter overtook him, and his party 
suffered severely. He unwittingly passed the 
boundaries of the Spanish provinces and was tak¬ 
en a prisoner and carried to Chihuahua, whence 
he was soon dismissed, and in July of 1807 ar¬ 
rived at Natchitoches. He published his Account 
qfExped itionc to the Sources of the Mississippi^ 
mnd through the Western Parts of Louisiana^ 
from 1805 to 1807, and a Tour through the Inte¬ 
rior Parts of New Spain^ when conducted through 
these Provinces by order of the Captain-General 
in the year 1807, in Philadelphia, in 1810. It is 
in the form of a diary, with an appendix of geo- 
gr^liical and other disquisitions. 

On the breaking out of the war with England 
in 1812 he received a coloiiel’s command, and the 
next year was a[)pointed a brigadier-general. He 
led the land expedition in the attack upon York, 
Upper Canada. He bravely stormed the defences, 
but was mortally wounded at the moment of sur¬ 
render by the enemy’s explosion of their maga¬ 
zine. He was carried to Commodore Chauncey’s 
vessel on the lake, where ho died in the arms of 
victory, with the captured British fl:ig folde 1 un¬ 
der his head. He thus fell April 27,1813, at ttiQ 
age of thirty-four. 

He possessed sojiie aocomplishinents in litera¬ 
ture. Though self-taught, he had made conside¬ 
rable pro^ss in tlie foreign languages and the 
mathematics. Dodsley’s publication, “The Eco¬ 
nomy of Human Life,” was a favorite with him 
for its moral maxims—to which he made some 
additions in his copy presented to his wife shortly 
alter his marriage. 

JOEL E. POINSETT. 

Joel R. Poinsett was born in Charleston, S. C.» 
March 2, 1779, of a Huguenot family of distinc¬ 
tion in the state. He was educated by Dr. 
Dwight, at Greenfield, Ct. At seventeen he was 
sent to England, where lie was taugiit the classics 
at a school near London; next studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and to recruit his health made the 
tour of Europe, engaging l>efore his return to 
America in the study of military affairs, for which 
he had a special aptitude. In 1800, at the ago 
of twenty-one, he came home with a strong desire 
to enter the army, but was induced by liis father 
to become a student of law. His studies were, 
however, interrupted bv new schemes of European 
travel induced by ill-healtli. which he pursued 
with the advanta!^ of wealth, family influence, 
and a happy natural disposition, facile to receive 
and pleasant in the communication of knowledge. 


m 

He travelled through Switzerland on foot, visiteid 
Italy and Sicily, and the Austrian empire. The 
death of his father recalled him to America; but 
he speedily resumed his travels, extending lus Jour¬ 
ney to St. Petersburgh, where he was warmly 
received by tlie Emperor Alexander, who was 
much impressed by his military capacity, and who 
offered him a command in his service. He then 
travelled through the Kusrian empire to the 
country of the Oalmuck Tartars, visited Persia 
and Uie region of the Caspian, meeting with adven¬ 
tures whi^ proved liis courage, among the tribes 
of that region. Returning to Europe, he received 
the first decided intimation of the breaking out of 
the second war of tlie United States wi^ Ena^ 
land at Paris, and soon presented himself m 
America to President Madison, with a request for 
employment in tlie array. While the necessary 
arrangements were pending, he received a com¬ 
mission to visit South America and inquire into 
the relation of tlie new Republics. He sailed to 
Rio, crossed the Andes to Chili, and visited Peru. 
The authorities of the latter state, on a rumor of 
Spain having declared war with the United States, 
seized the American whale ships at Talcahuano, a 
port of Chili. This aggression, Poinsett met in 
person, taking himself the command of a small 
force put at his disposal by the Chilian govern¬ 
ment, and promptly rescuing the American 
vessels. Ho was at Valparaiso during Porter’s 
heroic confiict in the Es^x with the Phoebe and 
Clierub, which he witnessed. The refusal of the 
British officer to let him proctiod homewards by 
sea compelled him to cross the snow-covered 
Andes in the month of April. At Buenos Ayres 
similar difficulties of egress offered, but he got off 
privately by a Portuguese vessel to Bahia, and 
thence to Madeira, where he heard that peace 
had been declared. 

On his return to South Carolina Jh© was elected 
to tlie State Legislature, where he interested him¬ 
self in utilitarian projects, securing the construc¬ 
tion of the important road in the state over the 
Saluda Mountain. In 1821, he took his seat in 
Congress for the Charlo>ton district, and was 
twice re-elected. He discharged an important 
mi-^sion to Mexico in 1822, under President 
Monroe, during the brief imjierial reign of Itur- 
bide, of which be published an account. He sub¬ 
sequently, in 1825, i*etunied to the county as 
Minister Plenipotentiary under the administra¬ 
tion of President Adams. Ilq maintained tlie 
national dignity with spirit and coura^ duri^ 
some sooner of iKJCuliar difficulty growing out of 
the revolutionary movements of the times. He re¬ 
turned home in 1829 to his native state, to become 
the leader of the Union party, and on his acces¬ 
sion was called by Van Buren to the head of the 
War Department. At the close of this period, in 
1841, he delivered a spirited discourse on the 
Promotion of Science at the first Anniversaiy of 
the National Institution. He afterwards lived in 
retirement, writing occasionally upon tofnes of a 
practical character. He died at Statesbnrg, S« 0., 
Deo 14 1851.* 

The writings of Poinsett grew out of his aotive 
career. His Notes on MestdeOy fMsde in 1822, 
on HUtvrieal Sketch of tho BmoUMtm, p n b lU h ed 


* Demoomtto fiavlAW, L 861-Sn: <4 8 451 
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^ In PhUoddphia in 1824, is the most important. 
It is a book of valoe, a personal narrative origi¬ 
nally written in letters to a iHend, and in its 
desmption of manners and oustoi^ one of the 
best of the period when it was written, particn- 
vlarly in its study of the national oharaoter. In 
these re(q>eots it remained a valoable authority 
till its interest was didiinished by the shifting 
relations of the country. 

In 1846, a somewlmt sindlar work of sound 
pDlitioal judgment impeared, from the pen of 
Waddy Thompson of the same state, the EecolUo 
tiom ofMeoDioo^ which is of historical importance 
for its sober representation of the estimate in 
which Mexico was held by intelligent citizens of 
the United States, on the eve of the war which 
resulted in the annexation of the vast territory on 
the Pacific. 

Poinsett was also the author of severid essays 
and orations on topics of manufacturing and 
agricultural industry. He had also considerable 
taste for art, and was the founder of an Academy 
of the Fine Arts at Charleston, which existed for 
several years. 


OLSMEKT a MOOSE 

Was bom in New York July 16, 1779. He re¬ 
ceived his early education in Latin and Greek from 
his father, the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, and in 1798 became a gi-a- 
duate of Columbia College. After leaving college 
Mr. Moore devoted himself with much success to 
the study of Hebrew, the result of which was sub¬ 
sequently made public in his Hebrew and English 
Lexicon, published in 1809, 2 vols. To Dr. 
Moore, therefore, belongs the high merit of liaving 
been the pioneer in this countiy in the depart¬ 
ment of Hebrew Lexicography. When the work 
was prepared for the press a difficulty arose from 
the want of Hebrew type. After some delay a 
fount was obtained from Philadelphia. Tlie first 
volume contains a complete vocabuhuy to the 
Psalms, with an ap])cndix of notes; tiie second a 
brief general lexicon, arranged in alpbabetical or¬ 
der, with a grammar of the language annexed. 
Though now 8uper^eded by moix) ample and cri¬ 
tical productions this little work was, as the 
“compiler hopes” for it, “of some service to his 
young countrymen in breaking down the iiiqiedi- 
ments which present themselves at the entrance 
of the study of Hebrew,” and establishes for the 
city of 6t. Nicholas the earlier title to successful 
efforts for the study of the venerable language of 
the older dispensation. In 1821 he accepted 
the appointment of “ Professor of Biblical Learn¬ 
ing, the department of the interpretation of 
Scripture being added,” in the General Theolo¬ 
gical Semina^ of the Episcopal Church. When 
tliat institution was united witli the Diot^esim 
State Seminaiy his Professorship was entitled that 
of “ Hebrew ^ Greek Literature,” and was not 
long afterwards altered to that of “ Oriental and 
Gr^ Idterature.” From his family inheritance 
he made a most important gift to the seminary of 
Uiebody of land in the city of New York on which 
it is located, comprehending the entire space be¬ 
tween Ninth ana Tenth avenues and Twentieth 
and Twenty-first streets, with tlie water-right on 
the Hudson belonging to it. 

Professor Moore has lightened his learned la¬ 


bors in the seminary by the composition of nu* 
merous poems from tiiM to time, ohiefiy express 




sions of home thoughts and affections, with atom 
for humor as well as sentiment, the reflections of 
a genial, amiable nature. They were oolleeted 
by the author in a volume in 1844, which he de¬ 
dicated to his children. Though oocasional oom- 
positions they are polishe<l In style, the author 
declaring in his preface that he does not pay his 
readers “so ill a compliment as to offer the con¬ 
tents of this volume to their view as the mere 
amusements of my idle hours; effhsions thrown 
off without care or meditation, as though the re- 
fhse of my thoughts were good enough for them. 
On the contrary, some of the pieces have cost 
me much time and thought; and I have composed 
tliem all as carefully and correctly as I could.” 
The longest of these poems is entitled A Trip to 
Swratoga^ a i>le;i8ant narrative and sentimental 
account of a family journey. Others arc very 
agreeable rers de aociete^ commonly associated 
witli some amusing theme. One, a sketch of an 
old Dutch legend greatly cherished in all genuine 
New York families, has become a general favorite 
wherever it is known. It is 


▲ VISIT rBOM BT. NirnOLAS. 

Twas the niglit before ClirisLmas, when all through 
the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes tlmt St. Kiciiolas soon would be there; 
The cnildreu were nestled all snug m their beds, 
Wliile visions of sugar-plums danced in tlicir liead.s; 
And Mamma in her 'kerchief, and I in my cap. 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap; 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

1 sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window 1 flew like a fin^li, 

Tore o]>en the shutters and tlirew up the saah. 

The moon on the breast of the new tallen '*now, 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should ^pear. 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-doer, 
With a little old driver, so lively ami quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St NicK. 

More rapid than eugles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and culled them by 
name; 

“ Now, Da$her I now. Dancer / now, Praneer, and 
Vixen ! 

On, C(ymet! on, Cupid / on. Dander and Blitjun t 
To the top of the porch I to the top of the wall I 
Now dash away I dash away I dash away all I** 

As diy leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky; 
So up to tlie house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St Nicholas too. 
And then, in a twinkling, 1 heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, ftom his bend to his foot. 
And Ids clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot; 
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A bundle of toys he hnd Aung on his back. 

And he looked like a pedlar Just opening his pack. 
His eyes-—how they twinkled I ms dimples how 
merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard of his chin was as wnite os the snow; 
The stump of a ppe he held t%ht in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowlful of ieUy. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf. 
And 1 lanffhed when 1 saw him, in spite of myself; 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his nead. 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work. 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away the^ all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
** Happy Chri^tmai to all, and to all a good night** 

F. S KEY. 

Francis Scott Key was born in Frederick County, 
Maryland, August 1, 1779. His father, John 
Ross Key, an otticcr in the army in the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, was a do'-cendant from some of the 
earliest settlers of the i)rovin(!e. 



The son was educated at St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and, after completing his course, 
studied law in the office of his unde, Philip B. 
Key, at Annapolis, and, in 1801, commenced the 
practice of the profession at Frodericktown, in his 
native county. Some years afUT he removed to 
Washington, where he became District Attorney 
of the city, and there remained until his death, 
January 11, 1843. 

Mr. Key was the author, in addition to the Star- 
Spangled Banner, of a few other songs and devo¬ 
tional pieces. His poems were w’ritten without 
any view to ]>ublioation, on some passing topic for 
his own and the gratification of his friends. They 
were noted down on odd scraps of paper, backs of 
letters, &o., a piece of several verses being often 
on as many separate slii)s of paper, and were 
seldom revised by the author. 

We are indebted for a copy of the Star-Spangled 
Bonner from the author’s manuscript, and for the 
Hymn for the Fourth of July, and the Song 
written on the return of Decatur, both of which 
are now for the first time printed, to the poet’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Charles Howard, of Baltimore. 

80 X 0 . 

When the warrior returns from the battle afar, 

To the home and the country he nobly defend^, 

Oh! warm be the welcome to gladden his ear, 

And loud be the joy that his perils are ended. 

In the fill! tide of song let his name roll along. 

To the feast flowing board let us gratefully throng, 
Where mixed with the olive the laurel sliall wave, 
Aud form a bright wreath for the brows of the brave. 


Columbians I a band of thy brothers behold, 

Who claim the reward of thy hearts* worm emotion. 
When thy cause, when thine honor urged onward 
the bold, 

In vain frowned the desert, in vain ragod the 
ocean. 

To a flu* distant shore, to the battle's wild roar, 
j They riuhed, thy fiur fame aud thy rights to secure; 
Then mixed with the olive the laurel shall wave, 
And form a bright wreath for the brows of the brave. 

In the eonfliot resistlesi each toil they endured, 

'Till their foes fled dismayed from the war’s desolation; 
And pale beamed the crescent, its rolendor obscured 
By the light of the star-spangled nag of our nation. 
Whei*e each radiant star gleamed a meteor of war. 
And the turbaned heads bowed to its terrible glare, 
Now mixed with the olive the laurel shall wave, 
And form a bright wreath for the brow of the brave. 

Our fathers who stand on the summit of fame, 

Shall exultiugly hear of their sons the proud story. 
How their young bosoms glowed witn the patriot 
flame. 

How they fought, how they fell, in the blaze of their 
glory. 

IIow triumphant they rode o'er the wondering flood. 
And stained the blue watera with Infidel blo^; 
How mixed with the olive the laurel did wave, 

And formed a bright wreath for the brows of the brave. 

Then welcome the warrior returned from afar 
To the home and the country he nobly defended, 
Let the thanks due to valor now gladden his ear. 
And loud be the joya that his perils are ended. 

In the full tide of song let his fame roll along, 

To the feast flowing l^ard let us gratefully ^rong, 
Where mixed with the olive the laurel shall wave, 
And form a bright wreath for the brows of the brave. 

TUB BTAC-SPANOLXD BANirXB.* 

Oh 1 say can you see by the dawn's early light, 
What BO proudly we hailed at the twili^t's last 
gleaming— 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the 
perilous fight, 

O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming! 

And the rocket's reil glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there; 

01 say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the liome of the brave! 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep, 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What 18 that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
stera, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses I 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; ^ 


•This sonR was composed under the following olroumstanees: 
—A gentleman had left Baltimore, with a Qog at tmoe, fbr the 
purpose of getting ruleas*^! ftom the British fleet a friend at 
bla, who had beeu captured at Marlborough. He went os frr as 
the month of the Patuxentand was not permitted to return, 
lest the intended attack on Baltimore should be diiclosed. Ue 
was therefore brought up the bay to the mouth of the Pstapaoo, 
whore the flag-vessel was kept under the guns of a fwte; 
and he was coinpellod to witness tbo bombardment of Fcort 
McHenry, which the Admiral bad boasted he would canv la a 
few hours, and that the city must fldl. He watehed the flag at 
the fort through the whole day, with an anxiety that can be 
bettor felt than described, until the nlgbt piavantad biiu 
from seeing it In the night he wgtobed the bomb-shaUa and 
at early dawn his eye was again greeted tbs flag df Ms 
eonntry.—AT oMoimU Amga, UL M 
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Til the itor-span^id banner, O long mav it vare 
O^er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

And where ii that band who lo vauntinglj swore 
That the havoo of war and the battle’a ooufnsion 
A home and a country should leave ui no morel 
Their blood has wwed out their foul footstqw’ 
pollution. 

No muge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flMt, or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-epangled banner in triumph doth wave 
0*er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Ohl thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation, 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto-—** In God is our trust”— 
And the star-spangled banner in trium])h shall wave 
O’er the land of the frpe, and the home of the brave. 

HTlOr FOB THB roVBTB OF JULY. 

Before the Lord we bow, 

The God who reigns above, 

And rules the world below. 

Boundless in power and love. 

Our thanks we bring. 

In joy and pniise, 

Our hearts we raise. 

To Heaven’s bright King. 

The nation thou hast blest 
May well thy love declare. 

From foes and fears at rest, 

Protected by thy care. 

For this mir land, 

For this bright day. 

Our thanks we pay. 

Gifts of thy hand. 

Our fathers sought thee, Lord, 

And on thy help relied ; 

Thou heardest, and gavest the word. 

And all their needs supplied. 

Led by thy hand 
To victoiy, 

They hailed a free 
And rescued land. 

God of our lives! that hand 
Be now as then displayed. 

To give this favored lana 
Tny never-failing aid. 

Still may it be 
Thy fixed abode! 

Be thou our God, 

Thy people we. 

May every mountain height, 

£ach vale and forest green. 

Shine in thy word’s pure light. 

And its rich fruits be seen 1 
May every tongue 
Be tuned to praise, 

And join to raise 
A grateful song. 

Earth I hear thy Maher’s voice, 
llie great R^eemer own; 

Bdieve, obey, r^io^ 

Bright is tiie promised crown. 

Cast down thy pride. 

Thy sin deplore 
And bow l^ore 
The Crucified. 


And when in power He eomm^ 

0 may our native land. 

From aU its rending tom^ 

Send forth a glonons band. 

A countless throng, 

Ever to sing, 

To Heaven’s high King, 
Salvation’s song. 

AMEBIOAH ACADXMT Of ABTB. 

Ths American Academy of Arts and Soienoes 
was founded at Boston, 1780, and was the second 
institution of its class in the country. Its objeotiL 
as expressed in its charter, are to promote and 
encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural history of the coun¬ 
try, and to determine the uses to which the va¬ 
rious natural productions of the country may be 
applied, to promote and encourage medical dis¬ 
coveries, mathematical disquibitions, philosophical 
inquiries and experiments, meteorological and 
geographical observations and improvements in 
agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce; 
and, in fine, to cultivate every art and science 
which may tend to advance tlie interest, honor, 
dignity, and happiness of a free, independent, and 
virtuous people.” 

The number of members cannot he less than 
forty or more than two hundred, and four stated 
meetings are to be held every year. 

The Presidency of the institution has been held 
in succession by tlie following eminent gentlemen: 
James Bowdoin, John Adams, Edward A. Holy¬ 
oke, Jolm Q. Adams, Nathaniel Bowditch, and 
John Pickering, all of whom have been already 
noticed in tliese i)age8. We have also 8[)oken of 
Count Rumford,* whose foundation by he(iuestof 
a fund, in the control of the Academy, for the 
encouragement of researclies in heat and light, has 
been of material service in advancing its objects. 
The first volume of Memoirs was published in 
1785. Four volumes have since appeared, all of a 
uniform quarto size. Among the contributors we 
meet with the names of President Kirkland, J. E. 
Worcester, Nuttall the ornithologist. Dr. Holyoke, 
James Bowdoin, President Willard, and Profeswr 
Williams of Harvard, James Winthrop, Jeremy 
Belknap, Caleb Gannett, Edward AVigglcsworth, 
NoaliWebster,Theophilus Parsons, tlie Rev. Ji^seph 
M’Kean, President of Bowdoin College, Hr. Bow- 
ditch, ProfeB.sor John Furror, Thaddeus Mason 
Harris, Benjamin Pierce, John Pickering, and 
David II. Storer. Dr. Jacob Bigelow is at pre¬ 
sent the presiding officer of the society. A 
donation of $10,000 has been recently received 
from the executors of the late Samuel Appleton, 
being port of a fhnd bequeathed by that gentle¬ 
man to public objects. 

8IMOX OREENLEAF. 

This eminent legal writer was bom in Newbury- 
port. Mass., December 5, 1783. His father was 
a captain in the Revolntioiiary amiy, and on his 
mother’s side he was oonneob^ with the fiimily 
of the late Chief Justice Parsons. While he was 
yet quite young, his father removed to Maine, and 
when he was eighteen years ojd, he entered as a 
law student the office of Ezekiel Whitman, Esq,, 


Ante^ p. 871. 
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oi ETcW’ since Chief Jnstioe of Maine 

—^here he remained three years. In 1806 he 
married, and began the practice of the law in 
fitandish, Maine, whence, after a residence of six 
months, he removed to (^y, where he remain^ 
twelve years. In 1818 he removed to Portland. 
In 1820, npon Maine becoming a state, and the 
establishment of the Supreme ^urt, he was ap¬ 
pointed Reporter of its decisions. He held that 
office until 1882, when he was superseded by a 
politioal opponent. His reports, and especially 
the later volum^ are considered by the profession 
models of Judicial reports. He was at tliis time 
one of the foremost of the Maine bar, and had an 
extensive practice. He remained in Portland one 
year afterwards, and in 1888, upon the death of 
Professor Ashmun, he was appointed Royal Pro¬ 
fessor of Law in the Dane Law School, which 
office he held until 1846, when he was transferred 
to the Dane Professorship, then vacant by the 
death of Judge Story. He held this professorship 
but two years, when, in 1848, his failing strength 
becoming wholly unequal to its accumulated and 
poorly requited labors, he resigned the place. His 
release from care and toil was followed by an im- 
rooduite amendment of his health; and he was 
enabled to devote himself to the preparation of 
his law books. 

The I AW School at Cambridge is indebted for its 
success to no one of its many able [jrofessors more 
than to Mr. Groenleaf. Before Judge Story and 
Mr. Grecnleaf united their labors, it had been mmlo 
a respectable school by the cftbrts of Stearns and 
Ashmun. The extended and well deserved repu¬ 
tation of Judge Story as a jurist and a profound 
lawyer, attracted large numbers of young men to 
the school, and by his glow and fervor, he awakened 
in them aspirations for the higher attainments of 
the jirofession ; but it was the gentle and alFection- 
ate, yet decided and controlling, manner of Mr. 
Grecnleitf, who had always tlie direction of the 
internal affairs of the school, and for many months 
in each year during the altsenoe of Judge Story 
at Washington, and on his circuits, its entire con¬ 
trol and management and instruction, which, 
connected with the respect which his extensive 
learning, his extraordinary aptness to teach, and 
his power of attracting and holding tlie attention 
of the students, kept the young men together, 
satisfied and harmonious. By cdl those who had 
the good fortune to be his pupils, his death is felt 
as a personal loss. 

Before coming to Cambridge, Mr. Greenleaf 
was an autlior of law hooks. Besides his rep()rtH, 
nine volumes in number, he publislied in 1821 a 
volume of over-ruled cases; in 1842 the first 
voUnie of his work on Evidence; iu 1846 the 
second volume; and in 1858 tlie third and con¬ 
cluding volume. The first volume has reached the 
seventh edition; the second, the fourth; and the 
tMrd, the second edition. In 1846 he published 
an annotated edition of Cruise's Digest of Real 
Law. Of his position as a law writer, a distin¬ 
guished judge nas said: Among those eminent 
lawyers who have never held judicial station, the 
name and opinion of Mr. Greenleaf stand highest 
as authority in all matters of law. He gained this 
high position by incessant and devoted labor in 
Ills profbssion.'^ He also published in 1846 a 
volume entitled, An Meamination of the 


mony of the Four BoaingelieU ly the BuU$ qf 
Evidence adminUtered in the Cowrie of JmU/oe^ 
with <m Account of the Trial of Jetewe. The pre¬ 
paration of this was begun as early as 1817, and 
it has been republished in England. 

Besides these works, he published others of less 
sixe and importance, and of more temporary 
value, and ho also contributed notunfreqnently to 
periodical literature. 

He was never a politician. He was once elected 
to the Maine legislature, but there devoted him¬ 
self chiefly to amendments of the statute law of 
the state. 

He was an upright man and a devout Christian. 
His death was sudden. He retired to rest in per¬ 
fect health; was soon seen to be ailing; memcal 
aid was colled, bat before it arrived he had gone 
to his long sleep. He left the wife of his youth a 
widow; and of a large family of children, two 
sons and two daughters survive him.'" 

BEVEBLET TTTCEEB, 

The son of the eminent jurist, St. George Tucker, 
was bom at Matoax, Virginia, Sept. 6, 1784. 
lie was educated at Williamsburgh, where his 
father took up his residence in the son’s child¬ 
hood. Having completed his course at William 
and Mary, he prosecuted the study of the law; 
married in 1809, and removed to Charlotte 
county, where ho resided till liis removal to Mis¬ 
souri in 1815, of wliich state he became a resi¬ 
dent, and where he was appointed judge. 



He passed fifteen years in tlie West, when he re¬ 
turned to Virginia. On tlie Fourth of July, 1834, 
he was elected by the Board of Visitors to the 
professorship of law in William and Mary Col¬ 
lege, which he held till his death, which occurred 
oil a summer tour in the state at Winchester, Au¬ 
gust 26,1851. 

The writings of Judge Tucker are, his work on 
Pleading, his lectures on Government, his three 
novels of George Balcomhe, the Partisan Leader, 
and Gertrude, and his contributions to the South¬ 
ern Review. He bad begun shortly before his 
death a life of his relative, John Randolph, and 
also left among his unfinished MSS. parts of a 
dramatic production. 

We are indebted to a letter from his intimate 
friend William Gilmore Simms, for the follow¬ 
ing familiar notices of his character and writings. 
“ He was a brave old Virmnia gentleman, a ston 
States Right Doctrinaire, intense of feeling, jea¬ 
lous of right, and with an eager senro of wrong and 
injury. He was jealous as a politician, like his 
brother John Randolph, and had many of the 
characteristics of that fiery politician, as his 
speech at the Nashville Convention witnesses, 
where his invective, more elaborate and polished 
th^T) that of Randolph, was quite us terrible. His 

• We are indebted for this notice to the obitnaiy of the 
Asnortoan Almaneo Ibr 1858, It la evidently prepared by one 
who knew Judge Greenleaf; and we have preaervedlta ka- 
guage entire. 
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politieal tenets ere fblliy dii^layed in hie 
on Oorextunent. 

**ln bis etyle I regj^ him es one of the beet 
prose writers in the United States, at onoe rich, 
flowing, and daasioal; ornate and oopioii8,y6t pore 
and olmste; fhll of enei^, yet ihll of grace ; in¬ 
tense, yet stately; pastdonate, yet never with a 
forfeitore of dignity. 

“ His novel of George Baloombeisabold, highly 
spirited, and very graoeM border story, true to the 
me, a line picture of society and manners on the 
frontier—animated and full of interest. It lacked 
color or warmth of tone, wanting the softening 
effects of fancy, though not without imagination. 
Eea»*on was his predominant faculty. There was 
a sternness in his writings, a directness and an in- 
tennit^, which show the author disdainful in the 
pursmt of his object of all the flowers of the way- 
side. When he deals with the pathetic, he rather 
sports with it. This is the one chief qualification 
of the merits of tlie book, which is one of the most 
vigorous of American novels as a narrative of ac¬ 
tion and the delineation of mental power.'* 

The Partuan Leader^ is a curious anticipative 
political liistory, published in 1887; tlie scene is 
laid in Viiyinia in 1849, twelve jears ahead. 
Van Buren is represented in his third presiden¬ 
tial term at the head of a consolidated govern¬ 
ment, with the fonns of a republic and the ix)wer8 
of a monarchy. The Southern states, witli the 
exception of Virginia, have seceded. Its design 
was to show what the novelist thought fit t,o 
suppose the probable effects of the Van Buren 
pally contiiuing in power, in the destruction of 
the Constitution, the dissolution of the Union, and 
the conflict of small Republics which would fol¬ 
low. 

Oert/rude^ an origiTUil novel,, appeared in tlio 
Southern Literary Messenger, for 1844-45. 

Of Professor Tucker’s discharge of lijs college du¬ 
ties at William and Mary, we Icom from Professor 
Totten that his force of cliarocter “ made a strong 
impression on the minds of his puj )ils. The greater 
part adopted liis views on all subjects in which 
be instructed them. lie hod an original and 
what miglit he called an executive mind. He 
was exceedingly happy in his illustrations, and 
seldom presented the most common idea in the 
same form with others. His conversation liud in 
consequence an unusual attraction. He had a 
warm hear^ was cordially loved by his friends, 
and as cordially hated by his enemies. 

“ Christianity occupied his attention greatly in 
his later years. Ho wrote down his seasonings 
as he advan(^ in the investigation. Ho gave me 
these papers to read, and I was much interested 
in tracing the progress of a powerful and original 
intellect in its course from doubt to the most 
child-like confiding faith. For many years pre¬ 
ceding his death, he was a devout and exemplary 
Ohristian.”t 


HENBT OOLMAN. 

Hebby Colman, a prominent writer on agricul¬ 
ture, was bom in Boiiton, September 12, 1785. 
After completing his collegiate course at Dort- 


* Tb« PartlMn iMder,« Tale of the Future, by Edward Wll- 
Ham Sydney. Washington City. James Cazton, 1887. 
f MS. Letter of Prot Bllae I’otten, March 10,186ft. 


month in 1806, he studied theology, and was 
ordained June 17, 1807, minister d a Oongra^ 
tional church at Hin^am, where he was abo 
enmged as the teacher d a sohooL In 1880 he 
resigned his charge and removed to Boston, where 
he remained, principally employed as a teacher, 
until February, 1826, when he removed to Salem 
to take charge of a new Uxdtarlan ohnnh and 
congregation formed for the eimress purpose of 
securing his services. He remained in Uxis place, 
performing its Amotions with great aooeptability, 
and increasing his already extensive reputation 
as a preacher, until his resignation in consequence 
of ill health, December, 1881. 






Mr. Colman now established himself on a farm 
on the hanks of tlie Connecticut, and gave Ins 
whole attention to liis favorite pursuit of agricul¬ 
ture. The reputation of his exiKjriments and suc¬ 
cessful culture, and of his contributions to agri¬ 
cultural journals, became extended, and on the 
cstablislimont of an agricultural commissioner by 
the state of Massachnsetts, he was appointed to 
the oftico by Governor Everett. 

Mr. CN)lman pursued the duties of this trust with 
unwearied energy and industry, and after an ex¬ 
tensive tour throughout the state, and the publi¬ 
cation of several Reports, in the autumn of 1842 
sailed for Europe to continue his investigations, 
llie ensuing 8i.\ years were passed in a tour through 
Great Britain and the continent, the results of 
■which were given to the public on his return in 
1848 in his Agriculture and Rural Economy of 
France,, Belgium,, Holland^ and Bicitzerland; 
Eurcypean Agriculture and Rural Economy,, two 
volumes; and European Life and Manners in LeU 
ters to Friends,, two volumes, works which exhibit 
to advantage his powers as a writer as well as 
observer. 

In 1849 Mr. Colman returned to Europe in the 
hope of restoring his health, which had now be¬ 
come much im])airod. The result was unsuccess¬ 
ful, as his death occurred soon after his arrival, at 
Islington, on the 14th of AngiLst. 

In addition to his agricultural works Mr. Col¬ 
man was the author of two volumes of sermons, 
published during the period of his active ministe¬ 
rial labors. 


HENBT LEE. 

Henbt Lee, the author of a spirited work on 
Napoleon, and of a pungent/rolumo on Jefferson, 
was the son of General Henry Lee of the Revo¬ 
lution, by his first wife Matilda, daughter of 
Colonel Philip Tredwell Lee, who was long a 
member of the King’s Council, and the elder 
brother of the two signers of the Dediuration of 
Independency Richa^ Henry Lee and Frauds 
LightfooLLe^ of Dr. Arthur Ley who served his 
country during the Revolution in several diplo¬ 
matic appointments, and of William Lee, who 
was an alderman of London when that struggle 
commenced, but who heartily joined his brothers 
in maintaining it, and afterwards beoaine the 
American Minister at the Hague. 
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E&ory Lee miM born at Stratford, Weetmcno- 
land Ckranty, Virginia, 1787, in the same room dis¬ 
tinguished as the birthplace of two of the signm 
of the Deolaratton Just mentioned. He was edu- 
oated at WiiUam and Mary, where he became an 
exeunt Latin scholar, axul develq>ed a taste for 
letters which accompanied him through life. 
Daring the war of 1812 he was appointed by 
Madison a M%|or in the twelfth r^ment, de¬ 
signed chiefly for interior defence, but soon went 
to the Oanadian frontier as Aide to General Wil¬ 
kinson, and afterwards served General Izard in 
the same capacity. 

On his return from Canada he met the late 
Edinburgh Reviewer, Jeflfre}^! in New York, then 
at the height of his reputation. They were both 
possessed of brilliant conversational powers, and 
their meeting was the delight of the many enter¬ 
tainments where they came together. 

At the close of the war, Migor Loo retired from 
the army, and married Miss Ann M’Carty, whose 
estate adjoined his own paternal Stratford, where 
he lived many years, more devoted to hunting 
than farming; when only the odd hours of good 
days, and the dull ones of wet weather, were 
amused with books. The correspondent to whom 
wo are indebted for these details of his life, men¬ 
tions as an anecdote of his skill with the rifle, 
that ho has often killed two wild ducks at one 
shot, by flring as they swam slowly by each 
other exactly as their necks came within the 
range of a single ball. 

He was first impelled to literary labor by 
Judge William Johnson’s Life of General Greene. 
That work was deemed by him so unjust to his 
fatlier’s fame, and that of his brave legion, that 
he resolved to defend both, which he did with 
success in an octavo volume entitled. Campaigns 
of in the Gevrolinasf published in 1824. 
2^or Lee having been by edneation and convic¬ 
tion attached to the Federal school, was ])oliti- 
colly proscribed by the dominant, so called, demo¬ 
cratic party. On the nomination of Jackson, 
however, who had in 1812 opposed this proscrip¬ 
tion, he became one of the most influential advo¬ 
cates for his election, in a series of essays which 
he published in his behalf. 

He was appointed by Jackson os Consul at 
Algiers, whither ho proceeded in 1829, but his 
appointment not having been confirmed by the 
Senate, he did not remain there a year. His clas¬ 
sical recollections induced him to visit Italy on 
his way borne, and in Rome he saw Madame 
Mdre, tne mother of Napoleon. His lively im¬ 
pressions of the Italian campaigns of the latter, 
and his admiration for the hero, induced him to 
altempt a vindication of his character from slan¬ 
der, and an adequate record of his deeds. He 
was delayed in the execution of this oonmnial 
task by uie necessity he found himself under of 
discharging a more private and sacred one. He 
again entwed the neld as the defender of his 
father’s memoi^ from assaults in the published 
writingB of Jefferson, and wrote his Obssfroatians 
on the Writings of Thomas Jejferson^ published 


* The Oimpaljm of 1781 in ibe Onrolinas; with remarka 
hlitorioal and eiraoal on Johnson's Llfh of Greene, to which is 
added an appendix of orixioal doonments relating to the bis- 
tery of the Bei^hitloD. By H. Lee. Phtla. IGM Sro. 


in New York in 1882.* As a controversial woik 
this was written with ability, its arguments se¬ 
curing the admiration of Judge Maraall. The 

Obs^ations” made their mark, and have never 
been directly answered, though Tucker’s life of 
Jeflerson touches on the topics involved. In 1845 
it was republished with additional notes meeting 
Tucker’s remarks, by 0. C. Lee, Esq., of Powha¬ 
tan. 

After completing this work, Mejor Lee devoted 
himself to what he designed to be a* Life of the 
Emperor Napoleon, andtiie first volume was pub¬ 
lished in Paris and New York with that title in 
1835,t bringing the narrative to the year 1796. An 
ap])eudix of nearly half the volume is oc'cupied 
with an argumentative examination of the Ti¬ 
tians of Sir Walter Scott in his History of Bona¬ 
parte. 

Lee died before a second volume was completed 
at Paris, January 80, 1887.t After his death, 
the first volume and the additional matter which 
he had prepared, were published in a large octavo 
in London and Paris, with the title, The Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte^ down to the Peouie of Tolen- 
tino^ and the close of his First Campaign in 
Italy, 

Richard Henry Lee, the author of the lives 
of his great grandfather, R. H. Lee, and of his 
great uncle, Dr. Arthur Lee, is tlie son of the late 
Tredwell Lee, of Loudon County, and Flora, the 
second daughter of Colonel Philip Tredwell Lee, 
of Stratford, Va. He studied law, and after 
practising iii the profession a few years, betook 
liimself to the more congenial pursuit of letters, 
and is now a Professor in Washington College, 
Pennsylvania. 


BAICUBL G. GBAKB. 

Samfel G. Drake was born October 11, 1798, 
at Pittsfield, N. H. He was educated at the com¬ 
mon schools of the neighborhood, at that time 
held only during a few winter months. At the 
age of twenty he became a district school teacher, 


* ObAervations on the Writings of Tbouias Jefferson, with 
particular reference to the attack they contain on the memory 
of the late General Uenry Lee, in a series of letters, by H. Lee 
of Virginia. New York. 18858. 

t The Life of the Emperor N^leon, with an Appendix, 
oontainiog an E.xamination of Sir Walter Scott's “ lifo of Nar 
poleoD Bonaparte;" and a notice of the principal errors of 
other writers, respecting his character and conanct By H. 
Lee. Vol. I. New York : Charles de Bohr. 1885. We are not 
aware that this work was translated into French. It was re¬ 
ceived by eminent Frenchmen, as the Dnke of Bassano, with 
g^t Ikvor. General Napier, the author of the Penlnaolar 
Ounpaigns, commended Ubignly. _ 

J The following notice of his death appeared in OaUgnamfis 
(Paris) JTeswn^er at the time, 

“ Dratb of lukior Henry Lee, author of the Life of Napoleoa, 
4to., Ao. This distlugiiished American has fallen a victim to 
the epidemic which now pervades the capital. He expired 
yesterday morning after much safbrlng, flrom a short lllnaia of 
complicated Influenza. . _ „ ^ 

“ In the prime of llffe, and In the ftall vigor of a well cultivat¬ 
ed IntelleoC the riches of which have already contributed to 
the literature of the age, his untiring aariduiw has been s^- 
denly arrested in the promising career In which his hopofia 
friends with so much pl^nre saw him tut advancing. 

** While letters lose in him a aeakms votory, hie rntmeroos 
friend who know the greatness of sonl which cbaraoterlsed 
hit actions, the soavity of his temper, his modeaW and urbanity 
of manners, will mingle their tears with those of a dlseonaolate 
widow, and long regret that ‘ that hand which was aa flm in 
friendship as It was strong in battle' has been so soon 
by the cold grasp of death." 
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an ooenpttioii in wbioh lia mm cngagad for 
mpmLymn. 



In 1680 Hr. Drake estabHAed the antiquarian 
book store in Boston, with which his name has 
been long and fkyorably connected. 

His labors as an antiquarian commenced in 
1824, as editor of a reprint of Colonel Church's 
History of King Pldlip’s War, of which we have 
already spoken. This was followed in 1882 by 
the Indtan Biography,^ and in 1888 ^ Ths 
B(foh of the Indiano^ or a Biography andHutory 
of the Indians of North America^ a work of 
much research and infonnation, the popular suc¬ 
cess of which is vouched for by the eleven editions 
which have been published.! 

In 1886 Mr. Drake published a number of oon- 
temporaiy narratives of the early colonial wars, 
with the title, TJu Old Indian Chronicle. In 1839 
he prepared Indian Captivities.^ a volume of the 
orimnal narrativee of the sufferers. 

In 1847 the New England Historical and 
OeneaXogwud Begister was commenced by Mr. 
Drake, by whom it is still conducted, under tlie 
auspices of a society of a similar title. It has 
already done much for family and local history. 

In 1852 Mr. Drake commenced the publication 
of his chief work, The Hititory of Boston. It 
will form when completed (as is anticipated with¬ 
in the present year), a large octavo, profusely il¬ 
lustrate vrith portraits, autographs, and views of 
buildings and localities. It is a work of great re¬ 
search, and contains much original information, 
particularly in reference to the early discovery of 
the New England coast, which has already been 
of service to writers as well as readers of history. 

HEKRT M. BBACKENBIDQE. 

Heutbt M. Bracksnbidoe is the son of the author 
of Modem Chivalry, and was born in Pittsburg 
the 11th of May, 1786. His father discovered in 
him veiT early indications of superior intellect, 
and resolved to give his personal attention to its 
cultivation. The course of education was begun 
almost in infancy, by himself with the assistance of 
others; and after ten years of age, excepting about 
six months at the Pittsburgh academy, and about 
the same length of time at Jefferson College, the 
course of instraction was strictly private. At 
•even years of age he wasoonsigpied to the charge 
of a gentleman who visited Louisiana, and plao^ 
at a French school at St. Genevieve, in Upper 
Lonisiiina, for the purpose of learning the French 
vemaonlarly. This was so suooessful that in less 
than six months he had forgotten the English en¬ 
tirely. Varions causes prevented his being re¬ 
store to his home until near ten years of age. 
It was at this time, Mr. Braokenridge states in his 

^ iaflMii.ro. asa 

t Thfl ol^eiitb appeared in 185t Svo. pp^ 7S0. 


^BeeoUeotiaiia,^ that hit ednoadon eorntnenoed in 
eameet A little table waa aaslgned him ih Us 
fidheria private study, an^instmofion partl^glvesi 
by his parent and p^y by tolm mite 
rectioiL Perhaps the greatest advantage to hte 
waa derived from the oondnaai interoonne witha 
man of quick intdUeot and kaming, who poaaesaed 
a happy method of omnmnnicating knowledge on 
all Bulijeota. 



On the appointment of his father to the su¬ 
premo bench of the state, yonng Brackenridge, 
then fifUwn years of age, was placed for two years 
in the office of prothonotary or clerk of the court, 
preparatory to entering the office of a i»ractiHing 
attorney for the purpose of studying law. Ilia 
range of reading and general infonnation was sin¬ 
gularly esetensive for his age, and his mind 
iiiarkably pn^wious, although his proficioiicy in 
the ancient classics and in niatlieinatios was not 
equal to his other attaininonta; this was owing to 
not having carried the study of them into maturer 
years, and the too groat variety of his other stn- 
dies. He had iinbilied their quintessence, how¬ 
ever, without the labor of digesting them in bulk; 
tlius forming bis taste on the finest models ancient 
and modem. 

At the age of twenty Mr. Braokenridge was 
admitted to the bar as a well pounded hiwyer. 
After this he repaired to the rendeooe of his father 
in Carlisle, where, under his direorions, he con¬ 
tinued for a year ormore to apply himself to the law 
of equity and maritime law, intendiim to analify 
himself fbr practice in lialtimoro. On going to 
that city he entered the office of a practitioDer 
in chancery; he also attended the courts, whm 
he had an opportunity of hearing the able law¬ 
yers who then flourished at that W. His yonUL 
want of means to enable him to bide his tim^ 
and the great numbers who occupied every brandi 
of the profession, discouraged him firom attempt¬ 
ing the practice without previous exercise of nis 
fiionltiea on some more humble stage. Hi> tri "g 
that there was but one lawyer in the town of So¬ 
merset, he repaired to that place, aodat once took 
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poiMiimi of dM oSee wbtoh had been reoently 
Ysoated by the death of the etAer. There behif 
bait two lawyen in this place he had the eatieiho- 
tlon of beiiiff engaged on one side or other of every 
ease, thos oDtainiiiff an opportimttj of exeroisiiig 
hk Moltlee which nad been denied in Baltiinore. 
The btwhiees was not eo great as to deprive him of 
ample kisore for reviewing hie etudies, and going 
throniE^ a course of historical reading, revisinff 
Qibb^ Robertson Home, and other clasrictu 
Engiish writers. He had made some progress in 
Itauan and German, to which he regularly de¬ 
voted a portion of his time. With we French 
literature he was familiar. A year was thus 
passed here to advantage, when he received a 
letter from a friend in New Orleans who had been 
appointed sheriff and who promised a very tempt- 
opening tliere in the profession. 

In the spring of 1810, Mr. Brackenridge took 
his departure from Pittsburgh for Upper Lou- 
isiAiia, being desirous of visiting the scenes of his 
infancy, to which his recollections fondly clung. 
He was most kindly received at St. Genevieve by 
the fiitiiily in which he had lived; and it happen¬ 
ing to be the court week became eng^iged in several 
important oases. From this place he went to St. 
Louis and followed the spring circuit, but without 
changing his ultimate do termination of going to 
the south. After the courts were over, insteswl 
of taking an office lie sot to work to collect mate¬ 
rials for an aoc'onnt of the country. These formed 
a series of essays puhlishcd in the only newspajier 
of the country, and which were afterwards used as 
the groundwork of his volume on Louisiana, a 
work s|)oken of in high terms when published in 
Pittsburgh in 1812, two years afterwards. lie 
availed himself, while at St. Ix)ui», of the opportu¬ 
nity of improving himself in the Spanish language 
under an excellent teaeher, aud afterwards made 
himself imvster of it in Louisiana. Being addicUnl 
to no viees and few pleasures, he fouud abucdauoo 
of time to apply to study. 

In the autumn of 1811, Mr. Brackenridge de¬ 
scended the river to New Orleans in what was 
called a keel-boat, sUmuu not being then in use. 
It was not more than a month or two after his 
arrival until he was afijiointod Dejmty-AtUimey- 
Genoral for the territory of Orleaas, alterward.s 
State of L)iiisiana. When the constitution went 
into openition the' next year he received the a|>- 
pointmont of District Judge, although not more 
than twenty-throe years of age. It l)eoHino ne- 
cesimry to turn his attention to the Spanish law, 
the/^Mte Partidoi^ and to the Code CivU^ &c., all 
based on the Roman civil law. Here a wide tield 
opened before him, to which ho devoted himself 
Ibr two or three years with great earnestness; at 
the same time giving a large portion of his atten¬ 
tion to Spanish literature, for wliich he enjoyed 
the best opportunities. Ho acquired the lon^iogo 
BO as to speak and write it with fluency. During 
the latter part of the war of 1812 he corresponded 
with the ^neral government, and gave important 
information as to the deaig^ of the enemy and 
the condition of the country for defence. In 1814, 
in the month of September, he left Louisiana on a 
visit to Washington on an invitation to engage in 
a diplomatic capacity, but was token ill in Ken- 
tnol^, and did not reach the seat of government 
ni^ ifttf peace had been proclaimed. His re¬ 


ception by Mr. Madison was kind, and he ww 
introdnoed by him to Mr. Monrosu Bemetary of 
I State, to whom he communicated his inteorioiis in 
hk ft.vm'. In Mr. Monroe be afterwards found, 

I on all occasions, a warm and ardent friend. In 
the meantime he took up his residence at Balti¬ 
more. At the instance of a bookseller he wrote 
a popular history of the incidents of the late war, 
which still holds its place after passing throng^ 
many editions. It was translated into French and 
Italian by distinguished authors. 

The question of the acknowledgment of the in¬ 
dependence of the South American republics being 
the order of the day, Mr. Brackenridge, in coi\}uno- 
tion with Mr. Clay, took an active part in their 
faVor; he made numerous translations of Sontih 
American papers, and wrote for the newspapers on 
the subject But his principal production was a 
pamphlet of a hundred pages, being in the form oi 
a letter by an American,'^ addresi^ to Mr. Mon¬ 
roe, then President of t^ United 6tate‘<«. This 
pamphlet was immediately republished In Eng¬ 
land in the Pamphleteer and it being su]^ 
posed to express the views of the American go¬ 
vernment, the Spanish minister, the Duke de £ui 
Carlos, employed a writer to prepare a reply. 
This pamphlet of Mr. Brackenridge was translate 
into French by the Abbe du Ptadt, afterwards 
Archbishop of Malines, who passed a high enco¬ 
mium on the production. 

About the same period a very elaborate disser¬ 
tation appeared from his pen in Walsh^s Register 
in Buppoit of the views of the administration on 
the sniyeet of tlie “ boundaries of Ixmisiana” as 
described in the treaty of cession by France and 
Spain. It w'as regarded as a conclusive argument 
on the American side of the question. 

The government in 1817 having determined to 
send Commissioners to the South American re-' 
nubbes as a preliminary step to their recognition, 

I Mr. Brackenridge received the appointment of 
Secretary. The commission sailed in tlie Con¬ 
gress Frigate in December, and after visiting Bra- 
I zil, Buenos Ayres, and the island of Margaritta, 

I returned to JJew York in 1818. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge availed himself of every opportunity to col¬ 
lect information, and in the course of the year 
published his Voyage to South America in two 
I volumes octavo, and an improved edition in Lon¬ 
don the year after. This work was declared by 
Humboldt to contain ** an extraordinary moss of 
information, and to be replete with philosophic 
views.” 

This experience of diplomacy satisfied him; he 
found that it was very uncertain as a pursuit in 
tliis country, tliere being no diplomatic corps 
where promotion might follow merit, as in the 
array or navy. He, therefore, dotenninetl to pursue 
his profession, and took an office and made some 
snooessftil efforts at the liar, by which he obtained 
reputation but no regular business; this oonld 
only have been the result of time where the prac¬ 
tice was already monopolized. Popularity, now- 
ever, had been obtained; he was twice elated to 
represent the oitv in the state legislature: but 
this only rendered mere professional sneoeas more 
distant. His speech in favor of the liberty of 
oonsoienoe, in the debate on what was called the 
Jew Bill,” which was published, added to hk 
reputation. At the same time he published an 
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cUboftte argmnent on the pcmm oi the Ootirt 
of E^dtjr, to oompei a witneai to diadoee fincta 
on a hul of discovery to be need in another 
state, there being no means to coerce bis testi** 
mony* This case has been aince provided Ibr by 
an c gpr o as act of Oongreae. The want of sncoeas 
in obtaining dientB Sman to i^der him impa* 
tiant, and he thon^t of the new countries to the 
west and south, which ofiEbred a more immediate 
proqieot of occupation. About this time the 
treaty cession of Florida was negotiated, pre- 
sentiDg a new opening where the course woma be 
dear to him. On consulting with Mr. Monroe 
and Adams he received assurances from those 
gentlemen diat he would be remembered in the 
oiganiaation of tlie territorial government. He 
accordingly proceeded to St Louis in the fall of 
1820, with tne intention of going[ to Florida in the 
spring, at which time the Ainenoan government 
would take possession of the new acquiaition. 

In April, 1821, he took passage in a steamboat 
for New Orleans, and on his way overtook Gene¬ 
ral Jackson, who had been ^pointed Commis¬ 
sioner to t^e possession of Florida, and after¬ 
wards to act as governor. The boat in which he 
had taken passage having been di«<iabled, he and his 
suite were transferred to the one which had over¬ 
taken it. The General sent for Mr. Brackonridge 
and requested him to join his military and diplo¬ 
matic Mimily in the ctti)acity of a volunteer, his 
services as a civilian, and his knowledge of the 
French and Spanish languages, being a desidera¬ 
tum in this' party. Ho accordingly accompanied 
the general to Pensacola, and rendered him vain- 
able assistance as secretaiy, negotiator, and coun¬ 
sellor. Tliat the General was well satisfied with 
these services will appear fnim die following letter, 
written from the first stage after his de^iarturo 
from Florida. 

Hunneu, October 6^ 1681. 

Dbau Sib,--I had a great desire to have Imd a few 
minutes' private convei*sation 'with you before 1 left 
Pensacola, but this, from the busing with which 1 
was surrounded, was prevented me. 

I had a wish personallv to say to you, the grati¬ 
tude I feel for the aid I have received from you in 
the organization and administration of the govern¬ 
ment, and to know if there was anything in which 1 
could render yon any service. As you have made 
Pensacola your residence you can render much good 
to the public and to yourself in a public capacity. 
And ai far as my influence will extend it will affonl 
me mtoch pleasure in using it in your behalf. 1 
therefore will be grateful to receive a letter from 
you addressed to me ut Nashville, Tennessee, stating 
whether you would prefer a seat in the judiciary or 
any other office in the Floridas that would enable 
you to do the duties and pursue the practice of the 
law. It will oflPord me great pleasure to forward to 
Hr. Bronaugh letters in your behalf to obtain such 
appointment os may be most agreeable to you. I 
therefoM revest you to write to me on this subject 

Having left the administrmtiQn of the goyemment 
in eharm of Colonel Walton, for whom I have formed 
a frien&up, my dear sir,jpermit me to ask of yon 
yonr aid to him and his sitnotion, a responrible one, 
and 1 have agr^t desire that he may administer the 
government aotisfaetorily to the nation and with 
credit to himsri£ 

Aooept, my dear sir, a tender of my rineere regard 
and uniei^ed friendship. 

Yeurs^ Amunr Jacsboh. 


In May, 1821, Mr. BnuefaiivUige r o &Mi A# 
appointment of United States Jmlgeibr the West¬ 
ern District of Florida, which office he contliiiied 
to flh ibr more than ten years to the general so^ 
tis&ction. In 1888 General Jackson inperseded 
all the Judges of the territories on the |din of 
making room Ibr politaoal partisans. Mr* Binek- 
enridge having married a lady of Philadelphia, in 
whose right be held a valuable tract of land on 
the Pennsylvania Oanal near Pittaburgk removed 
to that place, where he now resideB. He became 
an active pohtioion, made speeches, and published 
pamphlets and articles for the reviews md news- 
apers. In 1884 he published the first volume of 
is Beeolleetions nf Penom mnd Plaem in the 
We$t^ the remainder being stiD in manuscript 
His pubUcations of speech^ addresses, Ac., are 
numerous, but not collected into volumes. Among 
his unpublished works are a Hutory of the TTcsf- 
em Insurrection^ one of the most important epi¬ 
sodes in our national history. 

At the election of General Harrison in 1840 he 
obtained a seat in Congress, and the year follow* 
Ing was appointed a Commissioner under the 
Mexican treaty, in coinnnction with Governor 
Marcy of New York. With tliis exception, and 
the service of one session in the state le^slatnre in 
1844, he has renioinecl in private life, but still de¬ 
voted to letters. In 1847 he published a series of 
letters in fuvor of the cause of the nation in the 
Mexican war. His works are very numerous, and 
as various as numerous, and exhibit an unnsual 
scope of knowledge on every subject. The essay 
on TruMts and Truotfee is a w<»rk which displays 
legal msearch and acumen, although, like Jones 
on Banment^^^ intended to illustrate a particular 
case. His Eulogy on Jefferson and Adams^ deli¬ 
vered at Pensac4))a in August, 1820, was highly 
eulogized at tlio time by William AVirt. The oon- 
j tinnation of tlio “ Kecollections” would form a 
I most valuable mldition U> our contemporary his- 
I tory, as few persons have had l>etter opjK)rtani- 
‘ ties of seeing and observing, or a more intimate 
' acquaintance with tlie prominent actors on the 
bcene in his day, and few writers, we ma^ add, 
are better qualified to convey their impressions in 
a fbll, minute, and agreeable manner. Mr. Brack- 
enridge apparently writes with ease to himself, 
I and certoiiuy with pleasure to his readers. 

I 

! IT. O MB TI IV I OH mZ MUBWnpPI AT TaX OLOO Of tOB 
LAST CKHTUCY* 

gu^ian carried me directly to the kotae of 
M. Banvais,a resp^table and comparatively wealthy 
inhabitant of the village, and then took his departurs 
the some evening. Not a soul in the village, except 
the curate, understood a word of English, and I was 
possessed of but two French words, oai and mm. I 
sallied into the street, or rather highway, for the 
houses were fsr apart, a large space being occupied 
for yards and gardens by ea^ I soon found a 
crowd of boys at play; curiooity drew them around 
roe, and many questions were put Iw them, whieh I 
answered alternately, with the aia of the before 
mentioned monosyllables, Where have you oome 
from?" «Yes." «What is yonr nmner •‘No.* 
To the honour of these boys be it spdren, or rather 
to the honour of their parents who nad taught Asm 
true politeness—instead of turning me into ridlenlfb 


e From Bsoollsetloiis of tbs Wssi 
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uaam ai ft«y'^ k dg»« w d I wm a atraaga boy.tiMy 
▼M with aaoi atbar in thawiiig na avaiy Mt of 
IriTiilninii 

H Btnrais was a tall, dry, old Frmeh Caaadiaii, 
draitad in ilia oottnma of th« plaoa: that ia, with a 
blva eotton handkarobief on ^ head, one comer 
hereof deaeending behind and partly covering the 
ecil-ekin whioh bound hie hair; a cbeoc ihirt; eoarte 
linen pantaloona on hie Hipe; and the Indian eandai 
or moceaein, the only covering to the feet worn here 
by both eezea He wae a man of a grave and eerione 
aspect, entirely unlike the gay Frenchmen we are 
accustomed to see; and this eerioosneM was not a 
little heightened by the fixed rigidity of the max¬ 
illary muecles, occasioned by having his pipe con¬ 
tinually in his month, cxcc]:^ while in or at 
mass, or during meals. Let it not be suppoe^ that 
1 mean to speiuc disrespectfully, or with levity, of a 
most estimable man; my object in describing him is 
to give an idea of many other fathers of families of 
the village. Hadame Bauvms was a large fat lady, 
with an open cheerful countenance, and an expres- 
aioD of kindness and affection to her numerous off¬ 
spring, and to all others except!itg her coloured do¬ 
mestics, towards whom she was rigid and severe. 
She was, notwitlistamling, a most pious and excellent 
woman, and, as a French wife ought to be, com¬ 
pletely mistress of the family. Her eldc'^t daughter 
was an interesting young woman ; two others were 
nearly grown, and all were handsome. I will tres¬ 
pass a little on the patience of the rea<ler. to give 
mime account of the place wlicre I was domiciled; 
that is, of the hotne in which 1 lived, and of the vil¬ 
lage in whioh it was situated. 

The house of M. Bsuvais was a lotig, low build¬ 
ing, with a ]»oreh or shed in fmat, and another in 
ti»e rear; the chimney occupied the centre, dividing 
the house into two parts, with each a fire-place. 
One of these served for dining-room, parlor, and 
prlnci]>al bcid-chambcr; the other was the kitchen; 
and each havl a small rofiin taken off at the end for 
private chambers or onhincts. There was no loft or 
garret, a pair of stairs being a rare thir.g in the vil¬ 
lage. The furniture, excejiting the beds and the 
looking-glass, was <if the most common kind, con¬ 
sisting of nil urmoire, a rough table or two, and 
some coarse chairs. The yard was inclosed with 
cedar pickets, eight or ten inches in diameter, and 
six feet higli, placed upright, sharpened at tlie top, 
in the manner of a st^ickmlo fort, lii front, the yard 
was narrow, but in the rear quite spacious, andcon- 
iainiiigthe bam and stables, the negro quarters, and 
all the nece8^a^y offices of a farm yard. Beyond 
this, there was* a spacious garden inclosed with 
pickets, in tiie same manner with the yard. It was, 
ludeed, a garden—in whioh the greatest variety, and 
the finest vegetables were cultivated, iiitenmngled 
with flowers and shrubs: on one side of it there was 
a small orchard containing a variety of the choicest 
fruits. The substantial and permanent character of 
these ill closures is in singular contrast with the 
alight and temporary fences and palings of the Ame¬ 
ricana The house was a ponderous wooden frame, 
which, instead of being weather-boarded, was filled 
In wi^ clay, and then wbitewaslied. As to the 
living, the table was provided in a very different 
manner from that of the generality of Americana. 
With Uie poorest French peasant, cookery ia an art 
nnderstooil. They make great use of vegeta- 
bles^ and prepared in a manner to be wholeaomeand 
instead of roost and fried, th^ had 
aonpa and frioaaseea, and gumbos (a dish tnpposed 
to be derived from the Africans), and a vari^ of 
other du^esL Tea was not used at meals, and ooffee 
for breakthat was the privilege of M. Bauvais only. 


From the deseription of this house, some ideem^ 
be formed of the rest of the The p ur ei ii ti 

of the inhabitants were chiefly egrioultaral, althoii^ 
all were moro or lem engaged m traffic Utr peitr& 
with the Indians, or in working the lead mines in the 
interior. But few of them were medianies, and there 
were but two or three small shops, which retailed a 
few groceries. Poultry and lead constituted aJmoet 
the only circulating medium. All politics, or dis¬ 
cussions of the affairs of government, were entirely 
unknown : the commandant took care of iH that 
sort of thing. But instead of them, the processions 
! and eeremoiiies of the church, and tiie public balls, 
famished ample matter for occupation and amuie- 
menl Their agriculture was carried on in a field 
of several thousand acres, in the fertile river bottom 
of the Mississippi, inclosed at the common expense, 
and divided into lots, separated by some natural or 
permanent boundary. Horses or cattle, depastured, 
were tethere<l with long ropes, or the grass was out 
and carried to them in their stalls. It was a pleating 
^ht, to mark the rural population going and retum- 
ing morning and evening, to and from the Arid, with 
their working cattle, carts, old-foshioned wheel 
ploughs, and other implements of husbandry. What¬ 
ever they may have ^ined in some respects, I ques¬ 
tion very much wheUier the change of government 
has contribnted to increase their ^sppincM. Abont 
a quiirtcr of a mile off, there was a village of Kick- 
opoo Indians, who lived on the most friendly terms 
with the white people. The boys often intermingled 
with those of the white village, and practised slmot- 
ing with the bow and arrow; an accomplishment 
which 1 acquired with the rest, together with a little 
smattering of the Indian language, which I forgot on 
j leaving the place. 

I Such were the place, and the kind of people, 

I where, and among whom, I was about to pass some 
I of the most important years of my life, and whioh 
I would naturally extend a lasting influence over me. 

1 A little difficulty occurred very soon after my orri- 
' vul, wliich gave some uneasitiess to Madame Bauvais. 

She felt some repugnance at putting a little heretic 
; into tlie some bed with her own ehildren. This was 
I soon set right by the good curate, P^re St Pierre, 
j who made a Chnstiiin of me, M. and Madame Baur 
I vais becoming my sponsors, by which a relationship 
I was established almost as strong as that formed by 
I the ties of consanguinity. Ever after this, they per¬ 
mitted me to address them by Ibe endearing names 
{ of father and mother; and more affectionate, careful, 
and anxious parents I could not have hod. It was 
I such as even to excite a kind of jealousy among some 
' of their own children. They were strict and exem- 
I plary Catholics; so, indeed, were most of the inha- 
I oitaiits of the village. Madame Bauvais caused me 
I every night to kneel by her side, to say my pater 
' noeter and credo, and then whispered those gfentle 
! admonitions which sink de^ into the heart. To the 
i good seed tlius early sown, I may ascribe any gprowth 
j of virtue, in a soil that might otherwise Imve pro¬ 
duced only noxious weeds. 

xonom or rai iimioE's vATma nmox b. b. bbaoxbb- 

Binoa* 

My father undertook to instruct me in the Latin 
and Gre^ He was himself a most finished rloencal 
scholar, having been a tutor at Princeton, and after¬ 
wards the principal of an academy on the eastern 
shore of Mainland; and he was as proud of the sue- 
cess in life of hie pupils, and took as much eredit t6 
Umself for it, as Forson. He eonoidered the cbMOles 
aU in all, and thought no person could be esteemedm 
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mMut ^tbonb them. A«eordiij|( to hk oitimote, 
fprm fmMin had no highor oloun thon ttuU of « 

£f0^ma1moh if he bad been bred at a 

e^«ge» 1 tnink very qneetionablei We are 
ajrt to orerrate the importance of thoae pnraiiita in 
imioh we ezccd, or to which we have devoted much 
of our time and application. Thie 1 think wae the 
case with him, and he wae inolined to place toohiah 
a value on the talente of those who were oritioany 
veined in the maaterpieoee of Greece mid Roma 

But in my opimon, by for the most valuable por> 
tion of my education consisted in his conversation, or 
rather lectures, for he spoke to me always as to a 
man. He wea near fifty years of age, and had been 
a remarkable student from his ohu^ood, and was 
surpassed by few in the depth and variety of his at¬ 
tainments. He appeared to live more in tlie world 
oi books than men, and yet his natural genius was 
of auoh high order, that itu questionable whether he 
would not have been greater by depending more on 
his native resouroes. His conversation abounded 
with wit and eloquence, and original views on every 
subject The advantages derived from eoustimt as- 
•ociation with such n man can be imagined, but can 
scarcely be appreciated. Although tliere is no royal 
road to science, yet the road may be shortened, and 
rendered more accessible, by the assistance of such a 
teacher. 1 had all the benefit of his matured intel¬ 
lect, and highly refined ideas upon a thousand sub¬ 
jects. 

At this time my father was unhappily plunged so 
deep in party politics, that he almost lost sigltt of 
me. FeoeraUsm and democracy were then at their 
height. He was a supporter of Jefferson and M’Kean, 
an enthusiast in the cause of France, and, from his 
high temperament, incapable of pursuing anything in 
m^eration. He was also involved in a personal 
difference with the presiding judge of the court in 
which he practised, and fearful that he might bo 
provoked to do something which njight be taken ad¬ 
vantage of, he resolved to retire from practice. He 
wrote with the pungency and force of a Junius, and 
spoke with the inspired eloquence of a Henry; it is, 
therefore, not to he wondered at, that he soon be¬ 
came a formidable politician. He purcliosod ty(>es 
and press, and set up a young man os editor of a 
■ paper, which he previously named the “ Tree of Li- 
oerty,** with a motto from Scripture—^“Aud the 
leaves of the tree shall be for the lieahng of the na¬ 
tion.'* At this period, with very few exceptions, tlie 
profemnal men, persons of wealth and education, 
and those in public offices, were on the federal side; 
and such was the violence of party dissensions, that 
it put a stop to all the pleasures of social intercourse; 
party differences and personal animosi^ almost sig¬ 
nified the same thing. He wrote a number of things, 
sometimes in prose sometimes in verse, which I read 
with great delight and often committed to memory, 
being of course a violent democrat as well as him¬ 
self The great majority, both in town and country, 
was then on the federm side; but fifty republicans 
could be mustered iu Pittsburgh, and not all these 
were entitled to put a ticket into the ballot-box. 
The Buecees in the elections of ITEean and Jefferson 
soon effected a numerical change: according to the 
usual course of things, the strongest side is apt to 
grow still stronger on that account; and the nsing 
party is apt to continue to rise, as revolutions never 
go backwards. 

» e • • e e • 

I now became a student in earnest, devoting at 
least thirteen or fourteen hours out of the twenty- 


four to tny books, under the instiueitkm qC my fotW* 
whea he was pennitied by the duties of his eirouit 
to remain at nome. All my wants were nndly at¬ 
tended to byeny step^notbsr, leaving me nothing to 
think of but my h^ks. Our house was but little 
resorted to, exe^ by liteiury men; in fimt books 
and reading formed the occupation of ita inmatee. 
My little sister read the newspapers at three yearn 
old, my yornigest brother wae learning hk Latin and 
French at six or seven, and the elder at fourteen was 
translating Longinus, and the two works of Xene- 
phoii---4he Anabask and Cyropedia, into literal Eng¬ 
lish, line for line, and word for word, and then put¬ 
ting it into idiomatio English, writing sentence by 
sentence, under the direction of my fouier, who eon* 
sidered this, with his lectures and instructions, a 

S ractical course of rhetoric. As to himself he never 
ined out or invited to dinner, and was unwilling to 
see company until after ^; when persons dropped 
in to hear his conversation, iu whien none excelled 
him, although during the day it was difficult to get 
him to Buy a word except on business. It was ind^ 
a treat to hear him spe^ when he chose to unbend. 
He WAS an iinprovisatenr of the first order. 1 have 
heard him relate a story, when the illusion was so 
perfect, tliat the hearer would suppose there were 
half a dozen characters on the stage. Jeffrey, iu one 
of the numbers of the Kdiitburgh Review, says that 
Matthews wos inferior to him in relating a story. 
He was entirely different; there was no buffoonery 
or brood humour, either iu tlie choice of his subject 
or in his manner. Compared to the stories of Mat¬ 
thews, it was genteel comedy or tragedy compared 
to broad farce. He gcucrally walked about, and 
seemed to require tliis, in order to give full play to 
his TKiwers. it- is reiiiarkoblo, that what he said on 
the bench while seated, ha<l nothing of his usual elo¬ 
quence; and when he was eloquent there, which 
WHS but seldom, he rose upon his feet, 
lie frequently dictated to me, sometimes chapters 
for ** Modern Chivalry,'* sometimes essays for various 
TjewRpa{>er6, chiefly on Kui-oiieau politics, with which 
be was singularly conversant It was difficult to 
keep pace with him. He directed tlie punctuation 
of every ssiitenco an he went along. He had been in 
this habit for a great uianj^ years, llis hand-writing 
htid become so bad, that it wns almost impossible for 
any one to decipher it; so much so that a trick was 
once played u|)on him by a gentleman, who sent 
back one of his letters which he could not read, foul 
tearing off the signature and ]>ntting his own in the 
place of it; my father attempted in vain to make out 
the scrawl I lie would have been an over match for 
Kapoleou in bad handwriting. He often dictated 
his vcive as well as his prose. 1 remember when a 
small boy, having committed to memory some lines 
du General Wayne, which were composed in bed, 
and dictated in the morning to one of the students. 
They were the first lines of poetry I ever committed 
No one was ever more careless in preserving his 
compositiona He troubled himself as little about 
them as he did for Hie fugitive effusions of hk dis¬ 
course. He once dictated to me a Pindaric ode on 
hearing the report of the death of Governor M*Kean, 
which turned out to be folse. 

The lines on Wayne have been much admired: as 
they will occupy but little space I will transcribe 
them. Some of the thoughts are like Byron'a In¬ 
deed I have often thought there was a remarkable 
resemblance in some of the features of their minds, 
and modes of thinking on a variety of subjects. It 
is eurious that they b^ chose the same sulijeot for 
a pom, and a very out of the way subj^ it wae-«- 
the judgment vpou poor George the Third in the 
other world I The Unee on Wayne are as follows:— 
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Hm MHli ^ toiM freat man, or dattli, 

« oelobrltT to spoto of oortb; 

Wo tha Montotlm lUl on plala; 

llMitBalior protMt tke ICI^t 
And that tllo protnontorr orSigoam 
Em Aeh«lloo*a tomb. . 

Prtag bio aoir Wojno eqrfre. 

Tbo timllor tball aoe hlo mooiimoDt: 

At loMt bis ffSTo. For this, 

Gonrodiog joslonsf will not dotmet; 
ftUomr a 

'fionio Uttlo swolling of the earth. 

To matt the lotormont of his boaoa. 

BraTO, honest soldier, sleep— 

And let the dews weep o'er theo. 

And gales shall sigh aoross the lake; 

TUI man shall reeogntse thy worth, 

And oomlog to the plaoe will ask, 

** Is this where Wayne is burled r 


▲OAiB Aim rcfTKiaoir.* 

Adaks uid JcrmaoN are g^ne—Let ns mourn the 
■ad reality of their loaa—let na rejoice in the glory 
of their departure—^let us condole with that solitary 
and venerable man, the companion of their glory, 
Carooll, the model of the aocompliahed gentleman, 
the scholar, and the patriot. Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, have passed to another, and a 
happier existence, but their names will be associated 
here, as the voundbis op a mighty mxpUBLia Washing¬ 
ton by the suffrage of all posterity, and of the 
universe, has been assigned the first plaoe ; not be¬ 
cause he wielded the sword, and crowned the great 
work with success, but because hia virtues as a 
eitiaen, his abilities as a statesman, his authority as a 
magistrate, hU godlike purity and disinterestedness 
as a patriot, placed him beyond the reach of envy, 
of rivalry, of competition. Nor should we conclude, 
that because A<iams and Jefferson have not been seen 
at the head of legions, they were destitute of the 
courage and capacity for command; such minds can¬ 
not be allied to fear, and those who ruled the deati- 
niea of nations might have commanded annics. 

We may seek in vain through the whole range of 
history, for a parallel to the lives and deaths of 
Adams and Jefferson. It would have been remarked 
as extraordinary, if any one of our revolutionary 
worthies had departed amid the glory of this anni¬ 
versary ; still more if that one had been instrumen¬ 
tal in bringing about the great event; but when it 
shall be told, that both the author and the advocate 
of the declaration, so pregnant with the fate of un¬ 
born millions, departed on that day, after having 
lived the exact period of half a century from its 
date, it will require all the weight of ootemporary 
evidence, to plaoe it on the records of history, and 
all the faith of posterity to give it credit It was 
natural that the minds of both should Unger upon 
that most brilliant moment of their liv^ and that 
ii Mhould be the /otf spof of earthly vieion to fade 
from their mew; but toat a secret sympathy sliould 
exut between their kindred spirits, oalting them to 
wing their flight to the regions of immortiuity at the 
same moment, is a oiroumstanoe at which we must 

S nse, and adore the insonitable designs of Provi¬ 
nce. 

To their diildren, for we may now eall them onr 
fiithers, it is a pleanog reflection, that if ever for a 
moment, the warm and sinoere friendship, whioh had 
eommenoed with the momii^ of our u^rties, had 
been olonded by the demon or party long before tlie 
eloee oi their fives, it had been renewed into the 
moot generous ardor, beyond the power of malevo- 
lenoe. In the lives of these great men, the historian 
will delight to trace the numerous points of cotnoi- 
dbnea. ^ey were both ednoated in the profeseion 
of the law, a profession, whioh, in a free country, in 
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a government of laws, and not of men, whenliberally 
punued, deserves to be considered as the guardian 
of its Libertiei Before our revolutionary contest, 
they had both been enmiged in preparing the minds 
of their oonntrymen for the eeparation, and with 
Franklin, were probably among the first to foresee 
its necemity, and pursue a syatematio |dan for its 
aooomplishment As members of the first congress, 
the one from the principal colony of the north, the 
other of the south, they took the lead in bringing 
forward and sustaining the important measure; they 
displayed at the same time those eharaoteristiee, 
which, aoewding to the author of Anacharsis, con- 
■dtute true oourage—they knew their danger, feared 
it, yet encountered it with unshaken firmneea To 
both were confided the most important trusts abroad; 
first, to negotiate peace and amity with the nations 
’ of Europe, and next, as the first representi^ves of our 
government, at the two principal courts; Jefferson to 
that of Paris, and Adams to that of London. They 
both filled in suecession the second station in the 
government; and were both afterwards elevated to 
the first For many years after their retirement, 
they were both the obiects of p^uliar veneration to 
their countrymen. They saw, in the simple retire¬ 
ment of private oitisens, those distinguisiied men, 
who had been the chief magistrates of a great people, 
and who had filled a station more dignified than &at 
of kings. In their great age, we are reminded of the 
celebrated philosophers of Greece; and much is to 
be ascribed to the power of that intellect, which they 
I preserved unimpaired, so highly cultivated, so habi- 
j tually exercised; whose embalming infiuenoe almost 
I controlled and retarded the decay of nature. The 
' closing scene of their lives rendered the ooinoidenoe 
! almost perfect But the doom of man is inevitable, 
j If virtues, and talents, and good services could secure 
i immortality on earth, our WASBiNaToii had sl^ 

I lived. Let us not then repine at the unvarying laws 
of nature, and of nature’s God, which have created 
the vicissitudes of day and night the changes of the 
seasons, and have appointed a time for every living 
thing to die. Under the guidance of hope and fiut^ 
let us keep in view the celestial light which, if 
steadily pursued, will conduct us saf^ ihrou|i;h this 
vale of trouble and disappointment to the re^ns of 
j happinen and immortafity, where we shidl meet 
j again with those whom we esteemed, and loved, and 
j venerated on earth. O illustrious names of Wasuino- 
j TON, Frankun, jRrrEBSON, Adams I delightfiil to 
i every American ear—dear to humanity—ever living 
! in the remembrance of posterity I Cities may disiq>- 
pear-^mpires may foU—monuments may lie crum¬ 
bled into dust—but unless the fight of civUixation 
and science shall be extinguished by an eternal 
night of barbarism, your Csme and your honors shall 
endure for xvkr. 

FRANCIS GLASS. 

Thb author of the Vita Washingtonii is known 
to us only from the few facts presented in the 
pleasant Engfish preface to the work by the 
editor, Mr. J. K. Ifoynolds,'^ from which we find 
that the author was educated in Philadeiphiai 
became a teacher in the interior of Penm^lvania, 
where he formed an unhappy marriage, and his 
means not sufficing for the midntenanoe of a 
nq>idly inorearing family, he removed la 1817 or 

• Mr.Rc^dsIstbe snihorofa **Yovacs of tbeUallsd 
atstM' Friaate Potomao, 18S1-1884,'* pnblbhad at N«w Ymk 
in 1886. He was aimmilneBt advoesM of the Sxplorliif Xx- 
pedltion to the Paomo and South on which sal^set he 
pabllahed an address In 1818; be hunbo eontrlbaM several 
spirited nantkd sketehes to the Knlokerbooker M sg s R hie . 
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l8fSto <be Hiarai ooimtry, wkere he led a va- 
gsaittlil^ oa a teaoher in yanous places. 

Iii l8!d8 Hr. Reynolds) who passed thro^ 
a portiou of the course pf stadies at the Ohio 
Univeraityy being unihle to retain to the institu¬ 
tion, made inquiries for a oompetent instructor 
with whom he could complete his classical edu¬ 
cation, and hearing of GW in this connexion, 
determined to visit him. I found him,^ says 
Mr. Reynohl^ ‘‘ in a remote part of the connty, 
in a good neighbourhood of thrifty farmers, who 
had employed him to instruct their children, who, 
in general, were then acquiring the simplest rudi¬ 
ments of an English education. The eohool-house 
now rises fl^eeh on my memoiy. It stood on the 
banks of a small strei^ in a tliick grove of native 
oaks, resembling more a don for Druidical rites, 
than a temple of learning. The building was a 
low log-oabin, with a clapboard roof, but indiffer¬ 
ently tight—^oll the light of heaven, found in this 
cabin, came through apertures made on each side 
in the logs, and these were covered with oiled 
paper to keep ou^ the cold air, while they ad¬ 
mitted the dim rays. 

** The seats, or benches, were of hewn timbers, 
resting on upright ]K>sts, placed in the ground to 
keep them from being overturned by the mis¬ 
chievous urchins who sat on them. In tlie 
centre was a large stove, between which and the 
back part of the building, stood a small desk, 
without lock or key, inudo of rough plank, over 
which a plane had never passed ; and, behind 
this desk, sat Professor Glass when I entered his 
school. 

“ There might have been forty scholars present; 
twenty-five of these were engage<l in spelling, 
reading, and writing, a few in arithmetic, a smt^ 
class in English grammar; and a half a dozen, 
like myself, had joined his school, for tlie benefit 
of his instruction in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, preparatory to a more extended courbc in 
one of the Ohio seminaries. 

“The moment he learned that my intention 
was to pursue the study of the languages witli 
him, his whole soul appeared to beam from his 
countenance. He commenced in a strain which 
in another would have seemed pedantic, but 
which, in fact, w as far from being so in him. 

“ The following imperfect sketch, drawn en- 
tirdy from memory, may serve to give some idea 
of his peculiar manner:—‘ Welcome to tlie shrine 
of the Muses, my young friend, Salve / X<ufe 1 
The temple of the Delphian God w^as originally a 
laurel hut, and the Muses deign to d^vell, nccord- 
ingly, even in my rustic abode. “ Non hwodlem 
wiMjm /(utidiunt. wkbroiamve ripam'^ Here, 
too, the winds iiold converse, “Euros, and 
Oo^s, and Argestes loud,*’ and tlie goddesses of 
the Castalian fountain, daughters of the 
golden-haired Mnemosyne, are soraotimes silent 
with the lyre, “ eithard tacentee^^' that they may 
catch the sweet mamiurs of the harp of .^Eolus. 
Here, too, 1, the priest of the muses, Musarum 
itkserdoe^ sing, to the young of either sex, strains 
before unheard, Virginwue pveriigue canto, 
Plutus, indeed, that blind old deity, is far away; 
and &r away let him be, for well nas the prince 
of oomio poets s^led Hm a “ filthy, crooked, 
miserable, wrinkled, bald, and toothless creature 1” 

Cvsd^flh iBvtor, a03uoi/, ” 


Glass had already oommeiMed 8ie life of 
Washington in Latin, whioh finrmed the dariiiig ’ 
object of his life, bnt his progress had been 
greatly interrupted by his pover^. By the aid 
of his new friend, he was eiud>led to remove to 
Dayton, where he could pursue his literary labors 
with greater convenience. His Mend also agree¬ 
ing to find a publisher for the Lii^ Glass returned 
. to the work with renewed energy, and ere the 
dose of the following winter, d^vered the 
manuscript. 

Mr. Reynolds soon after left the country. On 
his return the only inteDigenoe he oould obtain 
of the Latinist was that he had died (luring his 
friend’s absence. The precise place and date 
were alike unknown. 

Glahs’s work ai)peared in 1886, from the press 
of the Harpers, with the title, Oeoyii WdekuM* 
tonii^ Ameriem Septentrionalis Civiiatum, Foeae* 
ratarum Prmidie primi, Vita^ Fmuciseo Olate^ 
A,M. OKioenei^ Literis LatinU Co7i9cripta. It 
fonns an openly printed volume of tw'o hundred 
and twenty-three pages. Its latinity has gene- 

a triet the approval ofscholars, ana it has been 
as a text-book by teachers. 

PINKNEY'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

A Very pleasant and readable tourist’s book was 

f ublislied in Ixvndon in 1809, in 4to., by Lt. Col. 

Inkney, of tlie North American Native Rangers as 
theauthor is described in the title-page. We regret 
that we know nothing of him j)ersonally lH?yond 
what this b<K>k affords; for it inviti'S further 
acquaintance. Its title is set fi^rth at length— 
Traveh through the South of Frauce and in the 
Interior of the provinres of Protenc^ and Lan^ 
guedoe^ in the t/care 1807 a?td 1808, bp a route 
never before performed^ being along the banhe of 
the Loire,, the hire, and the Garonne,, through 
I the greater part of their couree, made ^ perm le¬ 
sion of the French goternment. The Quarterly 
received the volume with a j)rofe^sional sneur, to 
winch it liad a double incentive inthel)Ook being 
written by an American and preferring France to 
, England. We find it, however, not forgotten in 
1 1814, when it reappeared in a handsomely print(Hl 
1 octavo. Lately Leigh Hunt, who has intnaluced 
! several entiTtaining scenes from it in his “Book 
for a Corner,'' sjjeaks of the sensation wdiich it 
I created thirty years ago, wdien it set all the 
: world ui>on going to France to live on the charm¬ 
ing banks of the Loire. It might well make Eng¬ 
lishmen, spite of anti-Giillicon prejudices, out of 
conceit witli their fi»g8 and east winds by its de¬ 
lightful pictures of the south of France, the purity 
and salubrity of the atmosphere, the out-of-<loor 
life of idyllic shepherds amidst abundant fruits 
and flowers, and tlie easily excited gaiety whioh 
overpowered the hardships of poverty. 

Lt. Pinkney sailed from liflltimore for Dver^ 
pool in April, 1807, and yexy seldom afterwards 
troubles h& reader with a dale, a defioioncy not 
I unusual with boedos where information of the 
kind is most needed. Arriving in the early sum¬ 
mer at Calais be purchases a Norman horse, 
upon whose back he manages before he gets 
through, counting cross-roads and deviations, to 
accomplish bis two tliousand miles, reaching 
Marseilles, the end of his journey, spite of ^ 
additional year on the title-page, in the ftdiow- 
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itkg AntonuL AxVivitig at Pads, having token on 
tiSs way Amiena, Abb^lle, Clermont, and Ohan- 
blll;^h6 flinds Armstrong American minister 
Rt introduces him in an imposing 

levee to thb Emperor, whom he sees dressed 
veijr splendidly in purple velvet, the coat and 
nrafstcoat embrmdered ^th gold bees, and with 
Ihe grand star of the Legion of Honor worked 
Inltb the coat: his person below the middle size, 
but well oomposed; his features regular, but in 
their tout omemhle stern and commanding; his 
complexion sallow, and his general mien military. 
He passed no one without notice, and to all the 
ambassadors be spoke once or twice. Wlien he 
reached General Arntstrong, he asked him 
whether America could not live without foreign 
commerce as well as France? and then added, 
without waiting for his answer, “ There is one 
nation in the world which must be taught by 
experience that her mendiants are not nec^eaaary 
to the existence of all i)thor nations, and that she 
oannot hold us all in coTnmer<Mai slavery: Eng¬ 
land is only sensible in her compters.’’ 

An agreeable party was mode up in Paris con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Yourigo, tlie st‘crotary of the Ameri¬ 
can legation, his newly raarriefl wife, a niece of 
the celebrated Lally Tolendal, and her si8U*r 
Madoiiioiselle St. Sillory, with wlioni our traveller 
sets forth tf>wards the end of J uly, in a carriage 
and horseback expedition for (ho L<nro. He - 
gleaned statistics and genc^ral information from I 
his friend the linshand, admired the wife, and ! 
was more than lialf in love with-*the .sister, who j 
furnishes for almost every page of the gallant 
Lientonaut now proofs of the charming (jualiries 
of her sex and nation, it is amusing to observe 
how f(dl of meaning and interest the fiiiniplest 
remark is from the lips of this beautiful w'onian, 
“‘How happy might a hermit be,’said Made¬ 
moiselle St. Sillery, ' in a cottage on the side of 
one of those hills! There is a wtKxi for him to 
walk in, and a br<K>k to enc^iurage him by its 
soft murmurs to sleej).’ I agreed iii tlie observa¬ 
tion,” naively adtls the enamored Lieutenant, 
“which exactly characterizes the scenery.” The 
maids abng the route arc continually entangling 
the susceptible odicer in admissions as to the sur- 
paasing beauty of tliis lady or their own. One 
fine morning, after leaving St. Valier, the trees 
were so “uncommonly beautiful,” the meadow 
flowers of such “m^we than garden sweetness 
and brilliancy, the birds, inoroovcr, singing mer¬ 
rily,” Mademoiselle was “ in such life and spirits, 
that it was not without difficulty that we de¬ 
tained her in her seat 1 ” It is a very pretty 
little comedy throughout We do occasionally 
hear of the price of land, the yield of wheat, 
and the numW of eggs to the shilling, but these 
are unimimrtant interruptions to the perpetual 
Study of attractive ds ehambre^* and Wat¬ 
teau pictures of fetes and dances, with genuine 
stage peasants in flowers and ribbons, and night- 
ini^es singing in tlie groves. If to be plea^ 

ina 7 oomptre bis My sketdies of 180T with th« obAorra- 
tlOM of a mnoh more nCala pononago, Ertsmna in the flheontb 
eontni/. BoOi ire MMlly dellshtod with the UToly oonToiao- 
tarn or tbo mokli ot Lyons, ana sUke plmuint in their ezprea- 
|kn of it Srstmos's aoooant of these nsdniUlons is in his 
Moos Im SosOos, **]>iT«rsoiiaiii,** in tbo Oollognies. Sir 

Se^t has adoptod this dramstio skotoh Uhrottf In i 
VAnno of OoienUia: i 


oneself secures that ei^oTinent to others, onr 
.Teller4ittains the desirable ofcjeet Abardshipia 
scaredy a disoomfortin his snmoth, easy, heglifsiit 
style. The manners of the book are somewhat 
Frenchified, which is not the fimlt of the writer, tm- 
less he is bound to shut his eyes and ears to what 
is characteristic of the country; and something 
may be yielded perhaps to the proverbial reputa¬ 
tion of his profer^ion for gallan^. In a book, as 
well as in a drawing-room, a man may be allowed 
occasionally to sacrifice something of his dignity 
for the entertainment of the company. 

PASSPOBT BOKW AT CALAIS in THB DATS OW m KKFIia. 

After mir luggage had undergone the customary 
examination by the offioers of the customs, in the 
execution of which oflice a liberal fee procured us 
much civility, we were informed that it was neces- 
sary to present ourselves before the Commisaa^, 
for that so many Englishmen had obtained admisuon 
as Americans, that the French government had 
found it necessary b) have recourse to unusual 
{ Btrictne^s, and that the Commissary had it in his 
I oniers not to suffer any one to proceed till after the 
most rigi<l inquiry into his passport and busineaa 

Acctu'dingly, having seen our luggage into a 
whoel-barrow', which the Captain insisted should 
acconqtany us, we waited u|>ou the Ckjmmissary, 
but were not fortunate enough to find him at lua 
office. A little dirty boy iuformed us, that Mona. 
Maugouit hud gone out to visit a neighbor, but that 
if we would wait till twelve o’clock (it was now 
about nine), w^e should infallibly see him, and have 
our business duly dispatched, ^e office in which 
we wore to wait f<»r this Mons. Mnngouit for three 
lumrs, wua about five feet in length by three in 
width, very dirty, without a chair, and in every 
respect resembling a cobbler’s stall in one of the 
I most obscure streets of London. Mona Commissary’a 
■ inkstand was a coffee-cup without an handle, and 
his book of entries a qmre of dirty writing-paper. 

' This did not give us much idea either of the per- 
> sonul consoqueuee of Mons. Maugouit, or of the 
' grandeur of the llepublic. 

; The boy was sent out to summon his master, as a 
1 preferable way to our waiting till twelve o’clock. 

I Monsieur at length made his appearance; a little, 
f nieau-hK>kiiig man, with a very dirty sliirt, a well 
j powdered head, a smirking, bowing coxcomb. He 
! informed us with muny ajiologies, unnecessary at 
I lejist in a public officer, tliot he was under the 
I necessity of doing Lis duty; that his duty was to 
! cxuiiiiuo us according to some queries transmitted to 
him; but that wo appeared geutlemeu, true Ameri¬ 
cans, and not English spiea 

After a long harangue, in which the little gentle¬ 
man appeared very mu<^ pleased with hini^^ he 
concluded by demand^ our p^sport, upou sight 
of which he declared himself satisfies], and promised 
to make us out otliers for passing into the interior. 
We were desired to call for these in the evening, or 
I be would himself do us the honor to wait o|>oin ue 
with them at Our hotel Considering the latter as a 
kind of self-invitation to dine with us, we mentioned 
our dinner hour and other oetertu. Mona Maa- 
gouit smiled his acquiescence, and we left him, in 
tiie hopes that he would at least change his linen. 
»****••• 

We returned to Quillao’s to dinner, whidii, ae- 
oording to our orders, was composed in the Enriish 
style, except a French dish or two for Mons, Man- 
gouit This gentleman now appeared altogether aa 
fuU-^resMd aa he had before been in fall dishabille. 
We exo^ged much oonversation on Calaia and 
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;;iild A wwi cof tw^ fi^tpilp^ the FmimIi 
A He aOT^ar»dt|»<iqii jli^ informed tban 
^ pferiouify eozoombioal 

Heseeowdliiji^jp^ 

I Be #Mompaiue4«i^fll^ 4in^ to the comedy: 
tiM theatre u witbiii : ^ elmk of the inn. The 
pirformera vero not^Moli^^Of ood the piece, 
vhidii waa whi^ 4 proverb (a fable eon- 

atroeted eoel! verification or con- 

tradictbe^rtfALai^^ waa amusing. I thought 
t had some djw^ 'nooAeotion of a l^e amongst 
tiie iiBm& piatwakm, and learned afterwards, that 
it WM otfa ^ iwaidfl of the inn; a lively brisk 
ffirl, 4hd a vemtfiteer, from her love of the drama. 
In thk perU^.of ivar between England and France, 
Calais lum not the honor of a dramatic oorpe to her- 
aelf^ but oocaaionaily participates in one belonging 
to the district. 

The play being over very early, we finished the 
evening in our own style, a proceeding wo had cause 
to repent the following diw, as the Oate rotie did not 
agree with us so well asold Port. Isuffered so much 
from the consequent relaxation, that I never repeated 
the occasion. It produced sti4 another effect; it re¬ 
moved my previous admiration of French sobriety. 
There is little merit, I shoidd^think, iu abataming 
from such a qonstant use of fnedknntf. 

vnt oxaxmaa ar a vniaai ox a mewtamuih. 

Ifot be^ preSshd Ibr Ume, the besutv cfia scene 
at soma liitla dlLltahee from the road-mde tempted 
me to enter into a by-lane^n^ a nearer view 
of it AMUa^e bhut^h, ecdbotOBijeld in a eheanut 
wood, just rose abbve the trees on the top of a hill; 
the setting suh was pn its pasemeiitB, and the Miage 
of the wood was burnish^ the goMea refitotion. 
The distaut hnm Of the v^h^ itaS jist audi^ 
ble; but not^^so the Freneh hom, whieh >eidioed in 
full melody throiigk the groves, flaviug rode 
about half a mile thremgh a narrair sequestered 
lane, which strongly reminded me'of the hatfgreen 
and half-trodden oy-roads in Warwickshire, 1 came 
to the bottom of the hill, on the brow and summit 
of which the village and church were situiU^ 1 
now saw whence the sound of the horn proceeded. 
‘On the left of the road was an ancient chateau situ¬ 
ated in a park, or very extensive meadow, and 
ornamented as well by some venerable trees, as by a 
circular fence ot flowering shrubs, guarded on the 
outside by a pming on a raised mound. The park 
or meadow having been newly mown, had an au* at 
once pmamented and natural A party of ladies 
were ooUeoted under a patch of trees situated in the 
middle of the lawn. I stopped at the gate to look 
at them, thinking myself uiiperceived; but in the 
some moment the gate was o^ued to me by a gen- 
Ueman and two ladies, who were wallung the 
ipund. Am fsplanatlon was now necess^, and 
was oeeordiiigly given. The gentleman informed 
me upon that the chateau belonged to 

Mona at. « member of the French itenate, 

and a dttto of m Distriot; that he hod a party of 
frieafcHm mn the occasion of hu lady’s 
^ , .4* ^ wow obout to begin dan- 

“ ^ <)iieittiQ would highly con- 
r obeldeiital arrival. One of 
teofiy apologised and left us, 
had ee ait i bi ijj r’ Vons. St Quentin the 

amte fdtetetejl i n ea Ulwtgiiifclio me; for he now ap- 
pmtteiy^,l ^Hl »i |d ; teMlalioa in his own pc^ 
m. The krilSb fiMlMy biiportiiiiitiesr I 
dimnmtid, b' iig tf -tojUitervant in wsitmir, 

iBd^ed UA bipif isiA tf e g Mi t party, Ibr sucMt 



fint tiiiie^ an opportiiiilty of 

END OF TOL. ONE. 


frrmiitib»;<«|)^^ heaMjf thsMOmbkige 

of .lac|&*^ aiif nil of them mpst 

elegSA^tprajp^^ TMve^iag, did the imitative 
artfh Sm.g|lvera^ Vmiformity to all 

the lMil|d^^bf 4b4^ornameilt; and, wwever 
m^ .said .to_,1ihe' jsbhptey, there is a very sUght 
differOnte bstweeu the' acsnea of a French and Eng¬ 
lish piraite assembly. H any thing, however, be 
vdistiDghishBble, it iS more In degree than in sub- 
stanoa The French frwhiotia, at 1 saw them here, 
differed in no other point fr^ what I had seen in 
Loudon, but in degree. The ladies were certainly 
more expo^ about the neolm and their hair was 
dressed with more Isnoy; bat form was in 
almost every thing the lama The must elegant 
novelty was a hot, which doubled up like a fan, so 
tliat the ladies carried it in their Farids. There 
were more colored than white muslins; a variety 
which had a pretty effect amongst the trees and 
jfiowers. The same observation applies to the gen¬ 
tlemen. Their dresses were made aS*irL England; 
but the pattern of the cloth, or some appoticlago to 
it, was different One gentleman, habited in a 
grass-colored silk coat, had very much the ap- 

E eurance of Beau Mordeeai in the farce; tlio ladies, 
owover, teemed to admire him, and in some con¬ 
versation with him 1 found him, in despite of his 
coat, a very well infonued man. There were like¬ 
wise three hr four fancy dresses; -a Dian, a wood- 
nymph, and a sweet girl playing upon a lute, liabit- 
etl oocor<ii»g to a picture of Calypso by David. On 
the whtde, there was certainly more fancy, more 
taste, and more elegance, th&u in an English party 
of the some description; though there were not so 
many Imndsome women ns would have been the 
proportion of such an assembly in England. 

A table was spread handsomely and substantially 
under A very large and lofty marquea The out¬ 
side was very prettily painted ft^r the occasion— 
Venus commemorating her birth from the ocean. 
The French manage these things infinitely better 
than any other nation in the world. It was neces¬ 
sary, however, for the justice of the compliment, that 
the Venus should be a likeness of Madame Bt 
Quentin, who was neither very young nor very 
handsome. The painter, however, got out of the 
scrape very well 

A small party accompanied me into the village, 
which was lively, and had some very neat houses. 
The peasantry, both men and women, had hats of 
rtraw; a manufactory which Mons. Bt, Quentin had 
introduced. A boy was reading at a cottage door. 
I had the curiosity to see the book. It was a vo¬ 
lume of Marmontel. His mother came out, invited 
us into the house, and in the course of some con¬ 
versation, produced some drawings by tl»i« youth: 
they were very simple, and very maaifrly. The 
ladim purchased them at a good He had 

attained this excellence withont a master, and Mona 
Bt. Quentin, as we were informed, had been so 
pleased with him, as to take him into his house. 
His temper and manners, however, were not in 
unison with his taste, and his bencdOiMtor had been 
compelled to restore him to his mother, but still 
intended to Mod him to study at Paris. The boy’s 
oountenanoe was a direct lie to Lavater; his air 
was heavy, and absolutely without intelligenoe. 
Moos. St. Qwtin had disnussed him his house on 
aooonnt of a very malignant aally of passion: a 
hone having tlMfovru him by aooident, vhe young 
demon took a |aim%teahii pooket. and deliberately 
■tabbed him ttete eeveral timei. Such was a peap 
■ant boy, now ■eeadagly enveloped in the interea^ng 
■implioity of IfarmooieL How ineozuintenb is w|at 
ia called oh arac t er f 














































